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Abercrombie,  John,  437 

Aberdeen  botanists  pilfering  plants, 
15 

Aberdeen  School  of  Agriculture, 
12 

Abutilon  vitifolium,   11 

Acetylene  gas,  use  of,  in  plant- 
growing,  213 

Agave  americana,  342 ;  flowering 
in   the  Zoological   Gardens,  214 

Agave  Celsiana  nana,  74 

Agricultural  College,  South- 
Eastern,  at  Wye,  165,  229,  294 

Agricultural  Laws,  the,  and  gar- 
deners, 326.  (See  also  under 
"  Land   Tenure   Bill.") 

Agriculture,  Aberdeen  School  of, 
12 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  Ger- 
many, 151 

Agriculture  and  science,   113 

Agriculture,  electricity  as  applied 
to,  71 ;  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  135  ;  lectures  on,  279  ; 
the  transition  in,  10 

Alabaster,  how  to  clean,   20 

Alga,   a  parasitic,   229 

Aloes,   Cape,   151 

Alpine  botanic  garden,  an,  310 

Alpine  garden,  the,  28,  44,  224, 
385 

Alpine  plants,  British,  the  distri- 
bution of,  393 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  Ches- 
shire,  313 

America,  English  gardeners  in, 
278;  Scotch  gardeners  in,  381, 
422,  446 

American  Fern-sports,  387 

American  Gooseberry  mildew,  the, 
294,  301,  370,  409,  411;  dis- 
covered in  England,  317 

American  Paeony  Society,  40 

American   parks   and   squares,   279 

Ammonia  vapour  and  plant 
growth,  262 

Andre,  M.   Ed.,  91 

Anemone  apennina  and  its  varie- 
ties, 385 

Annuals  at  Reading,  206 

Ants,   white,    and   timber,    150 

Apiary,  the,  8,  49,  129,  211 

Aplopappus  croceus,  182 

Aponogeton  angustifolium,  341  ;  A. 
(Ouvirandra)    Henkelianum,    270 

Apple  and  Pear  scab,  21,  93 

Apple  Bee-bench,  358 ;  Brandy, 
439;  Early  White  Transparent, 
154,  199  ;  "Holland  Pippin,  327  ; 
James  Grieve,  295,  311  ;  judging 
at  the  fruit  show,  295,  314  ;  Lord 
Lennox,  311 ;  Miller's  Seedling, 
239,  273 ;  Sam's  Crab,  439  ;  Yel- 
low Summer  Reinette,  154 ;  rot 
disease  in,  220 

Apples  at  Copped  Hall,  274;  at 
Sandringham,  273;  buried  for 
keeping,  80,  100,  155  ;  colour  in, 
337;  dessert  at  the  R.H.S.  fruit 
show,  328  ;  early  dessert,  scarcity 
of,  249,  290,  334;  from  Erddig 
gardens,  431  ;  in  the  United 
States,  197 ;  results  of  grafting 
upon,  52 

Apple-trees,    proposed    census    of, 

232,  296,  328 
April. its,  288 


Aquatic  and  bog  gardens,  46 
Arabis,  a  disease  of,   172 
Aralia  manchurica,    152 
Araucaria,  the  genus,  352 
Arauja  sericifera,  313,  359 
Arbor-day  at  Eynsford,  409 
Arctotis  grandis,  286 
Aristolochia     Goldieana    flowering 

in     Liverpool     Botanic     Garden, 

177 
Artemisia  lactiflora,  387 
Arthropodium   cirratum,   47 
Asclepias  Douglasi,  162 
Ash-bark    scale    (Chionaspis    frax- 

ini),   188 
Ashbourne  Gardens,  369 
Asperula  hirta,  28 
Asplenium     Iaceratum,     263 ;      A. 

lucidum,  263  ;  A.  Mayi,  263 
Aspleniums,  some  choice,  262 
Asters,  the  ray,  249 
Astilbe  astilboides,  25 
Astragalus   alpinus,    11 
Auricula  in  winter,  the,  365 
Auriculas     and      Carnations,      the 

cross-fertilisation  of,   116 
Australian  Rust-fungi,  25 
Azores  Island  Lily,  the,  111 
Azaleas,  Epsom  salts  for,  393 


Baker,  C.  F.,  and  economic  plants, 

387 
Balmae,   Kirkcudbright,   141 
Bananas  and  Oranges,  419 
Bank    Holiday    at    Kew    Gardens, 

130 
Bankruptcy    statistics    relating     to 

gardeners,  295 
Barter,   John,   F.    [Mushrooms,   and 

How  to  Grow  Them),   161 
Bateson,  William,  85 
Batsford,  the  gardens  at,  167 
Battersea,  flower  gardening  at,  92, 

279 
Bean,    Sutton's    Evergreen   Dwarf, 

137,  248 
Beans,  broad,  78,  93 ;   wax-podded 

and   butter,   6 
Beech  trees  and  lightning,  112,  130, 

154,  167,  184 
Beech  as  coppice,  396,  409 
Bees  in  Peach  houses,  233 ;  stupe- 
fied by  pollen,  198 
Beetles,  to  destroy,  435 
Begonia,   a   new  white   variety   of, 

215 ;      ornamental-leaved,      426 ; 

Gloire   de   Lorraine   raised   from 

seed,  408,  445 
Belgian  horticultural  paper,  a  new, 

40  ;  a  progressive,  392 
Bell-flowers,  hybrid,  28,  93 
Belgrove  gardens,  369 
Belvedere  gardens,  320 
Benevolent   Institution,   Gardeners' 

Royal,  31,  271,  341 
Bequests  to  gardeners,  229 
Berberis    X    stenophylla,    seedlings 

of,  313  ;   fruiting,  262 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  341 
Bernard,  M.   Noel,  85 


Bignonia  grandiflora,  152 

Birds  and  fruits,  432 

Bitton   Vicarage   gardens,    386 

Blackberry  Eldorado,  114 

Blackberries,  137,  155 

Blackbirds  and  Tomatos,  396,  412 

Black  Currant  leaves,  hew  pest  on, 
247 

Blancard  Fund,   the,  396,  409,  431 

Bog  gardens,  46 

Boiler,  the  Robin  Hood,  413 

Boilers,  low  pressure,  400  ;  imper- 
fect circulation  in,  436 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  229 

Bolle,   Dr.  Karl,   112 

Books,  Notices  of: — A  Book 
of  English  Gardens  (M.  R.  Gloag), 
3S3  ;  A  Year  in  My  Garden  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Tuckctt),  '310  ;  A  First 
Course  in  Practical  Botany  (G. 
F.  Scott  Elliot),  193 ;  Botanical 
Magazine,  50,  71,  110,  197,  246, 
341,  409  (Index  to  the),  50,  71 ; 
Budding  Life  (Jessie  .11.  King), 
392  ;  British  Rainfall  (G.  /.  Sy- 
mons),  212 ;  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
ciete  Francaise  d'Horticulture  de 
Londres,  358  ;  Concise  Handbook 
of  Garden  Shrubs  (//.  M.  Gwyn 
Lewis),  368;  Commercial  Re- 
search in  the  Tropics,  279;  Con- 
servancy or  Dry  Sanitation  versus 
Water  Carriage  (/.  Donkin),  342 ; 
Dictionnaire  Iconographique 

des  Orchidees,  366 ;  Ferns  and 
How  to  Grow  Them  (G.  A .  Wool- 
son),  168 ;  First  Steps  in  Garden- 
ing (W.  P.  Wright  and  E.  J. 
Castle),  374;  Flora  of  New  Zea- 
land (T.  F.  Cheeseman),  258; 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  40 ; 
Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales 
(/.  H.  Maiden),  262;  Formosa, 
Mora  of,  310  ;  Fungoid  Pests  of 
Cultivated  Plants  (M.  C.  Cooke), 
223  ;  Gartenkultur  Bodenheizung 
Klimaverbesserung,  322  ;  George 
Bentham  (B.  Daydon  Jackson), 
244;  How  to  Buy  a  Business  (A. 
W.  Bromley),  279;  Icones  Se- 
lectae,  111  ;  Index  Filicum  (Carl 
Christcnsen),  342  ;  Index  Kewensis 
(Supplement),  72;  Insect  Pests  of 
the  Farm  and  Garden  (F.  Martin 
Duncan),  151 ;  Jugendformen  und 
Bluthenreife  im  Pflanzenreich 
(Dr.  L.  Diels),  178;  Kew  Bulletin, 
111  ;  Kumaon,  the  flora  of  (/.  F, 
Duthie),  203;  Le  Bambou,  91; 
Le  Caoutchouc  en  Indo-Chine, 
193;  La  Tribune  Horticole,  40; 
Letters  to  Young  and  Old 
(Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle),  426;  Mush- 
rooms  and  How  to  Grow  Them 
(John  F.  Barter),  161  ;  Book- 
keeping Down  to  Date  (Andrew 
Munro\,  181 ;  Ma  Pratique  de 
la  Culture  Maraichere  (M.  J . 
Cure),  434;  National  Rose  So- 
ciety's  Catalogue,  390 ;  Nature- 
knowledge  Diary  (Blackie's),  392  ; 
Nos  Arbres  (M.  Correvon),  40 ; 
196 ;  Old-fashioned  Flowers 
(Maurice  Maeterlinck),  392 ;  Pic- 
torial Practical  Potato-growing 
(W.  P.  Wright  and  E.  J. 
Castle),  420  ;  Plants  of  the  Bible 
(Rev.     G.     Henslow),     426,     445; 


Publications  received,  12,  52,  112, 
132,  166,  198,  213,  231,  247,  262, 
294,  279,  326,  358,  393  ;  Roses  and 
How  to  Grow  Them  (G.  A.  Wool- 
son),  168:  Soils  (E.  W.  Hilgard), 
210 ;  Text  Book  of  Botany  (M. 
Yates),  3;  Text  Book  of  Fungi 
George  Masses),  368;  The  Book 
of  Market-Gardening  (R.  Lewis 
Castle),  153;  The  Garden,  You, 
and  I  (Barbara),  151;  The  New 
Earth  (IF.  S.  Harwooi),  194;  The 
Rusts  of  Australia  (D.  Mc Alpine), 
25 ;  The  Scots  Gard'ner  (John 
Reid),  421  ;  The  Trees  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (H.  J.  Elwes 
and  Augustine  Henry),  372;  Vil- 
las et  Maisoris  de  Campagne,  91 ; 
Who's  Who?  409;  Wild  Flowers 
at  Home  (Gowans  and  Gray's 
Series),  391  ;  Woburn  Experimen- 
tal Farm  (Duke  of  Bedford  and 
S fencer  Pickering),  334 

Borough  Market,  the,  4 

I!,  .stall  Woods,  threatened  destruc 
tion  of,  150 

Botanical  conference  in  Paris,  166 

Botanical  Magazine,  index  to  the, 
50,71 

Botanical  travellers,  294 

Botanists,  pilfering,  15 ;  portraits 
of,  50 

Botany,  modern,  175,  215,  225 

Bothy  at  Tring  Park,  369 

Boulger,  Prof.,  294 

Bound's  patent  plant  stand,  199 

Bracebridge,  Roses  at  the  Manse, 
127,  146" 

Brentford  Market.  5 

Brier,  the  Austrian,  1 

British  Columbia,  fruit-growing  in, 
384 

Brussels  Botanic  Garden,  11 

Budapest,  a  proposed  Palm  house 
at,  213 

Budding,  propagation  by,  134 

Bud-grafting  the  Rose,   367 

Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum,  239  ; 
B.  Lobbii  Claptonense,  146;  B. 
virescens,   261 

Bulbous  plants,  hybrids  and  hybri- 
disation of,  132 

Bunyard,  Mr.  George,  business 
jubilee  of,  213 

Burbank,  Luther,  as  a  plant 
breeder,  246,  391,  443 

Burford,  Dorking,  87 

Button-hole  holder,  a  rubber,  381 

Buysmann,  M.,  as  a  Javan  nursery- 
man, 391 


Cabbage  growing  on  a  wall,  305 

Cabbages,  Ellam's  Dwarf  and 
Flower  of  Spring,  6  ;   spring,  6 

Cactus  Dahlias  as  garden  flowers, 
373 

Caesalpinia  Gilliesii,  78 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  as  a  bor- 
der subject,  282;  C.  polyrrhiza, 
23 
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Calcium  cyanimide,  experiments 
with,  151 

Cambridge,  chair  of  botany  at,  341 

Camellia  tree,  an  old,  358 

Campanula  amabilis,  54;  C.  imere- 
tina,  123;  C.  laciniata,  165;  C, 
phyctidccalyx,  23 ;  C.  Raddeana, 
23';  C.  X  Stansfieldi,  93;  C.  sul- 
phurea,  23;   C.  versicolor,  126 

Campanulas,  hybrid,  28,  93 

Canada,  fruit-growing  in,  186 

i  anhamo  braziliensis,  a  new  textile 
plant,  213 

( 'anna,  old  and  new  varieties  uf,  306 

Cann  House,  Plymouth,  4 

Cape  Aloes,  151 

Carduus  Kerneri,  52 

Carnation-raising  at  ''The  Warren/' 
Hayes,  107 

I  1 1  nations,  American  varieties  of, 
314;  cross-fertilisation  of,  116; 
layering,  126;  re-naming,  328, 
337,  358,  430  ;  some  new  varieties 
of,  391  ;  the  running  of  the 
colours  in,  91 

Carpenteria  califnrnica,  6 

Carrots,  blai  k,  342 

Carving  initials  and  names  on  trees, 
185 

Cassia  remigera  flowering  in  India, 
394 

Castle  Ashby  gardens,  304 

Castle,    E.    J.    {Pictorial   Pro. 
Potato-growing),  420 

Castle,  R.  Lewis  [The  Book  of  Mar- 
ket Gardening),  153 

<  astlewellan  gardens,  351 

Catalpa  bignonioides,  154 

Catalpas  in  flower,  137 

Catasetum  laminatum  at  Glebe- 
lands,  385 

Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  239;  C. 
X  Davisii,  221;  C.  labiata, 
peloria  in,  366 

Cedronella  cana,  182 

Celeriac,  home-grown,  341  ;  the  cul- 
ture of,  359 

Celmisias,  2 

Centaurea  babylonica,  t82 

Cereus  candicans,  74 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables :  —  Apple-;  :    Encore.     Ill 
James  Grieve,  329;  Miller's  Seed- 
ling, 235  ;   Broccoli:   Michaelma 
White,  299  ;   1'e  i  :   Quite  Com.  nt, 
139;    Pear:    Collis's  Hesslc,  23 
Potatos  :      Brj  Ion's     I  'ham]  i  m, 
299;    Dr.   Gillespie,  205;    Ru 
Queen,  299. 

Certificated    Plants.       Aeridi 

1 1  lulletiannm,  Fowler's  variety, 
56  ;  A.  virens  Sanderas,  36  ;  \ 
plenium  laceratum,  234;  Begonia 
elatior  x,  297;  B.  Miss  May 
Sutton,  35;  B.  Purity  35;  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Madame  live,  36";  B.-C. 
Mrs.  J.  I.eeman  inversa,  298 ; 
B.-C.  striata  splendidissima,  36; 
Brasso-Laslia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix, 
Westfield  variety,  414;  Bulbo- 
phyllum  virescens,  36  ;  Capsicum 
annuum  Cel-estial,  Supp.  p.  iv., 
Nov.  10;  Caladium  Dorothy 
Peto,  97;  Calanthe  alpha,  414'; 
Carnation  Britannia,  398;  C. 
Cupid,  54;  C.  Mrs.  H.  Burnett, 
398;  C.  Mrs.  Robert  Norman, 
265;  C.  Robert  Berkelev,  54;  C. 
Robert  Craig,  297;  C.  St.  Louis, 
297  ;  C.  White  Perfection,  297  ; 
Cattleya  As'itoni,  Westonbirt 
variety,  98;  C.  Atalanta,  Fow- 
ler's variety,  98 ;  C.  Claud'an, 
96;  C.  Cleopatra  (Leda),  Wes- 
tonbirt variety,  357,  sr  pp. 
p.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  C  Dowiana 
aurea,  Westfield  variety,  298  ;  C. 
Dusseldorfei  var.  Undine,  414 ; 
C.  X  Fabia  Bradshawiana,  329, 
Supp.  p.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  C.  X 
Fabia  Goodsoni,  360;  C.  x 
Fabia  superba,  Supp.  p.  iv.,  Nov. 
10  ;  C.  fulveseens  delicata,  Supp. 
p.  iv.,  Nov.  10  ;  C.  F.  W.  Wigan, 
Goodson's  variety,  36  ;  C.  Hardy- 
ana.   "Our  Queen,''  265;    C.   H. 


•'Rex,''  234;  C.  X  Ins  "Coun- 
tess of  Morley,"  169;  c.  labiati 
Capt.  ].  V .  Laycock,  323,  Supj 
p.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  C.  1.  Peeler'- 
variety,  298;  C.  Lord  Rothschild, 
Westonbirt  variety,  I'M;  ('.  Man- 
tini,  Fowler's  variety,  Supp. 
p.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  C.  Mai-teis  una 
superba,  Supp.  p.  iv.,  Nov.  10; 
C.  Mrs.  J.  w.  Whiteley,  "  Ross- 
lyn  variety,  265;  C.  "Mrs.  Mvi.i 
Peeters,"  56;  C.  Octave  Doin 
var.  Herbert  Goodson,  298;  C. 
Pittiana,  Low's  variety,  205;  C. 
Warscewiczii  saturata,  98;  C.  W. 
"White  Queen,"  36;  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Beauty  of  Weybridge, 
Supp.  p.  in.,  Nov.  10;  Algernon 
Davis,  297;  Buttercup,  Supp. 
p.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  Dora  Godfrey, 
297;  Dorothy  Gouldsmith,  251; 
Edith  Hading,  360;  Ethel,  200, 
217;  Fred  Duck,  Supp.  p.  iii., 
Nov.  10;  Glitter,  Supp.  pp.  iii., 
iv.,  Nov.  10;  Hector,  251;  II 
Hearn,  360;  Lizzy,  Supp.  p.  iii., 
Nov.  10  ;  Mad.  R.  Oberthur,  360  ; 
Mile.  G.  Rivol,  300:  Mercedes, 
217;  Merstham  White,  360;  Mis, 
H.  Hampson,  360 ;  Miss  Olive 
Dumsdav,  Supp.  p.  iii.,  Nov.  10; 
Mis.  Arthur  Beech.  217;  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  297;  Mrs.  Bi. 
Supp.  p.  iv.,  Nov.  10  ;  Mrs  l' 
Redden,  Supp.  p.  iii..  Not  10; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Scott.  250;  Mrs.  v,,. 
man  Davis,  297  ;  Mrs.  . 
fox,  360  ;  Tapis  de  Neige,  2.(1  -. 
White  ( iountess,  217  ,  t  In  a 
tlieinum  maximum  Mi  I  harl< 
Lowthian    Bell,    35 ;     Ca 

,r,  i.  414  ;  <  '•  ill  hil  "Hi 

Bivouac,     265;     Crocus 
var.   Mai  tthi  miseus,  Supp.  p.  iv., 
Ni  iv.    10  :    C  ch  I     ertoni- 

anum    vii  ide,    133 ;     I 
erythn  istj  lum,      -ii"> ;      Cypi 
dium        Actaeus,     Bank     I 
ir. 414;  C   A  ;aeus  lang!. 
414;   C.  Actaeus  superbum,  -111; 
i '.   liar  in   Schroder,   \ 
169;    C.    callo-Rothschildi; 
36  ;  C.  eboraicum,  414;  C    I     K 
Sander,  var.  King  I  laakon,  360  , 
C.  Fletcherianum,  234;    i 
maine    Opoix,    Westfi 
X,   360,   and 
10;    C.    Godefroyae    leucochilum 

i.  SG  :  C.  H.ii 
anum,  Park  Lodge  variety,  139; 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  41-1; 
C.  Leeanum  "Corona,"  360;  I'. 
Muriel  Hollington,  298;  I". 
Niobe,  Oakwood  variety,  11-1  ;  C 
nitens.  Ball's  variety,  Supp.  p.  iv., 
Nov.  HI;  C.  Stephanos,  360:  C. 
Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  W'elleslev, 
414;  C.  Vii  tory,  234  ;  C.  W 
anum,  Westonbirt  variety,  414; 
C.  Zeno,  Craven's  variety,  414  ; 
Dahlias:  Claret  Cup.  202";  Daisy 
Staples.  234  ;  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray,  169, 
202;  Diavolo,  202;  I  ugi  -  in, 
169;  G  ell  .  Jim  ;  Gl  ria,  202; 
Hamlet  201  ;  Hyacinth,  234; 
Kitty,  234:  Mavourneen,  202: 
Meteor,  202,  234;  Portia,  234; 
Princess  Mary,  169 ;  Rev  A. 
Hall,  200,  202;  Rodney,  234: 
Ruby  Grinsted,  234;  Sunshine, 
234;"  White  Perfection,  202; 
Davallia  elegans,  var  Mayi,  35; 
Delphinium  Cintra,  54  ;  Dendro- 
bium  Arthur  Ashworth,  234  ;  D. 
Phalamopsis,  329;  D.P.,  Gatton 
Park  varietv,  414  ;  D.P.,  "  Phyllis 
Moore,"  298 ;  D.P  splendens, 
Supp.  p.  iv.,  Nov.  10 ;  Epiden- 
drum  floribundum,  Supp.  p.  iv., 
Nov.  10;  Gilia  coronopifolia, 
169 ;  Gladiolus :  Golden  Ray, 
138 ;  Mrs.  Cecil  Baring,  138 ; 
Mrs.  Coddington,  138;  White 
Knight,  138;  Hemipilia  amethy- 
stina,  36  ;  Laelia  pumila  superba, 
298  ;  Laelio-Cattleva  Berthe  Four- 
nier,  139 ;  L.-C,  Holford's 
variety,   234 ;    L.-C.   elegans   His 


Majesty,  169;  L.-C.  ('..  G.  VVhite- 
li  gge,  265  :  I..-C.  Golden  Beauty, 
Supp.  i>.  iv.,  Nov.  10;  L.-C. 
Mrs.  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  201  : 
L.-C.  Nysa  gloriosa,  139;  L.-C. 
Phryne,  <  Jatton  Park  variety,  205  ; 
L.-C.  Sunset,  201  ;  L.-C.  Wood- 
fordiensis,  201  ;  Lisianthus  x 
eythropensis  (Russellianus),  35  ; 
Lycaste  tricolor  albens,  56;  Mas- 
llaria  nigrescens,  329 ;  Miltonia 
Clowesii  rosefieldiensis,  265 : 
Mormodes,  Buccinator  variety, 
329  ;  Nemesia  Orange  Queen,  55  ; 
lephrolepis  cordata  tesselata, 
298  :  X.  pectinata  canalicu- 
Iata,  97;  X.  Todeaoides,  265: 
Verines :  Crimson  King,  265  ; 
flexuosa  alba,  297  ,  Xvmphaea 
atro-purpurea,  97  ;  N.  James 
Brydon,  35;  Odontioda  Bohn- 
hoffi.e,  234;  O.  Heatonense  St. 
Vincent,  414 ;  Odontoglossum 
amabile,  Glebelands  variety,  414  ; 
O.  crispo-Harryanum,  Rosslyn 
variety,  98  ;  I  >.  I  urydii  e.  36  ;  I  I 
Fletcherianum,  98;  O.  grande 
Zandaghe  variety,  36;  Oncidium 
Stanleyi,  169;  Osmund  a  palus- 
tris,  vat .  Mayi,  35  ;  Pel  irgi  mium 
Hector  Piacomelli,  35 ;  Phlox 
Tapis  Blanc,  169  :  Pi  ily  >tai  rrj  a 
grandiflora,  201;  Roses  Doro- 
thy Page  Roberts,  217,  Gottfried 
Keller,  13s ;  Mis.  fardine,  35; 
Mrs.  Stewart  Clarke,  217;  Nellie 
Johnstone,  265;  Queen  of  Spain, 
35;  Richardia  Mrs  Roosevelt, 
35;  Sobralia  Lowii,  169;  Sophro- 
|  Htleya  eximia,  329;  Sophro- 
Laelia  Phroso,  98  ;  Stokesia  cya- 
nea  precox,  97;  Sweet  p, 
Audrey  ( 'rier,  38,  97 :  D 
1  '■  >  I  j  •  r.      38  '  .iii  ert, 

Etta     Dyke,     38;      Hoi 
Wright,    38;    Maud    Guest,    38; 
Princi     ■    Maud     ol     Wales,    38 ; 
Que  n     m      "-  ' 

I  :     I  i  .  ■      .  23  1 

armata  Veitchii,  298 

llotanical     G  ISO, 

310;  rubber  exhibition  in,  421 
:    ii.   rubbei  culture  in,  213,  421 
i  'Impair,  i  Pine,  the,  11 

ir   use    in    teai  hing    fruit 
culture,  131 

Chatham    Islands,    flora  of   the,  340 
tsworth   gardens,    appointment 
at,  131 

i  i  ,  quels  i  lourt,   Bucks,  285 

ter,  the  late  William,   114.    155 

China,  the  flora  of,  11  ;  the  Primu- 
la    of,   I'.'l.  206,  230 

Chris!  I  FilU  urn), 

342 

Chrysanthemum  blooms,  big.  359; 
congress  at  Caen,  309 ;  Eleanor 
Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
264  ;  exhibition  of  children's. 
165,  229;  Edith  Ilarling,  439; 
Exhibitions  and  showboards, 
430  :  French  varieties  of,  422 ; 
notes,  342.  393,  422;  Robert 
Morgan,  445:  Rust  fungus, 
327  ;  Tokio,  12  ;  American,  393  ; 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  342, 
377,  412 ;  'certificated  at  the 
Paris  show,  342 ;  in  a  market 
nursery,  248  ;  single  varieties  of, 
402  ;  yellow  varieties  of,  during 
1908,  '393;  at  Shaw's  Gardens, 
U.S.A.,  445  (see  also  under 
"Certificated  Plants") 

Cider-making,  427 

Citrate  of  lime  in  Dominica,  229 

Clarke,   C.B.,  the   late,  341 

Classification  of  plants,  the 
authors  of  the  various,  262 

Clathrus  caneellatus  (rare  British 
fungus),  248 

Clematis  flowers,  the  lasting  pro- 
perty  of,   182 

Cockroaches,  to  destroy,  435 

Cocoa,  a  new  variety  of,  406 

Codiaeums  at  Brent  Hill  Nursery, 
296 

Coleus  thvrsoideus.  304 


Colonial  Notes,  47,   151,  286,  320, 

334,  384,  406,  421,  440 
Commercial  corruption,  71,   182 
Conference  on  plant  hardiness  i 
acclimatisation,      a,      391  ; 
hybridisation,  81,  90,  94,  111,  115 
<  'onifers,  the  propagation  of,  353 
i  lonnaught  Park,  Dover,  287 
Cooke,    M.    C.    [Fungoid    Pests    of 

Cultivated  Plants),  223 
Co-operative  flower  show,  a,  149 
Copped  Hall,  Apples  at,  274 

Mine  Banksii  at  Castlewellan, 
240  ;  C.  indivisa  raised  from  seed 
ii    I  astlewellan,    245 
Cornish  trip,  a,  159,  185 
lorrevon,   M.    (Nos  Arbres),   196 
(  i  rruption,    commercial,    182,    197, 

229 
Cortaderia     argentea     growing     in 

Mr.   Goff's  nursery,  295 
|  orylus     Colurna     (Constantinople 

mil,  257 
i  ovent  Garden  maiket,  new  build- 
ings at.  417  ;  at  Christmas,  417 
Crocus   Boryi   Marathoniseus,  335 
i  nuns       species,      235;       autumn 

flow;  iing,   335 
i  ronartium    ribicolum    (on    Black 

I  'nrr.inti,    247 
( luba,  note  from,  387 
i  npressus  nootkatensis,   166 
Currant-bud     mite,     researches    at 

Wisley,  356,  377 
I  nrrant.    Black,    new   pest   of   the, 

217 
Cyclamen  culture,  302 
Cyder-making  in  Normandy,  4111 
I  -  inliidiuni      erythrostylum,     286; 
lieties  of,  from  Glasnevin,  41!) 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  239;  C. 
Germaine       Opoix,       "  Westfield 
variety,"  411 ;    C.    X    Harri-Lce- 
.uium.   Park  Lodge  variety,  166; 
|       insigne,   double  inflorescence, 
419;   C.   i.   Sanderae,  366;   C.    x 
Lawrenceano-Niobe,   224;    C.    x 
Youngianum       var.       superbum, 
439  ;  C.  seedlings  flowering  early, 
385  (see  "  Certificated  Plants.") 


ni  polifolia  var.   alba,  153 
Dahlem,  Germany,  state  biologii  al 

titution  at,  151 
Dahlia   Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 

242 
Dahlia  Society  in  the  United  States, 

391 
Dahlias  at  Wisley,  a  trial  of,  216; 

Cactus,  373;  new,  of  1906,  427 
Darrah's,    the   late    Mr.,    succulent 

ts  given  to  Manchester,  427 
Darreen  gardens,  368 
Dasylirion    glaucophyllum     flower- 
ing at  Imvood,  247 
Dawes,     James,     appotntm—t     in 

New  Zealand,  M 
Debating    societies,    federation  of, 

282,  296,  313,  327 
Dendrobium    Chrysanthemum,    re- 
markable plant  of,  374 
Dendrology  in  France,  52;  in  Ger- 

many,  52 
Devon  garden,  plants  in  a.  53 
Dianthus  alpinus,  44 
Diels,    Dr.    L.    (jugendformen 

Bluthcnreife  im  Pf\anzenreich\,  178 
Dioon  edule,  288 
Discounts   to    gardeners,    313, 

341  (See  also  "  Prevention  of  ' 

ruption  Bill  ") 
Dishonest  exhibiting,  311 
Distylium  racemosum,  303 
Dogs  Act,  1906,  393 
D'lJmbrain,  Rev.   II.   II.,  proposed 

memorial  to,  229 
Donegal  garden,  a,  113 
Dresden  "Horticultural    Exhibition, 

11,  50 
Duncan,  F.  Martin  (Insert  Pests  *f 

the  Farm  and  Garden},  151 
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Earle,     Mrs.     C.     W.     [Letters    to 

Young  and  Old),  426 
Economic  entomology,  294 
Economic  plants,  herbarium  speci- 
mens of,  387 
Edinburgh    Chrysanthemum    show, 
an   American   view   of   the,   393 ; 
Rose  show,  31 
Edmonton,    Alberta,    a   note    from, 

440 
Electricity  and  plant  growth,  71,  180 
Ellacombe's,  Canon,  garden  at  Bit- 
ton,  386 
Ellis,  C.  J.,  presentation  to,  181 
Elwes,   H.   J.    (The   Trees  of   Great 

Britain  and  Ireland),  372. 
•■'.ncephalartos  Alstensteinii,  206  ^ 
English  gardeners  in  America,  278 
Entomology,   economic,   294 
Epilobium  luteum,  23 
Epsom  salts  for  Azaleas,  393 
Errera,  Leo,  bust  of  the  late,  19 
Eria  flava,  23 
Erica,  hardy  species  of,  253;  hints 

on  propagating,  45 
Erythroxylons  of  Grenada,  the,  47 
Ether  and  plant-growth,  200 
Etherisation  of  Lilacs,  392 
Eugenia  apiculata,  152 
Eupnorbias,     succulent,     a     mono- 
graph of,   409 
Eustoma  Russellianum,  the  culture 

of,  78 
Events  of  the  year,  442 
Examinations  in  horticulture,   149, 

276 
Exhibition  Roses,  old  and.  new, 
Exhibiting  vegetables,  8,  31,  120 


Earrer,  the  late  William,  91 

Eern  crests,  27 

Fern-culture  for  town  dwellers,  199 

Eern  sports,  American,  387 ;  and 
species,  296  (see  Christensen's  In- 
dex) 

Ferns,  anatomical  classification  of 
certain,  75 

Ferns,  hardy,  in  autumn,  214 

Fernery,  the,  214,  262,  387,  444 

Fertilisation,  the  nature  of,  246 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill, 
51 

Fertilisers,  lectures  on,  341 

Fire-resisting  tree,  a,  11 

Fixtures,  garden,  the  law  of,  221 

Flora  of  China,   11 

Florist,  the  art  of  the,  392 

Florists'  flowers,  23,  91 

Flower  garden,  the,  9,  28,  48,  63,  89, 
146,  162,  179,  195,  211,  227,  242, 
258,  274,  291,  307,  323,  338,  354, 
388,  407,  424,  441 

Flower-pot  with  a  movable  tray,  137 

Flower  show  arrangements,  10 

Flowers  in  season,  11,  70,  72,  110, 
197,  213,  278,  294,  309,  341,  359 

Flowers,  wild,  for  cutting,  14 

Forcing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  157,  183, 
192  ;   Strawberries,  103 

Foreign  correspondence,  42,  79, 
108,  190,  226,  270,  319,  387,  402 

Forestry,  290,  388 ;  at  Oxford,  261  ; 
British,  11 ;  in  Germany,  154 

Fota  gardens,  368 

Frogmore  gardens,  263 

Fruiterers'  Company  vis.it  Maid- 
stone, 181 

Fruit  at  the  Mansion  House,  309  ; 
conference  at  Dublin,  314  ;  at  Wye 
College,  341  ;  crops  and  birds, 
358,  432 ;  crops  and  the  weather 
in  N.W.  Scotland,  137  ;  crops  in 
Ireland,  the,  19 ;  crops,  remarks 
on  the,  64,  70,  83,  104,  123,  144  ; 
notes,  273;  register,  239,  311,  334, 
439  ;  sales  in  Austria,  71  ;  show, 
109  j  marketing  of,  337  ;  preserva- 
tion of,  131  ;    transit  by  rail,  205 


Fruit-culture,  explanatory  charts 
on,  131 ;  in  Gloucestershire,  150  ; 
in  British  Columbia,  384 ;  in 
Canada,  189 

Fruit-gathering,  264 

F'ruit-trees  in  pots,  forcing,  157,  183, 
192 ;  in  springtime,  a  protection 
for,  232 ;  the  value  of  limewash 
on,  262 

Fruits,  some  tropical,  309 ;  the 
breeding  of,  116 ;  under  glass,  9, 
29,  48,  63,  89,  109,  128,  147,  162, 
178,  195,  211,  227,  243,  258,  274, 
290,  307,  323,  339,  355,  371,  389, 
406,  425,  440  ;  walls  at  Wrotham 
Park  gardens,  402  ;  cold-resisting, 
116 

Fumigating  wiih  tobacco  paper,  252 

Funkia  lancifolia  var.  tardiflora,  321 

Fungi,  Australian  rust,  25 

Fungus,  a  rare,  248 

Fusicladium  dendriticum  attacking 
Apples,   21 


Gardeners,  bequests  to,  229  ;  dis- 
missed for  their  political  views, 
59;  presentations  to,  410;  two 
aged,   311 

Garden-fixtures,  the  law  of,  'JiM 

Garden  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  a,  319 

Garden-outings  in  America,   112 

Garden,  the  season  in  the,  15 

Gasteria  X   Pethamensis,  377 

Genetic  research,  the  progress  of,  81 

Gentiana  ornata,  182  ;  G.  scabra  in 
Kew  Gardens,  386 

Gerbera  Jamesoni,  natural  varia- 
tions in,  288,  314,  328,  421 

German  nurserymen,  71 

Germany,  note  from,  42 

Gesnera  cardinalis,  153 

Gilia  coronooifolia,  276 

Gladiolus-culture,  profitable,  180 

Gladioli  as  annuals,  261  ;  G.  Mrs. 
Cecil  Baring,  158  ;  G.  psittacinus, 
137  ;  seedlings,  79,  154  ;  G.  tristis, 
47 

Glass,  rough  plate,  for  garden  uses, 
281,  296 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  351  ; 
Cymbidiums  from,  419 

Glaziou,  the  late  M.,  442 

Gloag,  M.  R.  (A  Book  of  English 
Gardens),  393 

Gloxinia  with  petaloid  stamens,  215 

Goeldi  Museum,  Brazil,  278 

Goodacre,  Mr.  J.  H.,  in  America,  50 

Gooseberry,  a  striped,  280  ;  disease 
and  the  Red  Currant,  294  ;  mil- 
dew, the  American,  294,  301,  317, 
370,  409,  411 

Gooseberries,  93 

Grafting,  bud,  367 ;  grafting,  dou- 
ble, the  Pear,  150 ;  influence  of 
scion  on  stock  in,  279;  investiga- 
tions in,  150;  results  of,  upon 
Apples,  52 

Grapes :  Gros  Colmar,  274,  313 ; 
Mrs.  Pince,  20 

Grassites,  the  (a  parable),  428 

Greenhouse  at  Kew,  the,  91,  213, 
335,  443 

Greenhouse  building  with  patent 
cement,  151 ;  constructing  a 
cheap,  235 

Guevina  Avellana,  174 

Gunnera  leaves  eaten  by  pheasants, 
396,  412,  431 

Gunnersbury  House,  101 

Gunnersbury  Park,   121 

Gymnosporangium  Sabinae  (Pear 
rust  disease),  134 


H 


HABENARIA   repens,    a   floating   Or- 
chid, 146 
Hailstorms,  severe,  15,  71 


Hampton  Court,  the  flower  garden 

at,  23S 
Hanley  Show,  children's  exhibits  at 

the, "74 
Haplocarpa  scaposa  in  Pretoria,  320 
Hardy  flower  border,  28,  46,  218 
Hardy  fruit  garden,   8,   29.   48,   63, 

89,  129,  146,  163,  179,  195,  210, 
226,  243,  259,  291,  306,  322,  339, 
355,  371,  389,  407,  424,  440 

Harwood,  W.  S.  (The  New  Earth), 
194 

Hawaii,  nursery  catalogues  for,  443 

Hay  crop  of  1906,  the,  113 

Heaths,  the  hardy,  255 

Helianthus  decapetalus,  commer- 
cial value  of  the  tubers  of,  393 

Henry,  Dr.  Augustine  (The  Trees  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  372 

Henslow,  Rev.  G.  (Plants  of  the 
Bible),  426 

Ileracleum  Mantegazzianum,  52 

Herbaria,  the  uses  of,  276 

Hilgard,  E.  W.  {Soils),  210 

Hoe,  the  use  of  the,  27 

Holder,  Randall's  tilting  plant,  312 

Hole,  memorial  to  the  late  Dean, 
249 

Holland  House,  flower  show  at,  10, 
30,  31 

Hollies  in  Kew  Gardens,  186 ; 
planting,  288 

Honey  season  in  the  north,   213 

Hoodia   Currori,   62 

Hopetoun  House,  border  Pinks  at, 
224 

Horn-beam,  the  pyramidal,  229 

Horse-Chestnut  tree  flowering  in 
October,  281 

Horticultural  Improvement  Socie- 
ties, proposed  federation  of,  248, 
282,  296,  313,  327;  science,  a 
society  for,  92 

Hot-wafer  systems,  faulty  circula- 
tion in,  436 

Hyacinths  for  beds  and  groups,  377 

Hybridisation,    conference   on,    81, 

90,  94,  111,  115 
Hybridisation        among        bulbous 

plants,  132 
Hybridists,   some  famous,   85 
Hydrangea  Hortensia  in  tubs,  215  ; 

blue,  443 


I 


Imtatiens    Holstii    as    a    bedding 
plant,   296 :    I.    Oliveri  in   green- 
house at  Kew,  293 
India,  note  from,  126 ;   potato  cul- 
ture in,  334 
Inventions,  new,  137,  199,  381 
Tonopsis  utricularioides,  23 
Ireland,   the  fruit  crops  in,   19 
Irish    gardens,     some    noted,     351, 

368  ;    Potatos  as  "  seed,"  336 
Iris   tectorum,    a   white   variety   of, 

216,  226 
Italian  gardens,  two  famous,  428 


Jackson,  B.  Davdon  [George  Bent- 
ham),  244 

Jasminum  primulinum,  its  history 
and  culture,  44 

Johannsen,  Prof.,  85 

Joint  Railway  and  Parliamentary 
Committee,   393 

Jordan,  A.   J.,,    the  late,  229 

Jordan,   F.,   appointment   of,   247 

Judging   at   flower   shows,   204 

Juniperus  Cedrus,  14 


K 


Kales,  a  trial  of,  at  Wisley,  230, 
388 

Kennedyas,  propagating,  45 

Kensington  Gardens,  flower  gar- 
dening at,   154 

Kerchove,  the  late  Count  de,  71  ; 
Memorial,  427 

Kermadec  Islands,  flora  of  the,  240 

Kew  Gardens,  Bank  Holiday  at, 
130  ;  Hollies  in,  196;  notes  from, 
14,  23,  47,  78,  91,  153,  182,  242, 
306,  320,  335,  386,  443  ;  the  green- 
house at,  213  ;  the  rock-garden  in 
June,  154 ;  the  succulent  house 
at,  373 ;  gardeners,  the  wages  of, 
310 

Kilmacurragh  Gardens,  351 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  8,  28,  49,  63, 
89,  109,  129.  146,  162,  179,  195, 
211,  226,  242,  259,  275,  291,  307, 
322,  338,  335,  371,  388,  407,  424, 
441 

Kniphofia  (Tritoma)  X  Goldelse,  43 

Kochia  scoparia,  154,  167 

Kumaon,  the  flora  of,  203 


Lachenalia  hyacinthina,  304 
Ladia  majalis  alba,  44 
Lailio-Cattleya  exoniensis,   286 
Land  Tenure  Bill,  the,  and  nursery- 
men, 292,  311,  338 
Larch,  a  new  insect  pest  of  the,  197 
Larix  leptolepis   as   a  timber  tree, 

290 
Larkspurs,  78 

Lastrea  montana  var.  truncata,  137 
Lattice-leaf  plant,  a  new,  270 
Laurus  Camphora,  propagating,  6 
Lavender  water,   to  make,   140 

Law     Notes  :  —  Agricultural  laws 
and    gardeners,    292,     311,     326; 
Claim  for  a  Cattleya  at  Salford, 
430 ;      Fertilisers     and     Feeding 
Stuffs  Bill,  51  ;    Prevention  of  Cor- 
ruption Act,  the,  182,  197,  229,  279, 
261,  328,  338,  356,  376,  390,  394  ; 
florists  and  the  Factory  Act,  262  ; 
law  of  garden-fixtures,  221  ;  legis- 
lation  for  nurserymen,  376;   Or- 
chids sold    from   coloured   draw- 
ings, 391,  445 
Layering,  propagation  by,  46,  126 
Leaves,  pitcher-shaped,  52 
Lecomte,  Prof.,   M.P.H.,  31 
Legacy  to  the   Gardeners'   Benevo- 
lent Institution,  357 
Legacies  to  gardeners.  357 
Lemon  juice,  to  preserve,  60 
Leonardslee,    Horsham,    272;     late 

flowers  at,  314 
Leonotis     Leonurus    as    a    garden 

plant,  377 
Lewis,    H.    M.    Gwyn    (A     Concise 
Handbook  of  Garden  Shrubs),  368 
Lightning    and    Beech    trees,     112, 

130,  154,  167,  184 
Lilacs,   the  etherisation  of,  392 
Lilford   Hall   rock-garden,   225 
Lilium     auratum     var.    platyphyl- 
lum,  218,  313;   L.   neilgherrense, 
160;   L.  philadelphicum,  153;   !.. 
polyphyllum,    126 ;     L.    sulphur- 
eum,   190;    L.   Sutchuanense  and 
I..  Maximowiczii,  20 
Lily  of  the  Valley,   retarding,   149 
Lily  season  in  Scotland,  the,  171 
Lime    tree,    unusual     flowering     <<f 

the,   12 
Lime  in  soils,  160 
Lime-wash  on  fruit  trees,  the  value 

of,  262 
Limes,   commercial   citrate  of,   229 
Lincoln  Tark,  America,  71 
Linnaeus'  garden  at  Upsala,  385 
London    markets    and    their    sup- 
plies, 4 
Lowe,  Richard,  278 
Luton  Hoo  gardens,  185 
Lvthrum   Salicavia  by  lake-side   at 
'Kew,  70 
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M 

Maeterlinck,  .Maurice  (Old- 
.  392 

Malay  Mates,  agriculture  in  the, 
71 

Malvastrum   lateritium,    182 

Manchester,  gift  of  plants  to,  427 

Manila,   the  gardens  of,  402 

Mannheim,  horticultural  exhibition 
at,   341 

Manures,  plant-food  constituents 
in,  26 

Marantas,  322 

Marble,  to  clean,  20 

Mangosteen  fruiting  in  Guinea, 
229 

Manot,  M.,  honour  for,  131 

Market  gardening,  78 

Marketing  of  fruit,  the,  337 

Markets,  London,  and  their  sup- 
plies, 4 

Massee,  George  (Text  Book  of 
Fungi),  368 

Mathern  Palace,  Monmouthshire, 
24(1 

Mc Alpine,  D.  (The  Rusts  of  Aus- 
tralia), 25 

Meconopsis  bella,  198;  M.  hetero- 
phylla,  23 

Melons  at  Buxted  Park  gardens, 
153 

Mendel's  laws  and  their  applii  a- 
tion  to  plants,  115,  131 

Meteorology,  economic,  and  the 
fruit  crops,  91  ;    lessons  in.   52 

Michauxia  campanuloides,  112 

Mil  rosphaera  grossulariaa  (Goose- 
berry mildew  |,  294 

Miltonia  Cogniauxiaj  X  at  Rose- 
field,  271 

Mitten,  William,  the  late,  246 

Monmouthshire  gardens,   two,   240 

Mormodes  Buccinator  theiochlo- 
rum,  3>7 ;  M.  Badiura  at  Tring 
Park,  419 

Morris,  Sir  Daniel,  31 

M  isses,  Mitten's  collection  sold 
to  the  American  Government,  391 

Montbretias,  some  new  varieties 
of,  197 

Mount  Harry,  Brighton,  Orchids 
at,   224 

Mount  Usher  gardens,  352 

Motmton,   near  Chepstow,  241 

Mount  Vesuvius,  a  garden  near, 
319 

Mowing  machines,  motor,  20 

Mulgedium  Plumieri,  126 

Miinro,  Andrew  (Book-keeping 
vn  to  Date),  181 

Mutisia  decurrens,  110 

Myoporum  rosmarinifolium,  21G 


N 


Naples,  a  garden   in,  319 

Narcissus  viridiflorus,  375 

Natural  History  Museum,  279;  an 
interesting  exhibit   at,  262 

Natural  order  of  plants,  a  new, 
149 

Nature-knowledge,  392 

Nematus  Erichsonii  (insect  pest  of 
Larch),   197 

dies,  four  new  hybrid,  3*7 

Xephrolepis  exaltata  var.  canali- 
culata,  198  ;   the  genus,  444 

Nerines,   the  culture  of,  336 

New  Zealand  International  Exhibi- 
tion, 374 

New   Zealand  plants,  240 

Xitrates  from  a  fresh  source,  131 

Nitrogen  in  rainfall,  294 

Normandy,  a  lecture  on,  357; 
i  j  der  making  in,  401 

Ni  irth-west,   the    i  Ireat,  440 

Nurseryman  as  magistrate,  70 

Nurserymen  and  the  agricultural 
laws,  311,  322:  and  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill,  292,  338;  and  the 
Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill, 
390;  legislation  for,  376,  409; 
German,   71 


Nursery  Notes  : — Comacho  & 
Co.,  Brighton,  100  ;  Clark,  G.  & 
A.,  Ltd.,  Dover,  280;  Craven 
Nursery  Co.,  Clapham,  Yorks, 
107;  Cutbush,  W.,  &  Son,  Bar- 
net,  383;  Jannoch,  'P.,  Dersing- 
liam,  237;  McBean  <.V  Sons, 
Cooksbridge,  190;  Paul  &  Sons, 
Cheshunt,  106;  Paul,  WiLiam,  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  142 ;  Rus- 
sell, L.  R.,  Richmond,  13; 
Spath,  Herr,  42  ;  Sutton  iV  Sons, 
'Reading,  209 ;  Tulley,  Joseph, 
Enfield^  394;  Veitch,  J.,  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  374;  Watkins  iv 
Simpson's,  Feltham,  53 

Nymphaea  thermalis,  324 ;  N.  zan- 
zibarensis  rosea,   248 

Nymphaeas,   135 


I  Ismunda  palustris  var.  Mayii,  161 
Oxalis    adenophylla,    14;     O.    bra- 

ziliensis,  304 
Oxford,  forestry  at,  261 


Obituary  :  — Archduke     Otto     of 
Austria,    409;     Ballantine,    Mrs. 
II.,     168;      Boyd,     |ohn     Brack, 
445;    Chester,   'William,   93,    114. 
155;      Churchill,     G.     C,     309; 
Clarke,  Charles  Baron,  164,  241  ; 
Cock,    Robert,    93;     Eisenbarth, 
Gottlieb,  284  ;  Ellwanger,  George, 
43):       Farrer,       William,      91; 
Fletcher,    R.    G.,    364;    Froebel, 
Otto,    21S;    Glendinning,    Robert 
Pince,  347  ;    Henderson,  Andrew, 
218;       Huntley,      II. .race,      315; 
Johnson,    Jos.    Forsyth,   93;    Jor- 
don,  A.    f.,   229;    Law-Schofield, 
G.   W.,    188;    l  »  khurst,   Ilenrv, 
168;      Marks,      Benjamin,      59 
Meyer,    I.   W.,    120;    Oudemans 
I).  ,  262:   Pamell,  W.,  379,  400 
Pfitzer,   Prof.,  408;    Pun,  Grei  n 
wood.    364:    Reid,    E.    G.,    284 
Shepherd,   Mrs.  Theodosia,  261 
Shingler,     [ohn,    815;     Squibbs 
Robert,    155;    Taylor,    A.,    364 
Thomas,    M.    O.,    379;     Turner 
11  any,     218;     Ward,     Prof.     Dr 
Marshall,  164;  Wilshere,  Charles 
Will-s,  246 
Ochna  multiflora,  212 
Odontioda  Vuylstekeae,  47 
Odontoglossum     amabile     "Royal 
Sovereign,"     152;     O.     crispum, 
double    flowers    of,    419;     0.    c. 
Jean  Linden,  419;   O.  c.   Madam 
Linden,  419  ;   O.  c.   variation  in, 
404:  O.   x  Euphrosyne,  239;  O. 
Londesboroughianum,     366 ;      O. 
Queen    Alexandra    var.    Carmen, 
13  ;   O.  at  Warrington,  317 
CEnothera  (Godetia)   Schamini,  341 
Omphalodes  Luciliae,  53,  445 
Oni  i  hum  sarcodes  ornatum,  23;  O. 

Limminghei,  23 
Oni  m  mildew,  236 
Onions,   the   culture  of  large.   305, 

336 
Orangeries,  42 
Oranges  and  Bananas,  419 
Orchard   houses,    placing   bees    in, 

233 
Orchid  house,  a  model,  404 
Orchid  houses,  work  in  the,  S.  29, 
49,  63.  88.  109,  129,  147.  163,  179, 
.   194,  210.  227,  243,  2  9.  275,  290, 
306,  323,  339,  355,  370,  389,  407, 
425,    441  ;    placing    ammonia    in, 
262  :   maintaining  of  moisture  in, 
278 
Orchid    notes    and    gleanings,    23, 
146,  199,  224,  239,  271/286,  317. 
366,  385,  404,  419 
Orchid  show  at  Dresden,  11 
Orchids     and     nitrifying     bacteria, 
262;   at  Mount   Harry,  Brighton, 
224;    a  sale  of  Imperial,  149;    at 
the     KruoD     wedding,     278 ;     in 
Manila.  403:    sold  from  coloured 
drawings,    391  ;    the   germination 
of,  115 
Orphan    Fund,    Royal    Gardeners', 
31,   181,   '09 


l'.EONi  society,  an  American,  40 

Pachira  aquatica,  308 

Palm  house,  a  proposed,  at  Buda- 
pest,  213 

Palms  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
405 

Pampas  grass,  a  fine  plant  of,  295 

Paradise,  a  riverside,  61 

Parks  and  squares  of  the  United 
states,  279 

Park  superintendents,  official  si 
of,   300 

Parliamentary  Committee,  the  Joint 
Railway  and,  205,  325,  393 

Partridge  canes,  15 

Peach  culture  out-of-doors,  127. 
154,  167,  184,  199,  215,  232,  281  ; 
at  Diddington  Hall  gardens,  2-1 

Peach  "Thames  Bank,"  154,  167 

Pear  Conference,  337  ;  rust  disease, 
the,  134  ;  scab,  the,  22 

Peas,  early  dwarf,  54 

Pedicularis  sceptrum  carolinum  in 
Upsal  Botanic,  385 

Peeters,  M.  A.,  85 

Pelargonium  Mrs.   Lawrence,  248 

Pelargoniums  in  Parliament  Square 
destroyed  by  creosote  funics, 
166;  Zonal,  improved  varieties 
of,  213 

Pentas  carnea,  304 ;  variety  alba, 
246 

Periploca  graeca,   fruits  of,  321 

Pfitzer,  Prof.,  85;    death  of,  408 
asants  and  Gunneras,  396.  412. 
431 

Phlox,  the  herbaceous,  222,  333 

Phoenix  canadensis  in  Sicily,  404 

Photographs  in  colours,  131  ;  of 
plants  taken  in  darkness,  358 

Phylloxera  in  Switzerland,  216 

Physianthus  albens,  313 

Picotees,  yellow-ground.  7-1 

Pinks,  border,  at  Hopetoi  i:  use 
224 

Pinus  sylvestris     bed 
prematurely,  278 

Pitcher-shaped  leaves,   .",  j 

Plane  trees  on  Thames  Embank- 
ment, 229 

Plantago  maxima,   182 

Plant  enemies  in  Saxony,  149 

Plant  food  constituents,  necessary, 
26 ;   for  fruiting  trees,  71 

Plant  holder,  Randall's  tilting,  342 

Plant  names,  and  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress, 279;   costers',   11 

I'l  mt  notes,  78,  126,  152,  162,  301, 
322 

Plant  Portraits:  — Abies 
Mariesii,  246;  Acer  japonicum 
ficifolium,  257  ;  A.  negirndo  cali- 
fornicum  aureum,  257  ;  A.  n.  var. 
aureo-marginata  elegans,  257  ;  A. 
platanoides  var.  Schvvedleri,  257  ; 
A.  polymorphum  laciniatum  pur- 
pureum,  257;  A.  pseudo-platanus 
var.  Leopoldi,  257 ;  Adenia  lo- 
bata,  379  ,  .Echmea  gigas,  409  ; 
Angraecum  Arnoldianum,  257  ; 
Anthurium  Andreanum  hybrids, 
238,  312;  Apples  Calville  Du- 
quesne,  166;  Krugers  Dickstiel, 
137;  Aristolochia  ornithocephala, 
168;  Berberis  stenophylla,  23-: 
Blakea  gracilis,  246  ;  Boronia  fas- 
tigiata,  110;  Brasso-Laeha  X  Ed- 
ward ML.  257;  Bulbophyllum 
Ericssoni,  110;  Catasetum  gal  ri- 
tum  var.  pachyglossum,  197  ; 
Cereus  Scheerii,  197 ;  Chloraea 
virescens,  246 ;  Chrysanthemum 
Mme.  Th.  Carvet,  405  ;  Clematis 
Lady   Northcliffe,   418 ;    Clematis 


mor.tana  rubens,  418;  Codon- 
opsis  Tangshen,  110;  Coreopsis 
Grantii,  409  ;  '  i  devensis, 

341  ;  (  rinum  Laurentii,  418;  i 
pripedium  Germaine  Opoix,  168; 
Deutzia  Wilsoni,  30;  Echinops 
Tournefortii,  379;  Euphorbia 
procumbens,  30  ;  Ficus  Knshnae, 
197 ;  Francoa  appendiculata, 
238:  Genista  cinerea,  30;  Gor- 
donia  grandis,  379 ;  Gurania 
malacophylla,  30;  Haemanthus 
Eetveldeanus  Queen  Victoria, 
312;  Hedychium  Bousigon- 
ianum,  224,  257;  Hedysarum 
multijugum  apiculatum,  110; 
Iris  Lorteti,  137  ;  [asminum  niti- 
dum,  137;  J,  primulinum,  312; 
Laelia  anceps  Williamsi,  257; 
Lselio  Cattleya  >.  Bletchleyensis, 
257;  Lilium  Brownii  var.  leu- 
cantha,  6;  L.  myriophyllum, 
341;  Linospadix  Mn  '  -  li'.i  ,  197; 
Lvcaste  Dyenana,  341  ;  Odont  i. 
glossum  naevium,  246  ;  <  (n<  idium 
tigrinum  splendidum,  2"i7  ;  Ophi- 
opogon  Regnien,  168 ;  Papaver 
orientale  var.  Mrs  Perry,  312 ; 
Paphiopedilum  glaucophyllum, 
30;  Passiflora  punctata,  246; 
Pear  Doyenne  G  i  Boucher, 
379;  Pentas  carnea  var.  alba, 
246;  Petunia  Rheingold,  312; 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestad- 
tiana  alba,  257;  Pleione  yunnan- 
ensis,    341  ;     I  :    cordata, 

409;  Rhododendron  Fordii,  409; 
Rhodostachys  pitcairniifi  ilia,  1 10  ; 
Ribes  cruentum,  341  ;  R.  "iburni- 
folium,  197;  Roses:  Mme. 
Georges  liruant,  405;  Cam 
405;  <haili.it.  K.lemm,  257; 
Dean  Hole,  312:  Hiawatha,  405; 
Sanchezia  nobilis,  246;  Vanda 
Wats,  mi,  409  (see  under  "  Botani- 
cal \  I  .  i  ■_  .  i 
Plants  photographed  in  darkness, 
358;    the  thoughtlessness  of,   72 


Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy: — 

Aponogeton  (Ouvirandra|  Hen- 
kelianum  (Hort.),  270;  Beschor- 
neria  pubescens,  350  ;  Ceropegia 
hybrida  X,  383;  C.  similis,  383; 
Dendrobium  Brandtiae,  404 ; 
Deutzia  globosa,  238  ;  D.  mollis, 
238;  li.  reflexa,  238;  Eremurus 
X  Michelianus,  83 ;  Ilalocarpus 
scaposa,  122  ;  Hemerocallis  fulva, 
new  varieties  and  hybrids  of, 
158;  In,  (Xiphion)  Taitii,  145; 
Lathyrus  violaceus,  145;  Xepeta 
Veil,  hii,  334;  X.  Wilsoni,  334; 
Senecio  (Eusenecio)  Faberi,  437; 
Xylobium   brachystachyum,    302 

Plants  under  glass,  the  cultivation 
of,  8,  29,  49,  62,  88,  109.  128,  147, 
163,  194,  210,  227,  243,  259,  274, 
290,  307,  323,  339,  354,  371,  389, 
406,  425.  440 

Plum-crop,  the,  154 

Poisonous  properties  of  Primula-, 
246 

Pollen,  bees  stupefied  by,  198 

Polygala  mvrtifoiia  var.  grandi- 
flora,  366  " 

Polygonum  Baldsrhn  inicum  as  a 
wall  climber,  281;  P.  poly- 
stachum,  264 ;  P.  sphaerosta- 
chyum,    114 

Portuguese  Botanical  Society,  52 

Postal  Changes,  31 

Potash  as  manure,  26 

Potato  crop  in  Ireland,  the,  278; 
culture  in  India,  334;  demon 
tion  in  Edinburgh,  278;  flower 
with  staminodic  petals,  305  ;  leaf- 
curl,  373;  ''seed"  tubers,  ripe 
and  unripe,  308 ;  from  Ireland, 
336;  Swamp,  116;  at  Edinburgh, 
278:  quality  and  soil  influence, 
428  ;  trials  'at  Reading,  75,  260  ; 
at  Wisley,  337,  250  ;  at  Farnham, 
Surrey.  282,  426;  new,  at  Christ- 
mas. 60;   spraying.  52 

Pot  Pourri,  how  to  make,  60 

Pretoria,   a   note   from 
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Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill,  182, 

197,  229,  281,  294,  328,  338,  356, 

376,  390 
Primula  obconica  and  P.   sinensis, 

poisonous  properties  of,   246 
Primulas  of   China,   the,    191,   206, 

230 
Propagation  by  layering,  46 
Propagator,   the,   5,   45,   134,   205, 

353 
Prune,  Burbank's  Giant,  248 


Railway  rates  and  fruit-growers, 
205,  325,  393;  deputation  to 
Board  of  Trade,  429 

Rainfall,  a  heavy,  12 ;  at  Leonards- 
lee,  337;  in  Devonshire,  216; 
nitrogen   in,  294 

Ramondias,  three  new,  28 

Raphis  flabelliformis  used  as  walk- 
ing sticks,  15 

Raspberries,  yellow  and  red,  93 

Katin,  a  poison  for  rates,  443 

Red  Currant  attacked  by  the 
Gooseberry  disease,  294 

Regent's  Park,  labelling  plants  in, 
52,  53 

Research,  the  progress  of  genetic, 
81 

Rhododendron  barbatum,  216 

Richardia  seedling  showing  varia- 
tion, 100 

Riviera,  the  French,  173 

Rock-garden  at  Kew,  the,  154 ;  at 
I.ilford  Hall,  225 ;  at  Swaylands 
House,  Penshurst,  248 ;  the  con- 
struction of,  46,  269,  304,  349, 
439 

Romneya  Coulteri,  54 

Rosary,  the,  24,  88,  127,  146,  162, 
271,  367 

Rose-garden  at  the  Manse,  Brace- 
bridge,    Lincoln,    127,    146 

Rose,  bud  grafting  the,  367,  435; 
season,  the,  41 ;  show  at  Edin- 
burgh, 31 

Roses  Etoile  de  France,  152  ;  Gott- 
fried Keller,  2_!8  ;  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz,  271  ;  Italian  method  of 
striking  the,  367 ;  Oberbiirger- 
meister  Dr.  Trondlin,  229 ;  the 
Austrian  Brier,  1 ;  liberal  prize 
offered  for  a  new,  12  ;  a  gift  of, 
to  the  Irish  Exhibition,  358 ;  at 
Kew,  47,  306 ;  at  the  Regent's 
Park  Show,  24 ;  cultural  hints, 
88,  162,  367;  for  cold  districts, 
271  ;  old  and  new  exhibition, 
41  ;  propagating,  5 ;  three  good 
varieties  of,  88 ;  with  long  stems, 
271 

Bothamsted  experimental  farm,  85, 
278 

Rothschild,  Leopold  de,  85 

Rossdohan  wardens,  368 

Royal  Society's  medals,  326 

Rubber,  articles  on,  342 ;  culture 
in  Ceylon,  213,  294,  421;  plants, 
thefts  of,  131 

Rubus  Lucretia  (R.  villosus),  25. 
108,  112 

Rust  fungi,  Australian,  25 

Rutland,  the  late  Duke  of,  112 


S 


St.  Ann's  gardens,  369 

St.  Paul's  churchyard,  a  flower  bed 
in,  182 

Saharanpur  Botanic  Garden, 
changes  at,  393 

Salvia  dichroa,  177 ;  S.  splendens 
out  of  doors  in  October,  309 

Samoeus,  new  alpine  botanic  gar- 
den at,  310 


Sanchezia  nobilis,  246 
Sanders,  T.  W.,  Mr.,  357 
Sandringham,  Apples  at,  273 
San    Jose    scale,   how   to   combat, 
131 ;    eradicated  by  "  scaleside," 
392 
School  gardens,  148,  431 
School     teachers'     examination    in 

gardening,  149 
Schutt,  Dr.  Franz,  honoured,  246 
Sciadopitys    verticillata      in      Ger- 
many, 154 
Science  and  agriculture,  113,  131 

Scientific  Committee: — Abies 
pinsapo  attacked  by  ^Ecidium 
pseudo-columnare  (Supp.  p.  iv., 
Oct.  20)  ;  Acorns,  imperfectly 
formed  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ; 
iEcidium  pseudo-columnare  on 
Abies  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20) ; 
Apple  leaves  with  black  fungus, 
250 ;  Apples  and  Pears,  sug- 
gested origin  of  the  grit  in,  250, 
314  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20) ; 
Apples  and  wasps,  250  ;  Apples, 
root-formation  in,  431 ;  spot- 
ting in  fruits,  377;  Aristolochia 
elegans,  185  ;  Asclepias  fruticosa, 
fruits  of,  378 ;  Azaleas  dying, 
15;  Beech,  beetles  in,  314  (Supp. 
p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ;  Bees  stupefied 
by  nectar  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20) ; 
Begonia  Poggei,  16  ;  Birch,  galls 

,  on,  314 ;  birds,  change  of  food 
by,  378;  Bonatea  Uganda:,  343, 
378 ;  Botrytis  paeonias,  the 
Paeony  disease,  16  ;  Cactus  stems 
damaged  by  neighbouring  spines, 
155 ;  cannibalism  among  cater- 
pillars, 15 ;  Carnations,  lateral 
prolification  in,  75 ;  "  smut  '■ 
disease  in,  155;  Cattleya  fly,  the, 
378,  431 ;  Celery,  diseased,  378 ; 
Cleistogamous  flowers  of  Viola 
(Supp.  p.  iv  ,  Oct.  20)  ;  Clematis 
sporting,  15 ;  Clover  heads, 
virescent,  75 ;  Colletotrichum 
Lindemuthianum,  Bean  anthrac- 
nose,  155 ;  Cornflower,  axillary 
prolification  of,  76 ;  Dahlia,  re- 
puted wild,  314,  343;  Daphne 
Laureola  fasciated  (Supp.  p.  iv., 
Oct.  20)  ;  Dasylirion  glaucophyl- 
lum  flowering,  76  ;  Datura  Stra- 
monium dwarfed,  432  ;  Delphini- 
um Belladona,  seedling  of,  15 ; 
Deodar,  diseased,  185 ;  Ferns, 
mites  on,  343 ;  Ficus  repens, 
fruits  of,  343 ;  Foxglove,  abnor- 
mal flowers  of,  16 ;  Fumago,  a 
fungus  growing  in  honeydew, 
250 ;  galls  on  Salix  alba  (Supp. 
p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ;  Gooseberry 
mildew,  the  American,  432 ; 
grit  in  Apples  and  Pears,  250, 
314  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ; 
Heterosporium  gracile,  a  fungus 
attacking  Iris,  250  ;  Horseradish, 
bulbils  on  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ; 
Hyacinth  shoots  growing  down- 
wards, 15 ;  Iris  diseased,  15, 
250 ;  Lilium  candidum,  fruiting, 
314 ;  Magnolia  fruits,  378 ; 
Maize,  varieties  of,  378 ;  mal- 
formed inflorescences,  155 ;  Or- 
chids, 432 ;  Marigold  fasciated, 
75  ;  Marrow,  a  bi-coloured,  314  ; 
Melampyrum  arvense,  155  ;  Mont- 
bretias  dying,  155,  250 ;  mussel 
scale  on  Apples,  343 ;  Nar- 
cissus viridiflorus,  378 ;  Nectria 
cinnabarina  on  Chestnut,  432 ; 
Oncidium  Waluewa,  431 ;  Or- 
chids, some  uncommon,  378 ; 
Paeonies  dying,  16  ;  Pea,  malfor- 
mation in,  75  ;  Pear-leaf  blister 
disease  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ; 
Periploca  graeca,  fruits  of,  343  ; 
Phylloxera,  343 ;  Picotee,  a  re- 
markable seedling,  75  ;  Picotee, 
reversion  in,  155 ;  Pinks,  varia- 
tion in,  75;  Pisum  sativum,  a 
plant  of,  76 ;  Plantain  flower,  a 
malformed,  343 ;  Plane  buds, 
protection  of,  185 ;  PlumieTa 
lutea  with  cup-like  leaves,  15 ; 
Plum     rust      disease,      Puccinia 


pruni,  250  ;  Potato  perforated  by 
Couch-grass  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct. 
20)  ;  Potato  flower,  a  malformed, 
76 ;  Potatos,  fruits  of  various 
species  of,  from  Reading,  185 ; 
Quercus  rubra,  fruits  of,  343 ; 
Rhododendron  with  axillary  in- 
florescence, 16  ;  Root-formation 
in  Apples,  431 ;  Roots,  aerial,  on 
the  vine,  185 ;  Rosa  lutea,  15  , 
Rose,  the  yellow  Palestine,  15 ; 
Salix  alba,  galls  on  (Supp.  p.  iv., 
Oct.  20)  ;  Saxifraga,  buds  on  the 
inflorescence  of,  155 ;  Semper  - 
vivum  dying,  431  ;  Silver-leaf 
disease  of  Plums,  15;  Sinoden- 
dron  cylindricum,  a  beetle  in 
Beech  wood,  314 ;  Snowdrop, 
autumn  flowering,  378  ;  Solanum 
Commersoni,  155;  Solanums. 
tuberous,  75  ;  Stereum  purpureum 
a  fungus  causing  "silver-leaf" 
disease,  15 ;  Stones,  supposed 
traces  of,  in  Apples  and  Pears, 
250,  314  (Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20)  ; 
Sweet  Pea  tendrils,  colour  in, 
76  ;  Sweet  William,  a  malformed, 
250  ;  diseased,  431  ;  Ustilago  vio- 
lacea,  smut  disease  of  Carnations, 
155  ;  Vines,  aerial  roots  on,  185  ; 
Viola,  cleistogamous  flowers  of 
(Supp.  p.  iv.,  Oct.  20);  Violets, 
diseased,  378;  Ward,  the  late 
Prof.  Marshall,  185,  and  Supp.  p. 
iv.,  Oct.  20;  Wasps  and  Apples, 
250 ;  Wineberries,  dying,  314  ; 
Wolffia  arhiza,  343 

Scion,   influence   of,   on   stock,   279 

Scotch   gardeners   in  America,  381, 
422,  446 

Scots  Pine  shedding  its  leaves  pre- 
maturely, 278 

Scott  Elliot,  G.   F.   (A  First  Ccur., 
in  Practical  Botany),  193 

Seeds,    a    shortage    of,    409;     the 
longevity  of,  349 ;   and  roots,  199 

Seelig,  Dr.  Wilhelm,  149 

Septoria  exotica,  a  new  disease  of 
Veronicas,  150 

Sequoia     gigantea,      a     pendulous 
variety  of,  262 

Seward,  A.  C,  professor  of  bot: 
at  Cambridge,  341 

Shallots,   8 

Sherborne,   a   new   public  park    ; 1 1 , 
197 

Shrewsbury  flower  show,  receipts  at 
the,  165 

Shrubs,     evergreen,      suitable      fi  r 
Sunderland,  204 

Silver-leaf  disease,  413 

Slugs  destroyed  by  sulphate  of  iron, 
294 

Small  Holdings,  309,  341 

Smith,  Mr.   \V.,  12 

Sobralia  Amesiae  X,  149 

Societies: — Aberdeen  Royal 
Hort.,  330  ;  Acock's  Green  Ama-. 
teur  Vegetable,  266 ;  Barnsley 
Chrys.,  3G3 ;  Basingstoke  Hort.', 
139;  Bath  Gardeners',  186;  Bat- 
tersea  and  District  Chrys.,  330  ; 
Beckenham  Hort.,  397  (Supp.  p. 
iv.,  Oct.  20),  435;  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Chrys., 
Fruit,  and  Hort.,  347,  361  ;  Bir- 
mingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Gardeners',  266  ;  Birmingham  Bo- 
tanical and  Hort.,  38;  Bishop"s 
Stortford  Hort.,  118;  Bishop's 
Waltham  Hort.,  140;  Blackburn 
Chrys.,  363;  Bradford  Chrys., 
363 ;  Bredon's  Norton  and  Dist. 
Agricult.,  Market  Gard.,  and 
Cottagers',  171  ;  Bristol  Chrys., 
345  ;  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, 71,  165,  181,  203,  245,  294, 
309,  358,  373,  395,  430  ;  Cambridge 
Hort.  57 ,  Cardiff  and  County 
Hort.,  99;  Cardiff  Chrys.,  345; 
Carnation,  Winter-flowering,  51, 
149,  246,  397;  Chelmsford  and 
Dist.  Chrys.,  360;  Chesterfield 
Rose  and  Hort.,  119;  Chester 
Paxton,  39,  362;  Colchester 
Chrys.,  346;  Crawley  and  Dist. 
Gardeners',    183 ;     Croydon    and 


Dist.  Chrys.,  344;  Derbv  Chrys., 
330;  Devon  and  Exeter  Hort.,  80, 
170.  346 ;  Dublin  Seed  and  Nur- 
sery Employees',  415;  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
Hort.  and  Bot.,  99;  Dutch  Hort. 
and  Bot.,  17;  Eastbourne  Hort., 
155;  Edinburgh  Chrys.,  363, 
Egham  and  Dist.  Gard.  (Supp.  p. 
iv.,  Oct.  20)  ;  Glasgow  Seed  and 
Nursery  Trade,  433;  Guildford 
Gard.,  119;  Hanley  Floral  Fete, 
58 ;  Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrys., 
345  ;  Hoylake,  West  Kirby,  Che- 
shire, and  Dist.  Hort.  (Supp.  p. 
iv.,  Oct.  20);  Hort.  Club,  31,  98, 
315  ;  Leeds  Paxton,  379  ;  Linnean, 

16,  293,  397,  434 ;  London  Dahlia 
Union,  130,  217 ;  Midland  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee,  70,  118 ;  Man- 
chester and  North  of  England  Or- 
chid, 78,  235,  299,  329,  361, 
397  ;  Manchester  Royal  Bot.  and 
Hort.,  363;  Nat.  Amateur  Gar- 
deners', 186 ;  Nat.  Carnation 
and  Picotee  (Southern),  76;  Nat. 
Chrvs.,  12,  100,  217;  early  exhi- 
bition, 250,  315,  364,  398  ;  [annual 
dinner],  379;  [autumn  exhibi- 
tion] (Supp.  p.  i.,  Nov.  10)  ;  [mar- 
ket exhibition],  415 ;  Nat.  Dahlia, 
186,  201,  433;  Nat.  Hort  of 
France,  330,  416  ;  Nat.  Potato,  70, 
HI.  130,  331,432;  Nat.  Rose,  18, 
24,  31,  217;  [Edinburgh  Show], 
58;  [annual  meeting  and  dinner], 
408;  Nat.  Sweet  Pea,  18,  38; 
[annual  meeting],  415 ;  Newbury 
Hort.,  139;  Newport  (Mon.'l 
Chrys.,  362;  Newport  Hort.,  77; 
Portsmouth  Chrys.,  329  ;  Putney 
and  Wandsworth  Chrys.,  346, 
415  ;  Reading  Hort.,  185  ;  Redhill, 
Reigate  and  Dist.  Gard.,  235, 266  ; 
Royal  Aberdeen  Hort.,  170  ;  Royal 
Agricultural,  17;  Royal  Bot.,  12, 
130,  164,  282,  373,  408,  433; 
Royal  Caledonian  Hort.,  58,  202  ; 
Royal  Hort.,  30,  31,  54,  138,  16* , 
200",  216,  233,  245,  230,  1364,  276, 
359,  377,  413  (Supp.  p.  iii.,  Nov. 
10)  ;  [Holland  House  Show],  31 ; 
[Colonial  Exhibition],  396;  [au- 
tumn fruit  show]  (Supp.  Oct.  20)  ; 
Royal  Hort.  of  Ireland,  299,  314  ; 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural, 
186,   432;    Koval   Meteorological. 

17,  279;  Scarborough  Hort.,  99; 
Scottish  Hort.,  12,  39;  Selborne, 
324;  Sheffield  Chrys.,  378; 
Shropshire  Hort.  (Supp.  Aug. 
25)  :  Smithfield  Club,  410;  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  432;  Southamp- 
ton Royal  Hort.,  17 ;  Soutn- 
end-on-Sea  Chrys.,  314  ;  South 
Shields  and  N.  Counties  Chrvs., 
362;  Stilling  Chrys.,  346;  Tor- 
quay Chrvs.,  34")  :  United  Hort. 
Ben.  and  Prov.,  140,  218,  266: 
Ulster  Hort.,  344;  West  Derbv 
Hort.,  119,  Winchester  Chrvs., 
361  ;  Windsor  Chrys.,  329  ;  Winter 
Flowering  Carnation,  51,  149, 
246,  397  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete,  56 ;  Woolton  and  Dist. 
Chrvs.,  302;   York  Chrys.,  378 

Soils,  lime  in,  160 

Sclanum  Commersoni,  15,  166,  260 

Species   and   sports,   296 

Specific    names    of   plants,    Vienna 
Congress  and  the,  L79 

Sphasrotheca  castagnei,  the  Strav  - 
b'_.ry  mildew,  374;  S.  fragaria 
(Strawberry  leaf  disease),  37-1  ; 
S.  mors-uvae  (American  Goose- 
berry mildew),  301,  370,  409,  411 

Spiraea  Millefolium,  183 

Sports.  American  Fern,  387 ;  and 
species,  296;    plant,  228 

Spraying  Potatos,  52 

Stachys   citrina,   23 

Staminody  in  Potato,  305 

Stand,  Bound's  patent  plant,  199 

Stanhopea  tigrina,  23 

Sternbergia  macrantha  at  Kew, 
386 

Stock,  influence  of  the,  upon  the 
scion,  150 
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Muks,      Carter's      Monarch,     31; 

Mont  Blanc,   114 
Storm,  a  violent,  at  Guildford,  114 
Strawberry    culture,    72;    diseases, 

checking,     374 ;      prospects     for 

1907,   281;    for   forcing,    103;    in 

1906,     198,     216 ;     Reward,    31 ; 

Givon's   Late  Prolific,  137 
Succulent  house  at  Kevv,  the,  373; 

plants   presented   to    Manchester, 

427 
Sugar   .ane,   hybridisation   of   the, 

115 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  slugs,  294 
Sutton   &   Son's   Recreation     Club, 

392 
Sway  lands,  the  rock-garden  at,  248 
Sweet  Corn,  the  culture  of,  305 
Sweet   Peas,   a   trial   of,   53 ;    some 

new,  12,  110  ;  varieties  of,  23 
Symons,    G.   J.    (British   Rainfall), 

212 


TECOMA    Mackenii    in   the    green- 
house at  Kew,  242 
Temple   flower   show,    a    Belgian's 

view  of  the,  30 
Textile  plant,  a  new,  213 
Thefts  at  a  fruit  show,  313,  327 
The  Knoll,  Torquay,  waterfall    at, 

30 
Thermometer,  a  new  garden,  427 
Thompson,  Robert,  431 
Thunbergia  mysorensis,   357 
Timber  supplies,  our  future,  401 
Timber,  Willow,  327,  337,  359 
Tobacco    paper,    fumigating    with, 

252 
Tomato  fruits,  heavy,  216 


Tomatos,    Lye's   Early   Gem,   247 ; 
Sunrise,     248,     281  ;     eaten     by 
blackbirds,     396,     412;      out     of 
doors,  232 
Torquay  garden,  plants  in  a,  282 
Trafalgar  Day  celebrations,  262 
Tree,  a  fire-resisting,  11  ;  the  oldest 

living,   91 
Trees   and   shrubs,    14,   255,   288, 
for   colour   effects,    289 ;    carving 
initials     and     names     on,     185; 
moving  large,   5 ;    the  hybridisa- 
tion of,  115 
Trespassers,  a  warning  to,  279 
Tring  Park,  the  new  bothv  at,  369 
Tschermak,  Prof.   Erich,  137 


U 


UNDERCLIFF      garden,    notes    from 

an,  320 
Under-planting  in  forestry,  388 
University  of  London,  294 
L'psala  Botanic  Gardens,  385 


Vanda  Sanderiana,  271 
Vatican  garden,  the,  428 
Vegetable      class,       a      sugp 

"champion,"   167,  184,  21...  232, 

2 is,  281 
Vegetables,  6,   108,  305,   336,   388, 

128;  exhibiting,  8,  31,  120;  for  a 

hospital,  54;  stand  for  exhibiting , 

120 


Vegetation  and  the  recent  heat,  248 
Veitchian    medal    presented    to    E. 

II.  Wilson,  324 
Venturia  l'omi  (fungoid  disease  of 

Apples),  21 
Veronica  anomala,  44  :  V.  lycopodi- 

oides,  11 
Veronicas,  a  new  disease  of,  150 
Vilmorin,  Maurice  di-,  85 
Vilmorin,  Philippe  de,  85 
Vinca  major,  fruits  of,  341 
Victoria  regia  at  Kew,  320 
Viking  Club,  294 
Viola  Virgin  Queen,   155 
Violet  La  France,  358,  412 


W 

WAGES  of  Kew  gardeners,  310 
Walking   sticks   from   Palm   st 

15 
Warning  to  trespassers,  a,  279 
Warren  House,   Stanmore,  231 
Waterfall  in  a  Devon  garden,  a,  30 
Water  gardens,  2,  74 
Water  Lilies,   135 
Watsonia  Ardernei,   137 
Weather  in  the  north,  31,  137,  326  ; 

one  hundred  years  ago,  427 
Weed-killer,  poisoning  by,  427 
Weights   of    fruits   and   vegetables, 

market.   252 
Welbeck    Abbey,    new   glasshouses 

at,  278 
Wellingtonia,  a  pendulous  tree  of, 

202 
Westwick  Hall,  Norwich,  222 
it  crop  of   1906,   271,  32S 
White  Currant,  the,  358 
Wild  flowers  for  cutting,   14 
Willows,  a  list  of  species  and  varie- 
ties of,  151  ;  as  timber  trees,  327, 

337,  359 


Wilson,  E.  II.,  11,  294,  408  (pre- 
sented with  Veitch  medal),  324 

Wisley,  trial  of  Kales  at,  388  ; 
Potato  trials  at,  337;  Viola  trial 
at,  37 

Wittmack,  Prof.,  85 

Woolson,  G.  A.  [R  and  TIow  tj 
Grow  Them),  lO.^  ;  Werm  ana'  //.•;» 
to  Grow  Them),  168 

Worms  in  lawns,   348 

Wrexham,  Apples  from,  431 

Wright,  John,  11 

Wrotham  Park,  fruit  walls  at,  402 

Wye  Agricultural  College,  165,  229, 
294 

Wythes,  Geo.,  retirement  of,  111  ; 
presentation  to,  229 


Yates,  M.  (.4  Text  Book  of  Botany), 
3 

Yew  tree  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
232 

Yuccas,  a  group  of,  flowering  in 
Kew  Gardens,  168 ;  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens,  130 

Yvetot,  the  kingdom  of,  401 


Zea  Mays  as  a  vegetable,  305 
Zephyranthes  Candida  as  an  edging 

plant,  242 
Zonal       Pelargoniums,       improved 

varieties  of,  213 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bulbophyllum  Virescen's  (October  13) 

Burford,  Dorking,  the   Residence   of    Sir    Trevor   Lawrence,  Bart. 

(August  4) 
Campanula  laciniata  (September  1) 
Cann  House,  Plymouth  (July  7) 
Carnations  Mrs.  Robert  Norman,  Robert  Craig,  St.  Louis  and  White 

Perfection  (December  8) 
Cider-making  near  Yvetot,  Normandy  (December  15) 

CORDYLINE    INDIVISA    ALBA    IN    THE  GARDENS    AT  CaSTLEWELLAN  (October  6) 

Covent  Garden  Market,  the  New  Buildings  at  (December  22) 

Hollies  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (September  15) 

Hybridists,  Portraits  of  Distinguished  (August  4) 

Impatiens  Oliveri  flowering  in  the  Greenhouse   at  Kew  (October  27) 


Lythrum  Salicaria  by  the  Lake-side  at  Kew  (July  28) 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  var.  Todeaoides  (December  29) 

Ochna  multiflora  (September  22) 

CEnothera  (Godetia)  Schamini  (November  17) 

1'achira  aquatica  (November  3) 

Rose  Gottfried  Keller  (September  29) 

Sobralia  Amesiae  (August  25) 

Sweet  Peas,  Audrey  Crier,  Dora  Cowper,  and  Etta  Dyke  (August  11) 

Thunbergia  (Hexacentris)  mysorensis  (November  24) 

View    in    the    House    for   Succulent    Plants,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

(December  1) 
Waterfall  in  a  Devon  garden  (July  14) 
Yuccas,  a  group  of,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (August  18J 


(For  List  of  General  Illustrations  in  the  text  see  next  page.) 
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Abies    lasiocarpa    var.     arizonica, 

portion  of  the  bark  of,  168 
Agave   americana   flowering   in  the 

Zoological  Gardens,  214 
Androsace    lanuginosa    in    Lilford 

Hall  gardens,  225 
Aponogeton  (Ouvirandra)  Henkeli- 

anum,  270,  271 
Apple,  Miller's  Seedling,  239 
Apple  scab  fungus  on  young  shoots, 

21 ;   section  of  affected  shoot,  21 
Araucaria  Cookii  fruiting  at  Kew, 

352 ;    A.  excelsa  Goldieana  in  a 

Palermo  garden,  352 
Aristolochia  Goldieana,  176 
.Asplenium  laceratum,  a  leaf  of,  203 


Bain,  W.,  portrait  of,  87 
Bark  of  Abies  lasiocarpa  var.   ari- 
zonica, 168 
Begonia  Purity,  35 
Be.ichoneria      pubescens,      a      new 

species,  350 
Birkmshaw,  T.  W.,  portrait  of,  440 
Borghese  Gardens,  Rome,  views  in, 

428 
Bothy  at  Tring  Park,  369 
Bound's  patent  plant  stand,  199 
Bouquet,  bride's,  a  prize,  11 


Cabbage  growing  on  a  wall,  305 

Campanula  laciniata,  leaf  of,  1G5 

L'arduus  Kerneri,  51 

Carnation  White  Perfection,   311 

Carpenteria  californica,  6 ;  (lower- 
ing spray  of,  7 

Cassia  remigera  flowering  in  a 
Bombay  garden,  394 

Celmisia  coriacea,  3  ;  C.  spectabilis, 
2 

Ceropegia  hybrida,  C.  Sandersonii, 

C    similis,  C.  Thwaitesii,  383,  3ft4 
Ceylon    Botanic    Garden,    view   in, 

421 
Chamaerops      humilis,      harvesting 

leaves  of,  405 
Chestnut      tree,      a      large,      after 

transplantation,  5 
Chrysanthemum,  a  bi-coloured,  436 
Chrysanthemums  Miss  Till  :.nd  In- 
novation, 403  ;  Edith  Harling,  438 
Cone  of  Larix  leptolepis,  290 
Connaught    Park     Dover,    view   in 

the.  287 
Cook,  W.  A.,  portrait  of,  440 
Cordyline  Banksii  in  the  gardens  at 

Castlewellan,  241 
Cortaderia    argentea    flowering    in 

Mr.  Wm.  Goff's  nursery,  295 
Corylus    colurna,    a    tree    of,    256  ; 

foliage,  catkins,  and  fruit  of,  2 ">7 
Crocus   Boryi   var.    Marathomseus, 

335 

<  'romwell,  B.,  portrait  of,  440 
Cupressus  nootkatensis,   a  weeping 

variety  of,  167 
Currant,  a  striped,  280 

<  Miibidium  erythrostylum,  286 
Cypripedium      Germaine      Opoix, 

"Westfield  variety,"  410;  C. 
Godefroyae  variety  Hodgkinscni, 
32  ;  C.  Flecherianum,  255 ;  C. 
Harri-Leeanum,  Park  Lodge  var- 
iety, 166 ;  C.  insigne  Sanderae 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bolton's  collec- 
tion, 367;  C.  Youngianum  var. 
superbum,    439 


Dasylirion   glaucophyllum   flower- 
ing   at    Templecombe    Gardens, 
247 
Dendrobium    chrysanthum    bearing 

1,016  flowers,  374 
Dioon  edule  with  female  cone,  289 
Distylium     racernosum,     flowering 

branch  of,  303 
Donegal  garden,  views  in  a,  112,  113 
Dover,  Connaught  Park,  287 


Encephalartos       Altensteinii      in 

natural  habitat,  206 
Erica -garden       at       Gunnersbury 

House,  102 
Eustoma      (Lisianthus),      Russelli- 

anum,  55 
Exhibition  stand  for  vegetables,  120 


Froebel,  Otto,  portrait  of  the  late, 
218 


Geaster  Michelianus,  315 

Gibson,  J.,  portrait  of,  441 

Gilia  coronopifolia,  277 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Cecil  Baring,  158 

Glendenning,  Robert  Pince,  347 

Gloxinia  flower  with  petaloid  sta- 
mens, 215 

Gooseberry,   a  striped,  280 

Grammatophyllum  speciosum  flow- 
ering at  Burford,  86 

Guevina  avellana,  a  tree  of,  174 ; 
a  shoot  of,  175 

Gunnersbury  House  gardens,  views 
in,  102,  103,   104 

Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  the 
lower  lake  :  views  in  the  grounds 
at,  122,  123,  133 

i  '.ymnosporangium  Sabinae,  the 
Pear  rust  disease,  134 


H 

Haplooarpha  scaposa,  124 

Hoodia  Currori,  62 

Hudson,  James,  portrait  of,  105 


Iris  tectorum,  a  white  variety  of, 

216 
Iris  tingitana,  24 


Tapanese    garden    at    Gunnersbury 

House,  103 
Juniper  branch  attacked  by  Gymno- 

sporangium  Sabinae,  134 


Kniphofia   (Tritoma)     x    Goldelse, 
43 


L^elia  majalis  alba,  45 

Larix  leptolepis,  cone  of,  290 

Lathyrus   violaceus,    145 

Lava    from    Mount    Vesuvius,    tree 

uprooted  by,  319 
Leonardslee,  views  in  the  gardens 

at,  272 
Lilford  Hall  gardens,  views  in  the 

rock-garden  at,  225 
Lilium     sulphureum    flowering    in 
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THE   AUSTRIAN    BRIER. 

WHAT  is  the  Austrian  Brier,  and  whence 
did  it  come?  These  questions  oc- 
curred to  us  in  a  singular  way.  Not 
long  since  a  correspondent  enquired  about  a 
yellow-flowered  Rose  occurring-  in  Syria, 
where  the  profusion  and  beautv  of  the 
flowers  were  very  noteworthy,  as  noted 
also  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  by  Sir 
John  Llewelyn.  From  the  description 
given,  we  conjectured  that  the  plant  was  the 
Rosa  lutea  of  Miller,  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine (tab.  363),  and  of  Lindley's  Monograph 
of  Roses  (1820,  p.  84).  This  conjecture  was 
verified  by  the  inspection  of  Syrian  specimens 
obtained  subsequently  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton. 
This  plant  was  called  by  Linnaeus  Rosa  Eg- 
lanteria,  a  name  adopted  in  the  Index  Kewen- 
sis,  which  is  unfortunate  for  many  rea- 
sons, which  we  need  not  discuss  here.  When 
the  Syrian  flowers  just  mentioned  were 
subsequently  submitted  to  Col.  Prain,  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  he  at 
once  recognised  them  as  those  of  an  Indian 
Rose — R.  Eglanteria  of  Linnaeus,  which  is, 
as  we  have  said,  synonymous  with  R.  lutca  of 
Miller.  It  is  described  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
Flora  of  British  India  (II.,  1S97,  p.  360),  and 
stated  to  be  a  native  of  the  drier  parts  of  the 
Himilayas   from   Kistwar  westward,    and   in 


Western  Tibet.  Afghanistan,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Siberia  are  also  mentioned  as  countries  where- 
in this  Rose  is  found  native.  Hooker  ex- 
pressly calls  this  the  Austrian  Rose,  and  cites 
Jacquin,  Hort.  Vindob,  I.,  t  1.  Nicholson 
also  calls  it  by  this  name.  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis  and  Boissier  both  name  it  Rosa  lutea. 
Boissier  in  his  Flora  Orientalis  (II.,  1872,  p. 
671),  mentions  the  "Persian  yellow  "  as  pos- 
sibly a  form  of  this  species  (lutea),  and  in 
William  Paul's  Rose  Garden,  Rosa  lutca  is 
made  to  include  the  following  varieties  :  Cop- 
per, double  yellow,  Harrisoni,  a  hybrid  said 
to  have  been  introduced  from  America,  Per- 
sian Yellow,  etc.  In  Gibelli's  Flora  I  tali- 
ana  (p.  677)  Rosa  lutea  is  mentioned  as 
growing  wild  in  hed^i-s  in  Piedmont,  Venice 
and  Naples.  Gremli,  in  his  Flora  of  Swit- 
zerland, translated  by  Pailson,  speaks  of 
this  species  as  apparently  quite  spontaneous 
on  the  gypseous  rocks  near  Nax,  Decaisne, 
and  Naudin  Manuel  (p.  102)  remarks  that  it 
(lutea  or  Capucine)  seems  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  where, 
however,  it  may  be  merely  naturalised.  Coste 
in  his  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  France  does 
not  mention  it,  nor  is  it  entered  in  the  Belgian 
floras.  Nyman  in  his  Conspectus  Florae 
Europac  tells  us  that  R.  lutea  has  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  Southern  Europe,  but 
that  it  is  then-  only  sub-spontaneous.  I.ind- 
Iey  in  his  monograph  above  cited  mentions 
a  variety  punicea,  "lloribus  bicoloribus," 
which  we  mention  bi  1  ause  he  cites  as  synony- 
mous R  sylvestris  Austriaca,  florc  phoeniceo, 
Hort.  Angl.  66,  18,  and  R.  lutea  bicolor, 
Jacquin  Hort.  Vind.,  1.  t.  i.-TSims  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1077,  and  others  which  it  i-  not  necessarj 
for  our  present  purposS  to  enumerate.  Cn'-pi  1 
included  tin  species  lutea  in  his  section  Lu- 
teae.  Baker  in  these  columns,  August  15, 
1885,  p.  199,  kept  up  Miller's  name  of  lutea 
and  arranged  it  in  his  group  Rubiginosa, 
but  in  his  more  recent  revision  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  February  16,  1905,  he 
alters  his  opinion,  adopts  Linnaeus'  name  of 
Eglanteria  (giving  Miller's  name  lutea  as  a 
synonym),  and  places  it  in  his  Group  VII. 
Spinosissimae.  We  might  pursue  this  part 
of  the  subject  much  more  fully,  but  only  at 
the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems 
clear  that  Rosa  lutea  or  the  so-called 
Austrian  Brier  is  of  Eastern  origin  and  that 
it  is  not  really  native  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
though  met  with  here  and  there  in  a  natura- 
lised condition.  How  it  received  the  name 
Austrian  is  a  mystery,  though  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Levant  into  Austria  and  distributed 
thence  into  Flanders  in  the  15th  or  16th 
century.  Thus  Dodoens  and  Bauhin  both 
speak  of  Rosa  lutea,  but  we  have  not  their 
works  at  hand  to  verify  our  reference.  Matt- 
hiolus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Dioscorides 
(155S)  mentions  Roses  growing  in  Italy  as 
conspicuous  for  their  golden  colour  (quae 
aureo  colore  fulgent). 

Our  own  Gerard,  who  is  generally  rather 
credulous,  narrates  the  following  story,  but 
he  publishes  it  with  all  reservations  : — 

"  The  yellow  Rose  which  (as  divers  do  re- 
port) was  by  Art  so  coloured,  and  altered  from 
his  first  estate,  by  graffing  a  wilde  Kose  upon 
a  Broome-stalke ;  whereby  (say  they)  it  doth 
not  onely  change  his  colour,  but  his  smell 
and  force.  But  for  my  part  I  having  found  the 
contrary  by  mine  owne  experience,  cannot  be 
induced  to  beleeue  the  report :  for  the  roots  and 
off-springs  of  this  Kose  have  brought  forth 
yellow  Roses,  such  as  the  maine  stocke  or  mother 


bringeth  out,  which  event  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  all  other  plants  that  have  been  grafted. 
Moreover,  the  seeds  of  yellow  Roses  have 
brought  forth  yellow  Roses,  such  as  the  floure 
was  from  whence  they  were  taken  ;  which  they 
should  not  do  by  any  conjecturall  reason,  if 
that  of  themselves  they  were  not  a  naturall 
kinde  of  Rose.  Lastly,  it  were  contrary  to  that 
true  principle,  Natures  sequitur  femina  quodque 
sua :  that  is  to  say.  Every  seed  and  plant 
bringeth  forth  fruit  like  unto  it  selfe,  both  in 
shape  and  nature :  but  leaving  that  errour,  I 
wiil  proceed  to  the  description  :  the  yellow  Rose 
hathe  browne  and  prickly  stalks  or  shoots,  five 
or  six  cubits  high,  garnished  with  many  leaves, 
like  unto  the  Muske  Kose,  of  an  excellent  sweet 
smell,  and  more  pleasant  than  the  leaves  of 
the  F.glantine :  the  floures  come  forth  among 
the  leaves,  and  at  the  top  of  the  branches  of  a 
faire  gold  yellow  colour:  the  thrums  in  the 
middle,  are  also  yellow  :  which  being  gone,  there 
follow  such  knops  or  heads  as  the  other  Roses 
do  beare.'' 

The  double  form  is  also  mentioned  by  Ger- 
ard, who  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  prime  rariety 
about  London,  where  it  is  kept  in  our  chiefe 
gardens." 

Parkinson  in  his  Paradisus  (1629,  p  417) 
thus  speaks  of  the  single  yellow  Rose  :— 

"16.  Rosa  lutea  simplex.  The  single  yellow 
Rose.  This  single  yellow  Rose  is  planted  rather 
for  variety  than  any  other  good  use.  It  often 
groweth  to  a  good  height,  his  stemme  being 
great  and  wooddy,  with  few  or  no  prickes  upon 
the  old  wood,  but  with  a  number  of  small 
prickes  like  haires,  thickeset,  upon  the  younger 
branches,  of  a  darke  colour  somewhat  ieddish, 
the  barke  of  the  young  shootes  being  of  a  sad 
green-  reddish  colour:  the  leaves  of  this  Rose 
bush  are  smaller,  rounder  pointed,  of  a  paler 
greene  colour  yet  finely  snipt  about  the  edges, 
and  more  in  number,  that  is,  seven  or  nine  on 
a  stalke  or  ribbe,  than  in  any  other  kinde,  ex- 
ihe  double  of  the  same  kinde  that  followeth 
next:  the  flower  is  a  small  single  Rose,  con- 
sisting of  five  leaves,  not  so  large  as  the  single 
Spanish  Muske  Rose,  but  somewhat  bigger  then 
the  Eglantine  or  Sweete  Briar  Rose,  of  a  fine 
pale  yellow  colour,  without  any  great  sent  (sic.) 
at  all  while  it  is  fresh,  but  a  little  more,  yet 
small  and  weake  when  it  is  dryed." 

The  same  author  in  his  Theatrum,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  speaks  of  the  vermilion  Ruse 
of  Austria,  or  Rosa  sylvestris  Austriaca,  quot- 
ing, no  doubt,  from  his  Flemish  predece-sms. 
Then  we  come  to  Philip  Miller,  who,  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  Gardener's  Dictionary, 
speaks  thus  of  the  Austrian  Rose.  We  quote 
the  eighth  edition  as  being  the  one  in  which 
the  Linnean  nomenclature  for  plants  in  gen- 
eral was  first  adopted,  but,  no  doubt,  the 
details  relating  to  this  species  were  also 
printed  in  the  earlier  editions.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  plant  he  describes  is  the  one 
with  copper-coloured  flowers,  which  he  dif- 
ferentiates from  the  "single  yellow  Rose"  : — 
"  The  twelfth  sort  is  commonly  called  the 
Austrian  Rose.  The  stalks,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  last  [the 
single  yellow  variety],  but  the  leaves  are 
rounder ;  the  flowers  are  larger ;  the  petals 
have  deep  indentures  at  their  points  ;  thev  are 
of  a  bright  yellow  within,  and  of  a  purplish 
copper  colour  on  the  outside  ;  they  are  single, 
have  no  scent,  and  soon  fall  away.  There  is 
frequently  a  variety  of  this  with  yellow  Sowers 
upon  one  branch,  and  copper  colour  upon 
another.  This  sort  of  Rose  loves  an  open  free 
air  and  a  northern  aspect." 

This  yellow  Rose  has  also  been  confounded 
with  R.  sulphurea  and  was  by  oil  mis  con- 
sidered to  be  a  yellow  form  of  R.  gallica,  but 
both  these  suggestions  may,  we  think,  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  here  summarised,  be  dis- 
missed as  untrustworthy.     M.T  M- 
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CELMISIAS. 

The  Celmisias  constitute  a  very  charming  genus  of 
New  Zealand  plants,  known  in  their  own  country 
as  the  Mountain  or  Horse  Daisy — why  horse,  I 
wonder  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  be  as  well  known 
in  this  country  as  their  beauty  and  good  habit  of 
growth  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  tor  to  a  very 
handsome  blossom  they  add  the  attraction  of 
foliage  which  is  always  decorative,  and  at  its  best 
period  very  handsome. 

Their  stiff,  compact  leaves,  with  matted,  flannel- 
like lining  on  the  undersides,  are  often  covered  on 
the  upper  side  with  silky  hairs  lying  pressed  down 
on  the  leaf,  giving  a  silvery  appearance  to  the 
whole  plant. 

After  they  are  once  established  their  culture 
appears  to  be  quite  simple.  We  grow  them  in 
sunny  places  in  the  valley,  raised  a  little  by  pre- 
ference, and  with  ample  drainage  ;  and  though 
generally  giving'  them  a  special  mixture  of  soil 
which  contains  always  a  good  deal  of  leaf  mould, 


sown  in  the  autumn,  or  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks  if  sown  in  the  spring  under  ordinary  cold 
frame  treatment,  but  as  we  find  much,  even  of  our 
own  seed,  is  immature,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  over 
it  carefully,  when  it  is  easy  to  select  plump,  matured 
ones,  if  there  are  any,  as  it  may  be  that  in 
a  whole  seed-head  there  are  none  really  likely 
to  germinate.  The  dangerous  time  in  the  life 
of  the  seedling  appears  to  be  between  the  period 
when  it  has  formed  its  second  pair  of  leaves 
and  its  thorough  establishment  in  its  new  quarters, 
whether  it  be  thumb  pot  or  box.  Unless  the  water 
can  is  very  carefully  used  the  young  plants  seem 
liable  to  rot  oft  at  collar,  and  we  have  suffered 
some  wholesale  disasters  at  this  period.  We  like 
to  get  them  out  as  soon  as  we  can  into  their 
permanent  places,  as  the  long  roots  of  the  young 
plants  are  easily  broken,  and  seem  to  require 
greater  freedom  than  they  can  have  in  a  pot. 

Generally  speaking  they  may  be  said  to  want  no 
coddling,   but  ask   only   for   care   in   growth   and 


Presuming  that  a  rock-pool  200  square  feet  in 
extent  is  proposed  to  be  made,  an  area  of  300 
square  feet  should  be  excavated,  and  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  securely  cemented,  as  though  300 
square  feet  of  wai»er  surface  were  really  required. 
Define  the  actual  pool  200  square  :<eet  in  extent, 
inside  the  basin,  by  placing  large  boulders  that 
will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  back,  and  fill  in  the 
intervening  space  between  the  series  of 
boulders  and  the  cement  sides  with  rubble  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness  ;  then 
fill  up  with  soil  or  peat,  or  both,  according  to 
the  plant's  requirements.  A  footway  across  this 
anywhere  must  be  made  with  flat  boulders  rest- 
ing on  the  cement  bottom  to  form  a  series  of 
closely  laid  stepping-stones  broad  enough  to- 
give  a  firm  foothold,  and  they  may  be  nearly 
or  quite  hidden  with  soil  or  shingie.  A  similar 
footway,  if  desired,  can  be  made  at  the  pool's- 
margin.  Thus  planned  tbe  rock-pool  will  show 
no  cement  sides,  the  weakest  part  of  the  basin 
is  secure  against  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
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a  rather  better  mixing  than  usual  of  our  own  very 
sandy  soil,  and  some  sharp  river  sand  added,  we 
have  some  plants  growing  quite  contentedly  in  the 
ordinary  rockery  soil,  which  has  had  lime  freely 
mixed  with  it.  So  that  though  lime  is  not  in- 
dicated, they  do  not  seem  to  be  hostile  to  it.  We 
grow  them  entirely  without  protection,  and  some 
of  our  plants  have  passed  through  four  or  five 
winters  without  suffering  any  apparent  injury. 
Though  they  look  a  little  sorry  for  themselves 
sometimes  during  the  winter,  they  do  not  seem 
really  to  suffer,  and  they  flower  vigorously  when 
June  arrives. 

When  the  plants  have  made  good  growth  and 
developed  a  fair  number  of  crowns  they  can  be 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  and  where  a  root  or  two  can 
be  secured  with  the  offset,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
they  can  be  safely  divided  and  replanted  at  once. 
They  do  not  strike  readily  with  us  if  without  roots, 
under  cold  frame  treatment. 

If  ripe  and  mature  seed  can  be  secured  it  ger- 
minates freely  in  about  seven  or  eight  months  if 


plenty  of  sunshine  and  good  drainage  in  after  life. 
The  species  that  have  flowered  here  so  far  are 
C.  spectabilis,  C.  coriacea  (two  forms,  green  leaved 
and  silver  leaved),  and  C.  Monroi.  We  have  had 
coriacea  with  flowers  about  3  inches  long.  There 
are  young  plants  coming  along  of  six  or  seven  other 
species,  some  of  which  should  flower  next  year. 
S.  Marshall  Bulky,  Hauls. 


WATER   GARDENS. 


(Concluded  from  page  400.) 
The  Rock-Pool. 
A  feature  worthy  of  careful  study  in  the  for- 
mation of  rock-pools  is  the  advantage  to  he 
gained  by  excavating  and  preparing  a  much 
larger  site  than  is  actually  required  for  tbe  pro- 
posed area  of  water ;  not  only  does  this  admit 
of  all  the  cement  work  being  hidden,  but  ex- 
cellent and  ideal  conditions  are  secured  for 
the  cultivation  of  march  and  bog  plants  without 
further   trouble,   with   regard   to    witer   supply. 


against  pressure,  and  a  more  natural-looking 
pool  is  the  result,  because  one  can  plant  around 
it  many  Deautuul  bog  plants  that  mane  all  the 
difference  between  a  water  garden  and  a  hole 
with  water  in  it.  The  water  area  need  not  bs 
large,  and  if  there  is  a  large  surface  it  may  be 
covered  with  a  number  of  the  lesser  Water 
Lilies  to  break  up  its  area  into  smaller  pat<  lies, 
and  thus  communicate  to  the  rock-pool  the 
ruling  feature  of  the  rock-garden — infinite 
variety. 

Here,  too,  collections  of  plants  are  admis- 
sible without  fear  of  a  scrappy  picture :  of 
Nvmphaeas,  a  selection  could  be  made  of  the 
white  odorata,  odorata  minor,  and  pyginaea 
alba,  small  flowered,  smaller  flowered,  smallest 
flowered  respectively.  Numerous  pink  and  red 
Water  Lilies  of  the  Laydekeri  group,  such  as 
lilacea,  purpurata,  and  rosea  prolifera ;  the 
pretty  Nymphaea  sanguinea,  whose  flowers  are 
exceptionally  dark  red,  whilst  a  good  yellow  will 
be  found  in  odorata  sulphurea  or  pygmaea  Ilel- 
vola,  both  gems  that  thrive  well  in  the  rock 
pool.     Plant  tbeio  in  small  baslteis  or  in  turf 
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mounds,  as  convenience  mav  requine.  Rod- 
gersias,  Podophylluir.s,  Meconopsis,  many  of 
the  lesser  Cypripediums,  Trilliums,  Orchis, 
Eomecov.,  a  ttw  of  the  lesser  reeds  and  sedges, 
Galax,  Shortia,  Sanguinaria,  Chamaelirion,  and 
the  s'.ender  American  Lilies  will  thrive  apace  in 
the  wet  soil  around  the  pond  and  inside  the 
cemented-containing  basin,  sites  being  raised  up 
for  those  preferring  drier  conditions.  In  the 
■water  Frog  Bit,  Cabomba,  Vallisneria,  Lim- 
iianthemum,  and  Ilottonia  can  be  grown,  whilst 
Azollas  might  have  a  little  pool  in  the  bog-bed, 
from  which  they  could  not  escape.  Sagittaria 
gracilis  will  represent  the  Arrow  Heads.  Skirt- 
ing the  pond  may  be  placed  patches  of  Primula 
rosea,  P.  sikkimensis,  and  seme  of  the  best 
forms  of  P.  japonica,  such  as  alba,  sanguii  :a 
and  splendenSj  with  Gentiana  sepjemfida,  Ir^s 
cristata  and  verna  among  them. 


of  water  that  have  served  their  purpose  for  a 
season  or  for  all  time.  One  can  grow  a  feu- 
patches  of  Water  Lilies  in  any  moat,  and  many 
curling  ponds  I  have  seen  in  Scotland  would 
certainly  become  more  ornamental  in  summer  if 
a  few  groups  of  Water  Lilies  adorned  their 
generally  uninteresting  surfaces.  They  could  be 
grown  in  baskets,  and  would  not  in  the  least 
degree  interfere  with  t'he  enjoyment  of  the 
"Roaring  Game"  in  winter  when  tbey  were 
resting  quietly. 

The  ornamental  basin  or  fountain  is  the 
greatest  puzzle  of  all  to  plant.  Such  erections 
require  but  the  slightest  touch  to  do  all  that  is 
required,  and  three  or  four  small  growing  Water 
Lilies  growing  in  opsn  pans  of  Japanese  or  thei 
ware  to  correspond  with  the  materials  of  the 
fountain  will  |  rovide  that  touch.  If  there  is  a 
jet  of  spray  plant  nothing  ;  if  the  water  trickles 


Fig.  3.— celmisia  coriacea,  flowering  at  glasnevin,  Ireland. 
(For  text  see  page  2.) 


The  rock-pool  has  this  great  advantage  that 
will  appeal  to  many — it  enables  one  to  grow 
a  large  collection  of  small  plants  without  fear 
of  spoiling  its  effect.  As  the  rock-garden  is  the 
recognised  home  of  the  miniature  representa- 
tives of  the  Alpine  Flora,  so  may  the  rock-pool 
be  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  miniature  sub- 
jects in  the  water-loving  flora. 

The  Moat,  the  Curling  Pond,  and  the 
Ornamental  Basin. 

The  mosa  formal  the  environment  of  the 
water  garden  becomes  the  fewer  are  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  planter  for  the  formation 
of  a  realistic  water  scene  of  real  merit.  The 
margins  of  both  the  moat  and  curling  pond  are 
not  generally  fitted  for  a  successful  planting  of 
waterside  vegetation,  but  one  can  generally  do 
something  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  dull  stretches 


slowly  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  basin  is  normal,  such  Nymphaeas  as  pyg- 
maea Helvola,  pygmaea  alba,  Laydekeri  lilacea, 
and  chrysantha  may  be  grown  in  it  quite  well. 
If  a  persistent  display  of  flowers  is  desired,  grow 
a  few  additional  plants  in  a  reserve  tank  to 
replenish  the  fountain  as  occasion  requires. 
Leave  quite  two-thirds  of  tha  water's  surface 
unplanted  ;  a  lalie,  pond,  or  tank  quite  covered 
destroys  the  keynote  of  artistic  water  gardening. 

Tub-Gardening. 
This  method  of  growing  water  plants  has  not 
reached  the  highest  limit  of  excellence  possible 
for  it.  Although  a  series  of  tubs  or  half  barrels 
are  in  no  wise  ornamental,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  them  so,  or  to  hide  them  altogether. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  slope  facing  south  for  a 
site,  provide  a  small  supply  of  water  at  the  top, 


and  arrange  the  tubs  in  any  way  you  choose, 
either  in  straight  lines  alongside  a  pathway,  or, 
if  the  slope  is  limited,  and  places  are  required 
for  a  number  of  tubs,  arrange  them  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  fall  of  water  on  such  a  limited  slope.  Sink 
the  tubs  into  the  ground  for  half  their  depth, 
and  convey  with  small  iron  water-piping  the 
overflow  of  the  uppermost  tub  to  the  next, 
and  so  on ;  fill  each  tub  with  good  soil 
up  to  the  ground  level  and  with  wai  i 
up  to  the  brim ;  plant  from  one  to  three 
Water  Lilies  in  each,  according  to  their 
strength  ;  three  plants  of  any  of  the  pygmaea 
group  will  be  readily  accommodated  in  one 
tub,  but  one  only  of  the  odorata  and  Lay- 
dekeri groups  will  suffice.  Plants  may  now  be 
disposed  around  the  tub-,  in  the  form  of  an 
attenuated  but  informal  bed,  choosing  foi  the 
purpose  any  of  the  lesser  Spiraeas,  the  choicer 
forms  of  British  Ferns,  Astrantias,  Miscanthus, 
l'hormiums,  Phlox,  Irises  of  the  Germanii  a  and 
beard'ess   groups,   and   any   other  plants  whose 

and  foliage  communicate  an  impt, 
of  waterside  vegetation.     Hide  the  tubs  as  1 
as  is   p'l-sible,  but  do  not  densely  shade  them, 
or  the  Water  Lilies  will  find  the  water  toi  i 
for  their  well-being.     There  are  scores  of 
"1  using  half. buried  tubs  effectually  without  the 
tub  itself  being  such  a  dominant  feature  as  now 
so    often   obtains,    and   many    a    novel    n 
can    be    designed    on    the    spot    of    so    arrang- 
ing tubs  and   plants   that  the   latter  appear   to 
have  possession  of  the  site.     One  cannot  expect 
an    ideal    water   garden    from   the   use   of   tubs, 
but  a  lot  of  very  interesting  plants  can  be  well 
grown   in  them,    and   the   plot  containing   them 
can  be  made  as  picturesque  as  one  could  wish. 
George  Bacon  Mallett,   Colchester. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany. 

This  is  a  small  treatise  prepared  by  M. 
Yates,  and  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.  It 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  preparing 
for  the  Civil  Service,  London  University,  Cam- 
bridge Local,  Oxford  Local,  College  of  Precep- 
tors, and  South  Kensington  examinations.  The 
plan  of  the  work  comprises  the  explanation  of 
the  principal  technical  terms  in  common  use. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  a  "runner"  is  an  under- 
ground stem,  and  as  an  illustration  the  Straw- 
berry is  cited  and  even  figured,  but  we  think 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  garden  would  know 
that  the  Strawberry  runner  is  produced  above 
ground.  We  doubt  also  whether  the  examiners 
would  look  kindly  on  such  a  definition  as  this  : 
— "  A  seed  is  a  body  produced  by  the  agency  of 
a  flower  within  the  ovary  or  seed-box.  L. 
ovum:  an  egg."  If  this  means  that  the  ovary 
is  synonymous  with  the  ovum,  or  egg,  we  fear 
the  examiners  would  frown,  and  certainly  that 
would  pronounce  the  definition  as  inadequate. 
The  definition  of  an  "  inferior  ovary "  as 
growing  "  from  below  the  calyx "  is  more 
specious  than  real,  and  the  word  "axillary," 
as  used  instead  of  axile  in  describing  one  mode 
of  placentation,  conveys  a  quite  erroneous 
impression.  The  explanation  of  fertilisation  as 
the  "  process  by  which  the  pollen-cells  are 
conveyed  into  the  ovary,  so  as  to  enable  it  (the 
ovary?)  to  produce  the  seeds,"  is  scarcely  more 
accurate.  Misprints  will,  of  course,  intrude 
themselves  in  such  a  book,  but  they  are  in  this 
case  rather  numerous,  and  sometimes  em- 
barrassing, as  when  we  read  of  an  "  ^Etoris " 
of  achenes  in  the  Buttercup.  Instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  method  of  describing  plants,  and 
over  1200  questions  are  added,  taken  from  the 
papers  set  at  various  examinations.  Had  the 
author  studied  some  of  these  questions  carefully 
he  (or,  query,  she?)  would  have  avoided  some  of 
the  doubtful  statements  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
has  an  indei:. 
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CANN     HOUSE. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
Cann  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Grigg, 
is  distant  about  five  miles  from  Plymouth,  and 
is  situated  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the 
creeks  of  the  River  Tamar.  The  ground  slopes 
steeply  down  from  the  house  to  a  long  and 
winding  dell  or  coombe,  along  which,  at  the 
lowest  level,  meanders  a  clear  stream.  The  sur. 
roundings  of  this  stream,  by  the  side  of  which 
runs  a  path,  are  for  a  long  distance  tastefully 
planted  with  trailers,  dwarf  shrubs,  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  alpines  between  the  rocks 
on  the  higher  levels  of  the  banks.  The  grounds 
are  excellently  laid  out  and  planted,  and  an 
object-lesson  is  afforded  of  the  fine  effect  pro- 
cured by  grouping  the  same  species  together 
rather  than  dotting  single  plants  of  various 
species    indiscriminately    about,    a    practice    too 

0  ten  fo'lowed  in  gardens.  A  large  and  repre- 
sentative collection  of  plants  is  grown,  and  on 
t'  e  higher  ground  many  tender  subj:cts  do  well, 
though  in  the  lower  levels  by  the  stream-side, 
sharp  frosts  are  often  experienced. 

Among  the  dwarfer  plants  doing  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  where  the  rock- 
formed  banks  afford  ideal  sites  for  their  cul- 
ture, both  in  the  sunshine  and  shade,  were 
Ourisia  coccinea,  occupying  a  large  space, 
Rnmondia  pyrenaica,  and  its  white  variety,  R. 
serbica,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Dryas  octo- 
petala,  and  D.  Drummondi,  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa, A.  sarmentosa,  A.  Chumbyi,  Anemone 
Pi  lsati'.la  in  a  dry  spot ;  A.  sulp'aurea  in  a  damp 
one ;  A.  Eobinsoniana,  covering  a  flat  spa.  e 
about  7  feet  across  and  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  April,  was  a  beautiful  sight; 

1  noticed  also  Primula  megaseaefolia,  P.  margi- 
nata,  P.  viscosa,  P.  Sieboldi,  out  all  the  winter  ; 
with  P.  ro;ea  and  P.  janonica  margining  orna- 
mental water,  in  which  the  best  of  Marliac's 
Water  Lilies  are  grown.  Gentiana  acaulis,  G. 
vtrna,  (..  asclepiadea,  and  its  white  form,  Podo- 
phyllum Emodi,  and  Galax  aphylla  were  in  the 
best  of  health.  Among  other  plant;  may  be  men- 
tioned Onosma  tauricum,  and  the  rarer  O.  stellu- 
latum,  Litho  permum  prostratum  coveiing  the 
rocks  with  foliage  and  opening  buds,  Saxifraga 
longifolia,  S.  Griesebachii  andot'ers;  Erythro- 
niums  in  variety,  Nierembergia  rivularis,  evi- 
dently happy,  Iris  juncea,  I.  tuberosa,  and  a 
large  colony  of  I.  laevigata  occupying  a  level  site 
higher  up  the  stream  ;  Tigridias,  the  Prophet 
Flower,  Arnebia  echioides,  Dabeocia  polifolia, 
and  its  white  variety,  Geum  reptans ;  Edrian- 
thus  (Wahlenbergia)  pumilorum,  Fritillaria 
aurea,  F.  veiticillata  and  others,  Vaccinium, 
Vit  s-Idaea,  and  Bryanthus  empetrifolii  s.  Tro- 
pasolum  speciosum  .(the  Fla  i  e  Nasturtium), 
and  T.  polvphyllum  rambled  over  the  rocks  at 
will.  Shortia  galacifolia  was  represented  by 
Iv  elve  large  plants,  which  were  in  full  flower  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  one  group  in  a  sheltered 
an  J  shady  nook.  In  a  damp  spot  and  in 
partial  shade,  Meconopsis  Wallichi  grows  to  a 
height  of  8  feet,  and  Astilbe  Davidi  lasts  long 
in  flower,  while  by  the  side  of  the  stream  are 
large  colonies  of  Lomarja  procera,  the  Ostrich 
Fern,  Struthiopteris  (Onoclea)  germanica,  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  Saxifraga  pe'.tata,  and  Adiantum 
pedatum.  Amongst  other  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stream  are  Senecio  clivorum, 
with    self-sown    seedlings    springing    up    around 

t ;  S.  tanguticus,  rapidly  annexing  a  large 
-.pace  of  ground ;  Mo'opospermum  cicutarium, 
Ligularia  macrophylla,  Phormium  tenax,  and  its 
variegated  form,  as  well  as  P.  t.  purpureum, 
V.  t.  macrophyllum,  P.  t.  pendulum,  and  P. 
Mpinum,  while  in  an  open  spot  Gunnera  mani- 
cata  spreads  its  enormous  leaves,  and  hard  by 
the  tiny  little  G.  magellanica  shows  its  small, 
rounded  foliage.  A  pleasing  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  dwarf  shrubs  ir.to  the 
stream  banks  and  the  surrounding  ground. 
J'hilesia  buxifolia  was  the  p'cture  of  h.alth, 
and  produces  its  Lapagcria-like  blooms  in  quan. 
tity  ;    Daphne  cneorum,  often  difficult  to  grow, 


was  obviously  at  home,   as  was  the  pink  New 
Zealand    Broom,     Notospartium    Carmichaeliae, 
Ganltheria     procumbens,     G.     nummularifolia, 
and  G.  trihophylla  spread  over  the  rocks  ;  dwarf 
Acers  brighten  the  surroundings  in  summer  and 
autumn  with  their  richly-coloured  leaves,  while 
Azalea  Anthony  Koster  and  A.  rosea  flore  pleno 
are  charming  in  the  late  spring.      Other  shrubs 
include   Cistus   corbarensis,   Cory'.opsis   spicata, 
Grevillea     rosmarinifolia,     and     G.     sulphurea, 
Genista  Ardoini,  Pyrus  nivalis,  Spiraea  gigantea, 
S.   Lmdleyana,  and  S.   ariaefolia.     A  fine  speci- 
men  of   the    Fan    Palm    (Trachycarpus    excelsa) 
gives   a  tropical   aspect  to   the   spot,    and   there 
is    a   good    example    of    Cupressus    Lawsoniana 
Triomphe  de  Boskoop.     Leaving  tie  precincts  of 
the   stream   for  the   higher  ground,   a  fine  mass 
of   Erica   carnea  is  passed,   and  the   Pernettyas 
hard   by  berry   we'l.     In   the   other   portions   of 
the    grounds    a    large    collection    of    interesting 
shrubs,    tree;,    and    plants   is  grown.     Amongst 
the   shrubs  I   noticed   Abutilon   vitifolium,  both 
the  type  and  the  white-flowered  variety,  Amel- 
anchier  canadensis,  and  A.  Botryapium,  which, 
though  held  to  be  synonymous,  differ  in  foliage 
and  flower,  Arbutus  canariens's,  Azalea  indica, 
and  among  the  Berberis  family  a  large  group  of 
B.  stenophyila  X ,  a  gorgeous  sight  when  in  full 
bloom,   Buddleia   Colvilei,   which   has   flowered, 
Caesalpinia    japonica,    and    the    rare    C.    (Poin- 
cianal  Gilliesi,  which  is  6  feet  in  height  against 
a  wall,   Cahcai  Fius  macro  r'h\llus,   Carpenteria 
californica  (see  figs.  4  and  5),  much  healthier  than 
is  usually  the  C3se,   Caryopteris   Mastacanthus, 
Cistus  ladaniferus,  rare  in  gardens,   Citrus  tri- 
foliata,  12  feet  in  height,  which  invariably  flowers 
freely  and  also  fruits  ;  Clethra  canescens,  Cornus 
florida,  C.  Mas  vari  gala,   10  feet  in  height  and  as 
much    through,    Corylopsis    pauciflora,    a    large 
group  of  the  new  Cotoneaster   augustifolia,    Cyti- 
sus  capitatus,  C.  nigricans,  Daphniphyllum  glau- 
cescens,   Disanthus   cercidifolius,   whose  foliage 
turns   a  brilliant   scarlet  in   the  autumn,   Disty- 
lium  racemosum,  Drimys  aromatica,  and  the  far 
more  b  lautiful  D.  YY  uteri,  Fdwardsia  (Sophora) 
ei  mdiflora,  and   E.   microphylla,   both  of  which 
flower   well;    the    gorgeous    Embothrium    cocci- 
neum,  many  Escallonias,  among  which  were  re- 
marked E.  Langleyens  s  x,  the  lovely  Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia,     and    the     scarcer     E.     cordifolia, 
Exo  horda     grandiflora,      Fabiana     imbricata, 
Feijoa      sellowiana,      Genista      tinctoria      flore 
pleno,      G.      viminalis ;      the     Snowdrop     Tree 
(Halesia      tetrapteral,      Ilaniamelis      Zuccarini- 
ana,     and     the     new     II.     mollis,     Hydrangea 
quercifolia,  Illicium  religii  sum,  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  shrub  s:ld  ,m  met  with,  Lagerstrcemia 
indica,  another  rarity,  Ledum  lat  folium,  Lepto. 
spermum      bullatum,       Ligustruiii       coriaceum, 
groups  of  the  test  Lilacs,   Lomatia  ferruginea, 
Loquat     (Photinia     japonica),     Magnolia     con- 
spicua,    M.    stellata,    M.    Soulangeana,    M.    fus- 
cata,    Medicago    arborea,    Nandmi    domestica, 
Olearia  llaasti,   O.  macro  lonta,   O.   nummulari- 
folia, very  rarely  grown,  Olea  fragrans,  Osman- 
thus  rotundifolius,  Ozi  t'lamnus  rosmarinifolius, 
Piptanthu:)    nepalensis,     Pittosporum      Ralphii, 
and  others  ;  Pyrus  Maulei  grandiflora,  P.  Malus 
floribnnda,  and  its  variety  atrosanguinea  ;   many 
members    of    the    Primus    family,    including    P. 
pendula,  P.  sinensis,  P.  Watered,  I',  triloba,  P. 
Davidiana   alba   and   rubra,    Rhapiolepis   cvata, 
Rhododendrons,  amongst  which  were  R.  Hodg- 
soni    and    R.    racemosum,    Rhus    Cotinus    pur- 
pureus,     Ribes     speciosum,     Robinia     hispida, 
Rubus     deliciosus,     Salvia     coccinea,     Senecio 
Greyi,    Skimmia    japonica,     Solanum    crispum, 
Spiraeas  in  variety,   Stuartia   pentagyna,   S.   vir- 
ginica,   Styrax  Obassia,  Tamarix  odessana,   and 
T.    Pallasi    rosea,    better  known    as   T.    hispida 
aestivalis,  of  which  there  was  a  large  group  of 
thirty   plants  that  must  afford   a  charming  pic- 
ture when  their  pink  flower-plumes  and  feathery 
foliage   are  at  their  best ;  Tricuspidaria  lanceo- 
lata,    better   known    as    Crinodendron    Hookeri- 
anum,    covered   with   bud,    Veronica    Ilulkeana, 
Viburnum    plicatum,    V.    macrocephalum,    and 
Xanthoceras   sorbifolia. 


Of  trees,  the  most  noteworthy  were  Acacia 
dea.bata ;  the  Judas  Tree,  Cersis  siliquas- 
trum,  Cornus  capitata,  better  known  as 
Benthamia  fragifera,  the  new  Davidia  in- 
volucrata,  the  Honey  Locust  (GleditscHa  tria- 
canthos),  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tre;  (Gymno- 
cladus  canadensis),  Ilex  latifolium,  T.  Taraio, 
Kolreuteria  pamculata,  and  Parrctia  persica, 
both  very  brilliant  in  their  autumnal  colouring, 
and  Paulownia  imperialis.  Of  climbers  there 
were  present  Akebia  quinata,  B;rberidopsis 
corallina,  and  Lapagerias,  rose  and  white,  with 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,  all  luxuriating  on  a 
shady  wall,  in  front  of  which  the  Mocassin 
Flower  (Cypripedium  spectabile)  grows  with 
astonishing  vigour;  Clemat  s  balearica  and  C. 
cirrosa  climbing  trees,  C.  montana  rubra, 
newly  introduced,  Ercilla  (Bridgesia)  spicata, 
Hydrangea  scandens,  which  had  ascended  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  Cupressus  macrocarpa  to  a 
height  of  over  20  feet ;  Jasminum  primulinum, 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Sollya.  heterophylla, 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  and  T.  japoni- 
cum  maculatum. 

In  front  of  a  sheltered  south  wall  were 
growing  some  of  the  rarest  and  tenderest 
subjects,  including  Abelia  floribunda,  Aga- 
petes  buxifolia,  Correa  cardinalis,  Crosso- 
soma  californica,  Desfontainea  Hookeri,  Diosma 
gracilis,  Eriostemon  neriifolius,  Libonia  flori- 
bunda, Mitraria  coccinea,  and  Olearia  nitida. 
In  the-  same  border  were  a  number  of  Irises, 
amongst  which  were  I.  gracilipes,  I.  cristata,  I. 
fimbriata,  flowering,  I.  Willmottiana,  I.  Warley- 
ensis,  I.  bucharica,  I.  Douglasiana,  I.  bracteata, 
I.  Purdyi,  I.  tenax  major,  and  I.  Oncocyclus 
hybrids  as  well  as  Calochorti,  Gerbera  Jame- 
soni,  Tecophilea  cyanccrocus,  Gladiolus  tristis, 
Ixiolirion  Pallasi,  Tulipa  Greigi,  and  many  rare 
bulbs.  Amongst  c 'her  plants  grown  were 
Calceolaria  violacea,  Convolvulus  cneorum, 
I)  ndromecon  rigidum,  Desmodium  penduli- 
i'  ilium,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  which  never 
fails  to  flower  well  every  autumn  ;  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  of  which  there  are  two  fine  groups 
m  robust  health,  phyteutna  comosum,  Rehman- 
r.ia  angulata,  the  beautiful  Californian  bush 
Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri),  and  a  colony  of 
Watsonia  Ardernei,  which  threw  up  twelve 
il  iwer-spikes  last  ye  ir.  Against  the  house  were 
growing  Azara  microphylla,  Ceanothus  divari- 
.  atus,  and  C.  Gloire  de  Versa  lies,  Cassia  corym- 
bosa,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  M  g  olia  grandi- 
flora, Roses  and  other  plants.  The  glasshouses 
contained  a  select  collection  of  subjects,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Solanum  Wendlandi.  S.  W.  Fits- 
hi  rbert. 


THE     LONDON     MARKETS     AND 
THEIR     SUPPLIES. 

(Concluded  from  page  408.) 

THE     BOROUGH. 

Situated  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London 
Bridge,  close  to  St.  Saviour's  Cathedral,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  cramped  and  inconvenient  of  all 
the  London  markets,  yet  the  business  transacted 
there  is,  of  its  kind,  probably  unsurpassed.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  as  noted  for  its  Potato 
trade  as  a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Borough 
High  Street  is  for  the  Hop  trade,  and  some 
millions  of  tons  of  the  homely  tuber  have  been 
sold  in  its  limited  area  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  market.  But,  though  Pota- 
tos  are  a  great  feature,  other  vegetables  are 
also  sold  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  fruits  are 
dealt  with  largely,  especially  imported  fruits, 
which  are  so  popular  with  the  masses,  such  as 
Bananas  and  Oranges.  For  South-Eastern  Lon- 
don this  market  is  very  convenient  as  regards 
distance,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  more  commodious  and  supplied  with 
better  approaches.  The  Borough  Market  Trust, 
in  whom  the  management  is  vested;^  have 
effected  several  improvements,  and  the  salesmen 
enjoy  some  advantages  now  which  were  foreign 
to  them  years  ago.  For  instance,  one  part  is 
well     covered     and     lighted  ;     but     the     whole 
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place  is  so  restricted,  and  has  such  a  mixed, 
confused  appearance,  that  it  will  need  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  many  directions  before  it 
can  be  regarded  as  a  credit  to  a  city  like 
Southwark. 

BRENTFORD. 
Incidental  mention  was  made  of  the  Kew 
Bridge  Market  in  the  opening  remarks  of  these 
articles  ;  it  only  remains  to  add  here  that  since 
these  notes  appeared  the  new  market  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  In  many  respects  it  is 
the  best-designed  and  most  spacious  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  Beyond  this,  from  the 
way  the  trade  is  developing,  it  bids  fair  to  rival 
in  a  few  years  some  of  the  largest  in  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  In  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  Covent  Garden  for  first-quality 
produce  of  any  kind,  but  as  it  is  so  convenient 
for  the  West  of  London  shopkeepers  and  pro- 
viders, it  is  probable  that  high-class  fruit  and 
vegetables  will  in  time  have  an  important  place 
in  the  market.  At  present  good  average  fruit, 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  plants,  with  imported 
fruits,  hold  the  principal  part  of  the  trade. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  London  and  South- 
Western  and  North-London  stations,  communi- 
cation is  readily  established  with  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  so  that  a  wide 
area  of  the  country  can  be  tapped  for  supplies, 
as  well  as  those  which  come  by  road  from 
Western  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  Brentford 
District  Council  is  not  likely  to  do  a  better 
service  to  their  locality  than  has  been  rendered 
by  the  establishment  of  this  handsome  market. 

LOCAL     MARKETS. 

Beyond  the  depots  at  St.  Pancras  and  King's 
Cross,  chiefly  for  Potatos  and  other  vegetables, 
there  is  little  other  market  accommodation  in 
the  metropolis,  with  all  its  millions  to  be  sup- 
plied. At  the  fruit  enquiry  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1904  some  difference  of 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  number  of  markets.  Mr.  Wn 
Poupart,  of  Twickenham,  and  Mr.  E.  Rochford, 
of  Cheshunt — both  weighty  witnesses — were  nut 
in  favour  of  such  an  extension,  but  appeared 
to  think  that  concentration  in  a  few  centres  was 
preferable  for  growers  and  buyers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit,  of  Ileston,  and 
Mr.  W.  Sams,  of  Worthing,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  we  cannot  have  too  many  markets.''  Even 
Mr.  G.  Monro  favoured  tins  view  to  some 
extent,  for  he  said  :  "  It  is  much  better  for  a 
man  with  a  small  lot  of  goods  to  sell  it  in  the 
locality  in  a  local  market  than  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  long  journey,  with  commission  for 
the  sale  of  the  fruit,  and  possibly  it  is  not  worth 
the  salesman's  while.  These  small  consign- 
ments give   a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

But  there  is  another  aspect — namely,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  retailers  and  the  public  which  arises 
from  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer.  Mr.  Lobjoit  touched 
upon  this  when  he  said  :  "  If  a  municipal  market 
could  be  opened  in  the  south  of  London  some- 
where about  Balham  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage,  both  to  tne  people  who  live  there 
as  well  as  to  the  growers  who  tend  there.  Docs 
it  not  seem  absurd  that  cartloads  of  fruit  should 
be  drawn  past  the  shops  up  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  then  have  to  be  taken  back  again  to  Bal- 
ham?" It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  two 
opinions  can  exist  on  this  matter  ;  the  waste  of 
time,  the  expense  incurred,  the  risk  to  the  pro- 
duce are  all  opposed  to  the  interests  of  grower, 
retailer,  and  consumer.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
South  London,  but  in  other  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  same  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  prevails.  The  large  central  markets  have 
their  special  uses,  and  a»2  indispensable ;  but 
when  an  assemblage  of  human  beings  reaches 
the  magnitude  that  London  has  attained,  judi- 
ciously-placed local  markets,  as  concerning  the 
food  of  the  people,  are  quite  as  much  a  necessity 
as  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  which  such 
huge  sums  a»e  expended.     Lewis  Castle. 


MOVING    LARGE    TREES. 

The  Chestnut  tree  (see  fig.  3)  has  had  an  un- 
common experience,  over  and  above  that  of  being 
successfully  transplanted  after  having  attained  the 
age  of  some  30  years.  It  was  not  decided  until 
the  last  minute  that  this  tree  should  be  trans- 
planted, and  therefore  it  did  not  receive  the 
preparation  that  was  given  to  some  other  32  speci- 
mens in  the  shape  of  root-pruning  some  months 
beforehand  to  cause  the  roots  to  throsv  out  young 
fibres  and  make  a  compact  ball  close  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  I  had  a 
much  larger  circular  trench  dug  out  than  usual, 
working  well  under  the  roots,  and,  after  carefully 
wrapping  round  with  mats  the  ball  of  earth  thus 
made,  the  tree  was  ready  for  shifting 

The  question  was  how  ?  There  it  stood,  weigh- 
ing about  four  tons,  too  large  for  my  tree  shifting 
trolley,  guarded  in  front  by  some  three  or  four 
yards  of  newly  made  ground  and  a  trench  4  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep. 

It  had  to  be  moved,  and  we  decided  to  pull  it 
over  into  a  hori.  o  ual  position  after  fixing  some 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 
ROSES. 

When  the  shoots  of  Noisette,  China 
(monthly)  Roses,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  to 
bloom,  Tea,  and  the  so-called  Tea  hybrids, 
have  become  fairly  firm  in  consistency, 
propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  furnished  with 
a  base  of  the  older  wood,  may  be  undertaken  on 
mild  hotbeds  made  up  of  tree  leaves  and  a 
small  quantity  of  stable  litter,  and  covered  with 
an  ordinary  garden  frame.  Some  gardeners  pre- 
fer to  place  the  hotbed  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  and  to  do  so  is  certainly  a  saving  of  labour 
in  the  matter  of  shading,  but  in  no  other  way. 

It  many  cuttings  are  to  be  made,  the  hotbed, 
when  it  has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  heat, 
should  be  made  level  and  firm,  and  receive  a 
4-inch  thick  layer  of  leaf  mould,  into  which  the 
Rose  roots  will  enter  almost  as  soon  as  they 
form,  deriving  nutriment  and  moisture  there- 
from ;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  turn  black  and 
die.  Over  the  leaf  mould  a  layer  of  sandy  loam 
should  be  laid  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  made 
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Fig.  3.- 


-CHESTNUT   TREE    30   YEARS    OLD    MOVED    WITHOUT    PREVIOUS 
ROOT-PRUNING. 


strong  chains  round  the  ball,  the  chains  being 
prevented  from  cutting  in  too  deeply  by  placing 
pieces  of  wood  at  short  intervals  between  the  mats 
and  the  chains.  The  tree  was  then  lifted  out  of 
its  hole  by  means  of  an  endless  chain,  lowered  on 
to  a  platform  arranged  on  rollers,  rolled  on  to 
firm  ground  by  manual  labour  and  again  lifted  by 
the  chain  gear  on  to  a  stone  trolley  and  wedged 
up  to  prevent  its  rolling  off.  After  arranging 
several  men  to  steady  the  top,  it  was  drawn  to  its 
destination,  some  600  yards  distant,  accompanied 
by  the  wondering  gaze  of  some  and  the  cynical 
smile  of  others. 

Yet  there  it  stands  to-day  in  full  leaf,  a  living 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  although  always  de- 
sirable it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare 
large  trees  twelve  months  before  transplanting. 
In  moving  33  large  trees  there  are  many  incidents 
of  an  amusing  and  an  annoying  character,  such  as 
the  giving  way  of  a  part  of  a  brick  drain  picked 
up  in  one  of  the  balls,  an  axle  breaking,  &c,  but 
nothing  of  great  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal.    John  Kinmont,  tVestgale-cr.-Sea. 


firm,  smooth  and  level.  When  the  heat  has  de- 
clined to  75°  Fahr.  the  cuttings  may  be  made 
and  inserted  in  rows,  and  barely  touching  each 
other. 

In  making  them,  remove  the  unripe  tip,  and 
the  leaves  so  far  as  the  cuttings  enter  the  soil, 
and  the  end  leaflet  on  each.  As  has  been  stated, 
each  cutting  should  be  provided  with  a  "  heel." 
A  light  having  been  filled  with  cuttings,  the 
bed  of  soil  should  receive  a  thorough  applica- 
tion of  water  (warm  preferably),  and  the  light 
should  be  put  on,  with  a  mat  over  all,  if  the 
sun  be  shining  strongly.  When  the  frame 
is  filled  with  the  cuttings,  it  should  he 
shaded  only  when  the  sun  is  upon  it, 
and  bept  close,  except  for  the  snace  of 
half  an  hour  between  8  and  9  a.m.,  when  thi 
lights  should  be  drawn  off  in  order  to  dissipate 
moisture.  When  it  is  noticed  that  the  cuttings 
generally  have  become  caiiused,  the  amount  of 
shading  may  be  lessened,  and  the  frame  kept 
open  for  an  hour,  until,  as  roots  form  on  the 
cuttings,  more  and  more  air  may  be  admitted, 
and  the  shading  dispensed  with.     In  a  month  the 
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operation  will  be  completed,  and  the  little  plants 
may  then  be  fully  exposed.  The  plants  may  re- 
main in  the  frames  till  the  spring,  treating  them 
as  hardily  as  may  be  desirable. 

If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  singly  in  small 
sixties  (3-inch  pots),  the  routine  is  almost  the 
same,  excepting  that  spent  Mushroom  bed  dung 
or  coarse  leafmould  may  be  put  over  the  one 
crock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  rose  shoots,  before  being  made,  should 
be  kept  from  flagging  by  immersing  them  in  a 
large  watering-can  having  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  it — no  time  being  lost  in  putting  them 
into  the  cutting  frame  after  they  are  prepared. 

LAURUS CAMPHORA. 
In  this  month  cuttings  may  be  inserted  of 
Laurus  Camphcra,  in  pots  or  pans,  filled  with 
hard  peat,  such  as  is  used  for  Ericas,  and  sur- 
fa<  ed  with  about  an  inch  layer  of  washed  sand. 
Choose  cuttings  of  this  year's  shoots,  strong  and 
well  developed,  with  plenty  of  leaves  and  strong 
buds,  taking  them  from  the  upper  side  shoots, 
and  every  leaf  should  be  preserved,  even  those 
close  to  the  base.  Insert  the  cuttings  1  inch 
deep  in  the  sand,  so  that  the  bases  just  touch  the 
soil.  Apply  water,  cover  the  pans  or  pots  with 
bell  glasses,  and  afford  a  bottom  heat  of  76°-86°, 
with  regular  application  of  water  and  the  neces- 
sary shading.  In  about  five  weeks  the  upper- 
most buds  will  have  unfolded,  a  sign  that  roots 
have  formed,  when  air  may  be  afforded,  and  a 
week  later  the  plants  may  be  potted,  an  opera- 
tion requiring  great  car©  owing  to  the  stiffness 
and  inelasticity  of  the  roots. 

•  MISCELLANEOUS. 

June  and  July  are  good  months  for  the  bud- 
ding of  variegated  Hollies,  and  the  male  Aucu- 
bas  on  plants  of  the  female  variety,  for  striking 
cuttings  of  Eupatoriums  on  mild  bottom  heat, 
and  propagating  from  the  old  leaves  Rex  and 
other  leaf  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias  under  be  1 
glasses,  without  bottom  heat. 

The  following  species  of  shrubs  and  trees 
may  be-  layered  in  the  next  two  months:  — 
Amorpha,  Azalea,  Berberis,  Bignonia,  Calycan- 
thus  Ceanothus,  Cercis,  Clematis,  Cornus, 
Cotoneaster,  Deutzia,  Euonymus,  CEsculus 
macrostachya,  Laurus,  Magnolia,  Ornus, 
Paeonia,  Rhamnus,  Rhododendron,  Rhus  Cotinus 
«.nd  others,  Ribes  on  the  soil,  Rubus  (the  points 
of  shoots),  Spiraea  laevigata,  which  grows  with 
difficulty  from  cuttings,  and  Viburnums,  which 
do  not  strike  from  cuttings.    F.  M. 


CARPENTERIA    CALIFORNICA. 

Although  introduced  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  1880,  this  summer-flowering,  somewhat  tender 
shrub  is  still  not  in  general  cultivation. 

It  belongs  to  the  Nat.  Order  Saxifragaceae,  and 
makes  a  nice  bush  when  planted  in  a  sheltered 
but  sunny  position  out  of  doors.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  at  the  termination  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  white,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  general  appearance  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Cistus.  The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate 
and  entire,  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  a 
whitish  minute  pubescence  on  the  under  surface. 
I.  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6911. 

The  plant  represented  by  the  photograph  (see 
fig.  i)  has  been  in  its  present  position  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  for  some  years,  and  is 
now  a  fine  bush  -1  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through,  and  produces  a  good  display  of  flowers 
every  summer.     E.  J.  Allard. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


VEGETABLES. 


WAX  PODDED  AND  BUTTER  BEANS. 


It  was  a  good  thought  of  Mr.  Gibson's  to  draw 
attention  in  hisA'i  the  Garden  Calendar,  in  the  issue 
of  June  9,  to  these  Deans,  comparatively  unknown 
to  gardeners  and  their  employers  in  our  country. 
There  is,  as  I  am  aware,  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  some  on  account  of  the  colour — 
a  pale  yellow  ;  but  in  view  of  these  Beans  being 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  very  tender  when 
cooked,  and  in  some  varieties  destitute  of  parch- 
ment, and  abundant  bearers,  this  objection  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  use  for  the  best 
table.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  welcome  so  nice  a 
vegetable  which  adds  variety  to  the  dinner  table. 
There  are  climbing  varieties  of  Butter  Beans, 
which,  like  Scarlet  Runners,  need  support  for  the 
bine  ;    and   dwarf  growing  varieties  such  as  the 


beans,  strained  from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
cooked,  stirred  into  the  sauce  and  warmed  up — 
not  boiled.  > 

Plain  boiled  Butter  Beans  form  an  excellent 
addition,  when  allowed  to  get  quite  cold,  to  mixed 
salads.  In  preparing  the  pods  for  the  table  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  shred  them  according 
to  English  methods,  and  thus  boil  out  their  flavour, 
but  simply  to  break  each  pod  into  two  or  three 
pieces  after  removing  the  stalk  and  tip.  If  a  Bean 
does  not  snap  easily  across  it  is  too  old  and  must 
be  cast  aside.  The  protuberance  of  the  seeds  in 
the  pods  is  not  a  certain  sign  of  unfitness  for  the 
table,  as  would  be  the  case  with  green  French 
Beans.     F.  M. 


SPRING   CABBAGES. 

I  have  seen  from  week  to  week  in  the  Gardeners* 

Chronicle    notes    respecting    the   qualities   of    the 

varieties,   Ellam's  Dwarf  and  Flower  of   Spring. 

Ellam's  Dwarf  ia  very  valuable  here,  being  of  good 
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Lilii'm  Brownii,  var.  leucantha.— Horticulture,  June  10. 

Rose  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  H.T.     Creamy-white, 

flushed  with  Dink,  of  American-opfia.— Risen  Ze;',u;>g June. 


Sugar  Bean  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  seeds 
of  these  beans  are,  like  the  pods,  of  a  light  yellow 
or  creamy  colour,  and  when  ripe  they  may  be 
employed  similarly  to  the  Haricots  of  the  shops. 
All  the  varieties  need  a  warm  site  and  to  be 
sown  not  earlier  than  the  last  week  of  April, 
and  then  onwards  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  June 
or  the  middle  of  July,  according  to  the  climate  of 
the  district.  A  south  border  affords  the  best 
position  for  the  earliest  and  the  latest  sowings. 
These  beans  are  usually  served  in  Continental 
households  with  melted  butter,  the  one  British 
sauce,  as  our  foreign  friends  believe,  or  with 
a  slightly  acid  one.  As  for  example  the  so- 
called  einbreuni  of  the  German  cookery-books, 
which  is  compounded  of  a  little  shredded  onion 
cooked  in  a  small  quantity  of  butter  to  a  light 
brown  colour  in  a  stewpan,  to  which  some  good 
soup  is  added,  and  finally  a  table-spoonful  or 
lesser  quantity  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  the 


flavour,  very  early,  and  very  few  bolt  to  seed.  It 
is  exactly  what  one  requires  in  a  spring  Cabbage. 
"Flower  of  Spring"  requires  much  more  time 
to  come  to  maturity  and  it  is  given  to  "  bolting." 
I  prefer  Sutton's  Favourite  to  Flower  of  Spring. 
F.  W.  Tratt,  King's  Court,  Chandlersford,  Hants. 

Having  followed  with  interest  the  opinions 
of  various  correspondents  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  upon  the  merits  of  different  varieties 
of  Cabbage  for  early  supply,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  my  experience  of  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  two  writers 
in  a  recent  issue.  Here,  it  has  always  shown  a 
tendency  to  "bolt."  Flower  of  Spring  has 
proved  itself  superior  in  this  respect.  Some  four 
or  five  years  ago  I  made  a  trial  of  ten  sorts,  each 
variety  being  respectively  "  the  earliest  and  most 
desirable  variety  in  culliv  tion."  The  re,ult 
was,  in  racing  parlance,  an  easy  first  for  a 
variety   suDgLed   by   the   Messrs.    Dicktons,   of 
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Fig.  5.— a  spray  of  carpenteria  califormca;  flowers  white,  fragrant. 

(For  text  see  page  6.) 
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Chester — named  by  them  "  First  and  Best,''  a 
name  that  I  have  since  found  to  be  well  be- 
stowed, and  one  that  the  variety  has  worthily 
upheld  with  me.  This  variety  is  now  my  main- 
stay for  a  first  early  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  good 
flavour,  and  fair  size,  combined  with  very  few 
outer  waste  leaves ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point  under  discussion,  a  non-bolter.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  far  superior  to  EUam's  in  every 
way.  "  First  and  Best,"  with  "  Flower  of 
Spring "  and  Webb's  Emperor  for  succession, 
form  a  trio  that  is,  to  my  mind,  very  hard  to 
beat.     H.B.J.,  Birchley  Far!;,  Kent. 

EXHIBITING  VEGETABLES. 
I  note  the  remarks  of  "A.D."  and  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  anent  the  above  subject  in  a  recent 
issue ;  but  their  comments  do  not  alter  the 
fact  that  Parsley  is  shown  in  pots  in  Scotland 
as  a  vegetable.  I  admit  no  wis;  judge  would 
disqualify  in  the  circumstances  I  referred  to, 
where  six  sorts  of  vegetables  were  shown  with 
Parsley  as  a  foundation,  but  all  judges  are  not 
wise* — as  we  know  from  experience.  In  the 
circle  in  which  "A.D."  moves  and  judges,  I 
quite  understand  that  Parsley  is  used  as  a 
groundwork  for  vegetable  collections,  but  what 
would  "A.D."  and  "Mr.  P."  do  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  judge  a  collection  consisting  of 
Cauliflower,  Leeks,  Onions,  Turnips,  Potatos, 
and  a  beautiful  plant  of  Parsley  in  a  pot,  as  we 
see  at  Scotch  shows,  staged  as  six  varieiies  of 
vegetables?  When  I  learn  that  Selaginella  is  a 
table  plant,  I  will  consider  Mr.  Pritchard's  re- 
ferences apropos.  J.  A.  Simp.on,  care  of  Dobbie 
&1   Co.,    Rothesay. 

SHALLOTS. 
Where  large  quantities  of  this  useful  member 
of  the  Onion  tribe  are  required,  it  is  well  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  market  growers  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  plant  instead  of 
planting  the  bulbs  in  early  spring,  the  produce 
being  much  finer  as  regards  size.  Those  who  may 
elect  to  do  this  should  leave  bulbs  from  the  early 
planting,  when  they  will  flower  in  good  time  for 
maturing  their  seed  by  the  end  of  September  or 
earlier  according  to  climate.  The  seeds  can  be 
stored  till  March  and  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
the  main  crop  of  Onions,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  regards  depth  of  drill,  firming  the  soil,  and 
rolling  it  after  the  sowing  is  made.  New  seed 
should  not  be  sown  thickly,  and  in  no  case  should 
the  seedlings  be  allowed  to  remain  nearer  together 
than  G  inches  in  the  rows,  the  latter  being  9  inches 
apart.  Seedling  Shallots  have  been  grown  to 
a  weight  of  4£  ounces,  but  a  lesser  weight  is 
usually  the  most  useful  and  economical  in  cookery. 
F.M. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Giuson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Spring  Cabbages.—  About  the  20th  of  this  month 
is  an  excellent  time  to  make  the  first  sowing  of 
this  vegetable,  to  be  followed  by  a  later  sowing  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  The  provision  of  a  good 
seed  bed  is  essential,  for  in  dry  seasons  there  is 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  seeds  to  [Terminate 
strongly  and  evenly.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry 
it  is  advisable  to  soak  the  ground  a  few  days  prior 
to  sowing  rather  than  damp  the  soil  after  the 
sowing  has  been  made,  which  would  tend  to  cake 
the  surface.  Sow  thinly  and  prick  the  seedlings 
off  at  3  or  4  inches  apart  into  rich  soil.  The  growth 
will  be  somewhat  retarded  by  this  process,  but  it 
will  result  in  a  gain  in  the  end.  In  light  soils  and 
where  the  rooting  medium  is  suitable  pricking  out 
is  less  essential  than  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
nature.  Sow  the  variety  which  suits  the  locality 
best.  I  cannot  recommend  a  more  suitable  one 
than  Flower  of  Spring,  which  seems  to  be 
successful  everywhere. 

Shallots. — The  earliest  bulbs  of  these  will  soon 
be  ripening,  and  as  soon  as  growth  is  completed 


lift  and  dry  them  carefully  in  readiness  for  storing 
later  on.  It  is  usual  to  dry  these  in  the  sun 
directly  after  they  are  lifted,  but  I  think  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  lose  weight  if  dried  in  the  shade. 
When  they  have  been  cleaned  for  storing  they 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  for  full  exposure  to 
the  influences  of  wind  and  sun. 

Carrots. — Green-fly  has  been  troublesome  on 
Carrot-tops  in  many  places.  If  the  foliage  sud- 
denly droops  down,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  attacked 
by  fly,  but  being  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  as 
that  of  the  foliage  the  pest  is  not  readily  detected 
until  the  damage  is  done.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
small  species  of  green-fly  that  is  troublesome  here. 
Syringe  the  plants  with  soft-soap  and  water  or 
diluted  quassia  water,  which  if  applied  once  or 
twice  each  week  will  keep  the  pests  at  bay. 

Cauliflowers. — These  will  be  rapidly  "  turningin," 
and  a  strict  watch  should  be»kept  daily  on  the 
crop  that  no  loss  may  arise  through  the  "  heads  " 
losing  their  purity  of  colour  through  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  Very  often  Cauli- 
flowers are  left  growing  until  they  are  long  past 
their  best,  and  subsequently  given  away  as  surplus, 
but  if  they  had  been  cut  at  the  proper  time  they 
would  have  been  much  more  appreciated  and  more 
useful.  Draw  soil  to  the  stems  of  young  plants  in 
exposed  places  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about 
by  winds.  Amongst  the  best  varieties  tried  here 
have  been  Dean's  Early  Snowball  and  Sutton's 
Magnum  Bonum,  and,  whether  grown  in  frames 
or  in  the  open,  they  are  of  the  best  for  early  supply. 
There  is  still  time  to  plant  for  succession.  Planta- 
tions made  now  should  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  just  in  front  of  the  early  Broccolis. 

Mushrooms. — At  this  season  it  is  advisable  to 
spawn  a  piece  of  meadow-land  if  Mushrooms  are 
generally  scarce  in  the  fields  in  autumn.  Unless 
spawn  is  in  the  ground  no  Mushrooms  can  be 
expected.  Place  pieces  just  under  the  turf  2  inches 
deep  and  a  yard  apart.  With  suitable  weather 
conditions  and  soil,  a  crop  may  reasonably  be 
expected  later  on  ;  in  any  case,  the  method  is  well 
worth  a  trial. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Apricots. — These  fruits  are  now  swelling 
rapidly.  Prune  back  outward-growing  laterals, 
and  nail  in  the  shoots  needed  for  extension. 
It  is  well  also  to  tie  in  a  few  clean,  healthy 
branches  about  the  middle  of  the  tree.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  such  insects  as  earwigs  and 
woodlice,  but  if  the  walls  and  the  trees  are  fre- 
quently syringed,  and  providing  they  have  been 
attended  to  as  advised,  very  few  lodgings  will 
be  available  for  such  pests.  See  that  the  roots 
are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  apply  another 
mulching,  for  by  this  means  the  ground  is  kept 
from  cracking.  Borders  under  south  and  south- 
west walls  become  very  hot  and  dry,  and  our 
borders  situated  in  that  aspect  recently  regis- 
tered as  much  as  95°  on  the  ground  and  136° 
on  the  wall  itself,  the  figures  being  taken  at 
3  p.m.  Continue  to  syringe  the  foliage  till  the 
fruits  begin  to  colour.  Frogmore  Early, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  an  early  fruit- 
ing variety,  and  its  fruits  will  soon  begin 
to  colour.  They  are  small,  but  very  use- 
ful, on  account  of  their  ripening  early.  The 
variety  Largs  Early,  ripening  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  present  month,  makes  a  good 
successor  to  Moor  Park.  Shipley's  is  a  large 
cropper,  the  fruits  being  of  a  good  size  and 
splendid  for  bottling.  Moor  Park  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  a  general  favourite.  There  are 
also  several  other  kinds  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  last-named.  The  fruits  should  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  and  be  laid  on  soft  paper 
placed  over  a  layer  of  wood  wool. 

Apples. — Early  varieties  of  these  fruits  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or 
the  fruits  will  not  mature  thoroughly,  and  early 
Apples  are  not  of  the  best  flavour  unless 
thoroughly  ripened.  These  apples  very  often 
ripen  prematurely  during  a  spell  of  hot,  dry 
weather.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Early  Margaret,  Early 
Harvest,  and  Irish  Peach  are  the  first  kinds  to 
ripen,  and  they  are  usually  ready  for  gathering 
in  July.  Irish  Peach,  which,  when  well  grown, 
is  of  excellent  quality,  is  the  latest,  and  to  secure 
it  at  its  best  it  should  be  thoroughly  ripened 
on  the  tree  and  eaten  immediately.  It  can  be 
grown  on  cordon,  bush,  pyramid,  and  hori- 
zontally-trained trees.  Remove  all  bad  leaves 
from  the  trees  by  hand  picking,  or  wash  them 


off  by  heavy  syringings.  This  procedure  will 
also  apply  to  all  small  fruit  trees  grown  for 
special  produce,  for  after  the  trees  have  had 
the  points  of  the  shoots  taken  out,  or  after  they 
have  been  summer-pruned,  a  good  washing 
cleanses  the  trees  and  frees  them  from  all  in- 
sects and  small  leaves  which  have  been  injured 
by  aphis. 

Raspberries. — These  fruits  will  be  ripening 
fast,  and  should  have  nets  placed  over  them. 
See  that  this  protection  is  sufficiently  high,  so 
that  growth  is  not  interfered  with.  If  some  T- 
shaped  pieces  of  deal  about  4  feet  wide  be  nailed 
on  to  the  wire  supports  the  nets  can  be  hung 
over  these.  Have  the  framework  high  enough 
to  allow  the  top  of  the  nets  to  be  7  or  8  feet 
from  the  ground,  leaving  a  small  opening,  which 
should  be  tied  with  string,  for  entry.  The 
fruits  can  then  be  gathered  in  a  comfortable 
and  business-like  manner.  The  old  system  of 
nets  simply  flung  on  the  canes  does  not  pro- 
tect much  fruit,  and  the  rods  grow  up  through 
the  meshes  of  the  nets,  allowing  birds  to  settle 
and  eat  or  damage  all  the  best  fruits.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  heavy  crop  this  year.  Superlative, 
Hornet,  Norwich  Wonder,  Baumforth's  Seed- 
ling, and  Fillbasket  are  among  the  best  varie- 
ties. 

Figs. — These  trees  are  now  making  rapid 
growth,  and  should  have  their  main  branches 
secured  to  the  wall.  The  tops  of  the  growths 
should  be  taken  out  when  sufficient  wood  has 
been  made,  as  this  will  hasten  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits,  and  also  assist  the  later  growths  at 
the  base  of  the  tree.  See  that  trees  in  very  dry 
positions  are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  water. 
Disbud  if  too  many  growths  are  present,  and 
pinch  out  the  points  of  those  that  are  growing 
too  freely,  or  these  will  rob  the  weaker-growing 
ones.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  fruits 
when  ripening  in  small  muslin  bags,  which,  if 
tied  fairly  lightly  about  the  stalks,  will  keep  all 
insects  away. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  syringed  and 
be  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  surprising 
wdiat  a  large  amount  of  moisture  trees  on  a 
south  wall  require. 

Fruit-room. — Keep  this  structure  well  venti- 
lated and  as  cool  as  possible  if  fruit  is  still  con- 
tained therein,  but  if  all  the  fruit  has  been  used, 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  the  whole 
structure  a  thorough  cleansing.  Let  the  walls 
be  limewashed,  the  wooden  uprights  and  all  the 
shelves  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  soap. 
Every  available  crevice  should  be  made  thor- 
oughly sweet  and  clean,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
wholesome  for  the  reception  of  fruit.  A  good 
fruit-room  should  be  spotlessly  clean  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  mustiness. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Oncidium  Clacsii. — At  Burford  plants  of  the 
new  and  recently  imported  Oncidium  Claesii 
are  tied  perpendicularly  to  strong  teak  stakes, 
the  base  of  the  stems  being  fixed  firmly  with 
crocks  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size,  provided  with 
a  layer  of  peat  and  living  sphagnum-moss  over 
the  drainage.  The  plants  are  staged  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  where 
they  are  syringed  overhead  several  times  a  day. 
New  growths  are  starting,  and  the  plants  appear 
to  be  responding  well  to  the  treatment  afforded 
them.  It  is  stated  that  this  Oncidium  belongs 
to  the  microchi',um  group,  which  includes  such 
well-known  species  as  O.  macranthum,  O.  super- 
biens,  O.  serratum,  &c,  and  the  treatment 
generally  afforded  these  plants  should  also  prove 
suitable  for  O.    Claesii. 

Lcclias. — Lselia  anceps,  L.  albida,  L.  autum- 
nalis,  and  L.  Gouldiana  are  all  making  rapid 
growth,  and  they  should  therefore  receive 
generous  treatment.  Afford  each  plant  plenty 
of  water  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  struc- 
ture in  which  they  are  growing  should  be  freely 
ventilated  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day, 
and  only  a  very  thin  shading  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  The  roof  shadings  should  be  removed 
early  in  the  afternoon  so  that  the  sun  may  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  90°  or  more. 
At  the  same  time  give  the  plants  a  good  syring- 
ing overhead  with  clear  water,  and  well  damp 
the  paths  and  parts  beneath  the  staging,  &c. ; 
but  on  no  account  should  the  plants  be  syringed 
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on  dull  days,  as  the  young  growths  sometimes 
rot  through  water  lodging  in  them.  When 
finishing  preparations  for  the  night,  open  the 
bottom  ventilators,  and  those  at  the  top  a  trifle, 
to  allow  any  excess  of  moisture  to  escape. 
Allow  the  temperature  of  the  structure  to  fall 
to  65°  during  the  night  time.  Vanda  teres  will 
also  thrive  well  in  this  house  provided  it  be 
syringed  thoroughly  several  times  each  day. 

Plan!!  of  Miltonia  Phalanopsis  should  be 
placed  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  under  a  shaded 
part  if  possible,  but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  spread  over  them  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Any  plants  of  tins 
Orchid  that  require  more  root  room  should  be 
re-potted  at  once,  as  the  young  "  breaks  "  are 
now  pushing  fresh  roots.  Afford  plenty  of 
drainage  to  the  pots  and  use  the  ordinary  On  hid 
compost  as  a  potting  medium,  taking  care  to 
avoid  over-potting.  Give  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  until  the  new  growths  are  completed. 

Barkcrias. — The  pretty  Barkeria  spectabilis  is 
now  in  bloom  here  in  the  Mexican  house,  where 
it  is  suspended  close  up  to  the  roof  gla 
position  which  suits  this  plant  admirably. 
Such  varieties  as  B.  I.indleyana,  B.  cyclotella, 
B.  Skinneri,  and  B.  melanocaulon  are  also 
worthy  of  attention,  the  flowers  lasting  for  a 
long  time  during  autumn  and  winter.  These 
plants  are  now  commencing  to  grow,  and  should 
be  re-potted.  Turn  them  out  of  the  old  compost 
and  thoroughly  wash  the  stems  and  old  roots 
with  some  safe  insecticide.  They  should  also 
be  thoroughly  examined  for  mealy  bug,  win.  h, 
if  not  eradicated,  will  give  considerable  trouble 
a'l  through  the  growing  season.  Let  the  plants 
be  grown  in  pets  that  lave  »  ire  handles  attached 
so  that  they  ran  be  suspended.  \  com] 
sphagnum-moss  and  leaf  soil,  with  which  are 
incorporated  a  few  small  crocks  and  s«me  silver- 
sand,  will  suit  their  requirements. 

Plalyclinis. — Such  species  as  P.  glumac  a,   P 
Cobbiana,  ami  I'.  uncata,  a  though  i 
the  Philippine  Islands,  thrive  well  il   su  p<  n  li    I 
from  the  roof  of  the.  intermediate  house.  Afford 
them    less   water   at   the   root   from   tin     p 
time  until  growth  re-commences.     Syringe  them 
daily    on    the    under    sides    of   the    leaves,    and 
sponge  them  occasionally.     In  the  same  house, 
P.   filiformis  is  now   in   full   growth   and   show- 
ing   its    flower    spikes;    the    plant    will    require 
abundance  of  water   at   the  r.  ots   and   copious 
syringings  overhead  until  the  flowers  commence 
to  open,  but  nc >  longer. 

Lalia  fumila  and  its  varieties  are  now  starting 
to  grow,  and  may  be  repotted  if  necessary. 
Grow  tl-.em  in  shallow  Orchid  pans,  with  only 
a  small  quantity  of  compost,  which  should  con- 
sist  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  sphagnum-moss,  some 
small  creeks,  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Susp<  n  1 
these  plants  in  a  cool  part  of  the  intermediate 
house,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  potting 
material  just  moist  until  the  flowers  appear  in 
the  young  breaks,  when  the  quantitv  should  be 
increased  until  growt'i  is  completed.  There  are 
several  distinct  varieties  of  this  species,  as 
L.  p.  alba,  L.  p.  delicatissima,  L.  p.  Gatton 
Park  variety,  L.  p.  Low's  variety,  L.  p.  E.  Ash- 
worth's  variety,  &c,  all  of  which  -hould  be  ob- 
tained if  possible.  The  flowers  which  are  pro- 
duced during  October  and  November  are  sure 
to  be  appreciated,  especially  where  flowers  are 
required  for   buttonholes. 


and  provide  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  from  the  time  of  layering 
the  lights  may  be  removed  on  fine  nights  Give  a 
gentle  spraying  of  clear  water  in  the  morning,  after 
which  replace  the  lights  and  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  heavy  rains  from  saturating  the  soil. 

Cyclamens. — These  plants,  being  well  advanced, 
should  now  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  loam,  good  leaf-soil,  dry  cow 
manure,  sand,  and  a  little  finely-sifted  lime  rubble  ; 
press  the  soil  firm  about  the  corms.  Place  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass  in  pits  or  in  frames,  in 
which  a  night  temperature  of  60"  can  be  main- 
i  lined.  Afford  shade,  and  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere  by  frequently  spraying  the  walls  and 
the  surroundings  about  the  plants  ;  and  not  for- 
getting to  give  light  fumigations  occasionally  in 
order  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests. 

Re-arranging  Plants  in  the  houses. — Most  kinds  of 
hard-wooded  plants  will  now  have  been  removed 
out-of-doors,  therefore  their  place  in  the  conser- 
vatory, greenhouse,  or  corridor  must  be  tilled 
with  other  decorative  plants.  By  grouping  the 
different  subjects  together  in  their  respective 
colours  a  better  effect  is  produced.  An  abundance 
of  material  is  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  with  a 
selection  of  plants  from  the  intermediate  house  or 
stove  (many  of  which  will  remain  in  flower  for 
some  time  in  the  cooler  structures),  the  conserva- 
tory can  be  made  very  attractive.  Small  groups 
of  Streptocarpus  set  in  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum 
Ferns,  an  adjoining  u,roup  of  Schizanthus.  with 
others  of  Gladiolus delicatissimus and  its  varieties; 
Anilnirium  Scherzerianum  also  set  in  Fern  Bi  a 
gainvillea  (Coker  Court  variety  grown  in  small  pots) 
m  ike  pretty  groups  of  distinct  colour.  Acalypha 
musaica  with  spikes  of  Francoa  ramosa  inter- 
spersed have  a  charming  effect.  Be 
Petunias,  Abutilons,  Chironias,  Carnations, 
is,  and  Celosias,  all  combine  in  making 
the  conservatory  ami  plant-houses  attractive  during 
the  next  few  months. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — Select  the 
more  vigorous  plants  as  they  pass  out  of  flower  for 
immediate  layering,  for  the  earlier  this  is  done 
the  better  chance  will  the  young  plants  have  of 
becoming  rooted  before  the  winter.  If  space  can 
he  afforded  in  frames  in  which  early  Potatos 
bave  been  growing,  little  more  will  be  required 
than  to  add  a  liberal  addition  of  course  sand 
with  fine  charcoal  sittings  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  Potatos  have  been  grown.  The  old  plants, 
after  being  thoroughly  watered,  should  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  be  planted  into  the  prepared 
soil  in  the  frame  to  such  a  depth  that  the  shoots 
are  conveniently  low  enough  to  be  tongued  in  the 
usual  manner.  Secure  each  layer  as  the  work 
proceeds  with  a  strong  peg  or  layering  pin,  and 
when  the  layering  is  finished  afford  water  through 
a  fine  rose,  after  which  place  the  lights  on  the  frame 


worthy  of  a  place  in  any  border.  I).  azureum  is 
another  beautiful  flowering  plant  with  particularly 
large,  sky-blue  blooms.  D.  cashmirianum  is 
one  of  the  dwarf  species  and  of  a  distinct  pale  blue 
colour,  and  well  worth  growing.  D.  Zalil,  which 
has  long  spikes  of  beautiful  clear  yellow  flowers, 
attaining  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  an  annual,  is 
very  pretty,  while  Queen  of  the  Blues,  and  Porce- 
lain 1  Hue,  «  Inch  has  already  been  referred  to  in  a 
previous  note,  should  be  in  every  collection 
because  of  its  charming  colour. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  V.Pettigsew,  Gardener  to  the  1    i  .mouth, 

si.  Fa  e,  G  am 

The  Delphinium. — At  the  present  tin      th 
no  plant  in  the  b  irder  of  hardy  herbaceous  p 
more   effective   than   the    Delphinium,    wh  th 
it  be  the  annual  or  perennial   variety,   t 
the  tall  hvbrids  of  the  lattei   ar<    <    pecially  so. 
ih     »reat  difference  in  their  height, 

lo  from  1   foot  to  10  feet   high,   and   their 
,    of  i  olours  from  pure   whin    i 
and   every  shade  of   blue  from   bright   la- 
to   deep   indigo,    make   then'    splendid   subjects 
for   using   in   many   ways,   either   in   masses   or 
groups  of  distinct' colours,   or  as  single  border 
plants  in  combination  with  other  plants.     The 
effects  ot  tin  ,    ,  ombinations  are  sometimes  verj 
beat  til'ul,  and  now  that  the  Delphiniums  are  in 
Sower  it  is  a  good  time  to  main    ob     rvations 
and  to   think   of  fresh   effects  that   may   be   ob- 
tained from  them  next  summer.     Their  cultiva- 
tion is  very  simple,  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy, 
.eel  thrive  in  the  most  ordinary  soil,  provided  it 
has  been   previously   well  manured   and   deeply 
dug.     Seed  sown  now  of  the  perennial  sorts  will 
supply    flowering   plants   for   next   year,    but    if 
there  are  certain  colours  which  it  is  desired  to 
retain  distinct  the  best  plan  is  to  propagate  by 
dividing  the  stock  of  the  particular  plant,  either 
in   the   autumn   when   the   year's    growths   have 
ripened  off,  or  in  the  spring  just  as  tie  plants  are 
st  uting  into  growth.   It  is  advis  ible,  too,  to  lift 
the  perennial  p'.ants  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  trench  the  ground,  and  manure  it  thoroughly 
before   replanting.       This   is   best    done    in    the 
autumn.      Like    a    good  many   other   flowering 
plants,  if  the  flowering  stems  are  cut  away  when 
the  flowers  fade,  it  encourages  a  second  display 
later  in  the  season.    Tie  annual  variet  e;  should 
always    be    sown    where   they    are    intended    to 
flower,  and  thinned  out  when  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle.     If  sown  in  boxes,  and 
afterwards  planted  out,  they  are  not  nearly   so 
successful.     Amongst    the    species    Delphinium 
nudicaule    is    a    most    des  rable    dwarf,     com- 
pact,    little     perennial,     about     12     inches     to 
15      inches      in      height,      with      light      scarlet 
flowers,    and   is   very   easily   raised    from    seed. 
On  a  light  drv  border  it  comes  into  flower  very 
early,    and   lasts   for   a  long   time.      It   is   most 
effective  if  grown  in  small  groups.    D.  cardinale 
is   another   scarlet-flowering   one,    but    is   much 
larger  growing.     D.  formosum,  and  its  varieties 
belladonna  and  lilaeeum  are  very  effective,  and 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  i'ark,  Bedfordshire. 

Figs. — Trees  that  are  growing  in  permanent 
borders  will  furnish  a  second  crop  of  fruils, 
providing  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
free  from  red  spider.  Where  the  first  crop  has 
been  gathered,  the  trees  should  be  vigorously 
syringed  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
should  any  insect  pests  be  present  they  should 
be  syringed  two  or  three  times  in  succession  with 
Gishurst  Compound  well  diluted  with  soft 
water.  Crowing  shoots  should  be  stopped  at 
two  or  three  nodes  above  the  fruits,  and  any 
weak  sprays  or  suckers  that  are  not  required 
should  be  removed.  The  second  crop  generally 
produces  more  fruits  than  the  tree  can  perfect; 
not  more  than  three  should  be  allowed  to  each 
shoot.  If  the  old  mulching  material  is 
exhausted,  a  little  more  consisting  of  loam, 
d  cow  manure,  and  bone  meal  should  be 
applied.  Furnish  the  roots  with  plenty  of 
liquid  manure,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a 
in  -1st  atmosphere  in  the  house  while  the  fruits 
are  swelling.  If  the  I'  igs  are  to  be  sent  long  dis- 
.  it  is  important  to  gather  them  before 
become  too  soft,  or  they  will  probably 
bet   ane  bruised  in  transit. 

/'  .'  Figs. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  number 
of  these  plants  in  pots,  for  they  can  be  forced 
or  retarded  as  the  grower  wishes.  If  there  is 
an  unlimited  ami  mnt  of  room  in  the  fruit  forcing 
departments,  th(  J  i  an  be  arranged  in  batches  to 
furnish  successional  crops.  Negro  Largo,  Os- 
borne's Prolific,  and  St.  John  are  three  good 
varieties  for  in   large   pots.     The  first- 

named  must  be  severely  restricted  in  root  space, 
for  it  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  will,  if  the 
root-run  is  not  kept  within  bounds,  produce  large 
growths  and  practically  no  fruit.  This 
mid  certainly  find  a  place  where  pot' 
Figs  i  The  fruits  attain  a  good  size, 

and  the)  are  of  excellent  flavour  when  properly 
finish    .1 

'  -If    the    bunches  of 

this  variety  are  in  course  of  ripening,  and  the 
foliage  around  them  is  at  all  dense,  a  few  of 
the  largest  leaves  should  be  tied  back  to  admit 
the  air  and  sunshine  which  will  give  additional 
colour  to  the  berries.  Give  an  abundance  of 
clear  water  to  the  roots  of  vines  whose  fruits 
are  commencing  to  colour,  and  allow  plenty  of 
warm  air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  house. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  thrip  and  red  spider, 
and  sponge  the  leaves  on  the  first  appearance  of 
either  of  these  pests. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Honey  Dew. — Honey  dew,  instead  of  being  such 
a  blessing  as  the  old  skeppists  imagined  it  to  be,  is 
a  great  curse  to  bee-masters.  In  some  parts  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  section  free  from 
honey  dew. 

What  Homy  Dew  is  — The  substance  is  produced 
by  an  aphis  which  secretes  honey  dew  and  sprays 
it  over  the  lpaves,  and  sometimes  such  quantities 
are  produced  that  it  falls  from  the  upper  leaves  to 
the  lower  portions  of  the  trees.  This  sugary  mois- 
ture attracts  the  bees  and  wasps,  during  a  lull  in 
the  honey  flow,  and  it  is  gathered  and  stored  by 
the  bees.  These  aphides  secrete  honey  dew, 
it  would  seem,  as  a  measure  of  self- protection. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events  the  insects 
would  be  destroyed  by  birds,  but  the  bees  and 
wasps,  desiring  the  sweet  product  drive  the  birds 
away. 

What  it  loolis  like. — If  a  shallow  frame  or  sec- 
tion be  held  before  a  strong  light,  honey  dew 
looks  inky,  or,  perhaps  a  better  way  of  describing 
it  would  be  to  say  it  has  a  smoky  appearance. 
When  tasted  it  certainly  has  a  smoky  flavour. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  offer  for  sale 
honey  contaminated  with  this  horrid  stuff. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVrRTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5HER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

tetters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  )or  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  isdesirabie 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS    FOR    JULY. 


d'  Hort.  de  Londres 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,    July  11 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


(  Soc.  Franc. 
July   7-^     meet. 

(German Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 

(  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Summer  Exhibi- 
tion  at    Holland  House,    Ken- 
July  10  -      sington  (2  days). 

Wolverhampton  Floral    Fece    (3 
\    days). 

/Nottingham  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 
I  Hereford    and    W.    of  England 
I      Rose  Sh. 
(  Helensburgh  (Scotland)  Rose  Sh. 

.Woodbridge  Flower  Sh. 

(  Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  Sh. 
.  .      „j  Potters  Bar  and  Dist.  Rose  Sh. 
in,y  u  |  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
Orchid  Soc.  meet. 

UVeybridge  &  Dist.  Fl.  Sh. 

(  Sweet  Pea  Sh.  in  the  Exhibition 
July  13  )      Grounds,Garryowen,  Limerick 

'      (2  days). 


»13j 


t   l    ia  i  Glasgow  Fair. 

jury  i*  -j  Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 

IRoy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Roy.  Scottish  Arboricultural  Sos- 
Exh.  at  Peebles  (4  days). 
I  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  &  Roy.  Caledonian 
.,„„,..._<.„,,,    .  ,    ,„        Hort.  Soc.  combined  Esh.  at 
WEDNESDAY,  July  18  j      Edinburgh. 

I  Glasgow  Pansy  Sh. 

.Newport  Fl.  Sh 

toehampton  Ci 

Dover  House. 


at 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 
•SATURDAY, 

-MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


f  Roehampton  Cottage  Fl.  Sh 
.   ,    ir,        Dover  House. 

fli>  I  Dunfermline     (Carnegie    Trust) 


July  20 


Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
*  Great  Yarmouth  Fl.  Sh. 

J  North  Lonsdale  (Ulverston)  Rose 
t     and  Sweet  Pea  Exh. 

July  21    German  Gard.^oc.  meet. 

I  Nat.   Carnation   &  Picotee   Soc. 
July  21-      Sh.  in  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  West- 

{     minster. 

(Cardiff  &  County  Hort.  Soc.  Exh. 
(2  days). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Fl.  Sh.  (3 
days). 
Dingwall  Fl.  Sh. 
Ewell  Cottage  Gardeners'  Sh. 

(  Ulster  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 
July  26    Bridgwater  Fl.  Sh. 

( Scarborough  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

July  27    Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  meet. 

I  Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
July  28  \  Peterston-super-Ely,  Cardiff,  Fl. 

1     Sh. 
.  ,    „„|  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Conversazione, 
J"'y  30  |     9  p.m. 

IRoy.    Hort.    Soc.     International 
Conference  on  Plant  Breeding 
(3  days). 
Llanelly  Fl.  Sh. 


I 


-Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 63  2°. 
■Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.—  Wednesday,  July  4  (G  p.m.):  Max.  74°;  Min. 
52". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  July  5 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  301;  Temp.,  60";  Weather- 
Vine. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  July  4  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  70° 
Eastern  Counties  ;  Min.  51°  Orkneys. 


SALES. 

-WEDNESDAY,   JULY   11th— 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids,  comprising  the  "  Hey  House 
collection,    and    600    Established    Orchids   in    variety. 
Orchids  in  flower  and  bud,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  1. 


The 

Transition 

in 

Agriculture 


We  have  heard  it  said,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the 
R.H.S.,  that  Horticulture  is 
less  progressive  than  Agricul- 
ture, and  less  disposed  to  pro- 
fit by  the  teachings  of  Science.  Considering 
the  prosperity  of  horticulture  and  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  agriculture  generally, 
this  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  being  a 
very  hard  saying.  No  doubt  the  speaker,  an 
eminent  agriculturist,  had  some  good  reason 
for  his  statement,  but  beyond  the  fact  that 
gardeners  are  oflen  content  to  purchase  arti- 
ficial manures,  weed-killers,  insecticides,  &c, 
at  much  higher  prices  than  the  up-to-date 
farmer  would  do,  we  cannot  see  much  rea- 
son to  exalt  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
horticulture,  but  rather  the  reverse.  There 
can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  as  a  rule  the 
gardener  gets  a  much  larger  output  from  the 
soil  he  cultivates  than  does  the  farmer,  and 
whilst  the  latter  is,  not  without  reason,  com- 
plaining of  hard  times,  the  former  is,  on  the 
whole,  progressing. 

The  farmer  has  not  been  able  lo  adapt  him- 
self and  his  procedures  to  altered  condlti  ns. 
This  is  a  misfortune  for  which,  of  course,  he 
is  not  wholly  responsible.  Whether  by  co- 
operation, or  the  adoption  of  methods  and 
practices  found  profitable  in  Denmark,  in 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  or  by  amended 
land-laws,  reduced  taxes  and  lessened  rates 
of  transit,  a  remedy  may  be  found,  we  do  not 
propose  now  to  enquire.  That  no  one 
panacea  that  will  operate  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions  is  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming may  be  inferred  from  the  failure  of 
the  fruit-crops  for  the  last  year  or  two— a 
failure,  we  regret  to  say,  that  bids  fair  to  be 
repeated  this  season,  though  possibly  not  to 
so  large  an  extent. 

Fruit  culture  under  glass  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  under  fruit  culture  we  include  not 
only  that  of  Grapes  and  Teaches,  but  of 
Tomatos  and  Cucumbers.  The  enormous  in- 
crease during  the  last  few  years  of  the  area 
devoted  to  the  production  of  these  fruits  is 
almost  beyond  belief,  except  to  those  whose 
business  affords  them  an  opportunity  of 
realising  it.  These  "fruits"  have  come  to  be 
almost  a  necessity,  and  whilst  the  bulk  of 
the  wheat  and  cereals  we  consume  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  imported  from 
abroad,  we  can,  and  do,  supply  the  markets 
from  our  own  resources  with  much  of  the  pro- 
duce alluded  to.  No  doubt  we  could  and  should 
do  much  more  in  this  way  were  it  not  that  it 
is  cheaper  at  certain  seasons  to  buy  from  the 
foreigner  or  from  our  fellow-subj  cts  across 
the  sea  than  it  is  to  grow  it  at  home. 

We  have  so  far  been  speaking  of  "  neces- 
saries," or  of  what  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  such.  The  culture  of  flowers  for  decora- 
tive purposes  may  be  looked  on  as  a  luxury, 
though  a  harmless  one.  When  one  comes  to 
consider  not  only  the  gratification  given  to 
the  consumer  and  the  benefits,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, he  derives  from  the  exercise  of  his 
taste,  but  also  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
both  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  are  bene- 
fited by  the  culture  of  flowt  rs,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  line  between  necessaries  and  so- 
called  luxuries  is  by  no  means  of  the  hard 
and  fast  description.  The  acres  upon  acres 
of  glass  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  flowers  represent,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
large  capital  and  a  correspondingly  large  in- 
come to  the  cultivator  and  to  those  employed 
by  him.    Then,  again,  there  are  the  great  seed- 


farms,  the  collectively  large  areas  devoted 
to  the  open-air  cultivation  of  Daffodils  and 
other  market  flowers,  as  well  as  of  Straw- 
berries and  small  fruits.  These  are  all  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  while  ordinary  farm- 
culture  has  declined,  garden-culture  has 
largely  increased.  Some  farmers  have  had 
enterprise  enough  to  enter  the  ranks  of  mar- 
ket-gardeners and  rose-growers.  They  are 
few  in  number,  perhaps,  but,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  the}-  have  been  conspicuously 
successful. 

To  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the 
way  in  which  gardening  methods  are  replac- 
ing the  old  farming  systems,  we  commend 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Edwin  Pratt's  "  Transi- 
tion in  Agriculture,"  published  by  John  Mur- 
ray. It  is  full  of  interesting  and  varied  de- 
tails, and  written  in  so  pleasant  a  style  that 
its  perusal  is  a  very  agreeable  task. 


Flower  Show  Arrangements. — It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  two  special  societies  should  have 
arranged  to  hold  their  exhibitions  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  equally  or  more  unfortunate  that  the  pro- 
moters of  these  gatherings  should  not  have  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  horticultural  Press  to 
which  they  are  under  such  obligations.  By 
selecting  Thursday  as  the  day  on  which  to  hold 
their  exhibitions,  they  practically  preclude  the 
possibility  of  preparing  an  adequate  report.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries  are  published  at  an  earlier 
date  than  we,  and  as  for  ourselves,  while  Rose- 
lovers  are  revelling  in  the  exquisite  colour  and 
form  of  the  Rose  and  the  devotees  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  are  feasting  on  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  favourite  flower,  we  shall  be  inhaling 
the  perfume  of  printers'  ink  and  be  more  or  less 
stunned  by  the  rattle  and  din  of  the  printing 
machines.  The  invitation  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
amenities  of  the  Club  Room  at  the  Botanic  is 
rather  ironical  under  the  circumstances  !  We  shall 
give  a  short  notice  of  each  show  in  this  present 
issue. 

A  Great  Summer  Show  at  Holland 
House. —  Readers  may  be  reminded  that  by 
the  kindness  of  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  in  the  grounds  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next, 
July  JO  and  11.  The  show  is  organised  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  the  Temple  show,  but  catching 
a  later  series  of  plants  in  perfection.  There  will 
be  also  a  special  tent  for  sundries.  This  will  be 
the  fifth  great  summer  show  the  society  has  held 
in  succession,  and  hitherto  every  one  of  them  has 
entailed  a  loss  on  the  society's  finances.  The  shows 
have  been  magnificent,  but  the  attendance  has 
never  compensated  for  the  outlay.  The  site  of  the 
show  is  very  centrally  situated,  and  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  all  parts  of  London.  Holland  House 
lies  due  west  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  four  rail- 
way stations.  Visitors  from  the  City  and  West 
End  will  find  the  Holland  Park  (Tube)  Station, 
on  the  Central  London  Railway,  very  convenient. 
Those  travelling  from  Kew,  Ealing  and  the 
Western  Suburbs  will  find  the  electrified  District 
Railway  a  good  route  ;  or  they  can  take  a  tram 
to  Hammersmith  Broadway,  and  thence  an  omnibus 
to  the  entrance  gates.  Note.— Kensington  High 
Street  is  the  nearest  station  on  the  Metropolitan 
and  District  Railways  from  Liverpool  Street, 
King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  Euston,  Paddington, 
Cannon  Street,  Charing  Cross  and  Victoria. 
Addison  Road  is  the  nearest  from  Waterloo, 
Clapham  Junction,  Willesden  and  Richmond. 
Earl's  Court  is  the  nearest  from  Wimbledon, 
Putney,  Fulham,  Acton,  Ealing,  and  Windsor.  It 
is  convenient  to  change  at  Earl's  Court  for 
Kensington  High  Street.  All  Hammersmith  and 
Tuinham   Green  omnibuses  pass  the  gates,    from 
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Liverpool  Street,  Bank,  King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras, 
Euston,  Charing  Cross  and  Hammersmith.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  show  will  be  by  the  Great 
Gate  in  Kensington  High  Street,  and  the  only  exit 
by  the  gate  leading  to  Melbury  Road,  where 
carriages  may  be  ordered  to  wait.  An  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  made  with  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  for  an  Exhibition  of 
Meteorological  Instruments,  comprising  rain- 
gauges,  sunshine-recorders,  barometers,  thermo- 
meters, photographs  illustrating  meteorological 
phenomena,  diagrams  illustrating  the  influence  of 
the  weather  upon  garden  and  other  crops,  &c, 
and  also  a  typical  open-air  Climatological  Station 
in  working  order.  Mr.  William  Marriott,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  will  give  a  short  address  each  day  at  3.30 
p.m.  on  "  Meteorology  in  Relation  to  Gardening," 
and  wiil  explain  the  nature  and  working  of  the 
instruments  shown. 

The  Gardening  Charities. — By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mary  Countess  ot  Ilchester  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Holland  House  will  be  open  to  visitors 
from  two  o'clock  till  seven  on  July  10  &  11,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Flower 
Show;  admission  Is.  each,  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  of 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  kindly  sends  us  speci- 
mens in  flower  from  the  open  garden  of  Ver- 
onica lycopodioides,  a  dwarf  shrub  from  New 
Zealand,  with  erect  branches,  densely  covered 
with  small  scale-like,  decussate  leaves,  which 
might  readily  induce  the  observer  to  think  ha 
was  dealing  with  a  Cypress-like  Conifer  or  a 
Lycopod.  Microscopical  investigation  would,  of 
course,  soon  dispel  the  illusion,  and  if,  as  in  this 
case,  the  flowers  were  present,  .there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  plant.  Veronica 
Hectori  is  very  similar,  but  coarser  in  habit,  and 
the  leaves  are  rounder  and  less  acuminate. 

Aeutilon  vitifolium,  with  its  bluish  lilac 
flowers,  has  been  sent  us  from  various  places  in 
the  south  this  year  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  seen  it  from  so  far  north  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lindsay  tells  us  his 
plant  is  hardy  but  is  afforded  the  protection  of  a 
south  wall. 

Astragalus  alpinus  is  rare  enough  in  Britain, 
being  confined,  we  believe,  to  the  mountains  of 
Clova  (Forfar  and  South  Aberdeen,  Watson),  but 
the  white  variety  found  on  Ben  Vrackie,  in  Perth- 
shire, is  still  more  rare.  The  specimen  sent  is 
from  a  seedling  from  the  original  plant. 

Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H. — The  Agricultural 
Economist  for  July  contains  an  excellent  likeness  of 
this  eminent  gardener-journalist,  whose  works  on 
pomology  and  fruit  culture  have  secured  for  him 
a  prominent  place  among  the  elect,  and  whose 
labours  in  the  promotion  of  horticultural  education 
in  country  districts  give  him  a  high  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  country. 

The  Brussels  Botanic  Garden.  —  The 
Matin de  Brussels  is  now  discussing  a  project  for  trans- 
ferring the  collections  of  the  State  Botanic  Garden 
to  the  splendid  park  of  Woluwe.  The  botanic  gar- 
den would  be  kept,  but  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
would  be  transformed  intoaKursaal.  with  concerts, 
refreshment  rooms,  &c,  and  other  attractions. 
The  projectors  of  the  scheme  propose  to  make 
at  Woluwe  a  new  Kew  Gardens,  which,  as  is 
stated,  is  the  world's  model  for  such  institutions. 

Dresden  Orchid  Show. — We  have  received 
the  schedule  of  the  International  Orchid  Exhibition 
to  be  held  at  Dresden  in  May,  1907,  and  which 
comprises  49  classes  for  which  good  prizes  are 
offered.  Mr.  Otto  Beyrodt,  of  Marienfelde. 
Berlin,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  most  of  the 
recent  Orchid  exhibitions  in  Germany,  will  give 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  show,  and  for- 
ward schedules  to  all  who  apply  to  him. 


Newly-Named  Plants.  —  A  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  note.  A  plant-seller  in 
Farringdon  Road,  London,  has  the  following 
notice  hung  on  his  stall : — "  Sturgeons,  3d.  doz.  ; 
Dayliars,  Id.  each.  All  plants  sold  from  this  stall 
are  warranted  true  to  name."  The  Sturgeons 
are  supposed  to  be  what  gardeners  call  Nasturtiums. 
But  gardeners  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  throw 
stones,  for  they  mean  Tropxolum  when  they  say 
Nasturtium,  just  as  they  mean  Pelargonium  when 
they  say  Geranium. 

British  Forestry. — Mr.  Herbert  Roberts 
having  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  Committee  of  1902 
on  British  forestry,  Sir  E.  Strachey  says  :  1.  The 
Departmental  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Alice  Holt  Woods,  in  Hampshire,  should  be  made 
available  as  soon  as  possible  to  serve  as  a  demon- 


Lt-holo  oy  j .  Orcgory. 
Fig.  6. — Messrs.  perkins  and  sons'  (Coventry) 
1st  prize  exhibit  in  the  class  for  a  bride's 
bouquet  at  the  r.h.s.  show  held  on  june  20. 

stration  area  in  England.  This  has  been  done, 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Schlich 
are  being  systematically  earned  out.  A  certain 
amount  of  experimental  planting  has  already 
taken  place.  It  was  also  recommended  that  a 
suitable  estate  should  be  purchased  in  Scotland 
to  serve  as  another  demonstration  area.  Two 
additional  properties  are  now  under  consideration, 
and  as  soon  as  a  suitable  estate  has  been  found 
the  Treasury  will  be  approached  with  a  view  to 
purchase.  2.  The  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  that  lecturers  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  to  some 
extent  been  met  by  the  augmentation  of  the  salary 
of  the  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at 
Oxford  (Dr.  Somerville),  who  is  now  Professor 
of  Forest  Botany.     It  is  understood  that  an  estate 


will  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. 3.  A  sum  of  £500  a  year,  which  was  placed 
by  the  Treasury  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the 
establishment  of  lectureships  in  forestry,  has  been 
allocated  to  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  at  Bangor  and  to  the  Armstrong  College  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  results  have  been  most 
encouraging,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  demand 
on  the  part  of  landowners  for  expert  advice  from 
the  lecturer.  4.  A  school  for  working  woodmen 
has  been  established  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
5.  Legislation  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
inequality  in  the  levy  of  the  estate  duty  on 
timber.  6.  The  Railway  Fires  Act,  which 
comes  into  force  on  January  1,  1908,  will  give 
some  protection  to  owners  of  woods  against  loss 
by  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives.  7. 
Special  inquiries  were  made  in  1905,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  land  now  occupied  by 
woods  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  results  have  been 
published  in  the  agricultural  returns  for  that  year. 
B.  With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  districts  in 
which  local  authorities  have  developed  the  catch- 
ment area  of  their  water  supplies  by  afforestation. 
The  results  of  various  enquiries  were  tabulated 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  November,  1904.  A  leaflet  on  the 
relation  of  woods  to  domestic  water  supply  was 
published  in  January,  1904,  and  a  large  number  of 
copies  have  been  issued.  " 

The  Flora  of  China. — We  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  keeper  of  the  Herbarium, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew: — "I  believe  that  all  who 
have  read  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's  admirable  series 
of  articles  on  his  last  mission  to  China  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  on  which  you  made  some 
comment  in  your  last  issue,  will  agree  with  you  that 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  and  congratulation  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  Messrs.  Veitch  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  selected  a  man,  recommended 
by  the  authorities  at  Kew,  who  has  so  ably  served 
them  and  science,  and  Mr.  Wilson  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  very  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  his  work.  He  might 
have  been  commercially  successful,  without  troub- 
ling himself  about  the  botany  of  China;  but  with 
Messrs.  Veitch's  financial  support  [and  the  addi- 
tional outlay  must  have  been  very  considerable] 
he  must  have  devoted  every  minute  of  his  waking 
hours  to  work.  Having  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  extent  and  character  of  his  . 
operations  in  China,  not  only  from  his  living  and 
dried  collections,  but  also  from  other  travellers 
and  residents  in  China,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  him  with  David  Douglas  and  James 
Drummond,  whose  labours  in  North  America  and 
West  Australia  respectively  are  so  well  illustrated 
in  our  gardens,  herbaria  and  botanical  records. 
Having  also  been  associated  with  him  in  comparing 
some  portions  of  his  enormous  dried  collections, 
presented  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  highly  critical  botanical 
knowledge  he  displayed." 

A  Fire-Resisting  Tree.  —  Mr.  Robert 
Thomson  writes:  "At  the  time  of  the  vast  con- 
flagrations which  have  destroyed  the  great  city  of 
San  Francisco,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
following  brief  account  of  a  fire-resisting  tree  will 
be  interesting.  This  plant  (Chaparro)  is  indigenous 
to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  with  regard  to 
which,  I  think,  the  only  record  of  its  peculiar 
merits  is  that  which  I  have  published.  The 
London  Daily  Tclcgwfh  ten  years  ago  (October  12, 
1895)  epitomized  my  report  on  the  subject  as 
follows  :  '  It  is  not  often  a  student  will  turn  to  a 
Foreign  Office  report  in  expectation  of  finding  aid 
to  Biblical  exegesis,  but  anyone  who  reads  Number 
370  of  this  year  will  perceive  that  the  outward 
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and  visible  tokens  of  an  unconsumed  burning  bush 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  facts  of  nature.  It  .. 
has  always  been  difficult  to  show  how  a  plant 
could  burn  and  yet  not  be  consumed— a  spectacle 
that  so  struck  Moses  that  he  called  it  ■■  this  great 
sight."  It  may  be  that  the  bush  was  like  one  of  the 
stunted  trees  described  in  the  Foreign  Office  report 
just  mentioned  known  as  the  Chaparro,  which 
resists  fire  for  a  very  long  time.  The  branches  of 
it  burn  slowly,  but  the  trunk  is  practically  fire- 
proof—indeed, it  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 
salamander,  and  flourishes  best  in  the  midst  of 
great  prairie  fires.  If  a  long  period  elapses  with- 
out a  conflagration,  the  Chaparros  pine  away  and 
even  die,  but  the  moment  the  flames  burst  out 
and  roar  and  hiss  among  the  vegetation,  then  the 
incombustible  bushes  begin  to  look  bright  and  to 
flourish.  Places  reduced  to  sterility  by  incessant 
burnings  are  occupied  by  this  diminutive  tree,  and 
assume  the  aspect  of  vast  systematically  formed 
and  well  kept  parterres.  Robert  Thomson,  Half- 
way Tree,  May  25,  1906.'  "  The  plant  to  which 
Mr.  Thomson  refers  is,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Holmes,  a  species  of  Rhopala.  Its  fire-resisting 
property  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  crystals  of 
mineral  matter  which  it  contains  in  its  bark. 

One  of  the  Heaviest  Rainfalls  recorded 
in  London  for  many  years — over  2  inches  in  less 
than  nine  hours — began  shortly  after  midnight 
on  Thursday,  June  28,  and  continued  till  about  9 
a.m.  on  the  following  y.  Extensive  flooding 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  rain  and  floods  were  experienced  over  a  wide 
area  outside  London.  Two  inches  of  rain  means 
about  nine  gallons  to  every  square  yard  or  202 
tons  to  every  acre,    j 

Chrysanthemum  "  Tokio." — A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  Horticole  contains  a  coloured 
figure  of  a  remarkable  "Japanese"  variety  with 
long  linear  florets,  the  central  ones  being  of  a 
paler  colour.  The  variety  was  obtained  by  Messrs. 
ViLVO'tiN,  Andrieux  &  Co.  in  1903.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  various  manners.  The  florets  are 
tubular  in  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  flatten 
out.  The  plate  shows  them  of  a  \iolet  colour, 
but  in  the  text  we  are  assured  that  this  is  an  error 
arising  from  some  accident  during  printing,  and 
that  the  true  colour  is  delicate  rose.  M.  Philippe 
de  Vilmorin  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
varieties  to  cultivate  and  that  it  succeeds  in  the 
open  air  without  any  special  care. 

The  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture. — The  governors  of 
this  college  have  just  issued  their  prospectus  for 
1906-07.  It  extends  to  50  pages.  The  prospectus 
states  that  a  lecturer  in  forestry  will  be  appointed 
to  provide  instruction  in  that  subject,  and  to 
organise  short  courses  of  instruction  for  working 
foresters  who  cannot  spare  the  time  for  a  longer 
course.  A  forest  garden  or  demonstration  area  is 
to  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  forestry 
department.  This  will  contain  specimens  of  forest 
trees  and  demonstration-plots,  showing  methods 
of  propagating,  planting,  and  cropping.  A  new 
departure  is  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  dis- 
tricts desiring  information  on  horticultural  subjects. 
These  will  deal  with  garden  plants  :  the  duties 
performed  by  root,  stem  and  leaf;  the  soil,  its 
constitution  in  relation  to  plant  life,  the  working 
of  the  soil,  gardening  implements  and  fertilisers; 
vegetables  :  the  origin,  uses  and  methods  of  culti- 
vation of  well-known  sorts;  fruits:  their  origin, 
uses,  and  cultivation  ,  methods  of  pruning  and 
training;  methods  and  principles  of  budding  and 
grafting;  herbaceous,  annual,  and  other  flowering 
plants ;  greenhouse  and  room  plants ;  the  pro- 
pagation of  plants  by  division,  layers,  cuttings,  &c.  ; 
the  improvement  of  garden  plants  by  selection 
and  crossing ;  the  ailments  of  garden  plants, 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  Altogether  the 
prospectus  provides  for  a  wide  and  liberal  course 


of  instruction  admirably  suited  to  carry  out  the 
main  object  of  the  college— the  development  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  of  education  and  research 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  allied 
subjects. 

The  Royal  Botanic  — We  have  received 
sundry  documents  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this 
society.  Horticulturists  of  all  grades  are  lament- 
ing the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  the  society 
is  now  placed.  With  a  vivid  remembrance  of  a 
similar  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  another  society,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  extricated,  and  of  the 
eminently  successful  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
carried  on,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  "  Botanic  " 
will  decide  on  a  policy  which  will  justify  its  name, 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded,  and  make  it  representative  rather  than 
exclusive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
much  was  done  for  horticulture,  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  to  turn  the  garden  at  South  Kensington 
into  a  tea-garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  is  leaving  Oxenfoord  Castle, 
after  having  had  care  of  the  gardens  there  for  the 
past  23  years,  was  recently  presented  by  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  at  the  Stair  Arms  Hotel,  with  a  gold 
watch  chain  and  pendant,  Mrs.  Smith  being  also 
given  a  gold  bracelet.  Expressions  of  regret  on 
Mr.  Smith  leaving  Oxenford  Castle  were  voiced 
and  he  was  wished  every  success  in  his  new  ap- 
pointment at  Lambton  Castle,  Durham. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— 
This  association  held  its  annual  outing  on 
Saturday,  June  30,  a  visit  being  paid  to  Floors 
Castle,  Kelso.  The  company,  which  numbered 
75,  was  favoured  with  fine  weather.  They  were 
conducted  over  the  gardens  and  grounds  by  Mr. 
Street,  head  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe.  Those  famous  gardens  were  greatly 
admired,  an  especial  feature  of  interest  being  the 
magnificent  lawns.  The  crops  of  Figs  were  re- 
markably fine,  especially  of  the  variety  Brown 
Turkey.  Carnations  are  also  well  grown  in  these 
gardens  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors. 

Unseasonable  Flowering. -We  frequently 
see  instances  of  this  in  the  Horse  Chestnut  arising 
from  different  circumstances,  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  it  in  the  Lime.  Several 
trees  planted  in  a  London  suburb  by  the  side  of 
the  roadway  some  20  or  30  years  since  are  now 
full  of  bloom,  whilst  their  companions  are  showing 
rapidly  ripening  fruits.  4s  all  the  trees  are  grow- 
in-  under  apparently  similar  conditions,  and  are  of 
about  the  same  age,  there  must  be  some  individual 
peculiarities  to  account  for  the  difference.  While 
speaking  of  the  Lime  may  we  point  out  to  intend- 
ing planters  that  the  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
suitable trees  for  planting  in  or  near  large  towns  ? 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Outing  will  take  place  on  Monday,  July  23,  when 
a  visit  will  be  paid  to  Dorking.  By  kind  per- 
mission of  Her  Grace  Lily  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough members  will  inspect  the  gardens  at 
Deepdene.  and  later  a  visit  will  be  made  to  Broom 
Hall,  by  permission  of  Sir  Alex.  Hargreaves 
Brown.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Witty,  St.  James' 
Villa,  Swains  Lane,  Highgate,  N. 

Liberal  Prize  for  a  New  Rose.— Prizes 
of  the  value  of  £150  for  new  plants  or  flowers  are 
uncommon,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  A  prize 
of  this  amount  (3,000  marks)  was  offered  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  German  Rose  Society 
(Verein  Deutscher  Rosenfreunde),  held  at  M. 
Gladbath,  June  29-July  2,  for  the  best  seedling 
Rose  of  German  origin  not  yet  in  commerce,  the 
donor  being  the  Praktischer  Ratgeber,  a  weekly  horti- 
cultural journal  published  atFrankfort-on-the-Oder. 
A  committee  of  five  of  the  judges  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  appointed  to  make  the  award,  and  from 


the  several  seedlings  entered  thev  finally  selected 
a  rose-coloured  Hybrid  tea,  which  appeared  from 
the  blooms  staged  to  be  an  improvement  on  both 
Caroline  Testout  and  La  France,  and  the  seedling 
will  receive  the  prize,  subject  to  its  habit  of  growth 
in  the  grounds  of  the  raiser  satisfying  the  judges, 
and  on  condition  also  of  the  production  of  good 
flowers  fit  for  being  exhibited  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year,  in  order  to  prove  its  autumn- 
blooming  qualities.  The  raiser  of  the  seedling  in 
question  is  Mr.  H.  Kiese,  of  Erfurt,  and  one 
condition  of  the  prize  is  that  the  Rose  shali 
bear   the  name   "Otto  von  Bismarck." 

Publications  Received. — Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  Vol.  xix.,  Part2. 
The  contents  include  papers  on  the  Possibility  of  Arti- 
ficial Manures  in  Forestry,  Planting  Wasteland  for 
Profit,  Protection  of  Young  Spruce  from  Frost,  and 
many  articles  on  kindred  subjects.— Bird  Notes  and 
News.  Vol.  ii.,  No.  2.  Pleads  the  cause  of  birds 
and  the  need  for  their  intelligent  protection. — Agri- 
cultural Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^]une. 
Leading  features:  Extra-tropical  Forestry  (continued), 
by  D.  E.  Hutchins,  Tobacco  Wilt  in  Kat  River  Valley 
(illustrated).  Culture  of  Chicory,  and  Export  Fruit 
Trade.— From  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Divisions  of  Biologv  and  Horticulture  we 
note  the  following  Bulletins  :  No.  7,  Potato  Diseases, 
by  T.  W.  Kirk  ;  No.  8,  Nitrogen— fixing  Bacteria,  by 
T.  W.  Kirk  ;  No.  9,  Meteorology  in  Relation  to  Farm- 
ing, by  Rev.  D.  C.  Bates  ;  No.  10.  Canker  of  Fruit 
Trees,  by  T.  W.  Kirk  and  A.  H.  Cockayne;  No.  11,' 
Club  Root  of  Cabbage,  by  T.  W.  Kirk  and  A.  H. 
Cockayne  ;  No.  12,  Hollyhock  Rust,  byT.  W.  Kirk  and 
A.  H.  Cockayne  ;  No.  13.  Gum-tree  Scale,  by  T.  W. 
Kirk  ;  No.  14,  Disease  of  Swede  Turnip,  and  No.  15, 
Bean  Diseases,  both  by  T.  W.  Kirk.  — Also  the 
Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Divisions.  Excellent  work 
has  been  done  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  caused 
by  removal  of  the  offices  and  laboratories,  and  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Cockayne  and  their  assistants  have  devoted 
much  private  time  in  endeavouring  to  cope  with  the 
situation — From  the  same  source  we  note  Technical 
Paper.  No.  1.  A.  The  Facultative  Saprophytism 
of  Alternaria  Solani,  by  A.  H.  Cockayne,  and  B.  On. 
Termites,  by  Captain  T.  Broun.— Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Report  of  the  South 
Haven  Sub-Station  for  1905.  By  L.  R.  Taft  and  T.  A. 
Farrand.  Successful  work  is  chronicled,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  fruit-growing.— 27ie  Garden  City,  June. 
— West  Indian  Bulletin.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  1.  This 
contains  a  report  of  the  agricultural  industries  of 
Montserrat,  papers  dealing  with  Cotton  and  Rubber, 
and  with  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation.— 
Insect  Pests  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  F.  Martin 
Duncan  (Swan.  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)— Irish  Garden- 
ing—Fruit Culture  Charts  (W.  H.  &  L.  Collingridge). 
— La  Tribune  Horticole— Nos  Arbrcs,  Corrcvon  (Ge- 
neva    Atar). 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS. 
Nothing  is  more  marvellous  in  the  history  of 
horticulture  than  the  evolution  of  the  Sweet 
Pea,  which  has  only  been  equalled  by  that  of 
tho  Chrysanthemum.  [Surely  the  development 
of  the  Begonias  is,  morphologically,  even  more 
lemarkable  than  either?— Ed.]  This  gradual  de- 
velopment of  its  floral  capabilities  was  doubt- 
less largely  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  whose  long-promised 
reminiscences;  regarding  which  he  wrote  to 
me  some  years  before  his  death,  I  trust  may 
yet  appear.  At  his  request.  I  wrote  at  that 
time  an  "Appreciation"  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  to 
appear  in  the  same  volume.  His  son,  Mr.  John 
Stainer  Eckford.  has  already  given  us  two 
varieties  of  commanding  beauty,  viz.,  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Henry  Eckford.  The  former  is 
a  flower  of  splendid  texture,  a.,  vigorous 
grower,  and  unquestionably  the  deepest  pure 
scarlet  self  that  has  appeared  .  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  great  advance  on  the  Scarlet  Gem, 
which  it  may,  not  improbably,  entirely  super- 
sede. Unlike  its  famous  predecessor,  it  does 
not  require  to  be  grown  in  the  shade.  Its  ex- 
quisite contemporary,  Henry  Eckford,  is  worthy 
of  the  world-famous  name  which  it  bears,  and 
that,    in   the  light   of   the   Eckfordian   creations, 
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is  saying  much.  Its  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  of  splendid  substance,  are  of  a  beautihi 
shade  of  rich  salmon-orange,  and  will  doubtless 
be  highly  artistic  in  their  effect.  In  my  own 
garden  I  have  planted  it  in  harmonious  associa- 
tion with  Queen  Alexandra,  Sadie  Burpee,  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  so  it  will  doubtless  be 
seen  to  great  advantage  with  such  a  fine 
environment. 

Mr.  Lester  Morse,  the  great  American 
hybridist,  who  has  given  to  the  world  many 
interesting  varieties,  recently  sent  to  me  from 
San  Francisco,  just  before  the  conflagration,  a 
most  attractive  classification  of  modern  Sweet 
Peas,  in  which  my  own  Eckfordian  name- 
sake, among  many  others,  has  the  honour 
of  being  described.  The  characterisations 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctive  and  ex- 
pressive. Mr.  Lester  Morse  has  also  for- 
warded to  me  his  famous  varieties  raised  by 
himself,  viz.,  Helen  Pierce  and  Shasta,  of 
which  the  former  resembles  in  its  unique  colour 
a  blue  mottled  Gloxinia,  the  background  being 
white ;  while  the  latter  may  be  described  as 
an  improved  Emily  Henderson.  The  great 
American  rival  of  Mr.  Morse  is  Mr.  Wm.  Atlee 
Burpee,  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  latest  ami 
finest  productions  is  entitled  Burpee's  Earliest 
White,  which,  judging  from  its  reception  at  the 
hands  of  competent  cultivators,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  considerable  acquisition.  Navy  Blue, 
I  presume,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Burpee.  If  so, 
he  must  rejoice  in  its  continued  popularity, 
though  like  many  susceptible  varieties,  it  has 
its  limitations. 

Among  recent  introductions  of  British  origina- 
tion, what  may  be  termed  the  Countess  Spencer 
types  or  hybrids  (?)  have  a  distinguished  place. 
These,  with  their  exquisitely  varying  shades  o 
delicate  pink,  could  not  easily  be  surpassed. 
They  are  at  present  receiving  great  prominence 
in  America,  where  they  are  described,  not  inex- 
pressively, as  "orchid-flowered  types."  Gladys 
Unwin  and  Florence  Spencer  are  among  the 
most  graceful  and  attractive  of  these. 

As  the  gratifying  result  of  cross-breeding,  we 
have  now  an  almost  incomparable  scarlet  Sweet 
Pea,  Queen  Alexandra ;  an  orange  variety  of 
most  refined  beauty,  Henry  Eckford ;  a  pu^e 
white  surpassing  Sadie  Burpee,  at  least  ii 
dimensions,  Dorothy  Eckford ;  several  blue; 
mauves,  and  dark  purples  of  great  distinction  . 
and  numerous  lovely  roseate  emanations,  eacl. 
more  effective  than  its  predecessor,  from  Prim, 
Donna  and  Countess  Spencer.  What  we  ear- 
nestly desire  and  confidently  anticipate  is  a 
decisive  yellow,  of  more  emphatic  colour  than 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  like  that  w-hich  is  dis- 
coverable in  certain  Tea  Roses  of  considerably 
deeper  than  pale  primrose  hue,  notably  in  the 
beautiful  Perle  des  Jardins.  David  R.  William- 
son. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  QUEEN  ALEX- 
ANDRA, VARIETY  "CARMEN." 

Our  illustration  (fig.  7)  represents  a  flower  of 
this  fine  hybrid  Odontoglossum  obtained  by  cross- 
ing O.  Harryanum  and  a  fine  form  of  O 
triumphans,  and  for  which  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables),  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
June  26.  Several  forms  of  the  cross  have  been 
previously  shown,  but  the  variety  Carmen  was  by 
far  the  largest  and  finest  in  colour-features  which 
have  no  doubt  been  developed  considerably  by 
cultivation  at  Rosefield,  where  Odontoglossums 
are  the  speciality  and  their  culture  is  scientifically 
and  satisfactorily  carried  out.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  Carmen  have  a  clear  yellow  ground 
colour,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  taken 
up  by  dark  chestnut-red  blotches.  The  lip  is 
white.  The  basal  half  around  the  yellowish  crest 
is  beautifully  marked  with  deep  violet  colour. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Russell's. 
In  the  Richmond  Nursery,  which  is  compara- 
tively new,  the  glass  department  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  choice  foliage  plants. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  stock  of 
Aralia  elegantissima,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  gracillima, 
and  A.  leptophylla  than  is  seen  here.  All  are 
well  furnished  with  foliage  and  are  in  perfect 
health,  the  plants  being  of  various  sizes  from 
those  recently  grafted  to  others  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high.  Cordylines  (Dracaenas)  are  also  well  cul- 
tivated, and  include  many  choice  sorts,  such  as 
Jamesi,  The  Queen,  Rose  Laing,  Duchess  of 
York,  Alex.  Laing,  and  Superba.  The  plants 
are  perfect  specimens  for  table  decorations.  A 
nice  batch  of  Acalyphas  was  seen.  Caladiums 
are  another  feature  in  this  nursery,  the  varieties 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Le  nain  Rouge,  Mrs.  Luther, 
Lady  Stafford  Northcote,  Mikado,  Her  Majesty, 
and  many  others  being  especially  good.  Nice- 
specimens  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  are  seen,  and 
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eluding  Madame  A.  Bleu,  Sandera;,  Comte  de 
Kerchove,  and  others  ;  Sonerillas  ;  Phyllanthus 
nivosus — small  plants  with  beautifully  coloured 
foliage — are  all  worthy  of  note.  Other  choice 
foliage  plants  are  equally  well  grown,  all  the 
houses  being  well  filled  with  useful  stock. 

Much  of  the  nursery  outside  is  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Euonymus  and  other  hardy  foli- 
age plants.  Tree  Ivies,  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  grown  as  standards,  are  a  great  feature. 
The  varieties  Arborea  aurea,  Silver  Queen, 
elegantissima,  and  others  were  very  fine.  Silver 
Queen  is  a  favourite  for  growing  as  a  dwarf 
pot  plant.  Of  deciduous  trees,  Japanese  Maples, 
Ccrnus  Spathi  aurea,  Quercus  Concordia,  Ulmus 
punctata  variegata,  and  Dimorphanthus  mand- 
schuricus  variegatus  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  Golden  Privet  and  several  of  the 
choicer  Ligustrums  are  also  extensively  planted, 
L.  japonicum  variegatum  being  specially  worthy 
of  note. 

The  branch  establishment  at  Isleworth  is 
largely     utilised     for     propagating     stock     for 


Fig.  y. — odontoglossum  queen  Alexandra,  variety  -  carmen. 


they  include  a  fine  stock  of  Aigburth  Gem, 
Golden  Ring,  Elvira,  Mars,  Mutabilis,  Harry 
Green,  and  Reedi,  with  many  more  of  the  better 
sorts.  Heliconia  illustris  is  grown  in  larger 
quantities  than  is  usually  seen.  Anthurium 
crystallinum  was  noticed  in  good  health  and 
vigour,  while  A.  Warocqueanum  and  other  kinds 
grown  for  their  foliage  are  also  well  done.  A. 
Veitchi  should  be  especially  mentioned.  Maran- 
tas  are  another  feature,  and  the  stock  includes 
all  the  better  sorts,  such  as  Sanderiana, 
argentea,  Veitchi,  metalhca,  zebrina,  and 
others.  It  is  evident  that  the  propagation  of 
these  plants  is  well  understood  in  these  nur- 
series, as  is  shown  by  the  healthy  stock  of  young 
plants.  With  all  foliage  plants  much  depends 
upon  the  propagator  and  the  material  used,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Russell's  nursery  that 
these  facts  are  recognised.  Alpinia  Sanderiana, 
seen  in  a  large  batch  of  useful  sized  plants, 
showed  its  superiority  over  A.  vittata,  which  was 
growing  under  the  same  conditions.  Ancectochi- 
lus,  of  the  most  beautiful  leaved  varieties,  in- 


the  other  branch  nurseries.  Several  houses 
were  filled  with  Aucuba  vera ;  these  had 
just  passed  their  flowering  stage  and  they 
showed  promise  for  a  splendid  crop  of  ber- 
ries. As  growers  of  this  plant,  the  firm  has 
been  noted  for  some  years.  Eurya  latifolia  is 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  the  stock  was 
remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Elaeagnus,  in 
about  ten  distinct  sorts,  including  E.  glabra, 
E.  praestans,  E.  aureus,  E.  macrophyllus  (the 
silver  leaf)  are  extensively  propagated.  Of 
Bamboos  is  seen  quite  a  large  collection,  Arun- 
dinaria  falcata  being  a  special  favourite.  Azara 
integrifolia  variegata  was  very  pretty.  Ulex 
hispanica,  in  pots,  was  very  bright  with  its 
flowers.  Climbers  are  extensively  grown,  and 
young  plants  of  Clematis  occupy  several  houses. 
It  was  of  interest  to  note  that  many  of  these 
plants  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  of  which 
large  batches  are  already  rooted,  and  they  were 
looking  very  promising.  Vitis  Coignetia;,  V. 
Thompsoni,  and  V.  dissectum  are  all  plentifully 
grown.     Stock   plants   of   many   choice   subjects 
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were  flowering  against  the  walls.  Ribes  specio- 
sum  has  been  a  mass  of  flowers.  Olearia  steru- 
lata  and  O.  Gunni  were  also  beautifully  in 
flower,  with  Ceanothus  dentata,  C.  Gloire  c'e 
Versailles,  and  C.  Veitchiana.  Solanum  jas- 
minoides  is  found  to  be  hardy  in  these  nur- 
series, and  it  flowers  well  in  the  open  against  a 
wall.  Cotoneaster  horizontalis  was  covered  with 
its  pretty  berries. 

Several  glasshouses  that  are  used  for  the  cul- 
ture of  half-hardy  plants  during  the  winter  are 
now  filled  with  climbing  Roses,  of  useful  sorts, 
including  the  new  varieties  of  Ramblers,  hybrid 
Teas,  iSx.  The  Roses  were  well  advanced  in 
growth,  and  they  will  be  placed  in  the  open  at  an 
early  period  to  ensure  well-ripened  growths.  The 
new  growths  of  the  Ivies  and  Euonymus  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  late  frosts,  but 
they  were  fast  recovering  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  on  June  7.     ,4.  //. 


WILD    FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Gardeners,  as  a  body,  do  not  always  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  wild  flowers  for  cutting.  Yet, 
if  carefully  selected,  they  are  as  pleasing  as  the 
usual  run  of  border  flowers,  and,  by  those  whose 
knowledge  of  plants  is  not  extensive,  some  of 
them  might  probably  be  regarded  as  offerings 
from  the  mixed  border.  One  might  recommend 
the  use  of  wild  flowers  in  a  cut  state  on  account 
of  its  preventing,  to  some  extent,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  garden-flowers  for  the  purpose. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  it  is  pos- 
sible to  overstep  the  limits  of  neighbourliness 
when  rare  blooms  are  gathered  for  one's  own 
gratification  merely.  Children  ought  to  be 
taught  to  appreciate  and  preserve  our  native 
wild  flowers  as  well  as  our  own  wild  birds. 
The  little  ones  invariably  rush  for  the  first 
flowers  of  spring,  but  if  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  that  they  are  depriving  others  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  which,  on  account  of  its 
scarcity,  is  in  effect  a  rare  blossom,  the  ten- 
dency to  gather  flowers  thoughtlessly  is 
checked.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  always 
check  my  own  children  from  gathering  wild 
flowers  when  only  a  few  were  in  bloom,  because 
the  next  passer-by  would  be  the  loser.  Trippers 
from  town  are  frequently  to  blame  for  gather- 
ing rare  flowers,  but  once  let  them  fully  com- 
prehend that  the  impulsive  gratification  of  a 
momentary  whim  will  result  in  the  deprivation 
of  those  who  follow  in  their  steps  of  much 
pleasure,  it  will  surely  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  custom  of  picking,  only  to  throw  away, 
all  kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetable  greenery. 
But,  apart  from  the  thoughtless  destruction  of 
wild  flowers,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used,  and  used  extensively.  Some 
of  them — Primroses,  Bluebells,  and  others — 
cherished  for  long  centuries,  have  always  been 
picked.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  large  number. 
th;:t  are  every  whit  as  desirable  as  the  majurity 
of  garden  flowers,  and  some  afford  a  variety  of 
tint  and  form  that  does  not  exist  in  the  latter. 
Care  in  the  selection  of  flowers  is,  of  course, 
essential.  In  general,  those  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  dry,  impoverished  soil  are  unsuitable, 
because  they  last  only  a  short  time  in  a  cut 
state.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  gather  wild  flowers 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  morn- 
;ng  or  in  the  evening  when  the  dew  is  falling 
are  the  best  times  to  cull  wildings,  and  the 
stems  should  be  placed  in  water  directly  home 
is  reached.  A  limited  number  of  kinds  is  best 
i  nt  in  the  bud — Poppies  and  Globe  Flowers,  for 
instance,  and  Foxgloves,  with,  perhaps,  only 
the  lowermost  bloom  expanded.  One  has,  of 
course,  to  b^  satisfied  with  such  flowers  as  are 
found  in  the  locality,  but  sometimes  a 
walk  of  a  few  miles  brings  one  to  a  flora  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  one's  own  neighbourhood, 


and  not  a  few  plants  localise  themselves  in  cer- 
tain spots,  and  there  alone  is  it  of  any  use  to 
look  for  them.  Some  people  like  flowers  which 
others  dislike.  Sweet  Cicely  is  one  such,  and 
there  are  others  which  association  condemns — 
Dock,  for  instance. 

Distinct  types  are  to  be  had  among  wild 
flowers,  such  as  the  Umbelliferae,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  are  not  only  pretty,  but,  once 
used,  become  indispensable.  How  bold  and 
handsome  is  the  Cow  Parsley  !  How  light  and 
graceful  the  Hedge  Parsley  !  Good,  too,  for  mix- 
ing with  other  flowers  is  the  Earth-nut,  and 
how  charming  are  the  old  stems  and  heads  of 
the  Wild  Carrot! 

The  Composites  include  many  well-known  and 
much-liked  flowers,  the  Corn  Marigold  and 
Horse  Gowan  being  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation.  I  like  the  soft  yellow  Leopard's- 
bane,  and  send  quantities  of  it  to  London  every 
year  during  the  season.  Some  folks  may  object 
to  the  Tansy,  but  when  cut  with  stems  4  or  5 
feet  in  length  it  forms  a  handsome  addition  to 
the  flowers  of  autumn.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  its  scent,  which  is  so  generally  disliked,  is 
apparent  only  when  the  leaves  or  flowers  are 
handled.  I  have  also  an  appreciation  for  the 
Goat's  Beard,  perhaps  as  much  on  account  of 
the  foliage  as  the  flower,  and  for  Hieracicum 
aurantiacum,  sometimes  as  bright  as  a  Pelar- 
gonium, and  H.  Pilosella.  What  a  beautiful 
plant,  too,  is  the  Wild  Succory,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  common.  Then  in  Pyrethrum  and 
Matricaria  other  good  things  are  found,  while 
Centaurea  provides  the  well-known  Blue  Bottle 
and  C.  nigra,  the  dried  stems  and  flower-recep- 
tacles of  which  are  so  pretty  in  winter.  Scabiosa 
succisa,  especially  the  white  form,  is  worth 
noting,  while  the  Red  Milfoil  and  Double 
Sneezewort  are  garden  flowers  rather  than 
weeds  ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  Crosswort. 
In  Teasel  we  have  handsome  and  effective 
materials  for  decoration,  and  if  it  were  not 
so  common  I  would  place  beside  it  the  Bur- 
dock, or,  at  le3st,  the  strong,  vigorous  stems 
of  it.  Vervain  is  useful  for  the  same  purpose 
as  these,  providing  a  setting  to  bulky  flowers. 
For  the  same  purpose  the  flags  of  Wild 
Iris  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  long 
blade  of  Reed  Grasses,  the  Rushes,  and  the 
large  Horsetails  and  Docks  in  seeds  in  autumn. 

A  few  species  of  wild  flowers  provide  good 
blue  colour.  Succory  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. There  are,  too,  the  deep  blue  Bugloss, 
Forget-Me-Not,  and  the  Wood  Myosotis,  Ram- 
pion,  Bluebells  (Scilla  and  Campanula),  and 
Bellflowers  and  Horned  Rampion.  Rampion, 
Bluebottles,  and  Fennel  make  a  pretty  and 
simple  combination.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  flaunting  Poppy  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded with  approval  as  a  flower  for  picking. 
Mingled  with  Oats  or  Wheat  it  is  lovely,  and, 
if  cut  just  previous  to  expansion,  and  the  stems 
placed  in  water  without  delay,  it  will  last  for 
cjuite  a  week  in  a  cool  apartment.  The  Toadflax 
and  Cockle  and  the  light  Bluebottle,  along  with 
just  a  few  Poppies,  make  a  charming  arrange- 
ment. The  Periwinkle  is  another  most  useful 
plant,  though  one  can  hardly  term  it  wild.  I 
prefer  the  large  Periwinkle,  with  its  bold,  ex- 
panding shoots  and  shining  leaves,  to  the  creep- 
ing, smaller  one.  Of  yellow  wild  flowers,  the 
glowing  Marsh  Marigold  is  probably  the  finest 
of  all.  Ranunculus  acris  and  R.  lingua  are  also 
effective,  and  the  Globe  Flower  must  not  be 
overlooked,  its  foliage,  as  well  as  its  "loclrit" 
cups,  being  pretty.  Valerians,  though  rather 
fugacious,  are  distinct  and  good,  and  those  who 
have  the  pretty  Pink  Valeriana  pyrenaica  in 
their  neighbourhood  possess  a  gem.  Of  Orchids, 
the  best  are  Orchis  maculata  in  its  varied 
fcrms,  O.  latifolia,  and  Habenaria  Conopsea. 

I   have  not  touched  on  the  wealth  of  beauty 


we  possess  in  our  indigenous  woody  vege- 
tation. The  Sloe,  Cherry,  Crab,  Wild  Plum, 
Berried  Elder,  Barberry,  Euonymus,  the  young 
foliage  of  Oak  and  Birch,  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  some  of  the  Willows,  the  dainty  catkins  of 
the  Hazel,  the  Honeysuckle,  the  Wild  Roses, 
Raspberry,  Bramble,  Wild  Clematis  need  only  to 
be  named  to  impress  on  our  minds  the  delights 
of  our  own  country  and  the  unlimited  means 
within  our  reach  for  rendering  our  homes  sweet 
with  flowers  and  cool  with  foliage.  E.  P. 
Brotherston. 

[We  confess  we  look  with  apprehension  on  our 
correspondent's  proposal.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  wildings  never  look  "  at  home  " 
anywhere  but  in  their  natural  surroundings, 
and  for  decorative  purposes  are  mostly  less 
suitable  than  garden  productions  grown  for  the 
purpose.  The  indiscriminate  and  wholesale 
gathering  of  our  wild  flowers,  especially  of  the 
rarer  ones,  should  be  condemned,  for  it  pre- 
vents the  production  of  seeds.  To  give  a 
money  value  to  such  plants  is  to  lead  to  their 
extermination.  Even  now  there  is  scarcely  a 
Primrose  to  be  seen  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
London. — Ed.]. 


KEWr    NOTES. 

OXALIS    ADENOPHYLL A. 

This  new  and  rare  species  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Alpine  House  at  Kew.  It  forms  a  charming 
companion  to  the  beautiful  Falkland  Island' 
species,  O.  enneaphylla,  resembling  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  especially  in  the  foliage,  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable.  The  chief  point  of  difference  lies 
in  the  rootstock,  which  in  O.  adenophylla  is  large 
and  bulb-like  and  clothed  with  matted  fibres, 
while  in  O.  enneaphylla  the  rootstock  is  rhizo- 
matous.  The  rosy  purple  flowers  have  deeper 
coloured  veins  with  a  deep  crimson  centre,  and 
are  produced  in  pairs  or  threes  on  each  stem, 
instead  of  singly  as  in  the  Falkland  Islands  species. 
O.  adenophylla  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  in 
Chili  in  1902,  on  the  tops  of  mountain  ranges  near 
San  Martin,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet, 
growing  by  rivulets  above  the  timber  line.  He 
presented  plants  to  Kew,  and  they  flowered  in 
the  spring  of  1905,  when  it  was  drawn  and  after- 
wards figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  8054. 
So  far  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  pans  in 
a  cold  frame,  but  it  is  apparently  as  hardy  as  the 
other,  and  will  probably  succeed  under  the  same 
conditions  in  a  moist,  shady  place  on  the  north 
side  of  a  large  block  of  stone.  Although  the 
plants  have  not  produced  seeds  they  have  been 
increased  by  division,  so  that  there  will  soon  be 
enough  to  make  a  group  in  the  rock  garden.  The 
individual  flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  are  pro- 
duced freely  in  succession  for  a  considerable  time. 
W.  I.,  June  30. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


JUNIPERUS   cedrls. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  much 
annoyed  at  the  want  of  success  I  have  experi- 
enced in  raising  plants  from  the  "  bays  "  (ber- 
ries) of  this  remarkable  and  nearly  extinct  tree 
of  our  flora.  Those  to  whom  I  sent  seed  have 
until  now  been  equally  unsuccessful,  and  Mr. 
Raffill  reported  last  March  from  the  Temperate 
House,  Kew,  that  none  of  the  seeds  sent  by  me 
had  germinated.  At  last  I  have  found  out  a 
very  simple  way  which  has  answered  very  well, 
and  that  is  to  soak  them  for  a  long  time  in  water. 
I  extracted  the  two  or  three  very  hard  seeds 
contained  in  the  berry  and  put  them  into  ordi- 
nary water  for  fifteen  and  thirty  days  respec- 
tively at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Fahr.  In 
about  six  weeks  after  sowing,  seedlings  were 
noticed  in  both  lots. 

Now  that  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  plants 
easily  from  seed,   and   that   at   Kew   Mr.   Rafhil 
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has  reproduced  this  very  rare  tree  also  quite 
easily  from  cuttings,  no  difficulty  ought  to  exist 
in  propagating  this  valuable  species  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  the  quickest 
growing  of  all  Junipers,  and  its  scented  timber, 
not  unlike  that  of  Juniperus  Bermudiana,  is 
reputed  imperishable.  Dr.  Carl  Bolle  saw  trees 
in  the  heights  cf  the  island  of  Palma  (Canary 
Islands)  which  he  estimated  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old. 

I  am  now  trying  a  way  suggested  by  Moris. 
Correvon  as  likely  to  make  these  seeds  ger- 
minate (by  soaking  them  in  a  weak  acid  solution 
for  six  hours).  Before  finishing,  I  will  add  that 
hitherto,  by  plain  sowing  of  the  berries,  I  had  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  two  plants  (after  sowing 
a  great  number  of  berries),  but  by  the  above 
simple  means  I  consider  the  difficulty  quite 
solved.  George  V.  Perez,  Puerto,  Orotava, 
Teneriffe,  June  14,  /god. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.  J 

Housing  of  the  Workers. — It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  a  Conference  on  Hous- 
ing will  be  held  at  Letchworth  (Garden  City)  on 
Saturday,  July  14.  at  3  p.m.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  Papers  on  "  Rural 
Housing  "  and  "  Co-partnership  in  Housing  "  will 
be  read  by  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  and  Miss 
Sybella  Gurney  respectively,  and  the  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.  The 
housing  problem  underlies  much  of  our  social 
misery.  So  much  is  admitted,  but  what  are  we  each 
doing  to  cope  with  it  ?  Let  us  go  down  to  Letch- 
worth and  see  what  they  are  doing  there  ;  let  us 
consider  whether  these  conditions  of  air  and  space 
and  room  to  live  may  not  be  made  the  conditions  of 
our  British  children  everywhere,  and  not  only  in  one 
or  two  favoured  Garden  Cities.  How  great  a  task 
lies  before  us,  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  how 
much  need  there  is  that  men  and  women  of  good 
will  should  consider  together  how  it  may  be  done, 
and  what  they  can  do  to  help  the  work  !  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited  to  attend 
the  Conference,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  also 
take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  now  been 
done  at  Garden  City,  and  especially  of  looking  at 
the  cottages  belonging  to  the  Garden  City  Tenants, 
Limited,  which  have  been  built  round  open  spaces 
and  greens,  avoiding  the  usual  mean  street  alto- 
gether. Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Fredk. 
Litchfield,  '22,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  Henry  Scott 
Holland  (Rev.),   1,  Amen  Court,  E.C.  June  27,  1906. 

The  Season  in  the  Garden. — With  us  the 
untoward  season,  the  combination  of  premature 
warmth  and  consequent  growth  of  plant  life  in 
February,  with  the  very  severe  frost  of  the  middle 
of  March,  and  the  continuous  cold  winds  and  low 
temperature  ever  since  till  a  short  time  ago,  have 
brought  about  an  accumulation  of  influences 
damaging  to  plant  life  such  as  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing to  approach.  All  tender  leaves  which  began 
to  develop  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  are  stunted, 
twisted,  and  curled.  Mildew  is  almost  universal. 
Even  Laurels  have  it  all  over  the  tenderer  leaves, 
and  in  many  instances  in  the  old  leaves,  even. 
It  is  also  on  such  things  as  Beech  trees.  Oaks, 
Birches  and  Lilacs.  The  Rose  bushes  are  all  curled 
up  and  deformed  by  it,  and  even  the  most  vigorous 
kinds,  which  a  few  days  ago  were  free,  are  now 
attacked,  Green  fly  and  brown  fly- (aphides,  of 
course)  are  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  quite  hope- 
less to  try  and  do  anything  against  them  in  a  large 
Rose  garden  such  as  I  have,  and,  perhaps  worst  of 
all,  rust  is  over  very  nearly  all  the  plants  ;  leaves 
are  turning  yellow  and  dropping  off  by  the 
thousand.  Red  rust,  which  I  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  in  my  garden  before,  is  alarmingly  prevalent 
amongst  the  Roses,  and  nearly  all  the  first  blooms 
ire  defective,  with  short-stunted  petals,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  huge  development  of  green 
centres,  which  spoils  the  flowers  utterly.  From 
such  strong  Roses  as  Mrs.  Paul,  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire,  and  Wm.  Allan  Richardson,  I  have  had 
to  cut  away  the  greater  portion  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  first  blooms.  My  gardener 
told  me  that  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  has  a 
very  fine  plant  of  W.  A.  Richardson  growing  in 


the  front  of  his  house  and  covering  a  porch,  has 
thousands  of  blossoms,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  properly-formed  Rose  upon  it.  My 
fruit  trees  are  dropping  what  seem  to  be  well- 
formed  fruits,  Apples  and  Pears.  I  think  the 
wood  never  ripened  properly  last  autumn.  After 
the  end  of  last  August  we  never  had  a  day  when  it 
was  pleasant  to  sit  out  of  doors,  and  it  was  con- 
stantly wet,  with  chill  rain.  Even  quite  lately  we 
had  two  or  three  days  when  the  sun  did  not  shine, 
and  the  maximum  shade  temperature  was  from 
54°  to  50°.  En  revanche — and  it  is  the  only  thing 
I  have  to  set  against  all  this — I  have  a  very  good 
hay  crop — I  treat  my  field  very  liberally,  and  I 
am  sure  it  pays,  and  if  the  forecast  of  this  morning 
is  at  all  justified  I  shall  get  it  in  very  well,  as 
I  began  to  cut  it  yesterday,  and  it  should  be 
all  down  to-day.  But  amongst  the  curious 
peculiarities  of  the  season  is  that  cut  flowers 
generally  are  not  lasting  at  all,  as  they  usually 
do,  and  as  to  the  plants,  the  flowers  of  Rhododen- 
drons and  Wistarias  have  not  lasted  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  usual  time;  the  same  with 
Thorns'  Lilacs  and  Laburnums.  I  have  one  very 
curious  development  which  is  quite  new  to  me. 
Three  years  ago  I  planted  a  hedge  of  Penzance 
Briars  about  50  yards  Ion;,'  ;  there  were  about  10 
varieties.  They  have  done  very  well,  and  at  this 
moment  the  hedge  is  extraordinarily  beautiful.  My 
wife  and  I  both  noticed  last  year  that  many  were 
coming  with  a  double  row  of  petals  instead  of  the 
single  one  with  which  we  began.  This  year  most 
have  two  rows  of  petals,  several  have  three,  and 
some  even  four.  Only  two  varieties  have  remained 
altogether  single.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  been  too 
liberal  to  them,  but  I  have  never  had  such  a 
thing  happen  to  me  before  with  any  single  Rose. 
Southampton,  June  19. 

Pilfering  Botanists. — Complaints  are  being 
made  just  now  by  the  keepers  of  the  Aberdeen 
Public  Parks  concerning  the  depredations  of 
students.  No  doubt,  botanical  research  is  a  thing 
that  very  few  citizens  would  feel  it  in  their  hearts 
to  discourage,  and  more  especially  by  young  men 
who  are  studying  for  examinations,  but  when  this 
research  is  carried  out  in  the  beautiful  plots  in  the 
city  parks,  much  to  the  destruction  of  natural  art 
and  beauty,  there  is  good  ground  for  objection. 
It  has  been  a  common  practice  recently  for  Aber- 
deen students  to  indiscriminately  pull  up  the  flowers 
and  tear  them  to  pieces  ;  and  this,  too,  without  so 
much  as  "by  your  leave."  Needless  to  say,  a 
stricter  watch  is  being  kept,  and  it  is  hoped  those 
young  men  will  take  a  thought  and  mend  their 
ways.    Aberdeen. 

A  Severe  Hailstorm. — A  heavy  hailstorm 
visited  this  neighbourhood  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, June  23.  In  these  gardens  glass  to  the  extent, 
roughly,  of  about  2.000  panes,  was  broken. 
Gloxinias  in  a  small  house  were  riddled  by  the 
broken  glass.  Begonias,  Caladiums,  and  other  soft 
leaved  plants  also  suffered.  Crotons  had  branches 
broken  by  the  falling  glass,  whilst  the  plant-houses 
were  not  the  only  parts  of  the  gardens  to  suffer. 
Unfortunately  Apples  and  Pears  were  knocked  off 
ruthlessly,  and  many  that  are  left  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  struck  with  a  stone. 
The  more  forward  Strawberries  were  nearly  all 
damaged,  and  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c,  covered 
the  ground  instead  of  the  trees.  Vegetables  were 
also  injured,  and  in  some  instances  completely- 
destroyed .  Potatos  in  some  cases  were  denuded 
of  their  leaves  and  presented  nothing  but  the 
naked  stalks.  The  beds  of  Onions  looked  as 
though  boys  had  thrashed  them  with  sticks,  and 
Spinach  and  Lettuce  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  trampled  on.  Clumps  of  Rhubarb  have 
not  a  sound  leaf  left,  nor  has  Gunnera  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  A  more  complete  wreck  than  the 
gardens  presented  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Cart- 
loads of  small  twigs  and  leaves  covered  the  ground 
in  all  directions.  The  hailstones  were  like  broken 
ice  and  as  large  as  Walnuts.  Many  were  flat,  and 
would  completely  cover  a  penny  piece.  The  largest 
measured  was  5  inches  round.  E.  Dumper,  The 
Gardens,  Hinton  Admiral,  Christchurch. 

"Partridge  Canes."  —  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  walking-stick  at  the  present  time  is 
that  known  as  the  "  Partridge  cane."  In  the 
Guide  to  the  Kew  Museums,  No.  2,  Monocoty- 
ledons and  Cryptogams  (1895),  p.  53,  it  is  stated 
that  these  canes  are  "  the  stems  of  an  unknown 
palm,  largely  imported  from  China."  Investi- 
gations prove  the  canes  in  question  to  be  the 
stems  of  Rhapis  flabelliformis.  This  well- 
known  palm,  introduced  into  this  country  as 
long  ago  as  1774,  is  native  of  the  woods  and 


ravines  of  Southern  China  generally.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  same  regions,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  and  in  Japan. 
For  export  the  culms  are  cut  down  when  6 
to  8  feet  high  and  dried.  The  fibrous  leaf- 
bases  are  removed  and  used  locally  for  rope 
and  mat-making.  The  "canes,"  now  smooth 
and  clean,  are  packed  in  bundles,  covered  with 
matting,  and  are  ready  for  export.  In  this 
country  the  outer  silicious  covering  of  the  stems 
is  removed,  exposing  the  black  fibrous  structure 
of  the  wood,  from  which  the  name,  "  Partridge 
cane,"  is  derived.  These  canes  have  been 
largely  imported  into  this  country  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Nearly  all  are 
exported  from  the  Canton  River  delta  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  from  thence  to  Europe  and  America. 
Rhapis  humilis,  lilume,  and  R.  major,  Blume, 
are  probably  merely  forms  of  R.  flabelliformis, 
and  are  here  regarded  as  constituting  one  species 
only.     E.  H.   IT. 
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EOYAL  HOKTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Junk  26th. — Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Bart., 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Prof.  Boul- 
ger,  Messrs.  G.  Gordon,  H.  Gussow,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  E.  M.  Holmes,  S.  Pickering,  J.  W. 
Odell,   and   F.    J.    Chittenden   (hon.    sec). 

Azalea  dying. — From  Rugby  came  an  Azalea 
which  had  suddenly  gone  off.  No  fungus  or 
insect  could  be  detected  thereon,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  death  was 
due  to  allowing  the  plant  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots  at  some  time. 

Clematis  "  sporting." — Mr.  Gordon  showed 
double  pale  lilac  flowers  of  Clematis  which  had 
appeared  on  two  Clematis  plants,  which  last 
year  bore  the  usual  dark  flowers  of  Clematis 
Jai  kinanni  and  a  small  white  flower  respec- 
tively. It  was  thought  that  in  all  probability 
the  flowers  had  been  produced  by  the  upgrowth 
from  the  stock  on  which  the  Clematis  plants 
which  flowered  last  year  had  been  grafted. 

Ascidia  on  Plumiera. — Mr.  J.  W.  Odell 
showed  some  curious  examples  of  these  cup- 
like growths  proceeding  from  near  the  base  of 
the  leafstalk  of  Plumiera  lutea,  looking  exceed- 
ingly like  stipular  growths.  Such  structures  are 
common  on  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  Pelar- 
goniums, but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
corded hitherto  in  Plumiera. 

Shoot  of  Hyacinth  Growing  Downwards. — 
Prof.  Boulger  said  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  growth  of  a  Hyacinth,  the  bulb 
of  which  has  been  scratched  out  of  the  soii, 
and  had  lain  on  the  surface  with  the  shoot 
(which  had  just  started  growth)  pointing  down- 
wards. The  shoot  continued  to  grow  down- 
wards to  a  depth  of  about  8  in.,  and  produced 
flowers  which,  however,  were  not  coloured. 
Prof.  Henslow  said  that  he  showed  a  plant 
with  a  similar  growth  some  years  ago.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  bulb  had  been  plonted  up- 
side down.  It  would  appear  that  in  such 
cases  the  power  of  response  to  the  stimulus 
exercised  by  gravity  is  very  slight. 

Yellow  Rose  from  Palestine. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sut- 
ton read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  con- 
cerning a  yellow  Rose  which  grew  near  Baal- 
beck,  specimens  of  which  he  also  showed.  Dr. 
Masters  recognised  the  Rose  as  Rosa  lutea, 
and  Sir  John  Llewellyn  said  he  had  seen  it 
growing  so  profusely  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
Mount  Lebanon  as  to  make  a  mass  of  colour 
visible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.     (See  p.   1.) 

Seedling  of  Delphinium  "  Belladonna." — Mr. 
Sutton  also  showed  flowers  of  some  seedlings 
raised  from  seed  produced  by  Delphinium 
Belladonna  last  year.  This  has  not  been  known 
to  produce  seeds,  at  least  since  1857,  when  the 
first  record  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been 
made.  A  few  seeds  had  been  produced  in  the 
previous  vear,  but  none  of  these  had  proved 
fertile.  The  flowers  of  some  of  the  seedlings  re- 
sembled D.  Belladonna  very  closely,  but  some 
more  nearly  approached  D.  formosum,  and  one 
bore  flowers  of  a  very  beautiful  deep  blue  tint. 

Cannibalism  among  'caterpillars. — Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  said  that  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments  with  insecticides  several  larva?  of 
the  winter  moth  had  been  kept  together  in 
captivity,  and  in  one  of  the  cages  a  caterpillar 
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had  devoured  all  its  companions,  and  others 
which  had  been  supplied  to  it ;  eleven  had  been 
devoured  in  all,  and  the  cannibal  had  grown 
to  about  four  times  its  normal  size.  It  has 
now  turned  into  a  chrysalis.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting, said  Mr.  Pickering,  to  see  whether 
the  progeny  of  the  moth  will  also  possess  car- 
nivorous habits.  It  was  remarked  that  several 
species  of  caterpillars  showed  cannibalistic  pro- 
pensities under  certain  circumstances ;  Mr. 
Holmes  thought  this  was  the  case  particularly 
when  water  was  withheld  from  them. 

"Silver  leaf"  in  Plums. — Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  also  said  that  he  had  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  with  this  disease,  which  had 
been  attributed  to  the  fungus  Stereum  pur- 
pureum,  a  specimen  of  which  he  showed  from 
a  diseased  tree  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  October  24  last.  A  plantation  of  112  young 
Plum  trees  had  been  made,  and  of  these  seventy- 
four  had  not  been  inoculated  with  the  fungus, 
while  thirty-eight  had  small  pieces  of  the  fun- 
gus inserted  in  their  stems.  Of  the  former  none 
had  developed  the  disease,  while  of  the  latter 
twenty-eight  showed  the  characteristic  silvering 
of  the  foliage  within  six  weeks  of  the  inocula- 
tion. This  experiment  confirms  the  results  al- 
ready  obtained   by   Prof.    Percival. 

Diseased  Irises,  6V-Y. — Mr.  Worsley  sent  rhi- 
zomes and  flowering  stems  of  Iris  pallida  and 
Iris  cuprea  apparently  attacked  by  the  bacterial 
disease  of  Iris,  concerning  which  a  communi- 
cation was  read  from  Mr.  Massee  at  the  last 
meeting.     Mr.  Worsley  said  that  his  stock  of 

I.  pallida  had  been  destroyed,  most  of  I.  cuprea, 
and  all  of  I.  Milesi,  while  some  of  I.  gigantea 
had  been  killed  and  I.  chinensis  injured.  I. 
germanica  seems  almost  immune  in  his  gar- 
den, while  I.  fcetidissima  and  I.  Pseudacorus 
are  entirely  so.  He  also  sent  leaves  of  Crinum 
yemense  from  outdoors  and  under  glass  with 
leaves  dying  and  becoming  soft.  C.  Powelli, 
C.  scabrum,  C.  giganteum,  and  several  others 
had  been  similarly  affected,  but  none  of  the 
plants  had  died.  C.  Moorei  seems  exempt. 
Dead  leaves  of  Cordyline  indivisa  vera  came 
from  the  same  source,  and  C.  australis  had  been 
attacked  in  the  same  manner.  These  plant 
diseases  will  be  reported  on  at  a  future  meeting. 

Paonies  Dying. — B.  C.  Williams,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Heningion,  Dorchester,  sent  speci- 
mens of  Paeony  attacked  by  the  fungus  Botrytis 
paeonirs  (Sclerotinia  paeoniae).  The  shoots  droop 
before  the  flower  opens,  and  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  a  white  web  of  fungal  thread 
may  be  seen  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the 
stem.  Later  resting  bodies  or  hard  lumps 
(sclerotia)  of  a  black  colour  are  formed  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
diseased  shoots  s-hould  be  removed  and  burnt 
as  soon  as  discovered,  and  fresh  stable  manure 
should  not  be  used  for  mulching.  If  plants 
have  been  attacked,  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
old  soil  from  about  them,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  soil  with  which  lime  has  been  mixed. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  spring. 

Plants  exhibited. — A  newly-introduced  Begonia, 
B.  Poggei,  from  Kasai,  Congo,  having  deep 
green  leaves  about  4  inches  in  length  and  2 
inches  in  width,  only  slightly  oblique  at  the 
base,  and  small  pink  flowers  in  lateral  clusters, 
the  pistillate  flowers  having  a  fusiform  ovary 
nearly  1  inch  in  length,  showing  no  trace  of  the 
wings  that  are  usual  in  the  genus,  was  shown 
by  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Brus- 
sels. A  Botanical  Certificate  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  this  plant  on  the  ground  of  novelty 
and  curious   structure. 

.4  Vnarmal  Flowers  of  the  Foxglove. — Mr.  C.  W. 

II.  Greaves,  of  Pwllheli,  N.  Wales,  sent  draw- 
ings illustrating  the  abnormal  flowers  of  a  self- 
sown  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea).  The  plant 
is  a  vigorous  one,  with  normal  foliage  and  eight 
racemes  bearing  some  forty  or  fifty  flowers  each. 
A  few  of  the  flowers  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
raceme  are  normal,  but  the  majority  on  each 
raceme  exhibit  the  following  marked  variations 
(from  the  normal).  The  corolla  is  markedly  bi- 
labiate ;  the  odd  (anterior)  petal  hanging  down 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  labellum  of  cer- 
tain Orchids.  The  filaments  of  the  anterior 
pair  of  stamens — which  are  usually  parallel  to 
those  of  the  posterior  pair — curve  outwards 
sharply  at  the  points,  where  the  upper  and 
lower  "lips"  of  the  corolla  diverge.  The  most 
curious  feature,  however,  is  that  at  the  anterior 
edge,  and  near  the  tip,  of  each  of  the  antero- 
lal      il    petals   there   is   a   single   well-developed 


anther  lobe.  The  latter  are  of  the  usual  yellow 
colour  with  purple  spots,  and  they  contain  pol- 
len grains  which  appear  quite  normal  under  the 
microscope.  There  is  no  indication  of  fila- 
ments leading  up  to  these  anther  lobes.  The 
peculiar  interest  of  these  abnormal  flowers  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lie  in  the  staminoid  petals  ; 
for,  although  petaloid  anthers  are  of  quite  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  converse  metamorphosis  is, 
in  my  experience  at  any  rate,  a  rarity.  I  may 
add  that  the  plant  bearing  these  flowers  has 
possibly  been  superfed  by  the  somewhat  free 
use  of  iiquid  manure;  but  this,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  should  have  induced 
what  Goethe  would  have  termed  "  retrogres- 
sive "  metamorphosis,  instead  of  the  opposite 
tendency  here  exhibited. 


Vine  leaves  with  warts,  Vine  leaves  attacked 
by  red  spider,  Apple  leaves  with  Fusicladium, 
&c. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

June  21.— Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  L.  S.  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  read  an  abstract  of 
her  paper,  "A  Contribution  to  the  Botany  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,"  illustrating  her  remarks  by 
lantern  slides  from  her  own  negatives.  The 
collections  on  which  the  report  was  based  were 
obtained  in  August  to  October  19<)5,  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  The  air  is  dry  and  the  sun's  rays 
very  strong,  temperature  from  80°  to  90°,  so  that 
the  country  presented  a  burnt-up  aspect,  and  the 


[1'noiu  oy  Rosstter,  Half. 
Fig.  8. — anna  olivier,  a  well-known  tea  rose,     flower  globular,  of  pale 

buff  colour. 


Abnormal  Growth  of  Rhododendron. — Dr.  Mas- 
ters showed  a  drawing  of  a  shoot  of  Rhodo- 
dendron (R.  Aucklandi  x  R.  Fortunei)  from  Sir 
E.  G.  Loder,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  cut  from 
a  plant  about  twenty  years  of  age,  bearing  soli- 
tary, imperfect,  axillary  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
leaves  of  the  current  season.  The  shoot  was 
much  elongated  and  showed  a  case  of  preco- 
cious flowering,  the  flowers,  which  should  nor- 
mally have  opened  nest  season,  having  de- 
veloped this.  The  specimen  was,  moreover,,  part- 
icularly interesting  from  the  fact  that  not  only 
had  the  shoot  elongated,  but  the  bud  scales  had 
developed  in  the  form  of  foliage  leaves  ;  the 
flowers   were   distorted  in   various   way.. 

Diseased  Plants,  &*c. — Several  other  examples 
of    diseased    plants    were    exhibited,    including 


trees  were  bare,  except  a  few  evergreens.  The 
veld  is  systematically  burnt,  to  promote  young 
growth  for  cattle-food,  to  the  detriment  or 
destruction  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Distribution  of 
species  is  wide,  and  the  present  paper  tends  to  a 
confirmation,  with  many  new  records.  Twenty- 
three  new  species  are  described,  amongst  the 
more  interesting  being  the  grass  Erianthus  tereti- 
folius,  Stapf,  and  a  characteristic  Elephantorhiza. 
Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  then  read  his 
paper  on  "The  Authentic  Portraits  of  Linnaeus," 
with  lantern-slides.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
1899  he  made  the  subject  the  chief  topic  of  his 
address  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  May  2<l 
of  that  year.  He  subsequent'y-  visited  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  to  inspect  the 
originals,  and  read  a  paper  detailing   his  results  at 
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the  general  meeting  held  on  November  19,  1891 ; 
a  transcript  of  his  remarks  had  been  prepared, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  nothing  was  pub- 
lished. The  approaching  bicentenary  celebranon 
of  the  birthday  of  Linnaeus,  for  which  the  Swedes 
have  been  making  extensive  preparations,  had 
induced  him  to  revise  his  old  transcript,  and  add 
some  recently  ascertained  facts,  which  he  now 
submitted  to  the  Society. 

The  third  paper  was  by  D.  Otto  Stapf,  F.L.S., 
entitled  "  Plantae  novas  Daweanae  in  Uganda 
lectae  '  ;  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
author  due  to  a  slight  accident,  was  briefly  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague,  F.L.S.,  who  had 
contributed  some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Forestry  and  Scientific  Department  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  made  an  expedition  from  Entebbe, 
through  buddu  and  the  Western  and  Nile  provinces 
of  that  territory.  His  collections  were  transmitted 
from  time  to  time  to  Kew,  and  his  report  was 
issued  as  a  Blue  Book  (1906.  I'd  2904)  last  April  , 
it  gave  an  account  of  his  journey,  with  some  rough 
illustrations  of  specially  noteworthy  plants. 
Much  new  light  is  thrown  on  distribution,  and  new 
species  are  described,  amongst  them  the  new  genus 
of  Kutaceae  tialsamocitrus,  Stapf,  and  a  new  species 
of  Warburgia  (Canellacea1').  As  an  appendix  Mr. 
Dawe  gives  a  summary  of  his  report  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  country  traversed. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  by  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis, 
K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  "On  the  Structure  of 
Bamboo  Leaves,"  was  postponed. 


SOUTHAMPTON      ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL. 

June  27. — The  summer  show  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  county  cricket 
ground,  Southampton,  the  situation  proving  a 
cesirable  change  m.m  that  of  the  Pier,  tl 
hib.tion  being  a  distinct  success.  F.nancially, 
too,  the  show  was  a  greater  success  than 
formerly,  when  it  was  open  for  two  days. 

Roses  wire  undoubtedly  the  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition.    In  the  leading  class  for  these  tl ov    rs 
—  that  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms— ih   1     wei 
five  competitors.        Messrs.    Haxkness   &    SONS, 
Hitchin,      were     distinctly     ahead     with      I 
shapely,     well-coloured     specimens,     especial!} 
good  flowers  b.ing  those  of  White  Lady,   II    rai  e 
Vernet,     Mamie,     Ulrich     Brunner,     Boa 
Paule  Lede,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  A.  K.  Williams. 
2nd:    Mr.    G.    PRINCE,    I.ongworth,   Berks,   with 
smaller  examples. 

For.  twelve   triplets,    Messrs.    HarknESS   were 
again  .  successful    with    high-class    blossoms    "I 
Gabriel     Luizet,     Gustave     Piganneau,     B 
Brown,  Mamie,  &c. 

Tea  or  noisette  Roses  in  twelve  varieties  were 
remarkablv  well  shown  by  Mr.  Prince,  who 
easily  secured  the  leading  award  in  this  i  lass 
Noticeable  flowers  were  those  of  Maman  and 
white  M.  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nada.llac,  and 
Mrs.   E.   Mawley. 

Messrs.  I1akk.ness  were  successful  in  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  dark-coloured  Rose,  while 
Mr.  W.  Burden  (gr.  to  Lady  Campbell),  The 
Lodge,  Bewbridge,  I.O.W.,  was  first  in  the  class 
for   six  light-coloured  flowers,   with   Medea. 

Garden  or  decorative  Roses  in  twelve  bunches 
were  numerous  and  showy.  Mr.  G.  Prince  was 
first  with  a  tastefully-arranged  exhibit,  but  some 
of  his  bunches  were  of  inferior  merit.  Clara 
Watson,  Cecile  Brunner,  Madame  A.  Chatenay, 
and  Papillion  were  the  best  examples. 

Mr.  Ellwood  had  much  better  flowers,  but 
they  were  too  tightly  packed  in  the  vases. 

Mr.  Prince  was  successful  in  the  class  for 
six  bunches  of  single  varieties. 

In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes  that 
for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  saw  six  entries. 
Mr.  A.  NEVILLE  (gr.  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.), 
Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  staged  high- 
class  blooms  that  easily  secured  the  first  place 
Prominent  flowers  were  those  of  Mildred  Grant, 
Captain  Hay  ward,  Boadicea,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant. 

Tea  or  noisette  varieties  were  well  displayed. 
Dr.  Seaton,  Woodside  Cottage,  Lymington, 
won  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Medea,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  being  his 
best  examples.     2nd  :    Mr.  A.   Munt,   Hythe. 

Sweet  Peas  were  very  meritorious.  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson  (gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton), 
Mere'ey  House,  Wimborne,  won  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons'  prize  for  six  bunches  of  these 
flowers  among  thirteen  competitors. 


Hardy  Border  Flowers. — Messrs.  B.  LADHAMS 
&  Co.,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  the  premier 
dozen  bunches  in  distinct  kinds,  while  for  nine 
bunches  Mr.  H.  Mattingley  (gr.  to  Lady  Hop- 
kinsl,  Greatbridge  House,  Romsey,  secured  the 
first  place  with  a  bright  display,  including  a 
huge  sheaf  of  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Eight  exhibits 
were  seen  in  this  latter  class. 

Plants  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  Wills, 
Southampton,  was  first  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects  arranged  for  effect. 

Vegetables  were  splendidly  shown,  and  added 
to  the  success  of  a  fine  show.  In  the  class  for 
six  dishes  ot  vegi tables  (Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
I  nzes),  Mr.  E.  BECKETT,  Aldenham  House  Gar. 
dens,  Elstree,  won  the  premier  place  with  an 
exhibit  of  superior  quality. 

No  fewer  than  ten  growers  contested  in  the 
class  for  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons'  pr.zes  for 
six  dishes.  Mr.  Ellwi  op,  with  choice  examples 
of  Onions,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  ftc,  was  dis- 
tinctly  ahe  id,  and  he  also  won  M.-sis.  Carter's 
leading  prize  for  vegetables. 

Non-competitive  Groups. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good. 
Messrs.  B.  LADHAMS  iV  Co.,  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton, staged  an  interesting  collection  of  her- 
baceous  flowers,  including  a  collection  of  Pinks, 
and  a  well-arranged  rockery,     ((iold  Medal.) 

Messrs  vi  I  ii  s  &  SONS,  Reading,  had  an  ex- 
hib.t  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Schizanthus,  and 
Khodinth.es  m  pots;  also  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Tomatos,  and   Peas.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  VY.  Bkeadmore,  Winchester,  had  a 
large  display  oi  Swi  et  Peas  of  the  leading  varie. 
tii         (Gold  M  dal.) 

Messrs.  Rogers  &  Sons,  Southampton  Nur- 
series, showed  Roses  in  pots,  cut  Kalmias,  and 
shrul  s.     (Silvi  r-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mi  ssrs.  E.  HlLLIER  &  Si  ns  had  an  exhibit  of 
cut  shrubs  and  Roses.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 


KOYAL     METEOROLOGICAL. 
JUNE    20. — The    final    meeting   of   the   session 
was   held  on   the  above  date  at    the    Society's 

.    70,    Vicl  Wi  i .    Mr. 

Richard  Bentley,  F.S.A.,  President,  m  the  chair. 
Mr.  L.  f.  Brodie  read  a  paper  on  "The  Mean 
Prevalence  oi  Thunderstorms  in  Various  Parts 
ot  the  British  Islands  during  the  25  yeai  1881- 
IB05."     The  authpr  gives  the  mean  number  of 

ui   which   thunderstorms  oi  thunder  only 
rred    in   each   month,  each  season,   and  in 

i  ir  at  53  stations  situated  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  July  is  the  mouth  with 
the  largest  number  of  thunderstorms  over  Great 
Britain  as  a  whole,  and  August  at  some  places  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  north-west  of  Eng- 
l.in  I  ;  while  June  is  the  stormiest  month  at 
nearly  all  the  Irish  stations.  For  the  whole  year 
the  largest  number  of  thunderstorms  is  over  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  England,  where 
more  than  13  occur;  while  there  are  fewer  than 
five  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  and  at 
most  places  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  sura- 
roer  distribution  of  thunderstorms  is  very  similar 
i  i  the  annual  distribution,  while  the  winter  dis- 
tribution is  quite  different,  when  the  largest 
numbers  occur  along  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  and  extreme  south-west  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  W.  If.  Dines  communicated  a  paper  on  a 
"  Typical  Squall  at  Oxshott,  May  25,  1906." 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Agricultural  Education- 
Association  have  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  at  the  recent  Royal  shows. 
Until  the  formation  of  the  Association,  the 
value  of  the  work  done  to  advance  agricultural 
science  was  minimised,  because  there  was  no 
endeavour  to  gather  together  the  information 
gained  from  experiments  and  observations,  or 
t  i  i-urdinate  the  experiments  made  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  field.  In  most  advanced 
countries  this  is  done  by  the  State,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  principle  of  self-help  or  of  individual 
enterprise  is  generally  relied  upon  in  matters 
re'ating  to  agriculture.  Recognising  this,  those 
interested  in  agricultural  education,  seeing  that 
the  onlv  way  to  ensure  that  the  foundations  of 
gi  i  ultural  s  ience  might  be  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  united  in  forming  the  association;  and 
in  this  way  a  gret  step  has  been  taken  towards 


establishing  an  exact  agricultural  science.  Its 
work  is  being  recognised  by  the  more  important 
institutions  associated  with  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, and  is  receiving  their  co-operation  ; 
but  it  is  in  no  way  allied  to  bodies  which  regard 
profit-earning  as  an  object  of  their  being  v  This 
year's  exhib  tin  aroused  exceptional  interest, 
and  was  associated  with  a  fores. ry  section,  con- 
tributed to  by  several  landowners  and  public 
bodies.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  strong  wave  of 
desire  to  leave  the  deep  rut  of  prejudice  which 
has  been  such  a  hindrance  to  progress  in  agri- 
cultural matters  ;  and  no  better  evidence  of  this 
could  be  found  than  the  close  examination  that 
the  crowd  which  thronged  the  exnibition  made 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  attention  which  they 
be  towei  on  the  demonstrations.  It  has  become 
recognised  that  at  this  exhibition  there  will  be 
information  as  to  the  newest  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  illustrations  of  processes  employed 
in   research  work. 

Among  matters  of  special  interest  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  last  week  may  be 
mentioned  an  exh.bit  from  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Wye — the  gooseberry  milde.v,  which 
appeared  in  county  Antrim  in  1900.  llnfortu- 
nately,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  disease  at 
first ;  in  fact,  those  who  made  the  early  investi- 
gations expected  that  it  would  not  survive  the 
change  of  climate  from  America,  where  it  has 
done  great  injury  for  some  years.  However,  in 
1902  it  appeared  m  county  Deny,  and  in  1903 
in  county  Dublin,  and  it  has  since  spread  over 
a  wide  area.  Doubtless  it  will  find  its  way  to 
:.d  in  course  of  time.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  mistake  made  in  Ireland  should  not 
be  repeated,  but  that  the  infected  trees  should 
be  burned  at  once.  It  appears  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June  as  a  white  mildew  on  the  leaves, 
and  this  develops  into  a  black  scurf  on  the 
berries,   making  them   unsa'eab  e. 

The  Cambridge  University  Agricultural 
Lin  cation  Department  had  a  number  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  Mendel  law  ;  but  probably 
the  most  useful  were  those  which  bear  on  the 
rust  in  wheat.  In  the  course  of  experiments  in 
the  cross-breeding  of  wheat,  it  was  noticed  that 
some  varieties  were  practically  free  from  the 
cusl  wl  i  h  afterwards  develops  into  mildew,  so 
t  the  grain  and  straw),  while  others 
were  very  readily  afl  ct  d  with  it.  Some  of  the 
plants  resulting  [n  m  crossing  the  readily-rust- 
ing varieties  with  those  which  had  stro.-.g  resist- 
ing power.,  were  found  to  take  the  rust,  and 
Observation  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  rusting  to  non-rusting  |  lants  was 
nt,  and  followed  the  laws  laid  down  by 
Mendel ;  consequently  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that,  even  where  a  rusting  variety  is 
employed  in  the  breeding,  it  will  be  possible  to 
3el<  t  a  stock  which  will  continue  to  be  rust- 
resisting.  This  is  the  first  year  of  observation 
on  this  point ;  but,  if  future  experience  shows 
confirmation,  a  most  valuable  weapon  will  have 
been  found  to  combat  the  most  serious  disease 
affecting  the  wheat  crop. — Condensed  from  The 
Times. 

DUTCH  HORTICULTURAL  AND 
BOTANICAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  committee  awarded 
First  Class  Certificates  to  Odontoglossum  Harrya- 
num  var.  Madame  Hacke,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke, 
Baarn  (gr.  Mr.  Th.  Hendricksen),  the  flowers  of 
dark  red,  and  of  fine  form  ;  also  to  Cattleya  Jean 
Hacke  (Mendeli  x  Paskelliana),  from  the  same 
exhibitor  ;  this  has  white  flowers  of  good   form. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Pyrethrum 
roseum  fl.  pi.  Helena,  a  new  plant  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  de  Lang,  Oegsgeest,  with  flowers  of  pale 
yellow,  tinted  with  salmon  ;  Anguloa  sanguinea, 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkeri,  Haarlem,  a  strong  plant 
with  flowers  of  deep  yellow,  spotted  with  red  ; 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Arnoldiana,  from  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hacke,  Baarn,  having  white  flowers  tinted  with 
light  lilac,  of  fine  form  and  possessing  a  good 
labellum. 

Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Scuticaria 
Hadweni,  also  from  Mr.  Hacke,  the  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow  with  brown  spots  ;  and  to  Sobralia 
macrantha.from  Mr.  Hacke,  flowers  large,  beauti- 
ful, with  sulphur-coloured  throat. 

A  Silver  Medal  and  a  Bronze  Medal  were 
awarded  to  collections  of  12  single  and  12  double 
Pelargonium  zonale  in  the  finest  varieties  from 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Keessen,  Dknant  &  Son,  at 
Aalsmeer. 
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NATIONAL    KOSE. 

VISITED    BY    H.M.    THE    QUEEN. 
"  If  by  each  Rose  we  see 

A  thorn  there  grows, 
Strive  that  no  thorn  shall  be 

Without  its  Rose." 
July  5. — The  annual  metropolitan  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  is  taking  place  on 
Thursday  as  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press.  The  show  is  held  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Koyal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  for 
the  second  time  in  succession.  Previously  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  former  years 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  present  show  is  un- 
usually extensive,  and  may  be  ranked  among 
the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  held.  Three 
large  teats  are  employed,  and  still  there  is 
very  little  space  to  spare.  Several  honorary 
exhibits  of  a  miscellaneous  character  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  corridor.  In  some  of  the  Amateur 
Classes  the  competition  is  marvellous.  In 
one,  for  instance,  there  are  36  boxes  shown 
and  in  another  34  boxes.  Shortly  before  12 
o'clock  noon  the  show  was  visited  by  H.M  the 
Queen,  who  was  escorted  through  the  tents  by 
Miss  Willmott,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  (President), 
Mr.  Ed.  Mawley  (Secretary),  cKx.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  show  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Ed. 
Mawley  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Hawes,  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  gardens.  The 
new  seedling  Roses  have  not  been  inspected,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  exhibition.  '1  he 
weather  is  beautiful,  but  the  air  in  the  tents  is 
already  becoming  oppressively  hot. 

NURSERYMEN. 
Mixed  Roses. 
The  Champion  Trophy  and  Gold  Medal  in 
the  Nurserymen's  Se:tion  are  always  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
Seventy-two  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  which 
on  this  occasion  is  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester. 
We  cannot  attempt  in  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal  to  enumerate  the  varieties,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  merit.  Messrs.  W.  Prior  &  Sons,  Mylands 
Nursery,  Colchester,  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, third.  All  the  prizes  at  this  show  in  this 
class  will  therefore  go  to  one  town,  and  that 
town  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  country. 

Forty  distinct  varieties  (trebles). — In  this  very 
comprehensive  class  for  trebles,  there  are  four 
exhibits,  including,  therefore,  480  flowers. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  have  the  honour  of 
winning  the  first  prize  with  a  beautiful  collection 
in  which  the  qualities  of  freshness  and  brilliant 
colour  are  more  noticeable  than  that  of  mere 
size.  Such  brilliant  flowers  as  Victor  Hugo, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain 
Hayward,  Edouard,  Ben  Cant,  and  Horace  Ver- 
net,  with  such  pure  white  roses  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  pink  ones  as  Carolina  Testout, 
and  lemon-coloured  as  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria present  a  fine  effect.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — The 
judges  had  an  unusually  difficult  task  in  adjudg- 
ing this  class,  for  there  were  as  many  as  nine 
collections,  most  of  them  comprised  of  glorious 
and  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  At  the  very 
point  of  our  leaving  the  first  prize  is  given  to 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  and  the  second  to 
Messrs.   G.   and  W.   H.  Burch. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — The 
nurserymen's  class  for  24  blooms  is  usually  a 
very  favourite  subject  for  competition,  and  the 
four  competitors  to-day  are  less  numerous  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who  has  won  the  first 
prize  in  this  class  on  so  many  previous  occa- 
sions, has  again  acted  up  to  tradition,  and  not 
only  obtained  premier  honours,  as  also  with 
Roses  of  very  high  quality.  His  varieties  are 
Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Florence 
Pemberton,  and  Nestor.  Middle  Row. — Mar- 
quise Litta,  Mildred  Grant,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Marechal  Niel,  Horace  Vernet,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Black  Prince,  and  Maman  Cochet. 
Front  Row. — Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Teck,  The 
Bride,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mad. 
de  Watteville,  Niphetos,  and  Gustave  Pigauneau. 
Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  is 
awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  Will  Tay- 
lor the  third    arize. 


Teas  and  Noisettes. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  there  are  very 
good  flowers  on  view,  and  in  the  best  collections 
there  is  much  less  disfiguration  to  be  noticed  on 
the  petals  than  has  been  the  case  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — There 
aie  five  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  first  prize 
is  worthily  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons, 
whose  flowers  are'very  lovely.  Some  of  the  best 
are  Madame  de  Watteville,  Ernest  Metz,  Golden 
Gate,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid,  and  Cleo- 
patra. Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth  Nur- 
series, Oxford,  is  second,  and  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.  third. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — Out  of  seven 
exhibits  in  this  class  the  best  is  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  who  had  the  following  varie- 
ties . — Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Souvenir  de  Pierre, 
Notting,  Bridesmaid,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Maman  Cochet,  Mad. 
Hoste,  Madame  Cusin,  Boadicea,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
Second,  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  and  third,  Mr. 
George  Mount,   Canterbury. 

Roses  in  Bamboo  Tripods,  Vases,  &c. 

A  very  pretty  display  is  made  by  collections 
of  twenty  distinct  varieties,  which  are  arranged 
in  twenty  bamboo  tripods,  the  space  occupied 
by  each  exhibit  not  exceeding  7  feet  by 
3  feet.  The  first  prize  in  this  novel  class 
was  won  by  Messrs.  George  Cooling  &  Sons, 
Bath,  whose  group  contained  H.  T.  and  H.  P. 
Roses,  some  of  which,  like  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Jules  Gravereaux,  John  Ruskin  and 
Gladys  Harkness,  are  of  very  fine  quality  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough; 
and  third,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 

Fourteen  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes 
(trebles)  shown  in  fourteen  vases. — Messrs.  Geo. 
Prince,  has  won  first  prize  in  this  class,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  has  won  second  prize 
and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  the  third. 

Several  classes  are  now  arranged  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  for  exhibition  varieties 
shown  in  vases,  thus  exploding  the  idea  that 
was  once  common  that  such  a  system  was  im- 
practicable for  such  varieties.  In  a  competition 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  include  not  more 
than  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  there  were  three  ex- 
hibits, and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  fine  collection,  em- 
bracing the  following  varieties,  among  others  :  — 
Marquise  Litta,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
Lady  Ashtown, which  were  shown  best.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.  obtained  second  prize,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  the  third. 

Decorative  Roses. 

There  are  magnificent  exhibits  of  these,  but 
we  cannot  refer  to  them  in  detail.  Mr.  Jno. 
Mattock  has  an  excellent  exhibit  in  Class  14, 
and  has  won  the  first  prizes  in  that  class  and  in 
Class  15.  The  group  of  Roses  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  in 
Class  16  is  beyond  praise,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Mount 
has  a  capital  exhibit  in  Class  17,  winning  the 
first  prize. 

Open   Classes. 

Twelve  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct. — The  first  prize 
in  this  class  is  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons  for  an  even  lot  of  perfect  blooms.  Very 
fine  are  the  varieties  Mildred  Grant,  which  is 
the  largest  of  them  all,  J.  B.  Clarke,  Robert 
Scott,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Lady,  and  Caroline 
Testout  are  unexceptionable  in  size  and  condi- 
tion. The  second  prize  falls  to  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  very  beautiful  being  the  blooms 
of  Caroline  Testout,  Liberty  (a  fine  crimson), 
President  Grant,  Robert  Scott,  and  Prince  C.  de 
Eigne.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son  are  the 
winners  of  the  third  prize,  having  half-a-dozen 
very  fine  blooms,  and  among  them  Mildred 
Grant,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Gladys  Harkness. 

Class  19. — In  this  class  of  18  white  or  yellow 
Roses  displayed  in  bamboo  stands,  the  flowers 
make  a  telling  display,  and  Kaiserin  Augu,-ta 
Victoria  wins  the  first  place  for  Messrs.  S.  Bide 
ft  Sons,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  take  the 
second  prize  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  the  third 
being  taken  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Class  20.— For  18  blooms  of  any  other  than 
white  or  yellow,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co. 
are  first,  and  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Co.  are  second. 
This  class  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 


Amateurs. 
The  Champion  Trophy  and  replica  offered 
for  the  best  36  blooms,  distinct,  was  once  more 
won  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  being  followed  by 
F.  Dennison  Esq.  Mr.  Lindsell  also  won  the 
Ben  Cant  Memorial  prize.  G.  A.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  won  the  Christy  Challenge  Cup,  Lady 
Campbell  the  President's  Cup,  E.  J.  Holland, 
Esq.,  the  Harkness  Cup,  and  A.  Hill  Gray, 
Esq.,  the  Trophy  for  the  best  Teas  and  Noi- 
settes, and  the  Prince  Memorial  prize. 


NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA 

July  5. — The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  is  being  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  as  we  go  to 
press.  The  show  is  a  great  success,  the  number 
of  entries  totalling  nearly  one  thousand. 
The  exhibits  entirely  fill  the  hall  and  have 
overflowed  into  the  two  annexes,  while  most  of 
the  floral  decorations  are  accommodated  in  the 
lecture  room  upstairs. 

All  the  classes  are  well  represented,  and  in 
addition  many  trade  growers  have  staged  large 
groups. 

The  floral  decorations  are  a  notable  feature. 
Many  new  varieties  being  shown,  some  of  supe- 
rior merit,  notably  a  buff-rose-coloured  fluwer 
named  Queen  of  Spain  ;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Curtis,  a 
large  rose-coloured  flower,  and  Princess  Maud 
of  "Wales,  of  a  rich  orange-carmine  shade.  A 
notable  feature  is  the  success  of  Mr.  Chas 
Breadmore  in  the  principal  classes. 

Eckford  Memorial  Challenge  Cup.— No  fewer 
than  46  collections  weie  entered  in  this  class,  and 
nearly  all  these  entries  are  staged.  The  trophy, 
which  carries  with  it  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society,  is  of  the  value  of  50  guineas,  and  is 
offered  for  12  bunches  in  distinct  varieties.  This 
prize  is  secured  by  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  Bryn  Peny- 
lan,  Ruabon,  N.  Wales.  His  flowers  are  ex- 
ceptionally robust,  and  are  displayed  on  tall 
stems.  The  varieties  are  Black  Knight,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  King  Ed-ward  VIE, 
Mrs.  II.  Sykes,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  John  Ing- 
man,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  Helen  Pierce,  Miss 
Willmott,  Queen  Alexandra,  Komola  Pizzani, 
Henry  Eckford,  and  Helen  Lewis.  Second, 
Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  (gr.  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.), 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone.  Third,  G.  D. 
Faber,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wallingford, 
Berks  (gr.   Mr.  James  Dymock). 

In  the  special  audit  class  for  fifteen  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  ten  displays  are  seen.  The  pre- 
mier lot  is  shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lewis,  Bryn 
Penylan,  Ruabon,  N.  Wales.  The  prize  flowers 
are  exceptionally  large  and  bright,  and  are  dis- 
played on  tall,  stiff  stems.  Coccinea,  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Kenyon,  Gracie  Greenwood  (a  beautiful 
vase),  King  Edward  VIE,  and  Mrs.  W.  Wright 
are  all  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Second, 
Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  (gr.  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.), 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone.  Third,  Miss 
Boosey,  Bickley,  Kent.  The  colours  in  the 
second  prize  exhibit  are  refined.  Gladys  Unwin 
and  Mrs.  W.  Wright  are  especially  good. 

Collection  of  nineteen  varieties. — Each  variety 
was  to  be  of  a  colour  given  in  the  Society's 
classification  tables.  Four  competitors  entered, 
the  winner  being  Mr.  Chas.  Breadmore.  Duke 
of  Westminster  (violet),  Miss  Willmott  (orange 
scarlet),  and  Janet  Scott  (pink)  are  his  best 
examples.  Second,  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd., 
Dover,  with  very  large  flowers.  Third,  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Thirty-six  bunches,  distinct. — There  are  four 
good  displays  in  this  class,  and  great  difference 
is  noticed  in  the  manner  of  staging.  The 
second-prize  group  is  well  set  up,  the  flowers 
being  displayed  on  long  stalks.  Others  are  squat 
and  too  tightly  bunched.  The  first  prize  is 
awarded  Air.  Breadmore  for  an  even  lot 
of  flowers,  of  best  form  and  colouring.  A 
prominent  variety  is  the  bright  red  Queen  Alex- 
andra.    Second,  Mr.  F.  Ackland. 

Twenty-four  bunches,  distinct. — This  was  a 
well-contested  class.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Jones,  Ruabon,  N.  Wales  ;  second,  Mr. 
S,  Hibbens,  The  Lodge,  Ashford.  Five  exhibits 
were  staged  in  this  class. 

Twenty-four  bunches,  distinct  (of,  n  ).— Entries 
in  this  class  were  numerous  and  of  a  high 
standard.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
BREADMORE  for  a  splendid  display,  the  flowers 
having  great  substance  and  refined  colours.  The 
varieties  Geo.  Herbert  and  Lady  Cooper  may 
be  mentioned  as  being  especially  good. 
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MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  4. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Anemone,       coro- 
naria  varieties 

—  fulgens,  fl.  pi. 
Calla  a^thiopica.per 

dozen  

Centaurea  cyanus, 
doz.  bunches... 

—  suaveolens     ... 
Coreopsis     grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 
bunches 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  smaller  do.    ... 

—  Malmaisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus,  various, 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

—  The  Bride 
Gypsophila  ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 
Iris  germanica,  per 
bunch  

—  Spanish,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

Ixias  

Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  candidum,  per 
bunch  

—  lancif  oli  urn, 
rubrum  and 
album 

—  longiflorum    ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette,  dozen 
bunches 


3  0 

I  0 


2  6-40 


2  0-40 

3  0-40 


4  0-60 


2  0-40 
10-26 

3  0-80 


16-20 


9  0-12  0 
5  0-90 


09-10 

16-30 

2  6-40 
2  6-30 

16-20 


2  0-30 

3  0-46 


6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 


0-3  0 


2  0-30 


Myosotis,  per  doz 

bunches 
Odon  toglossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms 
Peonies,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Poppies  (Iceland), 
per  dz.  bnchs. 

—  Oriental,  per 
bunch  

—  Shirley 
Pyreturums,  dozen 

bunches 
Ranunculus,     doz. 

bunches 
Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  Ka  i  se  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  Caroline  Tes- 
tout      

—  C.  Mermet 

—  General  jacque- 
minot   

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  Car- 
not       

—  Madame  Cbat- 
enay     

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

—  from  the  open, 
various  kinds, 
per  dz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stephanotis,     p  er 

dozen    trusses 
Stocks      (double 

white)  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet     Peas,    per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-20 


10-26 


3  0-50 
5  0-60 

2  0-30 

0  6-10 
0  6-09 

3  0-00 

4  0-60 


10-20 
2  0-30 


2  0-40 


3  0-50 
16-30 


10-20 

2  0-60 


3  0-60 
3  0-50 


3  0-00 


3  0-50 


3  0-60 


16-50 


Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Adiantum      cunea- 

lum,  doz.  bun. 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,    English,   p. 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,  doz. 
buncnes 


s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 


0  6-09 
0  6-10 


4  0-60 
2  6-30 


10-16 
16-20 


10-20 
3  0-40 


s.d.  s.d. 
Galax    leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches...  16-20 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-30 
Hardy  Grasses,  per 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-30 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    16-20 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 10-20 

—  short    green, 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-30 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  5  0-60 
Myrtle,   per  dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-50 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails 2  0-50 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Ar  a  li  a  Sieboldi, 
per  dozen 

—  larger  

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  doz. 

—  ten  uissimus 
per  dozen 

Begonias  (tuber- 
ous), per  dozen 

Boronia  elatior,  per 
dozen  

Bouvardias,  per 
dozen    

Calceolarias, yellow 

C  hr  y  santhemum 
segetum 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

—  in  flower 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 

Coleus        

Crassula,     hybrid, 

per  doz. 

—  larger  size     ... 
Crotons,  per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-  8  0 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 

13  0-30  0 

18  0-30  0 

30  0-42  0 

9  0-12  0 
6  0-80 

8  0-10  0 

5  0-80 

18  0-21  0 

6  0-80 
3  0-40 

4  0-90 

8  0-90 

18  0-24  0 

9  0-18  0 
3  0-50 

6  0-90 
IS  0-24  0 
12  0-30  0 

s.d.  s.d 

Cyperus   alternifo- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 
laxus,  per  doz    4  0-50 

Dracaenas,  per  doz.    9  0-24  0 

Erica,  per  dozen...  24  0-26  0 
ventrico  sa 
magnifica       ...  24  0-J2  0 

Euonymus,  per  dz.    4  0-90 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  ioo 7  0-10  0 

in    small .  and 
large  60's       ...  16  0-25  0 
in48's,perdoz.    4  0-10  0 
in32's,perdoz.  10  0-1$  0 

Ficuselastica.p.dz.    9  0-18  0 

—  repens,perdoz.  5  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Heliotrope,  per  dz.  4  0-60 
HydrangeaHorten- 

sia,  per  dozen    8  0-18  0 

—  Thos.  Hogg  ...  12  0-24  0 

—  paniculata  ...  6  0-18  0 
Ksntia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 
— ■  Forsteriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-18  0 

—  lancif  oliuni, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 


s.d.  s.d 
4  0-50 


4  0-80 

15  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 


3  0-50 


5  0-80 

6  0-90 


s.d,  s.d. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.K 

Lobelia       

Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  yellow 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
I.Iusk,    Harrison's, 

per  doz. 
Pelargoniums 
(Zonals),      per 
dozen  

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 
dozen  

—  show 


5  0-60 

16-26 

3  0-50 

12  0-18  0 

12  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

5  0-10  0 

6  0-80 


Fruit: 


Apricots    (French), 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1  quality... 

—  No.  2  quality... 
Extra  quality... 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch  „, 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (French), 

J  sieve 

A  sieve 

—  f>"xes    — 

—  French,  squares   2  0-36 

—  English,* sieve    5  0-12  0 

—  J  sieve 

1         mis  (French), 

red,  per  handle 

—  A  sieve 

—  black,  4  sieve... 
I  i  .  pel  '1'  '/en  ... 
I  rrapes     1 1  English), 

Black  1  l.inil'i  i '. 
per  lb 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmars 

—  English.  Mus- 
cat, per  lb. 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), $  sieve  ... 

Greengages 

(French),  p.box    1  7-1  10 

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case  15  0-22  0 

—  Naples,  p.  case  20  0-35  0 
Lychees,  per  box...  0  10-  1  0 


2  6-30        Melons,  each 


Petunias,  double, 
per  doz. 

—  single  (in  60's 
only)    

Rhodanthe,  perdz 

Roses,  per  dozen... 

Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis,  per  doz. 

Selaginella,   dozen 

Spiraea  japonica, 
per  dozen 

Verbena,  Miss  Will- 
mot  t,  per  doz.. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Nectarines,  English    4  0-18  0 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 8  0    — 

—  Brazils,  new, 
per  cwt.  ...  45  0-48  0 

—  Spanish,  per 
bag       42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       21  6    — 

—  Monkey  Nuts, 
per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts, dried, 
cwt 35  0    — 

—Chest  nuts,  Italian, 

per  bag  ...  13  6-15  0 

—  CocoanutP,  100  10  6-13  6 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Murcia  ...  12  0-18  6 

—  Jamaica  ...  It)  d   11  0 

—  Blood 9  6-11  6 

Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen      ...     4  0-18  0 
Pineapples,  each  ...     2  3-46 
Plums   (Cape),  pet- 
box       10  0    — 

—  French,  p.  box     1  0-1  10 
Raspberries,      per 

putt 2  0    — 

Strawberries, 

Kent,  peck     ...    3  0    — 

—  gallon 16    — 

—  punnetts        ...    0  6    0  9 

—  French,  crates 
(4  baskets)     ...    7  6-10  0 

—  French,   c  I 
(10  baskets)   ...    8  0-10  0 

—  Southampton, 
10-30           per  basket     ...    10-26 


10-13 

7  0-90 
6  0-70 

8  6-10  0 

11  0-13  0 

4  6-  U  0 
0  8-13 

3  6-66 

5  0-10  0 
10-20 


3  6-60 

2  9-33 
6  0-  7  0 

6  3-69 
2  0-80 


0  10-  1   6 

,     1  3-  1  9 

1  ft-  -2  0 

.    16-40 

.40-4  6 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Pricee. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,    Green 

1    i  .   in   h  ,   [i    <|m,' 

Beans,   Broad,  per 
packet 

—  Broad       (Eng- 
lish), per  bush. 

—  Home    grown, 
per  lb   .. 

—  French,  p.  pad 

—  French,   per   J 
sieve    

—  Channel  Island 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, per  bushel 

per  doz. 

Cabbages,  Spring, 
per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel     1  6-  2  0 
Carrots, French  pad   3  0    — 

—  per    bag,     un- 
washed 

—  per  dz.  bnchs., 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 


10-26 

06  - 

2  0    — 

0  8-0  10 
60-70 

7  0-76 

0  8-0  10 
10    — 

16-19 
10-20 

1  6    - 


2  0-26 


1  6 


per 
per 


Cauliflowers, 
tally     ... 

Chow    Chow 
dozen  ... 

Cucumbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
dozen  

Marrows,  per  doz. 

Mint,  per  dozen  ... 

Mushrooms(house) 
per  lb 


4  0    — 

3  0-10  0 

16-20 
2  0-26 
16-20 


20  0-24  0 
16-30 

2  0  — 
4  0-60 
2  0-30 

0  9-13 


Mushrooms,  But- 
tons, per  lb.... 

Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
bag 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel... 

—  French,  J  bag.. 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  i2bunches 

—  bushel 

Peas  (French  flatsl 

—  English,  per 
bushel 

Potatos  (new) :— 

—  Channel  Island 
Kidneys  ...  0  2k-  0  3 

—  Jersey,  cwt.  ...    6  6    — 

—  St.  Malo,  cwt.    6  6- 
Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Spring  greens,  per 

bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  :— 

—  English, perlb.    5  6-60 

—  selected,  per 
doz.  lbs. 

—  small   selected 

—  Seconds,  per 
12  lbs 

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 


0  8-10 

10-10 

4  6    — 

36-40 
2  3    — 

1  0    — 
10-16 

2  6    — 

3  0-60 

4  0    — 


2  0    — 
1  3    — 


4  0 


5  6- 

4  0- 


3  0 


6  0 
4  6 


—  new,  per  dozen 

bunches 
TurnipTops,  bush. 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


10-16 
10    — 


3  0-40 

10-16 


0  4     — 


Remarks. — English  Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Supplies  of  Gooseberries  are  much  shorter.  English  and 
Channel  Islands  Beans  advanced  in  price  very  considerably 
during  the  week,  and  they  are  still  realising  good  figures. 
There  has  also  been  a  good  demand  for  Tomatos,  Peaches 
tarines.  Trade  throughout  the  market  has  greatly 
improved.  E.  H,  Rules,  Covet  Garden,  July  4,  1906. 
Potatos. 

Lincoln s,  40s.  to  50s.  ;  Dunbars,  90s.  ;  Jerseys,  6s.  to 
fis  6d.  St.  Malo,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  Cherbourgs,  S  to  5s  6d  ; 
Dutch  Rounds,  2s.  6d.  per  mollies.  John  Bath,  32  and  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER     MARKET. 

Many  empty  stands  are  seen  in  the  market,  and  trade  in 
all  pot  plants  is  very  uncertain.  Flowering  plants  of  best 
quality  make  fair  prices.  I  find  Kalosanthes  (Crassula) 
coccinea  realise  from  18s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  but  the  hybrid 
varieties  of  this  plant  sell  slowly  and  for  much  lower  prices. 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  though  very  good  in  quality,  does  not 
clear  well.  Both  white  and  yellow  Marguerites  are  over- 
plentiful.  Plants  of  the  later  sown  batches  of  Mignonette 
are  now  very  good.  Fuchsias  are  still  procurable  in  well- 
flowered  plants.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  all  the  more 
popular  sorts  are  still  plentiful.     The  Ivy-leaved  varieties 


are  not  of  first  quality.  Verbena  Miss  Willmott  and  ether 
varieties  have  little  demand.  Lilium  longiflorum  are  offered 
at  low  prices,  but  even  at  reduced  figures  stocks  do  not 
clear  well.  1  noted  good  plants  of  Spiraea  Silver  S) 
S.  multiflora  compacta  is  also  good.  Saxifraga  pyramidalis 
is  still  seen,  but  supplies  will  not  last  much  longer.  Among 
Roses  are  some  nice  good  H.  P.'s.  Best  quality  Ramblers 
are  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Coleus  have  to  be  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  Lobelia  is  also  cheap.  Ferns  are  well  supplied. 
I  find  some  of  the  choice  Davallias  are  offered  at  pm  1  n  - 
higher  than  were  formerly  obtained  for  ordinary  Pterises. 
Seedling  Ferns  of  various  sorts,  in  store  boxes,  can  be  had 
cheap.  The  best  boxes  of  Pteris  Wimsetti,  P.  crist.it  1.  P. 
tremula,  &c,  may  be  bought  for  about  18s.  per  dozen  boxes. 
Palms  do  not  sell  readily,  but  I  think  there  will  be  an 
advance  in  prices  later  on.  A  few  growers  still  have  ordi- 
nary bedding  plants  on  hand,  but  there  is  now  little  trade 
in  them. 

Cut  Flowers. 
I  found  prices  for  best  cut  blooms  were  higher  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  decided  advance  in  the  prices  of  Lilium  sand 
Eucharis,  while  Gardenias  were  not  over  plentiful.  Supplies 
of  best  quality  Sweet  Peas  were  short,  but  there  vver> . 
of  second  rate  Roses  from  the  open  ground  which  are  now 
abundant  and  cheap,  but  superior  blooms  are  not  plentiful. 
Gladiolus  the  Bride  is  making  better  prices.  English  Irises 
are  plentiful.  Spanish  Irises  are  also  seen,  but  they  are 
almost  over  for  the  season.  White  Pinks,  chiefly  the  variety 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  are  very  abundant.  Supplies  of  Carnations  of 
second  quality  are  excessive.  "  Malmaisons"  have  not  sold 
well  this  season,  the  long-stemmed  American  varieties 
having  largely  supplanted  them.  Although,  as  a  rule,  most 
flowers  may  be  procured  in  the  market,  I  heard  enquiries 
for  Heuchera  sanguinea  this  morning,  and  there  were  none 
to  be  found.  Kalanchoe  flammea  plants  were  also  wanted, 
but  none  were  to  be  had.  Hardy  flowers  do  not  now  sell 
well.  The  principal  trade  is  among  best  quality  produce 
and  good  white  flowers.  A.H.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday, 
July  4,  1906.        

CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 


ENGLISH. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent.— Straw  I 

and  other  fruits  ;   Dutch  Bulbs  and  Carnations. 
Ben.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester. 

— Cut  Roses. 
W.  Manger  &  Sons,  Guernsey.— Bulbs  (wholesale). 

FOREIGN. 
Rihaciuro  Tanoi,  Minamiyoshida-machi,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
— Bulbs,  Plants  aud  Seeds,  with  several  coloured  illus- 
tratu  ins. 

b,  Naples,  Italy.— General  collection  of  Bulbs  and 
Seeds  for  autumn  planting. 

Dessert,    Chenonceaus    (Indre-et- Loire),     France. — 
Peonies.      


M 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Abingdon  Horticultural  Society's  20th  Exhibition  ti 
be  held  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  J.  T.  Morland,  Esq.,  on 
Thursday,  August  16.  1906. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society's  Summer 
Flower  Show  on  July  10,  and  Autumn  Show  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  November  11  and  15,  1006. 

Southern  Counties  9th  Annual  Carnation  Show  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  Royal  Pier,  Southampton,  on  Friday, 
July  20,  1006.       

GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.— Through  the  kindness 
of  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
this  society  visited  Downside,  Leatherhead,  on  the  28th 
ult.,  to  view  the  Rose  garden.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
and  the  garden  an  object  of  beauty.  There  were  both 
dwarf  and  standard  Roses  in  masses,  clusters  of  climbing 
varieties  on  arches  and  pillars.  In  every  direction  were 
seen  Roses  of  every  description,  near  the  house  is  a 
fountain  pond,  in  which  is  a  fine  collection  of  Nymphaas, 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  in  charming  bloom.  The  beautiful 
herbaceous  borders,  the  well-kept  trees  and  shrubs,  to- 
gether with  the  charming  Surrey  scenery,  all  tend  to  make 
Downside  a  most  attractive  garden.  The  great  conservatory 
with  its  drapings  of  climbers— especially  the  variegated 
Cobsea  scandens,  the  cool  Ferneries,  beyond,  the  Carnation 
houses,  especially  one  long  span-roofed  structure,  filled 
with  -'Malmaison"  Carnations  in  bloom,  all  elicited  the 
warmest  praise.  The  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  at  Downside  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  are 
very  remarkable.  Mr.  Tate  is  well  supported  by  his  able 
gardener.  Mr.  W.  Mease.  Under  his  guidance  the  party 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  tea,  at  the  Home  Farm. 


Leo  Errera.— A  bust  of  the  deceased  Pro- 
fessor has  been  placed  in  the  Botanical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Brussels,  by  Madame  Errera. 
The  ceremonial  was  attended  by  a  large  gathering 
of  the  botanists  and  physiologists  of  Belgium. 

The  Fruit  Crops  in  Ireland. — In  the  July 
number  of  Irish  Gardening  is  a  tabulated  statement 
on  the  lines  of  the  Fruit  Report,  published  in  our 
columns  yearly,  showing  the  prospects  of  the 
Fruit  Crop  in  the  sister  isle.  The  outlook  as  a 
whole  is  very  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather  experienced  in  April  and  May.  Apples 
are  recorded  as  67  per  cent,  above  the  average. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  failures.  Gooseberries  are 
abundant  in  spite  of  the  American  mildew  which 
is  stated  to  be  spreading.  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries  are  favourably  reported 
on.  Our  own  report,  embracing  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  probably  be  issued 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
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THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
A  record  rainfall.— The  past  week  was,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  cool  one.  One  day  was  particularly  cold  for 
the  end  of  .Tune,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to  within  2  degrees 
of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  now  warmer  thcu 
it  has  lately  been,  but  is  still  only  about  1  degree 
warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1  and  2  jfe*:t  deep. 
The  most  remarkable  meteorological  event  of  the  week 
was  the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  night  of  June  28.  The 
rain  began  to  fall  at  10  p.m.,  and  continued  without 
intermission  until  noon  on  the  following  day.  lJuring 
those  fourteen  hours  over  2%  inches  of  rain  fell,  which 
is  not  only  the  heaviest  fall  I  ha\e  yet  recorded  here 
for  twelve  hours,  tut  also  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  Of  the  total  amount,  about  one- 
third  found  its  way  through  *he  percolation  gauge  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing,  and  exactly  one-half 
through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  Through  the  former  gairgs 
no  rain  at  all  had  passed  for  nearly  twelve  weeks, 
while  no  measurable  quantity  h^d  come  through  the  tare 
soil  gauge  for  over  three  weeks.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  6|  hours  a  day,  or  for  half  an  hour  a  day 
longer  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  Oilras  and  light 
airs  prevailed,  and  on  one  day  the  average  rate  of 
movement  at  30  feet  above  the  ground  was  less  than 
half  a  mile  an  hour.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  4  per  cent, 
less   than    is   seasonable. 

June. 

An  exceptionally  calm  and  sunny  month. — The  days 
were  as  a  rule  warm,  while  most  of  the  nights  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  or  less  unseasonably  cold.  In 
fact,  during  the  first  three  weeks  there  did  not  occur  a 
single  night  on  which  the  temperature  was  in  excess 
of  the  average.  On  the  warmest  day  the  highest  reading 
was  78  degrees,  a  low  extreme  maximum  for  the  month, 
and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  4  degrees  of  frost — an  unuiually  low  readi  ig 
for  the  time  of  year.  Rain  fell  on  only  nine  days,  rnd 
yet  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  3^  inches,  which  is 
\\  inches  in  excess  of  the  June  average — making  this 
the  welttst  June  here,  with  one  exception,  in  the  last 
twenty-seven  years.  It  shouM,  however,  be  explained 
that  all  but  an  inch  of  the  total  measurement  fell  in  a 
single  night  quite  at  the  end  of  the  month — the  lat'er 
being  the  heaviest  fall  experience:!  here  in  any  on  : 
day  at  any  period  of  ih*  year  during  the  past  twenty-one 
years.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7I  hours  a 
day,  or  for  \\  hours  a  day  longer  than  usual.  This 
was  the  calmest  June  I  have  yet  recorded,  the  rate  of 
movement  in  no  hour  exceeding  twelve  miles.  1  hs 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of 
the  average  by  4  per  cent. — E.M.,  Berkhamstead, 
July  4,  1906. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

To  Clean  Marble  and  Alabaster. — We  have 
many  marble  vases  on  the  terraces,  and  being  near 
to  a  town  they  have  become  blackened  with  smoke. 
In  order  to  cleanse  them  I  have  tried  soft-soap 
and  monkey-brand  soap  in  hot  water,  but  the 
result  is  not  equal  to  the  labour  it  entails.  In  the 
winter  gardens  wc  have  art-craft  specimens  of 
figures  in  alabaster  that  have  got  rather  dirty. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  clean  these  ?     Hortus. 

Motor  Mowers  (see  also  p.  415). — Ransome's 
42  inch  motor  mower  has,  we  believe,  been  used 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  four  seasons.  It 
has  improved  in  its  working  every  year,  and  is 
now  a  most  serviceable  machine  and  gives  but 
little  trouble,  although  further  experience  will, 
no  doubt,  suggest  more  improvements  in  the 
manufacture.  It  uses  two  gallons  of  petrol  per 
day,  and  does  about  the  work  of  one  and  a  half 
horses.  It  is  of  no  value  where  the  ground  is 
hilly,  nor  should  it  be  used  where  the  ground 
is  uneven.  For  rough  places  it  is  not  so  good  as 
the  ordinary  horse  machine.  The  great  thing 
is  to  get  a  man  to  understand  it.  At  Kew  an 
intelligent  man  was  selected  from  the  ordinary 
labour  staff,  and  after  a  season's  experience  he 
understood  the  machine  and  its  working  almost 
as  well  as  a  mechanic.  He  now  keeps  it  going 
without  expert  aid  except,  of  course,  when  a 
breakage  occurs.     /.  IV. 

Lilium  Sutchuanense  and  L.  Maximowiczii. 
— Under  the  above  heading  in  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  23,  a  correspondent 
asks  for  the  distinguishing  characters  of  Lilium 
Maximowiczii  and  L.  Sutchuanense.  Although 
these  may  not  appear  to  be  very  different  on 
paper,  in  the  living  plants  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ences that  I  should  say  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  cultivator  to  confuse  them,  either  when 
he  takes  the  bulb  in  his  hand  to  pot  or  plant  it 


out,  or  when  he  sees  the  growing  plants  from  the 
time  they  appear  above  the  soil  till  the  stems  wither. 
In  point  of  growth  the  nearest  ally  to  L.  Sutch- 
uanense is  L.  tenuifolium,  but  the  former  is  much 
more  vigorous.  L.  Maximowiczii  is  not  nearly  so 
elegant  a  plant  in  growth  as  L.  Sutchuanense. 

L.  Maximowiczii.  L.  Sutchuanense. 

Bulb. 

'Pale    yellow,     iiattish 
round. 


Stem. 

Angular,  smooth. 

Leaves. 

Comparatively  sparse, 
sometimes  ^-i  inch 
apart,  lanceolate  or 
linear  -  lanceolate. 
•|-J  inch  wide, 
spreading,  smooth, 
prominently  3 
nerved. 

Pedicels. 

Sub-erect,    2-4  inches. 

Flowers. 

Orange  suffused  with 
red,  pale  orange  re- 
verse, black  spots, 
at  least  half  as  large 
again  as  L.  sutch- 
uanense. 

Habitat. 

Native  of  Japan. 


White,  tinged  with  pink, 
more  especially  the 
outer  scales,  cone 
shaped,  acute. 


densely 


Cylindrical, 
pilose. 

Crowded,  narrowly 
linear.  J-J  inch  wide, 
decurved,  rough, 
margins  scabrid,  pro- 
minently 1  nerved. 


Horizontal       spreading, 
3-8  inches. 


Bright    scarlet, 
reverse,    black 
rarely  wanting. 


scarlet 
spots, 


Native   of   the   province 

of  Szechuan,  Western 

China,      some      2,000 

miles   west   of   Japan. 

0. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Employment  at  Kew  :  J.  1).  You  should  apply 
to  the  curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew, 
for  an  application  form.  Candidates  are  required 
to  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in 
practical  gardening,  and  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  25  years. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pince  :  Ireland.  This  variety  re- 
quires to  be  artificially  pollenated,  owing  to  its 
shy  setting  qualities.  When  the  bunches  are  in 
flower,  a  high  atmospheric  temperature  should 
be  maintained  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  70°  at  nighttime.  Although,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  plenty  of  pollen  present,  it  is  often  in- 
effective, because  the  stigma  is  not  receptive  at 
the  same  time.  The  use  of  pollen  from  other 
varieties  should,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  and  ap- 
plied for  some  time  after  the  flowers  have 
opened.  Select  for  the  purpose  pollen  from  the 
freest  setting  kinds  growing  in  the  same  house. 
The  practice  of  drawing  the  hand  or  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  over  the  bunch  when  the  flowers  are 
open  is  to  be  recommended  among  shy  setting 
kinds. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  :  A.G.B.  We  believe 
the  injury  is  due  to  the  punctures  of  mites 
which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Immerse 
the  plants  in  tobacco-water.  We  have  not  seen 
the  Heliotrope. 

Laburnum  :    IF.  T.     L.  vulgare  var.  involuta. 

Manure  and  Insecticide  combined  :  H.  B.  The 
manurial  value  should  be  great,  judged  by  the 
smell.  Use  the  substance  with  caution  and 
ascertain  its  worth  by  experiment.  Fumes  from 
carbolic  acid,  as  used  for  insecticide  purposes, 
are  not  strong  enough  to  kill  ordinary  plants. 
See  Mr.  Ward's  article,  p.  411.  Woodlice  are 
best  trapped  with  pieces 
cabbage  leaves,  &c. 

Names  of  Fruits:    J.  S. 
Bellegarde. 

Names    of    Plants:    A.M. 

glomerata. — J .  McL.  Platystemon  californicum 
— Rev.  P.  1,  Buddleia  globosa  ;  2,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla. — C.  P.  Erigeron  philadelphicum. 
JB.  1,  Clerodendrum  fcetidum ;  2,  Morina 
longifolia ;  3,  Anthericum  ramosum  ;  4,  Send 
when  in  flower  ;  5,  Philadelphus  microphyllus  ; 
6,  Cistus  sp. :  7,  Indigofera  australis. — /.  P.  S. 
Probably  Thlaspi  arvense,  but  specimens 
shrivelled  out  of  recognition. — Zurich  :  Ane- 
mone  rivularis   (Himalaya). — H.  ].    D.     Arum 


f    carrots,    potatos, 

A  very  nice  fruit   of 

Deny.     Campanula 


Dracunculus. — II.  G.  1,  Hemerocallis  flavi ; 
2,  Philadephus  coronarius;  3,  Spiraea  opulifoiia; 
4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum; 
6,  Cornus  mas,  variegated  form. — Peters  :  1, 
Lselia  purpurata;  2,  CattleyaMossiae;  3,  Miltonia 
spectabilis  radians  ;  4  and  5,  both  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum ;  G  and  7.  Dendrobium  atro-viola- 
ceum  :  8.  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum;  9,  Lycasle 
Rossiana. — A.  Y.  1.  Pleurothallis  rubens  ;  J, 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia;  3,  Colax  jugosus;  4, 
Masdevallia  Simula  ;  5,  Ada  aurantiaca  ;  fi, 
OdontoglossumLindleyanum.  —  W.  R.  l.Trado- 
scantia  virginica  ;  2,  Lilium  Martagon. — W.  T. 
Phacelia  tanacetifolia. — E.  F.  P.  1,  Phlomis 
fruticosa  ;   2,  Spiraea Filipendula,  double  variety. 

Nectarines  Diseased  :  W .  C.  We  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  similar  diseased  fruits  on  p.  320  incur 
issue  for  May  19.  It  is  a  form  of  gumming,  but 
what  induces  the  formation  and  discharge  of 
gum  is  not  definitely  known.  From  your  ic- 
marks  it  would  appear  you  have  overcropped 
the  tree  also,  which  under  any  conditions  is  in- 
advisable. In  the  autumn  fork  a  little  lime 
into  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  the  roots,  or 
apply  a  top  dressing  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  old  mortar  rubble. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased  :  W.  B.  The  branches 
are  attacked  with  a  fungus,  Botrytis,  which 
commonly  attacks  imperfectly  ripened  wood  or 
young  shoots  that  have  experienced  a  chill.  All 
diseased  parts  should  be  cut  off  and  burned, 
otherwise  the  disease  will  spread.  After  pruning 
spray  the  trees  with  a  rose-red  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water.  The 
leaves  also  show  traces  of  the  "shot  hole"' 
fungus. 

Peas:  R.  S.  You  have  not  sent  any  roots,  and 
on  the  haulm  itself  there  are  no  signs  whatever 
of  disease.     Can  it  be  the  effect  of  drought? 

Plane:  A.M.  The  specimens  are  attacked  by 
the  "Plane  leaf  scorch ' '  (Glceosporium  ncrviscquuin). 
This  disease  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  the 
trees  might  be  syringed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  spring  as  an  experiment. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease  :  Bathford.  The  shocts 
are  badly  affected  with  this  disease.  We  kn  w 
of  no  cure  for  it,  although  sulphate  of  iron  has 
been  known  to  do  good  in  some  cases.  The 
condition  has  been  attributed  by  some  authorities 
to  a  fungus  at  the  roots,  which  may  account  for 
those  trees  which  were  heavily  dressed  with  gas 
lime  appearing  most  affected.  If  the  gas-lime 
had  injured  the  roots,  fungus  w.ould  more  readily 
make  its  entry  into  the  tissues 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  :  F.  II'. 
T.  Layered  plants  occasionally  fail  just  below 
the  collar,  owing  to  the  cut  portion  commencing 
to  decay.  Excess  of  water,  or  the  presence  of 
wire-worms,  fungus,  or  eel-worm  may  be  the 
cause,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  without 
having  specimens  before  us. 

Thread-like  Worm  :  G.  I.  The  worm  is  Gordius 
aquaticus — the  popular  name  of  which  is  Hair 
Eel.  A  notion  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  horse- 
hair which  has  somehow  acquired  life  by  long 
immersion  in  water  !  When  the  pools  in  which 
Gordius  lives  are  dried  up,  it  becomes  shrivelled 
and  apparently  lifeless,  but  revives  on  an  appli- 
cation of  water.  They  are  not  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

Violas:  H.A.S.  You  should  have  sent  speci- 
mens, for  without  these  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  has  caused  the  failure. 

Wistaria:  Wistaria.  Probably  there  have  grown 
up  some  trees  near  to  the  house  that  cast  a 
shade  over  the  plant.  We  recommend  you  to 
withhold  manure  so  long  as  the  Wistaria  con- 
tinues to  make  sufficient  growth,  and  if  any 
is  afforded  it  should  be  of  phosphates  and  pot- 
ash rather  than  nitrogenous.  The  more  you 
can  expose  the  shoots  to  the  influence  of  sun- 
shine the  better  will  be  the  chances  of  a  good 
display  of  flowers. 

Communications  Received.— H.  J.  E.— S.  VV.  F.— A.  S. — 
R.  L.— D.  P.— G.  M.— L.  G.— J.  O'B.-Prof.  Cogniaux. 
Nivelles.— S.  M.  B.— Dr.  Perez,  Orotava.— E.  G.  L.— A.G. 
— Botanic  Garden,  Zurich — C.  Sprenger,  Naples.— II.  W. 
W.— VV.  K.— J.  J.  VV— E.  B.,  Uganda-Count  Solms, 
Strassburg— W.  G.  S.— J.  F.  I..,  Munich— H.  R.,  Cape 
Town— J.  B.  S.-C.  F.  C— W.  II.  &  L.  C— H.  H.— 
D.  M.— J.  S.,  Salisbury— G.H.,  Leamington— W.  J.— L.C. 
— R.  S.— E.  N.— J.  W.— J.  Pitts-Ireland— F.  B.-G.  B.— 
G.  M.— W.  J.— W.  A.  C— J.  D.  G— Carter,  Page  &  Co.— 
J.  O'B.— E.  H.  J.— J.  J.  W.— VV.  VV.— A.  O.— E.  M.— Hugh 
A.  P.— M.  O.  Y.— J.  C.  &  Sons— P.  M.  G.-Sander  &  Son 
C.  E.-W.  L.  M.—  G.  VV.— J.  M.  -VV.  K.-N.  E.  Br.— J.  K. 
W.  E.  S.-F.  P.-Grapes.-J.  W.-J.  R.— W.W.-A.G.F. 
— J.  G.  H.-J.T.  S.-VV.  S. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Nephrolepis  exaltata,  var.  Todeaoides,  a  greenhouse  fern,  young  frond  on  the 
left,  channeled  in  the   centre  ;  older  frond  on  the  right. 

(see   TEXT.) 
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APPLE  SCAB  OR  BLACK  SPOT. 


aConidial  Stage,  Fusicladium  dcndriticum  Fckl.) 
fAsciGEROvs  Stage.   Venturia  Pomi  (Fr.)  Wint.) 

A1TLF.-GROWERS  in  Kent  and  Surrey 
have  suffered  within  the  last  few 
years  very  considerable  damage  to 
their  fruit  through  the  attacks  of  a  fungus 
which  forms  black  spots  on  the  ripe  apple. 
The  disease,  which  is  known  popularly  as 
"Apple  Scab,"  or  ''Black  Spot,''  is  caused 
by  a  minute  fungus  called  Fusicladium  dendri- 
ticum.  Young  Apples  which  are  attacked  by 
(his  fungus  are  either  hindered  in  their  growth 
and  tendered  more  or  less  deformed,  or  the  ripe 
Apple  is  found  to  be  covered  with  blackish  spots, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  and  the  crop, 
in  consequence,  is  rendered  unsaleable,  or  its 
mark-et  value  is  much  depreciated. 

According  to  common  report,  the  present 
disease  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  ;  varieties 
of  Apples  which,  until  lately,  have  been  prized 
for  their  good  growth  and  sound,  clean  fruit, 
are  now  beginning  to  be  given  up  on  account  of 
their  susceptibility  to  Apple  Scab. 

In  consequence  of  reports  received  relating 
the  damage  caused  by  Apple  Scab,  visits  were 
paid  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year  to 
a  number  of  plantations  which  during  the  past 
seasons  suffered  very  considerable  loss  from 
this  disease.     I  discovered  that  in  these  planta- 


tions   the    fungus    was    wintering    over    on    the 
young  wood  of  certain  varieties  of  Apple. 

The  winter  stage  of  the  fungus  causing  Apple 

Scab   is   shown   in   the   accompanying   figures*. 

The  young  wood  attacked  by  the  fungus  presents 

a  blistered  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of 

.  im    blackish   'pustules    of   spores,    which 


Fig.  9. 
Apple  Scab  fungus  on  the  young  wood  of  Apples.    A.    On 
'  Irange  Pippin  ;  a,  healthy  wood,  &,  diseased  wood, 

i  spores 
breaking  through  the  bark.  B,  C.  On  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling or  Wellington  ;    B,  healthy  wood ;  C,  twig  with  < 

break  out  through  the  bark.  The  exact  effe  t 
produced  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
variety  of  Apple  attacked  and  the  virulence  of 
the  disease.  A  diseased  shoot  of  ("ox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  shown  in  fig.  9  (a)  ;  on  the  wood  of 
this  variety  the  fungus  produces  a  conspicuous 
blistered  appearance.  In  fig.  9  (c)  the  variety  of 
Apple  attacked  is  "  Wellingl  in  ;  l.ere  the  evi- 
dence of  disease  is  much  slighter,  the  fungus 
breaking  through  the  bark  in  small,  inconspicu- 
ous, often  scattered  pustules.  On  "  Lord  Suf- 
field,"  again,  the  effect  produced  on  the  wood 
may  be  very  marked.  I  have  seen  ca-es  with 
trees  of  this  variety  where  the  disease  was  of 
long  standing,  and  little  pruning  had  been  done, 
where  the  shoots  had  become  so.  full  of  the 
fungus  that  the  bark  was  ruptured  over  com- 
paratively large  areas,  and  was  beginning  to 
peel  off  in  flakes.  Such  affected  areas  are  - 
times  swollen  and  blistered,  and  then  they 
superficially  resemble  those  produced  in  the 
fungus  disease  known  as  "canker." 

If  one  of  the  pustules  of  spores  on  an  Apple 
twig  affected  by  "  scab  "  is  cut  across  and  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  we  find  the  struc- 
ture shown  in  fig.  10.  Here  we  see  some  of  the 
cells  of  the  Apple  twig  shown  at  a  ;  seated  on 
these  cells  is  a  compact  mass  of  fungus  tissue, 
shown  at  b.  This  cushion-like  mass  of  fungus 
spawn  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  bark, 
which  it  eventually  ruptured,  and  produced  over 
its  surface  myriads  of  very  minute  brownish 
spores  (c).  Using  a  higher  magnification,  each 
spore  is  seen  to  have  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  12 
(2).  These  spores  are  capable  of  germinating 
immediately.  In  fig.  12  (2,  belowl  spores  which 
were  taken  from  a  diseased  Apple  twig  in  March 

''The  photographs  were  kindly  taken  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hammond,  of  Canterbury. 


are   shown  germinating  after  being  kept  f 
hours  in  a  hanging  drop  of  water. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  these 
spores  are  blown  from  the  diseased  wood  on  to 
the  leaves  and  young  fruit,  and  immediately  in- 
fect them,  producing  the  well-known  "  scab." 
Dark,  olive-green  patches,  often  somewhat  vel- 
vety in  appearance,  are  formed  on  the  leaves ; 
these  patches  often  meet,  and  cover  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  in  such  cases  a 
premature  shedding  of  the  leaves  results.  On 
the  fruit  the  fungus  forms  conspicuous  blackish 
spots,  frequently  circular  in  outline  ;  in  the  case 
cf  badly-affected  Apples  the  spots  run  together, 
and  then  cracks  often  occur,  which  cause  the 
Apple  to  dry  up.  Apples  affected  with  "  scab  " 
are  not  only  ruined  in  appearance,  but  are  af- 
fected injuriously  as  regards  their  keeping 
quality. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  Apple  Scab  fungus  con- 
fines itself  to  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  is  feared 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  to  the 
latter,  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  young  wood 
has  been  annually  attacked  so  virulently  that 
plantations  have  suffered  damage  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  owner  has  been  obliged  to  grub  the 
trees ;  in  these  cases  the  variety  attacked  was 
"  Lord  Suffield." 

Apple  Scab  as  a  disease  of  the  fruit  and 
leaves  is  comparatively  well  known  as  a  fungus 
disease.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to 
point  out  that  the  wood  of  Apple  trees  is  at- 
tacked by  Apple  Scab,  and  to  familiarise  growers 
with  the  appearance  of  such  diseased  wood,  as 
in  this  country  attention  has  not  hitherto  been 
directed  to  this  point. 

Now  that  the  winter  stage  on  the  wood  has 
been  discovered,  it  must  carefully  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  all  probability,  plantations  which 
have  suffered  for  several  seasons  from  Apple 
Scab  are  never  wholly  free  from  the  disease  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  as  the  fungus  will  persist 
in  its  winter  stage  on  the  young  wood  of  certain 
varieties  of  Apple  in  the  plantation.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  take  the  fullest  preventive  measures 
(which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  combat- 
ing all.  fungus  diseases),  we  must  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  varieties  of  Apple  are  susceptible  to 


Fig.  1C. 

Apple  Scab  fungus ;   section  through  a  pustule  of  spores, 
from  a  diseased  branch  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  a,  c< 
the  branch;  b,  cushion-like  mass  of  fungus  tissue,  bearing 
over  its  surface  myriads  of  minute  brownish  spores ;  c, 
highly  magnified. 

the  present  disease  as  regards  the  young  wood. 
Where  "  scab  "-diseased  wood  ts  present  in  an 
Apple  plantation  in  the  winter,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  during  the  following  summer  the 
fruit  will  suffer  from  "scab."  In  such  planta- 
tions the  glower  should  pay  special  attention  to 
the  varieties  that  show  diseased  wood,  cutting 
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out  in  pruning  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
diseased  wood,' and  spraying  the  tree  with  a 
strong  winter  wash  of  copper  sulphate,  and  again 
in  spring  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture. 

I  have  found  Apple  Scab  on  the  wood  of 
the  following  nine  varieties  :  — Yellow  Ingestre 
or   Summer   Pippin   (very   bad!  ;    Lord    Suffield 


riG.  11. 
Pear  Scab  fungus  on  the  young  wood  of  Pears.  To  right,  on 
Doyenng  du  Cornice  ;  a,  healthy  wood  ;  b.  pustules  of  spores 
breaking  through  the  bark,  which  is  peeling  off  in  flakes. 
D.  On  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  6  b,  small  scattered  pustules  of 
spores  breaking  through  the  bark. 

(verv  oad  ;  in  cases  where  the  trees  had  been 
neglected,  ruining  the  trees)  ;  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling (very  bad)  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (very 
bad) ;  Wellington  ;  Cox's  Pomona  ;  Warner's 
King  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  Councillor.  The  disease 
has  been  reported  to  me  as  seriously  affecting 
the  -fruit  of  the  following  varieties: — King  of 
the  Pippins;  Worcester  Pearmain ;  Cox's 
i'omona ;  Lord  Grosvenor;  Suffield;  Domino; 
Ecklinville  Seedling ;  Loddington  Seedling ; 
Yellow  Ingestre ;  Northern  Greening  ;  Welling- 
ton. The  attacks  of  the  Apple  Scab  on  the 
above  eleven  varieties  are  frequently  so  severe 
as  to  quite  ruin  the  market  value  of  the  fruit. 
The  following  seven  varieties  are  also  more  or 
less  susceptible: — Duchess'  Favourite,  or 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  ;  Quarrenden  ;  Allington 
Pippin ;  Bismarck  (mainly  on  the  leaves)  ; 
Blenheim  Orange ;  Warner's  King ;  Cox's 
Orange. 

The  following  nine  varieties  have  so  far  stood 
nut  as  resistant  to  the  disease: — Beauty  of 
Bath;  Bramley's  Seedling;  Newton  Wonder; 
Grenadier  ;  Lord  Derby  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert ; 
Queen  ;  The  Victorian  ;  Golden  Spire. t 

I  should  like  here  to  draw  the  special  atten- 
tion of  fruit-growers  to  the  present  disease,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  their  taking  strenuous  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  annually-increasing  loss 
which  the  disease  occasions.  Apple  Scab  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  serious  pest  with  which 
the  Apple-grower  has  to  contend.  "  Wherever 
Apples  are-  grown  they  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  parasite.  Some  years  the  injury  may  be  so 
slight  that  it  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  during 
others  it  may  attack  a  tree  with  such  intensity 

t  I  should  be  very  glad  if  readers  of  this  journal  would 

send  me  notes  on  the  behaviour  in  their  neighbourhood  of 

tic  different  varieties  of  Apples  with  regard  to  the  Apple 

Scab,  and  examples  of -diseased  wood  on  any  other  varieties 

nine  mentioned  above. 


that  ;here  is  scarcely  enough  fruit  or  foliage 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion. Apple-growers  in  western  New  York  and 
in  southern  Michigan  will  bear  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  orchards  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1892  and  1893.  The  trees  appeared 
as  if  burnt  by  fire,  and  it  was  said  that  in  seme 
counties  there  was  not  produced  one  car-load  of 
first-class  fruit. "+ 

Numerous  experiments  dealing  with  this 
disease  have  been  carried  out  ou  a  large  and 
commercial  scale  by  many  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States.  Two 
facts  stand  out  clearly  as  the  result  of  the  work 
done  :  first,  that  no  other  fungus  disease  annu- 
ally ruins  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  disease  can  be  effectually 
controlled  by  systematic  spraying  with  dilute 
Bordeaux  mixture  (4  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs. 
quicklime,  50  gall,  water).  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture should  be  applied  as  follows  : — First  sprav- 
ing,  on  unfolding  leaves  before  the  blossoms 
open  ;  second  spraying,  just  after  the  petals  fall ; 
third  spraying,  two  or  three  weeks  later.  (If  an 
insecticide  is  wanted,  add  in  the  second  and 
third  sprayings  Paris  Green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  Paris  Green  to  200  gall,  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ; 


CGUron — 
Fig.  lS. 

1,  Spores  of  Pear  Scab  fungus;  2,  spon  s 

fungus,  three  spores  (below)  germinat in  100 

or  arsenate  cf  lead  can  be  added  to  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  at  the  same  rate  per  gallon  as  when 
water  is  used.  The  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture neutralises  any  excess  of  free  arsenic,  and 
so  makes  it  an  excellent  medium  for  arsenical 
sprays,  since  it  removes  all  liability  of  scalding 
the  foliage). 

If  further  (later)  sprayings  are  necessary  to 
save  the  fruit  from  "  scab,"  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  Bordeaux  mixture.  Late  sprayings  may  be 
made  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate. 

When  the  Apple  Scab  fungus  has  attacked  the 
wood  it  is  most  important  that  a  strong  winter 
wash  should  be  applied  when  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant. This  wash  may  consist  of  copper  sul- 
phate alone  (1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  to  2j  gall, 
of  water  i. 

The  economic  importance  of  now  taking  steps 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  Apple  Scab 
in  our  plantations  may  be  realised  from  the  fact 
that  this  very  disease  has  been  found  to  be  so 
serious  that  in  other  countries  legislation  has 
been  called  in  to  protect  the  fruit-grower.  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  New  Zealand  (The  Orchard  and 
Garden  Pests  Act  of  1903)  and  in  Natal  (The 
Plants  Diseases  Act,  1904)  now  enforce  compul- 

;  Lodetr.an.  The  Spraying  of  Plants,  p.  245  (1903). 


sory  spraying  of  diseased  tnees,   and  also  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  "  scabby  "  Apples. 

Since,  at  the  present  time,  our  Government 
gives  no  help  in  suppressing  epidemic  fungus 
diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  nor  takes  any  steps 
towards  preventing  the  importation  of  fresh 
diseases  into  our  country ,§  an  imperative  neces- 
sity exists  for  each  individual  fruit-grower  to 
keep  his  plantations  clean  by  frequent  sprayings 
ei-ery  year.  The  following  fact  is  surely  worth 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Fruit-growers'  Asso- 
ciations of  this  country.  Apple  Scab  is  causing 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  damage  annually 
to  our  crops  ;  foreign  "  scabby  "  Apples  have  a 
perfectly  free  entry  into  the  country ;  while,  if 
home-grown  "  scabby  "  Apples  are  attempted  to 
be  exported,  they  are  refused  admittance  at  the 
foreign   docks. 

PEAR  SCAB. 

(Coxidial   Stage,   Fusicladium  pyrinum   (Lib.). 

Fckl.) 

(Ascigerous  Stage,    Vcnturia  pyrina   (Lib.) 
Adcrh.) 

The  Pear  Scab  fungus  is  so  similar  to  the 
Apple  Scab  fungus  in  general  appearance  and 
effect  as  scarcely  to  need  a  separate  description. 
The  spores  are  slightly  different  in  shape  from 
those  found  on  the  Apple,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  fig.  12  (1)  with  fig.  12  (2).  On  Pear 
leaves  the  fungus  produces  the  same  velvety, 
dark,  olive-green  patches.  "Scabby"  Pears, 
however,  crack,  and  become  more  deformed 
than  "  scabby "  Apples.  Young  Pears  are 
especially  attacked ;  these  soon  fall  off,  or,  if 
they  mature,  are  usually  worthless. 

I  have  found  Pear  Scab  more  commonly  pre- 
sent on  the  wood  of  affected  trees  than  in  the 
case  of  Apples  ;  and  here,  again,  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  the  diseased  wood  varies  according 
to  the  variety  of  Pear  attacked  and  the  virulence 
of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  black  pustules 
of  spores  are  large  and  crowded,  and  quite  con- 
spicuous. These  breaking  through  the  bark  of 
the  young  wood  rupture  it  in  a  number  of  places, 
so  that  the  diseased  nature  of  the  wood  is  very 
evident.  This  appearance  is  found  on  wood  of 
the  variety  Doyenne  du  Cornice  when  affected 
with  Pear  Scab  (see  fig.  11,  to  right).  On  certain 
other  varieties  the  pustules  are  much  smaller  and 


Fig.  13. — a  pear  fruit  injured  ey  fusicladium 
dendriticum. 

cause  much  less  evident  ruptures  of  the  bark, 
often  far  apart,  and  the  disease  is,  consequently, 
far  less  conspicuous,  as,  for  example,  may  occur 
in  Pitmastcn  Duchess,  a  diseased  twig  of  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  11  (d).  The  general  microscopi- 
cal appearance  of  the  diseased  wood,  with  its 
pustules  of  spores,  is  the  same  as  in  Apple  Scab 
(see  fig.   10j. 

§  Two  dangerous  fungus  diseases,  affecting  respectively 
the  Gooseberry  and  Potato,  have  quite  recently  beer,  ini 
ported,  and  are  now  widespread  in  our  country. 
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I  have  seen  wood  badly  affected  with  Pear 
Scab  in  the  following  varieties: — Doyenne  du 
Cornice  (very  bad,.;  Marie  Louise  (very  bad); 
Jargonelle  (very  bad)  ;  Beurre  Die! ;  Beurre 
liosc  ;  Le  Lectier;  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  Clapp's 
Favourite  ;  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  St.  Germain. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Pear  trees, 
whose  wood  thus  harbours  the  fungus  through 
the  winter  months,  will  annually  suffer  from 
"  scab  "  in  the  summer  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
stop  the  disease.  I  have  found  constantly,  in 
the  case  of  Pear  trees  with  affected  wood,  which 
have  been  kept  under  continuous  observation 
through  the  spring,  that  the  Pear  Scab  fungus 
spreads  directly  from  the  wood  to  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  open,  and  to  the  young  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed. 

The  treatment  for  Pear  Scab  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  Apple  Scab,  viz.,  a  winter  spraying 
of  the  diseased  wood  with  copper  sulphate,  and 
frequent  spring  and  summer  sprayings  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  first  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
then  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
■carbonate.  Ernest  S.  Salmon,  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  near  Ash  ford,  Kent. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ERIA  FLAVA. 
An  inflorescence  of  this  singular  and  attractive 
species  is  sent  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Strickland, 
Hart.,  Hildenley,  Malton,  Yorks,  the  possessor  of 
many  interesting  Orchids  and  bulbous  plants. 
Eria  f.ava  is  an  evergreen  species,  having  ovate 
pseudo-bulbs  bearing  rather  fleshy  leaves.  The 
inflorescence  is  G  inches  in  length,  and  bears  ten 
flowers  each  over  an  inch  in  width.  The  scape, 
ovaries  and  backs  of  the  sepals  are  covered  with 
white  down.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow. 
The  lip  is  yellow  with  purple  tinge  on  the  raised 
or  thickened  parts.  It  Is  an  intermediate-house 
plant,  much  more  ornamental  in  appearance  when 
■not  in  flower  than  most  of  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  and  when  in  bloom  a  very  pretty 
species. 

STANHOPEA  TiGRINA. 

This  fine  old  species  remains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Orchids  yet  grown.  A  very  fine 
variety  of  it  is  blooming  in  Miss  Willmott's 
garden,  Warley  Place,  Creat  Warley,  Essex. 
The  flowers,  which  are  about  7  inches  across, 
have  the  broadly  ovate  sepals  of  a  deep  claret 
purple  colour,  with  a  few  pa'e  yellow  blotches 
near  the  base  and  apex.  The  small. r  petals  are 
yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  claret-purple,  and 
the  massive  fleshy  labellum  is  yellow  at  the 
base,  with  maroon  blotches  and  white  spotted 
with  purple  at  the  apex.  It  is  native  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  some  other  paits  of  South 
America,  and  it  thrives  well  in  a  basket  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  An  ordinary  warm  con- 
servatory suits  it  admirably.  The  heavy  pen- 
dent scapes  bear  three  to  four  flowers  each. 

ONCIDIUM  SAKCODES  ORNATUM. 
A  spray  of  a  very  pretly  and  remarkable 
variety  of  Oncidium  sarcodes  is  sent  by  the 
Hon.  X.  Charles  Rothschild,  "Ashton  Wold, 
Oundle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  F.  Wells).  It  is  one  of 
several  plants  imported  from  Brazil,  and  similar 
in  growth  to  the  ordinary  O.  sarcodes,  but 
differing  very  considerably  in  the  colouring  of 
the  flowers,  and  especially  in  the  front  lobe  of 
the  lip,  which  is  usually  almost  entirely  yellow, 
being  densely  spotted  with  chestnut  brown  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  s?pals  and  narrower 
petals  are  ches  nut-brown  margined  with  yellow, 
the  lip  yellow,  with  three  large  red-brown 
blotches  in  front  of  the  purple-spotted  crest,  and 
smaller  chestnut-brown  blotches  over  the  whele 
of  the  front  lobe  to  the  margin,  which  is  b:ight 
yellow. 


ONCIDIUM  LIMMIXGHEI. 
One  of  the  smallest  of  Oncidiums,  with  creep- 
ing habit,  and  with  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves 
resembling  those  of"  a  miniature  Oncidium 
Papilio,  this  pretty  litt'e  species  bears  relatively 
large  and  showy  flowers,  borne  on  short,  slender 
peduncles,  each  of  which  bears  three  or  four 
flowers,  which  expand  in  succession.  The 
flowers  are  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  reddish-brown  with  a"yel- 
low  margin,  the  lip  bright  yellow  spotted  with 
red.  The  little  plant  presses  closely  to  the  block 
or  raft  on  which  it  is  grown.  It  is  now  a  rare 
species,  but  it  thrives  well  and  flowers  regularly 
with  J.  J.  Xtale,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Haddon),  who  admires  rare  and  curious 
Orchids,  and  is  very  successful  in  blooming 
reputedly  difficult  species. 

IONOPSIS  CTRICULARIOIDES. 
A  SPEi  WEN  of  this  pretty  little  species  is  sent 
by  C.  E.  Franck,  Ksq.,  Yatton  Hall,  near 
Bristol,  who  collected  it  in  Jamaica,  together 
with  several  other  interesting  and  rare  species. 
It  has  linear,  acuminate,  fleshy  leaves  and 
slender  panicles  branched  on  the  upper  part 
and  bearing  numerous  white  Sowers  tinged 
with  rose,  the  labellums,  which  constitute 
the  prominent  part  of  the  flower,  being 
veined  with  rose  colour.  The  plant  is  dwarf, 
of  tufted  growth,  and  producing  its  ele- 
gant sprays  of  flowers  freely,  it  forms  a  pretty 
objei  t.  The  Ionopsis  are  Intermediate  house 
plants,  requiring  to  be  grown  on  suspended 
blocks  or  rafts,  but  wiih  little  peat  cr  sphagnum. 
/.  O'S. 


KEW  NOTES. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

SWEET  PF.A  VARIETIl 
In  going  over  the  trade  trials  of  Sweet  Peas 
last  week,  consisting  of  some  150  to  200  so- 
called  varieties,  the  members  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
Society — amateur  as  well  as  trade — were  all  ani- 
mated by  the  same  wish,  and  that  is  that  an 
early  and  complete  expurgation  from  seed  lists 
of  all  superseded  varieties  should  be  made.  The 
trade  complain  of  the  need  of  still  growing  and 
listing  so  many  comparatively  indifferent  varie- 
ties  ;  the  amateur  growers  assert  that,  owing  to 
these  huge  lists,  they  are  not  helped  to  select 
only  the  best.  Just  as  with  Chrysanthemums, 
with  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  varieties 
each  year  old  ones  go  to  the  wall  rapidly,  and 
only  a  central,  full,  well-conducted,  non-trade 
trial  even'  year  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
general  grower.  The  trade  trials  were  splendidly 
done,  and  rendered  great  service  to  those  who  in- 
spected them,  but  they  certainly  did  reveal  most 
fully  the  grave  need  for  a  big  purging  of  varie- 
ties. It  is  well  to  note  that  in  looking  over 
these  trials,  members  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society 
seemed  to  be  concerned  chiefly  about  form  of 
flower  and  fitness  for  exhibition,  about  colour 
tion  or  ctherwise,  and  truth  to  assumed 
variety.  But  there  seemed  to  be  little  regard 
shown  for  garden-decorative  beauty,  yet  to 
myriads  of  private  growers  that  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  Xow  and  again  varieties 
seemed  to  stand  out  markedly  as  very  beautiful 
for  garden  effects.  It  was  also  felt,  having  in 
view  the  very  inconstant  character  of  many 
of  the  varieties  seen,  that  it  was  both  unsafe 
and  unwise  to  make  any  awards  to  new  ones 
until  the  constancy  or  otherwise  of  the  stocks 
could  be  tested  by  growth.  That  fact,  and  the  ab- 
solute need  for  a  big  clearance  of  all  superseded 
varieties,  seems  to  make  an  annual  impartial 
trial  by  the  society  each  year  an  absolute 
necessity.     A.  D. 


RARE  PLAXTS  IX  FLOWER. 
Calceolaria  roi  yrehiza. 
This  charming  little  plant,  introduced  from 
the  Patagonian  Andes  some  six  years  ago,  has 
proved  a  most  easy  plant  to  manage,  as  well 
as  being  quite  hardy.  Either  in  a  cool  bay 
in  the  rock  garden,  where  it  has  formed  a 
tuft  2  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  its  yellow 
flowers,  or  in  an  open  situation  among  taller 
growing  plants,  it  is  quite  at  home.  It  is  a 
spreading  plant,  and  requires  plenty  of  room. 

Cam  pan  n.  a   imeretin  a 
Is  a  low-growing  plant  from  the  Caicasus,  in 
the  way   of   C.    sibirica.      It "  is     said    to    grow 
naturally  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  with  branch- 
ing stems,  small  leaves,  and  violet  blue  flowers. 

Campanula  Kahokana. 
This  is  also  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
seeds  of  it  were  received  from  the  Tiflis  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  spring  of  1905,  along  with  thoss 
of  the  above  species.  They  both  flowered  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  C.  Raddeana  is  a  glab- 
rous perennial  of  very  distinct  habit,  growing 
about  1  foot  high,  with  cordate  leaves  on  long 
peti  les.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  in  colour 
like  those  of  C.  pulla. 

C.  IHM  i  ii„ir\L\\. 
This  Armenian  plant,  which  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  C.  amabilis,  is  also 
in  flower.  It  is  a  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing plant  at  Kew,  where  it  forms  large 
tufts  of  deep  green  foliage,  but  produces  very 
few  flowering  stems.  It  is  intermediate  in  habit 
between  C.  Steveni  and  C.  pe  sicifolia. 

C.  SCLPHUBEA. 
This  interesting  little  annual  from  Palestine 
and  Egypt  G  remarkable  for  its  unique  colour- 
ing among  plants  of  this  genus.  Although  its 
habit  G  not  good,  it  is  worth  growing  for  its 
pale  yellow  colour  alone,  but  it  requires  to  be 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  Planted  out 
thickly  in  groups,  it  is  effective  enough,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  set  seed  freely  in  this 
country,  except  in  very  favourable  situat 

Epilodii  m  ltji  eum. 

Although  not  a  new  species,  this  is  still  rare 
in  gardens.  It  is,  however,  a  choice  plant  of 
compact  habit,  growing  about  1  foot  high,  and 
bearing  a  long  succession  of  pale  yellow  flowers 
all  through  the  month  of  June.  A  native  of 
Xorth-W'estern  America,  it  does  not  seed  about 
like  most  other  members  of  this  family,  but  in- 
creases slowly  by  means  of  underground  stems. 
It  G  a  good  companion  f.,r  the  rosy-purple  E. 
obcordata  from  the  F.  Mountains. 

Meco  opsis  heterophylla. 

This  charming  annual  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  in  Ame.ica,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1£01,  xxix., 
p.  413.  It  was  introduced  from  California 
by  Kew  in  1899,  and  flowered  that  same 
year,  being  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  7635.  About  18  inches  high,  with  pin- 
natifid  leaves  of  a  succulent  nature,  the  orange 
red  flowers  have  a  cle:p  marcon  centre,  making 
it  a  most  attractive  plant.  It  produces  seeds 
freely,  and  they  come  up  thickly  when  sown  in 
the  open  border. 

Stachys  citrina 

Is  a  new  plant  from  Asia  Minor,  with  white 
woolly  leaves  like  those  of  some  of  the  species 
of  Phlomis,  and  stems  about  1  foot  high,  bear- 
ing whorls  of  sulphur-yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
in  Alpine  regions  in  stony  soil,  at  an  elevation 
of  6  000  to  7,000  feet,  and  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country  in  a  well-drained  warm  situation. 

Among  other  interesting  plants  in  flower  is  a 
group  of  Dracunculus  vulgaris  in  the  Fern 
border,  with  its  large  handsome  foliage  and 
numerous  chocolate-coloured  spathes.  W.  /., 
July  5. 
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IRIS     TINGITANA. 

This  is  a  very  lovely  Iris,  its  flowers  being  quite 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  to  which 
it  is  allied.  The  colouring  is  delightful,  the 
standards  being  violet-blue  and  the  falls  a  delicate 
French-grey,  set  off  by  the  glowing  yellow  of  the 
central  blotch.  Though  introduced  from  Tangiers 
in  1872,  and,  therefore,  fairly  common,  few  growers 
are  apparently  able  to  flower  it  satisfactorily.  Ever 
since  its  introduction  letters  have  periodically- 
appeared  in  the  gardening  Press  lamenting  its 
refusal  to  bloom.  This  ill-success  has  not  been 
confined  to  amateurs  who  have  recently  made 
gardening  their  hobby,  but  many  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  the  gardening  world  have  also 
had  to  admit  failure.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  writing 
a  few  years  ago,  stated  that  it  had  not  flowered 
with  him  in  the  open,  the  late  Rev.  C.  Wolley- 
Dod  wrote  that  he  had  grown  it  20  years  without 
having  flowered  it,  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Ewbank  recounted  that  for  15  years  it  had  not 
bloomed  with  him,  while  Mr.  Archer-Hind  informed 
me  that  he  had  had  it  for  30  years  and  had  only- 
flowered  it  once,  and  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  in  his 
Book  of  the  Iris,  states  that  it  is  not  worth  general 
cultivation,  presumably  on  account  of  its  shy 
flowering.  In  the  face  of  all  these  recorded 
failures  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  chronicle  a 
success,  to  which  I  think  the  accompanyirg  illus- 
tration fully  testifies.  Out  of  30  bulbs  planted 
early  last  November,  29  threw  up  flower-spikes. 
The  first  flower  opened  at  the  end  of  February, 
more  during  March,  and  the  majority  early  in 
April.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  second 
week  of  April.  I  ha\enow  flowered  this  Iris  for  four 
years  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  without  it,  as 
a  colony  in  full  bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight  and  at 
the  time  quite  the  glory  of  the  garden.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  I  have  seen  Iris 
tingitana  flowering  well,  though  I  know  several 
Cornish  gardens  where  it  blooms  infrequently 
and  I  have  never  before  met  with  it  blooming  as 
profusely  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  S.  II'. 
Fitzherbert, 


THE    ROSARY. 

KOSES  AT  THE  REGENT'S   PARK  SHOW. 

The  following  remarks  are  supplementary  to 
the  report  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  show  held  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  on  July  5.  Statements 
by  those  supposed  to  be  capable  of  forming 
opinions  on  the  prospects  of  this  season's 
Roses,  were  rife  as  to  the  injury  caused  to  the 
plants  by  late  spring  frosts  ;  still,  there  were  but 
few  poor  or  disfigured  flowers  visible,  the 
general  good  quality  and  perfection  of  form 
being  remarkable.  Where  injury  was  most 
apparent  was  amongst  blooms  which  came 
from  highly-favoured  Devonshire.  In  some  dis- 
tricts flowering  has  been  much  retarded  by  cold 
weather  in  what  is  regarded  as  early  summer, 
viz.,  the  month  of  May,  although,  according  to 
the  astronomer,  that  season  is  not  due  till 
"midsummer  day."  In  Sussex,  as  a  nursery- 
man told  us,  they  had  had  the  severe  in- 
fliction of  eleven  successive  frotty  nights  in 
the  month  named,  which  had  so  Ktarded  the 
blossoming  of  his  Roses  that  none  was  in  bloom 
at  the  date  of  the  show,  and  the  earliest  were 
sure  to  show  much  disfigurement,  although 
Nature  would,  be  thought,  compensate  the  culti- 
vator by  an  abundant  harvest  of  fine  blooms  a 
little  later.  It  was  hard  to  realise  that  such 
conditions  had  prevailed,  on  looking  around  the 
marquees  and  noting  the  galaxy  of  floral  beauty 
in  hybrid  Teas,  hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  so- 
called  "garden  Roses,"  which  were  piled  up  in 
rich  profusion  on  every  side. 

Everyone  is  on  the  alert  on  these  occasions 
to  inspect  the  new  varieties  that  the  rosarian 
hybridists    vouchsafe.     This     year     these     were 


few,  and  not  particularly  beautiful.  They 
sprang  in  every  instance,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
the  premiated  varieties,  from  the  hybrid  Tea 
class,  either  wholly  or  on  on©  side  or  the  other. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  varieties 
William  Shean  and  Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  shown  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons,  of  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast,  who  raised  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Earl  Dufferin,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
other  fine  Roses.  The  first-named  is  of  a  bright 
rose-pink  tint,  having  fairly  numerous  petals, 
bvt  withal  a  rather  loosely-formed  flower;   and 


The  Roses  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons,  and  were  awarded  the  premier 
prize  in  the  nurserymen's  champion  competi- 
tion for  best  72  blooms,  constituted  an  ex- 
tremely fine  lot,  and  displayed  most  vivid  tints 
in  the  varieties  C.  J.  Grahame,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Etienr.e  Levet,  A.  Colomb,  and  Capt.  Hay- 
ward. 

The  best  light  coloured  varieties  were  the 
unapproachable  Bessie  Brown  and  Killarney. 
The  winners  of  the  second  place,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  had  many  remarkably  fine  flowers, 
but     the     quality    was     unequal,    although    the 
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the  second  is  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  with  short, 
almost  orbicular,  petals.  Another  new  variety, 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Bide,  nurseryman  at  Guild- 
ford and  Aldershot,  and  named  Queen  of  Spain, 
was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  It  has  a 
compact  form,  especially  beautiful  when  half 
expanded,  when  it  seems  to  be  the  most  perfect. 
The  colour  is  a  delicate  flesh-pink.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Robins  is  another  new  Rose — an  im- 
mense flower,  pink  in  colour,  and  with 
numerous  petals  ;  but  this  variety  and  Madame 
Constant,  shown  by  that  veteran  rosarian  Mr. 
G.  Prince,  were  passed  over  by  the  judges. 


blooms  of  E.  Levet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  ai  d 
Ulrich  Brunner  would  have  satisfied  the  mi  st 
exacting  of  judges. 

The  bulk  of  the  prizes  in  the  bigger  classes 
were  secured  by  the  two  firms  of  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
and  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  the  magnificent  blooms 
of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Horace 
Vernet  having  the  pride  of  place  in  the 
winning  stand  of  40  triplets,  shown  by- 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  ;  and  equally 
fine,  in  light  coloured  varieties,  were  White 
Lady,  Frau  K.  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Alice- 
I.indsell,     Francois     Michelon,     and     Souvenir 
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d'Elise  Vardon..  Messrs.  F.  Cant's  flowers  of 
Oberhotgartner  Terke,  Ulster,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  and  Mildred  Grant  were  magnificent, 
.and  hardly  less  so  were  Aimee  Cochet,  Gustave 
riganneau,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Messrs.  Prior's 
stand  showed  many  grand  blooms.  In  the 
twenty  triplet  class  Mr.  G.  Mount,  the  Canter- 
bury grower,  had  very  fresh-looking  bloom  . 
■compact,  and  of  fine  substance.  Messrs.  C.  ■ 
"..  II.  Burch,  of  Peterborough,  and  Cooling  iV 
Son,  oi  Bath,  exhibited  creditable  bloom-. 
varieties  Gladys  Ilarkness,  J.  Ruskin,  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  being  very  superior. 
This  was  a  class  in  which  the  competition  was 
exceedingly  strong.  Excellent  blooms  in  the 
twenty-four  class  came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough. 

Teas  and  Noisette  Roses  seemed  to  be  seal 
in  the  best  condition  ;  still,  the  winning  boxe--, 
those  of  B.  R.  Cant  iV  Sons,  contained  si 
gems  in  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Marechal  Niel, 
Souvenir  d'Klise  Vardon,  and  Golden  ('.ate,  a 
creamy  white  bloom  tinted  with  pink,  and  of 
a   globular   shape. 

Shown  in   bamboo   stands,  there  were   notii  ■  • 
able  blooms  ot  Augustine  Guinnoiseau.  L'Idi  al, 
W.    Allen    Richardson,    and   Gardenia.        1 
were    shown    by    Mr.     H.    R.    Darlington,    ao 
amateur. 

The  champion  trophy,  of  the  value  of  50 
guineas,  given  to  the  amateur  who  shows  tbirt;  - 
six  blooms  distinct  varieties,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  the  exhibit  consisting  of 
magnificent  flowers. 

Decorative  Roses  formed  a  large  section  i  I 
the  exhibition,  and  in  the  nurserymen's  section 
Mr.  <', .  Mount  distinguished  himself,  showin 
Papillon,  Abel  Chatenay,  Gustave  Regis,  M 
•quis  of  Salisbury,  and  Elcctra  ;  and  Messis.  G. 
Prince  and  J.  Mattock  showed  a  capital  lot  I 
sprays,  especially  the  last-named  nurseryman, 
Madame  Ravary,  Lady  Battersea,  and  Queen 
Alexandra  being  the  better  varieties. 

No  Rose  show  is  complete  nowadays  without 
table  decorations  in  Roses,  and  most  ot  those 
observed  were  pleasing  in  design  and  material-, 
although,  as  we  think,  not  sufficiently  raised  to 
allow  of  a  clear  view  of  one's  vis-a-vis.  The 
prettiest  consisted  of  the  climbing,  single- 
flowered  variety  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  (blush  Ram- 
bler), the  blooms  having  a  width  of  4  inches, 
and  the  Luds  exquisitely  formed. 

Mrs  J.  B.  Langton  had  a  device  of  a  central 
bowl,  and  small  vases  around  it  filled  with  [hi 
lovely  Rosa  macrantha. 

Pyramids  of  Roses  in  bunches  erected  on 
tables  6  feet  square  showed  off  the  "garden 
Roses"  most  effectively,  admitting  of  their  close 
inspection  bv  the  visitors.  In  this  competition 
the  leading  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Paul  lV  Son, 
F.  Cant  and  Co.,  C.  Turner,  and  G.  Cooling  & 
Sons.  Baskets  of  Roses  were  very  nice  and 
showed  great  fertility  in  design ;  and  a  bowl 
shown  by  Mrs.  O.  G.  Oroen,  and  filled  with 
blooms  of  the  white  damask  Ladv  Sarah  Wilson. 
a  crimson  coloured  variety,  was  awarded  first 
prize  and  a  piece  of  plate.  Fine  blooms  were 
observed  in  the  smaller  competitions  of  Mad. 
C.abrielle  Luizette,  Mildred  Grant,  Florence 
Teuiberton,  Catherine  Mount  (a  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  Rose),  the  pale  yellow  Medea,  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Caroline  Testcut  and  Albert  Grant. 
The  show  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  who  showed 
much  interest  in  the  exhibits,  and  stayed  an 
huur  in  the  marquees. 

The  visitors  were  very  numerous  at  one  time 
during  the  afternoon,  and  the  air  in  the  mar- 
quees excessively  warm,  in  spite  of  the  abundant 
sprinkling  of  the  roofs  with  water.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  R.B.S.,  now  looking  their  best, 
afforded  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  visitors.    M 


RUBUS     "LUCRETIA." 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  send  us 
specimens  of  this  bramble  which  was  obtained 
from  Holland  some  few  years  since  but  without 
any  history.  It  has  since  been  found  to  be  a  most 
useful  plant  in  many  ways,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  producing  an  abundance  of  large  white  flowers, 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  R.  deliciosus,  it  is  a  fitting 
subject  for  either  pillars,  pagodas,  sloping  banks 
or  rocks.  The  fruits,  which  are  large  and  black, 
ripen  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  Blackberry,  and  are  of  a  delicious  sharp 
Savour  and  uaeiul  lor  cooking  purposes. 


Recently,  working  at  Astilbe,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  type  specimen  pre- 
served in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  together  with 
living  material,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Lemoine 
is  right.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  attribut- 
ing the  error  to  Maximowicz.  Briefly,  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  is  this  : — On  June  4th,  1879, 
Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  sent  to  Kew  for 
name  a  plant  which  he  regarded  as  a  new 
species  of  Spiraea,  he  having  received  it  from 
Japan.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  new,  he  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  called  Spiraea  nivosa,  a 
provisional  name  under  which  he  had  exhibited 
the  plant.  This  plant  of  Bull's  was  erroneously 
identified  with  Spiraea  Aruncus  var.  astil- 
boides  of  Maximowicz.  Here  the  unfortunate 
mistake  originated.  Why  the  two  plants  should 
have  been  confused  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
Three  specimens  of  Maximowicz's  plant  are  pre- 
served in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  having  been  re- 
ceived from  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  One  of 
these  specimens  is  in  fruit,  the  others  in  flower. 
In  all  three  the  structure  of  the  flowers  is  essen- 
tially that  of  Spiraea  Aruncus.  Bull's  plant,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  structure  essentially  a  true 
A-tilbe. 

Several  species  oi  Astilbe  are  known  from 
Japan,  but  the  Kew  Herbarium  does  not  possess 
any  wild  specimens  of  Astilbe  astilboides,  and 
I  can  find  no  record  ot  any  such  having  yet  been 
discovered.  This  is  remarkable,  nevertheless. 
A.  astilboides  is  very  distinct  from  any  other 
species  of  Astilbe  known. 

Mons.  Lemoine  (I.e.)  points  out  the  absur- 
dity of  the  name  "Astilbe  astilboides,"  but, 
whilst  suggesting  A.  aruncoides  as  a  more  suit- 
able name,  remarks  that  the  name  is  not  more 
absurd  than  many  others  in  use.  Personally 
1  have  the  gardener's  dislike  to  changing  well- 
hshed  names  if  in  any  way  avoidable,  and, 
as  a  mere  name  "astilboides"  will,  I  think, 
do  as  well  as  any  other.  It  would  possibly 
I  revent  confusion  in  the,  future  if  an  entirely 
new  name  were  given  to  this  plant,  but  culti- 
vators, at  any  rate,  would  not  appreciate  such  a 
change.     The  following  is  the  synonymy  : — 

Astilbe  Astilboides.— Lemoine,  in  Gardeners?  Chronicle, 

nber,  1895,  p.  359. 
Spiraa   Astilboides.— T.  Moore,   in  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
July,  1>*0,  p.  113,  with  figure. 

.i     Aruncus,     var.     Astilboides.— Hort.     Ki 


Maximowicz. 


E.li.W. 
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ASTILBE   ASTILBOIDES. 

WRITING  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Septem- 
ber, 1895,  p.  359,  Mons.  E.  Lemoine  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  the  plant  so  widely  known  as 
Spiraea  astilboides  is  not  a  Spiraea  at  all,  but  a 
true  Astilbe.  He  gives  a  brief  description  of 
the  plant,  and  savs  :— "  Maximowicz,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Japan,  separated  it  from  Spiraea, 
and  called  it  Aruncus  astilboides.  But  the 
species  of  Aruncus  cannot  be  separated  from 
Spiraeas,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
we  allude  to  indicate  that  it  is  Astilbe  or 
Hoteia.  So,  beeping  the  specific  name — now, 
perhaps,  too  widely  spread  to  be  changed — 
it  should  be  named  Astilbe  astilboides." 
In  a  footnote  to  the  same  article  Lemoine 
adds:— "Our  trials  at  fertilising  A.  astil- 
boides var.  floribunda  with  S.  Aruncus  have 
always  been  ineffectual,  another  reason  for 
separating  this  plant  from  the  Spiraeas  and  re- 
jecting the  classification  of  Maximowicz." 


AUSTRALIAN    RUST    FUNGI. 

We  have  just  read  with  considerable  interest 
and  pleasure  the  latest  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  "  rust  fungi,"  called  "  The 
Rusts  of  Australia  :  their  Structure,  Nature,  and 
Classification,"  by  D.  McAlpine,  Government 
Vegetable  Pathologist.  It  is  a  portly  royal 
octavo  volume  ot  350  pages,  illustrated  by  5a 
plates,  including  366  figures.  It  is  published  in 
Melbourne,  but  we  regret  that  the  name  of  no 
London  publisher  appears  on  the  title  page, 
since  there  must  be  many  mycologists  in  this 
country  who  would  be  glad  to  possess  themselves 
of  this  volume,  which  is  a  clear  epitome  of  ail 
that  is  known,  and  suspected,  of  the  "  rust 
fungi "  up  to  date.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
see  that  the  various  views,  -ometimes  conflict- 
ing, of  different  authors  are  scrupulously 
credited  to  their  source,  and,  by  an  ingenious 
method,  the  reference  is  given  in  full  to  each 
quotation. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first : 
"  General  characters  and  mode  of  life,"  in  nine, 
teen  chapters  ;  and  the  second  part :  "  Classifi- 
cation and  technical  descriptions,"  with  gloss- 
ary and  copious  indices.  Of  the  plates  ten  are 
in  colours,  the  residue  from  photomicrographs. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  explanations 
are  as  little  technical  as  possible,  and  that  the 
volume  is  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  elementary,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
advanced,   student. 

We  cannot  give  extended  extracts  from  the 
work,  but  we  have  noted  some  few  short  quota- 
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lions  which  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  suggestive. 

"  The  vegetative  reproduction  through  a  per- 
ennial mycelium  is  not  always  easy  to  prove, 
but  its  importance  cannot  be  overrated,  for 
hidden  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  it  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  means  for  controlling 
the  growth  and  spread  of  fungi,  but  involves 
the  destruction  of  the  plant,  or  at  least  of  those 
parts  which  harbour  it.  As  Australian  exam- 
ples, we  may  note  Uromyces  trifolii,  which 
attacks  the  white  clover,  and  Phragmidium  sub- 
corticatum,  or  rose  rust,  in  which  the  mycelium 
of  the  jecidial  stage  penetrates  all  the  tissues, 
and  in  each  succeeding  year  forms  a  new  layer 
beneath  the  old."     (P.  5.) 

"  The  indirect  relation  of  water,  or  the  effect 
of  soil  moisture,  which  acts  upon  the  parasite 
through  its  host,  has  also  been  studied  and 
shown  to  be  of  great  importance.  An  abund- 
ance of  soil  moisture  at  the  growing  season,  in 
the  case  of  Asparagus  rust  in  California,  is 
stated  to  increase  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  the 
host,  and  retard  the  development  of  the  fungus.'' 
(P.   10.) 

"  Arthur  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
aecidium,  with  its  accompanying  spermogonia, 
represents  the  original  sexual  stage  of  the 
fungus,  and  that  it  still  retains  much  of  its  in- 
vigorating power."     (P.   17.) 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  some  cases 
the  uredospores  may  be  produced,  not  only  at 
the  surface,  but  within  the  tissues.  This  hap- 
pened with  Puccinia  pruni,  in  a  Peach  fruit, 
wheje  spose-beds  of  rust  freely  producing  uredo- 
spores were  imbedded  in  the  tissue,  in  more  or 
Jess  rounded  cavities,  up  to  5mm.  below  the 
surface.  The  decaying  .fruit  would  form  a 
splendid  matrix  for  preserving  the  spores  till 
next  season."     (P.  19.1 

"  The  germination  of  the  teleutospores  of 
Puccinia  graminis  in  Australia  was  tested  under 
different  conditions.  Badly  rusted  straw  was 
placed  in  the  cool  stores  for  three  months,  one 
portion  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  4U  C, 
and  another  at  18u  C.  A  third  portion  of  the 
same  straw  was  simply  kept  in  the  open,  and 
when  tested  for  germination  in  the  spring,  only 
the  spores  exposed  to  the  weather  germinated." 
(P.  24.) 

'•  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  probably  does  Puccinia 
graminis  cause  as  great  injury  to  wheat  as  it 
does  in  Australia,  a  country  where  barberries 
are  practically  non-existent,  and  in  which  the 
a=cidial   stage  has  never  been  found."     (P.   58.) 

"  Kirk  informs  me  by  letter  that  barberries  are 
being  largely  used  in  New  Zealand  for  hedges, 
but,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  never  seen  any 
sign  of  ajcidia  of  P.  graminis  on  them,  although 
I  h.ve  examined  hundreds."     (P.  74.) 

"llennings  has  recently  made  observations 
which  tend  to  show  that  plants  previously  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  fungus  may 
gradually  become  immune  when  they  are 
changed  to  rich  ground  where  they  are  better 
nourished  and  more  vigorous."     (P.  60.) 

The  above  must  suffice  for  our  purpose,  but 
there  is  one  other,  which  is  more  personal. 

"  In  Cooke's  Handbook,  published  in  1892, 
there  are  only  72  recorded  "  ;  and  again,  "  The 
Australian  rusts  recorded  in  the  Handbook 
published  in  1892  were  72,  but  the  number  now 
has  reached  161."  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that 
"  When  one  considers  that  the  material  had  to 
be  sent  such  long  distances  (thousands  of  miles), 
and  often  limited  in  quantity,  as  well  as  imper- 
fectly preserved,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of 
rusts  recorded,  a;id  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions." 

In  local  lists  we  have  observed  that  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  species  re- 
corded is  not  always  evidence  of  progress,  and 
may  be  open  to  suspicion.  We  remember  same 
twenty  years  ago  the  process  of  "  splitting  "  was 
applied  to  phanerogamic  plants  to  an  alarming 
exSent.     More  recently  some    such    process   has 


become  apparent  in  fungi.  It  is  so  easily  done, 
but  always  has  the  odour  of  a  quack  medicine. 
Such  old  species  as  Puccinia  compositarum  or 
Puccinia  umbelliferarum  afford  admirable 
facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  species.  It 
is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
local  lists  could  not  be  very  rapidly  extended  if 
it  were  feasible  to  constitute  a  new  species, 
amongst  the  Uredines,  for  every  separate  host 
plant. 

We  observe  also  that  our  author  has  not  yet 
purged  himself  of  the  opinion  that  the  inter- 
mediate form  of  spore,  or  mesospore  as  we  have 
called  it,  in  Puccinia  pruni,  is  really  only  the 
true  uredospore  seen  obliquely,  or  topsy-turvy. 
How  true  it  is  that 

"Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 
In  order  to  justify  this  contention,  it  may  be 
noted  that  our  author  has  modified,  or 
"  amended,"  the  diagnosis  of  the  uredospore 
from  the  original  three  or  four  lines  to  double 
that  number.  The  process  of  "  amending  "  a 
diagnosis,  in  order  to  bridge  over  a  difficulty, 
has  always  been  received  with  more  of  condem- 
nation than  commendation,  and,  if  sometimes 
convenient,  it  is  never  scientific.     M.  C.  C. 


NECESSARY     PLANT     FOOD 
CONSTITUENTS. 

Some  recent  investigations  by  Mr.  Albert  1". 
Woods,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States,  have  indicated  that  the  element  potash 
is  necessary  to  the  water  pressure  in  plant-cells. 
This  condition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
physical  requirements  of  plant-growth.  The 
fact  that  potash  increases  water  pressure  in  cells 
would  also  indicate  that  it  increases  the  water- 
absorbing  power  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  thereby 
increasing  its  ability  to  hold  more  effectually 
in  times  of  drought  the  water  which  it  has 
absorbed. 

Potash  also  increases  the  water-holding 
power  of  soils  for  the  same  reason,  and  is, 
therefore,  most  valuable  from  this  standpoint  on 
all  sandv,  porous  soils.  On  the  other  hand. 
potash  must  be  used  with  discretion  on  soils 
naturally  heavy  and  wet,  as  it  tends  to  cement 
the  particles  of  soil  together  into  hard  lumps 
during  very  hot  and  dry  weather. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  manuring  of 
potash  salts  enables  outdoor  herbaceous  plants 
to  resist  light  frosts,  probably  by  increasing 
the  water-holding  power  of  the  plant-cells  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  thus  preventing 
an  excessive  withdrawal  of  the  water  from  their 
tissues. 

Potash  Essential  for  Maturation. 

A  supply  of  potash  in  the  soil  hastens  and 
perfects  the  maturation  of  plants.  When  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  wood 
of  fruit  and  other  trees  in  particular  is  solidi- 
fied, thus  enabling  them  to  better  withstand 
s:vere  winter  cold.  Potash  is  extremely  c  • 
tial  in  fruit-bud  formation.  Professor  Webber 
has  stated  that  a  lack  of  potash  causes  in  the 
Orange  tree  an  excessive  growth  of  weak,  im- 
mature wood,  which  does  not  harden  up  as 
winter  approaches,  and  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost. 

It  is  further  possible  that  potash  may  have 
an  influence  on  the  intensity  of  colour  in 
flowers  and  fruits,  especially  where  the  inten- 
sity depends  on  the  amount  of  acid  present  in 
the  cell  sap.  The  importance  of  varying  tones 
of  colour  is  well  understood  by  florists,  and  the 
ability  to  slightly  change  a  shade  by  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilisers  would  be  valuable  not 
only  to  florists,  but  to  fruit  growers  and  other 
horliculturists.  The  whole  question  should  re- 
ceive careful  investigation  by  those  capable  of 
conducting  such  work. 

Potash  in  Socls. 
Clay    soils,     and  .  particularly     clay     loams, 
usually    contain    about    six-tenths    of    one   per 


cent,  of  potash  ;  lighter  loams  about  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent.  ;  while  exclusively  sandy  soils 
contain  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent.,  but 
even  this  small  amount  is  equivalent  to  3,5001b. 
of  potash  per  acre,  assuming  that  an  acre  of 
land  one  foot  deep  weighs  3,500,0001b. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  is  only  upon  the  ex- 
clusively sandy  soils  that  a  lack  of  potash  may 
be  expected.  And  yet  it  is  found  at  Rotham- 
sted,  that  with  a  potash  content  of  36,0001b.  per 
acre  in  the  top  9  inches  of  soil,  the  growing 
plants  are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  The  greater  part  is  locked  up  in  an 
inert  condition,  so  that  the  addition  of  a  few 
hundredweights  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  the 
soluble  form,  makes  all  the  difference  between 
a  full  or  partial  crop. 

Potash  as  Manure. 

In  the  use  of  potash  manures,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  g.ven  to  their  composit;on 
Muriate,  also  called  chloride  of  polash,  kainit 
salt,  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  examples  of 
the  common  potash  fertilisers  in  use.  The  two 
former  are,  as  a  lule,  cheaper,  and  especially 
the  kainit,  and  for  some  crops  just  as  good  as 
the  sulphate,  and  should,  therefore,  in  these 
cases  be  used.  The  sulphate  is  preferable  for 
certain  crops,  and  when  doubt  exists  as  to  a 
full  supply  of  available  lime  in  the  soil,  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  much  safer  and  more  satis- 
factory. 

Garden  Flowers. 

A  loose,  warm  soil,  rich  in  humus,  is  the 
first  requisite  for  a  healthy  growth,  a  luxuriant 
development,  and  for  a  plentiful  inflorescence 
of  all  kinds  of  garden  flowers.  But  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil  is  only  one  of  the 
needful  factors  for  successful  production  ;  the 
other  is  a  vigorous  and  plentiful  nutrition  of 
the  crops. 

Plants  not  only  differ  in  their  power  of  acquir- 
ing food,  but  certain  plants  are  able,  because 
of  their  peculiar  root  system,  or  period  of 
growth,  to  appropriate  food  more  readily  from 
insoluble  sources  than  others. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are 
seldom  or  never  present  in  the  same  variety  or 
species  of  plants  in  the  same  proportions 
when  grown  in  different  localities.  They  asso- 
ciate themselves  in  the  living  organism  not  only 
by  chemical  affinities,  but  they  are  governed  by 
many  agencies,  as  hereditary  forces  in  tie  plant, 
moisture,  sunlight,  heat  and  cold,  presence  or 
absence  of  an  abundance  of  plant-food,  and 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  securing  it. 

At  the  same  time,  analyses  of  soils  and  plants 
answer  questions  which  could  n  t  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way,  and  usually  indicate  the  direc- 
tion which  should  be  taken  to  reach  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

In  regard  to  the  Droduction  of  garden-flowers, 
we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  a 
much  more  important  const  tuent  than  it  is  in 
the  growth  of  kitchen  vegetables. 

The  following  table  g.vcs  the  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  of  potash  in  the  ashes  of 
ten  seleeted  species  of  flowers,  as  analysed  and 
recorded  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths:  — 

Description  of  Phosphoric  Acid,    Potash, 

Flower.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Veronicas  34.3  30.3 

Lupines  39.2  22.0 

Martvnias  32.3  26.2 

Salpiglossis  26.3  26.1 

Verbenas  42.7  28.2 

Daturas  34.7  20.2 

Echeverias  32.1  26.9 

Godetias  33.1  30.1 

Auriculas  33.9  16.6 

Gladiolus  28.2  18.9 

Mean        33.7  24.6 

The  data  show  us  that  the  average  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  ashes  of  these  ten  species 
0'.'  flowers  is  33.7  per  cent.,  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  of  the  constituents ;  while  the 
potash  forms  but  24.6  per  cent.,  rather  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mineral 
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elements.  In  the  case  of  kitchen  vegetables, 
these  proportions  are  reversed.  This  indicates 
the  importance  of  a  full  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  if  satisfactory  flowering  plants 
are  to  be  raised. 

Functions  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Plant 
Growth. 

We  find  that  the  element  phosphoric  acid 
enters  largely  into  the  nutrition  of  the  nucleus 
of  all  plant  cells,  and  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  nucleus  is  the  most  highly 
specialised  portion  of  every  living  cell,  and  is  its 
controlling  centre.  In  the  absence  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  nucleus  can  neither  grow  nor 
divide  for  the  production  of  new  ceils,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  comes,  therefore,  to  a  stand- 
still. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  green  chlorophyll  bodies.  The 
formation  of  sugar  and  starch  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air  can  be  accomplished  bv 
plants  only  wrei  the  chlorophyllous  matters  are 
present.  iThus  the  reduction  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  soil  below  a  certain  amount,  besides  pre- 
venting growth,  causes  a  yellowing  of  the  ' 
foliage.  Some  Orange  growers  claim  to  be  able 
to  recognise  phosphate  starvation  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  leaves.  If  these,  when  they 
first  push  out,  or  while  they  are  still  young  and 
tender,  present  a  slightly  variegated  appear- 
ance, mottled  with  light  and  dark  green,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  that  if  a  liberal  application 
of  superphosphate,  basic  slag,  or  bone  meal  is 
applied,  this  appearance  may  be  checked. 

A  similar  mottling  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
plants  cannot  always  be  cured  by  the  addition 
of  phosphates  alone,  it  is  necessary  that  potash 
be  also  added. 

Yellowing  of  foliage  due  to  the  lack  of  iron  in 
the  soil  usually  shows  itself  first  in  the  young 
leaf  buds,  while  the  older  leaves  may  retain 
for  a  long  time  their  normal  green  colour. 

A  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  much  the  same  symptoms  as  are  pro- 
duced by  a  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iron. 
/.  /.   Willis,  Harpenden. 


FERN    CRESTS. 

Even  the.  most  casual  observer  at  our  exhibi- 
tions of  Sowers  and  foliage  plants  must  have 
noted  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Ferns  exhi- 
bited display  tassels  on  the  tips,  while  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  ever  seen  in  the  not  infrequently  very 
similar  leaves  of  other  plants.  The  production 
of  these  tassels  is  indeed  a  very  peculiar  feature 
so  many  widely  diverse  species  of  ferns  having 
developed  them  in  their  varietal  forms,  and  in 
our  native  species  not  only  have  the  large 
majority  of  them  varied  in  this  way,  but  a 
number  have  done  so  repeatedly  and  on  very 
different  lines.  The  tassels  are  produced  by  the 
midribs  or  midveins  of  the  frond  or  its  sub- 
divisions splitting  up,  or  rather  branching  into  a 
number  of  minor  ones,  each  of  which  carries  a 
leafy  extension  with  it,  and,  in  this  way,  forms 
a  bunchy  or  fan-like  termination  instead  of  a 
pointed  one.  This  may  be  explained  thus  :  each 
sub-division  ordinarily  is  built  up  by  cells, 
which  multiply  at  the  tip,  where  there  is  always 
one  mother-cell,  the  base  of  which  divides  and 
sub-divides  and  builds  up  the  division  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. With  the  tasselled  forms  this  mother- 
cell  appears  to  divide  not  merely  from  the  base, 
but  also  to  split  up  terminally  into  ether  mother, 
cells,  each  one  of  which  then  proceeds  to  do  its 
best  to  build  up  an  independent  division  on  its 
own  account ;  result,  a  bi  neb..  Leaves  of  flower- 
ing plants  grow  on  a  different  plan,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  become  tasselled  in  the  same  way, 
though  we  have  a  sort  of  imitation  of  it  in  the 
Celosias  and  other  fasciated  plants,  but  in  these 
a  number  cf  growing  points  are  really  engen- 
dered embryonically,  and  their  resulting 
growths  become  eventually  massed  together  for 
lack  of  room,  while  a  Fern  tassel  only  begins  at 


its  own  base  and  then  radiates  freely — a  funda- 
mental   difference.      The    degree   to   which    this 
tasselling  is  carried  varies  indefinitely.     It   ap- 
pears   frequently    in    what    may    be    termed    an 
accidental   form   in   the   shape  of  duplicated  or 
partly-duplicated  fionds,  where  the  midrib  has 
split   into    two    branches,   each   then   producing 
divisions  on  both  sides.     There  is,  however,  no 
permanence  in  these  "accidentals";  the  rest  of 
the  fronds  are   normal,   and   the   spore   produce 
normal.     The  common  Hartstongue  is  very  apt 
to  vary  in  this  minor  way,  by  producing  forked 
tips,  and  a  quite  common  form,  '•  lobatum,"  has 
the   frond   tip   multiplied   into  several   and   in   a 
constant  form  ;    we  usually  come  across  several 
of  these  in  a  day's  hunting.     It  is,  however,  in 
the    divided    Terns,    such    as    the    Lady    Ferns, 
Male    Ferns,    Shield    Ferns,    that    we    find    this 
capacity  for  tasselling  or  cresting  most   highly 
developed.     In  the  finest  crested  wild   "  sport  " 
of   the    Lady    Fern    (A.    ff,    rristatum    Kilrushi, 
which  fell  to  the  writer's  lot  in  an  Irish  ditch, 
the  tassels  on   the  pinna?  or  side   divisions  are 
very  long,  and  so  much  sub-divide  1  into  minor 
strands    that,    by    actually   counting,    there    are 
innumerable  divisions*  in  one  tassel,  while  the 
huge    bunch-tassel    at    the    frond    tip    is    also 
beyond   counting.       In    this,    as    is    usual    with 
thoroughbreds,  the  pinnules,  or  Secondary  divi- 
sions, are  also  tasselled.     In    wild    finds    this 
is    as    far    as    cresting    goes,     but    in    one    of 
the  higher   developed   selected  forms,   A.   f.    f. 
percristatum   superbum,   it  goes  a  step   farther, 
for   the  pinnulets   or   divisions   of   the   pinnules 
are     dilated     into     tiny     tassels.     As     all     this 
occurs    on  perfectly  symmetrical  lines,  we  have 
the     curious     fact     that     at     definite     specified 
stages  all  over  the  frond  and  at  many  hus 
nf  points,   every  mother  or  terminal  cell  alters 
its    plan    of    construction    and    breaks    up    into 
others  to  form  a  tassel  instead  of  a  point.     This 
is  characteristic  of  all  crested  forms  proper,  but 
in  many  varieties  there  occurs  instead  an  irregu- 
lar   biam  hing,    resulting    in    repeatedly    forked 
fronds  varying  from  simple  forked  tips  or  twin 
fronds  joined  at  the  base  to  fronds  which  branch 
over  and  over  again:   in  extreme  firms  oi   this 
kind  the  flat  frond  formation  disappears  eiitii   h 
and  the  Fern  becomes  a  bunch  of  ramifications. 
Sco'opendrium  v.  densum  Kelway,  a  diminutive 
Hartstongue,    and    A.    f.f.    unco-glomeratum,    a 
Lady  Fern,  have  become  in  this  way  like  balls 
of   delicate  moss,   with  nothing  truly   Fern -like 
about  them.     The  character  of  tasselling  proper 
also    varies   greatly.      Thus    a    tassel     may    be 
I    in  ed  by  one  simultaneous  division  into  many 
pointed  tips  without  re-division  (polydac'tylous 
or  multieeps),   the   result  being  a  fiat  radiation, 
or  the  divisions  may   split  up  again  and  again 
in  radiating  lines  forming  a  compact  fan.     Both 
these  types  of  division  may  also  radiate  like  the 
tip    of    a    lightning    conductor,    so    as    to    form 
bunches  (corymb. ferous).     As  a  rule  such  tassels 
are    seen   to   be   practically   complete   when   the 
frond  tips  uncoil  and  only  expand  subsequent!  v  ; 
but,   in  other  cases,  the  frond  and  its  divisions 
may  unfold  without  tassels,  the  tips  presenting 
merely  a  woolly  appearance,  which  subsequently 
grows  out  into,  it  may  be,  crests  of  considerable 
expansion.     We   have,    indeed,    seen   a  crest   as 
large  as  a  cricket  ball  developed  on  a  form  of 
Pteris    serrulata    (Applebyana)    from    a    single 
point   by   continuous   growth,    and   forking   and 
re-forking   almost   ad   infinitum,   the   tips   being 
apparently  unab'e  to  close,  as  it  were,  the  cir- 
cuits of  growth.     Naturally,  also,  the  character 
of  the  tassels  corresponds  with  the  frond"  type, 
a   lax   frond   having   lax   terminals,   and   dense, 
congested  ones,   equally  compact  crests.     As  a 
rule,    too,    the   divisions   of^   a   frond    are    reallv 
miniatures   of    itself,    so    that    a    frond    with    a 
large    terminal    tassel    "will    bear    well-tasselled 
pinna;,   and   probably   traces   of  cresting   in   the 
pinnules,   but   there  are   a  few   instances  where 

*On  examining  a  tassel  to  give  the  figures  it  baffled  me, 
for  after  splitting  up  into  about  a  score  of  strands,  each  of 
these  had  a  bunch  tassel,  defying  computation. 


the  pinnae,  and  even  the  pinnule,  are  tasselled 
and  the  frond  tip  pointed  or  only  slight 
selled,  and  oynverse  cases  of  large  terminal 
tassel  and  pointed  side  divisions.  A  curious 
fact  in  connection  with  crested  Ferns  is  that 
although  extra  leanness,  i.e.,  abnormal  expan- 
sion of  the  frond  forming  what  are  known  as  the 
plumose  or  feathery  section  of  varieties,  is  ac- 
c  impanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  production  of 
spores,  the  production  of  even  abundant 
has  no  such  effect,  the  crests  themselves  pro- 
ducing spores  copiously.  These  spores,  too,  as 
a  rule,  reproduce  the  crested  type,  though  fre- 
quently on  a  variable  scale,  i.e.,  more  or  less 
developed,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
Fern  selective  cultivator  has  been  able  to  raise 
varieties  in  which  the  cresting  is  even  more 
developed  than  in  the  best  wild  finds  Chas  T 
Druery,   V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 

[The  repeated  sub-division  of  the  frond  so  re- 
markable in  Ferns,  and  doubtless  connected 
with  the  forked  venation  characteristic  of  these 
plants,  is  sometimes  seen  in  other  plants,  such 
as  Kales,  Parsley,  a  particular  variety  of  Ane- 
mone japonica,  and  various  water-plants  where 
the  venation  is  of  a  different  character.  These 
examples,  however,  says  Mr.  Druery,  differ  in 
character  from  cristate  types,  and  are  only  akin 
to  the  plumose  forms  of  Ferns,  in  which  the 
extra  foliose  character  is  produced  by  an  abnor- 
mal continuance  of  furcate  venation  carrying  the 
tissues  with  it.  In  the  Anemone  especially  the 
leaf  seems  incapable  of  forming  a  definite  ter- 
minal growth,  and  continues  developing  at  the 
edges  until  the  growing  season  closes.— Fd.] 


THE    USE    OF    THE   HOE. 

Ii  is  against  the  interests  of  any  grower  of 
an  outdoor  crop  to  allow  the  ground  he  culti- 
■  to  remain  untouched  by  the  hoe  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  advice"  usually  given  in 
country  districts  to  V  hoe  when  there  are  no 
weeds,  you  are  sure  to  do  so  when  there  are," 
is  worth  remembering,  for  whilst  the  secondary 
use  of  the  hoe  is  to  keep  down  weeds,  its  prim- 
ary value  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
moved.  Frequent  hoeings  during  dry  weather 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  a  mulching,  as 
the  2  inches  deep  of  surface  that  is  broken  and 
powdered  up  by  constant  stirring  acts  as  a 
mulch  and  serves  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
moist  below.  A  piece  of  ground  that  is  not 
frequently  hoed  during  the  summer  soon  be- 
comes very  dry  and  hard,  and  if  there  is  a 
moderately  long  spell  of  drought  the  crop  on  it 
soon  becomes  yellow  and  starved-looking,  due 
partly  to  the  want  of  moisture,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  lack  of  aeration  in  the  soil.  By 
keeping  the  surface  stirred  as  deeply  as  possible 
with  the  hoe,  the  subsoil  moisture  is  drawn  up- 
wards by  capillary  attraction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  roots  ;  heavy  rains  are  more  easily  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  and  the  ground  becomes  aerated  and 
sweetened   to  the   benefit  of  the  crop. 

The  cost  of  regular  hoeing  is  an  important 
item,  but  this  is  paid  for  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  crop.  The  cheapest  way  is  to  hoe  by 
piece-work  at  so  much  per  acre,  the  price  vary- 
ing according  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground  and 
the  amount  of  weeds  on  it.  On  light  soils  the 
highest  price  is  about  £1  per  acre,  the  lowest 
about  8s.  ;  but  on  heavy  lands  the  prices  may  be 
about  25  per  cent,  higher.  The  average  cost  for 
a  season  in  the  former  case  works  out  at  £3  to 
£3  10s.  per  acre,  though  the  cost  may  be  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  season.  This  may 
seem  a  big  price  to  pay  for  keeping  an  acre  cf 
ground  clean,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  keeping  down  of 
weeds,  but  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  crops, 
that  it  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of 
cultivating  of  the  ground. 

The  benefits  of  regular  hoeing,  however, 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  person  using 
the  hoe,  and  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  latter  has  much  to  do  with  the  manner  in 
which  hoeing  can  be  done,  heavy,  clayey  lands 
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being  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  light, 
sandy  soil,  though  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  frequent  hoeings  are  the  same  in  each 
case.  On  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  the  hoe  can 
be  used  at  almost  any  time,  even  just  after 
rain ;  but  on  close,  stiff  land,  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  water  to  get  away  after  heavy 
showers,  or  the  ground  will  be  puddled  into  a 
sticky  mass  unfit  for  anything.  If,  however,  it 
is  allowed  to  become  too  dry  after  rain  before 
being  hoed,  it  will  get  so  hard  that  the  hoe  can 
make  but  little  impression  on  it.  If  cut  over 
with  the  hoe  while  it  is  damp,  but  not  too  wet, 
the  ground  can  be  hoed  as  deeply  as  possible, 
breaking  all  lurilps  to  pieces  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  forming  2  or  3  inches  of  fine  loose  soil 
on  the  top,  upon  which  the  hoe  can  play  at  any 
time,  whether  it  is  dry  or  not. 

Whatever  the  nature 'of  the  ground  may  be, 
the  first  hoeing  of  the  season  is  an  important 
•one,  for  if  this  be  riroperly  done  the  ground 
will  be  loose  and  eftsynfor  any  future  working. 
This  is  where  the  personal  element  comes  in,  a 
deep  and  thorough,,  hjueing  being  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  though  it  may  appear  a  simple 
thing,  deep  and  regular  hoeing  is"  a  task  that 
can  only  be  performed  well  after  constant  prac- 
tice. This  refers  to  the  use  of  the  draw-hoe, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  on  .  large  stretches  of  land.  The 
Dutch-hoe  is  useful  for  small  gardens,  but  there 
is  a  danger  that  its  constant  use  will  form  a 
hard  crust  just  below  the  inch  or  two  of  surface 
soil,  especially  in  heavy,  or  moderately  heavy, 
ground.  The  draw-hoe,  on  the  contrary,  if  pro- 
perly used,  breaks  the  ground  differently  each 
tune  it  is  used,  to  the  benefit  of  the  crop. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  hoe  is  our  best 
cultivator,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  con- 
stantly used,  especially  during  dry  weather, 
always  remembering  that,  as  before-stated,  the 
killing  of  weeds  is  the  secondary  consideration, 
the  loosening  and  stirring  of  the  surface  soil 
being  the  first.     /.   C. 


THE   ALPINE    GARDEN. 

ASPERULA  HIRTA. 
The  charming  little  Asperula  hirta  is  in  bloom 
•as  this  is  written.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Alpine  flowers,  and  looks  exceed- 
ingly pretty  with  its  densely-tufted,  deep  green 
foliage  spangled  over  with  little  heads  of  flowers 
of  a  rosy  white.  When  grown  in  "  hard  "  condi- 
tions it  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  appears  less 
liable  to  decay  than  under  those  frequently 
recommended  for  it.  Here  it  is  being  cultivated 
on  a  high  and  fully-exposed  part  of  my  rock 
garden,  sheltered  from  no  wind,  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  as  well  as  in  a  poor,  hard  and 
stony  soil,  such  as  one  finds  is  appreciated  by 
many  Alpines  in  our  moist  climate.  It  is  top- 
•ciressed,  however,  with  well-decayed  turf  from 
•the  top-spit  of  very  old  pasture,  and  it  seems  to 
like  this  medium  in  which  to  form  fresh  roots.  I 
•have  cultivated  it  under  conditions  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  likely  to  suit,  and  gave  it 
:p-eat,  loam  and  grit,  with  shelter  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  more  frequent  supplies  of  water 
than  it  has  had  this  year ;  but  it  was  never 
healthier  or  better  flowered  than  it  is  at  present. 
This  little  Woodruff  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  seems,  in  the  drier  parts  of  our  islands,  to 
j-equire  a  moister  position  than  in  others.  It 
was  introduced  in  1817.  It  is  not  widely  grown, 
but  should  be  sought  after.  I  should  prefer  to 
plant  it  in  July  or  August  to  any  other  time, 
giving  it  some  shade  when  newly  planted. 

THREE   NEW  RAMONDIAS. 

Three  new  Ramondias  deserve  some  notii  e, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  not  as  yet  attained 
sufficient  size  to  show  their  true  character,  al- 
though all  are  in  flower  here  at  present.  They 
are  understood  to  come  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent district  from  that  in  which  the  other 
Ramondias  in  cultivation  have  been  found. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  three  has  been  named 
R.  quercifolia,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  those  of  one  or  other  of  the  Oaks. 
It  requires  some  effort  of  imagination  to  dis- 
cover  any  near  resemblance,  save  in  the  general 


outline ;  but  they  are,  to  some  extent,  lobed,  and 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  Ramondias  in 
form.  The  flowers  are  more  like  those  of  R. 
serbica  Nathaliae  than  would  please  those  who 
wish  a  more  distinct  plant,  and  in  this  respect 
are  not  sufficiently  different  except  to  those  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  genus. 

R.  leucopetala  is  another  of  these  forms,  and 
its  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  although  these  come  near  some  seedling 
forms  of  R.  pyrenaica  alba.  They  are  pale  lilac, 
with  what  may  be  described  as  streakings  or 
"  shadings  "  of  white  or  paler  lilac.  The  foliage 
is  smaller  and  less  lobed  than  that  of  R.  querci- 
folia. 

In  R.  peregrina  we  have  one  whose  name 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  has  a  somewhat 
running  habit ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  judge  as  to  this,  and  can  only  speak  of  the 
plant  as  it  appears  at  present.  Its  leaves  are  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  and  its  flowers,  which 
have  been  smaller  than  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, are  the  deepest  in  colour  of  the  three, 
being  probably  best  described  by  the  term  deep 
purple. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
brief  and  general  descriptions  are  from  pot 
plants  which  have  only  been  in  my  posses- 
sion for  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  and  time 
may  modify  my  impressions  of  their  character. 
In  foliage  they  come  more  nearly  to  R. 
pyrenaica  than  to  R.  serbica,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  will  be  recognised  by 
botanists  as  simply  forms  of  that  species.  A 
few  plants  of  R.  quercifolia  were  included  in 
the  magnificent  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  at 
the  Temple  Show,  but  they  were  not  shown 
conspicuously,  and  probably  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  many.  S.  Arnott,  Sunny  mead,  Dumfries, 
June  //. 


1ME   HARDY    FLO  VER 
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HYBRID  BELL-FLOWERS. 
It  would  be  valuable  if  Mr.  E.  Horton, 
who  contributes  the  very  interesting  notes  en 
hybrid  Bell-flowers  on  p.  410,  would  give  the 
authority  for  the  parentage  of  some  of  the  cross- 
bred plants  which  he  names.  C.  x  Hendersoni, 
for  example,  is,  without  qualification,  stated  to 
have  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  C.  carpatica 
and  C.  alliariaefolia,  but  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  Dictionary  of  Gardening  Mr.  Geo.  Nichol- 
son cites  C.  carpatica  and  C.  pyramidalis  as  the 
parents.  At  a  much  later  date  the  Kcw  Hand 
List  gives  the  same  data  as  Mr.  Horton  ;  hence 
there  is  reasonable  room  for  doubt.  My  own 
knowledge  of  the  plant  compels  me  to  adopt 
the  parentage  given  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  for  in 
the  leafage,  the  greater  length  of  the  petioles, 
and  the  disposition  to  form  a  more  than  usually 
woody  rootstock,  combined  with  the  form  of  the 
flowers  and  the  glistening  character  often  seen 
thereon,  are  evidences,  I  think,  of  the  influence 
of  C.  pyramidalis.  The  dwarf  habit  of  the 
hybrid  would  suggest  C.  carpatica  as  the  seed 
parent.  If,  however,  C.  alliariaefolia  is  one  of 
its  parents,  such  important  features  as  the  hoary 
tomentum,  the  type  of  inflorescence,  the  iorm 
of  the  flowers,  and  much  of  the  form,  as  well  as 
the  leaf  substance,  have  all  been  obliterated, 
which  is  unusual.  For  five  years  in  succession 
I  tried  to  raise  a  plant  from  C.  carpatica  tur- 
binata  x  C.  pyramidalis,  and  the  plant  I  had 
hoped  to  obtain  was  a  dwarfer  one  than  C.  x 
Fergusoni.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  only 
seedling  I  obtained  worth  saving  was  a  plant  so 
dissimilar  from  either  parent  that  one  might 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  cross  between  C. 
pulla  and  C.  rotundifolia.  I  named  it  C.  x 
Profusion,  in  reference  to  its  free-flowering 
character.  In  referring  to  C.  x  Balchiniana, 
your  correspondent  casts  a  doubt,  as  I  think, 
wisely,  upon  the  parentage  given  ;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  regard  this  as 
being  no  cross-bred  plant  at  all,  but  simply  a 
well-marked  seedling  variation.  With  consider, 
able  frequency  this  plant,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
loses  all  its  variegated  character,  and  assumes 
what  is  almost  a  replica  of  C.  fragilis  hirsuta,  a 
variety  known  and  grown  thirty-five  years  ago. 
There  was  also  a  very  hirsute  form  of  C. 
Barrellieri,  a  plant  of  freer  growth  and  with 
larger  blossoms  than  those  of  C.  fragilis.  When 
C.     x     Mayi   first    appeared,   the   distinctly   soft 


and  woolly  leaves  caused  much  speculation  as 
to  their  origin,  for  neither  C.  fragilis  nor  C . 
isophylla — the  reputed  parents — possessed  such 
leat  characters.  I  made  the  following  remark 
that :  "  If  C.  fragilis  had  aught  to  do  with  its 
origin,  it  was  more  likely  to  be  through  its 
variety  hirsuta  than  the  type."  I  can  see  no 
evidence  in  this  remarkable  plant  of  any  influ- 
ence of  C.  fragilis.  The  leaf  formation,  the 
petioles,  the  more  abundant  habit  of  growth,  the 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  and  even  the 
whitish  external  colouration  of  the  ovary — 
bluish  in  C.  fragilis — all  these  characters,  to- 
gether with  a  protuseness  of  flowering  never  seen 
in  C.  fragilis,  point  unmistakably  to  C.  iso- 
phylla; moreover,  there  is  nothing  of  the  brittle- 
character  of  C.  fragilis  in  the  handsome  plant 
we  know  as  C.    x    Mayi. 

In  Van  Houtte's  Bell-flower  there  is  good 
external  evidence  of  a  plant  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  one  has  but  to  recall  the  stoloniferous 
shoots  of  the  hybrid  to  connect  it  with  such  a 
plant  as  C.  punctata,  while  the  slender  habit 
also  suggests  this  species  as  a  parent,  although 
I  more  than  suspect  C.  latifolia  in  some  form  or 
another  of  playing  a  small  part  in  its  origin. 

In  the  genus  Campanula  a  rare  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  enthusiastic  hybridist,  and  the  rock 
garden  is  as  open  as  the  herbaceous  border  to 
receive  good  additions  of  these  plants.  Readers 
not  having  prior  experience  should  know  that 
the  anthers  in  the  genus  Campanula  shed  their 
pollen  before  the  corolla  opens.  Hence  the  need 
lor  early  emasculation  and  subsequent  protec- 
tion.    E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Care  of  hardy  flowers. — Though  some  gar- 
deners have  the  idea  that  after  planting 
there  is  very  little  further  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  this  class  of  plants,  it 
is  a  mistaken  one,  for,  unless  the  border  is 
attended  to  both  with  care  and  regularity,  no 
matter  in  what  manner  it  has  been  arranged,  it 
soon  becomes  disappointing.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  much  to  be  done  on  the  bor- 
ders, staking  some  of  the  taller-growing  plants 
such  as  Hollyhocks,  Phlox  decussata,  Gladio- 
lus, Lavatera,  etc.,  which  should  be  done  neatly 
and  effectually,  and  in  pegging  down  others, 
such  as  Phlox  Drummondii,  Verbenas,  etc., 
thinning  out  the  growths  of  strong  growers,  cut- 
ting off  flowers  that  are  over,  and  keeping  the 
whole  border  free  from  weeds.  Besides  this, 
many  plants  require  a  little  special  treatment, 
according  to  the  weather  that  is  experienced. 
For  instance,  the  Calochortus  and  Portulacca 
fare  badly  when  the  soil  is  soddened,  and  Ere- 
murus  blooms  should  all  be  guarded  from  the 
effects  of  the  rain  to  keep  them  in  perfection, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  dry  weather  is  long 
continued,  watering  must  be  resorted  to  if  cer- 
tain plants  are  to  be  sustained  in  good  condi- 
tion. Again,  in  addition  to  the  above,  arrange- 
ments should  be  always  made  for  filling  ip 
gaps  that  may  occur,  either  by  planting  out 
plants  that  are  being  reserved  in  pots,  or  resow- 
ing  by  some  quick-growing  annual,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  present  and  two  follow- 
ing months  are  wonderfully  rich  in  hardy 
flowers,  and  during  this  time  the  borders  ought 
to  be  most  interesting  and  attractive. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Peas. — The  present  season  has  been  a  good 
one  for  this  crop  generally,  and  late  Peas  pro- 
mise to  be  remarkably  good.  The  dry  weather, 
however,  if  continued  much  longer,  will  give 
cause  for  anxiety.  Plenty  of  water  should  be 
applied  at  the  root  and  overhead  as  often  as 
possible.  Much  more  good  is  done  by  syring- 
ing than  is  apparent,  and  if  this  work  is  not 
done,  the  Pea  moth  will  have  every  opportumtv 
of  puncturing  the  pods  and  depositing  its  eggs  : 
but  syringing  would  dislodge  many  moths,  and 
so  hinder  them.  The  damage  done  by  moths 
can  easily  be  seen  in  the  pale-green  spots  on 
the  little  pods,  and  they  increase  in  size  as  the 
pods  continue  to  grow.  Peas  from  the  latest 
sowings    should    be    staked    early,    but    at    this 
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season  of  haymaking,  etc.,  certain  items  of 
importance  are  apt  to  escape  notice  until  it  is 
too  late  to  remeay  the  evil.  Apply  a  mulch  ot 
long  litter  or  lawn  mowings  between  the  lines 
at  the  same  time. 

Leeks. — i'lant  the  main  crop  of  Leeks  as  soon 
us  the  ground  can  be  got  into  suitable  condition. 
When  lilting  them  lor  transplanting  trim  the 
loots  and  tops,  and  dibble  tnem  in  deeply  in 
lines  drawn  at  one  foot  apart,  allowing  a  spa  e 
ol  six  inches  between  the  plants.  Ground  trom 
which  early  crops  of  Potatos  have  been  taken 
can  be  profitably  used  lor  Leeks,  inose  re- 
quired for  exhibition  will  need  earthing  up  lrom 
nine  to  time  until  the  stem  tor  about  lo  inches 
is  blanched.  Ihe  earlier  this  can  be  done  the 
better,  as  the  more  time  will  be  allowed  tor 
the  stems  to  thicken.  Do  not  allow  any  soil  to 
tall  in  between  the  leaves,  as  this  cannot  be 
readily  got  out,  and  is  sure  to  show  itself  at  a 
tune  when  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  ap- 
parent. Abundant  overhead  waterings  are  a  1- 
vantageous,  tlierefore  Leeks  grow  quickly  in 
autumn  when  there  are  heavy  dews  in  the 
morning. 

Ctterta:.  —  Knioursge  the  plants  to  nuke  good 
growt.i  by  applying  a  iop-aressmg,  and 
sional  doses  oi  liquid  manure.  In  order  to  get 
fine  roots,  run  the  finger  round  the  fleshy  part 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  rootlets,  when  a 
better  and  more  uniform  head  will  be  the  lesult. 
This  is  best  done  when  the  heads  begin  to  form 
and   when   quite  young. 

Laic  Savoys  are  generally  of  more  value  than 
the  earlier  crop,  owing  to  the  scarcity   oi  othei 
vegetables  at  the  time.     Make  a  separate  plan- 
tation of  these  as  soon  as  convenient, 
a  hardy,  late  variety. 

Salading  Onions. — Make  a  small  sowing  of 
these  periodically,  as  they  are  very  useful  in 
salads.  Any  surplus  seed  may  be  used  up  in 
this  way  through  the  season. 

Chicory. — Complete     the     thinning     oi      thi 
crop    without    delay    if    it    has    not    been    done 
already,    as  nothing   is   more   injurious   Vi    vegi 
tables  of  this  class  that  depend  on  their  summer 
development    for    their    later    success    than    the 
crowding  of  them  together. 

Weeds. — The   dry   weather   has    been    suitable 
for   the   destruction   of   weeds,    and  it   is    . 
sary  for  all  crops  to  be  kept   thoroughly 
anu  the  soil  well  worked  between  the  lines. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodi  r, 
ban.,  Leonardslee,  Susses. 

Early  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that  are 
ripening  crops  should  be  given  a  good  watering 
aT.d  some  approved  fertiliser  should  be  employed. 
If  the  trees  have  been  supplied  with  waterings 
from  the  farmyard  tanks,  they  will  be  swelling 
their  fruits  rapidly.  Do  not  syringe  the  foliage 
after  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen.  The  first 
variety  to  ripen  is  generally  Amsden  June, 
closely  followed  by  Waterloo.  All  early  Peaches 
are  unsatisfactory  if  not  severely  thinned,  there 
being  too  much  "stone"  and  too  little  flesh. 
Gathering  needs  to  be  done  with  exceeding  care, 
taking  them  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
fruits  will  be  bruised.  Place  the  fruits  in  a  box 
or  basket  containing  some  fine  wood-wool,  which 
is  the  best  material  on  which  to  convey  them 
to  the  fruit  room.  The  shelves  in  the  fruit 
in.  m  should  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  this 
material.  Nectarines  do  not  ripen  quite  so 
early  as  Peaches — Earl  Rivers  and  Cardinal  are 
the  earliest  varieties,  and  these  are  followed 
closely  by  Lord  Napier. 

Strawberries. — Laver  runners  for  subsequent 
planting  out  of  door,  and  if  sufficiently  early 
they  will  bear  excellent  fruits  next  season  ;  in 
these  gardens  we  get  the  finest  Strawberries 
from   such  plants. 

Summer  Pruning. — Persevere  with  the  summer 
pruning  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  thinning  out 
the  fruits  at  the  same  time.  The  Apple  crop 
being  very  heavy  needs  much  thinning,  or  the 
fruits  will  be  small  in  size  and  of  bad  shape. 
Large  culinary  varieties  should  only  have  the 
centre  fruit  left  in  each  cluster.  Blenheim 
Pippin  should  be  well  thinned,  as  should  Cox's 
Orange,  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Peas^ood's  Nun- 
such,  Bismarck,  Eramley's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  and  others  of  the  s;me  "type. 
The  smaller  varieties  ought  also  to  be  thinned, 
if  only  to  allow  each  fruit  to  become  of  a  proper 
shape.     In    all    cases    where    it    is    possible    let 


trees  bearing   heavy   crops  be  afforded  manure 
water  or  a  cnemical  manure. 

Bush  Fruit.-—  Gather  all  small  fruits  as  Cur- 
rants, Raspberries,  etc.,  as  they  become  fit  for 
bottling  or  preserving  purposes.  The  fruit 
should  be  in  a  dry  condition  at  the  time  of 
gathering.  On  very  light  soils  Gooseberries 
need  frequent  waterings,  and  occasionally  with 
diluted  farmyaid  manure  water. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  YV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Odontoglossttm  citrosmum. — Now  that  the  flower- 
ing season  of  this  species  is  past,  the  plants  may 
be  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  each  may  require. 
Shallow  pans  are  suitable  for  them,  and,  being 
suspended,  the  flower  spikes,  which  are  pendulous, 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a  rule  the 
growths  produce  but  few  roots,  therefore  the  pans 
should  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  ample  drainage  should  be  afforded,  and 
the  rooting  medium  may  consist  of  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss,  with  a  handful  of  small  crocks 
mixed  in  to  keep  it  porous.  It  is  advisable  to  pot 
rather  firmly,  as  by  so  doing  the  pseudo-bulbs 
retain  their  plumpness  better  during  the  season  of 
rest  than  if  the  materials  are  loose.  Suspend  the 
plants  to  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican 
house  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  position.  Afford 
water  carefully  till  the  new  growths  and  roots  are 
fully  active,  but  afterwards  let  abundance  of  water 
be  given  until  growth  is  fully  made  up. 

Cattleyas. — C.  Dowiana,  C.  D.  aurea,  C.  Gas- 
kelliana,  C.  labiata  and  C.  guttata  Leopoldi 
have  made  considerable  progress  with  their  new 
growths,  and  many  flower  sheaths  are  noticeable. 
While  in  this  stage  care  should  be  taken  that 
water  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  growths 
The  plants  will  require  considerable  water  at  the 
root  until  the  flowers  are  open  when  less  will 
suffice.  Such  Cattleyas  as  C.  Mendeh,  C.  Mi 
C  Skinneri,  C.  intermedia,  C.  Lawrenceana,  C. 
Schrdderae  and  C.  Warned,  a'so  many  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Ladias,  Laclio-Cattleyas,  &c,  will  re- 
quire attention  as  regards  repotting,  &c,  full 
instructions  for  which  were  fully  given  in  my 
i  n  fur  May  a,  p.  'J7S.  Plants  of  Cattleya 
gigas  may  also  be  repotted  when  they  have  passed 
out  of  bloom,  as  very  soon  after  this  the  current 
season's  growth  will  send  out  from  their  base  a 
large  number  of  roots  that  will  at  once  enter 
the  new  potting  compost,  and  thereby  become 
quickly  re-established.  This  work  should  not  be 
delayed,  as  alter  the  roots  start,  any  disturbance 
of  the  compost  is  attended  with  danger. 

i  purpurata  and  L.  lenebrosa  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  part  of  the  house,  afford- 
ing just  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump,  but  nothing  should  be  done 
that  will  induce  the  growths  to  start,  as  the  earlier 
growths  are  seldom  satisfactory,  whereas  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  growths  are  stronger,  and 
invariably  produce  flower  sheaths  at  the  proper 
season.  Laelia  Dormaniana,  L.  Pernni,  L. 
elegans  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Schilleriana  may  be 
repotted  if  necessary,  afterwards  affording  them 
generous  treatment.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  has 
begun  to  make  new  growths  and  should  be 
elevated  well  up  to  the  light,  and  where  there  is  a 
good  circulation  of  air.  The  plant  should  not  be 
disturbed  now,  the  proper  time  for  repotting  being 
soon  after  the  flowering  stage,  as  it  is  then  that 
the  new  pseudo-bulbs  produce  most  roots. 


of  the  pot ;  this  should  be  done  as  each  plant 
is  placed  in  position,  and  there  will  then  be  no 
further  need  for  anxiety.  Syringing  with  water 
overhead  each  day  will  keep  the  surroundings 
cool  during  hot,  dry  weather.  The  plants 
generally  will  then  be  improved  by  the  outdoor 
treatment.  Spray  the  plants  occasionally  with 
XL-All  insecticide,  as  thrips  are  usually  trouble- 
some on  plants  placed  outside.  Considerable 
care  is  needed  to  prevent  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons that  have  completed  their  growth 
from  starting  again  ;  they  are  much  more  liable 
to  do  this  than  either  Azaleas  or  Camellias,  and 
although  they  enjoy  a  liberal  quantity  of  water 
at  their  roots,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come saturated  either  from  the  water  pot  or 
heavy  rains.  Lapagerias  may  also  be  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  snady  position,  and  as  they 
are  now  approaching  their  flowering  stage,  the 
substance  and  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be  im- 
proved ;  afford  water  freely  to  the  roots,  and  a 
weak  stimulant  may  be  applied  at  every  alter- 
nate watering. 

General  remarks. — Now  that  most  of  the  plants 
have  been  repotted,  the  work  in  the  houses 
will  consist  ot  the  tying  and  staking  of  plants, 
and  in  keeping  everything  in  a  state  of  pertect 
cleanliness.  In  the  staking  of  plants  use  stakes 
which  have  been  previously  painted,  and  as  few 
of  these  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may 
have  a  natural  appearance  of  growth.  Bamb.  o 
canes  can  be  had  in  various  sizes,  and  are  the 
most  economical  to  use,  hence  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  having  plants  roughly  staked.  Propa- 
gate the  young  growths  ot  cnoice  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  by  placing  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  putting  them  in  a  frame  in  which  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  55u  to  6U'  during 
the  day  ;  afford  a  little  ventilation  at  night,  anu 
see  that  the  cuttings  are  kept   free  from  aphis. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sctton  Timmis,  Esq., 

Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
Need  for  top  dressings. — Any  specimen  plants 
which  have  not  been  repotted  for  a  season, 
whose  roots  are  in  a  healthy  and  active  condi- 
tion, would  (in  most  cases)  derive  much  benefit 
from  a  top  dressing  with  decayed  cow 
manure  and  the  sittings  of  charcoal  and  sand. 
The  young  roots  would  soon  push  into  this  ma- 
terial, and  plants  advancing  in  the  flowering 
stages  would  show  a  marked  improvement  from 
this  increase  of  root  action. 

Hard  wooded  plants  out  of  doors. — Although 
a  sheltered  position  has  been  chosen,  a  little 
extra  care  will  be  necessary  in  securing  such 
plants  as  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Camellias,  arid  green- 
house Rhododendrons  from  the  effects  of  strong 
winds.  If  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  and 
made  perfectly  level,  they  may  be  safely  en- 
sured by  driving  down  three  strong  stakes  suffi- 
ciently deep  in  the  ground  and  close  to  the  rim 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  YV.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas, 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordsnire, 

Tomatos. — The  first  batch  that  was  planted  in 
the  final  pots  in  the  early  part  of  February  and 
have  since  grown  in  a  warm  house  will  now 
have  finished  fruiting.  If  plants  are  infested 
with  the  white  fly,  they  should  be  carefully  cut 
out  and  taken  to  the  fire  heap.  Any  fruits 
that  are  still  green  may  be  cut  and  placed  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  house  to  ripen  ;  they  will  be 
\vry  usetul  for  the  making  of  soups,  fcc.  Suc- 
cessional  plants  succeed  much  better  when 
planted  out  in  narrow  borders,  or  even  in 
wooden  boxes  made  about  8  inches  deep,  a  foot 
wide,  and  3  or  4  feet  long,  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  at  disposal.  Plants  tnat  have 
Si  t  their  fruits  should  now  be  given  a  top  dress- 
ing of  loam,  with  a  little  bone  meal  mixed  with 
it.  Tomatos  are  very  fond  of  bone  meal,  also 
diluted  liquid  manure,  and  soot  water  occa- 
sionally. Continue  to  keep  all  side  growths 
pinched  out,  and  when  the  fruits  are  ripening, 
some  of  the  foliage  should  be  cut  away,  in 
order  that  air  may  the  better  circulate  about 
the  plams.  Those  plants  at  present  in  flower 
may  be  given  a  gentle  tapping  each  day,  to 
assist  the  distribution  of  the  pollen,  and  there- 
fore the  pollination  of  the  flowers.  Some  varie- 
ties set  their  fruit  much  more  freely  than 
others ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Duke  of  York, 
\  ii  k's  Criterion,  Northern  Beauty,  and  The 
l'each.  "  The  Peach  "  is  delicious  for  dessert, 
but  is  only  small  in  size.  If  good-sized  Tomatos 
are  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  the 
bunches  should  be  thinned  out  treeiy  while  in 
their  early   stages  of  growth. 

Strawberries. — Young  plants  that  were  layered 
into  3-inch  pots  earlv  last  month  should  now  be 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  may  be  severed 
from  the  mother  plants  without  suffering  injury. 
They  should  be  brought  from  the  beds  and  be 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  garden  paths,  or,  if 
it  is  very  hot,  plunged  in  nne  ashes.  In  this 
position  they  will  succeed  very  well  until  they 
are  ready  for  putting  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
will   fruit. 

Cape  Gooseberries. — If  ample  accommodation 
exists  in  the  fruit  houses,  these  should  be 
planted  out  at  once.  But  where  room  is  limited 
a  few  can  be  grown  in  9  or  10-inch  pots,  using 
rather  poor  soil,  or  the  plants  might  make  too 
much  growth,  but  set  very  few  fruits.  The 
fruits  are  very  pretty  when  ripe,  and  the  flavour 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  plants  require 
plenty   of   sun,   light,   air,   and   water. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER,  4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.  -The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees^  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


Ju'5  14  t  Dutch  Gardei 


eners'  Soc.  meet. 

!Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Roy.  Scottish  Arboricultural  Soc. 
Exh.  at  Peebles  (4  days). 
(Nat.  Rose  Soc.  &  Roy.  Caledonian 
Hort.   Soc.  combined   Exh.   at 
Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  Pansy  Sh. 
Newport  Fl   Sh. 
I  Roehampton  Cottage  Fl.  Sh.  at 
TuIvIqJ      D°v«  House. 
'     '    J  I  Dunfermline     (Carnegie    Trust) 
Fl.  Sh.  (2  davs). 
v  Great  Yarmouth  Fl.  Sh. 
ti    on  1  North  Lonsdale  (Ulverston)  Rcse 
July'!Ul     and  Sweet  Pea  Exh. 
July  21    German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 63  4' 
Actual  Temperatures:  — 

London.— Wednesday,  July  11  (6  p.m.):  Max.  6S" ;  Min. 
63'. 
Gardeners'.  Chronicle  OHice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  July  12 
(10  a.m.):  13ar.,  30  1;  Temp.,  65";  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  July  11  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  61° 
England,  South-east;  Min.  54'  Ireland,  North- 
east. 

SALES. 

FRIDAY- 

Importations  of  Orchids,  Established  Orchids,  Cyca-, 
revoluta,  also  retarded  bulbs  and  roots,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


I  folland  Park  has  one  great 
The  summer    advantage  over  the  Temple 

^5ho^!w  °  .       in   the  greater  space  avail- 
the   Royal  »  '  . 

Horticultural  'lljlL'.  and,  consequently,  in 
Society.  the  enhanced  comfort  of  ex- 
hibitors, exhibits,  and  visi- 
tors. The  R.H.S.  is  thus  under  a  great 
obligation  to  Mary  Countess  of  llchester  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  its  show  in  the 
paddock  fronting  the  picturesque  and  his- 
toric mansion  known  as  Holland  House.  The 
Temple  is  rich  in  historic  associations,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  average  flower- 
show  visitor  pays  much  heed  to  far-off  ab- 
stractions of  that  kind  At  Holland  Park  the 
•open  space  and  the  delightfully  picturesque 
mansion  compel  attention,  even  from  the 
mo  i  thoughtless.  Entering  direct  from  the 
busy  thoroughfare  of  the  Kensington  R?oad  to 
the  avenue  of  Elms  with  an  undergrowth  of 
Foxgloves,  Campion  and  the  ripening  cap- 
suli  s  of  the  Wood  Hyacinth,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  moment  for  the  visitor  to  realise  that 
he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  London.  At  this 
season^  the  foliage  is  attractive,  but  a 
second  glance  shows  only  too  plainly  that 
the  trees  have  passed  their  best  and  that  the 
Elms  are  experiencing  the  effect  of  London 
atmosphere   and   excessive  drainage,   whilst 


the  once  noble  Cedars  are  spectral  monu- 
ments of  bygone  stateliness.  But  on  a  fine 
July  day  and  on  such  an  occasion  there  is 
no  need  to  dwell  upon  anything  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  show  and  the  beauty  and  in- 
terest of  its  surroundings.  From  the  full  re- 
port given  on  another  page  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  summer  show  of  the  R.H.S. 
was  as  attractive  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
although  we  cannot  indicate  any  particular 
exhibit  as  standing  out  prominently  by  reason 
of  its  novelty  or  interest.  The  ordinary 
flower-show  visitor,  however,  would  not  have 
noticed  the  deficiency,  so  entrancing  wr*s  the 
feast  of  beauty  laid  out  for  his  delectation. 

The  luncheon  given  by  the  council  to  the 
members  of  the  several  committees  and 
the  judges  was  a  pleasant  function. 
The  friendly  gathering  and  the  recog- 
nition thus  afforded  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  disinterested  labours  of  the 
committees  all  through  the  year  do  much 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
goodwill,  and  if  congratulations  were  freely 
exchanged,  between  the  Tr-esident,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Council,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  committees  and  judges,  as 
voiced  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  and  Mr.  Challis,  those  congratu- 
lations were  amply  justified. 

The  Meteorological  Society  had  an  interest- 
ing  exhibition  hard  by,  but  we  venture  to 
think  that  anyone  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  the  R.H.S.  would  hardly  need  to  inspect 
tin-  instruments  to  realise  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  indications  aye  "  set  fair." 

But  the  Meteorological  Society's  display  did 
not  constitute  the  only  collateral  subject  of  in- 
terest. By  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mary 
Countess  of  llchester  the  private  gardens  of 
Holland  House  were  thrown  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  visitors  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  gardening  charities.  Judging  from 
the  numbers  of  persons  we  saw  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  the  charities 
should  benefit  substantially,  and,  as  to  the 
visitors,  they  must  have  been  obtuse  indeed  if 
they  were  not  charmed  with  the  delicious  old- 
world  garden,  and  the  varied  outlines  of  the 
grey  mansion,  with  its  gables  and  turrets,  its 
projecting  bays  and  deep  recesses.  How  often 
have  we  heard  the  lament  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  Roses  in  London?  Those  who 
saw  the  long  double  border  of  Caroline  Tes- 
tout  Rose  in  full  beauty  in  the  garden  at 
Holland  House  were'literally  amazed,  and  the 
wonder  was  not  confined  to  the  casual  visi- 
tor, but  found  expression  even  from  expert 
cultivators,  whose  experience  is  gained  in 
country  parks  and  gardens  far  removed  from 
the  untoward  climatal  surroundings  entailed 
by  a  London  atmosphere.  Holland  House 
gardens,  too,  furnish  an  object-lesson  to 
controversialists  prone  to  wrangle  over  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  formal  and  the 
natural  style  of  gardening.  We  do  not  think 
the  most  rabid  opponent  of  the  formal  style 
could  object  to  the  quaint  Elizabethan  flower- 
beds so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  archi- 
tectural features  around  them,  nor  can  we 
conceive  the  most  ardent  devotee  of  formal- 
ism finding  ought  to  object  to  in  the  shrub- 
bery walks,  the  dells,  and  other  features  of 
this  delightful  garden  lying  between  the  vast 
highways  of  the  Hammersmith  Road  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Bayswater  Road  on  the 
other.  Flower  shows  come  and  go  and  re- 
peat themselves,  but  the  charm  of  a  house 
and  garden  like  Holland  House  id  perennial 
and  persistent. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  this 
week  shows  how  a  flat,  monotonous  surface  may 
be  broken  up  and  converted  into  a  rocky,  fern- 
lined  dell  through  which  a  cascade  comes  tumbling 
over  the  rocks  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  The 
"formal"  gardener  may  scoff  at  the  artificial 
dell  and  the  sham  rocks.  Let  him  indulge  his 
artistic  taste  if  he  will,  but  let  him  not  attempt 
to  deprive  others  of  efforts  which  are  in  every 
way  as  charming  as  those  of  the  best  designed 
terrace  garden.  We  do  not  know  what  were  the 
conditions  in  the  Torquay  garden,  shown  in  our 
illustration,  before  Messrs.  Pulham  took  it  in  hand, 
but  our  readers  can  see  for  themselves  what  a 
beauty  spot  they  have  created,  and  the  gardener 
and  the  botanist  can  readily  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  the  protection  and  culture  of 
their  favourite  plants. 

The  Botanical  Magazine. — The  July  num- 
ber contains  coloured  illustrations  of  the  following 
plants  : — ■ 

Euphorbia  procumbens  (Miller),  tab.  8,082. — 
A  very  curious  dwarf  Spurge  with  short,  thick, 
succulent,  spineless  stem  and  numerous  spreading 
branches,  short,  curved,  subulate  leaves,  and 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  provided  with  thick 
scarlet,  kidney-shaped  glands.  The  figure  is  taken 
from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Justus 
Corderoy,  here  described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown.  ' 

Deutzia  Wilsoni  (Dulhie),  tab.  8,033.— A 
handsome  species  collected  for  Messrs.  Veitch 
in  Western  China  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  lanceolate,  sharply  toothed;  the  numer- 
ous white  flowers  are  terminal,  much  branched 
panicles. 

Paphiopedilum  glaucophyllum  (/.  /.  Smith), 
tab.  8,084. — A  species  allied  to  P.  (Cypripedium; 
Chamberlainianum,  but  differing  in  its  broader, 
self-coloured,  glaucescent  leaves  and  pubescent 
petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Java.  The  plant  figured 
flowered  at  Kew,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Rolfe. 

Gurania  malacophylla  (Barbosa  Rodrigues), 
tab.  8,085. — A  climbing,  tendril-bearing  Cucurbit, 
with  soft,  cordate,  ovate  leaves,  and  heads  of  scarlet 
flowers  on  long  axillary  stalks.  The  specimen  was 
sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Ed.  Andre,  who  originally 
described  the  plant  in  the  Revue  Horticole  l'JOi, 
p.  388,  as  G.  eriantha,  but  G.  eriantha,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Sprague,  has  spicate,  not  globose  in- 
florescence. 

Genista  cinerea  (De  Candolle),  tab.  808G. — A 
shrub,  native  of  the  West  Mediterranean  region, 
with  ascending,  slender,  silky  branches,  and  linear 
leaves.  The  papilionaceous  flowers  are  yellow 
and  disposed  along  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
Kew.     The  plant  is  described  by  Dr.  Stapf. 

The  Temple  Show. — The  average  Briton  is 
aware  of  his  lack  of  taste  in  decoration,  and 
of  his  inability  to  compete  with  Frenchmen 
and  Belgians  in  this  particular.  The  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige  takes  exception  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits  of  the  Temple  Show,  where, 
although  space  is  so  precious,  far  more  variety 
might  be  introduced  in  the  staging  and  grouping. 
"The  exhibition  of  this  year,"  says  the  writer, 
1 '  differed  but  little  from  its  predecessors.  The  tents 
in  their  old  places,  the  same  arrangements  of  the 
exhibits,  all  show  no  desire  to  produce  a  good 
general  effect.  In  this  respect  the  shows  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  and 
the  Ghent  Quinquennials  are  far  in  advance.*  The 
English  are  men  of  business  essentially  and  expose 
their  exhibits  to  attract  clients.  If  their  plants 
were  arranged  more  tastefully  and  artistically  and 
temptingly  it  would  be  a  gain  to  trade  exhibitors. 
What  is  especially  required  is  a  larger  and  more 
suitable  exhibition  ground,  as  the  number  ol 
entries  increases  yearly."  We  must  all  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  these  criticisms,  the  more  so, 
as  we  know,  more  fully  than  our  Belgian  contem- 
poraries can  do,  the  reasons  for  the  deficiencies  he 
points  out. 
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Horticultural  Club.  —  The  annual  ex- 
cursion will  take  place  on  July  26,  when  the 
members  will  leave  the  Great  Central  Railway 
Station  (Marylebone)  by  the  10.5  train,  arriving  at 
Wendover  at  11.12,  where  brakes  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  convey  the  party  to  Halton,  the  beautiful 
country  seat  of  Alfred  de  Rothshild,  Esq., 
who  most  kindly  provides  luncheon.  In  the  after- 
noon the  party  will  drive  to  Tring  Park  (three 
miles),  where,  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Lord 
Rothschild,  tea  will  be  provided,  after  which  the 
gardens  will  be  visited,  and  also  the  museum  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.  The  return  train 
leaves  Wendover  at  7.45  for,  Marylebone.  The 
inclusive  cost  of  each  ticket  will  be  lis.  6d.  Those 
wishing  to  be  present  will  kindly  send  their  names, 
on  or  before  July  16,  to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
East  Burnham  Park,  Slough,  who  is  undertaking 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

National  Rose  Society  s  Northern 
Show,  Edinburgh. — We  are  asked  to  state  in  con- 
nection with  this  show,  which  will  be  held  on  July  1 8, 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  will  issue  special 
cheap  tickets  at  the  reduced  fare  of  £2  0s.  lOd. 
third  class,  and  £3  lis.  first  class  return  from 
King's  Cross,  available  for  three  days,  with  sleep- 
ing accommodation  to  be  attached  to  the  8.45  p.m. 
train  on  July  17.  Early'application  to  Mr.  C.  C. 
Daniels,  Chief  Passenger  Agents'  office,  King's 
Cross,  is  particularly  requested.  Anyone  forming 
a  party  of  five  can  join  this  train  at  any  stopping 
place,  but  to  obtain  the  reduction  tickets  must 
be  applied  for  beforehand  as  above.  Any  further 
information  can  be  obtained  of  H.  E.  MOLYNEUX, 
hon.  treasurer,  National  Rose  Society,  80,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris. — What  may  be  done  by 
energy,  ability,  and  perseverance  is  well  illustrated 
by  two  votes  of  thanks  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  Agricultural  News.  When  fungoid  disease 
destroyed  the  crop  of  Sugar  Canes  in  Barbados,  it 
was  suggested  that  an  alternative  industry  should 
be  started.  Every  one  agreed  that  it  was  desirable, 
but  few  thought  it  was  practicable. — -"But  through 
the  energy  and  tact  displayed  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
and  his  staff,  we  have  ' '  (says  a  speaker  at  the 
conference  of  cotton  growers)  "an  alternative  and 
a  paying  industry."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
unanimously.  In  the  same  periodical,  a  few  pages 
further  on,  we  find  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  island  of  Antigua  assembled  at 
a  clerical  meeting  resolved  formally:  "That  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  education 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools  which  has 
been  developed  and  fostered  by  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua, has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools  and 
education  generally  :  That  the  work  now  being 
done  is  likely  to  lead  to  good  results  in  the  future  : 
That  their  grateful  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their 
valuable  help  in  the  past,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
effort  may  be  made  to  continue  the  work  on  the 
present  lines."  Sir  Daniel's  advice  would  be 
valuable  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Education 
Bill  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  ! 

"Reward"  Strawberry. — Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers  have  sent  us  samples  of  their  new 
Strawberry  bearing  the  above  name  The  "fruits" 
are  of  variable  size,  the  largest  measuring  1$ 
inches  in  the  longest  diameter.  In  form  they  are 
variable,  some  being  conic,  others  flattened  and 
spade-shaped.  The  colour  is  crimson  and  the 
carpels  (so-called  seeds)  are  slightly  embedded, 
and  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
"  fruit."  The  flesh  is  firm,  solid,  deeply  coloured, 
rich  and  slightly  acidulous  in  flavour.  We  know 
nothing  of  its  cropping  qualities,  but  judging  from 
the  samples  sent,  it  travels  well  and  amply  deserves 
the  Award  of  Merit  it  received  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


Paris   Museum    of    Natural    History. — 

M.  P.  H.  Lecomte  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Systematic  Botany  in  place  of  M.  Bureau 
resigned. 

Postal  Changes. — The  following  reductions 
of  postal  charges  are  now  officially  announced  : — 
Money  orders  payable  abroad. — The  poundage 
charged  on  money  orders  issued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  payment  abroad  for  sums  not 
exceeding  £\  is  now  reduced  from  4d.  to  3d. 
Postal  orders. — The  poundage  chargeable  on  cer- 
tain values  of  postal  orders  is  reduced  from  the 
present  time,  as  follows :  On  orders  for  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  the  charge  is  ^d.  instead  of  Id. ;  on  orders 
for  lis.,  lis.  6d.,  12s.,  12s.  6d.,  13s.,  13s.  6d.,  14s., 
14s.  6d.,  and  15s.  the  charge  will  be  Id.  instead  of 
1  Jd.  Parcel  post. — The  rates  of  postage  for  inland 
parcels  exceeding  4  lb.  in  weight  is  reduced  :  Nut 
exceeding  lib.,  3d.;  exceeding  lib.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  lb.,  4d.  ;  exceeding  2  lb.  and  not  exceed- 
ing 3 lb.,  5d.  ;  exceeding  31b.  and  not  exceeding 
51b.,  6d.  ;  exceeding  51b.  and  not  exceeding  71b. 
7d. ;  exceeding  7  lb.  and  not  exceeding  8  lb.,  8d.  ; 
exceeding  81b.  and  not  exceeding  91b.,  9d.  ;  ex- 
ceeding 91b.  and  not  exceeding  101b.,  lOd. ;  ex- 
ceeding 101b.  and  not  exceeding  111b.,   lid. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Exhibiting  Vegetables. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Simpson  (p.  8),  if  I  were  called  upon  to  judge 
the  varieties  mentioned,  each  would  receive  credit, 
but  if  the  schedule  read — six  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables,  with  no  other  remarks,  and  Parsley  m 
a  pot  was  included,  I  should  at  once  disqualify  the 
exhibit  as  I  do  not  consider  Parsley  a  vegetable, 
and  it  should  only  be  included  in  collections  of 
herbs  or  in  separate  classes  set  apart  for  it.  Much 
as  I  have  admired  the  pots  of  beautiful  Parsley  ex- 
hibited in  Scotland  in  the  separate  classes,  I  think 
the  schedule  should  stipulate  for  one  plant  only 
and  not  for  one  pot,  which  is  very  misleading,  as  it 
may  contain  two  or  more  plants.  I  also  consider 
the  varieties  or  kinds  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Simpson  a  very  weak  set;  and,  further,  would  any 
judge,  providing  Parsley  were  allowed  by  the 
wording  of  the  schedule,  give  it  the  preference  to 
a  good  dish  of  Carrots  or  Celery?  II'.  J. 
Pritchard,  Ehtru. 

Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion and  Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund. 
— I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  effort  that 
is  being  made  locally  in  Derbyshire  to^aid  the 
funds  of  these  two  societies.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  an  exhibition  and  sale  by  auction  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Derby,  on  Wednesday,  August  1 
next,  for  which  gifts  are  solicited  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables,  or  any  other  articles.  At  this 
season  when  there  is  such  a  profusion  of  garden 
products,  I  trust  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
generous  response,  feeling  certain  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  gardening  will  readily  give  of  their 
abundance  to  assist  those  whose  past  efforts  have 
yielded  so  much  to  their  pleasure.  To  enable  the 
matter  to  be  properly  advertised,  I  would  ask 
intending  contributors  to  forward  particulars  of 
their  gifts  without  delay,  so  that  proper  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  All  plants,  flee.,  should  be 
delivered  here  on  the  day  prior  to,  or  not  later  than 
9  a.m.  on  the  morning  of,  the  exhibition.  The 
perishable  nature  of  these  articles  renders  an 
earlier  sending  unadvisable.  The  use  of  three 
spacious  sale  rooms  has  been  given  free  of  cost  by 
Messrs.  Galbraith,  Bethune  &Co.,  Ltd.,  who  have 
also  offered  to  conduct  the  auction  sale  and  give 
their  fees  to  the  funds.  A  great  expense  has  thus 
been  saved,  and  the  only  costs  to  be  defrayed  are 
those  of  advertising,  &c.  The  entireproceedswill 
be  equally  divided  between  the  tv/o  societies.  The 
exhibition  will  be  opened  at  10.30 a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, August  1.  The  sale  by  auction  commences 
promptly  at  2  p.m.  Admission  tickets  (6d.  each) 
can  be  obtained  on  application.  Programmes 
giving  the  names  of  donors  and  particulars  of  their 
gifts  will  be  printed  in  due  course,  price  3d.  each. 
A  limited  number  of  advertisementscan  be  inserted. 
Notice  of  contributions  will  be  gratefully  received 
and      acknowledged     by      the      local      honorary 


secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke  (gardener  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Belper),  Kingston  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby  ;  or  by  Messrs.  Galbraith,  Bethune  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors  and  Land  Agents, 
Market  Place  and  Derwent  Street,  Derby,  from 
either  of  whom  tickets  and  all  further  information 
can  be  obtained,     R.  T.  Bethune. 

Carters  Monarch  Stock. — Anew  and  very 
fine  strain  of  Ten-week  Stock  is  Carter's  Monarch. 
Our  trial  proves  that  it  comes  into  bloom  par- 
ticularly early,  and  the  great  length  of  spike 
favours  a  continuance  of  blossom  for  a  long  period. 
Its  fragrance,  which  at  any  season  is  most  refreshing 
and  agreeable,  fills  the  air  during  the  early  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  immense  size  of  individual 
pips,  together  with  the  unusual  length  of  spike, 
makes  a  bed  of  these  plants  very  effective,  and 
certainly  for  the  flower  basket  they  possess  con- 
siderable value  in  early  summer.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  March,  and  seedlings  planted  out  early  in 
May  provided  a  good  display  in  June.  Many 
visitors  who  have  inspected  them  agree  that 
the  strain  is  an  excellent  one,  the  bold  spikes, 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  purity  of  its 
colour  making  an  impression  that  will  probably 
remain  for  some  length  of  time.  As  with  all  other 
Stocks  there  is  a  proportion  of  single  flowers,  but 
the  percentage  is  below  the  average.  It  would 
seem  that  the  new  Monarch  is  a  glorified  form  of 
the  now  well-known  and  popular  Princess  Alice — 
a  favourite  Stock  with  everyone.  W.  Strugnell. 
The  Weather  in  the  North. — After  some 
very  fine  dry  weather,  lasting  from  June  6  till 
June  27,  the  weather  in  the  north-eastern  counties 
underwent  a  remarkable  change,  with  disastrous 
results  to  many  tender  plants  in  fields  and  gardens. 
Slight  frosts  were  experienced  from  June  28  to 
July  2,  that  of  the  morning  of  July  1  being  the 
most  severe,  1°  being  registered  in  a  Stevenson's 
lowered  screen,  which  means  at  least  3"  of  ground 
frost  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  cold  northerly 
wind  helped  to  accentuate  the  evil  wrorght 
amongst  tender  plants.  Potatos  were  badly 
blackened  in  places.  Kidney  Beans  suffered  very 
much,  also  Begonias,  Ageratums,  Dahlias,  and 
other  bedding  plants.  I  very  much  fear  that 
Strawberries  in  full  flower,  and  also  Raspberries 
in  the  same  condition,  have  been  badly  in- 
jured. These  two  crops  looked  remarkably  well 
previously  and  were  quite  a  contrast  to  several 
other  fruit  crops  this  season,  such  as  Plums  and 
Cherries,  which  are  absolute  failures.  Gooseberry 
crops  are  under  the  average,  while  Currants  are 
full  crops.  The  Apple  crop  will,  I  fear,  be  a  very 
light  one.  This  may  be  the  effects  of  the  cold  wet 
autumn  of  1905,  followed  by  similar  conditions  in 
spring,  which  culminated  in  a  rainfall  during  May 
"!  o  78  inches,  with  an  extremely  low  temperature. 
The  month  of  June  was  very  dry.  Vegetable 
crops,  though  late,  are  looking  well.  As  a  result 
of  the  recent  frosts,  the  common  bracken  (Pteris 
aquilina)  has  also  been  blackened,  showing 
in  a  marked  degree  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
recent  meteorological  conditions  in  Ross-shire. 
W.  Laing  Minty,  Ardross,  Alness,  N.B. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

SIMMER  SHOW  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 
July  10,  11. — After  an  interval  of  one  season, 
when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
summer  show  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  the  Society  was 
again  privileged  to  visit  Holland  Park,  Ken- 
sington, on  the  above  dates.  On  former  occa- 
sions it  has  been  obvious  to  everyone  attending 
these  shows  that  no  situation  in  London  could 
possibly  be  more  suitable  for  the  holding  of  a 
horticultural  exhibition  than  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  this  fine  old  residence  at  Kensington, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  the  scene  appeared 
brighter  and  more  o-lorious  than  ever.  The 
weather  was  fair,  if  not  fine,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  appeared  to  be  much  larger  than  at  pre- 
vious exhibitions,  whilst  the  exhibition  itself 
was  quite  as  attractive  as  previous  ones  have 
been. 

Orchids,  though  less  numerous  than  at  the 
Temple  Show,  made  a  good  display,  and  the 
Orchid  Committee  recommended  four  First" 
Class  Ceitificates,  one  Botanical  Certificate,  and 
six  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  a  large  number 
of  novelties  to  inspect,  and  amongst  the  awards 
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were  one  First-Class  Certificate  and  ten  Awards 
of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  did 
not  make  any  award  to  a  novelty. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  luncheon, 
at  midday,  when  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  Captain 
Holford,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Society's  committees. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show,  which  cer- 
tainly involve  considerable  extra  work  on  the 
part  of  the  secretaries  and  upon  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  Mr.  Frank  Reader,  &c,  were  satisfac- 
tory. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mary  Countess 
of  Ilchester,  the  private  gardens  were  opened 
to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  garden- 
ing charities.  The  charge  made  for  admission 
was  one  shilling,  and  we  believe  that  a  sum  of 
£156  12s.   was  thus  realised. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Mcl.eod,  Amos  Perry,  C.  T. 
Druery,  T.  W.  Turner.  W.  P.  Thomson,  W. 
Bain,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Howe,  R.  Wilson  Ker, 
C.  E.  Shea.  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jno.  Jennings,  G. 
Reuthe,  R.C.  Notcutt,  R.  W.  Wallace,  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  M.  J.  James,  Ed.  Mawley,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Jno.  Green.  Chas.  Dixon,  F.  Page 
Roberts  (Rev.);  Geo.  Paul,  II.  J.  Cutbush,  C.  j. 
Salter,  H.  J.  Jones.  Chas.  Jeffries,  II.  15.  May, 
Jas.  Walker,  W.  Barr,  J.  W.  Barr,  and  R. 
Hooper  Pearson. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  Ben  R.  Cam  &  Soxs,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  staged  a  beautiful  lot  of 
garden  Roses,  and  boxes  of  specimen  blooms, 
principally  H.  T.  and  T.  varieties.  Countess  of 
Derby  is  a  new  H.  T.  The  flower  is  of  good 
shape,  the  colour  being  cream,  tinted  with  faint 
rose.  The  new  seedling,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  was 
prominent  in  several  vases.  Lucy  Carnegie, 
although  small,  is  a  charming  flower,  the  sul- 
phur-coloured centre  being  set  off  with  outer 
rosy  petals.  Well-known  varieties  occupied  the 
exhibition  boxes. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
showed  a  charming  exhibit  of  Roses.  They  had 
bunches  in  vases  at  the  back,  and  boxes  con- 
taining larger  blooms  in  the  front.  Such  beau- 
tiful varieties  as  Bessie  Brown,  I'lrich  Brunner. 
Killarney,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shar- 
man  Cuawford  were  shown  in  exhibition 
while  at  the  background  were  Rambler  and 
Polyantha  varieties  arranged  in  pyramid?.! 
shape. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cn  -- 
Nurseries,  Herts,  made  a  beautiful  display  of 
Roses  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  tents.  The  great 
poles,  covered  with  such  fine  Roses  as  Waltham 
Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler,  Sweetheart  (Wichu- 
riana),  and  other  varieties,  were  txtreme'y  effec- 
tive, and  cut  flowers  of  Hybrid  Tea  and  other 
exhibition  Roses  were  shown  in  baskets  and 
other  leceptacles,  in  which  they  wee  massed  in 
bunches. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  ground  exhibits 
in  the  large  Orchid  tent  was  one  from  Messrs. 
R.  &  G.  Ctjthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Mid- 
dlesex. It  was  composed  of  Rambling  Roses, 
including  Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha,  and  most  of  the 
novelties  we  have  seen  in  th's  section  of  Roses. 
The  plants  were  arranged  thinly,  and  between 
them  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  in 
flower,  including  hybrid  Verbenas  in  the  newest 
varieties,  Lilium  longiflorum,  L.  auratum,  L. 
speciosum,  L.  giganteum,  Hydrangea  Hortensia. 
Ivy -leaved  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  other  species.  The  effect  was 
brilliant  and  varied. 

Messrs.  Hubbies.  Ltd..  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Roses  which  was  remarkable 
fur  the  pretty  standards  of  Wichuriana  and 
Polyantha  varieties  which  it  contained.  These 
standards  had  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a 
bouquet.  In  other  forms  were  Hiawatha,  Lady 
Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins,  &c,  and  very  fine  blooms 
of  the  varieties  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Mildred 
I  .rant. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  also  had  a  corner  exhibit  in  the  large 
tent,  and  arranged  their  display  of  Roses  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  firm  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing  at  the  Temple  Show.  Both  the  plants 
and  the   cut   flowers  were  excellent   in   quality, 


and  they  had  a  pretty  effect.  Many  of  the  cut 
flow*ers  were  arranged  in  small,  green  bucket- 
like  jeceptacles,  and  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
be  well-flowered  dwarf  plants  of  the  varieties 
represented. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtown- 
ards,  co.  Down,  showed  vases  of  Roses,  some 
of  which  were  new  varieties,  that  named  Mrs. 
Jardine  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
"single"   Irish  Elegance  was  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  Ltd.,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  showed  Roses  that  were  of 
superb  quality.  Among  the  more  notable  blooms 
were  Liberty,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mdme.  Moreau 
(gold  and  rose),  Irish  Engineer,  and  Irish 
Beauty  (carmine  and  white  respectively!,  Kil- 
larney,  and  Florence  Pemberton. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Sun,  Woking  Nur- 
sery, Surrey,  occupied  much  of  the  central 
tabling  in  one  of  the  large  tents  with  an  array 
of  hardy  flowers  and  Roses.  The  border  flowers 
were  a  representative  lot.   and  embraced  many 


shown,  Purity  being  one  of  the  best  (fig.  18l,. 
Mrs.  G.  Fry  has  large  petals  of  a  clear  salmon 
shade  ;  Beatrice  has  wavy  petals,  which  are  pale- 
yellow  at  their  base,  passing  to  a  pale-salmon 
tint.  Miss  Dorothy  Hardwick,  Percy  Foster 
(scarlet),  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie  (yellow),  and  Mad. 
A.  Patti  (of  the  Picotee  type)  were  all  notable 
varieties  in  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwii.i.im,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  exhibited  a  beautiful  batch  of 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  single  and  double 
varieties  being  about  equally  represented. 
Among  the  double  forms  notable  varieties  seen 
were  Mary  Tope  (white),  Margaret  Gwillim  (yel- 
low), Morning  Star  (a  new  white  variety),  and 
Pride  of  Eltham  (rich  primrose). 

\k---rs.  John  I.aing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Lon- 
don, showed  many  single  and  double-flowered 
varieties.  Yellow,  pink,  salmon,  white,  scarlet, 
am)  nther  shades  were  seen,  the  flowers  being 
very  showy.  Lady  Sefton  (rosy  pink),  Lord 
Craven  (a  deep  scarlet,  almost  crimson,  shade),. 


Fig.  i6. — cypripedium  godefroy.e  var.  hodgkinsoni. 
(See  Report  of  the  Holland  Mouse  Show,  p.  36.) 


new  and  choice  varieties.  Among  the  Roses 
was  a  magnificent  box  of  Mildred  Grant.  An 
epergne  of  the  white  Maman  Cochet  was  also 
very  fine. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  exhibited 
a  nice  collection  of  Roses.  Sprays  of  Rambler 
varieties  hung  over  from  the  back,  the  small 
white  Rover's  Musk  formed  a  plume  of  Roses, 
with  vases  and  boxes  of  larger-flowering  kinds, 
such  as  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Killarney,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  all  in  capi- 
tal form. 

A  small  group  of  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Grimson,  York  House,  Sutton. 

Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Tiverton 
Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  staged  a  beautiful  exhibit  of 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias.  The  flowers  were 
very  large,  of  first-class  form,  and  they  showed 
exquisite  colourings.     Many  new  varieties  were 


and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hall  (soft  salmon)  may  be  men- 
tioned as  varieties  of  merit. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nur- 
sery, Feltham,  showed  tuberous-rooting  varieties 
uf  much  merit.  The  flowers  were  'very  large  and 
'.he  plants  well  grown.  The  beautiful  shades  of 
colours  common  in  this  plant  were  well  repre- 
sented— soft  shades  of  salmon,  seen  in  John  Peed, 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  Mrs.  W.  II.  Edwards 
(with  white  edging),  scarlet,  as  in  William  Mar- 
shall, King  Edward  VII.  (new),  and  George  Pike, 
white  and  blush,  well  shown  in  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ed- 
wards, Mary  Pope,  Countess  of  Ilchester,  &c. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh. 
showed  about  40  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
variegated  Nasturtiums,  labelled  Stark's- 
Hybrids.  A  new  carmine-coloured  Sweet  Pea 
was  shown  under  the  name  of  George  Stark. 

E.  Mocatta.  Esq..  Woburn  Place.  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson),  showed  a  nice 
assortment  of  Sweet  Peas  in  about  40  varieties. 
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Sweet  Peas  in  variety  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Poupart,  Twickenham. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford.  Wem,  Shropshire, 
showed  flowers  arranged  in  vases.  He  staged 
the  new  variety  Horace  Wright,  also  Henry 
Eckford,  whose  shade  of  colouring  is  unique  ; 
Miss  Willmott,  Queen  of  Spain  (new,  the  shade 
is  flesh  colour),  Maud  Guest  (new),  &c. 

Messrs.   John   King  &   Sons,  Coggeshall,  dis- 


II ariiy  Flowers. 

Mt-ssrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
displayed  about  30  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata. 
The  spi!«es  were  cut  with  long  growths  that  en- 
abled them  to  be  arranged  to  great  advantage. 
Josephine  Gerbaud,  Eugene  Iris,  Coquelicot, 
Esperance,  and  Cameron  are  the  more  notable 
varieties. 

Mi     A  ims    Perry,   Winchmore   Hill,   London, 


Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  an  in- 
teresting lot  of  plants — hardy  Heaths,  Alpines, 
choice  flowering  shrubs,  Eremuri,  Rhododen- 
drons, Ixias,  and  many  others.  The  White 
Campanula  Moerhemi  was  especially  good. 

Gaillardias  and  Delphiniums  from  Messrs. 
Kf.i.way  &  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  made  a 
verv  fine  display.  Notable  varieties  of  the  lat- 
ter  are    Edward   VII.    (deep   violet,    with   white 


I'lG.    17. — ROSE    QUEEN    OF    SPAIN  ! 


played   a  large-  number  of  Sweet  Peas  in  most 
of  the  newer  and  better  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  showed 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas.  They  had  the  new  varie- 
ties Miss  Audrey  Crier,  Elsie  Herbert,  Etta 
Dylte,  and  Dora  Cowper,  all  of  which  are  de- 
scribed on  p.  38.  Helen  Lewis,  the  medal 
flower  of  last  year,  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Henry 
Eckford,  Miss  Willmott,  &e. 

Messrs.  Carters,  High  Holborn,  London, 
displayed  vases  and  epergnes  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
vfjreat  variety. 


FLOWERS    ILIisK-COLODKED,    FADING   TO   CKEAM. 
AT   THE    HOLLAND    HOUSE    SHOW  (see  p.  35). 

N.j  made  a  fine  display  with  water-loving  and 
bog  plants,  and  in  which  the  endless  variety  of 
tints  seen  in  Grasses,  Bamboos,  Typhas, 
Rushes,  Eulalias  and  other  tall  foliage  plants 
were  shown  to  advantage.  Gun  f  eras,  Ferns, 
Spiraeas,  Iris  Kaempferi  (a  notable  feature), 
Water  Lilies,  which  were  resplendent  with 
beauty,  and  a  representative  collection,  all  con- 
tributed to  a  charming  display,  suggestive  of 
much  that  could  be  done  in  the  garden  on  simi- 
lar lines. 

In  the  open  Mr.   Perry  arranged  a  very  fine 
group   of  herbaceous  plants. 


OliTAINED    AN    AWARD    OF    MISUl'i 


centre),  Countess  of  Ilchester  (pale  blue  and 
white |,   and  John   Thorpe. 

A  fine  group  of  border  Carnations  in  pots  was 
exhibited  by  J.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Put- 
ney fgr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Street).  The  group  con- 
tained selfs  and  vellow-ground  varieties,  also 
a  few  "  Malmaisons."  The  plants  showed  good 
culture.  , 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  contri- 
buted a  rock  water  garden  and  choice  hardy 
border  flowers.  Among  the  latter  were  many 
good  Lilies  in  large  groups,  such  as  L.  tigrmum 
and  L.  splendens,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Humboldti,  a 
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fine  mass  of  L.  candidum,  and  man}-  others.  The 
Lilies  were  especially  good  and  Iresh-looking, 
and  formed  a  feature  of  the  exhibit ;  the  Irises 
were  also  well  shown,  the  rich  colours  of  the 
Japanese  kind  were  well  seen  amid  the  green  of 
Bamboo  and  Eulalia  and  other  similar  things. 

Water  Lilies  were  very  pretty  and  nicely 
grouped,  while  the  rockery  contained  a  choice 
assortment,  notably  of  Calochorti. 

Mr.  M.  Frichard,  Christchurch  Nurseries, 
Hants,  contributed  a  brilliant  display  of  hardy 
flowers,  among  which  varieties  of  Japanese 
Irises  (I.  Kaempferi)  were  most  attractive.  Some 
of  the  Delphiniums  shown  were  of  extra  good 
quality,  particularly  the  variety  named  "  Magni- 
ficent." Alstromerias,  Hemerocallis,  Eremurus 
Bungei,  and  wonderful  flowering  growths  of 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  were  included  amongst 
many  other  varieties  of  border  flowers. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  60,  High  Street,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  showed  border  flowers.  The 
■White  Campanula  alba  coronata  attracted  At- 
tention. Hemerocallis  Thunbergi,  Armeria 
rubra,  Centaurea  Wiedmanni,  Gaillardias  (of 
many  shades),  and  perpetual  flowering  Pinks, 
were  all  well   shown. 

Mary  Countess  of  Ilchestee,  Abbotsbury 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Kempshall),  showed  un- 
usually fine  flowering  spikes  of  Phormium 
tenax,  Beschorneri«i  yuccoides,  and  Cordyline 
australis  in  a  setting  of  Agaves,  Aloes  and  other 
succulent  plants. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
showed  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Solanum  Wend- 
landi,  bunches  of  Roses  and  many  vases  of  gar- 
den border  flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  showed  a  choice  array 
of  hardy  flowers.  The  group  was  arranged 
with  taste,  taller  subjects  being  used  as  foils  to 
smaller  ones.  Liliums,  Delphiniums,  Campanu- 
las, Gladioli,  Lupins,  hardy  Nymphaeas,  Sal- 
vias, Centaureas,  &c,  formed  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  the  group. 

Messrs.  Ware  also  showed  miscellaneous 
hardy  flowers  in  season — Paeonies,  Carnations, 
Delphiniums,    Gaillardias,   &c. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  boxes  and  pans  of  Alpine 
and  rock  garden  plants.  The  same  firm  also 
displayed  a  group  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias 
and  excellent  strains  of  Streptocarpus  and 
Gloxinia. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Buny'ard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
.Kent,  showed  a  large  array  of  hardy  border 
flowers.  The  large  flowering  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata  major  was  shown  well ;  we  also  noticed  a 
nice  vase  of  Centaurea  macrocephala.  The 
double  White  Campanula  Morheimii,  Delphini- 
ums in  variety,  Liliums,  Irises,  CEnotheras,  and 
many  other  subjects  contributed  to  a  pleasing 
display. 

Mr.  J.  Bradshaw,  Southgate  (gr.  Mr.  White- 
leggl,  contributed  a  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers 
■ — Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Heucheras, 
and  other  things  being  shown  in  large  numbers. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  a 
mixec*  collection  of  garden  flowers,  including 
many  Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  hardy 
border  flowers,  &c  The  Roses  were  an  especial 
feature  of  the  group,  many  old  favourites  being 
presented  in  excellent  condition. 

Messrs.  K.  H.  Bath  &  Co.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech,  displayed  a  similar  group  to  the  last- 
named  exhibitor.  They  had  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  border  flowers,  the  whole  being  backed  by 
a  row  of  showy  spikes  of  Delphiniums.  The 
new  double  blue  Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard 
found  a  place  in  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  W.\i.  Eull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  vases  of  Gladioli,  plants  of  the 
ornamental-leaved  Hydrangea  nivalis,  and 
specimens  of  a  new  blue  Lobelia — Bull's  Com- 
pact Double. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Noicutt,  The  Nursery,  Wood- 
bridge,  displayed  hardy  garden  flowers  in  great 
variety. 

Mr.  H.  C.  l'i  i.ham,  Elsenham,  Essex,  showed 
a  temporised  rock-garden  furnished  with  appro- 
priate plants.  Campanula  pumila  and  C.  p. 
alba  were  splendidly  shown. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  staged 
bunches  of  garden  flowers  and  rock-garden 
plants. 

The  Guildfokd  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co., 
Guildford,  Surrey,  showed  border  flowers  in 
grent  variety.     Liliuni  'Browrlij  was  repres  mel 


by  several  good  plants  in  pots.  A  large  selec- 
tion of  CEnotheras  was  shown  ;  spikes  of  Del- 
phiniums were  also  prominent. 

Messrs.  Wh.  Artindale  &  Son,  Nether 
Green,  Sheffield,  showed  hardy  flowers,  among 
which  was  a  large  number  of  Delphiniums  and 
several  shades  of  Iceland  Poppies,  one  of 
orange  colour  being  very  pleasing. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  showed 
hardy  plants  in  great  variety,  including  Water 
Lilies,  Japanese  Irises,  Eremuri,  Dictamnus, 
Scabiosa  Caucasica,  Potentillas,  and  many  other 
showy  subjects.  The  same  firm  a'so  staged  a 
large  assortment  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Hardy  flowers  in  variety  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  We 
noticed  a  fine  batch  of  the  old  Siberian  Lark- 
spur Delphinium  grandiflorum  plenum — very 
rich  in  colour  and  most  effective.  Heucheras, 
Eryngiums,  Campanulas,  Alstromerias,  and 
many  examples  of  cut  shrubs. 

Ferns. 

Displays  of  these  plants  were  confined  to  two 
exhibitors,  but  each  was  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  put  up  a 
large  group,  comprised  entirely  of  choice  sorts, 
all  of  which  were  beautifully  grown.  In  Adian- 
tums,  A.  macrophyllum  bipinnatum,  A.  macro- 
phyllum  striatum,  A.  tetraphyllum  acumina- 
tum, and  A.  curvaturn  were  specially  good, 
while  the  beautiful  A.  lunulatum  was  never 
seen  in  better  form.  A.  caudatum — another 
pretty  species  with  drooping  fronds — was 
equally  good.  The  Aspleniums  included  cicu- 
tarium,  the  best  forms  of  the  bulbiferum  type, 
and  other  choice  sorts.  Davallias  were  repre- 
sented by  all  the  choicest  sorts.  D.  solida 
superba,  which  recently  gained  a  First  Class 
Certificate,  was  beautifully  shown.  Numerous 
varieties  of  D.  fijiensis  were  specially  good. 
D.  braziliensis,  a  new  introduction,  is  a  beauti- 
ful species.  D.  Veitchii,  D.  retusa,  and  others 
were  good.  Nephrolepis  were  well  shown,  and 
included  exaltata  superba,  a  crested  form  which 
was  recently  given  a  First  Class  Certificate.  N. 
Piersoni  elegantissima  recently  gained  a  First 
Class  Certificate,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Ferns.  Gymnogrammas 
included  the  best  of  the  silver  and  gold  forms 
in  plain  and  crested  varieties.  Of  Pteris  there 
were  P.  Summersi,  crested  forms  of  P.  cretica, 
P.  scaberula,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton, 
arranged  a  beautiful  group  on  the  ground,  with 
large  specimens  at  the  background  and  choice 
sorts  in  front.  Tinted  varieties  are  always  a 
feature  with  this  firm.  Didymochlaena  trun- 
catula  (with  bronzy  fronds),  Davallia  polyantha, 
Doodia  aspera,  multifida,  Adiantum  tinctum, 
A.  Veitchii,  A.  macrophyllum,  and  A.  Hender- 
soni  gave  colour  to  the  group.  Pteris  Childsi, 
Pteris  scaberula,  Gleichenias,  and  Platyceriums 
were  well  shown  in  the  best  sorts.  Davallia 
Fijiensis  robusta,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
the  same  species  were  good.  Nephro'epis  Fos- 
teri,  N.  Piersoni,  N.  Scottii,  and  other  sorts 
were  well  shown.  Aspleniums  included  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  A.  praemorsum,  Lygodiums  in 
all  the  best  species,  Polypodiums  on  tree  stems, 
Woodwardia  radicans  cristata,  Aspidium  laser- 
pitiifolium,  large  Dicksonias,  Alsophilas,  Cibo- 
tiums,  and  other  imposing  species  made  up  a 
very  fine  exhibit. 

Stove  Plants. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Granard  Nurseries,  Putney 
Park  Lane,  S.W.,  made  an  exhibit  of  Palms 
and  other  fine  foliage  plants  ;  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  worked 
up  in  the  shape  of  columns,  &c. 

Me  srs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nur- 
Siries,  London,  S.E.,  made  an  exhibit  of  Cala- 
diums,  in  which  the  plants  were  remarkable  for 
good  development  of  colour  rather  than  large 
size.  A  new  variety  named  King  Haakon  was 
especially  pretty ;  the  leaves  are  of  rosy  flesh 
and   green   shades. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, exhibited  a  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  in 
the  centre  being  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Dracaena  Victoria.  Tree  Ferns,  Nepenthes, 
Codiaeums,  Bougainvillea  "  Maud  Chettle- 
burgh  "  were  all  pretty  and  attractive. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,    had    a    corner   exhibit    in    the   large 


Orchid  tent.  It  was  composed  of  well-grown 
Alocasias,  Codiaeums,  Cordylines,  Palms,  and 
other  decorative  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May-,  Upper  Edmonton,  displayed 
a  beautiful  batch  of  Ixoras.  The  varieties  in- 
cluded I.  macrothyrsa,  with  large  trusses  of 
bloom,  I.  Dixiana,  one  of  the  best  kinds,  with 
deep  orange-coloured  flowers,  I.  Williamsi,  I. 
aurantiaca,  I.  Fraseri,  I.  amabilis,  and  others. 
Ixoras  are  now  used  by  florists,  and  are  found 
very  serviceable.  Mr.  May  has  grown  quite  a 
large  number  for  the  market  this  season,  and 
they  have  sold  readily.  Codiaeums  were  also 
well  shown,  and  a  large  collection  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  (cut  bloom),  which  included  the 
most  useful  semi-double  varieties  grown  for  mar- 
ket purposes,  also  the  best  of  the  new  Cactus- 
flowered  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, West  Norwood,  showed  a  group  of  plants 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  with 
a  few  Tree  varieties  in  addition.  From  the 
same  firm  was  exhibited  an  imposing  group  of 
Caladiums,  most  of  them  large  specimen  plants 
of  brilliant  colours. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

A  group  of  Lisianthus  eythropensis  was  shown 
by  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  Eythrop, 
Aylesbury  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Gibbs).  The  open  salver- 
shaped  blossoms  are  coloured  violet,  with  dark 
base  and  gold  anthers — an  exceptionally  fine 
flower. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nur- 
series, Middlesex,  furnished  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  largest  tent  with  "  Malmaison  "  and  Tree 
Carnations,  hybrid  Verbenas,  Lantanas,  Roses 
(Lady  Gay,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  and  other  varie- 
ties), Ferns,  Palms,  &c.  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
style  of  arrangement  of  such  groups  at  the 
Temple  and  other  shows  is  well  known,  and  the 
exhibit  under  notice  was  as  effective  as  the  best 
of  them.  Adjoining  this  group  was  an  exhibit 
of  rockery  and  water  plants.  Enclosed  by  the 
rockery  was  a  small  pool  of  water  containing 
Nymphaeas,  &c. 

Paeonies  and  tufted  and  fancy  Pansies  made  a 
fine  show  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  the  last-named  flowers  being-  in 
superb  form  and  in  great  variety.  The  same 
firm  also  contributed  fancy  and  regal  Pelargo- 
niums and  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Road,  Bal- 
combe,  Sussex,  showed  tree,  border,  and  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  in  popular 
varieties. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  showed  vases 
of  American  or  winter-flowering  Carnations  in 
the  newest  and  choicest  varieties.     : 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  miscellaneous  greenhouse  flower- 
ing plants.  They  had  a  very  fine  display  of 
the  showy  Solanum  Wendlandi  in  small  pots, 
Ericas  in  variety,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Carnations, 
and  pans  of  coloured  Nymphaeas. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  dis- 
played handsome  Cannas,  some  of  the  spikes 
being  not  more  than  6  inches  high.  .Victory 
(scarlet  and  gold),  Hesperides  (pale  orange), 
Niagara  (crimson,  with  a  golden  t  edge),  and 
Franz  von  Vecsey  (cherry-cerise — quite  a  new 
shade  in  Cannas)  are  among  the  more  distinct 
and  novel.  The  same  firm  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas,  the  individual  flowers  as 
well  as  the  trusses  calling  for  admiration  in  such 
superb  condition  were  they.  Jeannie  Gordon 
(cream  and  pink),  King  Edward  VII.,  Emily 
Eckford  (fine  blue),  Evelyn  Byatt  (a  rich  flame 
colour),  and  others  formed  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
showed  Streptocarpi. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
their  new  rose-coloured   Lupine. 

Messrs.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
a  white  and  yellow  variety  of  market  Chrysan- 
themum. 

Mr.  R.  Rasmussen,  Eastville  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  batch  of  bedding 
Petunias  in  small  pots. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  showed  their 
new  varieties  of  Sweet  Sultans,  vases  of  a  yel- 
low-coloured Carnation,  and  boxes  of  Roses,  in 
which  was  seen  a  huge  specimen  of  the  variety 
Mildred  Grant. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  Somerset, 
showed  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
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Mt.  Tas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
.exhibited  border  and  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations. 
The  Nizam  'a  new  tancy),  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor  (dark  clove  colour),  Viscountess  Ebring- 
tcm,  new  (buff  yellow — a  unique  colour),  Miss 
"Willmott  (of  most  perfect  form),  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington  (heliotrope)  are  all  good  kinds. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hummerston,  Epping,  showed  a 
new  double  pink  Zonal  Pelargonium  named 
iPride  of  Essex. 

Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  ex- 
hibited by  Lady  Phillimore,  Campden  Hill, 
W.  (gr.  Mr.  Becket). 

AWARDS. 
Begonia  Miss  May  Sutton. — A  very  large  flower 
with  extra  wide,  shell-like  petals  opening  some- 


Alice  Rothschild,  Eythrop,  Aylesbury  (gr.  Mr. 
Gibbs).  The  flowers  of  this  greenhouse  perennial 
plant  are  of  deep  purple  colour,  and  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  species  L.  Russellianus  figured  in 
these  pages  on  September  1,  1888,  p.  240.  (Award 
of  Merit.) 

Pelargonium  Hector  Piacomcili. — This  Ivy-leaved 
variety  with  semi-double,  blush-mauve  coloured 
flowers  with  red  markings  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  &  G.  Cuthbert.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Nymphtea  James  Brydon,  a  rich  crimson  variety 
shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Richardia  Mrs.  Roosevelt . — This  variety  has  mode- 
rately large  sulphur-coloured  spathes  and  macu- 
lated foliage.  In  appearance  it  would  seem  to 
be  between  R.  hastata  and  R.  Elliottiana.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Amos  Perry.     (Award  of  Merit  ) 


Fig.  i8. — begonia  purity:   flower  white,    obtained  an  award  of  merit  at  the 

holland  house  show. 


what  loosely,  of  very  pale  pink  colour  with  deeper 
rose  at  the  margins.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

B.  Purity. — This  is  a  pure  white  variety  of  per- 
fectly circular  form,  moderate  size,  and  every 
petal  crimped  or  crenated  several  times.  It  is 
the  best  flower  we  have  seen  of  this  type,  and  is 
very  full  in  the  centre.  Both  the  varieties  above 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 
(Award  of  Merit.)     See  fie.  18. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  Mrs.  Charles  Lowthian 
Bell. — This  is  an  extra  fine  variety  of  the  type,  the 
flowers  being  of  unusual  size.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dowson.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Davallia  clegans  variety  Mayi. — A  variety  with 
broad  pinnules,  and  one  having  a  fine  effect. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Lisianthus  x  eythrbpensis. — A  group  representing 
flowers  of  this  reputed  hybrid  was  shown  by  Miss 


OsmunJa  Mayi. — This  is  a  variety  of  O.  palustris, 
with  somewhat  congested  pinnules,  having  linear 
markings  of  creamy-white.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May.     (First-Class  Certificate.) 

Rose  Queen  oj  Spain. — A  large  H.T.  variety, 
obtained  as  a  seedling  from  Antoine  Rivoire.  The 
petals  are  of  flesh  colour,  becoming  paler  and 
developing  a  little  creamy  shade  as  they  become 
older.  The  blooms  possess  a  large  number  of 
petals,  and  are  thus  in  the  florists'  language  "  very 
full."  Shown  by  Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons, 
Farnham,  who  had  numerous  specimens.  A 
photograph  of  som:  of  the  flowers  exhibited  is 
reproduced  at  fig.  17.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Rose  Mrs.  Jardine. — A  H.T.  variety  having  large 
shell-like  petals  of  deep  rose  colour.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  (Award  of 
Merit.) 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair^ 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  F.  Sander, 
W.  Thompson,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy.  W. 
Boxall.  De  B.  Crawshay,  W.  A.  Bilney,  H.  Little,- 
J.  W.  Potter,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  T  W. 
Bond,  A.  A.  McBean.  W.  Bolton,  F.  J.  Thorne,. 
W.  Cobb,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Arthur  Dye  and  H  t' 
Pitt. 

In  the  main  tent  one  side  of  the  central  staging 
was  occupied  entirely  by  Orchids,  the  first  group, 
which  commenced  in  front  of  the  staging  and  ex- 
tended a  considerable  distance,  being  staged  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  The  back 
of  the  group  was  of  graceful  Palms,  among  which 
were  arranged  many  finely-flowered  specimens  of 
Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  in  the  centre  being 
an  example  of  the  feather-fronded  Polypodium 
Knightii,  over  which  trailed  spikes  of  the  large 
yellow  Oncidium  macranthum  hastiferum.  Arch- 
ing forward  were  long  sprays  of  Oncidium  phyma- 
tochilum,  Brassia  verrucosa,  and  other  species' 
with  slender  sprays,  and  giving  colour  in  the 
middle  area  were  batches  of  the  Sanderian  strain 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Martinetii,  the  variety  Flambeau 
being  of  an  intense  reddish  rose  tint  with  purple 
lip,  the  same  rich  reddish  hue  suffusing  teveral. 
of  the  same  section  ;  a  selection  of  Vanda 
Sanderiana  with  seven  spikes  of  very  fine  flowers, 
and  selections  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  including 
C.  M.  Glory,  Fairy  Queen,  formosissima,  Fasci- 
nator and  Wageneri  chrysoglossa,  a  fine  white 
form  with  orange-o  loured  base  to  the  lip.  Odon- 
toglossum  amabile  Royal  Sovereign  is  like  a 
large  spotted  O.  cr.spum,  with  the  large  and  long 
labellum  indicating  O.  Harryanum  in  the  purple 
marking  at  the  1  ase.  The  sepals  and  broader 
fringed  petals  were  white  with  clusters  of  rose- 
purple  flowers  in  the  middle  ;  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Hardy's  variety  of  the  M.  v.  rubellum  section,  with 
crimson  mask  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  Several  speci- 
mens of  the  pure  white  Lselia  majalis  alba,  a  good 
specimen  of  a  pale  yellow  variety  of  Masdevalliat 
Harryana ;  several  Lacaana  bicolor,  Sanders' 
variety,  of  Acineta-like  growth,  with  long  pendent 
racemes  of  cream-white  flowers  with  purple  label- 
lums;  several  hybrid  Odontoglossums;  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Epidendrum  Medusae,  with  many  of 
its  singular  flowers.  The  plant  has  been  in  culti- 
vation since  1882.  Stanhopea  Devoniana,  and  two 
other  Stanhopeas,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana 
Monarch,  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  variety, 
were  also  noticed.  A  conspicuous  plant  was  a  tall 
specimen  of  Vanda  coerulea  of  Messrs.  Sander's 
recent  importation,  which  seems  far  superior  to 
any  previously  imported.  The  inflorescence  bore 
fine  round  flowers  of  large  size  and  of  white 
ground  colour,  the  venation  being  followed  by- 
road bands  of  a  light  violet  hue. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  furnished  the  next 
large  group,  which  was  excellently  staged  and 
embraced  many  except  onally  good  Orchids.  Pro- 
minent were  the  orange  and  scarlet  colour  of  the 
clumps  of  Epidendrum  Boundii  ;  the  trailing, 
spikes  of  the  larj,e  yelljw  Oncidium  macranthum, 
of  which  there  were  about  140  feet  of  infloresence  ; 
the  showy  flowers  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  one 
specimen  of  which  bo:e  five  grand  flowers  on  a. 
spike,  and  another,  the  viriety  Queen  Alexandra^ 
had  the  labellum  almcst  entirely  of  a  rich  claret- 
crimson  colour.  Spathoglc  ttis  Colmani  var. 
fulvissima,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gatton 
Park  hybrids  of  this  Spathoglottis,  and  in  which 
the  large  yellow  floweis  we.e  spotted  and  tinged 
with  reddish-rose  over  the  whole  surface  except 
the  tips  of  the  sepals,  which  were  of  canary- 
yellow.  Interesting  flants  in  Mr.  Colman's- 
group  were  several  Dendrobiums  MacCartbiae 
with  large  rose  and  white  flowers,  that  beautiful' 
Ceylon  species  which  p  lzzles  most  growers,  but 
which  Mr.  Bound  succeeds  with  admirably;  a 
nice  selection  of  Odontoglossums,  including  tbe 
spotted  O.  crispum  Bo.ineyanum,  &c,  was  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, staged  a  group,  which,  in  accordance  with 
their  usual  custom,  contained  a  selection  of  known 
good  things  and  a  few  sterling  novelties  raised  at 
their  establishment.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
best  of  the  novelties  was  the  new  and  pretty 
Odontoglossum  x  Eurydice  (see  Awards )  ;  others 
were  a  fine  series  of  O.  Rolfeae,  raised  at  Heaton, 
and  which  in  beauty  seem  to  eclipse  the  Con- 
tiuental  form.  The  group  contained  a  very  in- 
teresting set  of  hybrids  and  fine  varieties  of 
species,  those  noted  as  of  special  worth  being 
SophrO-Laelia  laeta  Charlesworthii,  a  lovely  dwarf 
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hybrid,  with  large  reddish  rose-coloured  flowers  ; 
several  plants  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Fire  King,  the 
noble  reddish  crimson  variety,  first  shown  by  the 
late  Mrs.  R.  Briggs-Bury ;  Miltonia  vexillaria 
CEdippe  and  M.  v.  augusta,  both  very  handsome; 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossiaa  and  several 
other  hybrids  of  Brassavola  Digbyana  ;  a  very  fine 
form  of  Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild,  of  an  intense 
rosy-crimson  colour,  and  with  greenish-gold 
veining  on  the  lip ;  a  form  of  Schomburgkia 
Thomsoniana,  with  good  cream-white  flowers  with 
purple  lips.  Cymbidium  Huttoni,  the  now  rarer 
Miltonia  Endresii,  with  many  pretty  white  flowers 
marked  with  rose  ;  a  very  fine  batch  of  the  large 
white  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestadtiana,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  white  flowers  for  cutting  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  "Daisy  Barclay,"  the  beautiful  hybrid 
for  which  ].  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  formerly 
obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  ;  Cymbidium 
Huttoni  and  a  large  number  of  other  rare 
Orchids. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  Richmond  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H,  Young),  staged 
a  small  but  very  select  group,  including  the  hand- 
some Cattleya  Whitei,  Wigan's  variety,  the  unique 
Zygopetalum  Roeblingianum,  two  good  specimens 
of  Platyclinis  filiformis  with  many  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum 
Joyce,  a  pretty  variety  with  large  white  flowers 
formed  much  like  those  of  O.  Pescatorei,  and  with 
light  violet  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  Also 
in  the  group  were  two  good  forms  of  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis,  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  eximia,  some  good  Sobralias,  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Dearei  and  other  rare  species,  for  some 
of  which  see  Awards. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  an 
effective  group  in  which  were  a  very  interesting 
series  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  ranging  from  the 
pure  white  C.  G.  alba  to  the  charming  C.  G.  Mrs. 
Somerset  Webb,  a  fine  white  flower  tinged  witli 
lilac,  and  the  handsome  C.  G.  superba,  as  richly 
coloured  as  the  general  run  of  C.  labiata.  C. 
Warscewiczii,  Low's  variety,  had  finely  coloured 
flowers,  the  usual  yellow  blotches  on  the  lips 
being  reduced  to  mere  specks.  The  pretty 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  bore  21  fine  spikes, 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  alba  and  other 
hybrids.  Cypripedium  niveum,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
A.  Ruckeri,  Cattleya  bicolor  Grossii,  Sobralia 
Wilsoni,  C.  Mossiae  Arnoldiana,  Smee's  variety, 
and  other  rare  varieties  were  included  in  the 
group,  which  also  contained  some  distinct  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Edward  Tack,  a  very  finely  formed  flower  of 
typical  colour 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  a  basket  of  six 
plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Hardy's  variety,  a 
form  of  M.  v.  superba  of  the  M.  v.  rubella 
section,  and  with  rose-pink  flowers  having  a  mask 
of  crimson  lines  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  a  flower 
of  Sobralia  Sanderiana,  a  large  form  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  rose.  The  lip  is  of 
large  size,  and  claret-coloured  in  front,  yellow  in 
the  centre. 

Monsieur  A.  A.  Peeters,  St.  Gilles,  Brussels, 
showed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  large  pure  white 
Cattleya  Mrs.  Myra  Peeters  (Gaskelliana  alba  X 
Warneri  alba),  one  of  the  finest  of  white  Cattleyas, 
and  for  which  the  Orchid  Committee  voted  an 
Award  of  Merit,  which  the  exhibitor  refused  to 
accept.  Viewed  by  comparison  with  other  awards 
given  to  white  Cattleyas,  the  plant  seemed  to  have 
been  worthy  of  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins),  sent  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  a  very  pretty  form  of  a  uniform  light 
rosy-lilac  colour. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr.  Mr. 
Stevens),  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Crawshayanum,  Walton  Grange  variety,  with  a 
fine  inflorescence  of  very  large  flowers. 

AWARDS. 

First  Class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  callo-Rothschildianum,  from  J.  Gur- 
ney Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  The  splendidly  grown  plant 
as  exhibited,  with  two  strong  spikes,  each  of  three 
large  and  handsome  flowers,  represented  the  finest 
hybrid  of  C.  Rothschildianum  yet  seen.  The  large 
dorsal  sepal  was  greenish-white,  closely  lined  with 
chocolate  purple  ;  the  broad  petal  cream-white, 
with  closely  arranged  blotched  lines  of  claret- 
ourole.  and  the  large  labellum  reddish-brown. 


Cypripedium    Godetroya  leucochilum    Hodgkinsoni, 

from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans.  A  re- 
markable variation,  equal  in  size  and  in  the  thick 
substance  of  the  flower  to  C.  bellatulum.  The 
broad  sepals  and  petals  were  sulphur-yellow,  the 
veining  being  claret-purple ;  the  large  labeilum 
cream-white,  unspotted  except  on  the  inside  (fig. 
16,  p.  32). 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  "  White  Queen,'  from  W. 
P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Hull.  The  "  white 
gigas  "  for  which  Mr.  Burkinshaw  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  August  4,  1903.  Flowers  pure 
white,  with  the  rose  lip  of  typical  C.  Warscewiczii. 

Bulbophyllum  virescens,  from  Sir  FrederickWigan  , 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young).  A  noble  Malayan  species  allied  to  B. 
Pahudi  and  B.  Ericssoni.  The  plant  bore  mono- 
phyllous  oblong  pseudo-bulbs  and  an  erect  umbel 
of  eight  flowers,  each  extending  over  6  inches 
across  the  sepals,  which,  with  the  narrow  petals, 
were  whitish  veined  with  pale-green,  the  face  of 
the  column  and  the  hinged  labellum  being  tinged 
with  rose-colour. 

Award  of  Merit 

Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Hye  (C    Harrisoniana  x 

B.  Digbyana),' from  MajorG.  L.  Holford,  CLE., 
C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  A  pretty  novelty  and  the  first  cross 
effected  between  B.  Digbyana  and  the  slender- 
bulbed    Cattleyas,    flowers     in    shape    indicating 

C.  Harrisoniana,  blush-rose,  with  distinctly  three- 
lobed  labellum,  which  is  fringed,  pale-rose  in  front, 
disc  light-yellow. 

Acrides  virens  Sanderat,  from  Messrs.  Sander  it 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  The  first  albino  of  this  pretty 
and  floriferous  species.  Flowers  in  racemes,  pure 
white. 

Brasso-Cattleya  striata,  splendidissima  (B  fragrans 
x  C.  Mossiae),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  A 
pretty  and  fragrant  white  flower,  in  which  the  large 
labellum  is  the  prominent  feature,  and  which  has 
an  orange  disc  and  pale  rose  apex. 

Odontoglossum Eurydice  (hastilabium  x  cirrosum), 
from  Messrs.  Chap.lesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford.  A  remarkable  cross,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, the  best  characters  of  the  species  being 
brought  out  in  a  short  inflorescence.  Sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate,  whitish,  with  numerous  red-brown 
bars  on  the  inner  two-thirds.  Lip  constricted  in 
the  middle,  the  base  yellowish,  tinged  with  brown, 
the  front  lobe  blush  white. 

Cattleya  F.  IK.  Wigan,  Goodson's  variety  (Schil- 
leriana  x  Dowiana  aurea),  from  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day).  A  very  handsome  hybrid  of  the  form  of 
C.  Schilleriana,  sepals  and  petals  whitish,  tinged 
with  purple,  lip  veined  with  rose-crimson. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  Zandaghe  vanity,  trom  Gus- 
tave  H.  Muller,  Esq.,  Rotterdam.  A  singular 
and  showy  variety,  with  the  lip  of  typical  O. 
grande,  but  with  a'suspicion  of  O.  Schleipenanum 
i  i  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower,  which  ap- 
proaches O.  Williamsianum,  which  might  be  a 
hybrid  of  the  other  two  species  named.  Sepals 
yellow,  barred  with  brown  ;  petals  broad  yellow, 
barred  with  brown  on  the  inner  halves  ;  lip  whitish 
with  brown  bars  at  the  base. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Hemipilia  amcthystina,  from  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  A  singu- 
lar terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a  single  roundish 
variegated  leaf,  and  an  erect  inflorescence  of  rose 
flowers  with  amethyst  purple  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

A  superb  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
numbering  some  40,  and  making  a  singularly 
attractive  group,  was  staged  at  one  end  of  a  tent 
by  Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridge- 
worth.  The  collection  included  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Cherries.  Some  of  these  latter, 
12  years  old,  stood  10  feet  in  height,  and  some 
Peaches  8  feet  in  height.  All  the  trees  were 
finely  fruited,  the  Peaches  especially  being  large 
and  well  coloured.  The  whole  represented  a 
triumph  in  pot-tree  culture.  The  Peaches  in- 
cluded Sea  Eagle,  Duke  of  York,  l'rincess  of 
Wales,  Peregrine,  and  Thos.  Rivers.  The  Nec- 
tarines were  Early  Rivers  and  Victoria.  The 
Cherries  comprised  Empress  Eugenie,  May 
Duke,  Early  Rivers,  Black  Bigarreau,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  and  Emperor  Fiancis. 

A  smaller,  but  excellent,  lot  of  trees,  18 
in  number,  were  staged  by  S.  HEILBUT,  Esq., 
Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Camp).  Of  Nectarines, 
six  fine  trees  being  present,  Early  Rivers  was 
the   chief,   the   fruits   laree  and   well   coloured . 


Peaches  included  Peregrine,  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall, Hale's  Early,  Early  Rivers,  Elton,  Black 
Bigarreau,  Emperor  Francis,  Bigarreau  Napo- 
leon, and  B.  Noir  de  Guben.  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  iV  Sons,  Maidstcne,  had  a  large  collection 
of  pot  trees  of  lesser  size  and  more  varied.  In 
this  group  were  Cherries,  Apples,  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  other  fruits.  The  trees  were  well 
fruited,  and  served  to  show  what  a  remarkable 
variety  could  thus  be  obtained  in  a  compara- 
tively limited  space.  Most  of  the  trees  were, 
quite  young. 

Collections  ok  Fruit. 
Of  very  high  merit,  showing  first-class  culture, 
was  the  collection  of  Pineapples  and  Straw- 
berries shown  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llan- 
GATTOCK,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gr.  Mr.  T.  • 
Coomber).  There  were  17  handsome  Queen 
Pines,  all  of  perfect  form,  dishes  of  Raymaker 
and  Barrington  Peaches,  a  seedling  Melon,  and 
the  finest  samples  in  the  show  of  Strawberries — 
Gunton  Park,  Trafalgar,  The  Laxton,  Bedford- 
shire Champion,  Leader,  The  Bedford,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  Fillbasket.  These  were 
displayed  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  most  attractive 
way.  Messrs.  W.  May  &  Co.,  Teynham,  Kent, 
set  up  a  most  interesting  collection  of  36  dishes 
of  Cherries,  the  fruits  very  fine  samples.  The 
finest  whites  were  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Alton 
Heart,  Florence  Heart,  and  Amber  Heart.  The 
best  blacks  were  Black  Eagle,  Waterloo,  Webb's 
Improved  Black,  Turkey  Heart,  and  Bedford- 
shire Black  Heart. 

C.  C.  Paine,  Esq.,  Haverstock  Hid  (gr.  I.I. 
Whiting),  sent  nine  bunches,  berries  large  and 
finely  finished,  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and 
some  Melons. 

From  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
Kent,  "came  numerous  very  fine  Melons,  richly 
coloured  and  handsomely  net  ed,  named  Col- 
lege seedling ;  also  three  baskets  of  Dymond 
Peaches. 

L<>rd  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Allan),  sent  fine  Strawberries  in  variety.  Gun- 
ton  Park,  Lady  Sufneld,  Lord  Suffield,  Trafal- 
gar, Waterloo,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  Sir  J.  Pax- 
ton,  and  others,  several  varieties  showing  singu- 
larly deep  colour. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.  had  a  most 
interesting  collection  in  dishes  and  boxes  of 
Peaches,  Waterloo  and  Alexander.  Cherries, 
Kentish  Black,  Ludwig  Bigarreau,  Elton  Heart, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Emperor  Francis,  Flo- 
rence, St.  Margarets,  Windsor,  Noir  de  Gulcn, 
Waterloo,  and  Noble.  Also  yellow  and  red 
Raspberries,  various  well-preserved  Apples,  and 
a  large  variety  of  Strawberries,  including  Louis 
Gauthier,  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  Latest  of  All, 
British  Queen,  The  Bedford,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
Royal  Sovereign. 

Vegetables. 
Of  these  products,  Peas  were  the  dominant 
feature,  Messrs.  J  as.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hol- 
born,  having  staged  p:obably  the  largest  collec- 
tion seen  at  any  similar  exhibition.  There 
were  not  fewer  than  250  dis'ies,  and  all  diversely 
named.  The  collection  included  the  very  finest 
and  newest  variety  in  "  Quite  Content,"  with 
pods  6  to  7  inches  long  ;  and  samples  of  those 
now  regarded  as  quite  old.  Also  there  were 
first  earlies,  the  pods  quite  ripe,  and  such  late 
ones  as  Carter's  Michaelmas  and  Sutton's  Late 
Queen  were  slats ;  yet  all  raised  from  one 
sowing.  Of  the  finest  pods,  besides  Quite  Con- 
tent, were  Duke  of  Albany,  Alderman,  Glad- 
sLon?,  Duchess,  Rent-Payer,  Standard,  Captain 
Cuttle,  Stratagem,  and  others.  The  firm  also 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuces. 

Miss  M.  A.  L0D3E,  Loosely  Park,  Guil  iford 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Stannard),  sent  12  varieties  of  seed- 
ling Peas,  many  evidently  very  fine  and  merit- 
ing attention,  being  specially  great  croppers. 

Exhibits  in  the  Open. 

Mr.  D.  Russell,  of  the  Essex  Nurseries, 
Brentwood,  showed  extensively  variegated  and 
other  pictorial  shrubs  and  trees,  and  a  welcome 
bit  of  bright  colour  was  imparted  to  the  group 
by  a  score  of  Canna  in  flower.  Of  novelties  we 
may  mention  1'lmus  minor  foliis  variegatis, 
Arabia  pentaphylla,  and  the  yellow-foliaged 
variety  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  and  a  plant 
3  feet  high  of  Veronica  Traversi  conspicuous  for 
its  extreme  floriferousness. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  of  the  Richmond  Nur- 
series,  Richmond.    Surrey,    showed    a   eroui)   of 
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similar  plants,  but  placed  widely  apart,  so  as  to 
show  them  to  better  advantage.  These  consisted 
largely  of  forms  of  Hedera,  both  variegated  and 
green-leaved,  Dimorphanthus,  Eleagnus  macro- 
phylla,  Cistus  ladaniferus,  and  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles.  The  group  was  backed 
with  purple   Beech  and  1'runus   Pissardi. 

Messrs.  W.  FROMOW  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nurseries,  Chiswick,  arranged  a  large  group  of 
pictorial  trees  and  shrubs  consisting  of  Japanese 
Acers  in  great  variety,  the  entire  group  being 
bordered  with  a  line  of  Arundinana  Fortunei 
variegata   and   Eurya   latifolia   variegata. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  showed  numerous  specimens  of 
Veronica  Autumn  Glory,  and  V.  Blue  Gem,  the 
former  with  deep  blue,  and  the  latter  with  light 
blue  flowers.  There  were  also  examples  of 
Catalpa  syringaefolia,  aurea,  Abies  pungens 
glauca,  Clematis  erecta  alba,  and  several  other 
varieties. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  and 
Barnet,  showed,  as  usual,  a  large  assortment  of 
Topiary  objects,  which  must  have  cost  infinite 
trouble  to  form  and  keep  in  shape. 

Pigmy  trees  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Carter, 
.if  High  Holborn,  and  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,   Covent   Garden,   London. 

Mr.  Amos  Terry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  had  a  showy  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  cut  blooms  of  choice  species  and 
varieties,  including  Heuchera  sanguinea,  H.  s. 
Walker's  variety,  Perry's  variety  of  Phlox 
I.aphami  (a  distinct,  blue-flowered  variety),  a 
number  of  showy  Turk's  Lilies,  such  as  L.  par- 
dalinum,  L.  pardalinum,  Red  Giant,  the  scarlet 
L.  dalmaticum,  and  others.  A  number  of  big 
bunches  of  Delphiniums  in  variety  were  shown. 

An  extensive  exhibit  of  Cabbage  and  Cos 
varieties  of  Lettuces  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Carters,  High  Holborn,  London,  of  which, 
although  most  of  them  were  in  the  best  state  for 
consumption,  nothing  in  the  way  of  novelties 
was  observed,  with  the  exception  of  Holz- 
schuhe's  Success,  a  brown-leaved  Cabbage 
variety,  New  York  Peerless,  with  red  spotted 
leaves,  and  Jumbo  Giant  White  Cos.  The  same 
firm  showed  a  number  of  well-flowered  plants  of 
their  new  double-flowered  blue  Lobelia,  excel- 
lent as  a  basket  plant,  as  which  it  was  shown. 

Horticultural  Sundries,  Implements,  &c. 

The  Potters'  Art  Guild  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Watts' 
Village  Industry),  Compton,  Guildford,  ex- 
hibited vases,  ornamental  pots  of  quite  new 
forms  in  modern  pottery,  and  square  and  circu- 
lar receptacles  for  plants,  a  wellhead,  &c,  all 
but  the  last  being  manufactured  from  a  fine 
kind  of  red  clay.  Garden  seats  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  Castle,  Baltic  Wharf,  Millbank,  Lon- 
don, made  of  unpainted  Oak,  ship  timber,  mas- 
sive and  endurable ;  vases,  plant  tubs  and  sun- 
dials from  Messrs.  PuXHAM  &  Son,  71,  New- 
man Street,  London,  W.  ;  motor  and  hand  mow- 
ing machines  by  Messrs.  Green  &  Sons — a  very 
old-established  firm  of  makers.  Messrs.  Ran- 
some  &  Sims  were  likewise  exhibitors  of  motor 
mowers. 

Messrs.  Champion  &  Co.,  Old  Street,  City 
Road,  showed  handsome  plant  tubs  of  polished 
Oak.  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  Regent  Street, 
W.,  showed  vases,  pedestal,  window-boxes,  bor- 
dering for  flower  b:ds,  sun-dials,  and  basin  and 
fountain  in  terra  cotta  :  Messrs.  D.  Roberts  & 
Son,  Tottenham,  London,  N.,  had  plant  tubs 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  uses.  Models  of  glass- 
houses, &c,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Duncan 
Tucker  &  Sons,  of  Tottenham,  showing  light, 
yet  strong,  construction  and  ample  means  of 
ventilation:  Messrs.  Skinner,  Board,  &  Co., 
Rupert  Street,  Bristol,  showed  an  a'mateur's 
glass-house,  furnished  with  plant  benches  of 
corrugated  iron  sheeting. 

Garden  seats,  summer-houses  of  canvas,  and 
garden  hose  on  reels  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Headley  &  Edwards,  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  who 
also  had  specimens  of  plant-vases  constructed 
with  light  iron  ribs  ;  the  interiors  to  be  lined 
with  fine  turf,  which  keeps  alive  and  is  kept 
Cut  close  with  the  shears. 

Messrs.  W.  Poore  &  Co.,  52,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  showed  American  stoves  and  the  Chal- 
lenge hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  glass- 
houses  and  other  strictures.  Messrs.  Tabor  & 
Co.,  Dunedin  House,  Basinghall  Avenue,  E.C., 
showed  samples  of  their  Fertiliser.  The  Italian 
firm,  "Manufactura  de  Signa,"  of  Florence — 
London    address,    17,    Mount    Street,    W. — exhi- 


bited garden  seats,  vases,  plant  tubs  of  antique 
design  in  a  sort  of  light-coloured  terracotta. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Cornwall,  Warwick  Gardens, 
Worthing,  showed  his  very  convenient  form  of 
fruit-packing  baskets  for  transit  by  rail  or  post. 
A  combined  tray  and  table,  with  folding-up 
legs,  came  from  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros.,  and  fine 
soft  spongy  peat  for  Orchids  and  stove  plants, 
and  painted  and  polished  Oaken  tubs  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Don,  of  Park  Row,  Notting- 
ham. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  of  Wood  Green, 
London,  showed  manures,  sprayers,  weed  killers, 
garden  tools,  and  appliances,  insecticides,  soil  in 
variety,  fruit-packing  boxes — a  very  large  ex- 
hibit.' 

Gishurst  compound  and  preparations  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  came  from  Price  Patent 
Candle  Co.,  Battersea ;  and  Mr.  J.  George, 
14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  had  a  small  exhibit 
of  manures,  soils,  insecticides,  and  mushroom 
spawn.  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  showed 
a  number  of  their  specialities  applicable  to  uses 
in  gardens ;  and  Ollendorffs,  15,  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  showed  manures  for  special  pur- 
poses, Peruvian  Guano,  as  did  Messrs,  W.  Voss 
&  Co.,  Carlton  Works,  Glengail  Road,  Millwall, 
London,  including  their  "  Wonderful,"  a 
soluble  powder  manure  of  excellent  quality,  and 
green  sulphur,  a  French  product  of  extreme 
fineness  that  can  be  used  with  a  small  pair  of 
bellows  against  microscopical  moulds  and  other 
fungi.  Slugene,  the  best  substance  for  the  de- 
struction of  slugs,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  .Stan- 
ley &  Co.,  Ltd.,  69,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Street,  Ealing, 
showed  pretly  glass  devices  as  flower-holders 
for  dinner  table  decorations. 

Messrs.  Corry  &  Co.,  Shad  Thames,  London, 
S.E.,  exhibited  insecticides,  plant  cleansers,  and 
manures  in  great  variety.  Messrs.  Ramsome, 
Sims.  >v  jKiEhKih-,  Ipswich,  had  hand  and  horse 
mowing  machines. 

Knapsack  and  other  sprayers,  insecticides, 
syringes,  &c,  were  shown  bvDE  Luzv  1 
93,  Lilford  Roacl,  Camberwell.  Mr.  G.  \Y. 
Riley-,  Norwood  Road,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  made 
a  very  extensive  show  of  summer-houses,  one 
being  of  circular  shape  and  mounted  on  a  turn- 
table, so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  readily 
turned  in  any  desired  direction.  In  all  cases 
the  woodwork  was  polished  and  varnished,  and 
the  front  parts  were  constructed  of  barked  oak. 

Awards   made  by  the  Council. 

Sherwood  Cup:— H.  B.  May,  for  pot  plants. 

Gold  Medals:— W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  for  a 
group  of  plants  ;  Lord  Llangattock,  for  fruits  ; 
T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  San- 
der &  Sons,  for  Orchids ;  H.  B.  Mav,  for  Ferns, 
&c. 

Silver  Cups: — G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  for 
fruits  and  flowers ;  G.  Paul  &  Son,  for  Roses 
and  herbaceous  plants ;  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for 
Peas,  &c.  ;  J.  Peed  &  Son,  for  Caladiums, 
&c.  ;  L.  R.  Russell,  for  ornamental  trees,  &c.  ; 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  for  Begonias,  &c.  ;  J.  Jack- 
man  &  Sons,  for  Roses,  &c.  ;  Wm.  Paul 
&  Son,  for  Roses;  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  for  hardy- 
plants  ;  J.  Hill  &  Son,  for  Ferns;  Frank  Cant, 
for  Roses ;  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  for  fruit  trees  in 
pots ;  Amos  Perry,  for  hardy  plants,  kc.  ; 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  for  Orchids;  M.  Pritchard, 
for  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  ;  Blackmore  &  Lang- 
don,  for  Begonias;  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  for 
Orchids ;  Gunn  &  Sons,  for  Phloxes ;  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  for  Orchids ;  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  for 
Roses;  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  for  hardy  Peas; 
R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  for  greenhouse  plants. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medals: — Barr  &  Sons, 
for  hardy  plants  ;  J.  Cheal  &  Son,  for  trees  and 
shrubs ;  W.  Hull  &  Son,  for  stove  and  other 
plants  ;  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  for  Cannas,  &c.  ;  G. 
Reuthe,  for  herbaceous  plants ;  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  for  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  ;  Dobbie  &  Co.,  for 
Violas,  &c.  ;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  for  Orchids, 
&c.  ;    J.   Forbes,  for  Pentstemons,  &c. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medals: — J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  for  Caladiums,  &c.  ;  R.  H.  Bath 
&  Co.,  for  Roses,  Carnations,  &c.  ;  A.  F.  Dut- 
ton,  for  Carnations;  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  for 
Maples,  &c.  ;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  for  Roses ;  G.  & 
A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  for  herbaceous  plants;  G.  Cool- 
ing &  Sons,  for  Roses  ;  A.  Dickson,  for  Roses  ; 
W.  Iceton,  for  foliage  plants  ;  Kelway  &  Son, 
for  herbaceous  plants ;  King's  Acre  Nursery- 
Co.,  for  Roses. 

Silver     Flora    Medals  : — H.    Eckford,    for 


Sweet  Peas;  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  for  herbaceous 
plants  ;  D.  Russell,  for  shrubs  ;  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
for  hardy  plants  ;  A.  LI.  Gwillim,  for  Begonias  ; 
C.  F.  Waters,  for  Carnations ;  Jarman  &  Co., 
for  Sweet  Sultans  ;  J.  Douglas,  for  Carnations  ; 
E.  E.  Crimson,  Esq.,  for  Roses;  Lady  Philli- 
more,  for  Fuchsias ;  Mary  Countess  of  Ilches- 
ter,  for  semi-tropical  plants ;  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
for  Solanum  Wendlandi,  &c.  ;  J.  A.  Young, 
Esq.,  for  Carnations;  W.  Artingdale  &  Son, 
for  herbaceous  plants ;  G.  Stark  &  Son,  for 
Sweet  Peas. 

Silver  Knightian  Medals  : — Messrs.  Ray, 
for  Cherries. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals: — C.  C.  Paine, 
Esq.,  for  Grapes;  Swanley  College,  for 
Melons ;  J.  King  &  Son,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  E. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  for  Sweet  Peas;  W.  Poupart, 
for  Sweet  Peas ;  H.  C.  Pulham,  for  Al- 
pines ;  Misses  Hopkins,  for  Alpines ;  Heath 
&  Son,  for  miscellaneous  plants;  A.  J. 
Upton,  for  Alpines  ;  W.  &  J.  Brown,  for  miscel- 
laneous plants ;   V.  Slade,  for  Pelargoniums. 

Horticultural   Sundries,   Implements,   &c. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian: — Manifattura  di 
Signa,  for  terra  cotta  vases. 

Silver  Knightian: — G.  W.  Riley,  for  rustic 
summer-houses ;  A.  Shanks  &  Son,  for  lawn 
mowers ;  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  for  greenhouses ; 
Merryweather  &  Sons,  spraying  apparatus ;  D. 
G.  Cornwell,  fruit-packing  boxes. 

Silver  Banksian: — Wood  &  Sons,  for  horti- 
cultural sundries ;  Pulham  &  Sons,  for  rock- 
work  ;  Ransomes,  Sims  and  Jefferies,  for  lawn 
mowers,  &c.  ;  Potters'  Art  Guild,  for  terra 
cotta  garden  furniture;  Philip  Castle,  for  gar- 
den seats  and  tables ;  T.  Green  &  Son,  for 
lawn  mowers ;  Headley  &  Edwards,  for  o-arden 
furniture. 

Bronze  Banksian: — Geo.  James,  Herbert  & 
Co.,  and  J.  Bentley,  for  horticultural  sundries; 
Champion  &  Co.,  for  tubs  for  shrubs;  Liberty 
&  Co.,  for  terra  cotta  vases,  &c.  ;  Abbott  Bros., 
for  table  trays  and  preserving  bottles ;  Dowell 
in,  for  Orchid  pottery;  J.  Pinches,  for 
Acme  labels. 


SWEET   PEAS   AND   VIOLAS   AT 
WISLEY. 

On  July  6  a  deputation  from  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  \V.  Marshall,  chairman,  visited 
Wisley  to  inspect  the  Sweet  Peas  and  Violas 
then  in  flower.  The  trial  of  Violas  is  in  reality 
the  continuation  of  a  trial  which  commenced 
last  year,  therefore  awards  had  already  been 
made  to  some  of  the  best  varieties.  On  the 
occasion  under  notice  three  marks  were  awarded 
to  Viola  Maggie  Mott,  which  is  certainly  a  very 
good  flower,  and  distinct  amongst  the  pale-blue 
Violas  of  the  type  of  Kitty  Bell  and  Dorothy. 
It  was  agieed  that  Royal  Sovereign  was  the 
best  yellow  variety,  and  that  King  Cup  and 
Jennie  are  identical,  but  are  not  so  rich  in 
colour  as  Royal  Sovereign.  White  Empress  was 
the  best  white  variety  present,  but  Marchioness 
was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  this. 
Archie  Grant  was  the  best  dark-blue  flower,  but 
Councillor  Watters  had  a  better  habit  of  growth, 
was  more  floriferous,  its  flowers,  however,  are 
rather  purple  than  blue. 

The  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  for  two  reasons :  the  first 
is  that  the  seeds,  as  supplied  by  the  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen,  were  in  many  cases  very 
untrue  to  name,  some  varieties  containing 
almost  as  many  "  rogues  "  as  true  flowers.  The 
second  reason  is  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
varieties  cultivated  to  allow  of  the  new  ones  be- 
ing judged  in  comparison  with  older  sorts  of  the 
same  type,  which  in  all  cases  of  florists'  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  is  very  desiratle.  Three 
marks  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
varieties,  which  have  already  been  described  in 
these  columns.  Countess  Spencer  (light  rose 
colour),  John  Ingman  (reddish-rose),  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  (sulphur  coloured),  Mrs.  G.  Hig- 
ginson  (pale  blue  or  mauve),  Dainty  (white, 
very  faintly  tinted),  Jcannie  Gordon  (pink  and 
white),  Helen  Pierce  (pale  blue),  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford (white I,  and  Helen  Lewis  (rcse  coloured). 
One  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  is  Helen 
Pierce,  the  pale  blue  standard  being  marked 
with  deeper  coloured  wave-like  veining.  Scar- 
let Gem  was  one  of  the  least  true  varieties,  and 
many  of  the  seeds  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster  failed 
to  grow. 
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NATIONAL   SWEET   PEA. 

July  5. — We  were  enabled  to  publish  a  report 
of  the  principal  classes  of  this  show,  which  was 
in  progress  as  we  wrote,  in  our  last  issue,  and 
we  now  print  further  details. 

/Eighteen  bunches,  distinct. — Among  three  good 
'exhibits,  that  stayed  by  Mr.  T.  Vickers,  Well 
Vale,  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

.Twelve  varieties,  distinct. — Mr.  Chas.  Bread- 
more  was  followed  in  this  class  by  Messrs. 
Saltmalsh,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Nine  lunches  of  Sw:et  Peas,  distinct. — Thirty- 
seven  displays  were  seen  in  this  class.  The 
premier  collection  came  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Lees, 
Wnrblington  Cottage,  Havant. 

Six  bunches  in  distinct  varieties. — The  best  dis- 
play among  twenty-four  was  that  shown  by  Dr. 
JLamplough,  Kirstall,  Alverston. 

Special  Colour  Classes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  varieties  and 
prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  of  scheduled  colours: — White: 
Dorothy  Eckford,  shown  by  Dr.  Lamplougii. 
Blush :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Procter,  Carnfoith.  Crimson :  King 
Edward  VII.,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  HlTCHlN,  Tre- 
varrick,  Cornwall.  Cerise  :  Coccinea,  shown  by 
the  last-named  exhib  tor.  Rose  and  carmine  : 
Lord  Eosebery,  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Y.  Green, 
Eyr.sfo  d.  Pink:  Gladys  Unw.n.  Orange: 
Mis;  Willmott,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Breadmore. 
Yellow  and  buff:  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  shown  by 
Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Richmond,  Surrey.  Laven- 
der: Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  s':own  by  Messrs. 
C  &  A.  Clark, 'Ltd.,  Dover.  Biue  :  Romolo 
Piazzani,  shown  -by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore. 
Mauve  :  Mrs.  W.  W  right,  shown  by  Dr.  Lamp- 
I.OUGH.  Violet  and  purple:  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore.  Maroon 
and  bronze:  Black  Knight,  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Cradue,  Addlestone,  Surrey.  Magenta :  George 
Gordon,  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark, 
Ltd.  Picotee-  edged  :  Lottie  Eckford,  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Ackland,  Fiome.  Str.ped  and  flaked 
red  and  rose :  America,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Usher  (gr.  to  C.  K.  Wild,  Esq.),  New  Eltham. 
Striped  and  flaked  purple  and  blue  :  Princess 
■of  Wales,,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Ackland.  Bi- 
colour :  Triumph,  shown  by  Messrs.  Clark. 
Fancy :  Agnes  Johnstone,  shown  by  Mr. 
Breadmore. 

New  Varieties. 
With  a  view  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of 
never  varielies  of  Swe:t  Peas,  the  colour  classes 
were  duplicated  for  varieties  introduced  in  or 
since  1901,  and  which  were  not  in  the  society's 
classification  table.  No  award  was  given  un- 
less the  variety  showed  distinctness  from  or 
supeiority  to  those  alieady  in  cultivation.  In 
many  of  the  classes  no  awards  were  given,  but 
they  were  in  thos2  following: — Blush:  Bobby 
K.,  shown  by  Mr.  Chandler,  Haslemere. 
Crimson:  Queen  A'exandra,  shown  by  Messrs. 
I.  House  &  Son,  Wcstbury-on-Trym.  Laven- 
der :  Lord  Nelson,  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
House.  Blue:  Bolton's  Blue,  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Aldersey,  Chester.  Violet  and  purple:  Mrs. 
M.  Oerhold,  shown  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Gerhold, 
Penarth.  Striped  and  flaked  purple  and  blue  : 
Helen  Pierce,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Castle, 
Brunscombe,    Oxford. 

Awards  to  Novelties. 

Sw:et  Pea  Audrey  Crier. — The  society  offered 
a  silver  medal  for  the  finest  novelty  shown. 
This  was  secured  by  Mr.  C  W.  Breadmore 
for  his  va-r'ety  Audrey  Crier;  in  ad  .1  ton  a  first 
class  certifc  tj  was  awarded  to  it.  Tie  flower 
greatly  resembles  Gladys  Unwin,  but  the  colour 
is  much  brighter,  due  to  the  deeper  suffusion 
of  rose.  The  standard  is  very  large  and  some- 
what reflexed,  forming  with  the  wings  a  very 
tiandsome  bloom. 

A'  nrds  of  merit  were  awarjed  the  following 
new  varieties:  — 

Princess  Maud  of  Wales.— A  very  handsome 
and  brightly-coloured  variety  of  salmon-pink 
shade,  the  well-formed  and  large  standard 
being  deeper  coloured  along  its  centre ;  the 
wings  are  paler  than  the  standaid,  and  the  keel 
is  white.        ' 

Maud  Guest. — This  variety  is  white,  faint'y 
flushed  with  mauve.  The  standard  is  lare;e, 
and  has  a  wavy  margin.  The  inflorescence"" is 
developed  on  tall,  stiff  stems. 

Horace  Wright.— A  fine,  dark-blue  colouied 
flower,    almost    purple.     A    useful    addition    to 


the  dark  coloured  section.  The  above  three 
varieties  from  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem. 

Dora  Cow  per. — A  not  over-large  flower  of  yel- 
low and  buff  shades.  Three  flowers  are  seen 
in  most  cases  on  the  peduncle. 

Etta  Dyke. — A  very  handsome  white  flower, 
said  to  be  a  sport  from  the  well-known  Countess 
Spencer,  which  variety  it  much  resembles  in 
form. 

Elsie  Herbert. — Said  to  be  a  cross  between 
Dorothy  txkford  and  George  Herbert.  It  is  a 
large  flower,  with  white  ground  suffused  with 
faint  rose.  The  standard  is  very  large.  The 
above  three  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more. 

Queen  of  Norway. — A  lavender-colouied  flower 
of  much  merit,  all  the  parts  being  large, 
especially  the  standard,  which  is  wavy  in  out- 
line. Three  pips  are  seen  on  the  truss.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Bolton. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
Non-competitive  displays  of  Sweet  Peas 
were  staged  by  the  following  exhibitors:— 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech  (Silver 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Canne'.l  &  Sons,  Swanley  (Gold 
Me  lal)  ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolveihampton  (Gold 
Medal)  ;  Miss  H.  Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall,  Upton- 
on-Thames  (Silver-Gilt  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Gilbert 
&  Sons,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire  (Silver  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Holborn  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal).;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay 
(Gold  Medal);  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birming- 
ham (Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  "E.  W.  King  &  Co., 
Coggeshall  (Silver  Medal)  ;  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Oxford  Road,  Paling  (Silver  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  an  unique  arrange- 
ment of  baskets  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  with  other  baskets  suspended  :  one  of 
the  pref.iest  exhibits  in  the  show  (Gold  Medal)  ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester  (Gold 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Rv- 
burgh  (Silver-Gilt  Medal)  j  Mr.  II.  Eckford, 
Wem  (Gold  Medal);  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark, 
Dover  (Silver-C.dt  Medal);  and  Mr.  W.  J  Un- 
win. Histon,  Cambs.  (Gold  Medal). 


CROYDON   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  4. — The  thirty-ninth  summer  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
grounds  of  Brickwood  House,  Addiscombe  Road. 

ROSES. 

Open    Classes. 

There  was  seen  a  moderately  large  display  of 
blooms,  but  the  unfavourable  weather  prevailing 
when  the  plants  started  to  grow  seems  to  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  earlier  flowers. 

Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct.— This  was  a  nursery- 
man's class,  and  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was 
Mr.  F.  J.  Jefferies.  Rose  grower,  of  West  Croy- 
don, who  had  in  his  exhibit  capital  blooms  of 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mildred 
Grant,  Capt.  Hayward  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford ;  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  who  had  especially 
good  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Etienne  Levet 
and  Marie  Baumann. 

The  class  for  12  Roses,  of  one  variety,  brought 
a  creditable  box  of  blooms  from  Mr.  F.  J. 
Jefferies. 

Challenge  Cup.— A  Challenge  Cup  or  Bowl  Com- 
petition was  open  to  Amateurs  for  3G  Roses  in 
distinct  varieties.  The  1st  prize  fell  to  E.  M. 
Eversfield,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  the  Roses  from  the  heavier 
soils  of  Sussex  were  finer  and  of  more  substance 
than  those  from  off  the  lighter  soils  round  Croydcn 
and  Reigate.  The  winning  stand  contained  good 
blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mad.  G.  Luizette, 
Mildred  Grant,  Alice  Lindsell,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.' 
Palter  l«r.  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Wojdhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate). 

Lweniy-fom  Roses,  distinct.— Men.  Haywood  was 
1st  here,  the  better  blooms  being  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Mad.  G.  Luizette,  Tom  Wood, 
Florence  Pemberton,  and  Marie  Baumann,  the 
same  almost  as  those  that  secured  her  the  second 
prize  in  the  previously  noticed  class.  2nd,  A. 
Morris,  Esq. 

Six  Roses,  distinct.— E.  J.  Holland.  Esq.,  Silver- 
hall,  Grange  Road,  Sutton,  won  the  1st  prize. 
A  bloom  of  Mildred  Grant  in  this  exhibit  received 
the  award  of  a  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  was  1st  for  12  Roses 
of  one  variety  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Group  of  Plants  arranged  for  effect, 
The  space  allowed  was  a  semi-circle  measuring 


17  feet  x  10  feet  ;  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Phillips  (gr.  to  Col.  R.  W.  Inglis,  Craigen- 
dowie,  Reigate),  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
Codia=ums,  Caladiums,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  &c,  in  a  setting  of 
Adiantum,  &c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Lane  (gr.  to  E.  H. 
Coles,  Esq.,  Burntwood,  Caterham),  with  a  much 
more  profuse  display  of  flowering  plants. 

In  the  similar  smaller  class  for  a  group  of  plants 
occupying  an  area  of  7  feet  X  (j  feet,  Mr.  C. 
Brooks  (gr.  to  Dr.  St.  G.  C.  Reid,  Brigstock 
House,  Thornton  Heath)  won  the  1st  prize.  The 
group  contained  many  small  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  backed  with  tall  Aralia  Sieboldi,  &c. 

Group  of  Caladiums. — 1st,  Mr.  J.  Hale  (gr.  to 
F.  Link,  Esq.,  Homedale  Park,  Hill  Road, 
Croydon).  Small  plants  to  which  the  exhibitor, 
by  crowding  them  together,  had  not  done  full 
justice. 

Gloxinias  were  nicely  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Lowry  (gr. 
to  Miss  Blake,  Duppas  Hill  Terrace,  Croydon). 

In  the  class  for  nine  Ferns  the  1st  prize  went  to 
Mr.  F.  Bishop  (gr.  to  E.  D.  Morton,  Esq.,Bagbie 
House,  Croydon).  They  were  nice  specimens  in 
G-inch  pots. 

Mr.  F.  Bishop  was  also  1st  for  a  group  of 
Begonias;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Paxted  (gr.  to  S.  Taylor. 
Esq.,  Bramley  Hill  Side),  Croydon. 

The  best  six  Fuchsias,  averaging  3  feet  in  height, 
came  from  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  Windmill  Cottages, 
Shirley. 

A  class  was  provided  for  three  flowering  and 
three  ornamental  foliage  greenhouse  plants.  The 
1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Lane,  with  one 
Palm,  two  Codiaeums,  one  Begonia,  one  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum,  and  one  Brassia  verru- 
cosa. This  exhibitor  was  also  1st  for  a  specimen 
plant. 

Fruit. 
The  1st  prize  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Mancy  (gr.  to  A.  Benson,  Esq., 
Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham),  with  capital 
examples  ;  the  2nd  prize  falling  to  Mr.  F.  Keep 
(gr.  to  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Bath  Hill,  Redhill). 
Mr.  W.  Lintott  was  1st  with  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, the  bunches  being  of  moderate  size. 

Strawberries  (five  dishes)  were  shown  of  Tra- 
falgar and  Royal  Sovereign.  Cucumbers  were 
fine  and  large,  likewise  Melons,  and  a  few  dishes 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  remarked  ;  Broad 
Beans  were  shown  largely,  also  Peas  and  collec- 
tion of  vegetables. 

BIRMINGHAM    BOTANICAL    AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  4.— The  second  special  flower  show 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  above 
date,  and  was  a  pronounced  success.  No  fruit 
was  shown,  and  only  one  group  of  Orchids  was 
staged.  Of  plants  entered  for  certificates, 
awards  of  merit  were  given  to  two  border 
flowers  and  one  hybrid  Orchid.  The  attendance 
of  visitors  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
was  very  gratifying. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford, 
furnished  a  table,  20  feet  by  6  feet,  with  Strep- 
tocarpus,  Roses,  and  Carnations.  The  strain 
of  Streptocarpus  was  meritorious  by  reason  of 
the  freedom  with  which  the  large  and  shapely 
flowers  were  produced,  and  although  the  Roses 
had  passed  their  best,  flowers  of  the  following 
varieties  were  good  :  Killarney,  Liberty,  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Gardenia. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Randall  &  Sons,  Hatfield 
Nursery,  Shirley,  Birmingham,  staged  thirty- 
six  vases  of  Tree  Carnations,  in  which  the  best 
of  the  new  and  many  old  varieties  were  repre- 
sented by  large  bunches  of  flowers  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage  in  an  effective  manner. 
A  silver-gilt  medal — the  highest  award — was 
unanimously  given  for  this  splendid  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Randall  also  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation for  half  a  dozen  large  well-grown 
plants  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Tiersoni. 

Messrs.  BiCK  Bros.,  Warwick  Road,  Olton, 
showed  an  interesting  collection  of  Alpine 
plants,  Violas,  and  hardy  cut  flowers.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Edgbaston 
(gr.,  Mr.  O.  Brasier),  sent  six  vases  of  Mal- 
maison  Carnations.     (Vote  of  thanks.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Brookfield  Nursery, 
Olton,  made  an  extensive  display  of  Roses,  in 
which  several  little  known  species  and  many 
decorative  varieties  were  shown.   (Silver  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  John's 
Nurseries,  Worcester,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  White 
sent  hardy  flowers.  (Bronze  Me_"al.) 
•,  The  only  group  of  Orchids  staged  on  this 
occasion  came  from  the  Highbury  houses  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamueklain,  M.P.,  Birming- 
ham (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mackay).  A  few  of  the  best 
things  were  Fhalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestad- 
tiana,  Cattleya  C.askelliana  alba.  Laelio-Cattleya 
Aphrodit;,  and  Dendr&chi  um  fill forme,  bearing 
an  abundance  of  long  slender  racemes  of  tiny 
greenish-yellow  flowers.     (Vote  of  thanks.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  HERBERT,  Acock's  Green,  exhibited 
hardy  flowers  (S.lver  Medal),  and  Hugh  Mit- 
chell, Esq.,  Mercote  Hall,  had  Pansies  and 
Canterbury  Bells. 

The  largest  and  most  representative  display 
of  hardy  border  and  bulbous  flowers  came 
from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  who  had  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Irises,  Lupinus  "  Somerset " 
(lovely  canary -yellow  flowers),  I.iliums,  and  a 
dozen  stately  Delphiniums,  of  which  the>  varie- 
ties named  Persimmon,  light  blue,  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,   deep   blue,   were   the   best. 

From  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdox,  Twer- 
ton-on-Avon,  Bath,  came  a  collection  of  double 
and  single-flowered  Begonias,  arranged  in  vases 
and  Bamboo  stands.     (Silver  Medal.) 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edg- 
baston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  sent  a  group  of 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  and  Delphiniums. 

Messrs.  J  arm  an  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset, 
showed  New  Centaureas  and  about  30  sprays  of 
Zonal  Pelargonioums.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Lalio-Callleya  Aphrodite  (Laslia  purpurata  x 
Cattleya  Mendeli)  from  Messrs.  Chareesworih 
iV  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.  Sepals  and  petals 
unusually  broad,  pure  in  colour  and  of  great 
substance  ;  lip  large,  of  rich  velvety  purple. 

Cfntaurea  The  Bride  from  Messrs.  Jarman  & 
Co.,  Chard,  Somerset.  The  flowers  of  this 
new  Sweet  Sultan  are  nearly  3]  inches  in  dia- 
meter, white,  semi-double,  with  deeply-cut 
petals. 

Delphinium  H.  Smetkam  from  Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Laxgdon,  Twerton-on  Avon,  Bath.  A 
strong-growing,  much-branched  spike  of  large 
semi-double,  deep-blue  flowers,  tinted  with 
purple. 

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  3. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association,  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  president, 
in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Barker, 
Corstorphine,  on  "Women  Gardeners."  Miss 
Barker,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  lady  to  address  the  association,  said  the 
suitability  or  unsuitability  of  gardening  as  an 
jeeupation  for  women  had  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed that  it  was  difficult  for  most  people  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  on  the  subject.  Exclud- 
ing the  heaviest  work,  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  woman  should  not  do  well  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  a  garden  from  the  simplest  work  to 
he  culture  of  the  most  exacting  plant  that 
ouldjae  raised. 


CHESTER   NATURAL   SCIENCE   AND 
CHESTER    PAXTON. 

The  members  of  these  societ'es  recently  paid 
i  visit  to  the  summer  residence  of  Colonel 
ivans-Lloyd  (of  Chester),  at  Moel-y-Garnedd. 
I  he  gardens  contain  a  fine  collection  of  herba- 
eous  plants  and  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
-upins,  Centaurea  montana,  the  beautiful 
.eranium  armenum,  Heucheras,  Oriental  Pop- 
lies  in  many  c  >lours,  the  grand  Spiraea  Arun- 
us,  Globe  Thistles,  Inulas,  Erigerons,  Sea 
folley,  Delphiniums,  &c,  in  rrreat  variety, 
fere  seen  in  the  borders  ;  Tropaeolum  polvphyl- 
um  covered  a  border  with  its  glaucous  leaves 
nd  curious  flowers.  Rodgersia  podophylla, 
•  hich  is  so  difficult  to  establish,  was  well  grown 
nd  flowering  freely  ;  but  the  great  glery  of  all 
eemed  to  be  a  large  shrub  of  the  Ceanothus 
zurea,  which  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
s  small,  light-blue-coloured  flowers.  On  the 
ay  from  Bala  Station,  the  botanists  of  the 
arty  were  fortunate  in  finding  Meadow  Rue 
Ihalictrum  minusl.  Red  Sandwort,  Spurry 
^pergulana  rubral,  Shoreweed  (Littorella 
icustns),  Quillwort  (Isoetes  lacustris)  and 
e  Leaser  Sp.kerush  (Eleocharis  acicularis). 
forge  Paxton. 


MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  11. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  ihe  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  lo  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.J 


Cut  Flowers, 

Callaa3thiopica,per 

dozen  

Centaurea  cyanus, 

doz.  bunches.. 
■ —  suaveolens  ... 
Coreopsis     grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  smaller  do.    ... 

—  Malmaisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Eucharis      grandl- 

0ora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  perdoz. 

bloqms 

Gladiolus,  various, 

pel  dz.  bnchs.. 

—  rbe  Bride 

G  ypsoph  ila  ete- 
gans,  per  doz. 
Bunches 

Iris  germanica,  per 
bunch  

—  Spanish,  per 
doz.  bunches... 

I  Mas  

Lilium  auraium  ... 

—  candiduin,  per 
bunch  

—  lancif  oli  um, 
ru  bru  in  and 
album 

—  longiflorum    ... 
Lily  of  the  Vallej . 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  vellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches 
Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 


&c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,     per 

dozen  blooms  2  0-26 
Paeonies,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  4  0-50 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Poppies  (Iceland), 
per  dz.  bnchs. 

—  Oriental,      per 

bunch  

Shirley 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

bunches 
Ranunculus,     doz. 

bunches 
Rhodamhe,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Roses,   iz  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  Kai serin  A. 
Victoria 

—  Caroline    Tes- 
tout      

—  C.  Mermet 

—  General  Jacque- 

1  G-  3  0  minot 

2  G-  4  U      —  Liberty 
2  0-30      —  Madame    Car- 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-40 

2  0-40 

3  0-  1  II 

2  0-30 


16-30 

l  ii-  li  i; 

30-80 
9  0-12  0 


3  0-40 

16-20 

9  0-12  0 
3  0-40 


2  0- 
0  9- 


1  ii    2  0 

2  0-30 

3  0-46 

6  0-90 

9  0  12  0 

2  0-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 
16-20 


3  0-50 

4  0-50 

16-26 

0  6-10 
0  6-09 

2  0-40 

4  0-60 

2  0-30 

10-20 
20-30 

2  0-40 

3  0-50 
16-30 

10-20 
20-6  0 


not        

—  Madame  Chat- 
enay     

—  Mrs.    J.  I  aing 

—  from  tlir  opi  ii 

various    I  in. i  , 

per  dz.  bnchs. 
Slat  ice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stephanotis,     per 

dozen     trusses 
Stocks      (double 

white)  per  doz. 

bunchi 
Swet  i     Peas,    per 

doz.  bunches  „ 


2  6-30 

3  0-60 
30-5  0 


3  0-60 

4  0-60 
3  0-50 

2  0-40 
16-50 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus    plu- 

long 

trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — short  spraj 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Adi.mtum      cunea- 

tnm,  doz.  bun. 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,    English,    p. 

dozen  bunches 

—  French,      doz. 
bunches 


s.d.  s.d, 


5  0-10  0 
16-20 


0  6-09 
0  6-10 


4  0-60 

2  6-30 


1  0- 
1  G 


10-20 
3  0-40 


s.d.  s.d. 

Galax    leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches...  1  G-  2  0 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-30 
Hardy  Grasses,  per 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-30 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze    16-20 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 10-20 

—  short    green, 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-30 
Moss,  per  gloss  ...  5  0-60 
Myrtle,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-50 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails 2  0-50 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii.per  dozen     G  0-  8  0 
Aralia    Sieboldi, 

per  dozen      ...    4  0-60 

—  larger  9  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated,  per 

dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  doz.    9  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri,  doz.    6  0-80 

—  ten  ii  i  ssimus 

per  dozen      ...    8  0-10  0 

Begonias  (tuber- 
ous), per  dozen    5  0-80 

Boronia  elatior,  per 

dozen 18  0-24  0 

Bouvardias.perdz.    6  0-80 

Calceolarias. yellow    3  0-40 

C  h  ry  santhemum 

segetum         ...    3  0-60 

Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-90 

—  in  flower        ...  18  0-24  0 
Cocos    YVeddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen     9  0-18  0 

Coleus         3  0-50 

Crassula,      hybrid, 

per  doz.         ...    6  0-90 

—  larger  size    ...  IK  u  l'-I  ii 

—  coccinea        ...  18  0-24  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 


s.d.  s.d 
Cypems    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica,  per  dozen...  24  0-26  0 

—  ventricosa 
magnifica       ...  24  0-42  0 

Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  loo 7  0-10  0 

— ■  in    small    and 

large  GO'S       ...  1G  0-25  0 

—  in  48's,  perdoz.    4  0-10  0 

—  in32's,perdoz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficuselastica.p.dz.    9  0-18  0 

—  repens.perdoz.  5  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Heliotrope,  per  dz.  3  0-50 
HydrangeaHorten- 

sia,  per  dozen    8  0-18  0 

—  Thos.  Hogg  ...  12  0-24  0 

—  paniculata  ...  6  0-18  0 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forst  eriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium  longiflorum , 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Iancifoli  um, 

per  dozen  ,  ...  18' 0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.K 
s.d.  s.d 
4  0-50 


Lobelia 

Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  yellow 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
Musk,   Harrison's, 

per  doz. 
Pelargoniums 
(Zonals),      per 
dozen  

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 
dozen  

—  show 


4  0-80 

15  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 


30-50 

5  0-80 

6  0-90 


s.d.  s.d, 
5  0-  6  O 


Petunias,     double, 

per  dOz. 
—  single  tin  60's 

only)    

Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 
Roses,  per  dozen... 
Saxifraga    pyrami- 

dalis,  per  doz.  12  0-18  0 
Selaginella,  dozen  4  U-  G  0 
Spiraea     japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena,  MissWill- 

mott,  per  doz.. 


16-26 
3  0-50 
12  0-18  0- 


5  0-10  0> 

6  0-80 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


.    1  0- 
.  10  0 


1  3 


Apricots  (French) 
per  box 

—  i  sieve 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  1  quality.. 

—  No.  2  quality...     . 
_  Extra  quality...    8  6-10  0 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch  

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (French), 

i  sieve 

i  sieve 

—  boxes   „ 

—  French,  squares  2  0-36 

—  English, j  sieve    5  0-12  0 

—  1  sieve 3  6-60 

—  English    pecks 
from     

—  Big.   Napoleon 

—  May  Dukes   ... 

—  (English),    per 
i  sieve 

—  Elton  Hearts.. 

—  May  Dukes   ...     _ 

—  Big.   Napoleon  13  0-14  0 
C  "trains  (English), 

red,  per  handle  2  6    — 

—  Jsieve  (French)  6  0-70 

—  black,  j  sieve...  0  3-69 

—  English   pecks  3  0-36 

—  4  sieve 6  0-70 

Figs,  per  dozen    ...  2  0-80 
Grapes     (English), 

Black  Hambro, 

per  lb 0  10-  1  G 

—  Alicante        ...    13-19 

—  Colmars         ...    16-20 

—  English,    Mus- 
cat, per  lb.     ... 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve  ... 

Vegetables 


7  0-9  0 
6  0-70 


11  0-13  0 
4  6-60 
0  8-13 

3G-6  6 
6  9-80 
10-20 


3  9-56 

6  6-70 
2  6-30 

56-86 

7  6-10  6 

4  6-56 


s.d.  s.dT. 


Greengages 

(French), p.box     2  6-  3  tt 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case  18  0-22  & 

—  Naples,  p.  case  30  0  36  O 
Lychees,  per  box...  0  10-  1  0- 
Melons,  each  ...  1  0-  3  O- 
Nectarines,  English  4  0-18  0" 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 8  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 

per  cwt.  ...  45  0    — 

—  Spanish,    ■  per 

bag       42  0-43  O 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       , 24  6    — 

—  Monkey   Nuts, 

per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts, dried, 

cwt.      ...        ...  35  0    — 

— Chestnuts,  Italian, 

per  bag  ...  13  6-15  9 

—  Cocoanuts,  100  10  6-13  6> 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Murcia  ...  16  0-18  O 

—  Jamaica  ...  10  6-11  O 

—  Blood 9  6-11  f> 

Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen       ...    4  0-18  0* 
Pineapples,  each  ...  2  10-  5  O 

—  French,  p.  box  1  0-1  10* 
Raspberries,      per 

putt 0  6    0  9 

—  per  peck  ...  2  0-3  6- 
Straw  berries, 

Kent,  peck     ...    2  0-40 

—  gallon 13-2  O" 

—  punnetts        ...    0  6-  0  9> 

—  French,  crates 
(4  baskets)     ...     7  6-10  O 

—  Southampton, 
per  basket     ...    10-26 


16-10 
3  0-46 
Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,    Green 

French,  p.  doz. 
Beans,   Broad,  per 

packet 

—  Broad       (Eng- 
lish), per  bush. 

—  Home    grown, 
per  lb  .. 

—  French,  p.  pad 

—  French,  per  \ 
sieve    

—  Channel  Island 
Bi  i  ttoot,  bushel  ... 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, per  bushel 

—  per  doz. 
Cabbages,   Spring, 

per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel 
Carrots, French  pad 

—  per    bag,    un- 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  French 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally     

Chow  Chow,  per 
dozen  

Cucumbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
dozen _ 

Marrows,  per  doz.    3  0-40 

Mint,  per  dozen  ...    2  0-30 


26    — 

0  6    — 

2  0    — 

0  8-0  10 
4  0-43 

4  6-50 

0  8-0  10 
10    — 

16-19 
10-20 

16    — 

1  G-  2  0 

3  0    — 

2  0-26 

4  0    — 

3  0-40 

3  0-10  0 

1  G-  2  0 

2  0-26 
14-18 


20  0-2-1  0 
16-30 


2  0 


Mushrooms(house) 
per  lb 

—  Buttons, perlb. 
M  ustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 
Onions  (Egyptian), 
bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  \  bag.. 

—  Spring,    dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  bushel 

Peas  (French  flats) 

—  English,       per 
bushel 

Potatos  (new)  :— 
' —  Channel  Island 
Kidneys 

—  Jersey,  cut.  ... 

—  St.  Malo,  cwt. 
Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Spring  greens,  per 

bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos : — 

—  English,  per  lb. 

—  small   selected 

—  Seconds,     per 
12  lbs 

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bags     

Turnip  Tops,  bush. 
Watercress,     p  er 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  9-  1  * 

0  8-1O 


4  6-50 


3  6- 
2  3 


i  t; 


1  0 

1  0- 

2  6 

3  0-  G  O 

40    _ 


0  21- 
6  6 
6  6 


03 


4  0    — 


4  6-  5  Q> 
4  0    — 


2  6 

1  0- 
1  0 
1  0- 


1  & 
1  & 


06    — 


Remarks.— English  Tomatos  are  cheaper  owing  to  the? 
warm  weather.  Strawberries  are  also  cheaper.  Supplies 
from  the  Southampton  district  are  nearly  finished.  English 
and  foreign  Gooseberries  and  Cherries  are  plentiful.  Good 
Bananas  are  rather  scarce.  The  vegetable  and  fruit  trade 
generally  is  quiet.  Covad  Garden  Mai!;,-!.  Wednesday 
July  11,  1906. 

Potatos. 
Lincolns,  70s.  to  SOs.  ;  Bedfords,  G5s.  to  70s. ;  Kents  70s-. 
to   !«>-.;  Jerseys,   5s.   6d.   to  6s.;   Cherbourgs,   5s.;    DuL  li 
:l-      bags ;     St.    Maio,    5s.       to    5s.    6d.     John 
Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covad  Garden. 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

The  busy  season  is  now  over,  and  many  stands  remain 
empty.  There  is  still  a  good  supply  of  flowering  plants. 
Show,  Zonal,  and  Regal  Pelargoniums  are  very  good,  but  the 
best  Ivy-leaved  sorts  are  nearly  finished  for  the  season. 
Marguerites,  both  yellow  and  white  varieties,  are  remarkably- 
good,  but  trade  in  them  has  fallen  off.  Hydrangea  Hortensiai 
and  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  are  slill  good.  Liliums  are 
not  so  plentiful  ;  very  good  L.  Iongiflorums  are  seen- 
Spiraea  multiflora  compacta  is  one  of   the  best  kinds,  ami 
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S.  Silver  Sheath  is  also  nice.  Fuchsias  vary  much  in 
quality  ;  some  are  excellent.  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is 
seen  from  several  growers.  Coreopsis  is  now  coming  from 
Mr.  Lewington  ;  it  is  a  pity  this  plant  is  not  obtained  earlier 
in  the  market,  but  I  find  all  who  try  it  fail,  for  the  plants 
grow  too  tall  and  the  blooms  will  not  open.  I  believe  this 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  saving  seed  from  the  earliest 
flowers,  and  growing  the  plants  in  light  airy  houses.  Crassula 
coccinea  and  the  hybrid  varieties  are  still  plentiful  and 
good.  Among  roses  some  good  Ramblers  in  small  pots  are 
seen  also  H.P.'s,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Foliage 
plants  are  plentiful  and  vary  little  in  price,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  rely  on  the  markets  for  best  Crotons 
(Codiasums)  and  Cordylines  (Dracaenas). 
Cut  Flowers. 
Roses  continue  over  plentiful,  especially  those  from  the 
open  ground  which  arrive  early  in  the  morning.  Best 
blooms  with  long  stems  are  not  numerous.  Carnations  are 
plentiful  and  good  in  all  varieties.  Even  at  this  late  season 
the  American  varieties  take  the  lead  and  have  much  de- 
preciated the  value  of  "  Malmaisons,"  which  usually  make 
good  prices  during  the  London  season.  Hardy  flowers  are 
seen  in  great  abundance,  and  now  that  hawkers  are  giving 
their  attention  to  fruit,  they  do  not  clear  well.  I  have  never 
before  seen  Sweet  Peas  in  such  great  abundance,  and  there 
must  be  many  wasted,  for  at  closing  time  large  quantities 
are  left  over,  and  they  are  of  no  use  for  sale  the  next  day. 
Liliutns  and  other  choice  flowers  are  rather  short,  and 
prices  vary  much  from  day  to  day. 


La  Tribune  Horticole. — Soyez  la  bienvenue 
is  the  welcome  to  be  extended  to  this  the  latest 
accession  to  the  horticultural  Press.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  10  centimes  (Id.)  in  Brussels.  At  present 
there  is  no  other  weekly  publication  of  a  similar 
character  in  Belgium.  There  are  about  7,000,000 
of  people  in  that  kingdom,  20  cities  comprising 
among  them  representatives  of  remarkable  energy, 
industry,  ability  and  taste.  Besides,  horticulture 
may  almost  be  reckoned  as  a  speciality  in  Belgium, 
so  that  the  success  of  the  journal  should  be 
assured.  In  the  first  number  we  notice  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Brasilian  Orchid  by  M.  de  Wilde- 
man,  Pleurothallis  gracilis,  var.  Binoti.  A  sup- 
plementary illustration  gives  a  representation  of  a 
new  Cattleya,  C.  Mendeli  var.  Frau  Lina  Abeken, 
in  which  the  segments  are  white,  flushed  with 
rose,  the  lip  white  with  a  magenta-coloured  blotch 
at  the  base.  Reports  of  the  two  Brussels  societies, 
the  Royale  de  Flore  and  the  Royale  Linnenne,  will 
be  given  in  the  Tribune  from  time  to  time. 

"Nos  Arbres.-— Under  this  title  Mr.  Cor- 
revon  has  just  issued  an  illustrated  treatise  on  the 
trees  of  Switzerland,  to  which  we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  referring  more  at  length. 

The  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.— A  new 
part  of  The  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  has  lately  been 
issued.  It  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  Scrop- 
hulariaceae  by  Messrs.  Hemsley  and  Skan,  the 
Orobanchaceae  and  Lentibulariaceae  by  Dr.  Stapf, 
the  Gesneraceae  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  and  C.  B. 
Clarke,  the  Bignoniaceae  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the 
Pedaliaceae  (Pedalineae)  by  Dr.  Stapf.  This  part 
completes  the  fourth  volume  and  is  provided  with 
a  full  index. 

American  P/eony  Society.— The  formation 
of  a  special  society  is  no  novelty  in  this  country. 
What  is  noteworthy,  however,  is  that  such  a 
society  should  be  associated  with  a  university. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  our  sedate  Universities, 
such  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  interesting  them- 
selves seriously  in  such,  as  they  would  judge, 
frivolous  pursuits  as  Paeony  growing.  Our 
American  cousins  take  wider  views  of  the 
functions  of  a  university,  and  so ,  we  find  that 
the  Paeony  Society  is  to  meet  at  Cornell 
University  next  year,  that  a  large  collection  of 
Paeonies,  nearly  2,000  varieties,  is  being  grown 
and  carefully  studied  in  the  college  grounds,  and 
that  one  of  the  advanced  students  is  preparing 
a  thesis  on  Paeonies  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  the 
university.  The  robes  of  a  doctor  of  music  in 
this  country  are  gorgeous  enough — what  must  be 
the  apparel  of  a  doctor  of  Paeonies?  That  the 
Paeony  is  not  universally  appreciated  in  America 
was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some  time  since 
we  were  dining  at  a  public  table  decorated 
with  bowls  of  Paeonies.  The  company  consisted 
largely  of  Americans,  to  whom  the  flowers  in 
question  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown.  We 
observe  that  among  the  visitors  to  the  recent 
Paeony  Exhibition  at  Boston  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

"  To  Clean  Marble,  &c." — If  Hortus  would 
apply  a  solution  of  potash  [of  what  strength  ?  ] 
[powdered]  pumice-stone  and  whitening,  and  after 
24  hours  wash  the  vases,  they  should  be  clean. 
N.  S. 


*,*  We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  a  report  of  the  Han- 
ley  Flora  Fete,  and  other  matters  until  our  next 
issue. 

Begonias  affected  with  Thrips  :  /.  IV.  Dip 
the  foliage  in  tobacco  water  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  healthy  growth  in  the  plants  by 
favourable  cultivation. 

Carnation  Seedling  :  G.  P.  The  seedling  is  not 
so  good  as  Mrs.  Sinkin  and  many  others  already 
in  commerce.  The  calyx  is  of  the  worst  type, 
splitting  badly.  The  Carnation  and  the  Pink 
are  such  near  relatives  that  crosses  between 
them  should  excite  little  wonder.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  even  crossed  the  Sweet  William  (Dianthus 
barbatus),  with  a  Carnation.  However,  you 
should  preserve  the  seedlings,  as  they  often 
improve  in  the  second  or  third  season. 

Correction. — In  the  note  on  Celmisias,  on  p.  2, 
line  17,  the  word  "  Rockery  "  was,  by  a  printer's 
error,  made  to  read  "  Valley." 

Cymbidium  Traceyanum  :  F.  T.  There  is  no 
fungus  present.  The  injury,  known  as  "spot," 
is  due  to  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  leaf 
during  the  night  This  is  caused  by  damping 
down  the  floor  and  stages  late  in  the  day,  com- 
bined with  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  and 
decrease  of  atmospheric  temperature. 

Flies  :  J.  G.  E.  The  flies  are  specimens  of 
one  of  the  "  ruby-tailed  flies  "  (Chrysis 
ignita).  The  mud  nest  was  no  doubt  made 
by  one  of  the  solitary  wasps  belonging  to  the 
genus  Odynerus  which  fills  its  nest  with  the 
larvae  of  various  insects  as  food  for  its  grubs. 
The  "  ruby-tailed  flies  "  do  not  make  nests,  but 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  Odynerus, 
thus  playing  a  part  similar  to  the  Cuckoo.  This 
explains  the  presence  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
larva  in  the  nest. 

Grapes  :  Dulwich.  The  Grapes  are  perfectly  free 
from  fungi,  the  markings  being  due  to  scald  or 
contact  with  sunlight  before  the  fruit  has  be- 
come dry  on  the  surface. 

Grapes  Spotted  :  F.  T.  and  M.  0.  Y.  The  berries 
are  affected  with  the  "spot"  disease.  Burn 
any  that  are  diseased  and  spray  the  remaining 
ones  with  liver  of  sulphur — i  ounce  to  1  gallon 
of  water. 

Insects  :  /.  C.  and  S.  The  creatures  in  the  glass 
phial  are  the  common  aphis  or  green  fly  at  a 
particular  stage  in  their  development. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  :  J.  G.  H.  The 
disease  is  that  known  as  "Browning."  See 
answer  to  N.  IF.,  p.  416. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  W.  1,  Spiraea  Filipen- 
dula ;  2,  Centaurea  montana ;  3,  Erigeron 
speciosus  ;  4,  Tradescantia  virginica;  5,  Scabiosa 
or  Cephalaria ;  6,  Eryngium  alpinum. — S. 
Spieiger.  1,  Priva  tuberosa ;  2,  Zephyranthes 
sersilis  ;  3,  Either  a  variety  of  Dianthus  scaber 
or  an  undescribed  species. — K.  S.  Lathyrus 
rotundifolius. — W.  W-.  1,  Rubus,  not  recog- 
nised :  no  flowers  present.  The  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  is  Rubus  phaenicolasius  ;  2,  Primula,  pro- 
bably P.  mollis;  3,  Ruellia  Portellae ;  4, 
Geranium  pratense  var. ;  5,  Lupinus  nanus. — 
/.  McL.  1,  Veronica  spicata;  2,  Solanum 
Dulcamara  ;  3,  Linum  perenne ;  4,  Euphorbia 
Lathyris,  the  Caper  Spurge;  5,  Mimulus  syn. 
Diplacus  glutinosus ;  6,  Polygala  myrtifolia 
grandiflora  syn.  P.  Dalmaisiana  ;  7,  Pedicularis 
sylvatica. — G.B.  1,  Poterium  Sanguisorba  ;  2, 
Genista  Scoparia. — G.  M.  1,  Not  known  ;  2, 
Eryngium  alpinum  ;  3,  Campanula  persicifolia  ; 
4,  Lupinus  ornatus  ;  5,  Iris  pseudoacorus  ;  6, 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  ;  7,  Sidalcea  malvae- 
flora. — /.  IK.  1,  Photinia  serrulata  ;  2,  Cassinia 
fulvida ;  3,  Ephedra  nebrodensis ;  4,  Ruscus 
racemosus. — Dinneford.     Trichopilia  coccinea. — 


D.  S.  G.  Tradescantia  virginica. — J.  &•  Co. 
Stachys  lanata. — S.  J.  H.    1,  Thuya  dolabrata  ; 

2,  Thuya  occidentalis  ;  3,  Retinospora  filifera  of 
gardens;  4,  Cupressus  nootkaensis  variegated; 
5,  Retinospora  plumosa  of  gardens  ;  6,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. — /.  G..  Wimbornc.  Haemanthus 
puniceus,  not  a  valuable  species. — J.B.,  Stockport. 
The  partly  decayed  flower  is  probably  Cattleya 
Mossiae.  The  damage  was  probably  caused  by 
excessive  moisture  and  not  sufficient  ventilation. 
— F.  E.,  Hants.  1,  Selaginella  laevigata,  often 
called  S.  caesia  arborea;  2,  Selaginella  plumosa  : 

3,  Selaginella  flabellata ;  4,  Selaginella  Wilde- 
novi.  The  Lavatera  was  attacked  by  fungus, 
probably  in  the  soil. — P.  M.  Apparently  Echium 
vulgare,  but  specimen  insufficient  and  shrivelled. 
— G.  R.  D.     1,  Sisyrhynchium  Bermudianum  ; 

2,  Artemisia  abrotanum  ;  3,  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium.  —  T.  IV.,  South  Wales.  Cupressus 
funebris,  in  its  two  stages  of  growth  ; 
the  red  colour  is  quite  normal. — A.  C.  H. 
Anchusa  italica. — L.  H.,  Wycombe.  1,  Cam- 
panula   glomerata ;    2,   Agrimonia   Eupatoria; 

3,  Galium  palustre  ;  4,  Melampyrum  pratense  ; 
5,  Primula  Forbesi :  6,  Sedum  album. — W.  H. 
Glaucium  luteum,  orange-coloured  variety. — ■  \ 
W.  Y.  1,  Acalypha  Macafeeana  ;  2,  Bignonia 
cherere  ;  3,  Alstrcemeria  aurea,  4,  Hemerocallis 
fulva ;  5,  Campanula  pyramidalis  ;  6.  Polemo- 
nium  cceruleum  ;  7,  Phalaris  arundinacea 
variegata ;  8,  Centranthus  ruber. — H.  H.  1 
and  2,  varieties  of  Thunia  Veitchiana;'  3, 
Thunia  Marshalliana  ;  4,  Thunia  Bensoniae  ;  5, 
Brassia  candata. — H.  E.  1,  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  grandiceps ;  2,  Adiantum  concinnum ;  3, 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  ;  4,  Adiantum 
Pacotii ;  5,  Adiantum  decorum ;  6,  Acalypha 
hispida. — Japonica.  Epidendrum  oncidioides, 
Aspasia  variegata. —  Ballyarthur.  1,  Mitraria  coc- 
cinea; 2,  Taxodium  distichum;  3,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera;  4,  Sequoia  sempervirens  ;  5,  Azalea 
pontica ;  6,  Daphne  Laureola ;  7,  Spiraea  cha- 
maedrifolia. 

Nectarines  Injured  :  J.  W .  The  damage  is  a 
physical  one — there  is  no  fungus  present.  The 
fruits  appear  to  have  been  scalded  by  the  sun 
when  they  were  wet.  See  that  they  do  not 
receive  injury  also  from  the  wires. 

Peas  Diseased  :  C.  P.  Your  Peas  are  badly 
attacked  with  a  brown  mould,  Colletotrichum 
Lindemuthianum  (Briosa  and  Cavara).  Badly 
diseased  plants  should  be  removed  and  the  re- 
mainder sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  potas- 
sium sulphide.  A  damp  situation  or  sowing 
seeds  too  thickly  would  favour  the  disease.  Do 
not  save  seeds  from  infected  plants. 

Potato  :  /.  T.  M.  The  plant  is  badly  attacked 
by  the  common  Potato  fungus  Peronospora  in-  I 
festans.  Spraying  with  a  fungicide  is  very  help- 
ful at  an  earlier  stage  in  preventing  a  serious 
attack,  but  you  can  do  nothing  for  the  present 
crop  beyond  removing  the  haulm  as  soon  as  it 
is  dead  and  burning  it.  Lift  the  tubers  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready,  that  those  which  are  diseased 
may  be  separated  from  those  which  are  not. 

Rose  Grub  ;  J.  C.  &•  Sons.  The  edges  of  the 
Rose. leaves  are  rolled  by  grubs  of  one  of  the 
"  sawflies  "  (Blennocampa  pusilla),  a  by  no' 
means  uncommon  insect,  but  one  which  we  have 
never  known  to  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  any  real  injury  to  the  plants.^  The 
most  effectual  way  of  destroying  the  insect 
is  by  picking  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burning 
or  burying  them.     Insecticides  are  of  no  use. 

Strawberries  Injured:  E.N.,C.S.G.  The  injury 
has  been  caused  by  mice,  which  have  eaten  the 
seeds  or  pips.  We  have  received  similar  in- 
jured fruits  from  the  forcing  houses  earlier  in 
the  season. — A.G.T.  The  fruits  appear  to  be  . 
rotting  from  dampness.  There  is  no  indication  , 
of  disease. 

Tomato  Diseased  :  K.  F.  and  Another.  The  fruits 
are  affected  with  "spot"  disease  of  Tomatos, 
Cladosporium  lycopersicae.  Burn  all  diseased 
fruits,  and  spray  the  foliage  and  remaining  fruits 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  See  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations,  p.  45,  obtainable  from  our  Publishing 
Department,  price  1\A.  post  free. 

Communications  Received. — L.  C— G.  B.  &  Co.— W.  B.  H. 
— W.  I.— E.  H.  W.— J.  H.  V„  Berlin.— C.  T.  D.— F..  W., 
Oundle  (photos).— W.  E.  G.— F.  L.-W.  J.  M— W.  C.  B.— 
F.  A.  W.— J.  H.  D.-H.  Gillett.-W.  B.-R.  T.  H.-H.  F. 
McM.— W.  H.  &  L.  C.—  J.  McD.— J.  P.— G.  R— Cardiff 
Hort.  Soc— M.  Correvon,  Geneva— G.  D.—  J.  L.-R.  H. 
W.-W.  J.  W.-A.  L.  F.-J.  S.— F.  S.— B.  M.  S.— H.  G. 
P._r.  B.— S.  B.  &  Sons— Trehane— J.  R—  F.  W.  G .—  W. 
K.-T.  H.  S—  L.  C.-A.  B.-F.  B.— D.  R.  VV.-F  P. - 
J.  O'B.  : 
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THE    ROSE    SEASON. 

OWING  chiefly  to  adverse  atmospheric  in- 
fluences Koses,  even  in  the  most  con- 
genial situations,  have  demanded  ab- 
normal attention  this  year.  The  insidious 
Rose-caterpillar  and  the  prolific  green  fly  have 
had,  in  such  a  semi-tropical  season,  an  ex- 
tensive dispersion.  The  former  was  well 
compared,  by  the  late  Dean  Hole,  of  Roches- 
ter, to  a  burglar  who  hides  himself  during 
the  day  in  the  shrubbery  before  he  makes  his 
nocturnal  attack  upon  the  silver  in  the  dining- 
room. 

But  the  devices  of  this  monstrous  regiment 
of  insects  can  be  easily  discovered  by  the  as- 
siduous cultivator,  who  generally  knows  from 
long  experience  where  to  find  his  secret 
enemy,  safely  concealed — as  it  doubtless  ima- 
gines—between two  carefully  glued  leaws. 
My  invariable  practice  is  to  detach  and  then 
isolate  his  leafy  habitation,  without  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  life.  After  all,  this  insect, 
however  destructive,  is  only  obeying  the  in- 
stincts that  Omnipotence  has  given  him,  and 
knows  not  what  he  does.  In  the  case  of  the 
innumerable  green  fly  no  mercy  is  possible,  if 
the  foliage  is  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. Perfect  flowers  are  impossible  if  the 
vitality  of  the  embryonic  buds  is  undermined. 


Roses,  nevertheless,  are  much  finer  this 
season  than  most  cultivators  could  reasonably 
have  anticipated.  Perhaps  an  exception  may 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  more  tender 
Noisettes  and  Teas,  many  of  which,  such  as 
L 'Ideal,  Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Marexhal 
Niel,  Anna  Olivier,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, The  Bride,  and  Madame  de  Watteville 
have  unquestionably  suffered  much  ;  and 
especially  where,  as  in  many  gardens  I  could 
indicate,  they  have  been  utterly  neglected.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  varieties  as  the  creamy- 
white  Devoniensis,  which  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  at  my  study  window,  Madame 
Alfn  d  Carriere,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Papa  Gontier, 
and  Corallina,  have  never  been  more  luxu- 
riant in  their  floral  beauty  than  they  are  this 
year.  The  lovely  and  sweetly-fragrant  hy- 
brid Noisette,  to  which  I  have  just  referred — 
M  idama  Alfred  Carriere — is  at  present 
flowering  in  my  garden  through  a  hawthorn 
hedge  at  a  height  of  15  feet  ;  while  Mar- 
garet  Dickson,  the  Oueen  of  Irish  Roses,  has 
attained  an  equal  eminence  on  the  southern 
wall  of  this  manse. 

In  the  great  hybrid  perpetual  class,  such 
lustrous  crimsons  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Horace  Vernet,  A.  K. 
Williams  (whose  first  flower-buds,  as  usual, 
proved  hard  and  abortive),  Lady  Helen 
Stewart,  Duke  of  Teek,  and  those  recent  line 
introductions  from  I?  Imont  and  Newtown- 
ards,  viz.,  F.  B.  Clark,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
Charles  J.  Gi  thame,  are  in  flower.  F.  B. 
Clark,  which  Dean  Hole  would  doubtless 
have  characteristically  described  as  "a 
bright,  dark  Rose,"  has  already  achieved 
a  great  reputation.  Etoile  de  France", 
its  Continental  rival  in  renown,  has 
not  yet  in  my  garden  unfolded  its  full 
charms;  but  1  can  certify  that  it  is  in  hud- 
form  a  supreme  beauty,  of  rich  in. 
colour,  and  uniquely  artistic.  The  grandest 
of  all  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  whose  satin- 
white  Flowers  are  seldom  less  than  six  inches 
in  diameter,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  sometimes 
more  expressively  entitled  La  Reine  de  Neige, 
is  already  conspicuous,  lima  inter  minores 
ignes,  by  the  purity  and  splendour  of  its 
blooms.  Clio  and  Margaret  Dickson,  two 
varieties  of  quite  inestimable  value,  whether 
as  regards  their  remarkable  growth  or  their 
floral  achievement,  are  also  grandlv  sustain- 
ing their  great  reputation.  La  France  and 
Caroline  Testout,  Clara  Watson,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  and  Madame  Pernet  Ducher  are- 
as florally  effective  as  in  former  years.  Among 
modern  Roses,  Florence  Pemberton  is 
especially  fine. 

That  exquisite  semi-double,  so-called  "  Aus- 
trian Briar  "  Rose,  Rosa  Harrisoni,  which 
has  of  late  received  well-deserved  attention 
from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  has  been  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  luxuriant  this  season. 
Grown,  as  it  is  invariably  here,  in  artistic 
association  with  the  brighter  forms  of  the 
Penzance  Briars,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  Roses,  of  charming  texture, 
and  delicately  refined.  David  K.  Williamson. 
Manse  of  KirkmaiJen,  Wigtonshire,  Scot- 
land. 


OLD     AND     NEW    EXHIBITION 
ROSES. 

TO  thos"  who  remember  the  exhibition 
of  Roses  many  years  ago  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  the  comparison  with  the 
exhibition  this  year  is  interesting,  though 
it  may  bring  a  shade  of  regret  at  the 
disappearance  of  many  old  favourite  Roses. 


That  is  amply  counterbalanced,  however, 
by  the  wonderfully  fine  additions  which 
later  years  have  brought  to  the  lists  of  excel- 
lent varieties  :  the  gain  in  diversity  of  tints,  in 
size  and  substance  of  the  blooms,  and  in  con- 
stitutional vigour  has  been  so  marked. 

In  one  of  the  best  lists  of  Roses  for  the 
present  year  343  varieties  are  enumerated 
under  the  heads  of  hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid 
Teas,  and  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Of  these  4; 
are  new  and  hardly  sufficiently  proved,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  for  inclusion  amongst 
established  exhibition  Roses.  In  the  hybrid 
perpetual  class  94  varieties  are  described,  48 
of  which  have  been  raised  since  the  National 
S01  a  tv  began  its  career.  Of  the  remaining 
40  that  were  the  principal  Roses  in  the  section 
before  1877,  with  ethers  that  have  been  quite 
discarded,  I  only  noted  10  as  well  represented 
in  a  few  classes  at  the  National  Society's 
Show  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden 
this  year.  These  were  Alfred  Colomb  (1865), 
Charles  Lefebvre  (1861),  Xavier  Olibo  (1864), 
three  of  Lacharme's  productions.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (Paul  and  Son,  1868),  Duke  of 
Wellington  (Grainger,  1864),  Dupuy  Jamaiii 
(1868),  Fisher  Holmes  (E.  Verdie'r,  1895), 
Francois  Michelon  (Levet,  1871),  Prince 
Arthur  (B.  R.  Cant,  1861),  and  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams (Schwartz,  1871).  Of  these  the  blooms 
shown  were  fully  up  to  the  highest  quality 
seen  in  the  old  days,  though  they  suffered 
somewhat  in  comparison  with  the  giant 
blooms  of  the  present  time. 

The  hybrid  Teas  present  a  far  more  re- 
markable contrast,  as  when  the  first  National 
Show  was  held  the  only  two  varieties  that 
recognised  in  this  group  were  Captain 
Christy  (Lacharme,  1873),  and  La  France 
(Guillot,  1867),  while  of  these  I  only  re- 
marked the  latter  in  a  few  winning  collec- 
tions. Vet  in  the  list  referred  to  100  varietit  s 
are  described,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  were  included  in  the  exhibition. 

Amongst  Teas  and  Noisettes  great  changes 
have  also  taken  place;  out  of  106  varieties 
catalogued  23  only  were  in  cultivation  before 
1877,  and  of  these  I  found  but  five  at  the  ex- 
hibition a  fortnight  ago,  namely,  Countesse 
de  Nadaillac  (Guillot,  1871), Marie  Van  Houtn- 
(Ducher,  1S71),  Niphetos  (Bougere,  1844), 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Yardon  (Marest,  1854),  and 
Souvenir  d'un  ami  (Defougere,  1846).  The 
old  Safrano  and  Homer,  which  are  still 
favourite  garden  Roses,  I  did  not  observe  in 
any  of  the  prize  stands. 

Out  of  the  total  of  343  varieties  in  the  three 
sections  named  it  therefore  appears  that  73 
date  from  years  prior  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Society,  and  270  have  been  intro- 
duced since,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  blooms  shown  represented  the  later  roses. 
Thus  in  a  period  of  30  years  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roses  grown  at  the  present  time  for 
exhibition  purposes  have  been  raised,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  British  seedlings,  from 
the  late  Mr.  Bennett's  time  to  the  magnifi- 
cent modern  productions  of  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son and  Son,  of  the  two  Paul  firms,  and  of 
those  at  Colchester.  It  is  a  surprising  re- 
sult, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stimulus  imparted  to  Rose  growing  ami 
showing  by  the  National  Society  has  exer- 
cised a  material  bearing  upon  the  advance. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  inspect  man 
the  metropolitan  and  provincial  exhibitions 
since  the  first  national  Rose  exhibition  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall  in  1S5S,  and  they  have 
always  been  invested  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, always  varied,  and  also,  let  it  be 
added    always  well  managed.     L.   Castle. 
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ORANGERIES. 

In  spite  of  the  great  development  in  plant 
culture  under  glass  in  recent  years,  how  seldom 
are  Orangeries  mentioned?  To  my  mind  there 
is  room  for  more  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  copies 
of  the  semi-dark  structures  once  so  general  in  gar- 
dens,  although  Orangeries  may,  architecturally 
speaking,  be  of  a  somewhat  heavier  character 
than  houses  put  up  for  most  other  special  pur- 
poses. My  ideal  Orangery  would  be  one  directly 
accessible  from  the  residence,  of  which  it  should 
form  a  part.  In  shape  it  should  be  either  oblong 
or  square,  preferably  the  former.  The  sides 
and  ends  should  be  upright  and  not  less  than, 
say,  12  feet  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  It  would 
be  best  if  the  longest  side  faced  the  south,  which, 
with  ends,  should  be  glazed  to,  say,  within  2  feet 
of  the  stone,  concrete,  or  brick  walls  that  carry 
the  whole  building.  The  side  facing  north 
should  not  be  glazed  to  more  than  one-third  of 
its  depth,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  internal  tem- 
perature from  sudden  fluctuations  during  the 
winter  months,  ventilation  should  be  arranged 
for  just  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  and  might 
take  the  form  of  narrow  lights  hung  horizontally 
all  around.  If  bottom  ventilation  be  thought  ad- 
visable, it  may  be  arranged  for  in  the  basal 
walls,  being  careful  to  have  the  internal  open- 
ings in  direct  contact  with  the  water  pipes  to  be 
fixed  all  around.  Sufficient  pipes  and  boiler 
power  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  internal 
temperature  up  to  55°  in  the  winter  without  too 
hard  firing.  The  ioof  should  be  a  flattish  span 
or  spans,  according  to  the  space  covered,  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  lanterns,  domes,  &c, 
which,  while  offering  no  cultural  advantages, 
have  a  great  tendency  to  lower  the  internal  tem- 
perature in  cold  weather.  It  should,  above  all 
things,  be  as  nearly  drip-proof  as  is  possible.  Per- 
sonally I  would  have  the  floor  space  all  open 
and  paved  or  tiled  with  some  suitable  material. 

I  need  not  go  any  further  into  constructional 
ideas,  as  doubtless  any  of  our  leading  horticul- 
tural builders  would  gladly  supply  good  plans 
if  called  upon  to  do  so.  Experience  has  proved 
to  me  that  a  house  erected  on  something  like 
the  lines  here  shown  is  suitable  for  Orange  tree 
culture  and  other  plants  that  may  be  associated 
with  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  pith  of  my  subject.  My 
first  heading  was  Orangeries  and  Palmetum ; 
but,  knowing  that  these  notes  were  going  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  not  to  a  lay 
paper,  I  struck  it  out  and  began  again. 
From  the  outset  I  had  (or  thought  I  had) 
an  instinctive  idea  that  no  one  would  put  up 
merely  an  Orangery,  as  being  too  formal  and 
stiff  in  these  days  of  a  more  free  and  better  taste 
in  horticultural  matters.  Hence  the  idea  of 
Palmetum.  What  more  congenial  companions 
could  there  be  in  the  vegetable  world  than  a 
well-arranged  mixture  of  some  of  the  better 
strong-growing  Palms  and  well-grown  specimen 
Orange  trees  in  full  fruit  seen  during  the  dull 
months  from  mid-October  to  mid-March? 
Imagine  a  house  built  on  the  lines  given,  and, 
say,  60  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  width.  On 
each  side  of  the  central  path  match  pairs  of 
specimen  plants  of  Rhaphis  flabelliformis, 
Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  Oranges  in  variety  in 
full  fruit.  I  am  careful  to  say  "  in  variety,"  as 
I  would  not  confine  myself  to  edible  oranges. 

Close  to  where  I  am  writing  these  notes  there 
is  a  nice  young  tree  of  the  Taranto  Shaddock, 
lull  of  fruit.  The  effect  betwixt  these  fine  pen- 
dent golden  fruits  and  the  green,  healthy  leaves 
of  the  tree,  with  a  background  of  young  Kentias, 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  inspiriting  dur- 
ing the  dull,  foggy  days  of  November.  I  would 
have  all  the  occupants  named  grown  in  matched 
pairs  of  plant-tubs,  now  so  much  more  handsome 
and  come-at-able  than  those  in  days  gone  by. 
What  more  delightful  retreat  than  such  a  house 


in  the  dull,  dark  days  or  long  nights  of  winter? 
The  plants  named  would,  at  that  time,  be  per- 
fectly happy  in  a  temperature,  both  as  to  heat 
and  moisture,  congenial  to  its  human  occupants. 
Seats  and  rugs  might  be  placed  on  the  flocr 
wherever  required  for  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence. Nowadays,  when  the  fruit  and  plant- 
houses  are,  in  many  cases,  erected  close  to  the 
dwelling-house,  what  a  nice  vestibule  such  a 
structure  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  to  them. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  too  much  moisture 
being  in  direct  contact  with  the  mansion,  as  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  conservatories  filled  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  and  foli- 
age plants  requiring  w'ater  on  most  days  even  in 
winter. 

I  have  described  the  cultural  details  of  the 
Oranges  and  Palms  suggested,  as  no  doubt  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  erect  such  a  building 
would  have  some  specimens  by  them.  In  no 
case  would  I  think  of  commencing  with  ordinary 
sized  plants,  as  it  would  take  some  years  before 
any  good  effect  was  enjoyed. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  internal  atmos- 
phere of  houses  erected  with  upright  sides 
and  ends  is  quite  different  from  that  in  an  or- 
dinary span  or  lean-to  greenhouse,  even  where 
the  internal  temperature  is  equal.  There  is  an 
absence  of  that  clinging  stuffiness  in  the  former 
nearly  always  present  in  the  latter  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  55°. 

As  bearing  on  my  subject,  I  may  mention  in 
closing  that  we  sent  in  last  season  dessert  fruits 
of  Embiguo  or  Navel  Orange,  which,  I  am  told, 
were  very  good,  one  thing  in  their  favour  being 
freedom  from  "pips."  It  is  a  free-fruiting 
variety.  Henry  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Gan 
Tadcaster. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUS  DEUTSCHLAND. 

In  Cologne  the  main  street — Ringstrasse — as 
in  some  other  continental  cities,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications  encircling  the  town. 
It  is  3t  miles  long  and  planted  with  Limes, 
an  American  type  of  Elm,  Planes,  and  Horse- 
chestnut — none  very  good.  Sycamore  is  also 
seen,  and  there  is  one  avenue  of  the  purple 
form.  Such  trees  as  Judas  tree,  yellow  and 
red  Horse-chestnut,  are  fine,  and  in  one  square 
two  Catalpas — no  doubt  C.  speciosa — are  40  feet 
high  and  20  to  25  feet  through.  The  chief  public 
gardens  are  the  Zoological  and  the  Flora — 
neither   very   remarkable. 

The  country  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  for  the 
first  100  miles  or  so  is  bare  of  vegetation,  but 
covered  with  furnaces  and  factories.  The  land- 
scape round  Essen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
is  black  with  the  smoke  of  countless  chimneys. 
Nearer  Hanover  the  land  is  systematically 
planted  with  Scotch  Pine  and  Birch,  and  the 
Pine  may  be  seen  in  every  stage  from  the 
planted  seedling  to  the  cut  log  in  the  railway 
truck.  Much  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  chiefly 
with  cereals,  but  Potatos  are  also  a  main  crop. 
Asparagus  and  Turnip  from  time  to  time  also 
appear.  The  villages  are  freely  planted  with 
trees,  and  standard  fruit  trees  sometimes  line 
the  country  roads  in  mid-Germany. 

Berlin  and  its  Vicinity. 
Berlin  is  a  fine  city,  covering  25  square  miles, 
oci  upying  the  whole  valley  of  the  Spree.  It  is 
probably  the  first  manufacturing  town  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  Thiergarten,  630  acres, 
is  the  private  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
Sieges-AUee  is  on  a  grandiose  scale.  The 
major  portion  is  left  as  natural  forest ;  the  large 
areas  between  the  roads — running  in  all  direc- 
tions— thick  with  magnificent  trees.  No  park  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  old  or  new  world  in  any 
way  approaches  this.      Oak,  80  feet  to   100  feet 


high,  by  the  thousand,  young  and  vigorous, 
will  last  another  century.  The  trees  are  so 
closely  planted  that  they  have  formed  straight 
and  even  stems,  each  and  all  splendid  "sticks." 
Limes  and  Poplars  at  their  best,  and  Ash  with 
stems  4  feet  to  5  feet  through — giants  on  the 
forest-carpet.  Beech  is  rarely  seen,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  Beech  can  be  excelled  outside 
several  of  certain  private  estates  in  England. 
The  public  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
grass,  which  is  apparently  always  cut  with  the 
scythe.  The  Column  of  Victory  is  isolated  and 
approached  by  four  walks,  each  bordered  by 
lines  of  thorns.  Undergrowth  is  luxuriant  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  taller  trees,  and  consists, 
largely  of  Snowberry,  Elder,  Alder,  and  Nut. 
Virgilia  lutea  is  to  be  seen  in  vigour ;  Tulip 
trees,  70  feet  to  80  feet ;  and  on  the  stately 
mansions  facing  the  park  the  Dutchman's  Pipe 
(Aristolochia  Sipho)  20  feet  to  25  feet  high. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  are  extensive,  and 
there  are  several  good  specimens,  two  male 
ostriches  being  quite  exceptional.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  the  build- 
ings in  some  instances  are  built  to  represent 
the  form  of  structure  prevalent  in  the  country 
of  which  the  animal  it  shelters  is  a  native — 
the  bison  house  in  Red  Indian  style,  Indian 
elephant  shed  in  the  style  of  a  native  temple. 
The  birds  are  in  no  way  comparable  with  those; 
in  London  or  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  at 
Taris.  ^) 

The  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  Dahlem, 
Steglitz,  bei  Berlin — director,  Herr  W.  Perring 
— is  quite  new  and  as  yet  incomplete.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  plants  removed  (rom  the  old 
garden  formerly  in  the  rotsdamstrasse.  The  soil 
is  not  congenial,  and  at  present  there  is  thiough- 
out  the  garden  no  shade  whatsoever.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  plants  is  not  in  every  case 
that  accepted  at  Kew,  but  is  said  to  be  based 
on  the  original  authentic  name.  Large  sums- 
have  already  been  spent  on  glass  and  iron  erec- 
tions, and  more  houses  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. For  the  completion  of  this  garden 
many  years  will  be  required.  The  plants  are 
in  the  main  arranged  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical source,  and  planted  accordirgly.  It 
is  string  verboten  for  any  of  them  to  die.  The 
disregard  of  this  autocratic  order  is,  however, 
becoming  rather  obvious,  as  plants  in  several 
countries  within  a  limited  area  grow  naturally 
at  greatly  varying  altitudes. 

THE  SPATH  NURSERIES. 

Hkrr  Spath,  fifth  head. of  the  firm  in  direct 
line,  owns  the  I..r„e.  t  nurseries  in  Europe,  503 
acres  in  extent,  with  a  staff  of  500  hands.  The 
establishment  is  decentrali-ed,  and  managed  on 
the  basis  of  individual  responsibility  and  wit'r 
that  thoroughness  so  characteristic  of  the 
German  nation. 

The  arboretum  extends  to  the  priv.te  resi- 
dence, and  is  entered  bctwem  two  tie:s  planted 
by  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck  respectively.  The 
collection  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is  very 
complete,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  coniferous 
subjects  are  hardly  at  home.  Caryas,  Oaks,  many 
species  of  Juglans,  J.  Vilmoriniana  particularly 
fine.  CercidiphylVum  from  J;  pan,  Virgilia  lutea, 
Sophora  jape  nic.i,  an  1  A  er  cnrpinifolium  are 
all  represented.  The  Keaki,  that  most  valuable 
Japanese  timber,  is  represented  by  a  good  speci- 
men, as  are  also  Idesia  polvearpa  and  Phello- 
dendron  amurense,  the  bark  forming  serviceable 
cork. 

_The  main  stocks  in  the  commercial  part  of 
the  establishment  consists  of  avenue  trees  and 
fruit  trees.  The  avenues  in  the  newer  parts  of 
Berlin  are  very  fine,  and  rival  those  of  the  cities 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  an  avenue 
of  Silver  Lime,  leading  to  Charlottenburg,  num- 
bering close  upon  400  symmetrical  and  vigorous. 
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trees..  These  make  an  impressive  sight.  The 
favourite  avenue  tree  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  Acer  riasycarpum,  but  beyond  com- 
pare  is  avenue  after  avenue  of  Salisburia  advan- 
tifolia  (Ginkgo),  the  tree,  selected  for  that  noble 
artery  which  leads  to  the  capital  at  Washing- 
ton. Herr  Spath  says  Kolreuteria.  paniculata 
is  being  tried  in  Vienna,  and  that  he  has,  in 
order  to  show  the  Berliners  the  possibilities  of 
the  tree,  planted  an  avenue  of  Pterocarya  cau- 
casica,  which  is  in  excellent  condition.    /.  H.  V. 


KNIPHOFIA   (TRITOMA)    x 
GOLDELSE. 

Noteworthy  on  account  of  its  graceful  habit, 
equalled  only  by  that  of  T.  Nelsoni  at  its  very 
best,  this  pretty  hybrid  between  T.  pauciflora 
and  T.  citrina  should  prove  an  acceptable  garden 
plant  indeed.  The  leaves  are  grassy  and  less  than 
a  yard  long  ;  the  flowers,  in  slender  racemes,  are 
coloured  canary-yellow  throughout,  and  are  borne 
in  quantity  from  June  till  frosts  occur  in  early 
winter.  The  plant  originated  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  and  has 
proved  its  hardiness  by  withstanding  the  winters 
of  1901  and  1905  without  suffering  harm/  Several 
other  hybrid  Tritomas,  each  with  T.  pauciflora  as 
one  parent,  were  raised  at  the  same  time,  but  none 
of  the  crosses  yielded  flowers  so  good  as  those  of 
T.  "  Goldelse."  Those  interested  in  Tritomas,  or 
Kniphofias,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  may 
be  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  pp.  81,  100,  117,  of  vol.  xxxix  (19C6),  in 
which  most  of  the  species  and  varieties  possessing 
garden  value  are  described  at  some  length.  C.B.  M. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


FlG.  ig. —  KNIPHOFIA  (tritoma)    x   goldelse;   colour  of  flowers  canary-yellow. 


SEXECIO  (EUSENECIO)  FABERI. 
Eighteen  years  ago  I  published  (Journ.  Linn. 
Sec,  Vol.  xxiii.,  p.  ib'l)  a  description  of  a 
Senecio  under  the  above  name,  drawn  up  from 
a  small  dried  specimen,  collected  by  Faber  on 
Mount  Omi,  Szechuen,  Western  China.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  recently  sent  to  Kew  a 
very  fios  fresh  specimen  of  the  same  species, 
raised  from  seed  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  the  same  locality.  I  am  thereby  enabled  to 
complete  my  description,  though  there  is  not 
much  to  add  except  in  the  matter  of  dimensions. 
The  genus  Senecio  is  so  numerous  in  species, 
and  there  are  so  many  in  cultivation,  that  it 
is  difficult  and  somewhat  hazardous  to  adjudge 
the  claims  a  new  species  has  to  a  place  in  a 
garden  of  moderate  dimensions.  S.  Faberi  is 
a  robust,  fleshy,  and,  perhaps,  some  would  say, 
a  coarse  herb,  that  would  form  a  conspicuous 
object  in  a  wet  part  of  the  wild  garden.  The 
inflorescence  reminds  one  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can S.  Warscewiczii,  and  the  foliage  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  sow-thistle,  but  much  larger. 
Under  cultivation,  it  forms  clumps  i  to  5  feet 
high,  and  is  glabrous  or  glabrescent  in  all  parts. 
Stems  many  angled,  hollow.  Leaves  pinnatifid 
and  coarsely  toothed,  with  a  large  terminal  lobe 
and  usually  two  pairs  of  lateral  lobes,  the  rest 
of  the  blade  being  reduced  to  a  narrow  wing 
running  down  the  very  thick  stalk  and  expand- 
ing at  the  base  into  two  large  auricies,  half 
clasping  the  stem.  Radical  leaves  as  much  as 
2  feet  long  ;  terminal  lobe  rotund-deltoid,  6  to 
8  inches  long  and  broad ;  lateral  lobes  1  to  4 
inches  long;  lower  stem  leaves  nearly  as  large, 
but  gradually  smaller  upwards  ;  terminal  lobe 
acuiely  triangular,  9  inches  by  7  inches,  coarsely 
toothed  and  obscurely  lobed.  The  inflorescence 
is  a  dense,  compound,  flat-topped  corymb,  6  to 
8  inches  across  ;  flower  heads  very  numerous, 
small,  composed  of  three  to  five  ray,  and  eight 
to  twelve  disc  flowers,  all  of  a  deep  yellow. 
IV.   Bolting  Hcmrfcy. 
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JASMINUM    PRIMULINUM:    ITS 

HISTORY  AND  CULTURE. 
During  the  past  spring  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  attractive  plants  in  flower  in  the 
Temperate  House,  Kew,  was  a  batch  of 
well-grown  plants  of  this  new  Jasmine.  Mr. 
Raflill,  the  foreman  in  charge,  obligingly 
informed  me  that  they  had  been  growing  in  a 
sheltered  recess  outdoors  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  January  last,  finding  they  were  a 
mass  of  flower-buds,  they  were  carefully  lifted 
and  planted  in  one  of  the  beds  in  the  Himalayan 
wing  of  the  Temperate  House.  The  experiment 
proved  a  great  success,  the  plants  being  one 
mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  each  flower  being 
as  large  as  a  four-shilling  piece.  Some  of  the 
flowers  were  nearly  single,  others  quite  double, 
but  in  the  great  majority  the  corolla  was  du- 
plicated after  the  manner  of  the  so-called  "hose- 
in-hose  "  primroses.  These  different  forms  are 
to  be  found  on  one  and  the  same  bush,  and  the 
same  obtains  even  in  the  wild  plants.  In  the 
Kew  plants  the  persistent  character  of  the 
foliage  is  very  pronounced,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  plant  appreciated  the  treatment  it  re- 
ceived. 

Jasminum  pri.nulinum  is  one  of  Messrs  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  recent  introduction  from  China. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  plateaux  of  Yunnan,  at  alti- 
tudes between  4,000-5,000  feet,  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  being  practically  its  line  of  distribution. 
Around  the  town  of  Mengtsze  this  Jasmine  is 
fairly  common  in  hedgerows,  and  as  scrub  by 
the  wayside.  On  the  low,  rocky,  treeless  hills 
bordering  Lake  Shi-ping  it  is  abundant.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  W.  Hancock,  Esq.,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mengtsze,  and  was  named 
by  Mr.  Hemsley,  of  Kew,  and  figured  in 
Hooker's  Icon.  Plant.,  tab.  2,384.  Dr.  Henry 
subsequently  collected  specimens  in  the  same 
locality,  and  also  at  Szemao,  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  province.  In  November,  1899, 
the  writer,  when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Henry  at  Szemao,  succeeded  in  introducing 
living  plants  from  Mengtsze  to  Hongkong,  and 
these  subsequently  arrived  safely  in  England. 

Shrubs  and  trees  which  fail  to  produce  seeds 
freely  are  expensive  and  difficult  plants  to  in- 
troduce from  a  long  distance.  To  this  class  this 
new  Jasmine  belongs,  and  the  following  details 
of  its  introduction  may,  perhaps,  be  of  in- 
terest :  — 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  my  visit  to  Mengtsze 
the  Customs  Station  had  been  attacked  at  night 
by  an  armed  band  of  rioters,  who  set  the  place 
on  fire.  The  Commissioner's  house  amongst 
others  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  he  and  his 
wife  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  They 
lost  everything  save  the  night  clothes  they  had 
on,  and  several  of  their  servants  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  Commissioner's  garden,  which 
surrounded  the  house,  suffered  very  consider- 
ably in  the  riot,  but  some  fine  bushes  of  Jas- 
minum primulinum  growing  therein  escaped. 
From  these  bushes  the  Commissioner's  wife 
very  kindly  gave  me  four  well-rooted  layers. 
These  layers  were  healthy,  but  rather  soft,  and 
it  seemed  advisable  to  obtain  some  older  plants. 
The  soil  of  the  Yunnan  plateaux  is  mainly 
clayey-sandstone  of  a  brick-red  colour,  and, 
whilst  adhering  fast  enough  to  one's  clothes 
and  boots,  it  will  not  stick  to  the  roots  of 
plants  growing  in  it.  However,  four  plants 
were  eventually  grubbed  from  the  wayside  in  a 
more  or  less   satisfactory   manner. 

The  eight  Jasmine  plants  were  trimmed  and 
"balled"  up  in  Salvinia  and  Azolla,  quantities 
of  these  being  secured  from  a  neighbouring 
pond  and  dried  in  the  sun  before  using.  Though 
nut  ideal  packing  materials,  these  two  aquatics 
served  the  purpose  very  well.  The  eight  plants 
were  packed  in  two  shallow  ventilated  boxes  to 
form  one  mule's  load."    The  boxes  were  taken  by 


mule-train  to  Manhao,  on  the  Red  River,  and 
from  thence  by  boat  to  Laokai,  on  the  China- 
Tongking  frontier.  At  Laokai  they  were  put  on 
a  tiny  river  steamer  and,  after  four  separate 
transhippings  and  much  difficulty  with  the 
French  Customs  officials,  arrived  in  Hong- 
kong. The  whole  journey  of  some  900  miles 
occupied  exactly  three  weeks,  but  the  plants 
had  not  suffered  in  the  least.  By  kind  permis. 
mission  of  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  then  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hongkong  Botanical  Gardens,  the 
plants  were  taken  to  that  establishment,  potted 
up  and  allowed  to  get  established,  the  oppor- 
tunity being  taken  to  propagate  some  young 
plants  at  the  same  time.  I  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  officials,  who 
most  obligingly  offered  to  look  after  them  and 
to  forward  a  consignment  to  Kngland  when  pro- 
perly established.  In  the  early  summer  of  the 
following  year  (1900)  a  case  of  these  plants  was 
shipped  home,  but  only  one  plant  in  the  whole 
case  showed  any  signs  of  life  on  arrival.  Three 
or  four  cuttings  were  obtained  from  this  plant 
ere  it  succumbed,  but,  by  skilful  manipulation, 
quite  a  good  stock  was  raised  from  this  small 
beginning.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  second 
case  was  forwarded,  and  this  arrived  in  a  satis- 
factory  condition. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  distributed  the 
plant  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and  it  is  now  to  be 
found  growing  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  In  the  Riviera,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  plant  thrives  well.  A  friend  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  from  Cornwall, 
reports  having  seen  some  fine  examples  growing 
against  sunny  walls.  But,  so  far,  the  plant  has 
scarcely  proved  a  success  in  this  country 
generally,  owing  to  its  inability  to  withstand 
our  winters  with  impunity,  and,  possibly,  to 
the  fact  of  its  culture  being  not  yet  properly 
understood.  However,  the  magnificent  pot 
plants  exhibited  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  of  Gunnersbury,  at  a  meeting  of  theK.H.S. 
in  January  last,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  sensa. 
tion  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  these  plants 
will,  of  a  surety,  stimulate  other  growers. 

As  a  guide  to  the  requirements  of  this  new  Jas- 
mine, perhaps  a  few  remarks  anent  the  climate 
of  its  habitat  may  be  of  service.  Yunnan,  the 
most  south-western  province  of  China,  lavs 
partly  within  the  tropics,  and  consists  mainly 
of  a  series  of  plateaux  having  a  mean  elevation 
of  4,000-6,000  feet.  The  summer  is  one  of  tor- 
rential rains ;  the  autumn  is  changeable ;  the 
winter  and  spring  of  bright  sunshine  and  dry,  fine 
weather.  On  the  plateaux  seldom  more  than  a 
degree  of  frost  is  ever  registered.  Now  a  plant 
found  inhabiting  a  region  where  the  thermo- 
meter seldom  falls  below  freezing  point  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  quite  hardy  in 
this  country.  Nevertheless  J.  primulinum  will 
withstand  considerable  frosts,  as  plants  on  a 
north  wall  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  those 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note  attest. 
Doubtless  there  are  a  few  favoured  localities 
in  this  country  where  it  will  succeed  in  the  open, 
but  the  plant  is  best  described  as  half-hardy. 
That  the  plant  benefits  from  a  considerable  fall 
of  temperature  in  winter  is  evident  from  the 
behaviour  of  those  growing  in  the  Hongkong 
Botanical  Gardens,  where,  owing  to  a  continual 
warm  and  moist  climate,  the  plant  grows  and 
flowers  sparsely  practically  the  whole  year 
round,  but  never  makes  any  decided  show. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  its  habi- 
tat, I  should  say  that,  if  treated  as  pot-plants, 
plunged  outside  in  a  sunny  position  from  late 
May  until  the  end  of  September,  well  watered 
and  fed,  but  not  given  over  much  root  room, 
and  in  October  placed  in  a  frost-proof  green- 
house, kept  on  the  dry  side  in  a  well-ventilated 
position,  where  they  can  enjoy  all  the  light 
possible,  success  will  follow.  Under  such  treat- 
ment the  plants  should  be  in  full  flower  in 
February  or  early  in  March.  Keeping  them 
on  the  dry  side  in  winter  is  important,  but  if 
this  is  over-done  the  plants  will  lose  all  their 
leaves  before  flowering. 


J.  primulinum  was  first  figured  from  living 
material  in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  1903, 
xxxiii.,  p.  197,  shortly  after  it  received  a  F.C.C. 
from  the  R.H.S.  It  was  subsequently  figured  in 
Flora  and  Sylva,  the  Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  7,981, 
and  various  other  horticultural  and  botanical 
journals. 

Both  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  in  Flora  and 
Sylva  Dr.  Henry  expressed  the  opinion  that  J. 
primulinum  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  J.  nudi- 
florum,  which  was  long  ago  introduced  into 
Yunnan,  and,  under  a  warm  climate,  has  become 
evergreen  and  glorified,  and  now  occurs  as  an 
escape  from  cultivation.  The  facts  of  his  never 
having  met  with  it  in  the  forests,  of  its  not  pro- 
ducing seed,  and  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
"  double  "  flowers,  are  adduced  as  evidence  in 
in  support  of  this  theory.  Whilst  admitting  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  I 
fear  it  is  more  plausible  than  accurate,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  Without 
entering  into  the  debatable  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  distinct  species,  I  consider  Jas- 
minum primulinum  a  good  species,  and, 
without  doubt,  a  native  of  the  Yunnan 
plateaux.  As  to  its  not  being  found  in  the 
forests,  J.  primulinum  is  a  sun-loving  plant, 
and,  like  many  other  shrubs  and  herbs, 
would  never  occur  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  The  non-production  of  seeds  and  the. 
tendency  to  produce  double  flowers  are  more 
serious  objections,  but  even  these  are  not  in- 
superable, since  parallel  cases  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  and  other  families.  During  the 
fifty  odd  years  J.  nudiflorum  has  been  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  it 
has  remained  remarkably  constant,  exhibiting 
no  variation  whatsoever  beyond  mere  variega- 
tion.    This  fact   alone   somewhat  discounts  the 

i ability  of  J.  nudiflorum  having  given  rise  to 

sin  h  a  widely  different  plant  as  J.  primulinum. 
/:.    //.    Wilson. 


THE   ALPINE    GARDEN. 

DIANTHUS  ALPINUS. 

Tins  beautiful  small  Alpine  Pink  is  easily 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  forms  one  of  the 
m  t  charming  species  in  the  lock  garden.  When 
in  good  condition  and  well  established,  it  makes 
a  lovely  carpet  of  green  foliage,  and  from  this 
rise  numerous  bright  pink  flowers  1  inch  in 
diameter  on  stems  of  about  3  inches  in  height. 
If  planted  about  6  inches  apart  in  sandy  soil 
and  in  a  sunny  position,  and  given  frequent 
waterings  during  dry  weather,  it  will  need  no 
other  treatment. 

VERONICA  ANOMALA 

Is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  It  is  usually  recommended  for  sunny  as- 
pects, but  it  does  not  object  to  the  shade,  and 
would  form  a  delightful  plant  for  shady  corners 
in  the  shrubbery,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
fome  non-flowering  s'arub.  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing in  quite  shady  positions  to  a  height  of  5  or 
6  feet,  and  producing  a  mass  of  white  flowers  in 
July.  Its  elegant  form  and  neat  habit  should 
commend  it  everywhere.  IV.  F.  Glover,  Lang- 
fort,  Somerset. 


L.ZELIA    MAJALIS   ALBA. 

In  Messrs.  Sanders'  group  of  Orchids  at  the 
recent  Holland  House  Flower  Show,  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  rare  albino  form  of  Lama  majalis.  The 
remarkable  purity  of  the  segments,  combined  with 
elegance  of  form  and  a  bold  size,  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  most  handsome  of  Orchids. 

As  far  back  as  our  issue  for  November  6,  1880. 
p.  5S8,  Reichenbach  described  the  white  form  of 
Laelia  majalis  which  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Petrasch, 
one  of  the  numerous  Roezlian  nephews.  The 
illustration  at  fig.  20  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  at  the  Holland  Park  Show. 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 


Propagation  in  the  Month  of  July. 
Ericas. — For  the  most  part  the  propagation  of 
these  plants  is  carried  out  by  means  of  cuttings 
inserted  in  March  on  mild  bottom  heat  or  in  the 
present  month,  and  in  August  in  the  cold  green- 
house; and  the  species  E.  persoluta,  E.  tubi- 
flora,  and  some  others  easily  grown,  may  be 
looted  at  other  seasons.     Cutting  pots  for  Ericas 


may  be  used  wherewith  to  fill  the  cutting  pots, 
the  cuttings  being  potted  in  this  case  directly 
they  are  rooted.  Suitable  cuttings  are  fur- 
nished by  shoots  taken  quite  close  to  the 
old  wood,  which  have  begun  to  take  on  a  brown 
tint  at  the  base  ;  or,  if  side  shoots  are  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  numbers,  the  points  of  the  side 
sho&ts  may  be  taken.  Cuttings  should  measure 
J  to  1  inch  in  length.  The  softer  kinds  of 
Ericas  produce  roots  from  all  portions  o'f  the 


must  be  wiped  every  day  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  and  as  the  cuttings  require  to  be  kept 
rather  moist  the  bell  glasses  should  be  sprinkled 
every  day  ;   the  hairy  species  less  frequently. 

Some  of  the  Andromedas,  as  A.  hypnoides,  A. 
tetragona,  and  A.  ericoides,  may  be  similarly 
treated,  and  the  North  American  species  may 
be  rooted  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
taken  at  this  season. 

Euphorbia  fulcherrima.— The  -Poinsettia  may 


PlC.   20. — L.ELIA    MAJAL1S    ALBAJ    FLOWERS    PURE   WHITE. 


should  be  large  60s  or  48's,  or  pans  of  2  to  3 
inches  in  depth,  and  4  to  5  inches  in  width, 
imay  be  employed  according  to  the  number  of 
cuttings  to  be  inserted.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  or  pans,  besides  the  hollow  (rock  over  the 
hole,  there  must  be  placed  broken  sandstone  of 
Hazel-nut  size  to  the  depth  of  i  inch,  over  this 
a  layer  of  moss,  and  above  it  a  mixture  of  clean 
stiver  sand  1  part,  hard  peat  2  parts,  and  over 
all  a  layer  of  clean,   sharp  sand,   or  pure  sand 


cutting  which  are  beneath  the  sand,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  leave  any  of  the  old 
wood  on  the  base.  It  is  only  with  such  species 
as  E.  cerinthoides,  E.  Banksii,  E.  tricolor,  &c, 
that  a  heel  of  old  wood  is  essential,  these  mak- 
ing a  callus  before  rooting.  The  leaves  of  all 
Erica  cuttings  must  be  cut  off  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand  layer,  cutting  them  from  below 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  close  to  the  rind. 
The   beil   glasses   with  which   they  are   covered 


be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  when. 
these  are  mature,  without  any  drying  off  being 
necessary,  using  peat  2  parts,  and  sand  1  part, 
covering  them  with  a  bell  glass.  A  bottom  heat 
of  75°  Fahr.  should  be  employed. 

Kcnnedyas  may  be  rooted  at  this  season, 
choosing  as  cuttings  shoots  that  emerge  froui 
the  stern  of  the  plant.  They  require  a  moderat? 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  no  bottom  heat 
and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  50°  to  55Q 
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Fittosporums  nugtistifolium,  coriaceum,  Tobira, 
unduiatum,  and  oilers. — Choose  perfectly  mature 
shoots  which  have  the  end  buds  developed,  and 
cut  these  square  across  at  a  joint.  Put  them 
into  a  mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  the  latter 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Apply 
water  in  moderation,  and  afford  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  but  no  bottom  heat. 

Propagation  by  Means  of  Brood  or  Suckers. — ■ 
Many  species  of  trees,  shruzs,  and  climbers  can 
be  increased  by  this  means,  and  where  suckers 
fail  to  develop,  they  can  be  made  so  to  do  by 
art.  For  example,  the  soil  around  an  old  speci- 
men may  be  dug  up  with  a  fork,  working  some 
mild  sort  of  manure  into  it  in  the  operation,  and 
this  will  be  a  means  of  inducing  young  growth 
to  be  developed  from  the  roots,  which  at  the 
proper  time  can  be  dug  up  and  transplanted,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  roots 
being  secured  with  a  sucker,  it  can  be  treated  as  a 
cutting,  and  put  into  a  somewhat  shady  place  till 
roots  are  formed.  Even  unhealthy  specimens 
can  be  made  to  develop  brood  by  chopping 
down  the  stem  in  the  summer,  and  hacking  the 
roots  about  midsummer  with  a  spade  driven 
deep  into  the  soil,  when  numerous  suckers  wi'.l 
appear  in  the  following  spring.  In  that  year,, 
and  still  more  the  next  year,  the  crop  of  suckers 
will  be  a  plentiful  one.  Plants  raised  by  this 
method  make  more  suckers  than  the  mother 
plants,  and  in  the  case  of  trees,  these  assume  a 
shrubby  character.  I  may  here  mention  a  few 
species  that  may  b&  increased  by  suckers,  viz., 
Ailanthus,  Bronssanetia,  Castanea,  Catalpa, 
Corylus,  Deutziaj,  Eleagnus  (especially  ar- 
gentea),  Gynmocladus,  Hippophae,  Lycium, 
Mahonia,  Mcnispermum,  Myrica,  Populus,  Rhus, 
Kibes,  Robinia,  when  on  their  own  rrots,  Rus- 
i  u-,  Smilax,  Sophora,  Syringa,  Tecoma,  Wei- 
gela,  Wistana,  and  many  of  the  Spiraeas. 

Hyacinths. — Several  bulbous  species  of  plants 
as  Lilies,  Hyacinths,  &o,  are  increased  from 
brojd,  artificially  produced.  In  the  cise  of  the 
Hyacinth,  the  bulbs  which  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
pagate a  few  days  after  they  are  lifted  out  of 
the  soil  in  July,  are  split  with  a  knife  across 
the  crown  in  as  many  places  as  there  are  new 
bulbs  wished  for.  A  cut  right  across,  J  inch 
deep,  will  afford  from  six  to  ten  brood  bulbs  ; 
and  a  cross  cut  15  to  20  bulbs.  The  bulbs  so 
manipulated  should  be  laid  out  close  together 
on  plates,  on  a  layer  of  sand,  the  crown  upper- 
most, and  in  October  these  split  bulbs  must  be 
planted.  The  following  July  they  are  lifted 
with  all  their  broods  of  little  bulbs,  and  placed 
on  a  layer  of  sand  and  spread  out,  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  upwards.  In  October  the  brood  is 
separated  and  planted  singly  in  nursery  beds, 
and  in  the  space  of  four  years  bulbs  fit  for 
forcing  are  obtained  by  this  method.     F.  M. 


PROPAGATION    BY    LAYERING. 

To  many  gardeners  the  art  of  layering  is  only 
understood  as  applying  to  the  propagation  of 
I  iin  ns,     and    possibly    one    or    two     other 

plants,  but  there  are  numbers  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  that  can  be  better  increased  by  this 
means  than  by  any  other.  Layering  affords  a 
means  whereby  many  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
especially  some  of  the  rarer  evergreen  shrubs, 
can    1/  i  ted    safely   and   readily   without 

iniuripg  the  plants  in  any  way,  as  the  growth 
made  by  a  plant  after  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it 
li.r,  lean  layered  is  nearly  always  stronger  and 
healthier  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  cut- 
tiugs,  buds,  ,r  grafts  had  been  taken  from  it. 
Plants  raised  from  layering  are  on  their  own 
roots,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  raise 
them  from  cuttings,  yet  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years  layers  will  be  found  to  have  made 
better  and  bigger  plants  than  those  raised  from 


cuttings.  This  refers  more  particularly  to  ever, 
greens,  trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  such  as  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  etc., 
being  raised  so  readily  from  cuttings  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  layering  them.  A 
few  of  the  genera  that  are  readily  increased  from 
layers  are  Andromeda,  Aucuba,  Berberis,  Cal- 
luna,  Calophaca,  Calycanthus,  Ceanothus,  Chi- 
monanthus,  Clethra,  Cornus,  Dabeocia,  Daphne, 
Erica,  Exochorda,  Garrya,  Halesia,  Hamamelis, 
Hedysarum,  Hippophae,  Ilex,  Ledum,  Leu- 
cothoe,  Magnolia,  Myrica,  Ph'llyrea,  Pteris, 
Rhododendron,  Styrax,  Syringa,  Tilia,  Vac- 
cinium,  Wistaria,  and  Zenobia.  Plants  of  all 
the  above  genera  will  make  roots  readily  when 
layered,  especially  the  Ericaceous  genera,  which 
are  especially  easy  to  increase  by  this  means. 
Camellias  have  failed  to  root  when  layered, 
though  I  have  tried  them  in  various  ways  and 
on    different   soils. 

The  method  employed  in  layering  hardy 
ligneous  plants  varies  somewhat  from  that  used 
for  Carnations,  etc.  Tongueing  is  not  necessary 
for  anything  except  Exochorda,  which  is  a  diffi- 
cult plant  to  layer,  and  which  takes  a  consider, 
able  time  to  make  roots.  To  prepare  a  plant 
for  layering  the  shoots  should  be  cleared  of  all 
leaves  and  small  side-branches  to  within  6  inches 
or  so  of  the  top.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  dug  around  the  plant,  and  all  large 
stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  roots  be  thrown  out,  so 
as  to  make  the  soil  fine  and  easily  worked.  For 
layering,  an  old,  flat-bladed  trowel  is  necessary, 
with  which  a  nick  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep 
should  be  made  in  the  soil,  and  the  shoot  bent 
down  and  pressed  into  it,  covering  afterwards 
with  soil,  which  should  be  made  as  firm  ns 
possible  with  the  hands.  The  point  of  the  shoot 
should  be  bent  upwards  as  straight  as  possible, 
and  made  to  stand  out  of  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  leaves  have  been  left. 

Layering  can  be  done  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  year  when  the  ground  is  workable,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  do  it  when  growth  is  young 
and  tender,  as  then  the  shoots  are  very  liable  to 
snap  off  when  bent.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  a  thick  branch  partially  breaks  near  its 
base  when  it  is  bent,  but  if  it  is  not  entirely 
broken  off  it  will  be  found  to  stand  well  enough 
to  keep  the  layers  alive.  I  have  never  observed 
the  matter  closely,  but  I  have  an  opinion  that 
layers  form  roots  sooner  when  the  branch  is 
partly  broken  through.  Layers  are  ready  for 
taking  off  in  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
after  they  are  put  down,  and  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  parent  plant  early  in  autumn,  but  not 
be  taken  up  until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted  and  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  after  being  planted 
out.     /.    C. 


THE   HARDY   FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Construction  ok  Rock  Gardens. 
The  old-time  rockery,  which  was  mainly 
reminiscent  of  a  rubbish  heap  ornamented  with 
broken  crockery  and  a  few  stones  stood,  sentinel- 
like, on  end,  is  fast  becoming  a  relic  of  the 
past ;  but  not  all  the  modern  representatives  are 
very  great  improvements  either  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  cultivator  or  the  artist.  One  still 
has  to  endure  structures  of  masonry  which  might 
be  able  to  resist  the  guns  of  a  besieging  army, 
but  scarcely  to  give  foothold  to  any  but  the 
.most  vigorous  of  weedy  growths,  and  withal  are 
ugly  and  unnatural  past  adequate  description. 
To  ensure  success  from  all  points  of  view,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  constructor  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  culture  and  requirements  oi 
the  plants  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  home  for,  and 
also   that   there  be  an   innate   love  'for,   and   an 


appropriate  appreciation  of,  the  way  in  which 
nature  herself  "houses"  the  vast  number  of 
Alpines  in  their  native  homes.  Men  to  whom 
work  of  this  kind  is  entrusted  must  have  a, 
natural  aptitude  or  gift,  with  the  knowledge 
which  is  only  gained   by  experience. 

The  Planning  and  Planting  of  Borders. 
The  best  material  is  almost  worthless  if  badly, 
managed,    while     second-rate     matter    may    be 
resplendent    when    planned     in     an    intelligent 
manner.     When    dealing   with   plants    so   varied 
and  rich  in  colour,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
great  care  in  grouping,  so  that  there  is  perfect 
harmony   or   pleasing    contrast   at    all    seasons. 
The  juxtaposition  of  colours  which  do  not  "  tone 
in  "   may  spoil  the  effect  of  an  entire  scheme, 
and   mar   the  enjoyment   of   the   owner   for   the 
whole  year.     The  mixed  herbaceous  border  may 
be   an   endless   source   of   pleasure   and   interest 
from  January  to  December.     There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  plants  which  may  be 
accommodated    and    the    artistic    effects  which 
may  be  obtained.     By  a  wise  selection  of  plants, 
suitably  arranged  with    due    regard    to    colour, 
form,  and  time  of  flowering,  a  single  border  may 
furnish  more  pleasure  and  beauty  than  any  equal 
space  of  ground   treated  in   any  other  manner. 
Something  has  been  heard  of  "  monthly  flower 
borders,"    and   it   is   certain   thai   more   will   be 
heard    of    them.     This     arrangement,     whereby' 
plants  flowering  at   the  some  time  are  suitably 
grouped  together,   permits  effects   such   as  it  is 
impossible  to  achieve  with  borders  which  must 
do   duty  over  longer  periods.     Masses    of    rich 
colours    in    full    beauty,    blended    with    tender 
shades  and  graceful  foliage,   make  a  picture  at 
once     inspiring     and      satisfying.     The     "  May 
border,"   remarkable  for  the  soft   shades  which 
largely   predominate,    is    charming    in     its    fine 
grouping   and   broken   surface.     Bulbous   plants 
are   a   feature   here,    and  harmonise  with   Prim- 
roses and  Forget-me-nots. 

The  "  June  border  "  partakes  of  a  more  stately 
character.  Groups  of  Eremuri  wave  spikes  of 
wand-like  flowers  over  a  wealth  of  dwarfer  sub- 
jects. July  and  August  each  clothe  broad  un- 
dulating slopes  with  masses  of  colour. 

The  Making  of  Aquatic  and  Bog  Gardens. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  in  land- 
scape gardening,  and  one  which  unfortunately 
lends  itself  to  abuse  more  readily  perhaps  than 
any  other.  Nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate  a 
piece  of  water  which  is  misplaced.  No  matter 
how  the  surroundings  are  "  faked,"  it  is  an  ever- 
lasting source  of  worry  and  irritation  to  well. 
balanced  minds  able  to  appreciate  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  Just  as  nothing  exists  in 
nature  without  a  reason,  so  there  should  be 
nothing  in  any  part  of  the  garden  landscape 
which  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  it.  Obvi- 
ously the  best  remedy  in  this  case  is  prevention. 
Of  the  many  ways  in  which  beauty  and  charm 
are  given  to  a  landscape,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  nothing  so  effective  as  w-ater  in  various  forms, 
whether  as  a  placid  river  meandering  through 
rich  meadows  edged  with  luxuriant  reeds  and 
Fleur-de-lis,  or  as  a  roaring  mountain  torrent, 
dashing  'tween  steep  rocky  cliffs  in  innumerable 
cascades,  reflecting  light  in  showers  of  sparkling 
spray,  and  finally  becoming  subdued  in  a  trans- 
parent pool  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  gra.  efu] 
leaves  and  bright  flowers  of  Nymphaeas  and 
other  aquatic  plants  ;  or  held  in  hollows  between 
rugged  hills,  reflecting  mountain  pasture  and 
leafy  branches  of  noble  trees.  In  any  and  every 
form  there  exists  a  charm  bright  and  sparkling 
or  contemplative  and  profound.  A  natural 
adjunct  to  a  lake  or  stream  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  "  bog  "  garden,  for  want  of  a  better 
desi  nptive  term,  and  this  is  a  feature  which  is 
practically  an  assured  success,  if  only  the  essen- 
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tial  details  be  given  a  little  consideration.  Be 
the  weather  what  it  may,  the  rest  of  the  garden 
scorched  by  hot  suns,  there  is  always  this  cool 
oasis  where  everything  is  fresh  and  green  and 
revelling  in  sheer  luxuriance.  As  a  general  rule, 
everything  which  likes  abundant  moisture  will 
grow  in  some  part  of  the  bog  garden,  but  if  care- 
lessly or  ignorantly  planted  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  weeds.  It  is  the  knowledge 
which  places  each  plant  in  its  proper  place  that 
turns  a  potential  morass  into  a  luxuriant  and 
smiling  garden.  Besides  the  showy  perennials, 
which  are  the  main  features  from  a  landscape 
standpoint,  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  in- 
teresting plants  in  existence  find  a  congenial 
home  amongst  sub-aquatics.  E.  Horton,  Neston 
Cheshire. 

AKTHROPODICM  CIRRATUM. 
Tin;  pre'ty  New  Zealand  plant  is  now  finely 
in  bloom  with  me  in  the  open  garden.  Seed- 
lings were  planted  three  years  ago,  and  this  1- 
their  first  flowering.  The  leaves,  about 
U  to  1"  inches  across,  are  gracefully  re- 
curved, and  the  large  flower-panic'es,  ho'dim; 
from  thirty  to  over  a  hundred  blossoms,  over- 
top the  foliage  by  about  a  foot.  The  star- 
like flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  have 
anthers  partially  orange-coloured,  this  tint  con- 
ii,i  ting  well  with  the  white  of  the  blooms. 
It  was  introduced  from  New  Zealand  in  1821, 
but  seems  to  be  little  grown.  I  find  t  af  in  ils 
and  slugs  are  very  partial  t<>  the  foliage,  and, 
unle-s  carefully  guarded  against,  ruin  the 
pearance  of  the  plants. 

GLADIOLI'S  TRISTIS. 
f  notice  that  on  page  370  Mr,  Arthur  Gi  ive 
writes  of  Gladiolus  tristis,  mentioning  t  at  he 
ha  1  sent  a  few  blooms  to  the  Editor.  1  si  oul  1 
be  interested  to  know  what  f  mi  of  t\  is  Gl  li  lo- 
irs he  posse-ses.  The  one  known  i  utter  the 
name  of  G.  t.  concolor  or  sulphureus  is  by  far 
the  best,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  stocked 
by  nurserymen.  I  have  recommended  many 
friends  to  procure  this  Gladiolus,  but  of  the 
half-dozen  who  have  taken  my  advice,  all  have 
been  supplied  with  corms  bearing  flowers 
marked  with  a  broad  purple-blsck,  central  bend 
on  the  three  upper  segments.  The  variety  or 
type  (?)  concolor  is  destitute  of  these  markings, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  uniform  pale  suljhir 
colour,  and  is  a  much  superior  plant.  An  illus- 
tration  of  G.  tristis  concolor  from  my  garden 
appeared  on  page  187,  vol.  xxxviii.  of  this  paper. 
As  Mr.  Grove  remarks,  this  Gl?d  olus  in- 
creases rapidly  from  off-sets.  It  may  be  also 
rapidly  propagated  from  seed  which  is  freely 
produced.  Last  year  I  visited  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind's  garden,  where  I  found  that  this  Gladio- 
lus had  seeded  abundantly.  Up  to  that  time  I 
had  invariably  cut  the  flower  spikes  as  soon  as 
the  blooms  had  faded,  but  this  year  I  left  them 
with  the  result  of  obtaining  some  £00  seeds. 
One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  Gladiolus  is 
its  earl)'  blooming,  for  in  South  Devon  it 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  April,  far  in  advance 
oi  The  Bride  and  others  of  the  same  so-called 
early  section.  Its  delicious  perfume  after  twi- 
light is  also  much  appreciated.  S.  II*.  Fit:- 
herbert,  Devonshire. 


small  tree.  The  local  name,  and  whether  it 
flowers  more  than  once  a  year,  are  facts  at 
present  unknown  to  me.  The  other  two  mem- 
bers I  am  better  acquainted  with,  having  had 
each   under  observation  for   several  yee-rs   pa  t. 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


THE   ERYTHROXYLONS   OF   GRENADA, 
W.I. 
Ox   'his  island   we   have,   so   far,   only   found 
three  species  of  the  genus,  namely,  E.  sqnama- 
tum,  E.  oxycarpum,  and  E.  ovatum. 

The    fir.-t-named    species   is   found    in   certa  n 
mountain    districts,    where    it    develops    into    a 


The  leaf  of  E.  oxycarpum  is  stiffer,  and  the 
top  side  of  the  mid-rib  is  pale  ye'low.  The 
bark  is  darker  shaded.  The  period  of  flower- 
ing is  later  in  the  year.  During  the  months  of 
May  and  June  flowers  may  be  detached,  but 
these  blossom  among  the  fully  grown  leaves  and 
ere  yellow  coloured.  It  grows  into  a  big  shrub, 
or  small  tree.  Both  species  furnish  tough, 
strong  walking  sticks,  and  each  here  is  known 
as  Red  Flambeau.  They  may  be  seen  growing 
intermixed,  and  by  the- novice  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished. IV.  K.  Broad-way,  Grenada,  June  23, 
iqo6. 


FjG,    21. —  X    ODONTIODA    VCYLSTEK1 

They  grow  m  I  e  ices,  on  banks,    11  |  .1 
woods  1  1   lo  mi  di  \\  n   i  1  1 !         a 

level.     They  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  sea- 
board fli  ira. 

E.    ovatum    -uddenly    bursts    into    a    mass    of 
pure  white  flowers  some  weeks   before  the  wet 
season  sets  in,  say,  in  the  month  of  March.     At 
that   time   the  leaves  are   unfolded,   si   that  the 
plant  is  in  full  flower  before  they  are  dev<  I 
In  about  a  month  hence,  bright  red  clusti 
fruit  take  the  place  of  the  blossoms  accomp 
with  full)  fi  irmed  leaves. 


ODONTIODA    VUYLSTEKE.E. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  extraordinary 
Orchid  shown  under  the  above  name  at  the 
Temple  flower  show  two  years  ago,  by  M.  Vuyl- 
steke,  of  Ghent.  The  name  is  significant  of  the 
parentage,  it  being  a  bi-generic  hybrid  raised  from 
L'ochlioda  Noezliana  X  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei  Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vuylsteke  we 
are  enabled  to  present  an  illustration  of  the  flower- 
ing spike  as  it  appeared  recently,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  plant  has  lost  nothing  of 
vigour  from  the  mixed  marriage.  The  spike 
shown  by  M.  Vuylsteke  at  the  Temple  show  bore 
six  flowers,  each  about  2'  inches  across,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  21.  The  flower  was 
n  garded  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  such  merit  as  to  warrant 
the  conferring  a  First  Class  Certificate  without 
having  the  growing-plant  before  them,  a  rule 
which  is  rarely  relaxed.  The  colour  of  the  mark- 
ups on  the  segments  is  peculiar,  and  is  best 
described,  perhaps,  as  "salmon  cherry";  the 
to   ilied  crest  of  the  lip  is  yellow. 


KEW  NOTES. 


ROSES   AT   KEW. 
At  Kew  may  be  seen  all  the  various  types  of 
I  .  in   as   natural  a  manner  as  pos- 

sible.    Such  bold  masses  of  one  variety  as  are 


FlG.    22. — ODONTIODA     X    Yl'YLSTEKE.E,    SINGLE    FLOW]  R. 


The  bark  is  whitish.  The  upper  si'e  of  the 
leaf  is  a  pale  green,  including  the  mid-rib ; 
underneath  a  milky  shade.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  shrub  is  lighter  and  whiter 
than  that  of  E.  oxycarpum. 


seen  there  can  only  be  obtained  in  large  gardens 
and  public  parks. 

In  the  Rose  dell  near  the  Pagoda  and  in 
and  borders  in  other  parts  of  the   garden-   fl 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much  at  will. 
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"Little  attention  in  the  way  of  pruning  is  given 
beyond  cutting  out  some  of  the  old  wood  if  the 
shoots  become  too  numerous.  The  beds  of  the 
varieties  Una,  Electra,  Morletti,  Lord  Pen- 
zance's Sweet  Briars,  and  the  varieties  of  Rosa 
rugosa  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Near  the  large  Palm  house  many  of  the  beds 
of  hybrid  Perpetuals,  hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas  are 
at  present  gorgeous  masses  of  colour.  By  grow- 
ing only  one  variety  in  a  bed  the  best  effect  is 
obtained.  Without  making  these  notes  appear 
•somewhat  like  a  catalogue,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  varieties  to  mention.  Leading  place  must 
be  given  to  a  bed  of  Caroline  Testout,  a  mass  of 
rosy-pink  flowers,  closely  followed  by  the 
pearly-white  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  Mildred 
Grant  is  carrying  huge  blush-white  flowers 
tinged  with  pink  ;  very  little  foliage  is  visible 
looking  on  to  the  top  of  a  bed  of  Captain 
Hayward,  so  closely  is  it  packed  with  crimson- 
carmine  flowers.  Other  varieties  worthy  of  note 
are  .Killarney,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  Amongst  the  Teas  Anna  Olivier 
is  one  of  the  best.  Princess  de  Sagan  is  worth 
growing  for  its  colour  alone  (a  rich  velvety 
crimson),  even  were  it  not  such  a  tree-flowering 
Rose.  The  deep  rose-colouied  Corallina  is  one 
of  the  newer  varieties  that  has  undoubtedly 
come  to  stay.  Marie  van  Houtte,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  and  the  old  favourite  Homere  are  also 
very  good.     •" \ 

A  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots  of  such  vigorous-growing 
varieties  as  Clio,  a  flesh-coloured  H.P.  ;  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Words 
can  hardly  express  the  beauty  of  large  beds 
grown  in  this  way,  presenting  an  almost  flat 
surface  of  flowers.  If  grown  and  pruned  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  plants  would  have  to  be 
planted  very  thickly  to  obtain  such  a  mass  of 
flowers — even  then  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
effect  would  be  so  good ;  plenty  of  the  shoots 
are  carrying  two  to  three  dozen  flowers  on  them. 

Many  of  the  climbing  varieties  on  the  Per- 
gola, running  parallel  with  the  rockery,  are 
covered  with  flowers.  Practically  all  the  sec- 
tions suitable  for  the  position  are  represented  by 
one  or  more  varieties.  Dundee  Rambler,  Splen- 
dens,  and  Ruga  represent  the  Ayrshire  section. 
The  Evergreen  varieties  Felicite  et  Perpetue  and 
Flora  are  free  growers,  blooming  in  large  clus- 
ters. (  The  Multiflora  hybrids  are  very  popular 
pillar"  Roses.  Aglaia,  the  Yellow  Rambler, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Euphrosyne,  the  Pink  Ram- 
bler, Helene,  a  mass  of  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  creamy  white  centres,  and  Tea 
Rambler,  sweetly  perfumed,  coppery-pink 
flowers,  are  the  best.  The  Boursault  variety 
Amadis  is  covered  with  large,  semi-double,  pur- 
plish-crimson flowers. 

The  varieties  named  represent  only  a  few  of 
the  best  at  present  in  flower.  The  Pergola  was 
completed  in  its  present  form  some  five  years 
ago.  It  is  about  200  yards  long,  13  feet  wide, 
and  9  feet  6  inches  high.  The  uprights  are  17 
feet  apart,  and  are  connected  over  the  path  by 
iron  bars,  and  along  the  sides  with  chains. 
Z>.  D.,  July  14. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire, 

Colouring  of  Grapes— This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  consider  in  the  cultivation 
of  Grapes.  Some  varieties  are  much  longer  in 
producing  a  perfect  "finish"  than  others.  For 
instance,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Hambro, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colmar.  These 
four  varieties  need  considerable  time  and  unre- 
mitting attention   as   to   the   affording   of   water 


and  ventilation.  The  weather  exercises  very 
great  infl'ience  in  the  colouring  of  the  berries, 
and  in  some  cases  artificial  means  have  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  advance  the  process  and 
produce  that  rich  amber  colour  which  is  so 
much  admired  in  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Golden  Hambro,  and  Can- 
non Hall  Muscat.  Fresh  air  has  also  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  process,  and  from  the  time  the 
berries  begin  to  change  colour  a  fair  circulation 
of  air  should  be  given,  providing  the  external 
conditions  are  suitable.  On  dull,  damp  days  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  water 
pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  a  little 
air  to  the  house.  It  will  often  be  found  that  the 
best  coloured  bunches  are  those  which  are 
growing  nearest  to  where  the  ventilators  open. 
Nevertheless,  cold  draughts  should  always  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly injurious.  Where  fruit  is  now  ripen- 
ing much  mischief  may  result  in  hot  weather  if 
sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the  matter  of 
ventilation.  The  exact  nature  of  the  soil  also 
exercises  an  important  influence  in  regard  to 
colour.  For  instance,  on  a  heavw,  strong  loam, 
excellent  bunches  as  regards  size  may  be  had, 
but  Muscats  will  not  develop  in  such  conditions 
so  good  a  colour  as  when  grown  on  warmer  soils. 
All  artificial  manures  have  good  or  bad  effect  on 
Grapes,  and  if  used  immoderately  are  sure  to  be 
injurious.  It  is  always  the  safest  plan  to  apply 
two  small  doses  rather  than  one  large  one. 

Muscat  Grapes. — Where  the  fruit  is  changing 
colour,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  localities  to 
apply  a  light  shade  over  the  glass,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a  garden  net.  It  will  serve  to 
break  the  sun's  rays,  but  more  light  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  bunches  than  would 
be  good  for  black  Grapes.  Remove  lateral 
growths  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  so 
that  no  check  may  be  given  to  the  vines.  Lei 
water  be  afforded  to  the  borders  according  to  the 
stage  of  development  the  Grapes  have  attained. 


boxes,  but  if  sown  now,  and  potted  up  and 
placed  in  frames  for  the  winter,  they  will  make 
splendid  plants  for  putting  out  next  spring,  and 
they  will  flower  in  the  following  autumn. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

The  Carnation. — No  garden  is  complete  with- 
out this  favourite  flower  for  border  decoration, 
and  plants  should  also  be  grown  in  the  reserve 
ground  for  supplying  flowers  for  the  furnishing 
of  vases.  Unfortunately,  the  Carnation  does 
not  succeed  well  in  all  soils,  though  in  a 
deep  loam  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  well 
manured  with  cow  dung,  they  will  continue  for 
a  few  years  in  good  condition  and  bloom  free'.y. 
It  is,  however,  even  then  preferable  to  renew 
the  plants  yearly,  and  in  less  favourable  soils  it 
becomes  a  necessity  to  do  so.  The  best  means 
of  doing  th.s  is  by  "  layering,"  and  the  present 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  carrying  out  the  work. 
To  do  this,  the  soil  round  the  old  plants  should 
be  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and 
mixed  with  leaf  mould  and  sand.  The  most 
suitable  growths  should  be  selected,  and  the 
leaves  removed  from  the  stem  up  to  the  top 
three  or  four  joints.  With  a  sharp  knife  make  a 
cut  through  the  shoot  just  below  a  joint  which 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  base  of  the  new 
plant,  making  a  slanting  cut  upwards  through 
the  joint,  bringing  the  knife  out  just  above  it. 
By  means  of  a  peg  press  the  stem  of  the  mani- 
pulated shoot  into  the  new  compost,  taking  care 
that  the  slit  part  of  the  joint  is  separated  and 
pressed  outwards  from  the  stem.  When  all  the 
shoots  on  one  plant  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner,  cover  in  with  the  newly-prepared  soil, 
and  finally  water  carefully  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering  pot,  to  ensure  the  soil  sett  ing  around 
the  layers.  After  all  the  plants  are  layered, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  watered  in 
dry  weather,  to  encourage  the  rooting  process. 
In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  layers  will 
have  made  roots,  and  in  October  the  plants  will 
require  to  be  lifted,  and  either  planted  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  or  potted  up  and  wintered 
in  frames  for  planting  out  in  spring. 

Seedling  Carnations  are  very  easily  raised,  and 
if  a  good  strain  is  obtained,  the  plants  will 
flower  much  more  profusely  than  the  named 
varieties.  For  cutting  purposes  the  flowers  are 
invaluable.  If  treated  liberally,  the  plants  will 
bloom  exceedingly  well  in  the  first  siason,  but 
to  obtain  the  best  results  they  should  be  left 
undisturbed  until  the  second  season.  May  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  season  to  sow  the  seeds  in 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Wall  Cherries. — Trees  that  have  borne  a  cr»p 
of  fruits  this  season  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  The  growths  should 
be  well  syringed  with  clear  water  to  rid  the 
foliage  of  any  insect  pests.  A  washing  with  an 
insecticide,  such  as  Richards'  XL  All,  may  be  ne- 
cessary, and  this  should  be  used  strong  enough 
to  rid  the  trees  of  red  spider,  should  any  have 
lodged  on  the  leaves.  If  a  second  application 
is  necessary,  let  it  be  done,  for  now  is  the  time 
when  the  plant  is  ripening  up  its  wood,  and  on 
this  depends  the  next  year's  crop.  Any  worth- 
less trees  should  be  rooted  up,  and  the  ground 
prepared  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  planting 
young  trees.  Varieties  that  succeed  best  in  'he 
particular  district  in  which  the  garden  is  situ- 
ated should  be  noted,  also  the  time  of  the  fruits 
ripening,  in  order  to  acquire  for  succession. 

Gooseberries. — Early  varieties  must  be  closely 
netted,  or  blackbirds  and  thrushes  will  soon 
clear  much  of  the  fruit.  Later  fruiting  varieties, 
especially  those  trained  on  walls,  should  be 
given  ample  supplies  of  water  at  their  roots  ; 
they  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional 
sprinkling  overhead. 

The  Loganberry,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  &*c. — , 
These  should  receive  attention  in  the  matters 
of  watering,  staking,  and  tying,  for  if  these  par- 
ticulars are  attended  to,  the  labour  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  extra  fine  fruits.  Thin  out  any 
leaders  that  are  not  required.  Mulch  heavily 
after   watering. 

Pears. — These  fruits  should,  at  this  time, 
have  received  their  final  thinning.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  good  varieties  dropped  a  large 
proportion  of  their  fruits  during  the  cold  the 
first  week  in  June,  but  there  still  remains  a 
good  crop  on  some  of  the  better  varieties.  Any 
that  are  in  clusters  should  be  thinned  out  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  size  of  the  variety,  for 
small  fruits  of  a  large  variety  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  quite  flavourless.  Cordon-trained  and 
small  trees  on  the  Quince  stock  will  require 
great  quantities  of  water  and  liquid  stimulants 
at  their  roots,  especially  those  on  light  and  well- 
drained  soils  ;  and  even  trees  planted  in  heavy 
ground  will  be  much  impioved  by  an  occasional 
watering  from  the  sewage  tank  or  farmyard 
byre.  Should  the  mulching  material  be  getting 
thin,  apply  an  additional  quantity,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  guard- 
ing against  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  Prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  rainfall  ini 
June  27  was  carried  away  by  the  drains,  and 
came  too  hastily  to  benefit  the  trees  to  any 
great  extent. 

Strawberries. — These  should  now  be  layered 
in  quantity  for  the  making  of  new  plantations. 
Early-layered  plants,  intended  for  forcing, 
should  be  severed  from  the  old  plants,  and  be 
afterwards  placed  in  frames  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  kept  shaded.  When  they  have  recovered 
from  their  disturbance  they  should  be  finally 
potted  in  their  fruiting  pots.  Layers  are  the 
best  when  secured  from  one-year  old  plants, 
but  as  all  growers  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
space  to  grow  these,  they  have  to  depend  upon 
those  from  two-year-old  plants,  and '  these  do 
very  well.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply 
of  fine  fruit,  the  beds  should  not  remain  longer 
than  three  years.  A  new  bed  should  be  made 
every  year,  and  a  corresponding  one  destroyed. 
Plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  that  have  been  forced 
and  afterwards  planted  out  of  their  pots  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  fruits  in  the 
autumn.  Several  other  varieties  of  Strawberries 
will  also  bear  a  second  crop  in  this  way  in  the 
autumn. 

Preparing  new  Strawberry  beds. — The  ground 
should  be  well  dressed  with  manure  and  dug 
over.  An  ideal  quarter  is  an  old  Onion  bed, 
and  although  it  is  late  in  the  season  when  the 
Onions  are  removed,  I  have  planted  much  later 
and  with  success.  An  Onion  bed  is  already  en- 
riched with  manure  and  well  trenched,  and 
young  Strawberry  plants  revel  in  such  condi- 
tions. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Asparagus. — The  growths  are  now  becoming 
tup  heavy,  and  to  avoid  any  chances  of  their 
getting  broken  or  twisted  they  should  be  secured 
by  stakes  or  tied  to  lengths  of  string  stretched 
along  the  rows.  Nothing  is  more  preventive  of 
good  results  than  damage  to  the  top  growths,  as 
the  strength  of  the  next  season's  crowns  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  foli'ge.  If  time  can  be 
spared,  supplies  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  the  plants,  especially  during  dry  weather. 
Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  from  seed- 
ling Asparagus  plants. 

Potatos. — The  lifting  of  early  crops  will  now 
be  in  progress,  and  this  will  afford  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  selecting  seed  tuters  for  next 
season's  crop.  It  is  best  to  select  these  when 
the  crop  is  being  lifted,  as  they  can  then  be 
selected  of  a  proper  size.  With  us  the  best 
early  varieties  are  Ringleader,  Sharpe's  Victor, 
May  Queen,  and  the  newer  Sutton's  Gladiator, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  May  Queen. 
These  are  all  "  first  earlies,"  and  are  first-rate 
kinds,  either  growing  in  the  open  border,  frames 
ur  pots.  Main  crop  varieties  generally  promise 
well  this  season.  Keep  the  rows  free  from 
weeds,  for  these  do  damage  by  choking  the 
leaves  of  the  Fotatos. 

Peas  required  for  exhibition,  or  for  special 
purposes,  should  have  the  points  of  the  growths 
pirn  hed  out  about  five  weeks  before  they  are  re- 
quired, and,  if  possible,  immediately  above  the 
second  truss  of  flowers.  It  makes  much  differ- 
ence to  the  length  of  the  pods  when  the  plants 
are  thus  treated,  and  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
Peas  themselves.  Tying  the  growths  to  the 
stakes  is  also  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pods  from  becoming  damaged  by  the  wind, 
which  sways  them  about  and  rubs  the  bloom 
off.  Seeds  of  any  special  variety  should  only  be 
saved  from  the  very  best  pods  with  a  view 
to  getting  an  improved  stock  ;  for  selection,  if 
persisted  in,  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  Tea  crop. 

Marrows. — These  are  now  growing  strongly, 
and  should  have  their  growths  regulated  and 
pegged  down.  The  points  of  long  growths 
should  also  be  pinched  to  induce  the  formation 
of  side  shoots.  Should  green  fly  attack  the 
plants,  syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  quassia 
and  soft  soap,  and  give  plenty  of  water,  both 
overhead  and  at  the  roots.  Cut  the  Marrows 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  useful 
rather  (Van  exhaust  the  plants  by  leaving  them 
until  the  fruits  become  ripe  and  of  little  value. 
Small  fruits  are  preferable  to  large  ones. 

Endive. — During  the  autumn,  when  Lettuce 
is  not  plentiful,  this  vegetable  is  of  great  value  ; 
periodical  sowings  should,  therefore,  now  be 
commenced.  The  broad-leaved  Bat  avian  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  variety,  but  if  another  kind  is 
also  required,  the  fern-leaved  variety  should  bi 
sown.  To  prevent  premature  seeding,  plant  the 
seedlings  in  rich  well-cultivated  soil,  and  give 
copious  supplies  of  water  during  dry  weather. 
Many  salads  are  often  spoiled  by  neglect  of  these 
details. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.H.White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopctalums,  and  Mega- 
cliniums.— Very  seldom  does  what  is  generally 
termed  a  "  botanical "  Orchid  attract  so  much 
attention  as  the  remarkable  Bulbophyllum 
virescens  did  at  the  recent  show  at  Holland 
House.  It  is  surprising  that  the  species  of 
Bulbophyllum  do  not  receive  more  attention 
from  growers.  Bulbophyllums  and  Cirrho- 
petalums,  which  are  closely  allied,  constitute  a 
numerous  group  of  beautiful  and  singular  flower- 
ing plants,  many  of  which  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  Orchids.  I  have  remarked 
in  a  former  Calendar  that  no  description  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  quaint  distinctive- 
ness of  many  of  these,  or  of  their  varied  charms, 
which  in  a  representative  collection  are  present 
in  more  or  less  degree  throughout  the  year. 
Such  species  as  the  remarkable  B.  Friessoni,  B. 
grandiflorum,  B.  longisepalum,  B.  tremulum  (the 
hairy  lip  of  which  closely  resembles  a  hand 
brush),  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  lip  of  B. 
barbigerum,  and  the  oscillating  labellums  of  B. 
Dearei,     B.     Re-inwardtii,    B.     Lobbii,    and     its 


variety  siamense,  &c,  always  attract  attention  ; 
while  the  striking  umbrella-like  spread  of  the 
sepals  of  Cirrhopetalum  Mastersianum,  C. 
ornatissimum,  C.  Cumingii,  C.  O'Brienianum, 
C.  Roxburghii,  C.  Amesianum,  &c.  ;  also  the 
distinct  C.  Collettii,  C.  picturatum,  C.  Thouarsii, 
the  strange-looking  C.  Medusae  with  long  sepals, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  dishevelled  hair 
(see  illustration  at  Fig.  6  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  January  9,  1897),  and  many  others,  are  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  interesting.  The  compact 
growing  C.  nutans,  smothered  with  umbels  of 
small  white  flowers,  makes  a  charming  object. 
A  small  collection  of  these  botanical  Orchids 
would  occupy  but  little  space,  especially  as  the 
majority  thrive  well  in  shallow  pans  that  may 
be  suspended  close  to  the  roof.  Those  with 
long  creeping  rhizomes  should  be  planted  in 
shallow  teak-wood  baskets  of  sufficient  size. 
These  receptacles  should  be  filled  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks  or  firm 
pieces  of  well-dried  fern  rhizomes,  putting  a 
thin  layer  of  rough  sphagnum-moss  over  these, 
upon  which  the  plants  should  be  placed,  care- 
fully spreading  out  the  roots  over  the  surface 
of  the  moss,  and  filling  up  to  the  rhizome  of 
the  plant  with  peat  and  moss  in  equal  parts, 
mixing  a  moderate  quantity  of  small  crocks  with 
the  compost.  The  plants  should  be  re-potted 
when  new  growth  commences,  which  usually 
occurs  soon  after  flowering.  All  of  them  will 
thrive  well  in  a  warm,  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  a  similar  position  in  the  East  Indian 
house  or  the  ordinary  plant  stove  will  also  suit 
them.  There  are,  however,  some  varieties  which 
come  from  high  altitudes,  and  should  any  of 
them  show  signs  of  ill-health  remove  them  at 
once  to  a  cooler  and  more  freely  ventilated  at- 
mosphere. These  plants  enjoy  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  examined  two  or  three 
times  each  week.  While  at  rest,  even  in  sum- 
mer, they  need  but  little  water,  yet  they  should 
be  sprayed  over  occasionally  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or  the  plants  will  be 
permanently  injured.  The  plants  are  not  often 
attacked  by  insect  pests,  but  an  occasional 
sponging  of  the  leaves  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  them  of  a  healthy  clean 
colour.  Another  curious  and  interesting  section 
of  botanical  Orchids  are  the  Megacliniums, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  Bulbophyllum  and 
Cirrhopetalum,  but  are  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  flowers  being  borne  on  each  side  of  a  flat- 
tened rhachis.  As  in  Bulbophyllum,  the  label- 
lums are  often  so  constructed  that  with  very 
slight  motion  they  are  thrown  backward  and  for. 
ward  as  though  they  were  set  upon  a  delicate 
hinge.  Megacliniums  require  similar  culture  to 
that  given  to  Bulbophyllums,  ivx.  A  few  of  the 
best  varieties  are  M.  triste,  M.  Clarkei,  M.  bufo, 
M.  falcatum,  M.  purpuratum,  £x.  The  section 
once  known  as  "  Sarcopodium  "  are  now  all  in- 
cluded under  Bulbophyllum. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

The  Colouring  oj  Codiaums  (Crotons). — These 
claim  a  leading  position  among  plants  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  must 
be  given  the  careful  treatment  all  first-rate 
plants  need,  otherwise  Croton  culture  will  prove 
a  failure.  The  essential  details  to  be  observed 
in  the  colouiing  of  these  plants  are  light,  heat, 
moisture,  cleanliness,  and  good  feeding.  Light, 
with  as  much  sunshine  as  the  plants  will  bear 
without  suffering  injury,  is  essential,  for,  failing 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  tich  colouring 
in  the  foliage.  The  plants  should  be  kept  close 
to  the  glacs,  end  if  a  little  air  has  been  admitted 
to  the  structure  from  an  early  period  in  the 
season,  it  may  now  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage, and  direct  sunshine  allow  ei  without  fear 
of  the  leaves  scalding.  The  house  should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  to  rise  to  95  or  100°  ;  these 
high  temperatures  apparently  develop  the  rapid 
colouration  in  the  leaves.  A  moist  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained,  and  during  the  season  of 
growth  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  it  too  moist. 
A  good  practice  is  to  damp  the  structures  and 
plants  about  8  to  9  p.m.  On  no  account  should 
the  plants  become  dry  at  the  roots,  as  loss  of 
foliage  would  be  certain  to  follow.  Above  all, 
see  that  the  foliage  is  clean,  for  if  mealy  bug 
is  present  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  will 


be  suited  to  its  rapid  increase;  therefore  spray- 
ing with  insecticide  should  be  followed  up. 
Feeding  is  important  to  develop  the  foliage  to 
its  greatest  limits,  and  Codiseums  need  a  large 
supply  ;  but  no  animal  manure  is  employed  at 
Cleveley  in  the  growing  of  Crotons.  Standen's 
manure  is  the  principal  fertiliser  used.  There 
is  yet  time  to  improve  the  colour  in  any  plants, 
which  may  be  indifferent,  if  the  above  directions 
are  followed  out. 

Pot  Roses. — Flxamine  plants  which  are  in- 
tended for  forcing  during  the  coming  winter.  If 
the  soil  and  drainage  are  in  good  condition,  re- 
potting will  not  be  needed,  but  a  top  dressing 
may  now  be  applied,  and  this  should  con- 
sist of  good  fibrous  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal  and  coarse  sand.  Should  the  loam 
be  very  heavy,  add  one-sixth  part  of  good  leaf- 
mould.  I-mcourage  the  plants  to  make  healthy 
growth,  affording  them  frequent  applications  of 
clear  manure  water.  Remove  any  flower  buds 
which  may  appear  at  this  time,  and  endeavour 
to  build  up  a  good  constitution  in  the  plants 
as  the  season  for  maturing  the  wood  advances. 

Gardenias. — Keep  those  plants  in  cooler  con- 
ditions which  are  intendel  for  flowering  early 
in  autumn  and  in  winter.  The  plants  mav  be 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  and  ventilation,  so  that 
the  growth  may  be  thoroughly  matured;  thi- 
must  be  done  gradually,  otherwi'e  the  plants, 
may  suffer  a  check.  For  the  production  of 
early  flowers  thoroughly  ripened  wood  is  neces- 
sary, and  then  with  an  increase  of  temperature 
the  plants  will  soon  form  and  swell  their  flower 
buds.  Clay's  fertiliser  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  these  plants.  Insert  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  for  raising  a  stock  of  plants  for  next 
season. 

THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Foul  Brood. — This  is  a  disease  commencing 
with  a  very  minute  germ  called  a  spore,  which, 
comes  in  contact  with  a  larva,  or  may  be  con- 
sumed by  it.  The  spore  has  wonderful  vitality, 
and  once  it  finds  suitable  conditions,  it  germinates 
and  develops  into  a  bacillus.  Having  exhausted 
its  feeding  ground,  spores  are  produced  to  again 
continue  the  disea-e,  given  suitable  conditions. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  disease  attacks 
brood,  and,  without  brood,  cannot  make  head- 
way. When  a  larva  has  been  attacked,  it  dies, 
and  dries  into  a  brown  scale,  which  lies  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  cell.  Should  honey  be  stored 
in  the  cell,  or  an  egg  be  laid  in  it,  the  result 
is  equally  disastrous.  The  honey  may  be  fed  to- 
other larvae,  and  thus  spread  th«  disease,  o 
the  larva  will  hatch  to  die. 

What  it  looks  like. — Generally  speaking,  th; 
beginner  would  notice  a  difference  in  the  odoui 
arising  from  the  hive  when  the  quilts  were 
raised.  The  dead  larvae  turn  coffee-coloured, 
become  a  stringy  mass,  and,  when  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  smell  like  bad  glue.  The  cap- 
pings  over  the  diseased  brood  cells  are  broken 
and  sunken.  If  a  piece  of  stick  be  thrust  into 
an  infected  cell,  the  sticky  matter  will  adhere  to 
it  and  stretch  out  an  inch  or  mere,  then  break 
and  return  like  elastic  to  the  cell. 

Remedy. — Should  the  disease  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  it  will  be  well  to  destroy  the 
quilts,  hives,  and  bees,  and  make  a  fresh  start. 
In  the  early  stages  the  bees  should  be  shaken- 
from  the  frame  into  an  empty  skep,  there  to. 
remain  covered  in  confinement  for  24  hours. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  the  hive  by  washing  with 
carbolic,  boil  all  the  fittings,  or,  as  these  latter 
are  cheap,  it  would  be  better  to  destroy  them  bv 
fire.  Fit  up  the  frames  with  starters^  cage  the 
queen,  in  three  or  four  days  remove  the  starters, 
melt  into  wax,  and  fit  up  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  keeping  the  queen  caged  for  five  or 
six  days  more.  If  the  old  combs  are  retained, 
they  should  be  melted  into  wax  by  boiling, 
otherwise  the  wax  will  become  a  source  of  in- 
fection. The  hive  would  stand  on  the  old  site. 
YMien  the  disease  is  discovered,  act  promptly  but 
with  discretion.  Close  all  the  entrances  of  the 
hives,  so  that  one  bee  only  may  pass  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  robbing  ;  for  this  would  only 
help  to  spread  the  disease.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  useless  to  deal  with  a  weak  colony  ;  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
successful,  nor  can  the  scourge  be  coped  with 
during  the  early  spring.  Now  is  the  time  to 
eradicate  it  when  the  honey  flow  is  in  full  swing. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4i(  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4i,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  docs  not 
umlertahe  td-  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  neicspapcrs  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News* — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,    July  25 


THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


July  21    German  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 

|  Nat.   Carnation   &   Picotee   Soc. 
July  24  \      Sh.  in  Roy.  Hort.   Hill,  West- 

[     minster. 

■  Cardiff  &  County  Hort.  Soc.  Exh. 

I     (2  days). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Fl.  Sh.  (3 
days). 

I  Dingwall  Fl.  Sh. 

^Ewell  Cottage  Gardeners'  Sh. 

(  Ulster  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 
July  26  \  Bridgwater  Fl.  Sh. 

(Scarborough  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
July  27    Roy.  Bot.  Soc.  meets. 
July  28    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 63  4° 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  July  18(6  p.m.):  Mas.  80" ;  Min. 
56°. 
Gaideiias'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  July  19 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  300 1  Temp.,  61° ;  Weather— 
Showery. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  July  18  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  80° 
London ;  Min.  55°  Liverpool. 


SALES. 

FRIDAY— 

An  Importation  of  CattlevaTrianre,  also  other  Imported 
and  Established  Orchids,  Orchids  in  flower  and  bud, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns, 
at  12.45. 

SATURDAY— 

A  well-arranged  Horticultural  Property,  Mount  Pleasant 
Nursery,  Vicarage  Lane,  Hailsham,  Sussex,  at  Gildredge 
Hotel,  Eastbourne,  by  Protheroe  St  Morris,  at  4. 


Very    few,    if   any,    publications 

The  can    boast   of   so  long-   and   un- 

''B°t^"'^a,',  broken  continuity  as  the  Botani- 

Magazine."  J 

cal  Magazine.  It  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1787,  and  the  July  number  for 
the  present  year,  containing  the  plate  No. 
8086,  has  just  been  issued.  Throughout  its 
whole  career  the  main  object  of  successive 
editors  has  been  to  produce  accurate  illustra- 
tions and  authentic  descriptions.  Without 
in  any  way  pandering  to  the  caprices  and 
fashions  of  the  day,  it  nevertheless  reflects 
impartially  the  state  of  garden-botany  during 
the  hundred  and  nineteen  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. In  the  early  volumes  hardy  European 
and  North  American  plants  furnished  the 
material  for  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tions. Afterwards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
supplied  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  and  various  succulent  and  bul- 
bous plants,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  our  collections.  The  first  Fuchsia 
(F.  Magcllanicn)  was  figured  in  the  third 
volume,  tab.  97.  The  first  Orchid  (Calopo- 
go'n  pulchellus)  was  shown  on  plate  1 16.  The 


Chrysanthemum,    though  previously  cultiva- 
ted by  Philip  Miller,  was  not  generally  known 
or  appreciated  till  it  was  figured  in  the  maga- 
zine   (tab.    327),    (1795).        In    1S01,    on    the 
death  of  William  Curtis,  Dr.  John  Sims,  an 
eminent  physician  of  the  day,  undertook  the 
editorship,  and  continued  to  control  its  des- 
tinies    till      1S26,     with     much     help     from 
Bellenden-Ker     (formerly     Gawler),     R.     A. 
Salisbury,     and    Dean     Herbert,     Sydenham 
Edwards  being  the   artist.       The   magazine 
went   through      various   vicissitudes   till,    on 
plate  2,689,  we  first  meet  with  the  name  of 
William  Jackson   Hooker.       From   1S27  on- 
wards   Dr.  Hooker,  afterwards  Sir  William, 
conducted   the   magazine   with   a   degree  of 
success,   whether  as  regards  artistic  fidelity 
or  technical  accuracy,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.     Hooker's  labours  were  so  multi- 
farious that  even  his  powers  of  work  were 
not  adequate  to  the  task  of  continuing  to  de- 
lineate the  plants  he  described,  and  in  conse- 
quence, as  early  as   1S34,  he  availed  himself 
of   the   services   of   Walter   Fitch,    who   con- 
tinued to  enrich  the  magazine  with  his  draw- 
in--  down  to  the  year  1S77.     Subsequent  il- 
lustrations   have     been     supplied    by     Lady 
T/hiselton-Dyer      and    Mrs.    Barnard.       The 
present  artist  is  Miss  Smith,  who  was  educa- 
ted for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
and  whose  faithful  representations  are  much 
appreciated.     In    1865     Sir  William   Hooker 
died,  and  was  succeeded,  both  in  the  Direct- 
orate   of  Kew    and    the    editorship    of   the 
Botanical  Magazine,  by  his  son,  who  inherited 
his  father's  powers  of  work,  zeal,  and  talents 
as  a  botanist.     He  joined   to  them  the  ex- 
perience of  a  traveller  and  explorer  in  many 
lands.     It   is  no   wonder,  then,   that  the  re- 
putation of  the  magazine  was  not  only  main- 
tained, but  enhanced,  under  his  direction.  Sir 
Joseph   continued  to  act  as  editor  till   1904, 
since  which  time  the  periodical  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,   who 
has  lately   retired    from   the    Directorship   of 
Kew.     During  three  successive  directorates, 
therefore,  the  Botanical  Magazine  has  been 
in   a   sense,  though  not  officially,  connected 
with    Kew.        Since    1845   the   magazine   has 
been  published,   with  exemplary  punctuality, 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Lovell,  Reeve  and 
Co. 

We  have  alluded  thus  cursorily  to  this  hon- 
oured publication  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  recent 
publication  of  "  a  new  and  complete  index 
lo  the  Botanical  Magazine  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  the  end  of  the  third  series 
in  1 9114."  This  index  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  the  cura- 
tor of  the  Herbarium.  Working  botanists  and 
horticulturists  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Mr. 
Hemsley  for  its  preparation,  though  they  will 
assuredly  regret  the  omission  in  every  case 
of  the  name  of  the  author  responsible  for 
the  name  of  the  plants  figured.  As  the 
omission  can  be  readily  supplied  by  reference 
to  the  work  itself,  this  is,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  minor  consequence.  But  Mr.  Hemsley 
has  done  more — he  has  prefixed  some  histori- 
cal details  relating  to  the  general  history  of 
systematic  botany  in  its  relation  to  horticul- 
ture, including  references  to  other  publica- 
tions, which,  for  the  gardener-botanist,  are  of 
entrancing  interest.  The  basis  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  volume  consisted  in  a  series  of 
articles      contributed      to      the      Gardeners' 


Chronicle  in  1887  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  and  now 
reprinted  with  many  additions  and  some 
modifications.  With  this  index,  reaching 
back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  extending  to  our  own  times,  and 
with  the  superb  "  Hortus  Veitchit  "  to  which 
we  have  recently  alluded,  the  student  has  at 
his  disposal  invaluable  material  for  reference, 
and  the  historian  of  garden-botany  a  bound- 
less store  of  information  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  his  purposes. 


Horticultural      Show      at      Dresden.— 

Invitations  to  take  part  in.  the  3rd  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  at 
Dresden,  in  May,  1907,  have  now  been  issued. 
The  exhibition  is  so  planned  as  to  be  representa- 
tive of  every  branch  of  horticultural  art.  Orchids, 
which  are  meeting  with  ever  increasing  favour  in 
Germany,  in  great  measure  due  to  the  newly- 
founded  German  Orchid  Society,  are  to  receive 
special  attention.  Other  sections  of  the  exhibition 
are  to  be  devoted  to  hot-house  and  cool-greenhouse 
plants,  Palras  and  early  spring  flowers.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  open-air  and  aquatic  plants  are  to  have 
places  allotted  to  them,  and  the  theories  of  horti- 
culture, landscape  gardening,  garden  architecture, 
the  construction  of  conservatories,  and  the  art  of 
the  florist  will  meet  with  due  consideration.  Full 
particulars  and  the  regulations  relating  to  ex- 
hibitors and  competitors  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Exhibition  Office,  Hotel  Stadt  Rom,  Neumarkt 
10,  Dresden — A. 

Mr.  Goodacre. — "A  visitor  to  New  York  last 
week  was  J.  H.  Goodacre,  a  well-known  English 
horticulturist  and  writer  on  fruit  culture  in  the 
English  horticultural  papers.  He  has  been  spend- 
ing four  weeks  ' '  seeing  America. ' '  On  landing,  he 
went  through  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  travelled 
through  California  and  came  East,  arriving  in 
New  York  from  Washington  last  Wednesday 
morning.  In  Washington,  he  was  entertained  by 
W.  R.  Smith.  He  visited  the  Rose-growing 
establishments  of  New  Jersey,  and  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  "  Campania  "  on  Saturday  last. 
Mr.  Goodacre  is  much  impressed  with  the  large 
scale  on  which  things  are  carried  out  in  the 
florists'  business  in  this  country,  and  he  feels  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  for  English  gardeners  to  come 
to  the  United  States  when  they  have  once  become 
started  on  their  career  on  the  other  side. ' ' — Florists ' 
Exchange. 

Portraits  or  Botanists. — Mr.  Dorfler, 
of  Vienna,  announces  that  he  is  about  to  publish 
at  intervals  a  series  of  portraits  of  botanists,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  biographical  sketch.  The  size 
of  the  portraits  is  5  X  3  inches.  Each  part  is  to 
contain  10  portraits,  and  100  portraits  with  title 
page  and  index  will  form  a  volume. 

Mr.  James  Dawes,  of  Ledbury  Park  Gar- 
dens, Herefordshire,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  head  gardener  for  Lord  Biddulph,  a  post 
he  has  filled  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  past, 
in  order  to  take  an  appi  intment  as  fruit-expert 
and  instructor  under  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dawes  had  for  several  years  pa-t 
served  as  a  councillor  of  the  Ledbury  Urban 
District  Council.  The  council  called  a  special 
town's  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
suitable  form  of  recognition  of  his  services.  A 
committee  was  then  appointed,  and  this  com- 
mittee called  a  meeting  on  Monday,  July  9,  at 
the  Barratt  Browning  Institute,  when  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Stephens,  C.C.,  made  the  presenta- 
tion. We  understand  the  purse  contained  up- 
wards of  fifty  guineas.  Mr.  Dawes  was  well 
known  as  a  most  successful  grower  and  ex- 
hibitor of  all  kinds  of  fruit  at  the  largest  exhibi- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  gained  the 
"  Hogg  "    Memorial   Medal   last   October   at  tie 
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23. — CARDUUS    KERNEHI  ;    FLOWERS    PURPLE, 
(For  text  see  page  52.) 


R.II.S.  autumn  fruit  show.  His  services  as 
judge  were  in  great  demand,  for  amongst  otiu 
ordinary  engagements  he  acted  as  judge  for 
ssveral  years  of  the  annual  winter  pruning  com- 
]  eutions  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council. 
Mr.  Dawes  practically  re-made  the  entire  gar- 
dens at  Ledbury  Park  j  he  also  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  technical  instruction  schemes  of 
both  the  Heieford  and  Worcester  County 
Councils. 

The  Winter  Flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety has  now  published  its  rules  as  adopted  on 
May  -9,  from  which  we  make  the  fallowing  ex- 
tracts:— 1.  The  society  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  extension  of  the  cultu/e  and  the  improve- 
ment of  winter  flowering  Carnations,  (a)  By  hold- 
ing exhibitions  annually,  (b)  By  awarding  cer- 
tificates to  meritorious  and  truly  "  winter  flower- 
ing" varieties,  such  certificates  to  be  awarded 
by  practical  and  experienced  growers  only,  (c) 
By  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
likely  to  prove  of  interest  and  profit  to  the 
members,  and  of  encouraging  the  extended  grow- 
ing of  these  flowers.  2.  The  membership  to  be 
open  both  to  trade  growers  and  amateurs.  The 
111  niimim  yearly  subscription  to  be  5s.  Sub- 
3  riptions    become   due   on   election,    and 

on  January   1st  in  each  year.     Copies  of 
the  rules  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  ilws 
s     secretary,     Mr.     Havwaed    Mathias, 
Duon  Cottage,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Bill. — 
The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1903  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1893.  The  Bill  proposes  to 
repeal  the  Act  of  1893,  and-  re-enact  it  with  the 
::ons  suggested  by  the  committee.  Among 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  the  following:  — 
"  Every  person  who  sells  for  use  as  a  fertiliser 
Of  the  soil  any  article  which  has  been  subjected 
0  any  artificial  process  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  which  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  shall 
give  to  the  -purchaser  an  invoice  stating  the 
name  of  the  article  and  what  are  the  respective 
mages  (if  arm  of  nitrogen,  soluble  phos- 
phates (that  is  to  say,  the  actual  percentage  of 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  which  has  been  d  5- 
I  or  rendered  soluble^,  insoluble  phos- 
phates, and  potash  contained  in  the  article,  and 
tbe  invoice  shall  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by 
the  seller  that  the  actual  percentages  do  not 
differ  from  those  stated  in  the  invoice  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  error.  Where  any  article 
sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  or  poultry  is 
sold  under  a  name  or  description  implying 
that  it  is  prepared  from  any  particular  sub- 
stance or  from  ?ny  two  or  more  particular  sub- 
stances, or  is  the  product  of  any  particular  seed, 
or  of  any  two  or  more  particular  seeds,  and 
without  indication  that  it  is  mixed  or  com. 
pounded  with  any  other  substance  or  seed,  there 
shall  be  implied  a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  it 
is  pure— that  is  to  say,  is  prepared  from  thai 
substance  or  those  substances  only,  or  is  a 
product   of  that   seed   or   of   those   seeds    only. 

.  .  .  On  the  sale  of  any  article  for  use  as 
food  for  cattle  or  poultry,  there  shall  be  implied 
a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  the  article  is  suit- 
able to  be  used  as  such.  .  .  .  Any  statement 
by  the  seller  of  the  percentages  of  the  chemical 
and  other  ingredients  contained  in  any 
article  sold  for  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil* 
jr  of  the  nutritive  and  other  ingredients  con- 
tained in  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for 
cattle  or  poultry,  made  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  in  an  invoice  of  such  article,  or  in 
any  circular  or  advertisement  descriptive  of  sue?* 
article,  shall  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by  trio 
seller." 
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Labelling    in    the     Regents    Park.  —  A 

correspondent  writes  appreciatively  of  the  fact 
that  the  names  on  the  labels  attached  to  the 
plants  are  written  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  twist  one"s  neck  to  read 
them.  He  also  suggests  that  some  competent 
person  should  be  employed  to  supervise  the  no- 
menclature, and  especially  the  spelling  of  the 
plant  names.  He  gives  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trations in  confirmation  of  his  statement,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Few  can  know 
better  than  ourselves  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid 
errors,  especially  when,  as  in  our  rase,  the  work 
has  usually  to  be  done  under  pressure. 

Results  of  Grafting  upon  Apples. — At  a 
meeting  in  April  last,  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'hor- 
ticulture  ie  France,  M.  Gustave  Riviere  gave  the 
results  obtained  by  grafting  the  Apple  Calville  blanc 
on  the  Paradise  stock  and  upon  tlieDoucin.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  previous  similar  experiments 
have  been  made  with  Pears  grafted  on  free  stock 
and  on  the  Quince.  As  regards  the  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  scion  in  the  case  of  the  Apple,  M. 
Riviere  deduces  the  following  conclusions  : — 1, 
The  average  weight  of  Apples  gathered  on  Calville 
blanc  grafted  on  Paradise  is  superior  to  that  of 
Apples  of  the  same  variety  grafted  on  Doucin  ; 
2,  The  proportion  of  free  acid  (expressed  in  sul- 
phuric acid  S  O  4  H  2),  is  larger  in  the  juice  of 
Apples  gathered  on  the  variety  under  consideration 
grafted  upon  the  Paradise  than  in  the  juice  of  fruit 
of  the  same  variety  grafted  on  Doucin ;  3,  The 
proportion  of  ash  is  greater  in  the  juice  of  fruits 
gathered  from  trees  grafted  on  Doucin  than  in  the 
juice  of  fruits  gathered  from  trees  grafted  on 
Paradise;  4,  Lastly,  that  the  proportions  of  reduc- 
ing sugar  and  of  saccharose  are  perceptibly  larger 
in  fruits  of  Calville  blanc  grafted  upon  Paradise 
than  in  those  of  the  same  variety  gathered  from 
trees  grafted  on  Doucin.  These  new  experiences 
confirm  those  previously  made,  and  further  show, 
not  only  that  dessert  Apples  contain  more  sugar 
per  litre  of  juice  than  do  Pears,  but  that  they  also 
contain  more  saccharose  and  more  free  acid. 

Boletim  da  Socieoade  Broteriana. — The 
last  issued  number  of  the  Transactions  of  this 
Portuguese  Botanical  Society  comprises  a  number 
of  articles  concerning  the  flora  of  that  country. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  in  Portuguese,  others  are 
in  French,  especially  one  by  M.  J.  Daveau  on  the 
botanical  geography  of  Portugal,  which  is  full  of 
detail  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  their  relation  to  past  and  present 
conditions. 

Dendrological  Society  of  France. — This 
society  was  founded  in  November,  1905,  for  the 
association  of  all  interested  in  trees,  in  their  botany 
and  acclimatisation,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
As  regards  theory  the  society  will  encourage  its 
study  by  publishing  in  its  Bulletin  original  mono- 
graphs and  reports  of  the  works  of  non-members. 
It  will  further  strive  to  adopt  a  uniform  nomen- 
clature, conformable  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
botanists.  In  the  practical  section  the  wider 
cultivation  of  rare  and  the  introduction  of  new 
species  will  be  encouraged.  The  Bulletin  will 
publish  such  facts  as  can  be  got  together  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  exotic  species,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  trial  and  careful  and  rational  utilisation  of 
these  for  ornamental  purposes  or  for  economic 
plantations.  For  this  end  the  cultivation  of  little 
known  trees  will  be  undertaken  and  the  products 
distributed  among  the  members.  Exchanges  be- 
tween the  members  will  also  be  encouraged. 
Finally,  information  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
adherents  of  the  society  on  questions  concerning 
identification,  cultivation,  and  so  on.  M.  R. 
Hickel,  Professor  of  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  Ie  Grignon,  11  bis,  Rue  Champ  la 
Garde,  Versailles,  is  nominated  secretary  of  the 
Dendrological  Society  ;  M.  Dode,  4,  Place  du 
Maine,  Paris,  is  the  treasurer. 


Meteorology. — The  council  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  general  knowledge  of  Meteorology, 
promoting  an  intelligent  public  interest  in  the 
science,  and  making  the  work  of  the  society  more 
widely  known,  last  year  appointed  a  lecturer  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  scientific  societies,  in- 
stitutions, and  public  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  success  attending  the  project 
was  so  marked  as  to  lead  the  council  to  continue 
the  appointment  for  another  year.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  presented  of  stimulating  and  direct- 
ing in  a  scientific  channel  the  popular  interest 
always  shown  in  the  weather,  and  of  ob- 
taining authoritative  information  on  matters 
regarding  which  the  public  are  not  always  well 
informed.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  William  Marriott, 
F.R.Met.Soc,  is  prepared  to  deliver  lectures  on 
the  following  Meteorological  subjects:  —  1,"A 
Chat  about  the  Weather";  2,  "Weather  Fore- 
casting" ;  3,  "Rain,  Snow,  Hail  and  Thunder- 
storms "  ;  4,  "The  Upper  Regions  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere" ;  5,  "Clouds,  Fog  and  Sunshine";  6, 
"Climate  and  Health";  7,  "Meteorology  in 
relation  to  Agriculture";  8,  "How  to  observe 
the  Weather "  (Elementary).  The  society  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  collection  of  photographs, 
drawings,  diagrams  and  charts,  illustrating 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  also  various 
patterns  of  instruments  used  in  meteorological 
observations.  The  council  are  willing  to  make 
arrangements  for  exhibiting  selections  of  these, 
under  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  staff, 
at  gatherings  of  local  scientific  societies,  or  on 
other  occasions  when  they  are  likely  to  prove 
of  interest.  Particulars  as  to  the  fees  for  the 
lectures,  and  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  exhibits 
can  be  lent,  may  be  obtained  from  the  assistant 
secretary,  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  70,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  to  whom  all 
communications  should  be  addressed. 

German  Dendrology. — The  15th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Dendrologische  Gesells- 
chaft  (German  Dendrological  Society)  is  to  take 
place  this  year  at  Oldenburg,  from  August  6  to  10. 
An  attracti%e  programme  has  been  prepared,  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  most  noteworthy  parks  and 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  under  the  guidance  of  their 
respective  owners  and  superintendents.  The  in- 
augurates of  the  excursions  state  that  these  are 
to  be  of  a  purely  scientific  nature  and  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  ordinary  summer 
picnics.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  den- 
drological subjects,  including  monstrosities,  the 
species  of  Rhus,  the  culture  of  Rhododendrons, 
and  notes  on  Conifers.  A  small  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  Herr 
Thorman,  27,  Langestrasse,  Oldenburg,  will  be 
pleased  to  give  further  particulars  concerning  the 
meeting  and  all  information  respecting  hotel 
accommodation. 

Heracleum  Mantegazzianum  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  plants  of  its  class.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  its  finely  cut,  dark 
metallic  green  foliage  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
an  Acanthus.  It  is  best  adapted  for  growing  on 
turf  in  a  somewhat  shady  situation.  If  it  is 
planted  out  in  the  spring  as  a  year-old  seedling, 
it  develops  during  the  summer  into  a  fine  foliage 
plant  of  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  In  the  following 
year  it  reaches  a  height  of  over  9  feet,  and  the 
circumference  is  not  far  short  of  8  feet.  The 
large,  yellowish-white  flowers  are  arranged  in 
umbels  measuring  from  12  to  15  inches  across. 
As  with  all  other  species  of  Heracleum,  H. 
Mantegazzianum,  after  its  flowering  at  the  end  of 
August,  ripens  its  fruit  and  soon  dies  down,  where- 
upon fresh' sowings  should  be  made  and  the  young 
seedlings  again  started.  The  plant  in  flower  is 
figured  in  the  Gartner  Zeitung,  May  26,  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Stiegi.er  Brothers,  in  Cannstatt. 


Pitcher-shaped  Leaves. — Horn  or  trumpet- 
shaped  formations  on  the  leaves  of  Lettuces, 
Cabbages,  and  other  plants  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes 
Rendus  (June  25,  1906),  M.  Blaringhem  notes  the 
formation  of  these  pitchers  after,  and  apparently 
in  consequence  of ,  some  mutilation  or  injury  to  the 
plant.  Further  than  that  the  observer  just  named 
has  proved  by  experiment  that  the  condition  is  in 
some  cases  hereditary.  Assuming  this  to  be 
correct  we  have  an  instance  of  inheritance  of  an 
"acquired"  character. 

Spraying  Potatos. — The  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station  publishes  (in  Bulletin  No.  279)  some 
useful  directions  for  spraying  Potatos,  pointing 
out  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the  operation. 
The  writers,  Messrs.  Stewart,  Eustace,  and 
Sirrine,  conclude  that  "  the  general  tendency  of 
spraying  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rot.  In  most 
cases  the  reduction  is  very  marked  ;  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  difference,  and  occasionally  spraying 
increases  the  amount  of  rot.  It  depends  on 
weather  conditions  and  the  thoroughness  of 
spraying.  But  whatever  the  effect  on  rot- 
sprayed  plants  always  give  a  larger  yield  of 
marketable  tubers.  Judging  from  the  experi- 
ments thus  far  made  it  appears  that  spraying  for 
blight  is  an  operation  which  no  potato  grower  in 
New  York  can  afford  to  neglect.  Thirty-three 
farmers'  business  experiments  made  during  the 
past  three  years  show  an  average  net  profit  of 
over  22  dollars  per  acre  due  to  spraying.  Com- 
mence spraying  with  Bordeaux  when  the  plant* 
are  6  to  8  inches  high,  and  repeat  at  intervals  of 
10  to  14  days  throughout  the  season,  making 
in  all  five  or  six  applications.  When  bugs  are 
troublesome  add  Paris  Green  or  other  poison." 

Publications  Received. — From  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. 
Tobago,  Hints  to  Settlers,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rosseau, 
Captain  Short,  and  Mr.  Smith.  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Evans,  and  Savile  have  supplied  the  photographs. 
Cacao,  Rubber  and  Cotton  are  the  chief  crops  for 
planters  to  grow,  but  there  are,  of  course,  many  other 
productions  of  the  island. — Manurial  Experiments  with 
Sugar-Cane  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  1904-5.  Ratoons 
but  not  plant  canes  showed  gain  from  the  use  of 
artificial  manures.  The  publication  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Watts  and  his  colleagues. — Agricultural  Bulletin  of 
the  Straits  of  Federated  Malay  States.  March. 
Edited  by  H.  N.  Ridley  and  J.  B.  Carruthers.  The 
contents  deal  chiefly  with  Rubber  notes  and  news. — 
Agricultural  News,  Barbados.  Contents:  Canning 
Pines,  and  notes  on  Cassava,  Cotton,  &c. — Annual 
Report  on  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore  andPenang, 
by  H.  N.  Ridley.  Water-lilies  were  established  and 
did  well,  as  also  did  Gladioli,  plants  seldom  seen  in 
Singapore.  The  work  of  the  herbarium  was  carried  on 
under  difficulties  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  An  agri- 
cultural show  was  organised  in  Penang,  and  proved 
very  successful. — Annual  Report  on  the  Forestry  and 
Scientific  Department,  Uganda.  March  31st.  by 
E.  Brown.  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  her- 
barium. The  garden  and  nurseries  are  increasing,  and 
much  useful  experimental  planting  was  undertaken. 


CARDUUS    KERNERI. 

This  distinct  looking  plant  is  a  member  of  the 
Thistle  genus  and  comes  from  Bulgaria.  It  was 
distributed  in  1905  by  Herr  Leichtlin,  and  grows 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  spiny  stems  and  leaves. 
The  large  flower  heads  are  produced  singly  on 
long  peduncles,  and  are  very  attractive  when  in 
bud,  owing  to  the  rich  red-purple  colouring  of 
the  bracts.  The  flowers  also  are  rich  rosy-purple 
in  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  reminds  one  of  our 
native  C.  cernuus,  with  its  nodding  heads  of 
flowers.  It  is  evidently  a  biennial.  For  the 
specimen  illustrated  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Beamish,  of  Cork. 
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OMPHALODES     LUCILI/E. 

This  very  pretty  herbaceous  plant,  with  glaucous 
foliage  and  pale  blue  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
Borage,  is  reputed  to  be  difficult  to  grow.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  on  Mr.  Crisp's  rockery  at  Friar 
Park,  Henley,  will  feel  sceptical  as  to  the  difficulty 
we  have  mentioned.  It  has  there  a  deep  root  range, 
and  is  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  mass  of  rock. 


duplicated  under  other  names,  to  identify 
the  varieties.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  many 
varieties  are  not  nearly  "  fined,"  and  the  tend- 
ency to  jevert  is  in  some  so  great  that  the  true 
type  was  difficult  to  determine  in  the  row.  The 
rows  were  apportioned  to  varieties  of  colours 
according  to  the  Society's  schedule — twenty- 
two  in  all.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  many 
were    quite    inferior    to    those    in    neighbouring 


Fig.  24.- 


1PHALODES  LUCILI.B,  AS  GROWN  ON  MR.  CRISP'S  ROCKERY  AT  FRIAR  PARK. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


SWEET  PEAS  AT  MESSRS.  WATKINS  & 
SIMPSON'S. 

About  fifty  members  and  friends  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  visited  the  seed 
grounds  of  these  wholesale  seed  merchants  at 
Twickenham  and  Feltham  on  6th  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  a  trial  of  about  150  vane- 
ties  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  nurseries  were  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  bright  patches  of  many 
flowers  were  in  full  beauty,  one  breadth  of  the 
vivid  Eschscholtzia  Mandarin  being  noticeable 
from  all  quarters  of  the  seed  farms.  But  it  was 
with  the  Sweet  Peas  that  the  company  had 
specially  to  deal. 

The  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  the 
behaviour  of  each  variety  when  grown  under 
ordinary  conditions ;  also  to  determine  the 
merits  of  its  colouring  compared  with  others  of 
the  same  shade,  and,  as  many  are  known  to  be 


rows.  Many  old  varieties,  however,  were 
found  to  be  still  worthy  a  place.  Thus  Lord 
Rosebery  was  considered  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  the  rose  shades,  while  the  old  Black 
Knight  is  equal  to  any  maroon,  and  Bronze  King 
is  still  quite  distinct,  although  rather  small  in 
flower.  Among  the  pink  and  rose  shades,  Gladys 
Unwin  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Countess 
Spencer,  also  good  of  colour,  was  found  to  be 
much  mixed.  Many  of  the  rose  and  pink 
varieties  were  either  synonymous  with  or  inferior 
to  Gladys  Unwm.  Queen  Victoria  (yellow  and 
buff)  is  a  strong  grower ;  and  of  this  shade  is 
Lady  M.  Ormsby  Gore,  which  is  a  good  shade 
of  colour  when,  young.  King  Edward  VII.  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson 
shades.  Queen  Alexandra  was  considered  an  im- 
provement on  Scarlet  Gem,  being  slightly  larger 
and  does  not  burn.  Fascination  is  a  good  laven- 
der and  mauve.  Much  duplication  of  names  was 
noted  in  this  section,  and  some  were  very  mixed, 
not  having  been  sufficiently  "  rogued."     Lottie 


Eckford  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Picotee  section. 
Among  the  "  blues,"  Romolo  Piazzani  attracted 
attention.  The  new  Admiral  Togo  (maroon) 
greatly  resembled  Othello,  an  old  kind.  Prince 
Edward  of  York  is  a  good  bicolor.  Among  the 
orange  shades  were  some  grand  things.  Gor- 
geous is  admirable,  and  Evelyn  Byatt  perhaps 
better  still.  Bolton's  Pink  and  Miss  Willmott 
are  others  of  merit  of  this  shade.  Among  the 
"  creams,"  Gracie  Greenwood  is  first  class. 
Among  the  striped  and  flaked,  the  new  Helen 
Pierce  was  favourably  received. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  Peas  the  party  were 
conducted  over  the  large  nursery  grounds  of 
the  firm,  both  at  Twickenham  and  Feltham,  and 
much  that  was  interesting  was  gleaned  as  to  the 
methods  of  raising  seeds  and  stocks  by  our  large 
wholesale  seedsmen. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  thl 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.) 
Name  :  Name  : — In  walking  through  Regent'* 
Park  the  other  day  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  great 
number  of  labels  with  the  names  written  hori- 
zontally so  that  one  can  read  them  without  hav- 
ing to  strain  one's  neck  in  so  doing.  It  is  rather 
a  pity,  however,  that  some  competent  persoa 
did  not  supervise  the  spelling  of  the  names. 
One  would  expect  to  find  botanical  names  spelt 
correctly  in  a  Royal  Park.  X.  [Our  correspon- 
dent mentions  a  large  number  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples.] , 

From  a  South  Devon  Garden. — I  have 
just  teturned  home  after  six  weeks'  absence  and 
find  a  few  good  things  out.  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa, about  4  feet  square,  has  evidently  been 
splendid,  but  is  going  off  now.  The  glory  of  the 
garden  is  Salvia  dichroa  from  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains. It  is  over  8  feet  in  height  and  6  feet 
through  at  the  base,  and  has  hundreds  of  flower 
spikes.  Buddleia  Colvillei  is  still  in  bloom, 
and  B.  variabilis  Veitchiana  is  just  coming  into 
full  flower.  Sparaxis  (Dierama)  pulcherrima  alba 
is  very  beautiful,  having  dozens  of  tall,  slender, 
arching  flower-stems  holding  drooping  white 
blossom.  It  is  far  prettier  than  the  type.  I  also 
have  Callistemon  salignus  (sold  by  nurserymen 
under  tbe  nam©  of  Metrosideros  floribunda)  in 
flower,  Indigofera  decora  alba,  Psoralea  pinnata 
(pretty),  Aristaea  Ecklonis,  Milraria  coccinea, 
Philesia  buxifolia,  Arthropodium  cirratum,  a 
white  Bouvardia,  Agapanthus  (blue  and  white), 
Solanum  avi'culare  (7  feet  high,  good),  and 
Bowkeria  triphylla  is  in  bud.  S.  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 
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Early  Dwarf  Peas.— I  desire  briefly  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  Little  Marvel  and  Harbinger  for 
affording  earliest  crops.  These  two  varieties 
were  planted  on  south  borders  here  out  of  seed 
boxes  on  March  5.  Although  the  spring  proved 
anything  but  favourable,  we  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  Peas  in  the  first  week  in  June.  I  con- 
sider these  two  varieties  beyond  passing  merJt, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  withstanding 
drought,  and  the  quality  of  the  Peas  remains 
fit  for  table  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  pods  have  reached  maturity.  We  favour  the 
method  of  raising  early  marrow  Peas  in  boxes 
and  transplanting  small  well-hardened  plants 
during  a  spell  of  open  weather.  Hitherto  I  had 
regarded  the  taller  growing  William  I.  as  an  in- 
dispensable variety,  but  although  a  prodigious 
cropper  it  matures  quickly  and  soon  becomes 
unfit  for  table  use  on  our  light  gravel  land.  F. 
W.   Gooch,  Edge  Grove. 

Campanula  amabilis. — The  fault  possessed 
by  Campanula  amabilis  of  producing  but  few 
flowers,  remarked  upon  by  "  W.  I."  in  the 
"  Kew  Notes  "  in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  of 
July  14,  has  shown  itself  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  much  taller  in  habit  than  its 
foliage  would  lead  one  to  think,  and  the  flower 
spikes  seem  unduly  tall  in  proportion  to  the 
plant.  The  foliage  in  itself  is,  however,  of  much 
beauty,  and  as  a  low-growing  plant  it  is  not  to 
be  despised,  even  when  not  in  bloom.  S.  Arnott, 
Sunnymead,    Dumfries. 

Romneya  Coulteri.  —  This  plant  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  easiest  of  culti- 
vation, but  when  success  is  attained  the  result 
,is  specially  gratifying.  At  the  time  of  writing 
Romneya  Coulteri'  is  the  most  charming  subject 
in  this  garden.  Nearly  two  hundred  flowers  are 
open  at  once,  and  of  buds  there  are  as  many 
again  to  open.  Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
the  effect  and  fragrance  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  Californian  Poppy.  Little  difficulty 
has  been,  experienced  in  cultivating  the  plants. 
It  is  always  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  good 
start  and  in  a  suitable  site.  The  position  chosen 
here  is  under  a  terrace  wall  having  a  south- 
west aspect.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  a  trench 
2J  feet  was  taken  out,  and  a  drainage  of  broken 
bricks  and  lime  rubble  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  was 
returned,  on  the  top  of  which  a  very  porous 
compost,  consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  road  grit 
in  equal  proportions,  together  with  plenty  of 
finely  broken  brick  and  lime  rubble,  well  in- 
corporated, was  placed.  These  conditions 
allow  of  the  application  of  copious  supplies  of 
diluted  farmyard  soakage  during  the  season  of 
growth,  but  ensures  a  dry  bottom  during  the 
resting  period  which  is  most  essential.  Six 
plants  planted  four  years  ago  have  each  season 
become  stronger,  and  this  season  growths  8  feet 
and  9  feet  in  length,  strong,  and  healthy-look- 
ing, have  been  made.  No  protection  from 
frost  has  been  given.  A.  Bullock,  Copped  Hall 
Gardens,  Essex. 

Vegetables  for  Hospital. — May  I  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  means  whereby  they  may  confer  a  great 
benefit  to  a  deserving  institution  at  no  very  great 
cost  to  themselves.  One  of  the  most  important 
items  of  diet  at  this  hospital  is  fresh  vegetables, 
and  it  is  one  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
hospital  satisfactorily  supplied  with  through  the 
ordinary  commercial  channels.  I  therefore  appeal 
to  owners  of  gardens  to  be  so  good  as  to 
send  us  presents  from  time  to  time  of  fresh 
vegetables.  I  shall  be  happy  to  defray  the  cost 
of  carriage  in  both  directions.  I  might  mention 
that  as  the  largest  children's  hospital  in  England, 
and  the  medical  school  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  for  the  study  of  children's 
i!i  eases,  we  receive  patients  and  students  from, 
and  send  out  doctors  and  trained  nurses  to,  all 
parts  of  England,  so  that  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  hospital  net  being  confined  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London,  I  feel  I  may  with  some  justifica- 
tion appeal  to  those  living  in  the  country  for  help. 
In  addition  I  may  state  that  in  one  year  no  fewer 
than  102  children  of  gardeners  were  treated  ;ii  tin' 
hospital.  Stewart  Johnson,  Secretary,  the  Hostital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  II'. C. 


SOCIETIES. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Lobelia    Kathleen    Mallard.— Revue  dc  V 'Horticulture 

[uly. 
Davidia  involucrata. — Revue  Horiicole,  July  1.    See  also 
Gardt  i  ■     Ch     tide,  [une  2,  1906,  fig.  138. 

Solan  CM  Commi  rsoni,  Revue  Horticole,  July  1. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  17. — Only  a  week  intervened  between  the 
holding  of  the  great  exhibition  at  Holland 
House  and  the  meetings  of  the  Committees  at  the 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it 
is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  Hall  was  only  poorly  furnished  with  exhibits. 

The  awards  recommended  to  novelties  in- 
cluded four  Awards  of  Merit  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  one  First-Class  Certificate  and  two 
Awards  of  Merit  by  the  Orchid  Committee, 
and  one  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee.  In  the  afternoon  there  were 
59  new  Fellows  elected,  and  a  lecture  on  "  Sweet 
Peas"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  and 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon, 
George  Gordon,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Jas.  Douglas, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H.  J.  Cut- 
bush,  Amos  Perry,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  E. 
T.  Cook,  C.  Blick,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  C.  T. 
Druery,   R.  W.  Wallace,  and  James  Hudson. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  insectivorous  plants 
came  from  the  gardens  of  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq., 
Camberwell,  S.E.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Smith),  and,  con- 
sidering they  were  grown  so  near  to  the  City  of 
London,  they  showed  very  good  culture.  We 
have  seen  larger  and  stronger  plants,  but  these 
were  clean  and  healthy-looking  specimens. 
Sarracenias,  Darlirgtonirs,  Droseras,  Cephalo- 
tus,  with  a  setting  of  Maranta  Massangeana, 
formed  the  chief  subjects.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  had  a  superb  display  of  cut  I  '.ir- 
nations  in  vases.  No  fewer  than  60  varieties 
were  shown,  and  several  new  varieties  were 
included  (see  Awards).  Viscountess  Ebrington 
(apricot  yellow),  Goldfinch  (apricot — a  glorious 
colour),  Daffodil  (yellow),  Liberte  (yellow 
ground,  fancy,  with  brown  and  chocolate  bars — 
a  large  and  shapely  flower),  Bendigo  (helio- 
tropes, and  Agnes  Sorel  (Clove)  is  a  selection 
of  the  choicer  kinds  displayed. 

A  curious  seedling  Picotee  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  habit  is  tufted,  with  remarkably 
fine  foliage  of  a  pronounced  glaucous  tint.  The 
flower  (of  a  yellow  shade)  is  small  and 
straggling.  (Silver  Flora  Medal  for  the  group.) 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
I'pper  Edmonton,  showed  small  plants  of 
Ixoras  in  several  varieties,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  arranged  in  a 
fetting  of  choice  Ferns.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  ('.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  put  up 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  Sweet  Peas  we  have 
seen.  The  stand  contained  143  bunches,  in 
about  70  varieties,  including  novelties.  All  the 
flowers  were  of  large  size,  and  were  presented  in 
first-class  condition,  colour  and  substance  being 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
showed  many  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  representa- 
tive of  most  of  the  popular  shades  of  colours 
seen  in  these  refined  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wm  Cutbttsh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  a  remarkably  pretty  stand  of 
Carnations  of  tree,  border,  and  "Malmaison" 
types.  he  flowers  were  finely  developed,  and 
were  displayed  on  tall  stiff  stems.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.    Amos   Perry,   Winchmore  Hill   and   En- 
field,  Middlesex,   staged   a  large   bank  of  hardy 
flowers.     We    noticed    several    good    forms    of 
.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  also  a  host  of  other 
showy  flowers.     (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  K.  Wai  lace  &  ('(:<.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  showed  a  beautiful  group  representa- 
tive of  most  of  the  hardy  flowers  now  in  season. 
Anthemis  Kelwayi  resembles  a  clear  yellow  Mar- 
guerite, the  flowers  being  produced  in  profu- 
sion. A  good  form  of  Mimulus  cupreus  named 
Brilliant  attracted  attention  ;  the  colour  is  deep 
orange  red.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichakd,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
staged  a  group  which  was  brilliant  with 
showy  Campanulas,  Spiraeas,  Delphiniums, 
phloxes,  Galegas,  Heleniums,  Pyrethrums,  and 
other  garden  flowers.  The  Spiraeas  were  a  fea- 
ture. S.  palmata  being  finely  coloured.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  A.  &  G.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  Kent, 
staged  an  array  of  border  flowers  and  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Ch'eal  iV.  Suns,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
also  showed  hardy  flowers  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Some  nice  border  Carnations  were  displayed 
by  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetf'ord 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Henley).  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  R.  &  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech, 
showed  a  mixed  collection  of  flowers.  They  had 
some  very  beautiful  Roses,  Sweet  Peas  in  great 
variety,  and  a  number  of  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.,  displayed  baskets  of  large  Roses  from 
the  open.  Such  beautiful  varieties  as  Dr.  Wm. 
Gordon,  Countess  Cairns  (a  somewhat  loose 
flower,  but  of  exquisite  colour),  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Celia,  and  David  R.  Williamson  found  a 
place  in  the  group,  which  also  included  an  arch 
decorated  with  Waltham  Rambler. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Ter- 
race, Highgate,  London,  N.,  showed  bunches  of 
the  small-flowered  type  of  Pansy  named  Vio- 
lettas.  These  miniature  forms  were  nearly  all 
named  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Crane.  They  are 
very  fragrant,  have  a  close  tufted  habit,  and  ex- 
hibit most  of  the  shades  of  colour  familiar  in 
ordinary  Violas. 

Messrs.  J.  Bukrei.l  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nur- 
series, Cambridge,  showed  seedling  Rudbeckias. 
Messrs.  Dodbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Mark's 
Tey,  showed  a  batch  of  Godetia  Schamini,  a 
beautiful  hardy  annual,  the  plants  being  raised 
from  autumn-sown  seed.  An  individual  plant, 
included  to  show  the  habit,  was  smothered  with  • 
its  semi-double,  rosy-pink  flowers.  The  variety 
was  awarded  an  Award  of  Merit  last  season. 

Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House, 
London,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  Dixon),  showed  sprays. of 
Petraea  volubilis,  Hibiscus  brilliantissimus,  and 
Ipomcea   Learii. 

Leopold  he  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  exhibited  a  number  of  small 
plants  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  each  with  a 
showy  inflorescence  to  show  its  identity  with  the 
plant  given  an  Award  at  the  Holland  Park  Show. 
An   illustration  of  the  plant  is  given  at  fig.  26. 

Flowers  of  Romneya  Coulteri  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmond 
Loder,  Leonaidslee,  Sussex.  The  individual 
flowers  were  very  big,  and  resembled  large, 
white,  single  Fseonies. 

Nymphaeas  of  exceptional  quality  were  dis- 
played by  Lord  Hii.lingdon,  Hillingdon  Court, 
[Jxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Allen).  There  were  large 
flowers  of  the  beautiful  claret-coloured  variety 
William  Falconer,  Lucida  (of  lighter  tint),  car- 
nea  (as  its  name  suggests  delicate  flesh  tint), 
the  tiny  pygmea  alba,  the  yellow  chromatella, 
and  others  of  equal  beauty.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
displayed  some  little  pot  plants  of  the  florifer- 
ous  Nemesia  strumosa.  The  specimens  were  of 
very  compact  growth,  and  each  was  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  range  of  colouring 
in  the  flowers  was  very  wide,  the  strain  being 
exceptionally  good  and  much  in  advance  of  the 
older  type,  some  of  which  were  included  for 
comparison.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  a 
plume  of  the  Woad  Isatis  glauca,  with  flowers 
of  a  rather  better  shade  of  yellow  than  Is  usually 
seen  in  this  plant. 

Awards  of  Meri  r. 

I  'arnation  '  'upid. — A  clear,  rich  pink- 
coloured  border  variety,  of  moderate  size,  ex- 
cellent form,  and  non-splitting  calyces.  The 
petals  are  very  slightly  fimbriated.  Shown  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas. 

C.  Robert  Berkeley. — A  brilliant,  rosy-crimson 
border  variety ;  the  flowers  are  of  large  size, 
and  rather  too  crowded  in  the  centre,  giving  to 
the  variety  an  appearance  suggestive  of  a  Holly- 
hock.    Shown  by  Mr.   James   Douglas. 

Delphinium  "  C intra." — A  white  or  sulphur- 
coloured  variety,  with  primrose-yellow  centre. 
The  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  good  form, 
and  they  are  produced  on  large,  bold,  well-fur- 
nished spikes.  Shown  by  G.  FERGUSON,  Esq., 
The  Hollies,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W.   Smith). 

Sweet  Pea  "Rosy  Morn." — A  deep  reddish- 
rose  or  magenta-coloured  variety.  The  flowers, 
are  extra  large,  and  the  standard  erect  and 
spiralling,  though  slightly  wavy.  The  spikes 
had  thiee  flowers  on  each.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 
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Nemcsia  "Orange  Prince." — This  strain  has 
two  qualities  to  recommend  it.  The  first  is  that 
of  good  habit,  the  plants  shown  being  about 
7  inches  in  height,  perfectly  erect,  branching 
from  the  base — from  axils  below  the  ground 
level — and  presenting  an  almost  level  surface  of 
bloom  9  inches  across.  The  second  good 
quality  is  in  the  rich  orange  shade  of  the  flowers, 
which  showed  no  variation  in  the  four  plants 
submitted      to     the     committee.        The     habit, 


in  which  were  some  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mossias  and  C.  Mendeli,  one  specimen  of  the 
former  bearing  17  flowers  ;  also  a  very  large- 
flowered  C.  Gaskelliana;  another  pretty  variety 
of  it  with  uniformly  tinted  pale  lilac  rose  flowers, 
and  the  clear  white  C.  Gaskelliana  alba  ;  C.  Har- 
risoniana  with  12  flowers,  and  the  pure  white  C. 
Harrisoniana  alba  with  two  blooms.  Others  in 
the  group  were  Laelio-Cattleya  Ingrami,  Odonto- 
glossum  Schleiperianum  citrinum,  and  four  plants 


collection  of  cut  flowers  of  very  fine  Sobralias,  one 
stand  having  five  immense  purplish  rose  blooms 
of  Sobralia  Holfordii,  the  labellums  of  which  were 
1  \  inches  across  and  which  secured  a  First  Class 
Certificate  at  Holland  House.  Four  fine  blooms 
of  the  handsome  Sobralia  Sanderiana,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  rose  and  yellow,  the 
large  labellums  being  reddish  claret  colour  in 
front  and  with  a  rich  yellow  tube.  Sobralia 
macrantha  Kienastiana,    which   received  a  First 


Fig.  26. — eustoma  (lisianthus)  russellianum  :  FLOWERS  violet  purple  with  orange-coloured  anthers. 


especially,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  Ne- 
mesias.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Mr. 
V\ .  H.  Gardner,  Mill  Street,  St.  Osyth. 
(Award  of  Merit   for   strain.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in   the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  H.  J.  Veitch, 
Be  B.  Crawshav.  W.  A.  Bilnev,  J.  Colman,  H     \ 
Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Young,   H.  G.  Alex- 
ander, W.  Boxall,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. ,  Enfield,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian   Medal  for  a  group  of  Orchids, 


of  Messrs.  Low's  importation  of  O.  Pescatorei, 
all  with  large  round  flowers  of  fine  qualitv. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co. ,  Southgate,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  neat  group,  in  which 
were  good  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  a  selection  of 
very  fine  varieties  of  C.  Aclandia; ;  a  good  example 
of  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  two  plants  of  a  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  intermedia  and  C.  guttata,  with 
pretty  flowers  having  whitish  sepals  and  petals 
spotted  with  purple,  and  with  dark  purple  front 
and  tips  to  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  &c. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford.  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  a 


Class  Certificate,  June  9,  1891,  was  represented 
by  a  stand  of  five  pure  white  blooms,  Sobralia 
Amesiana,  with  large  yellowish  flowers  tinged 
with   rose,   and   another  variety  were  also  shown. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cypripedium 
Mrs.  Rehder  Glebelands  variety  (Argus  x  Rotbs- 
childiana),  &c. 

C.  G.  Newkirchner,  Uplands  Road,  Hornsey, 
sent  a  plant  of-the  dwarf  Oncidium  pumilum  with 
an  erect  inflorescence  of  small  yellow  flowers, 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell,  sent  Cypripedium  Wottoni  (callosum 
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X  bellatulum),  with  well-formed  rose-tinted  flower 
bearing  some  purple  spots  on  the  petals  ;  Seleni- 
pedium  nitidissimum,  and  another  Selenipedium 
of  the  S.  longifolium  section. 

Messrs.  Duchesne,  Lantiiop.ne  &  Co.,  Water- 
mael,  Brussels,  showed  a  handsome ©dontoglossum 
which  they  had  bought  asO.caliginosum  (cristatum 
X  Pescatorei),  but  which  was  identified  as  a  form 
of  O.  V'uylstekei.  The  finely  formed  flowers  were 
white  :  the  sepals  and  petals  heavily  blotched  with 
rose  and  the  rounded  fimbriate  lip  having  the 
front  occupied  by  one  large  brownish  blotch 
around  which  was  a  narrow  white  margin. 

AWARDS. 
FtRST  Class  Certificate. 

Amies  Hoiittetianum  Fowler's  variety,  from  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  One  of  the  finest  of 
Aerides,  large-flowered,  fragrant  and  of  attractive 
colouring.  The  heavy  raceme  bore  many  fine 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  buff- 
yellow  tint  tipped  with  rose;  the  broad  labellum, 
white  at  the  base,  the  fimbriated  front  of  a  clear 
rose-purple.  The  plant  was  excellently  well- 
grown  and  the  flowers  finely  developed. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lvcaste  tricolor  albens,  from  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.  Mr.  G.G.  Whitelegge). 
A  singularly  variable  little  species  from  Guatemala, 
the  flowers  va-rying  from  greenish  with  rose-tinged 
petals  to  nearly  white  as  in  the  variety  shown, 
which  had  very  pale-green  sepals  and  petals  and 
lip. 

Caltleya  Mrs.  Myra  Peelers  (Gaskelliana  alba  X 
Warneri  alba),  from  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  St.  Gilles, 
Brussels.  One  of  the  very  finest  pure  white 
Cattleyas.  The  Award  was  made  at  the  Holland 
House  show,  but  a  flower  for  painting  not  being 
then  available  the  Award  was  held  in  abeyance. 
The  flower  had  now  been  received. 

Cultural    Commendation. 

To  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge  (gr.  to  J.  Bradshaw, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate),  for  two  plants  of 
Lycaste  tricolor,  fhe  one  with  16  and  the  other 
with  24  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis,  II.  J.  Wright,  F.  Q. 
Lane,  P.  D.  Tucker,  J.  Jacques,  J.  Mc.  Indoe, 
and  E.   Beckett. 

Such  a  display  of  vegetables  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ed.  Beckett  (gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Alden- 
ham  House,  Elstree,)  as  is.  seldom  equalled. 
Not  only  was  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  ster- 
ling merit,  but  the  manner  of  staging  showed 
how  vegetables  should  be  displayed.  As  a  back- 
ground were  pyramids  of  Cauliflowers  in  a  set- 
ting of  Parsley,  and  beneath  were  clumps  of  Let- 
tuce and  Cabbage,  with  Marrows  between  them  ; 
in  front  of  these  were  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beans_ 
Potatos,  followed  by  Beans,  Peas,  Tomatos,  Cu- 
cumbers, Mushrooms,  &c.  Of  Peas  there  were 
Duke  of  Albany,  Centenary,  Peerless  Marrow- 
fat, Early  Giant,  and  Ideal ;  Potatos — Sharpe's 
Victor,  Ninety-fold,  Ideal,  Windsor  Castle, 
Gladiator,  Herd  Laddie  (blue),  &c,  all  with 
skins  of  spotless  exterior,  and  as  though 
polished ;  the  Cabbages  included  Flower  of 
Spring,  Maincrop,  and  Favourite,  each  perfectly 
formed,  with  solid  centres ;  Cucumbers, 
straight  and  long  of  the  kinds  Matchless,  Peer- 
less, and  Delicacy ;  Yellow  Perfection  and 
White  Gem  Turnips ;  Intermediate  Carrots ; 
Globe  Beet ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans,  and  a  host 
of  other  good  things  that  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate.     (Cold  Medal.) 

Another  meritorious  display  was  a  very  large 
exhibit  of  fruit  shown  by  Lord  Hii.lingdon, 
Ilillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Allan). 
Here  again  was  seen  produce  of  excellent 
quality,  but  the  dishes  were  spread  along-  a 
table  like  slates  on  a  school  desk,  whereas  they 
could  have  been  grouped  with  a  few  ornamental 
plants  and  have  made  a  really  first-class  ex- 
hibit. Great  variety  was  seen,  including 
Peaches — Violette  Hative  was  in  first-class 
style ;  Nectarines  Pitmaston  Orange,  Dryden ; 
Pine  Apple ;  Strawberries  British  Queen, 
WaterlCo  (good  box),  Trafalgar,  Gunton  Park  ; 
Figs  Brown  Turkey,  Bourjassotte  grise  and 
Negro  Largo ;  Cherries  Emperor  Francis, 
Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  &c.  ;   also 


Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c. 
(Hogg   Memorial   Medal.) 

A  box  of  Condor  Peaches  shown  by  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Cuckney),  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  (gr.  to  Sir  Edmund  Loder, 
Leonardslee,  Sussex),  showed  fruiting  sprays  of 
Norwich  Wonder  and  Semper  Fidelis  Rasp- 
berries. 

Mr.  W.  Deal,  JCelvedon,  Essex,  exhibited 
pods  and  fruiting  haulms  of  popular  sorts  of 
culinary  Peas. 

Other  exhibits  included  a  seedling  Melon, 
varieties  of  Cucumbers,  and  a  new  Rose  Potato. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Culinary  Pea  "  Quite  Content." — This  Pea, 
pods  of  which  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Car- 
ter &  Co.,  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  num- 
ber as  being  grown  at  Wisley.  The  pods  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  some  of  them  contain  as 
many  as  eleven  first-class  Peas.  The  variety  is 
described  as  the  best  mid-season  Pea  up  to  date, 
but  even  so,  gardeners  are  not  apt  to  remain 
"  quite  content  "  for  long,  and  they  will  be  likely 
still  to  look  for  further  improvement  in  Pets. 

THE  AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  there  were  fifty- 
nine  new  Fellows  elected,  and  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright  delivered  a  lecture  on  Sweet  Peas,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis  presiding.  Mr.  Wright  com- 
menced by  stating  that  the  Sweet  Pea  could 
never  have  been  a  common  flower,  and  related 
what  a  very  long  Latin  name  it  originally  bore. 
He  mentioned  its  introduction  from  Sicily  to 
this  country  to  Dr.  Uvedale,  the  raiser  of  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain  Tear,  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century ;  also  the  slow  development 
that  occurred  until  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Eckford 
set  to  work  about  30  years  ago,  the  results  of 
which  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago,  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Lord 
Spencer,  showed  the  variety  Countess  Spencer, 
a  variety  with  a  wavy  standard  of  much  beauty. 
From  this  variety  very  many  others  have  arisen 
with  similar  characteristics,  and,  although  all 
of  these  are  at  present  very  variable,  Mr.  Wright 
said  he  believed  that  this  type  would  b?  favoured 
in  the  future  beyond  the  giant  type  with  erect 
standard  such  as  was  raised  by  Mr.  Eckford. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  and  Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  society 
should  have  some  regard  at  least  for  varieties 
that  are  specially  suitable  for  garden  decoration, 
and  not,  as  at  present,  devote  its  entire  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  the  exhibition  qualities  in 
the  flowers.  It  might  not  generally  be  known 
that  if  Sweet  Peas  are  cut  part  way  down  after 
flowering  they  are  capable  of  producing 
another  display.  This  they  will  do,  if 
plenty  of  water  and  manure  water  is  afforded 
them.  After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
A'ex.  Dean  said  he  hoped  that  efforts  would 
not  be  made  to  obtain  four  or  more  flowers  on 
a  spike.  They  were  prettier  in  clusters,  than  in 
spikes  like  the  perennial  species,  and  when 
many  are  produced  on  the  same  spike,  the  older 
flowers  cease  to  be  attractive  before  the  upper- 
most ones  expand. 


WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE. 
GREAT  SHOW  OF  ROSES. 

July  10,  11,  12. — The  eighteenth  annual 
Floral  Fete,  held  in  the  well-kept  West  Park, 
Wolverhampton,  now  radiant  with  flowers,  was 
a  great  success.  Among  flowers  deserving  special 
mention,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remark- 
ably fine  displays  of  Roses,  which  were  the  best 
ever  seen  at  Wolverhampton.  The  success  of 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  of  Colchester,  was 
most  pronounced.  They  took  six  first  prizes  in 
the  open  classes.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
specimen  and  miscellaneous  plants  (open) 
Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  of  Cheltenham, 
won  four  first  prizes.  The  Sweet  Peas  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  surprised  and  de- 
lighted all  who  saw  them. 

In  the  non-competitive  section,  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Baker's,  of  Codsall,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  at 
Wolverhampton. 

Upwards  of  50,000  square  feet  of  space  was 
under  canvas,  each  tent  being  connected  by 
means  of  corridors.     Rain  fell  about  11  o'clcck 


on  the  opening  day,  and  again  very  heavily  in 
the  afternoon.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
various  officials  responsible  for  the  working  of 
this  important  exh.b.tion,  for  which  about  a 
hundred  more  entries  were  received  than  last 
year. 

Plants  (Open). 

The  principal  class  was  f;ra  group  arranged 
for  effect  on  a  ground  space  not  exceeding  350 
square  feet,  for  which  prizes  amounting  to 
£57  10s.  were  offered,  and  for  which  entries 
were  received  from  four  competitors,  whose  ex- 
hibits were  placed  down  the  centre  of  a  tent 
specially  reserved  for  them.  The  groups  were 
all  constructed  on  pretty  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple, i.e.,  a  tall  mound  in  the  centre  crowned 
with  a  Palm,  and  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  sma'ler  mounds.  The  premier  prize 
of  £25  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  & 
Sons,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenh.m,  whose  group 
was  beautifully  arranged,  and  contained  a  selec- 
tion of  plants  and  cut-flowers  of  such  things  as 
Phalaenopsis,  Odontoglossums,  delicately-col- 
oured Cattiej  as,  Onciaiums,  CTerodendron  fal- 
lax,  Liliums,  highly-coloured  foliage  plants, 
graceful  Aralias,  tall  Jacarandas,  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  silver-leaved  Grasses,  the  whole  being 
edged  with  Caladium  argyrites  and  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  superba.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
a  new  competitor,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  West  End 
Nurseries,  Chesterfield,  for  an  artistically- 
arranged,  but  rather  thin,  group,  in  which  light 
and  yellow-coloured  foliage  plants  were  used 
with  good  effeet.  Mr.  W.  Vau.;e,  Leamington, 
and  Sir.  W.  Manning,  Derby,  also  obtained 
prizes  in  this  class. 

A  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  fewer  than  six  to  be  in  bloom  (Or- 
chids excluded,  only  brought  three  competitors. 
Here  again  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons  carried 
off  the  leading  prize  of  £15  with  superb  Statices, 
Ixoras,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  with  smaller 
plants  not  nearly  so  well  flowered. 

The  best  six  exotic  Ferns  came  from  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Cryer).  i 

The  principal  specimen  plant  class  was  for 
twenty  plants  grown  in  pots  not  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Eight,  at  least,  were  to  be 
in  bloom.  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons  and  Mr. 
W.  Vause  were  the  only  exhibitors.  The  1st 
prize  of  £10  was  easily  won  by  Messrs.  Cypher 
&  Sons,  who  had  eighteen  plants  in  flower 
and  two  large  richly-coloured  broad-leaved 
Codiaeums.  The  flowering  plants  were  ,Ixora 
Williamsi  (4j,  I.  Pilgrimi  (1),  I.  Fraseri  (1), 
Allamanda  Williamsi  (2),  Chironia.  ixifera  (3), 
Statice  intermedia  (3),  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine (2),  and  Clerodendron  fallax  (2). 

For  a  group  of  one  cl.iss  of  fl  iwe  ing  plants, 
arranged  on  the  ground  in  a  space  of  9  feet  by 

5  feet,  only  two  exhibitors  competed.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Low 
Hill,  liushbury  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Sharpe),  for  well- 
flowered  Cannas  ;  the  plants  were  about  2  feet 
high,  and  giown  in  small  pots.  2nd,  B.  H. 
Maniier,  Esq.,  Trysull,  Wolverhampton  (gr, 
Mr.  C.  Weaver),  with  a  bright  display  of  Clero- 
dendron fallax. 

For  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  arranged 
for  effect  on  a  table  10  feet  by  5  feet,  there  were 
four  exhibitors,  and  last  year's  winner,  Mr.  F. 
Davis,  of  Pershore,  easily  won  the  1st  prize 
with  a  grand  lot  of  double  variet:es,  some  of 
the  flowers  measuring  6  inches  across. 

The  1st  prize  of  £6  offered  for  the  best  six 
Orchids  in  flower  was  easily  won  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons. 

Roses  (Open). 
Roses  were  particularly  good,  and  quite  a 
show  in  themselves.  The  principal  class  was 
for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties,  for  which  £42 
was  offered.  Five  competitors  entered,  and 
after  a  very  close  contest  Messrs.   B.   R.   Cant 

6  Sons,  Colchfs  er,  were  awarded  the  1st  przj 
of  £20.  The  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Le 
Havre,  Hugh  Dickson,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Erau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi 
were  of  perfect  shape  and  quality. 

For  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  also  first,  with  superb 
flowers  of  Mildred  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Dupuy 
Jamain  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  &c,  and  first  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 

There  were  four  exhibits  of  twelve  bunches  of 
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Roses  to  be  shown,  with  foliage  and  buds  as 
cut  from  the  plants,  each  bunch  to  contain  not 
fewer  than  three  spikes  or  stems.  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock, Oxford,  won  the  1st  prize  with  the  varie- 
lies  Liberty,  Anna  Olivier,  Comtesse  de  Nadail- 
lac,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Kaiserm  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Madame  Ravary,  Fapillon,  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie,  l-'rau  Karl  Druschki,  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Clara  Watson. 

The  1st  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  and 
£2,  for  a  dozen  Roses  put  into  commerce  during 
the  years  1903-4-5,  fell  to  last  year's  winners, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  with 
superb  blooms,  the  most  meritorious  varieties 
being  Mrs.  Bateman,  Dean  Hole,  Hugh 
Dickson,  and  Lady  Ashtown  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  whose  flowers  were  almost  as 
fine  as  those  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  any  light-coloured 
Rose  came  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons, 
who  staged  shapely  flowers  of  Mildred  Grant ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  with  Bessie 
Brown.  So  good  and  so  numerous  were  the 
flowers  staged  in  this  class,  that  the  judges 
awarded  an  extra  prize  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  for 
a  grand  exhibit  of  Mildred  Grant.  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons  showed  the  twelve  finest  dark 
Roses,  having  the  variety  Horace  Vernet. 

The  best  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  Tea  Roses 
came  from  Mr.  George  Prince. 

For  nine  dislinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noi- 
settes staged  in  vases,  five  blooms  of  each,  on  a 
space  of  5  feet  by  3  feet,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  the 
2nd  prize. 

Nine  bowls  of  Roses  were  staged,  the  best 
being  from  Messis.  Perkins  ,V-  Suns,  of  Coven- 
try,  Mr.   J.   Barrow  being  2nd. 

Competition  was  also  keen  in  the  class  pro- 
vided for  vases  of  cut  Roses.  1st,  Mr.  J.  Bar- 
row ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner. 

In  classes  reserved  for  amateurs,  we  noted  the 
names  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembekton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower;  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Worcester  ;  F.  DennisON, 
Kenilworth  ;  and  others  among  the  leading  prize 
takers. 

Boucjuets  and  Cut  Flowers  (Open). 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  took  1st 
prize  for  Bridal,  Bridesmaids',  and  a  bouquet 
for  the  hand,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  Hale,  being 
2nd  in  each  case. 

For  the  most  effectively-arranged  group  of 
derorative  plants  and  cut-flowers  on  staging 
6  feet  by  4  feet,  Mr.  \V.  Finch,  Coventry,  beat 
C.   T.   Mander,   Esq.,   Compton   (gr.   Mr.   J.    S. 

5  mpson),  his  only  opponent.  The  winning 
g.oup  contained  beautiful  Gloxinias,  Cattleyas, 
and  Anthuriums. 

The  finest  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers 
shown  in  competition  came  from  Messrs.  G. 
Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  who  covered  a  space 
of  15  feet  by  5  feet  with  a  magnificent  exhibit, 
in  which  were  huge  bunches  of  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Iceland  Poppies,  Campanulas,  Gail- 
lardias,   Paeonies,   Lilii:ms,   and  Spanish  Irises. 

A  Silver  Cup,  value  £5  5s.,  and  £20  in  cash 
was  well  won  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen 

6  Florists  Co.,  Leamington,  with  a  pretty 
group  of  foliage  and  floweiing  plants,  inter- 
mingled with  cut  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Carna- 
tions, &c. 

Three  prizes,  amounting  to  £9  10s.,  were 
offered  for  ariangements  of  Pansies  and  Violas 
on  a  space  of  7  feet  by  3  feet.  Six  exhibits  were 
staged,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton, 
was  placed  1st,  with  flowers  displayed  in  vases 
and   rustic    stands. 

Two  classes  for  dinner  table  decorations  were 
provided,  one  open  and  the  other  confined  to 
amateurs.  The  leading  prize  of  £5  in  the  first- 
named  class  was  secured  bv  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner, 
Hale. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  Peas  were  extensively  shown,  the  ex- 
hibits from  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  being 
remarkable  for  quality,  variety,  and  fresh- 
ness. For  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Jones 
gained  the  1st  prize,  and  W.  D.  Winterbottom, 
Esq.,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Brown),  was  2nd. 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  of  Wem, 
Salop,  for  twelve  varieties  went  as  follow  : — 1st, 
Mr.  T.  Jones  ;  2nd,  Lord  Hatherton,  Penk- 
ridge  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Taylor). 

The  strongest  competition  was  in  the  class 
pro\ided  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  offered,  in  addition  to  cash,  a  large 
gold  medal  for  the  best  display  of  twelve  dist:nct 


varieties.  The  winner  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Holford, 
Eccleshall,  with  superb  flowers  bone  on  strong 
stems. 

Mr.  T.  Jones  carried  off  the  1st  prize  offered 
by  Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  for  six 
varieties. 

Plants  (Amateurs). 

For  a  group  of  plants  in  or  out  of  flower, 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  to  exceed  300 
square  feet,  entries  were  received  from  three 
exhibitors.  The  1st  prize  of  £10  was  well  won 
by  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edg- 
b.iston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  whose  group  corT- 
tained  some  richly-coloured  foliage  plants  and 
choice   flowering   subjects    admirably    arranged. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  had 
the  best  six  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
p!ants   and  best  collection  of  twelve  Begonias. 

F'our  groups  of  Caladiums  were  shown,  and 
H.  Lovatt,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Sharpe),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  C.  Makston,  Esq., 
Compton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wall),  staged  the  best 
collection  of  Gloxinias. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  splendid  condition,  and 
the  competition  between  the  winners  of  1st  and 
2nd  priz;s  in  the  principal  classes  was  very 
kern. 

The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of 
eight  dishes  of  fruit  was  won  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  with  a 
magnificent  lot,  showing  very  high  culture,  his 
Black  Hambro',  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grajies, 
Violet  Hative  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pine 
Apple  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines  were  of  very 
fine  quality.  2nd,  Lord  Saville,  Rufford 
Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Doe). 

The  best  four  bunches  of  grapes  in  distinct 
varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Doe,  with  heavy 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  (probably  5  lb. 
each,  but  lacking  in  colour),  Muscst  of  Alexan- 
dria,   Madresfield   Court,    and   Black    Hambro'. 

Lord  SAVILLE  won  the  1st  prize  for  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  finely-coloured 
fruit  of  Madresfield   Court. 

Lord  Saville  won  the  1st  prize  for  two  white 
bunches  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  Earl  of  Lathom  (Ormskirk  (gr.  Mr.  B. 
Ash  ton),  won  the  1st  )  rize  for  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, with  five  fruits  of  Gross  Mignonne  and 
Pine  Apple. 

Lord  Saville  had  the  best  Melons  with  Royal 
Jubilee  and  Sutton's  Scarlet. 

The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  collection  of  six 
dishes  of  fruit  (gentlemen  gardeners  only)  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  special  class  for  vege- 
tables in  which  the  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  was  won  by 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett). 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Read)  won 
the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  in  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Sons'  class. 

Miscellaneous   Exhibits. 

From  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
came  an  attractive  display  of  indoor  flowering 
plants  and  hardy  border  flowers.  The  centre  of 
the  group  was  composed  of  Gloxinias,  and  on 
either  side  were  some  lovely  Sweet  Peas  and 
fragrant  Stocks.  A  pretty  background  was 
afforded  by  the  use  of  Liliums,  Hydrangeas, 
and    Delphiniums.     (Silver    Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth, 
showed  30  vases  of  lovely  Sweet  Peas,  some  of 
which  are  new.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  contributed  an 
extensive  and  well-arranged  group  of  border 
flowers  and  Roses.  The  first-named  were  re- 
presented by  bold  clumps  of  Paeonies,  Gladioli, 
Dianthus  annulatus,  stately  Delphiniums,  and 
splendid  flowers  of  Romneya  Coulteri.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

A  collection  of  Violas  arranged  in  sprays  came 
from  Mr.  H.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrews- 
bury.    (Silver   Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Suckling,  Lichfield  Street, 
Wolverhampton,  sent  floral  devices.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

The  largest,  brightest,  and  most  meritorious 
non-competitive  exnibit  c;me  from  Messrs. 
Baker's,  of  Codsall  and  Wolverhampton,  who 
had  wonderful  collections  of  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous  and  Alpine 
plants.  The  Roses  were  shown  in  boxes,  large 
vases,  and  bamboo  stands.  Next  to  the  Roses 
were  some  exceedingly  good  Sweet  Peas,  and  a 


collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  and  Alpine 
plants  in  great  variety.  In  addition  to  a  Gold 
Medal,  a  Silver  Bowl  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
were  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bakers 
for  this  instructive  and  pretty  exhibit. 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Tettenhall,  Wolver- 
hampton, showed  a  miscellaneous  group,  con- 
sisting largely  of  hardy  flowers,  Caladiums,  and 
Bamboos. 

Mr.  Charles  Holden,  Butt  Lane,  Hinckley, 
sent    Sweet    Peas.     (Bronze    Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Webster,  chief  of  the  West  Park,  Wol- 
verhampton, exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the  Wol- 
verhampton Baths  &  Parks  Committee,  a 
large  semi-circular  group  of  indcor  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  the  leading  features  of  which 
were  Cannas,  Schizanthus,  Liliums,  Gloxinias, 
Pancratiums,  Petunias,  and  Campanulas. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Richard  Lowe,  Tettenhall  Nurseries,. 
Wolverhampton,  sent  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.      (Bronze    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  Birming- 
ham, furnished  a  table  with  a  good  selection 
of  hardy  flowers  and  cut  Roses.  Amongst  the 
first-named  were  noted  very  fine  clumps  of 
Japanese  Irises,  CEnothera  Fraseri,  Campanu- 
las,  and  Lilies.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  Dalmeny,  Southport, 
exhibited  silvered  table  decorations,  in  which 
were  placed  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  also 
had  rustic  table  decorations  and  Sweet  Peas. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  sent  mis- 
cellaneous flowering  plants ;  also  Melons,  and 
some  excellent  dishes  of  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
and  culinary  Peas.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Two  dozen  sprays  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
four  boxes  of  lovely  Roses,  some  Sweet  Peas, 
and  new  Centaureas  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, constructed  a  model  garden  on  the  lawn. 
Beds  filled  with  flowers,  the  paths  edged  with 
rock,  over  which  arches  clothed  with  Roses, 
were  admired  by  many  visitors.  (Gold  Medal 
and   Certificate   of   Merit.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  Birming- 
ham, sent  Carnations  and  Pinks  nicely  arranged 
in  bamboo  stands.  Here  a  new  strong-grow- 
ing Pink  named  Progress  was  noted,  with  large, 
shapely,  light  rose-purple  flowers  marked  with 
crimson  near  the  base  of  the  petals.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  indoor  plants,  cut 
flowers,  and  hardy  shrubs  came  from  Messrs. 
Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrinchain.  "Malmaison'' 
and  Tree  Carnations  were  fresh  and  good,  and 
plants  of  the  gold  and  silver-leaved  Aralia 
sinensis  were  effective.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Walter  Knight  &  Co.,  Bradmore, 
staged  an  assortment  of  flowering  plants  and 
cut   flowers.     (Silver   Medal.) 


CAMBRIDGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10. — The  annual  summer  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  in  the 
grounds  of  King's  College,  than  which  'a  more 
ideal  place  for  a  horticultural  gathering  could 
not  well  be  found.  All  the  classes  were  well  filled 
and  it  was  considered  the  best  show  that  the 
society  has  held. 

Roses.— Very  liberal  prizes  weie  offered  in 
the  Rose  classes,  especially  in  that  for  thirty- 
six  blooms,  distinct,  in  which  Messrs.  Burrell 
&  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  were  placed  1st,  with  a 
remarkably  well-grown  lot.  2nd,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester.  Messrs.  Burrell 
also  won  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  and  for  twelve  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties ;  Messrs.  Cant  &  Co.  being  2nd  in 
both  classes.  The  successful  exhibitors  in  the 
district  classes  were  Messrs.  Dobbs,  Miller, 
Rev.  O.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw 
(gr.  to  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley 
Park). 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers.— 'Cut  flowers  of 
hardy  plants  formed  a  glorious  display.  Mr. 
R  W.  Hall  won  1st  prize  with  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  eighteen  varieties,  while  for  twelve 
varieties  Mr.  W.  Peters  gained  1st  honours. 
Classes  for  annuals  was  a  charming  feature,  the 
1st  prize  in  the  largest  class  fell  to  Mr.  T. 
Todd,   while   Mr.    R.    W.    Hall  won   a   similar 
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place"  for  six  varieties.  The  1st  prize  for 
twelve  Irises  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Catling. 

Plants. — The  groups  of  plants  were  arranged 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  prizes  being  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Neal,  Mr.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  and  Dr. 
Bond  in  the  order  named.  Tuberous-rooting 
Begonias  were  grandly  shown,  Dr.  Bond  gain- 
ing 1st  honours  in  the  largest  class  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
T.  Diggle.  Mr.  L.  Warren  was  1st  for  six 
Begonias,  while  the  best  six  double  varieties 
were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Fuller.  The  premier 
award  for  six  foliage  plants  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Harding  ;  2nd,  Dr.  Sandys.  The  best  six 
plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  were  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Todd;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  P.  Neal.  Of 
great  excellence-  were  the  tables  of  plants  ar- 
ranged for  effect.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Kirkpatrick  ;   2nd,  Dr.  Sandys. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  T.  W.  Birkin- 
shaw  obtained  premier  honours  in  the  class  for 
six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits,  the  collection  in- 
cluding remarkably  good  Nectarines,  Peaches, 
Tartarian  Cherries,  the  Earl's  Favourite 
Melon,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  and 
good  clusters  of  Black  Hambro  Grapes ;  2nd, 
Mr.  T.  Diggle.  Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw  won 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  stand  of  Grapes, 
showing  a  fine  bunch  of  F'oster's  Seedling, 
weighing  upwards  of  5  lbs.,  and  having 
well-finished  berries.  Dr.  Bond  was  first  for 
a  single  dish  of  Peaches.  Mr.  T.  W.  BIRKIN- 
SHAW gained  the  1st  prize  for  a  superb  dish  of 
Early  Rivers  Nectarines.  The  prize  for  a  col- 
lection of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  was  awarded 
Mr.  T.  Todd;   2nd,  T.  Diggle. 


HANLEY   FLORAL   FETE. 

July  4  and  5. — The  tenth  annual  floral  exhibi- 
tion, held  under  the  auspices  of  the.  Borough 
Corporation  of  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  took  place 
on  these  dates  in  the  public  park  and  resulted 
in  the  finest  display  of  garden  produce  ever 
seen  at  Hanley.  The  number  of  entries  was  497, 
as  against ,  431  in  1905.  The  increase  was 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  number  of  Rotes. 
Specimen  plants  were  not  largely  represented, 
but  groups  for  effect  and  smaller  plants  were 
staged  in  fine  condition.  Specially  meritorious 
were  the  displays  of  Roses,  the  competition  in 
these  and  in  the  fruit  classes  being  very  keen. 
The  displays  of  Sweet  Peas  scarcely  equalled 
those  of  previous  years.  Vegetables  were  staged 
in  good  condition.  There  were  many  good  mis- 
cellaneous exhibits  of  a  non-competitive  nature. 

The  awards  in  the  more  important  classes 
were  as  follow  :  — 

The  premier  award  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying  an  area  not 
exceeding  300  square  feet,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
j.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  one  of 
their  usual  meritorious  exhibits  put  together  in 
a  most  finished  style. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  similar  smaller  group  not 
exceeding  an  area  of  200  square  feet,  was 
secured  by  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  Oswestry,  with  a 
light  and  graceful  arrangement  of  plants. 

In  a  class  for  a  group  of  Orchids  in  bloom, 
the  plants  were  required  to  be  arranged  for 
effect,  and  were  not  to  exceed  an  area  of  100 
square  feet.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  Messrs. 
J.  CirhER  &  Sons,  Cheltenham. 

The  best  group  of  "Malmaison"  and  other 
Carnations  was  staged  by  Lord  Henry 
Grosvenor,  Tittensor  Chase. 

The  best  six  plants  in  flower  and  six  foliage 
plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  & 
Sons,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  and  these 
exhibitors  also  won  in  this  order  in  the  classes 
for  six  plants  in  flower ;  for  eight  exotic 
Orchids ;  for  six  Palms ;  and  for  six  foliage 
plants. 

The  largest  class  for  Roses  was  for  72  blooms 
of  distinct  varieties.  The  1st  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson.  &  Sons,  Ne*townards. 

The  King's  Acre  Company  had  1st  prize  for 
43  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. 

The  prizes  in  the  smaller  class  for  36  Roses 
in  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
variety,  fell  to  the  winners  of  the  largest  class. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  showed  the 
best  collection  of  24  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  and 
they  also  had  the  best  display  of  new  Roses. 

The  best  colhction  of  hardy  perennial  flowers 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son's.  Ledale  ; 
and  the  best  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  Holford,  Ecclechall. 


F'ruit  and  Vegetables. 

Fruit  was  largely  and  well  shown,  the  deco- 
rated dessert  tables  and  collections  of  fruit 
being  of  much  merit. 

Five  displays  were  seen  in  the  class  for  a 
decorated  dessert  table,  that  shown  by  Mr.  N. 
F.  Barnes  (gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Eaton  Hall)  securing  the  highest  (123)  number 
of  points. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  the 
schedule  required  not  fewer  than  eight  kinds 
and  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  one  kind  ; 
both  black  and  white  grapes  were  to  be  in- 
cluded, and  flowers  and  foliage  for  decoration 
were  allowed.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  ;   2nd,  J.   Drake,   Esq. 

Mr.  Barnes  staged  the  best  six  dishes  of  fruit. 
Exhibitors  in  the  previous  class  were  restricted 
from  entering  in  this. 

Mr.  Goodacre  won  in  the  classes  for  four 
bunches  of  grapes,  to  include  two  bunches  each 
of  black  and  white  varieties ;  for  two  bunches 
of  Black  Hambro',  with  fruits  of  fine  colour; 
and  for  any  other  Black  variety,  with  very  good 
Muscat  Hambro. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Muscats  of  Alexan- 
dria were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  McPuerson,  while 
Mr.  R.  NlSBET  showed  the  best  two  bunches  of 
any  other  White  variety. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  (gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree)  won  the  1st  prize  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  staged  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Roses,  hardy  flowers,  &c.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read- 
ing, showed  Melons,  Gloxinias,  Celsias,  &c. 
(Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  dis- 
played Sweet  Peas.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Wal- 
ters, Balcombe,  were  also  awarded  Gold 
Ml  dais. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Clibkans,  A.trincham ;  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co., 
Chard;  Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham; 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley  ;  and  Messrs. 
Pattinson,  Shrewsbury. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN   HORT.    AND 
NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETIES. 

July  18.— Half  of  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin- 
burgh, was  set  apart  for  this  show,  which  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  unfavourable  weather. 
The  Roses  as  a  whole  were  not  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  many  of  them  bore 
marks  of  unfavourable  weather.  Sweet  Peas 
had  also  suffered  s;me  damage  from  the  same 
cause,  but  the  show  of  these  as  a  whole  was  a 
good  one.  Trade  exhibits  added  greatly  to  the 
displays.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
visitors. 

Roses — Open  Class. 

The  Jubilee  Trophy  for  36  blooms,  distinct, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  New- 
tonards,  with  fresh,  well-coloured  blooms,  of 
which  Mrs  W.  J.  Grant,  Dean  Hole,  Mme. 
Crapelet,  Mildred  Grant,  George  Dickson  (splen- 
did crimson),  Ellen  Drew  (lovely  pink),  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Lady  Ashton,  and  1-ouv.  de 
i\  Xotting  were  the  best  examples ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  H.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin. 

The  Class  for  72  blooms,  distinct,  was  also 
won  by  Messrs.  Dickson's,  with  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness again  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Son,  Col- 
chester, following.  The  blooms  in  each  in- 
stance were  less  good  than  in  Class  1.  Messrs. 
Dickson  staged  fine  examples  of  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Florence  Pemberton, 
S.   M.  Rodocanachi,   &c. 

The  best  collection  of  24  distinct  variet'es, 
three  blooms  of  each,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
Cant  &  Sons,  with  heavy,  fresh,  and  well- 
coloured  blooms,  Papa  Lambert,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mildred  Grant, 
Dean  Hole,  Madame  Crapelet,  Mme.  Eug. 
Verdier,  Ben  Cant,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Alfred 
Colomb  being  the  best.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson, 
Newtownards,  were  2nd. 

F'or  36  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Oxford,  won  the  1st  prize.  Some  of  the  blooms 
were  well  coloured,  but  most  of  them  were  of 
small  size.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  &  Son, 
Cirencester. 

Mr.  Prince  had  the  best  collection  of  16 
varieties,  three  blooms  each,  with  small,  but 
fresh,  blooms,  Messrs.  Jeffries  &  Son  being 
2nd. 


The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  for  18  distinct 
varieties  (Tea  and  Noisettes)  was  Mr.  Prince, 
with  good  White  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  2nd,  Messrs.  Cant  & 
Sons. 

Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Dundee,  had  the 
best  collection  of  12  blooms.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Jeffries  &  Sons. 

For  12  blooms  of  new  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  was  1st,  w.th  Mrs.  Conway 
Jones.  Richmond,  Lady  Ashton,  Jos;ph  Hill, 
H.  Watson,  Mrs.  D.  Niken,  Princess  M.  Mert- 
schersky,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clarke,  J.  B.  Clarke,  and 
fine  Lohengrin  and  Hugh  Dickson.  2nd, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  a  white  or  yellow 
Rose  were  from  Mr.  Prince,  who  had  rather 
small  specimens  of  Maman  Cochet;  and  the 
best  Rose-coloured  from  Messrs.  Dickson's, 
Edinburgh,  who  had  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  whilst 
the  best  crimson  variety  was  J.  B.  Clarke,  from 
Mr.  Dickson,  Belfast. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  12  distinct  varieties 
shown  in  vases  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, were  1st,  with  good  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Hayward,  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  2nd,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  New- 
townards. 

The  competition  for  18  varieties  in  a  space  of 
8  feet  by  3  feet  was  won  by  Mr.  Mattock,  Ox- 
ford, Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  being  2nd.  Nothing 
in  either  exhibit  was  novel,  though  the  latter 
firm  showed  Gottfried  Keller,  a  semi-double  of 
wondrous  colour  (copper  and  yellow).  . 

The  next  class  was  for  Roses  arranged  in 
bamboo  stands,  Mr.  Mattock  again  winning  the 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  was 
2nd. 

There  were  classes  for  amateurs,  in  which  the 
principal  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs.  F.  Denni- 
son  (Kenilworth),  Conway  Jones,  Esq. 
(Gloucester),  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.  (Worcester), 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Geo.  Moyles, 
Mr.  Whittle,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  (Sec.  Nat.  Rose 
Soc),  and  Mr.   E.    B.   Lindsell. 

Mr.  Kidd,  gr.  to  Lord  Ei.phinstone,  Carbery 
Tower,  had  the  best  16  vases  of  "  Malmaison  " 
Carnations ;  and  the  best  collection  of  12 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mal- 
com,  Duns.  There  was  a  good  show  of  these 
sweet  flowers.  Mr.  Bryden,  Innerleithen,  set  up 
a  grand  iot  of  hardy  flowers,  for  which  the  1st 
prize  was  obtained 

Fruit. 

Displays  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  Grapes 
being  the  most  noteworthy  feature.  The  best 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Stew- 
art (gr.  to  F;arl  of  Lauderdale),  ThirLtane. 

Mr.  T.  Young  Igr.  to  Sir  Geo.  Bulloughi, 
Isle  of  Rhum,  was  1st  for  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Young 
was  also  1st  for  Nectarines,  Mr.  Kidd  taking  a 
similar  place  for  Peaches.  There  were  also 
classes  for  Strawberries,  Melons,  Figs,  &c.  A 
small  display  of  vegetables  was  seen. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  an  ex- 
tensive array  of  cut  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick, 
staged  a  grand  lot  of  herbaceous  flowers.  (Sil- 
ver Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Grieve  &  Son,  Pilrig,  Edinburgh, 
had  a  bright  display  of  Violas.     (Silver  Medal.) 

A  delightful  exhibit  of  pillar  Roses  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Dundee. 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  fur- 
nished a  large  table  with  fruiting  Apple  trees  in 
pots,  also  Currants  and  Gooseberries.  The  same 
firm  displayed  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Be- 
gonias.     (Gold  Medal.) 

A  charming  exhibit  of  herbaceous  flowers  in 
great  variety  was  staged  by  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
showed  garden  Phloxes.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cunninghame,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely 
Bank,  staged  Alpine  plants  and  herbaceous  cut 
flowers.     (Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laing  it  Mather,  Kelso,  showed  Car- 
nations in  variety.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  Water 
Lilies  in  variety  and  va^es  of  Richardia  Ellicti- 
ana,  and  R.  "Mrs.  Roosevelt."     (Silver  Medal. I 

Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sox,  High  Blantyre,  ex- 
hibited Pinks  and  Carnations  and  Cactus 
Dahlias.     iBronze  Medal.) 
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MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  18. 
f'A'e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. : 

s.d 
Asters,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 
Callaaetbiopica,per 

dozen 2  6-40 

Centaurea  cyanus, 

doz.  bunches...    2  0-40 

—  suaveolens     ...     3  0-40 
Coreopsis    grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...  1  G-  2  0 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various  ...     1  C-  3  0 

—  smaller  do.    ...     l  0-  2  6 

—  Malmaisons  ...    3  0-80 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...     9  0-12  0 

C  li  rysanthemums, 

per  dz.  blooms  2  0-30 
Eucuaris      graudi- 

dora,  per  doz. 

blooms 3  0-40 

G  irdenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 16-20 

Gladiolus,  various, 

per  dz.  bnchs..     9  0-12  0 

—  The  Bride      ...     3  0-40 

—  Brenchleyensis, 
per  doz.  spikes    3  0-40 

Gypsophila  ele-         * 

fans,  per  doz. 
unches  ...     2  0-30 

--  I'.iniculata      ...    2  6-40 
Iris  germanica,  per 

bunch 0  9-10 

—  Spanish,  per 
doz.  bunches...     16-30 

Ixias  2  (i-  4  0 

Liliuni  auratum  .,.     2  U-  IJ  0 

—  candidum,  per 
bunch 10-20 

—  lancif  oli  utn, 
ru  br  uni  and 
album 2  0-30 

—  longiflorum    ...     3  0-46 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches    6  0-90 

—  extra  quality  ...    y  u  12  u 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    2  0-30 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s-d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  yel- 
low, p.  dz.bchs.    2  0-30 

Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches  ...     2  0-30 

Odon  toglossum 
crispum,  per 
dozen    blooms    2  0-26 

Pelargoniums, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...     3  0-50 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 4  0-50 

Poppies  (Iceland), 

per  dz.  bnchs.     10-20 

—  Oriental,  per 
bunch 0  C>~  1  0 

—  Shirley  ...    0  0-09 
Pyrethrums,  dozen 

bunches  ...  16-26 
Ranunculus,      doz. 

bunches  ...  4  0-60 
Rhodanthe,  per  d/. 

bunches  ...     2  0-30 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos        ...     10-20 

—  Bridesmaid   ...    2  0-30 

—  Kai serin  A. 
Victoria  ...    2  0-26 

—  Caroline  Tes- 
tout      16-26 

—  C.  Mermet     ...    16-30 

—  General  Jacque- 
minot         10-20 

—  in  bunches,  per 
dozen 3  0-60 

—  Liberty  ...     2  0-  6  ;.) 

—  Madame  Chat- 
enay     2  0-40 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing    2  0-40 

—  from  the  opw  n  , 
various  kinds, 
per  dz.  bnchs.    2  0-50 

Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...     4  0-60 

Stephanotis,     per 

dozen  trusses  3  0-50 
Stocks      {double 

white)  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-40 

Sweet     Peas,     per 

doz.  bunches  ..     10-40 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prlcer. 


Asparagus    plu- 

mosus,        long 

1       trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch     ... 

—  — short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Adiantum      cunea- 

lum,  doz.  bun. 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,    English,    p, 


s.d.  s.d. 


5  0  10  0 
16-20 


0  6-09 
0  6-10 


4  0-60 
2  0-30 


10-16 

16-20 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 


Fern  (French),  doz. 

bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 
Hardy  Grasses,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short   green, 
doz.  bunches... 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 
Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches 
dozen  bunches    1  0-  2  0  |  Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Crassula,  larger 

size      18  0-24  0 

—  coccinea  ...  18  0  21  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen     ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz 
Dracaenas,  per  doz. 
Euonymus,  per  dz. 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per ioo 

—  in    small    and 
large  60' s       ...  16  0-25  0 

—  in4S's,perdoz.     4  0-10  0 

—  in32's,perdoz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen  


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-80 


Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii,  per  dozen 
Ara  lia    Sieboldi, 

per  dozen 

—  larger  

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus    plumo 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  doz. 

—  ten  uissimus 
per  dozen 

Begonias       (tuber- 

,       ous),  per  dozen    5  0-80 

Boronia  elatior,  per 

dozen 18  0-24  0 

Bouvardias.perdz.  6  0-80 
Calceolarias, yellow  3  0-40 
Campanula        iso- 

phylla       alba, 

per  dozen      ...    6  0-80 

—  Ma>'> 6  0-80 

Chrysanthemum 

segetum  ...    3  0-60 

Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-90 


4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 


12  0-30  0 
18  0-3D  0 


30  0-42  0 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


8  0-10  0 


—  in  flower 

Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 

Coleus        

Coreopsis 

Crassula,      hybrid^ 
per  doz. 


18  0-24  0 

9  0-18  0 
3  0-50 
6  0-80 

6  0-90 


2  0-30 
16-20 


10-20 


2  0-30 
5  0-60 


2  0-50 
2  0-50 


4  0-50 
4  0-50 
9  0-24  0 
4  0-90 

7  0-10  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.). 


Lobelia       

Marguerites, white, 
per  dozen 

—  yellow 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
Musk,   Harrison's, 

per  doz. 
Pelargoniums 
(Zonals),      per 
dozen  

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 
dozen  


s.d.  s.d 
4  0-50 

4  0-80 
10  0-18  0 
4  0-60 

3  0-50 


9  0-18  0 
5  0-80 
4  0-60 
3  0-50 


—  repens,  peruoz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Heliotrope,  per  dz. 
HydrangeaHorten- 

sia,  per  dozen 

—  paniculata 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forsteriana, 
per  dozen 

Latania  borbonica 

per  dozen 
Lilium  auratum  . 

—  longiflorum 
per  dozen 

—  lancifoli  um, 
per  dozen 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen       ...  18  0-30  0 


Pelargoniums, 
show 

Petunias,  double, 
per  doz. 

—  48's       

—  single 

Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 
Roses,  per  dozen  .. 
Selaginella,   dozen 

0    Spiraea     japonica, 
per  dozen 
5  0-80    Verbena  MissWill- 
mott,  per  doz.. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
;.d.  s.d.  i 


h  n  is  o 

6  0-18  0 


12  0-21  0 


12  0-1*  0 
18  0-24  0 


12  0-18  0 

18  0-24  0 


3  6-39 

10-19 
10  0    — 

7  0-90 
6  0-70 

8  6-10  0 


Apples     (English), 

J  sieve 

Apricots  (French), 

per  box 

—  i  sieve 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1  quality... 

—  No.  2  quality... 

—  Extraquality... 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch 11  0-13  0 

—  Jamaica         ...    4  6-60 

—  Loose,  per  dz.    0  8-13 
Cherries   (I-rench), 

—  boxes 10-20 

—  French,  squares  2  0-36 

—  English,^ sieve    5  0-12  0 

—  i  sieve 3  6-60 

—  English   pecks 
from     

—  Big.   Napoleon 

—  (English),    per 
A  sieve 

—  Elton  Hearts  ..      . 

—  Big.    Napoleon  11  0  -14  0 
C  urrants  (English), 

red,  par  handle    10-16 

—  J  sieve  (French)    6  0-70 

—  black,  §  sieve...    7  6-86 

—  English   pecks 

—  h  siew 

—  English,  white, 
per  gallon 

1  !  ■  .  per  dozen    ... 

aglish), 

Black  Hambro. 

per  lb , 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmars 

—  English,    Mus- 
cat, perlb.      ... 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve  ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-90 

5  0-60 
4  0-60 
16-26 
4  0-60 
12  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

5  0-10  0 

6  0-8  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


3  9-  5  6 
6  6-70 


5  6-86 
7  6    9  0 


3  0-36 

4  0-46 


16-20 
2  0-80 


0  10-  1  0 
.    13-19 

1  6-  1  0 

16-40 


Greengages 

(French), p. box     2  0-24 

—  Italian,  baskets  3  3-36 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case  10  0-16  6 

—  Naples,  p.  case  20  0-28  0 
Lychees,  perbox...  0  10-  1  0 
Melons,  each  ...  10-30 
Nectarines,  English  4  0-18  0 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 8  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 

per  cwt.  ...  45  0    -- 

—  Spanish,  p.  bag  42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       24  6    — 

—  Monkey   Nuts, 

per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 

cwt 35  o    — 

— Chestnuts, Italian, 

get  bag  ...  13  G    i     0 

ocoanuts,  loo  10  ti-13  6 
Oranges,  per  ca 

—  Murcia  ...  16  0-18  0 

—  Jamaica  ...  10  6-11  0 

—  Blood 9  6-11  6 

Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen       ..    4  0-18  0 

—  French,  J  sieve    5  6    6  6 

—  boxes 14-16 

Pineapples,  each...  2  10-  5  0 
Plums       (French,), 

box       0  8-13 

lull. in  baskets  10  0    — 
Raspben  tes,      per 

putt 0  4    0  6 

—  tubs     16  0 


pei  i  ■ 
Straw  l>  e  r  r  i  e  s, 

Kent,  peck     ... 
—  gallon 

punnetts 


2  0-  3  0 

2  0-40 

1  3-  2  I) 
0  6-08 


3  0-46 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

„.d.  s.d. 
Onions  (Valencia), 

case      6  0-66 

—  Egyptian,  bag  .  4  6-50 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 3  6-40 

—  French,  A  bag..  2  3    — 

—  Spring,    d< 
bunches         ...  10    — 

Parsley,  12  bunches     10-16 

—  bushel 2  6    — 

Peas  (French  flats)     3  0-60 

—  English,       per 
bushel 4  0    

Potatos  (new) : — 

—  Channel  Island 
Kidneys         ...  0  2*-  0  3 

—  Jersev,  cwt.  ...     6  6    — 

—  St.  Malo,  cwt.    6  6    — 
Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Spring  greens,  per 

bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  :— 


Beans,  Broad,  per 
packet 

—  Broal       (Eng- 
lish), per  bush. 

—  Home    grown, 
per  tb 

—  Channel  Island 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, [per  bushel 

—  per  doz. 
Cabbages,    Spring, 

per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel 
Carrots,  French  pad 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally     ...       ... 

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, p>r  dozen 
bundle! 

Leeks,   12    bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
dozen  

Marrows,  per  doz. 

Mint,  per  dozen  ... 

Mu^luooms(house) 
per  lb 

—  Buttons,  per  lb. 

Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 


s.d.  s.d.  I 

06    — 

2  0    — 

n  8  0  LO 
0  s  u  in 
10    — 

16-19 
10-20 


16-20 
3  0    — 


2  0-26 
40    — 

3  0-10  0 

16-20 
2  0-26 

18-20 


20  0-24  0 
16-30 

2  0    — 

3  0-40 
2  0-30 

0  6-13 
0  9-13 


2  6    — 
13    — 


4  0     — 


—  English, perlb.     3  6-49 
small    selected    3  6-39 


per 
...     2  0    — 


3  6-43 


—  Seconds, 
12  lbs.... 

—  Fren  ch,    per 
crate    

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bags     . 

Turnip  Tops,  bush.    10-16 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches  ..    0  6    — 


1  0- 
1  0 


1  6 


Remarks. — English  Tomatos  are  cheaper.  Prices  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  firmer,  and  good,  large,  well- 
coloured  fruits  are  in  demand.  Raspberries  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  dearer,  especially  those  for  jam  making.  The 
vegetable  and  fruit  trade  generally  is  quiet.  A.  H.  Rides 
CovetU  Garden,July  IS,  1906. 

POTATOS. 

Lincolns,  80s.  to  90s.  ;  Bedfords,  70s.  to  80s. ;  Kents  80s. 
to  100s.  ;  Jerseys,  100s.  ;  St.  Malo,  90s.  John  Bath,  32  and 
34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


COVENT      GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

The  market  now  presents  a  rather  deserted  appearance 
most  of  the  stands  in  the  new  portion  were  quite  empty  this 
morning.  Some  of  the  growers,  however,  continue  to  fill 
their  stalls  with  good  material.  Mr.  W.  T.  Child  has  good 
Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  Shoult  has  good 
Pelargoniums,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Sweet  is  displaying  Marguerites, 
Verbenas,  &c. ;  Mr.  T.  Childs  has  very  good  Hydrangeas, 
Campanula  Mayi.  and  useful  Ferns;  Mr.  E.  Rochford  has 
good  Crassulas,  Liliums,  Hydrangeas,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Ward 
Brothers  are  bringing  good  Marguerites,  Fuchsias  and  Helio- 
tropes ;  Mr.  Mott  has  Mignonette,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias. 


&c.  ;  Messrs.   H.   Evans  &  Sons  have  very  good  Coleus 
Ferns,    &c. ;   Messrs.  J.  Hill  &   Son's   stands  are  well  filled 
wall    herns,   including  many  of    the  choicer   sorts;    Zonal 
Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  T.Xarsen  are  good  ;  Messrs.  Bui- 
!5r  Bros"   have  good  Chrysanthemum    segetum,  Fuchsias 
Marguerites,  fcc.    On  Mr.  Hutching's  stands  I  noted  good 
Chrysanthemum  (Marguerite)  Queen  Alexandra.     Mr.   H. 
Cull  is  still  bringing  in  good  Zonal  Pelargoniums.     Mr.  II 
B   May  continues  to  fill  his  stands  with  a  variety  of  useful 
plants,   including   Kochia  scoparia,  which   is   also   coining 
from  Mr.  Thompson's  nurseries,  whom,  I  am  told,  received 
it  from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Kochia  trichophila, 
that  grown  under  the  name  of  K.  scoparia  having  proved  ot 
no  use  for  market  work.    As  other  growers  may  procure 
the  wrong  plant,  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  noted 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  have  their  stands  well  fill,  d       t 
Palms  of  various  sizes.     Mr.  K.  Drost,  Mr.  Bause  an  1   Mi 
Durrard  also  continue  to  send  Palms.      Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Rose  Madame  Levavasseur,  from   Messrs.  T.   Roch- 
ford &  Sons,  are  both  good. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Trade  now  varies  considerably,  and  choice  flowers  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  although  quite  equal  to  all 
ordinary  demands.  Growers  soon  ascertain  when  there  is 
an  extra  demand,  and  put  up  prices  correspondingly.  On 
two  occasions  recently,  Liliums  have  quickly  advanced  in 
prices,  but  the  increase  was  only  temporary.  Jar  too 
many  Roses  from  the  open  ground  are  seen,  but  the  very 
best  quality  blooms  are  not  so  plentiful.  The  same  ma]  be 
said  of  Carnations,  of  which  too  many  of  second  quality  are 
seen.  1  hnd  "  Malmaisons  "  are  rather  low  in  prices  except 
for  extra  special  blooms.  American  varieties  are  still  good. 
Chinese  Asters  are  hardly  of  first  quality  ;  pink  and  the 
white  are  the  only  colours  I  have  seen  up  to  the  present. 
Centaurea  suaveolens  (the  ordinary  yellow  sweet  Sultan)  is 
very  nice;  the  white  and  the  man  iseen 

Sweet   Peas,  supplies  of  which  fell   off  a  little,  are  now 
oyer  plentiful  again.    Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Delphiniums. 
Malvas,  and  other  hardy  flowers  arrive  from  all  parts 
country.     Scabiosa   caucusica   is   very  pretty,   also    Statice 
latiloha  in  white,  yellow  and  blue  vara  tii  s.     lain.  . 
fairly  plentiful  again.     L.  candidum  from  the  open  brings 
down  the  prices  of  L.  longiflorum.    Chrysanthemum 
Mr.  P.  Ladds  are  still  remarkably  good,  also  Iceland  Pop- 
pies from  Mr.  J.  Lowe.     At  closing  time  this  morning  much 
useful  material  was  unsold.    Growers  complain  of  bad  trade, 
but  1  think  the  chief  fault  is  that  supplies  are  overabundant. 
A.  H.,  Covcnt  Garden  Market,  July  IS. 


SCHEDULE     RECEIVED. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  (Southern 
'■vtin\  ninth  annual  report,  and  schedule  of  prizes 
for  their  exhibition  on  Tuesday,  July  24,  l'JOG,  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 


Political  Gardeners. —At  Watford  on 
Monday  last  the  hearing  was  resumed  of  the 
charge  against  Edwin  Lavton  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  it  being  alleged  that  he  dismissed  a 
gardener  for  voting  on  the  Liberal  side  at  the  last 
election.  Mr.  Graham-Campbell  prosecuted  for 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Bodkin  defended.  Mon- 
tague, the  bead  gardener,  recalled,  admitted  that 
Mr.  Lavton  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hard, 
and  if  the  three  gardeners  had  not  anything  to  do 
they  need  not  hurry  away.  Herbert  John 
Winters,  the  under  gardener,  said  that  he  asked 
his  master  if  they  were  dismissed  because  of  tin  u 
political  views,  and  he  said  "Yes."     Daily  Graphic. 


(Dbituavj). 

Benjamin  Marks. — The  death  occurred  re- 
cently of  Mr.  Marks,  who  for  the  last  15  years  has 
been  head  gardener  to  Guy  Milner-Gibroi  Culliim. 
Esq.,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  formerly 
head  gardener  to  C.  R.'  Palmer-Morewood,  Esq., 
of  Alfreton  Park,  Derbyshire. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Lathyrus  nervosus.  —  Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  seeds  or  plants  (preferably 
seeds)  of  Lathyrus  nervosus  ?     T.  A.  D. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Asters  Diseased  :  /.  P.  H.  The  plants  are 
attacked  with  a  fungoid  disease,  Erysiphe 
Cichoracearum.  The  plant  and  soil  should  be 
sprayed  every  five  days,  until  the  disease  is 
checked,  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  (Condy's  Fluid),  diluted  with  water  to  a 
pale  rose  colour. 

Beech  Coccus  :  C.  Bros.  &■  Co.  If  labour  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose,  the  best  manner  of 
clearing  the  trees  of  this  pest  is  to  scrub  the 
bark  and  its  crevices  with  caustic  soda  wash  or 
with  petroleum   emulsion.      The   trees   can    1  e 
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sprayed  in  the  autumn  with  either  of  these  in- 
secticides, but  the  scrubbing  brush  is  the  best 
remedy.  This  is  quite  practicable  as  the  Coccus 
only  attacks  the  main  trunk  and  the  larger 
branches. 

Black  Muscat  :  F.  B.  P.  This  excellent  Grape 
is  in  general  cultivation,  its  name  being  Muscat 
Hamburgh.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the 
black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  There  are  other 
varieties  regarded  as  Black  Muscat  Grapes, 
such  as  Mrs.  Prince,  Madresfield  Court,  Meurthe 
Frontignan,  &c.  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  reddish 
rather  than  black. 

Cercospora  Melonis  :  W.  C.  B.  This  disease 
of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  was  first  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  5,  1896, 
p.  271,  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  and  a  very  full 
account  was  also  given  on  p.  211  in  our  issue 
for  October  4,  1902,  in  which  a  spraying  with 
potassium  sulphide,  2  ozs.  to  3  gallons  of  water, 
adding  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  was  recommended 
as  a  cure.  It  is  important  that  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the 
solution.  The  soil  should  also  be  drenched 
with  the  dissolved  potassium  salt.  Diseased 
leaves  should  be  removed  and  burned  before 
they  decay  and  fall  to  the  ground.  If  possible 
do  not  grow  Melons  or  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house  for  a  season  or  two.  Carbolic  acid  stood 
about  the  house  in  jars  has  been  known  to  do 
much  good  in  checking  this  disease. 

Cotoneaster  :  /.  M.  This  genus  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  poisonous  to  cattle.  The  plants  con- 
tain tannin,  but  no  virulent  poison. 

Cucumber:  C.  B.  Your  plants  are  affected  with 
a  fungus.     Burn  t'he  diseased  plants. 

Cycas  revoluta  :  F.  S.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
this  stove  plant  to  produce  male  cones  in  this 
country. 

Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Trades'  Journal  : 
A.  W.  S.  The  address  is  139,  Salisbury  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

Grape  Spot  :  F.  L.  Your  berries  are  affected 
with  spot,  so  often  described  in  our  columns — 
see  last  week's  issue,  p.  40. 

Green  Peas  and  French  Beans:  II'.  /.  M., 
Isleworth.  To  bottle,  shell  the  Peas  and  put 
them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles.  The  Beans  are 
better  wiped  dry  and  put  into  the  bottles  whole. 
Shake  them  together  so  that  they  may  lie  as 
■closely  together  as  possible  Cork  the  bottles 
well  and  seal  the  corks.  Bury  the  bottles  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  garden,  and  take  them  up  as 
they  are  wanted.  They  should  keep  good  for 
five  or  six  months. 

Insecticides:  /.P.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Strawson's, 
71a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  L.  Pithecoctenium  cynan- 
choides,  D.  C.  A  native  of  Brazil. — H.  G.  P. 
1,  Magnolia  acuminata;  2,  Rubus  odoratus ; 
3,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  4,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ; 
5,  Andromeda  calyculata ;  6,  Euonymus  lati- 
folius. — B.  M.  S.  Spiraea  chamaedrifolia. — 
Trehane.  1,  Pyrethrum  corymbosum  ;  2,  Orchis 
latifolia,  a  very  fine  form  ;  3,  Erigeron  philadel- 
phicus. — R.H.  W.  1,  Euphorbia  chamaecyparis- 
sus;  2,  Dianthus  coesius  ;  3,  not  recognised. — 
T.O.  1,  Thuya  dolabrata  ;  2,Tsuga  Pattoniana; 
3,  Juniperus  virginiana ;  4,  Tsuga  canadensis; 
5,  Abies  orientalis  ;  G,  Thuya  filifera. — R.  M. 
Phillyrea  augustifolia. — L.  H.  1,  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  ;  2,  Galega,  sp.  not  recognised; 
3,  Orchis  maculata;  4,  Philadelphus  coronarius; 
5,  Oxalis  Bowieii. —  W .  H.  D.  Seed  pod,  pro- 
bably of  some  Gleditschia,  of  no  use  to  the 
cook.  The  Mint-like  plant  is  Mentha  Requieni. 
- — F.  S.  Seedling,  probably  of  some  compo- 
site.     Send     when    further    advanced. — Nemo. 

1,  Spiraea  Ulmaria ;  2,  Spiraea  Filipendula ; 
3,  Allium  Moly ;  4,  Scabiosa  caucasica ;  5, 
Phlomis  fruticosa;  6,  Hemerocallis  fulva ;  7, 
.Inula  glandulosa  ;  8,  not  recognised. — A.  Y.  L. 
The  greenish  flower   is   Lycaste  Barringtoniae  ; 

2,  Sarcanthus,  probably  Williamsoni.  The 
Cypripedium  Stonei  is  a  very  good  variety. 
— V.  I.,  Belfast.  1,  Oncidium  flexuosum;  2, 
Oncidium  obryzatum  ;  3,  Oncidium  luridum  ;  4, 
Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum  ;  5,  Sophronitis 
cernua  ;  6,  Ada  aurantiaca. — Berks.  Oncidium 
leucochilum  and  Adiantum  Waltoni. — V.  E.  T. 
1,  Selaginella  helvetica  ;  2,  Selaginella  umbrosa ; 

3,  Selaginella  laevigata. — A.  G.  Alstrcemeria 
Pelegrina ;  2,  Centranthus  ruber ;  3,  Galega 
officinalis;  4,  Hemerocallis  fulva. —  M.  A. 
1,  Lilium  superbum  ;  2,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 


A.J.K.  1,  Sidalcea  ma'vaeflora  ;  2,  Campanula 
species;  3,  Senebiera  coronopus.  —  II'.  A'., 
Droitivich.  1,  Sedum  Ewersi  ;  2,  Alchemilla 
vulgaris;  3,  Sedum  spurium  ;  4,  Spiraea  Filipen- 
dula ;  5,  Sedum  album;  6,  Heuchera  sanguinea. 
— C.  A.  3.  Rubus  odoratus.— IF.  B.  R.  Poly- 
gonum Baldshuanicum.  —  H.  C.  1,  Colutea 
arborescens ;  2,  Eccremocarpus  scaber ;  3, 
Centranthus  ruber. — G.  L.  1,  A  species  of 
Ononis,  send  when  in  flower ;  2,  Spiraea  Douglasi ; 

3,  Spiraea   salicifolia;    4,    Lychnis    Haageana  ; 

5,  Epimedium,  send  when  in  flower  ;  6,  Tiarella 
cordifolia.  —  R.  R.  1,  Eucomis  punctata;  2, 
Fuchsia  procumbens  ;    3,  Cystopteris.   fragilis  ; 

4,  Polypodium  Dryopteris  ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  ;  6,  Oreodaphne  californica. — M.  R.  M. 
Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  — X.  R.  1,  Dabeo- 
cia  polifolia  alba;  2,  Santolina  incana ;  3, 
Veronica  Traversi ;  4,  Spiraea  Bumalda  ;  5, 
Agrostemma  coronaria  alba ;  6,  Centranthus 
ruber ;  7,  Escallonia  macrantha. — W.  J.  II'. 
Pavia  lutea,  sometimes  called  Aesculus. — A.L. 
F.  1,  Campanula,  probably  C.  Rapunculus; 
2,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  ;  3,  Aster  alpinus  ; 
4,  Hieracium  aurantiacum  ;   5,  not  recognised  ; 

6,  Verbascum  species. 

"New"  Potatos  at  Christmas:  T.T.  The 
following  method  is  described  by  a  correspond- 
ent as  having  answered  admirably.  First  of  all 
dig  a  hole  3  feet  in  depth,  and  procure  some 
biscuit  tins  about  9  inches  long  and  4  inches 
wide,  having  close-fitting  lids.  Tubers  of  a 
kidney-shaped  Potato  having  a  smooth  skin 
should  be  selected  for  storing.  Snowdrop  is  a 
suitable  variety,  and  as  each  root  of  Potato  is 
dug  pick  up  the  tubers  and  put  them  in  a  basket, 
which  should  be  immediately  covered  with 
haulm  or  anything  to  prevent  the  tubers  from 
drying.  When  sufficient  has  been  dug,  take 
them  to  a  shed  and  pack  them  thickly  into  the 
biscuit  tins.  No  soil  or  any  material  is  put  with 
them.  The  tins  should  then  be  buried  in  the 
hole  prepared  for  them,  and  a  stick  put  in  the 
ground  to  denote  their  whereabouts.  It  is  best 
to  select  medium  sized  tubers,  just  such  tubers 
as  are  generally  described  as  "new"  Potatos. 
Remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  and  store  the 
tubers  away  in  the  tins  before  the  skins  are  set, 
or  they  won't  keep  well,  nor  afterwards  scrape 
like  "new"  Potatos.  A  little  green  or  dried 
Mint  should  be  boiled  with  the  tubers.  If 
properly  stored  in  the  manner  indicated,  they 
are  quite  equal  when  cooked  at  Christmas  or 
early  in  spring  to  those  new  Potatos  sent  from 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  islands  in  the  early 
spring. 

Onions  Diseased  :  C.  H.  T.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  the  Onion  mildew,  Peronospora 
Schleideni.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
it  may  be  checked  by  dusting  with  powdered 
lime  and  sulphur,  using  twice  as  much  lime  as 
sulphur.  Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide — 
^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water — is  also  recommended. 
Onions  should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  spot 
of  land  for  three  yeans,  by  which  time  all  the 
spores  in  the  soil  will  have  perished.  Damp 
and  shaded  situations  favour  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Peas:  H.  G.  Pew  mildew.  You  can  do  nothing 
practical  now  but  burn  the  affected  plants  ;  next 
season  you  might  spray  with  some  weak  fungi- 
cide while  the  plants  are  young. 

Pelargoniums  :  H.  C.  The  coloration  is  prob- 
ably due  to  drought  or  dry  conditions.  It  is  not 
to  be  despised. — Rockum.  The  cuttings  have 
been  planted  too  deeply  and  have  probably 
been  over-watered — conditions  which  favour 
the  development  of  the  fungus. 

Plants  Dying  :  H.  C.  Without  knowing  more 
of  the  circumstances  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
opinion.  We  find  neither  insect  nor  fungus — 
and  agree  with  you  that  the  case  is  a  suspicious 
one. 

Soil  :  J.  S.  We  are  unable  to  assist  you  unless 
we  could  tell  what  the  fungus  is. 

Sphagnum-Moss:  A.  v.  d.  G.  We  do  not  know 
what  worms  you  mean.  Kindly  send  specimens 
with  a  little  of  the  Moss  also,  packed  separately. 

Sport:  Evelyn.  The  term  "sport"  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  variation  arising  from  buds,  but  is 
also  loosely  applied  to  variation  from  seeds. 
Reversion  to  a  previous  type  would  be  more 
correctly  described  as  "  atavism  "  than  a  sport, 
but  it  is  a  sport  or  variation  nevertheless,  and  is 


frequency  described  as  being  a  sport  because  it 
is  not  always  known  at  the  time  that  the  varia- 
tion is  identical  with  a  form  which  '  existed 
previously.  In  gardens  the  term  "sport"  is 
generally  held  to  describe  a  variation  arising 
from  the  bud.  Bud  variations  are  "sportive," 
but  the  exact  reasons  for  such  variations  are 
not  apparent,  though  they  may  generally  be 
cases  of  atavism,  or  in  other  instances  they  may 
be  due  to  the  separation  of  previously  blended 
characteristics.  Variations  resulting  from  sexual 
action  should  not  be  termed  "sports."  The 
word  is  not  a  strictly  scientific  term,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  used  somewhat  loosely. 

Strawberries  :  B.  H.  The  variety  Royal 
Sovereign  is  the  most  commonly  grown  Straw- 
berry in  this  country,  but  its   flavour  is  inferior 

•  to  that  of  some  older  varieties,  including  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  which  is  less  acid, 

Strawberry  Grubs  :  /.  R.  K.  What  you  send 
are  weevil  grubs.  Trap  them  with  slices  of 
Carrot  or  Potato. 

The  "Double"  White  Lily:  W.E.  In  this 
form  no  true  flowers  are  formed,  but  a  series  of 
white  bracts.  It  is  a  very  old  form  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  old  herbals,  we  think  in  Parkin- 
son &  Gerard. 

To  Make  Pot  Pourri  :  F.  A.  W.  This  is  but 
little  used  now,  but  here  is  an  old-fashioned 
recipe  for  it  which  may  interest  you.  Put  into 
a  large  china  jar  the  following  ingredients  in 
layers,  with  bay  salt  strewed  between  the  layers  : 
Two  pecks  of  damask  Roses,  part  in  bud  and 
part  bloom  ;  Violets  ;  Orange  flowers  and  Jas- 
mine a  handful  of  each  ;  Orris  root  sliced;  Ben- 
jamin and  Storax,  2  ounces  of  each  ;  a  £  ounce 
Musk  ;  a  £  lb.  Angelica  root  sliced  ;  a  quart  of 
the  red  parts  of  Clove  Gillyflowers  ;  two  hand- 
fuls  of  Lavender  flowers ;  half  a  handful  of 
Rosemary  flowers  ;  Bay  and  Laurel  leaves,  half 
a  handful  of  each  ;  three  Seville  Oranges  stuck 
as  full  of  Cloves  as  possible,  dried  in  a  cool 
oven  and  pounded  ;  half  a  handful  of  knotted 
Marjoram,  and  two  handfuls  of  Balm  of 
Gilead,  dried  ;  cover  all  quite  close.  When  the 
pot  is  uncovered  the  perfume  is  very  fine.  Here 
is  a  simpler  recipe,  which  is  more  to  your 
purpose:  three  handfuls  of  Rose  petals;  three 
of  Orange  flowers  ;  three  of  Clove  Pinks ;  one 
of  knotted  Marjoram  ;  one  of  Lemon  Thyme  : 
six  Bay  leaves  ;  a  handful  of  Rosemary  ;  one  of 
Myrtle  ;  half  a  one  of  Mint ;  one  of  Lavender  ; 
the  rind  of  a  Lemon  and  a  J  ounce  of  Cloves. 
Chop  all,  put  the  ingredients  in  layers  with 
pounded  bay  salt  between  them  up  to  the  top 
of  the  jar.  If  all  the  ingredients  cannot  be 
obtained  at  once,  put  them  into  the  jar  as  you 
get  them,  always  throwing  in  salt  with  every 
new  article. 

Tomato  Spot  :  R.  B.  See  answer  to  R.  F.,  in 
our  last  issue,  p.  40. 

Tomatos  :  IF.  B.  We  know  of  no  better  market 
variety  than  Lister's  Prolific  if  obtained  true. 
Carter's  Sunrise  is  also  a  capital  sort  for  the 
same  purpose.  Such  a  book  as  you  enquire  for 
is  Tomato  Culture  far  Amateurs,  by  B.  C.  Ravens- 
croft,  to  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment, price  Is.  Id.  post  free. 

To  Preserve  Lemon  Juice  :  Querist.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  preserve  Lemon  juice  with- 
out the  admixture  of  spirit.  It  would  be 
necessary,  as  you  wish  it  to  keep  for  months,  to 
mix  a  small  quantity  of  borax  or  salicylic  acid 
with  the  juice.  Your  chemist  would  tell  you 
the  proper  quantity,  but  I  do  not  think,  from 
personal  experience,  that  you  would  care  for  the 
mixture.  Lemon  juice  is  most  valuable  when  it 
is  used  from  fresh  Lemons.  The  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Lemon  is  chiefly  in  the  rind  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  Lemon,  not  in  the  white 
part.  Any  Lemon-squeezer  will  do  to  express 
the  juice  :  preferably  use  a  glass  one,  as  metal 
is  apt  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
juice     E.  M. 

Communications  Received. — M.  Cogniaux,  Nivelles — M. 
Durand,  Brussels — M.  Miileard,  Bombay — F.  A.  W. — F. — 
W.  J.  M.-E.  H.,  Cape  Town— F.  B.— C.  Sprenger,  Naples 
— W.  E.  G.— Miss  E— H .  M.— M.  D.  B.  S.,  photos-A.  G., 
photos — J.  H.  G. — Corycius  senex — H.  C.  (many  thanks 
for  donation  of  3s.  to  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund)  — 
C.  W.  S.— I.  L.  R.  photos— W.  G.— W.  E.  G.— J.  H.  G.— 
Sir  T.  L. — Gebriider  Borntrager. — W.  W. — Hans  Giissow. 
— Drawing— Soc.  Roy.  d'Agric.  et  de  Botan.  de  Gand.- 
H.  P.  C—  J.  B.  W.— W.  W.  P.— P.  V.,  Paris,  with  thanks. 
—J.  E.  R.  N.— Hon.  Mrs.  B.— Subscriber.— H.  A.  S.— 
S.  W.  E.-C.  A.  B.— W.  L.-J.  F.— J.  W—  J.  T.  S.-I.  VV. 
A.  C.-G.  B.  M— D.  B.— G,  A.-E.  W.  &  Sons.— J.  D.  C. 
— F.  R.-S.  A. 
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Waterfall    in    the    Garden  of    Mrs.    Saunders,   The    Knoll,    Torquay. 
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A    RIVERSIDE    PARADISE. 

IT  lies  on  a  curve  of  the  river  between 
Shepperton  and  Chertsey — a  modest 
villa  washed  by  Thames,  as  the  villa  of 
Horace's  friend  Dellius  was  washed  by 
yellow  Tiber ;  standing  on  some  ten  acres 
of  land,  consisting  of  ancient  islands,  with  a 
river  frontage  of  about  8oo  yards.  The  ap- 
proach is  only  from  the  Thames,  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  being  main- 
tained by  the  means  of  a  jolly  young  water- 
man with  an  ever-present  punt.  This  fer- 
ries visitors  to  a  narrow  landing  between 
bushes  of  fragrant  mock-orange,  whence 
steps  lead  up  to  a  pretty  two-storied,  veran- 
dah-bordered house,  bearing  on  its  front  a 
felicitous  motto  from  Tibullus  :  — 

Jam  modo  iners  possim  contentus  vivere  parvo, 
Nee  semper  longae  deditus  esse  viae  ; 

Sed  Canis  aestivos  ortus  vitare  sub  umbra 
Arboris,  ad  rivos  praetereuntis  aquae. 

which,  being  interpreted,  becomes 

Here,   fancy  free,   and  scorning  needless  show, 

Let  me  from  Life's  dull  round  awhile  retreat, 

Lulled   by  the   full-charged   stream's   unceasing 

flow, 

Screened   by   tall   willows   from   the   dogstar's 

heat. 

A  little  way  off  is  a  second,  smaller  house, 
beating  a  legend,  less  classical,  but  not 
less  apt  :  — 

Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere,  domus. 

It  will  run  thus  in  English  : 

'Tis  tiny,   but  it   suits   me   quite, 

Invades  no  jealous  neighbour's  right, 

'Tis   neat    and   clean,    and — pleasant    thought — 

I  earned  the  cash  with  which  'twas  bought. 


The  two  houses  stand  in  an  open  space, 
which  supplies  room  also  for  a  well-equipped 
boat-house,  and  a  couple  of  lawn-tennis 
grounds,  interspersed  with  lush  meadow 
grasses,  Foxtail,  Cocksfoot,  Holcus,  Arrhe- 
nathcrum,  and  tall  Poa.  The  concrete  paths 
are  bordered  with  garden  annuals,  Tropseo- 
lums,  Poppies,  Clarkias,  Eschscholtzias — 
those  punctual  chronometers,  which,  whether 
in  cloud  or  sunshine,  just  now  open  before 
9  a.m.  and  close  at  4  p.m.  There  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  brilliant  little  Eutoca,  of  its 
kinsfolk  the  Nemophilas,  of  the  strange- 
looking  Phacelia,  of  the  large  pink  Malope, 
of  orange  Cheiranthus,  blue  Centaury,  Lim- 
nanthes  (beloved  of  bees),  Linarias  and 
Candytufts',  with,  here  and  there,  dwarfing 
its  neighbours,  the  Virgin  Mary's  Thistle. 
Sown  early,  these  illuminate  the  border 
through  the  summer  season,  and  are  not  cast 
into  the  oven  until  the  retreat  is  deserted 
and  the  house  shut  up  in  autumn. 

This  open  space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  thickly-planted  Willows,  whose  fleecy  seeds 
fill  ihe  air  in  June  like  snowfiakes  or  white 
butterflies;  they  are  lined  with  Philadelphus 
grandiflorus,  and  amongst  them  are  Haw- 
thorns, black  and  Lombardy  Poplars,  and 
low  trees  of  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Roughly 
kept  paths  of  7  feet  wide  are  cut  through 
their  entire  length,  r<  vealing  a  varied  and 
interesting  riparian  wild  Flora.  The  com- 
mon Nettle  (Urtica  dioica),  usually  a  repel- 
lent plant,  here  rises  to  a  height  of  7  or  8 
feet;  its  inflorescence  stunted  or  effaced  by 
the  deep  shade,  its  leaves  and  stems  of  un- 
wonted size  and  richness.  Amongst  it  here 
and  there  grow  plantations  of  feathery  Di- 
graphis  arundinacea,  with  Comfrey,  white, 
Hue,  and  sometimes  crimson.  By  these  only 
the  thickest  Willow  growth  is  peopled:  so 
soon  as  the  trees  become  less  crowded  and 
admit  more  light,  we  have  luxuriant  masses 
ol  Valerian  (V.  officinalis),  mixed  with  M  a- 
dowsweet  and  Thalictrum  flavum ;  occa- 
sional clumps  of  yellow  Iris  warning  thinly- 
shod  ladies  against  patches  of  swampy 
ground.  Heracleum  giganteum,  by  some 
ace. dent  introduced,  towers  high  where  it  can 
get  a  chance;  on  it,  or  on  pendent  boughs, 
climbs  the  large  Bindweed,  with  its  pure 
white  trumpet-shaped  blooms  and  frail 
pointed  liavcs.  The  purple  Bittersweet,  con- 
fused popularly  with  the  very  different  Deadlv 
Nightshade,  twines  here  and  there  among 
the  Hawthorns.  The  paths  are  carpeted  with 
ground  Ivy  and  the  delicate  Wood  Pimpernel ; 
show  occasional  wild  raspberry,  and  currant, 
black  and  red  :  Angclca  promises  autumnal 
bloom,  and  Rape,  washed  in  by  floods,  sprin- 
kles its  yellow  flowers  everywhere.  The  dis- 
agreeable weed  of  the  plantations  is  the 
Cleavers,  Galium  Aparine ;  it  grapples  and 
tears  down  all  tender  plants,  covers  the 
ground  with  strangled  heaps,  and  withers 
soon  into  an  ugly  yellow  decay.  Only  in  th:- 
spring  can  it  be  eradicated,  not  without  great 
labour,  which  would  not,  however,  be  wasted 
in  this  lovely  wilderness. 

Beyond  the  demesne  on  the  land  side  is 
Chertsey  Mead,  a  level  meadow  of  vast  ex- 
tent, stretching  away  towards  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
the  home  during  his  later  years  of  Charl  s 
James  Fox.  But  the  Willow  Grove  is 
islanded  by  a  backwater  or  eddy  of  the 
Thames,  wide  at  first,  then  continued  into  a 
narrow   ditch.     The  eddy   exhibits   on    both 


sides  the  typical  Thames  flora.  On  its  still 
waters  fl  at  Water  Lilies,  white  and  yellow, 
and  the  lovely  fringed  bog-bean  Villarsia 
(Limnanthemum)  nymphseoides  ;  on  its  bank 
stands  up  the  Sweet  Rush  (Acorus  calamus), 
with  its  wrinkled,  fragrant  leaves  and  long 
stiff  flowering  spathe,  the  Sparganium,  the 
Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus), 
known  here  as  "Pride  of  the  Thames," 
Water  Parsnip,  Marshgold  still  in  fruit, 
Bidens  cernua,  Sneezewort  (Achillaea  ptar- 
mica),  blue  Forcet-me  n  it,  Marsh  Ragwort, 
Gipsywort,  and  Mint.  There  is  the  so-  a  led 
red  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria)  side  by 
side  with  Willow  herb,  the  Codlins  and 
Cream  of  our  Childhood,  and  bushes  of  the 
true  yellow  Loosestrife,  its  English  name  a 
clumsy  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Lysimach'a, 
though  what  the  General  Lysimachus  had 
to  do  with  it  no  one  seems  to  know.  On  the 
shallow  edges  are  Water  Plantain,  Arrow- 
head, square-stalked  St.  John's  Wort ;  just 
I  ve,  tin-  water  round-headed  Garlic,  estab- 
lished somehow  in  this  unlikely  place,  the 
it  blue  Skull-cap,  Marsh  Wound  Wort 
(Stachys  palustris),  Nasturtium  palustre, 
own  brother  to  Water  Cress,  Fie;-  Wort,  on 
who  e  pn  tt\  blooms  wasps  will  be  swarming 
by  and  by,  the  two  fine  Carices,  riparia  and 
pendula,  with  the  red  inflorescence  and  mag- 
nificent leaves  of  Rumex  hvdr.  lapathum.  A 
curious  American  plant,  Ih  ■  Orange  Balsam 
(Impatiens  fulva),  imported  somehow  into  the 
hanks  of  tile  \\'e\  ,  and  profuse  on  these  hanks 
l<  n  \ears  ago,  is  now  all  but  extinct,  in  con- 
quenoe  of  the  great  summer  flood  of 
1903.  The  continuing'  ditch  is  fenced 
by  nettles,  unattractive  in  the  open,  but  de- 
terrent to  invading  trippers;  amongst  and 
underneath  them,  neighboured  by  baser 
quality,  like  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  strawberry 
in  Shakspeare,  straggle  in  ccerulean  profus'on 
masses  of  the  lovely  Geranium  sylvaticum. 

If  the  Retreat  is  a  Paradise  for  mortals,  it 
is  no  less  an  aviary  for  birds.  Pigeons  and 
doves  croon  and  coo  from  the  tree-tops  ;  we 
have 

Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock  sparrow, 

as  in  Elizabethan  Heywood's  pretty  song; 
sedge-warbler,  willow-warbler,  reed-warbler, 
wood-warbler,  blackcap,  nest  and  sing  and 
chatter  in  the  willows,  the  grasshopper 
warbler  trills,  cricket-like,  out  of  sight,  wag- 
tails haunt  the  landing  place,  and  the  fly- 
catcher poises  for  his  excursions  on  the 
eaves.  They  rouse  one  another  in  earliest 
morning,  before  the  thrush  and  blackbird  ; 
then  the  awakened  sleeper  through  his 
opened  window  enjoys  their  soft  orchestra, 
distinguishing  with  trained  ear  the  hurried 
twitter,  or  the  plaintive  mellow  repetition,  or 
the  continued  roundelay,  or  the  defiant  chid- 
ing, or  the  garrulous,  grating  remonstrance 
of  each  tiny  songster.  To  the  close  growth 
of  the  foliage  round  them  is  due,  no  doubt, 
their  immunity  from  the  enemies  who  share 
their  home  :  the  sparrow  hawk,  the  while, 
tawny,  long-eared,  and  short-eared  owl,  and, 
most  dangerous  of  all,  the  silent  creeping 
stoat.  Of  other  larger  birds  we  have  the 
spotted,  but  not  the  green  woodpecker ;  the 
landrail  croaks  confidentially  from  the  mea- 
dow, and  to  our  ..nnual  kingfisher's  nest  a  se- 
cond has  this  year  been  added.  Such  cuckoo 
vocalisation,  while  June  lasted,  I  never  heard. 
It  began  at  2.30  a.m.  and  continued  till  after 
dark.  It  gave  us  all  the  strains  in  its  reper- 
torv;  the  cuc-cuc-cuc-koo,  the  very  unusual 
cuc-koo-koo,   the  descending  interval   in   the 
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minor  third,  the  soft  love  note  cule-cule,  the 
cackle,  the  harsh  chatter.  An  American  lady 
was  in  the  house  when  the  chant  was  at  its 
height.  She  thought  at  first  it  was  a  cuckoo 
clock,  that  being  the  only  form  in  which 
Wordsworth's  "  wandering  voice  "  was 
known  to  her  :  for  the  American  cuckoo, 
though  domestically  minded,  unlike  our 
profligate  rover,  is  voiceless!.  We  were  able 
to  show  her  the  phenomenon  of  a  cuckoo 
foundling;  an  egg  rather  larger  than,  but 
closely  allied  in  marking  to,  the  four  legiti- 
mate eggs  in  a  sedge-warbler's  nest.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  hatched  :  the  native  eggs  dis- 
appeared ;  the  supplanter  grew  into  a  great 
sprawling  mass  of  feathers,  opening  a  cavern- 
ous orange-coloured  mouth  and  snapping 
viciously  at  any  approaching  finger;  the  poor 
foster  parents  feeding  it  unweariedly.  It  is 
still,  in  mid-July,  conducting  itself  with 
hereditary  irregularity,  but  must  in  a  few 
days  quit  the  nest. 

From  wild  birds  to  tame  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion ;  and  I  must  not  overlook  a  pair  of 
stately  swans,  the  gentleman  and  lady  pen- 
sioners of  our  river  side,  who  daily  rely  upon 
the  inmates  for  food.  Six  eggs  were  hatched 
in  June,  but  three  chicks  fell  a  prey  to  rats, 
and  the  survivors  swim  after  the  parents  now, 
the  old  birds  refraining  from  the  food  thrown 
out  until  the  young  appetites  are  satisfied. 

I  might  draw  lessons — from  virtuous  swans 
and  vicious  cuckoos;  from  aspiring  bind- 
weei  and  clinging  hop;  from  punctual 
Eschscholtzia,  converted  Nettle,  encroaching, 
short-lived  Cleavers.  But  I  remember  how, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  carefully  erased  the 
officious  "  L'Envoy  "  from  every  fable  in  my 
/Esop ;  and  I  simply  photograph  our  Para- 
dise, leaving  those  to  point  its  moral,  who 
prefer  a  parable  to  an  idyll.      Corycius  Scucx. 


HOODIA    CURRORI. 

Kew  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Gossweiler,  of 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  for  two  good  plants  of 
this  remarkable  Stapelia-like  plant,  which  he 
forwarded  two  years  ago.  He  found  theru 
growing  "  in  scoriaceous  matter  of  granite  rocks 
at  Leangue,  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Benguella."  They  were  subjected  to  dry  or 
succulent  treatment  at  Kew.  But  this  treatment 
did  not  suit  them,  and  so  one  was  tried  in  a 
hot  moist  house  along  with  Caladiums.  Here  it 
plumped  up  quickly,  rooted,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
started  into  growth  and  flowered  perfectly.  The 
second  plant  has  done  equally  well  under  the 
same  treatment,  and  is  in  flower  now  (July  21). 
The  moral  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Hoodias,  of 
which  four  species  are  known,  may  be  called 
thick  stemmed  Stapelias :  indeed,  Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown,  in  a  masterly  revision  of  Stapelieas, 
published  in  Hooker's  Icones  Planiarum,  Vol. 
X.  (1890),  says  there  is  very  little  in  any  of 
their  botanical  characters  to  justify  keeping 
them  apart  from  Stapelias.  H.  Currori  is  the 
third  species  to  flower  at  Kew.  The  first  was 
H.  Gordoni,  sent  to  Kew  in  1874  by  Sir  Henry 
Darkly,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape.  It  forms 
a  cluster  of  erect  succulent  stems  covered  with 
rows  of  spine-tipped  tubercles,  and  bears  yellow 
flowers  4  inches  across,  suggestive  of  a  big 
CEnothera,  but  of  course  much  more  fleshy.  It  is 
not  now  in  cultivation,  but  there  is  a  good  figure 
of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6,228,  and 
a  photo  illustration  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1873, 
p    576. 

H.  Bainii  was  introduced  from  Beaufort  West 
in  1876,  where  it  was  found  by  the  traveller, 
Thomas  Bain.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in  1877,  and 
a  figure  of  it  was  published  in  tin-  Botanical 
ine,  t.  6,348.  It  has  yellow,  purple-tinted 
flowers,  somewhat  smaller  than  11.  Gordoni  and 
more  cup-shaped. 

II.    Currori   was   discovered    in    1C-10   by   Dr. 


Curror,  of  H.M.S.  Water-Witch,  in  barren, 
sandy  mountains  at  Elephant's  Bay,  West 
Africa,  but  it  has  not  been  known  in  cultiva- 
tion before  the  present  time.  The  plant  in 
flower  now  at  Kew  has  a  stem  2J  inches  in 
diameter,  12  inches  high  (they  are  said  to  grow 
to  a  height  of  2  feet),  with  12  longitudinal 
ridges,  each  formed  of  some  30  or  so  confluent 
spine-tipped  mamma;.  The  flowers  are  5  inches 
in  diameter,   saucer-shaped,   the  inside  surface 


thoroughly  matured  previous  to  the  plants 
being  cut  back.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  a  few  cuttings  may  be  rooted 
singly  in  small  pots,  selecting  for  this  purpose 
short-jointed  and  partly-matured  wood,  which 
will  root  freely. 

Calceolarias. — When  the  seedlings  are  larg» 
enough,  carefully  prick  them  off  into  small  pots, 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  having  a  north  as- 
pect, keeping  the  frame  closed  for  a  few  days. 
Very  careful  watering  at  this  stage  is  necessary, 


FlG.  27. — HOODIA  currori,  flowering  for  first  time  AT  KEW  IN  JUNE  LAST. 
FLOWERS  YELLOW  FLUSHED  WITH  ROSE,  REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF. 


covered  with  soft  hairs  and  coloured  dull  rosy- 
lilac  with  darker  radiating  lines:  the  outer  sur- 
face is  glabrous  and  paler.  The  flowers  last  at 
least  a  month,  and  in  addition  to  their  size  and 
other  attractions  they  have  the  very  excellent 
quality  of  being  non-odoriferous,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  very  much  from  the  Stapelias 
proper. 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  AllertoD,  Liverpool. 

Pelargoniums  that,  having  flowered  early,  have 
been  cut  back,  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and 
should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  repotted  into 
smaller  ones,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  keep- 
ing the  frame  somewhat  closed  for  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Any  plants  which  have  flowered 
later  should  be  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the 
sun  and  air,  and  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots,  by 
which      treatment       the     wood      will      become 


otherwise  the  young  plants  will  become  diseased 
at  the  roots.  If  the  sittings  of  charcoal  are  used 
in  the  potting  compost  there  will  be  less  dan- 
ger of  the  plants  "  going  off  "  in  a  young  state. 
Fumigate  the  plants  regularly  but  very 
moderately. 

Fuchsias. — Afford  liquid  manure  to  plants 
which  are  now  flowering  freely.  Remove  the  old 
flowers  regularly  before  they  form  seed.  A  few 
more  cuttings  may  now  be  propagated,  and, 
when  they  have  rooted,  shift  them  on  into  60- 
size  pots.  If  these  are  kept  growing  gently 
through  the  winter,  they  will  make  useful  plants 
for  flowering  early  next  season. 

Begonias,  as  they  get  past  their  best,  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  for  some  little  time 
longer,  after  which  gradually  reduce  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots  previous  to  their  going 
to   rest. 

General  Remarks. — The  present  time  affords  an 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  overhaul,  clean,  and 
paint,  if  necessary,  the  interior  of  houses,  also 
pits  and  frame  from  which  the  general  stock  of 
plants  has  been  removed  for  a  short  time  out- 
side.    If  work  of  this  kind  is  taken  in  hand  at 
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once,  the  structures  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
plants  when  the  time  arrives  for  housing  them. 
Insert  cuttings  of"  Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  Dipla- 
denias,  Allamandas,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and 
Pandanus,  selecting  short-jointed,  half-ripened 
wcod  for  this  purpose. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 

Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hattey  Park,  Bedfordshire. 
Plum  trees  in  pots. — All  the  fruit  having  been 
gathered  from  early  varieties,  the  trees  should 
now  be  plunged  out  of  doors,  affording  them 
good  soakings  of  water  and  an  occasional  dose 
of  diluted  liquid  manure.  When  these  early 
varieties  have  been  taken  outside,  the  later  ones 
may  be  given  more  room  in  the  houses,  and 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  staged  by  them- 
selves. Continue  to  keep  the  shoots  pinched 
back,  and  to  afford  liberal  stimulants  to  the 
roots.  The  syringe  should  be  applied  fre- 
quently, using  clear  water  as  free  from  lime  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  leave  any  marks  on 
the  fruit. 

Melons  in  frames  will  be  swelling  their  fruits 
rapidly,  and  should  be  given  all  the  encourage- 
ment possible  by  giving  them  abundance  of 
water  and  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  until  they  are  on  the  point  of 
ripening.  Remove  all  surplus  growths  as  they 
appear,  and  fix  the  fruits  in  such  a  position  that 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun  ;  in- 
verted flower  pots  will  do  very  well  for  this 
purpose.  Plants  that  will  fruit  in  succession  to 
those  growing  in  frames,  and  are  now  in  the 
flowering  stage,  may  be  kept  a  little  drier,  both 
at  the  roots  and  as  regards  atmosphere.  Larger 
fruits  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  those 
which  weigh  two  or  three  pounds  each,  for  once  a 
Melon  has  been  cut  into  it  will  not  retain  its 
full  flavour  until  the  next  day.  Plants  that  have 
small  fruits  in  the  stage  of  their  first  swelling 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  giving  them  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  a  little  bone-meal  added. 
Syringe  the  plants,  and  close  the  frames  early 
on  bright  afternoons. 

Strawberries. — The  earliest  batch  of  runners 
for  next  season's  fruiting  under  glass  should 
now  be  ready  for  transferring  into  their  fruiting 
pots.  The  most  suitable  compost  for  them  is 
one  of  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  manure  from 
an  old  Mushroom  bed  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  three-quarter-inch  riddle, 
adding  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  soot,  and 
thoroughly  mixing  all  these  ingredients  together. 
Let  the  plants  be  thoroughly  well  watered 
before  turning  them  out  of  the  small  pots,  and 
the  fresh  pots  be  cleansed  if  they  have  been 
used  previously.  Place  about  1  inch  deep  of 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  and  then  a 
sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  over  the  crocks, 
but  these  bones  must  be  old  and  perfectly  dry, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  maggots  into 
the  soil.  After  potting  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  for  about  ten  days, 
and  be  sprinkled  overhead  each  evening  with  a 
finc-ros^  can.  Afterwards  arrange  the  plants  in 
an  open  quarter  in  the  kitchen  gare'en  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  They 
should  b;  stood  on  a  hard  base  of  ashes  or 
boards  which  will  prevent  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots.  Remove  all  runners  as  they 
appear.  Later  layers  of  runners  should  now  hi 
cut  from  the  old  plants  and  tre  ted  s  milarly. 
To  obtain  success  in  the  forcing  of  Strawberries 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  plants  into  the  final 
pots  as  early  as  possible. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl-of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle.  Glainor-tanshire. 
The  Perennial  (Herbaceous)  Lobelia. — Lobelia 
fulgens  and  L.  cardinalis  and  their  varieties  are 
indispensable  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  are  worthy  of  being  grown 
in  large  numbers,  because  of"  the  brilliancy  of 
their  rich  crimson  flowers  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  and  for  their  stately  and  erect  habit  of 
growth.  Thev  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  all 
phases  of  gardenii  g.  In  the  formal  system  thes? 
Lobelias  are  invaluable  for  ribbon-borders, 
or  in  making  bold  centres  for  beds  or  designs, 
where  their  coloured  fo'iage  and  flamirg  flow- 
ers become  singularly  appropriate.  Again,  in 
the  mixed  borders,  if  arranged  in  groups  in  con- 
genial companionship  with  other  flower  colours, 
they  yield  a  gorgeous  display,  the  tffe*t  of  which 
lasts  long  into  the  autumn.  But  perhaps  the 
best  effect  is  obtained  by  their  use  as  an  adjunct 


in    connection    with    water    gardening.     In    the 
wild  garden  fringing  the  sides  of  the  stream,  at 
in  masses   planted  in   the   shallow  margin  of  a 
pond,    backed    by    Japanese    Irises    and    other 
water-loving    plants,    they    create    a    sheet    of 
colour,  and  together  form  a  picture  as  pleasing 
and    effective    as    it    is    possible    to    imagine. 
Planted  in  the  way  described,  provided  that  it  is 
possible  to  lower  the  water  in  the  ponds  in  the 
winter  time  a  fgot  or  so  to  permit  the  base  of 
the    plants    to    remain    comparatively    dry,    the 
Lobelia— at  any  rate  in  the  south  and  south-west 
—will   continue   in    these   positions   undisturbed 
all  the  year  round.     During  the  hot  summer  and 
autumn  months,  the  plants  delight  in  having  the 
water   about   their  roots,    and,    in   fact,    do    nc' 
resent  be  ng  sig'itly  submerged.     For  the  orna' 
mentation  of  formal   ponds  and  tanks,   nothing 
can    be    better    than    well-filled    boxes    of   these 
Lobelias  tss.eful'y  arranged  in  informal  groups, 
standing  on   supports  either  of  bricks  or  drain 
pipes  in  the  water,  just  allowing  the  surface  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  soil,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  groups  of  Water  Lilies,  can  be  made  very 
effective     Jn  October  these  boxes  can  be  easilv 
temoved  to  a  cold  frame  or  some  dry  sheltered 
position  for  the  winter. 

Propagation.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
raise  plants  from  .e^d.  The  seeds  should  ba 
sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  placed 
in  a  cool,  shaded  frame  to  germinate.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly.  Dur- 
ing winter  they  should  be  given  the  protection 
of  a  cold  frame,  and  by  May  or  June  .  f  next  leir 
they  ought  to  be  fit  for  planting  out  into  their 
flowering  positior.s.  Where  there  is  a  suffi,  iency 
of  old  plant,,  propag  ti  >n  is  best  a  compli  1  .  1 
by  division  oi  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings,  which 
can  be  done  very  readily  in  the  spring.  The 
mode  usually  practised  is  to  put  the  divis  ons  or 
cuttings  into  single  pots,  and  then  to  plunge 
them  in  moderate  bottom  heat  in  the  frame  of 
the  propagating  house.  The  affording  of  water 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  during  all  the 
growing  season,  as  the  lack  of  mois'ure  at  their 
roots  would  be  detrimental  to  these  species  of 
Lobelia.  The  soil  they  thrive  best  in  is  a  rich 
loamy  soil  stiengthened  with  the  presence  of 
good  cow  manure. 

Varieties.— Sp?endens,  often  referred  to  as  a 
species,  is  in  reality  a  variety  of  L.  fulgens,  and 
is  well  worth  growing  for  its  beautiful  llowers  of 
exqui-ite  colour.  Other  varieties  of  L.  fulgens 
which  should  not  be  omitted  from  one's  collec- 
tion, and  which  a-e  undoubtedly  sunerior  to  the 
types  are  "Queen  Victoria,"  possessing  immense, 
deep  vermilion  flowers  with  red-tinted  foli- 
age  ;  "  Firefly,"  bright  crimson  flowers  : 
Violacea,  reddish- violet  flowers,  with  red 
foliage;  and  "Heavenly  Blue,"  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  in  having  clear,  lght-blue 
Howe  s.  Ail  these  plants  grow  about  3  feet  in 
height.  Ihe  best  varieties  of  L.  cardinalis  are 
Crimson  Beauty'1  and  "  atrosanguinea  >"  The 
former  is  a  lovely  variety,  with  deep  red  flowers 
and  very  effective  dark  red  foliage,  while  the 
latter  is  a  beautiful  dark  form  of  the  type. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Spring  Cabbages— The  first  sowing  of  these 
must  now  be  made  without  further  delay.  Let 
the  utmost  importance  be  attached  to  having  the 
soil  in  a  suitable  condition  as  regards  tilth  and 
moisture  Wafer  the  ground  well  before  sowing 
rather  than  apply  water  directly  afterwards. 

Turnips.— Sow  a  large  breadth  of  this  vege- 
table to  help  in  maintaining  a  regular  supply  of 
fresh  produce  until  the  winter  has  well  com- 
menced. Fork  the  ground  over,  and  when 
the  lines  have  been  drawn,  well  water  them 
before  sowing  the  seeds.  Select  the  varieties 
"  Snowball  "  or  "  Model  White,"  together  with 
Oolden  Ball  for  sowing  at  this  date,  and  for  a 
later  supply  the  old  variety  Chirk  Castle,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  for  withstanding  the  winter. 

Punncr  Beans. — Plants  having  now  topped  the 
stakes,  they  should  be  closely  pinched  back, 
both  on  the  top  and  side  growths."  Loss  is  often 
occasioned  by  the  Overcrowding  of  the  shoots. 
Topdress  the  lines  with  litter,  and  apply  ample 
supplies  of  water. 

Carrots. — Still  another  small  sowing  may 
prove  very  useful  late  in  the  season,  selecting 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  as  Inimitable  Forc- 
ing or  Early  Nantes,  the  former  yielding  small 


round   roots,    and   the    latter   longer   roots,    but 
splendid  in  colour. 

French  Beans.— There  is  still  time  to  sow 
another  succession  of  these,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  sow  them  in  a  position  where  they  could  be 
easily  afforded  protection  from  frost,  should 
this  prove  to  be  necessary  Frames  containing 
no  crop  may  be  made  good  use  of  now  by  sow- 
ing such  seeds  m  them,  and  growing  them  as 
if  in  the  open,  but  having  the  sashes  ready  for 
covering  the  frames  when  the  autumn  weather 
demands  it. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder 
Bart.,  Leonardslee.  Sussex. 

Fig  Trees.— Examine  these  and«»e<nove  the 
points  of  the  strong  shoots  again.  Expose  the 
fruits  as  much  as  practicable,  and  take  away  all 
shoots  that  will  not  be  required  in  the  future. 
If  the  young  shoots  are  thinned  out  sufficiently 
at  the  present  time  but  little  further  thinning 
will  be  needed  this  season.  Make  all  shoots 
secure  to  the  wall.  Any  long  ugly  shoots,  which 
may  have  perhaps  only  a  bunch  of  leaves  on 
the  top,  may  be  conveniently  cut  away  at  this 
time.  If  the  roots  are  confined  to  restricted 
borders,  a  thorough  soaking  with  a  liquid  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  swelling  fruits.  The 
liquid  may  be  such  as  is  obtained  from  the 
sewage  tank,  or  even  clear  water. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Let  the  fruits  of 
mid-season  varieties  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
adopted  for  earlier  ripening  varieties.  The 
process  of  propping  up  should  be  carried  out  on 
each  tree  about  three  weeks  before  the  fruit  will 
be  ripe.  Afford  abundance  of  water  to  the 
roots  and  well  syringe  the  foliage  daily.  A  few 
waterings  with  the  XL-All  graduating  manure 
would  do  good. 

Autumn  Fruiting  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay. 
— Thin  out  the  growths  (canes)  of  this,  leaving 
only  the  best  and  strongest.  The  plants  will 
produce  a  good  supply  of  fruit  during  October, 
but  they  need  moisture  and  much  mulcting. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Sobralias. — These  Orchids,  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  individual   Sowers,  are  beginning  to 
find   more   favour  with   cultivators.     At   several 
recent  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
they   have    been    greatly   admired.     There    are 
many  species  which  are  well  worth  including  in 
a  collection    of    Orchids,   as  S.   macrantha,   iis 
pure   white   variety   Kienastiana  (alba),   S.   xan- 
tholeuca,    S.    Holfordi,    S.    Sanderiana,    S.    Lin- 
deni,   S.   Lucasiana,   and   S.   Ruckeri,   to  which 
may  be  added  the  following  hybrids  ;  S.  Veitchii, 
S.    Wiganiae,    S.   Amesiae,   &c.     Several    of    the 
smaller    flowering  species    are    pretty,   but  the 
flowers   are   more   fugacious.     Such   are   S.    vir- 
ginalis,     S.     Warscewiczii,     S.     liliastrum,     S. 
violacea  alba,  S.  speciossissima,  &c.     As  a  rule 
the  individual  flowers  of  Sobralias  do  not  last 
in  good  condition  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
but  each  reed-like  stem  will  produce  in  succes- 
sion from  three  to  six  blooms,  so  that  a  good- 
sized  specimen  plant  will  'or  several  weeks  have 
from  six  to  a  dozen  blooms   in   almost  perfect 
condition     each    day.     Sobralias     have    usually 
strong  fleshy  roots,  and,  being  terrestrial  plants, 
require    plenty   of     pot     room.       Those     which 
have  become  pot-bound  and  are  obviously  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  root  space  may  be  re-potted 
at    any    time,    being    careful      not      to     injure 
the  roots,  which  are  now  growing  freely,   more 
than  can  be  avoiced.    E;  rly  spring  is  probably  the 
most  suitable  time  for  dividing  large  specimens. 
The  pots  should  be  furnished  with  2  or  3  inches 
deep  of  crocks  for  drainage,  and  for  potting  let 
the  compost  consist  of  lumpy  fibrous  peat   and 
rough    sandy    loam    in    equal    parts,   mixiiTg   a 
moderate   quantity   of   broken   crocks  to   ensure 
porosity.     The  soil  should  be  made  moderately 
firm,  pressing  it  down  to  half  an  inch  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  thus  leaving  space  for  affording 
water,  which  is  required  in  quantity  during  the 
growing   season.     Sobralias    succeed   well    in    a 
light   position    in   the    intermediate    house    the 
whole  year  round,  but  in  winter  the  leaves  are 
liable   to  become   spotted   and   unsightly   if  the 
atmospheric-  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  for 
any    considerable    length    of   time    below    55J, 
especially    if    the   atmosphere    of    the    house    ij 
naturally  damp. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    CONDITION    OF   THE   OUT-DOOR    FRUIT    CROPS. 

[FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "Average,"    "Over,"    or    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    of    the    crop 
and    "Good,"    "Very    Good,"    or    "Bad,"    denote    the    quality. 

Fuller    comments    will    be   given    in    the    following    numbers.      See    also    Leading    Article   on    page    70. 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

SCOTLAND: 

0,  Scotland,  N. 
CAITHNESS     

MORAYSHIRE    

good 
Average 

Under ;  bad 

ORKNEYS  

Under ;  good 

SUTHERLANDSHIRF 

Over 

Under 

1.  Scotland,  E. 
ABERDEENSHIRE  ... 

Under ;  good 

BANFFSHIRE 


BERWICKSHIRE 


CLACKMANNAN- 
SHIRE 


EAST    LOTHIAN 


FIFESHIRE 


FORFARSHIRE 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


MIDLOTHIAN    .. 
PEEBLESSHIRE 
PERTHSHIRE    .. 


6,  Scotland,  W. 
ARGYLLSHIRE . 


AYRSHIRE 


BUTESHIRE    

DUMBARTONSHIRE 


DUMFRIESSHIRE 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 
SHIRE 


RENFREWSHIRE 


Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 
Under ;  good 

Und<  r 

Under  ;  very 

late 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Under 
Under;  good 

Under 
Under ;    good 

Under; good 

Over 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ; good 

Under 


Under 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under ;   good 

Under 
Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under ; good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 


PLUMS. 


Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under ;  good 
Under  ;  bad 
Under ;  good 
Under :  good 
Under 


Under 
Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 
Much  under 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under  ;   bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 


CHERRIES 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Under;  bad 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 
Under 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under  ;  bad 
Under 
Under 

Under;  good 


Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 
Under 

Average 
Under 
Under  ;  bad 
Under 
Under 

Average 

Average 


Average 
Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  good 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Average 

Under :  bad 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 


Under 

Average 

Over;  good 


Average : 
very  good 


Average 


Average 


Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 


APRICOTS. 


Average 


Average  ; 

good 


Average 


Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Average 


Under ;  bad 


Average  ; 

very  good 

Under 


Under 
Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Under;  bad 


Unde 


Over 


Average 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 


Under 


Average 
Average 


Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average 


LTnder 


Under;  bad 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Over 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Under;    good 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Average  ; 

^I.Kld 

Average 

Under 
Average 

Under 
Under ; good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

K I 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 
very  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;   very 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Over  ;    very 
good 

Avrrage  ; 

good 
Average 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

K I 

Under 

Average ; 

g I 

A\  erage 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 


Over  :  good 

Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 
Good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Average 


Under 


Unde 


Average 


Under 


Average 


W.  F.  Mackenzie,  The  Gar- 
dens, Thurso  Castle,  Thurso 

William  Ogg,  The  Gardens,. 
Duft'us  House,  Elgin. 

D.  Cunningham,  Damaway 
Castle  Gardens,  Forres. 

Thos.  MacDonaldi  Balfour 
Castle  Gardens,   Kirkwall. 

D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle- 
Gardens,   Golspie. 

J.  Mclvor,  The  Gardens, 
Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch. 


James  Grant,  Roth  ienor  man 
Gardens,  Rothie. 

John  Brown,  Delgaty  Castle 
Gardens,    Turriff,    N.B. 

Simon  Campbell,  Fyvie  Castle- 
Gardens,    Fyvie. 

John  M.  Troup,  Balmoral1 
Castle  Gardens,  Ballater. 

Alex.  Morton,  Cullen  House 
Gardens,    Cullen. 

Geo.  Edwards,  Ballindalloch 
Castle  Gardens,  Ballindal- 
loch. 

Robert  Stuart,  Thirlstane 
Castle    Gardens,    Lauder. 

A.  Kirk,  Norwood  Gardens, 
Alloa. 

A.  Blackwood,  Academy  Gar- 
dens, Dollar. 

R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tynning- 
hame   Gardens. 

William  Galloway,  Gosford. 
Gardens,  Longniddry. 

William  Henderson,  Balbir- 
nic  Gardens,   Markinch. 

Peter  McRobbie,  Tarvit  Gar- 
dens,  Cupar. 

Chas.         Simpson,         We  in; 
Castle  Gardens,  E.  Wemysa 

W.  McDowall,  Brechin  Castle 
Gardens,  Brechin. 

Thos.  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle 
Gardens,    Glamis. 

William  Alison,  The  Gardens, 
Seaview,  Monifieth. 

John  M.  Brown,  Blackhali 
Castle  Gardens,   Banchorv. 

William  Knight,  Fasque  Gar- 
dens,   Laurencekirk. 

Wm.  Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle 
Gardens,  Bonnyrige,  N.B. 

James  Whytock,  Dalkeith 
Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

William  Young,  Stobo  Castle 
Gardens,  Stobo. 

Wm.  McDonald,  Cardrona 
Traquair,  Innerleithen. 

J.  Farquharson,  Kin  fauns 
Castle  Gardens. 

John  Robb,  Catherine-bank, 
Milnab    Terrace,    Crieff. 

James  Ewing,  Castle  Menzies, 
Aberfeldy. 


D.  t  S.  Melville,  Poltalloeh 
Gardens,   Lochgilphead. 

Henry  Scott,  Torloisk  Gar- 
dens, Aros,  Isle  of  Mull. 

William  Priest,  Eglinton  Gar- 
dens,  Kilwinning. 

D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gar- 
dens, Dailly. 

M.  Heron,  Mount  Stewart 
Gardens,  Rothesay. 

George  McKay,  Balloch 
Castle  Gardens. 

D.  Stewart,  Knockdcrry 
Castle  Gardens,   Cove. 

John  Urquhart,  Hoddom 
Cast'.e  Gdns.,    Ecclefcchan. 

R.  Wishart,  Burn  foot  Gar- 
dens, Langholm. 

John   MacKinnon,   Terrcgles. 

John  MacDonald,  Dryfeholm 
Gardens,  Lockerbie. 

N.  Macfadyen,  Glenlcc  Park 
Gardens,  New  Galloway. 

Wm.  Thomson,  Cally  Gar- 
dens,  Gatehouse. 

John  Methven,  Blythswood 
Gardens,    Renfrew. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS -{continue  J). 


COUNTY. 


6.  Scotland,  W. 
RENFREWSHIRE 

STIRLINGSHIRE.. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


ENGLAND 

2,  England,  N.E. 
DURHAM   


YORKSHIRE 


3,  England,  E. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


ESSEX 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
NORFOLK     


oUFFOLK 


4.  Midland  Comities. 
BEDFORDSHIRE  


BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE   


CHESHIRE    .... 
DERBYSHIRE 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


APPLES. 


Under  ;  bad 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 

Under;  good 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;   good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under 


Under; good 

Average  ; 

g .1 

Over ;  very 
good 


(  h  cr  ;  -■  .ml 


Aver  nqe  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Av«  r.i-e  ; 

t;tiod 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

A\  erage  , 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 


Under; good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

Very  good 


Under;  bad      Under;  bad 
Under  Under 


Under;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Under 
Under  ;  bad 

Under 
Under ; good 
Average 
Under 
Average 

Under;  bad 

Under 
Under ; good 

Average  ; 

good 
Under 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under ; good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under 
Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Ave  i  age ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  poor 

Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under ; good 


Under; good 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under ; good 

Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under ; bad 

Much  under 


CHERRIES. 


Under 
0Tnder 

Under;  bad 
Under ;  bad 


Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Under ;  bad 

Average 

Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under; good 

Under ;  bad 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 


Over  ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over,  good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Avei 
good 


APRICOTS. 


Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


LTnder 


Over ;  good 
Under 
Average 
Average 

Under ;  good 

Under 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under  ;  very 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 


Average; 

good 
Average ; 

Over ;  very 
good 

i  age ; 
good 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average  : 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 


Under ;  good 
Over  ;  good 


Under;  good 

Average 
verj  good 

l'nder 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

J  rood 
er;  bad 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 


Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under 
Under ; good 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Good 


Under 
Under 


Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 


Under ;  good 

Bad 

Average 


Average 


Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 

CiU  ill 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

Under 

Average 


Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

t-i'  >■  "i 
Over ;  very 


Under ; good 

Over    very 
gi  tod 

good 


Average 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Under 
Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 


Under;  bad 
Under 


Under 

Average  ; 
good 


Under 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

I  iver ;  \<i  \ 

good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under 

Good 


Average 

Over ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

good 


Under 
Under ;  bad 

Average 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

good 


Average ; 

good 

Average 

Under ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under 

Average  ; 

l;,  I)  ul 

Average  ; 

good 

O .er  ;  very 

good 

Under ;  very- 
good 
Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 


Over;  good 


NUTS. 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over :  good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average ; 

very  good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

very  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Good 


Under 


Under 

Over 

Under 


Under;  bad 
Under 
Under 


Lender 


Under ; good 
Under 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Average  ; 
l'vm  d 
Under 


Average 

Average 
Average 


Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 


Under 


Average 


Over  good 
Under 

Under  bad 
Under 
Under 


Average 
Under 


Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 
dens,  Invcrkip. 

Alex.  Marshall,  Ballikinrain 
Castle  Gardens,  Balfron 
Station. 

John  Bryden,  Dunragit  Gar- 
dens,   Dunragit. 

James  Day,  Galloway  House 
Gardens,   Garlieston. 


Robt.    Draper,    Seaham    Hall 

Gdns.,  Seaham   Harbour. 
James    Maeliar,    Smelt    House 

Gardens,  Howdende-Wear. 
J.     Simpson,     Studiicld,     near 

Sh  field. 
J-     S.     Upcx,      Wigganthorpe 

Gardens,  York. 
J.  AIlsop,   Dalton  Hall  Gdns., 

Dalton  Holme,  Beverley. 
Henry    J.    Clayton,    Grimston 

Gardens,  Tadcaster. 
A.    E.   Sutton,   Castle   Howard 

Gardens,  Welburn. 


R.  Alderman,  Babraham  Hall 
Gardens,    Cambridge. 

T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Hatley 
Park  Gardens,  Sandy. 

A.  Bullock,  Copped  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Epping. 

Henry  Lister,  Easton  Lodge 
Gardens,   Dunmow. 

W.  R.  Johnston,  Stan  way 
Hal]   Gardens,  Colchester. 

H.  Vinden,  Harlaxton  Manor 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

J.  Wynne,  Sedgeford  Hall 
Gardens,   King's  Lynn. 

].  W.  Bradbrook,  Kette ring- 
ham  Park  Gardens,  Wy- 
mondham. 

W.  N.  Thurston,  Witton  Park 
Gardens,   North   Walsham. 

rhos.  Simpson,  The  Gard    i 
Henham  Hall,  Wangford. 

A.  IE.  kford,  I  larsham  Housi 
Gardens,  near  Saxmund- 
liam. 


H.  Nimmo,  Cranneld  Court 
(  !|  ns,  Woburn  Sands. 
R.S.O. 

H.  W.  Nutt,  Flitwick  Gardens. 

Mackinlay,       Wrest 
Park  Gardens,  Ampthill. 
Wm.      F.      Palmer,     Froxfield 

Garden?,  Woburn. 
C.       J.       Ellett,        Chicksands 

Priory  Gardens,  Shcfford. 
James     Wo    ;      I  i  ■  dsor    Park 

Gardens,   Bourne    End. 
John   Fleming,   Wexham   Park 

Gardens,  Slough. 
Chas.     Page,    Dropmore    Gar- 
dens, Maidenhead. 
W.      Hedlcy     Warren,      Aston 

Clinton  Gardens,  Tring. 
James  MacGrcgor,   Mentmore 
Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Geo.  W.  Lilley,  Moreton  Hall 

Gardens,    Congleton. 
Peter   Wilkinson,   Walton    Lea 

Gardens    Warrington. 
J.    C.    Tallack,     Shipley     Hall 

<  hardens,  Derby. 
Bailey  Wadds,   181,  Uttoxeter 

New  Road,   Derby. 
T.      Keetley,      Darley     Abbey 

Gardens,  Derby. 
W.    Chester,    Chatsworth   Gar- 
dens, near  Chesterfield. 
F.    G.    Mills,     Glossop     Hall 

Gardens,   Glossop. 
James  TuIIy,  Osmaston  Manor 

Gardens. 
Thomas   Hedley,   Lane   House 
Gardens,     King's     Waldcn, 
Hitchin. 
C.   R.    Fielder,   North  Mymms 

Park  Gardens.  Hatfield. 
C.   E.   Martin,   The  Hoo  Gar- 
dens, Welwyn. 
Thos.    Rivers   and    Son,    Saw- 

hridgeworth. 
H.  Prime,  The  Gardens,  Hat- 
field   House,   Hatfield. 
F.    W    Gooch,    The    Gardens, 

Edge  Grove,   Watford. 
Ed.  Beckett.  Aldenham  House 

Gardens,    Els  tree. 
Arthur  Dye,  Tring  Park  Gar- 
dens,  Tring. 
Wm.      Whi*elaw,      Batchwood 

Gardens,   St.   Albans. 
Hy.     Parr,     Trent    Park    Gar- 
dens, New  Barnet. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROFS-(«»iti>iucd). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  ... 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

G.  Mil  ford,  Egerton  Lodge 
Gardens,  Mcltcn  Mowbray. 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under ; good 

3aniel      Roberts,       Prestwold 
Hall         Gardens,         Lough- 
borough. 

Over;  very 

Under  ;  very 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Hazelnuts 

W.    H.    .Divers,   Belvoir   Castle 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Grantham. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

W.  Wadsworth,  Barkly  Lane, 
Queensborough. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ; good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

F.  Ibbotson,  Rolleston  Hall, 
Billesdon,  Leicester. 

NORTHAMPTON- 

Under; good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Robert     Johnston,     Wakefield 

SHIRE 

good 

very  good 

Lodge  Gardens,  Stony 
Stratford. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ; good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

FL  Turner,  Fineshade  Abbey 
Gardens,   Stamford. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
over 

Under 

Under 

John  Blayson,  Cotters  tock 
Hall    Gardens,    Oundle. 

NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE 

Under ; good 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pierrepont 

Hall   Gardens     Nottingham. 

James   Gibson,    Welbeck    Gar- 

Average; 

Under;  good 

Bad 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

very  good 

(protected) 

very  good 

very  good 

dens,  Worksop. 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

John  Snell,  Edwinstowe  Halt 
Gardens,    Newark. 

Under 

Much  under 

Complete 
failure 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chil- 
well  Nurseries,   Lowdham. 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

A.  W.  Culloch,  Estate  Office, 
Newstead   Abbey. 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average 



Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Good 

John  A.   Hall,  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,    Henley-on-Thames* 

Average ; 

Under 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

A.    J.    Long,     Wyfold     Court 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Reading. 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under;  poor 

Average 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average 

J.    Broad  foot,    Shotover    Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Wheatley. 

SHROPSHIRE     

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

A.   S.   Kemp,  Broadway,  Shif- 

nal. 

Under ;  very 

Under  ;  good 

Under ; good 

Under ;  good 

Under ; good 

Under ; good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Under 

James  Louden,    The    Quinta, 

good 

good 

Chirk. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

C.  Robinson  Pitchford  Hall. 
Gardens,   Shrewsbury. 

STAFFORDSHIRE    ... 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  very 

Average  ; 

Under 

T.        Bannerma'n,        Blithfield 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Rugeley. 

Average ; 

U  nder 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Under 

C.    A.    Bayford,    Shugborough 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Stafford. 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

G.  Woodgate,  Rolleston  Hall 
Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

WARWICKSHIRE     ... 

Under;  good 

Almost  none 

Average 

-- 

Plentiful  ; 
good 

Plentiful  ; 
good 

Plentiful 

W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  North 
Warwickshire. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Thos.  Masters,  Estate  Office,. 
Shuckburgh,  Daventry. 

5.  Southern  Counties. 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ; good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Geoffrey  Cooper,  Oakley  Court 

Gardens,   Windsor. 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

J.  Howard,  Benham  Park 
Gardens,   Newbury. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

William  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gar- 
dens,   Wantage. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

James  Coombes,  Engleficld' 
Gardens,  near  Reading. 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

g.  <o,l 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under 

H.      Birkinshaw,      Chedington 

Court   Gardens,   Crewkerne. 

Average ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

Under ; good 

Average 

Under 

T.    Turton,     Castle     Gardens, 

good 

good 

Sherborne. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Under 

Thos.     Denny      Down     House 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Blandford. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ; good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Ben         Campbell,         Kingston 

good 

very  good 

House  Gardens,  Dorchester. 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under;  very 
good 

Under 

Average 

Under;  very 
.  bad 

Under  ;  very 
bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average 

Arthur     Lee,     Palace     House 

Gardens,  Beaulieu,  Brockert- 

Over ;  very 

A vera  •« ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average 

Edwin     Molyneux,     Swanmorc 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park,  Bishop's  Walth.im. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

A.      G.      Nichols,      Strathfield- 

very  good 

good 

good 

saye  Gdns.,  Mortimer, R.S.O. 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

James  Wasley,  Sherficld 
Manor  Gdens.,  Basingstoke. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Fredk.          Sparks,         Walmer 

Place,    Walmer. 

Average  ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

H.    J.    Knight,    Pres'un    Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Aylesford. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Under ; good 

George     Woodward,     Barbae 

good 

good 

good 

Court  Estate  Gardens, 
Teston. 

Over  ;   good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

George  Bunyard,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Maidstone. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Alfred  O.  Walker,  F.L.S., 
Ulcombe  Place,  near  Maid- 
stone. 

Over ;  very 

Under ; good 

Much  under 

Under 

Much  under 

Over 

Average  ; 

Under ; good 

Wm.      Lewis,       East       Sutton 

good 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Maidstone. 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Geo.  Fcnnell,  Bowden,  Had- 
low  Road,   Tonbridge. 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under ; good 

B.   Champion,   Mereworth. 

Under 

Bad 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

George    Lockycr,    Mereworth, 

Maidstone. 

Average  ; 

Under; good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under ;  very 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

W.   G.    Humphreys,  The   Gar- 

very good 

good 

bad 

very  good 

dens,  Blendon  Hall  Bexley, 
Kent. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Morellos 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Average 

W.    Dixon,    The    Old    House 

good 

good 

average 

Gardens,  Walmer. 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;    very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under ;  bad 

W.  J.  Sims,  Betteshangcr  Gar- 
dens,   Eastry. 

MIDDLF5EX    

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Walnuts  ; 
under 

Geo.      Wythes,      Syon      House 

Gardens,  Brentford,  W. 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

H.    Markham,  Wrotham   Park 
Gardens,   Barnet. 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Average 

Under 

James    Hudson,    Gunnersbury 

good 

very  good 

House  Gardens,  Acton,  W. 

Under;  good 

Under 

Much  under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

W.    Watson,    Harefield    Place 
Gardens,   Uxbridge. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

W.    Bates,    Cross    Deep    Gar- 

good 

dens,  Twickenham. 

Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

James  Hawkes,  Osterley  Park 
_  Gardens,  .Islewarth^    __ 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS-(W'«'«'^- 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

S.  Southern  Counties. 

Under 





Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

William    Bain,    Bur  ford    Gar- 

dens, Dorking. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gar- 
dens, Wisley,  Ripley. 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

W.  P.  Bound,  Gallon  Parle 
Gardens,    Reigate. 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

G.    J.    Hunt,     Ashstead     Park 

good 

goi  >d 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Epsom. 

Over 

Under  (very 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 

W.      Wilks     (Rev.),      Shirley. 

(marvellous 

small  crop) 

(practically 

good 

\  icarage,   Croj'don. 

crop) 

none) 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

I'nder 

Average 

Average 

Under 

W.  Honess,  Cobham  Park 
Gardens    Cobham. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhauh 
Lodge  Gardens,   Reigate. 

Average ; 
good 

Much  under 

Much  under 

Average 

I  ndi  i 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Alexander    Dean,    6_>,     Rich- 

good 

gooi 

mond     Road,     Kingst< 
Thames. 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  Park 
Gardens,  Dorking. 

Average ; 

Under ;    good 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Geo.   Halsey,   Riddings   Court 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Caterham. 

Over 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 
bad 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

A.      Wilson,      h  ridge      Castle 

Gardens,   Tunbridgc   Wells. 

Over ;  good 

Under ;   good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

A\  .rage ; 
good 

Under 

Alex.  Reid,  Possingworth 
Gardens,  Cross-in-Hand. 

Under ;  bad 

Under :    good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

W.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean 
Park  Gardens,  Chichestt  r. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  very 

Under ;    good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

\\  crage 

Wm.      Brunsden,      Bran- 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,   East  Grinstead, 

Average ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average  i 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Geo.  Gngg,  Ashburnham 
Place  Gardens,  Baltic. 

Over ;  very 

Under  ;good 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under  ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

W.  Langndgc,  Otc  Hall  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,   Burgess   Hill. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

(-'.  Allen,  Worth  Park  Gar- 
dens, Crawley. 

good 

good 

good 

1 

Over 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under;  good 

Average 

Over  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

W.      A.      Cook,      Leonardslee 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Horsham. 

Average 

Average         Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

A . erage 

Under ;  bad 

H.    C.    Prinscp,   Buxted    Park 

Gardens,   Uckfield. 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over 

Under 

E.    Burbury,    Castle    Gardens, 

good 

good 

Arundel. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

l'n  Icr ;  bad 

Under  ;  g I 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

John     Banncrman,      Laekh.im 

good 

Gardens,    Lacock. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Thomas  ChalHs,  Wilton 
House  Gardens,  near  Salis- 
bury. 

Average ; 

Average  . 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Under;  good 

L'nder;  good 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

George    Brown,    Bowood   Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

dens,  Calne. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;   bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average  . 
good 

W.    Tinley,    Malmesbury. 

7.  England,  N.W, 

CUMBERLAND  

Under ;  good 

Under ; good 

Under ; good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;    very 

good 

Over ;  good 

William      Scott,      Eden     Hall 

Gardens,  Langwathby, 
R.S.O. 

Thomas      Tunstall,      Carleton 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average 

Average 

Over  good 

Average ; 

Under 

good 

very  good 

Hill,    Penrith. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Backhouse  Gowan,  Castle 
Gardens,  Whitehaven. 

LANCASHIRE  

Under; good 

Under; good 

Under; good 

Under ; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Hall    Gardens,    Preston. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

E.  F.  Hazelton.  Knowsley 
Gardens,    Present. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Wm.  Ash  ton,  Wrightington 
Hall  Gardens,  Wigan. 

Average ; 

Under ; good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Over 

Average ; 

Benjamin  Cromwell,  The  Gar- 

very good 

good 

very  good 

dens,  Cleveley  Allerton 
Liverpool. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average 

Thomas  Wyton,  The  Gardens,. 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

Abbevstead,   Lancaster. 

Over ;  very 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Morellos ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Ben.    Ashton     Lathom    House 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Ormskirk. 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under; good 

G.  H.  Tansley,  Withe  rslack 
Hall  Gardens,  Grange-over- 

WESTMORELAND  ... 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

F.  Clarke,  Lowthcr  Castle 
Gardens,   Penrith. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gar- 
dens,   Kirkbv   Lonsdale. 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

W.  Gibson.  Levees  Hall  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Miinthorpc. 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

J.    Coupland.    Brougham    Hall 

good 

bad 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Penrith. 

8,  England.  S.W. 

CORNWALL     

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

A.      Mitchell,      Tchidy     Parkr 

Camborne. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Alfred    S.    Read.    Port    Eliot, 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

St.    Germans,    R.S.O. 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Wm.  Sangwin,  Trelissick 
Gardens^  Truro. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

W.     H.     Bennett,      Menabilly 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Par  Station. 

DEVONSHIRE    

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Andrew  Hope,  38,  Prospect 
Park,  Exeter. 

good 

good 

good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ; good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Geo.   Baker,   Membland    Gar- 

over 

fair 

good 

dens,    Newtcn    Ferrers,  Ply- 
mouth. 
James     Mavne,     Blcton     Gar- 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

dens,  East  Budleigh. 

Average ; 

Average 

Under 

Lender 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

G.      Foster,      Dawlish      Road 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Tei^nmouth. 

Under 

Over;  good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under ;  poor 

Over ;  good 

T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimure  Gar- 
dens,   Exeter. 

Average ; 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

T.   Seward,  Saltram  Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

Ply  mp  ton. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average 

William  Keen,  Bowdrn  Hall 
Gardens,  Gloucester. 

Average ; 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under ; good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 

Under 

John        Banting,        Tortworth 

good 

good 

Gardens.    Fal field. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

LTnder 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

W.  H.  Berry,  Highain  Court 
Gardens,   Gloucester. 

Average 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Wm.     Nash,     Badminton    Gar- 

over 

good 

good 

dens,    Chippenham. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROTS-f  continued). 


COUNTY. 


APPLES. 


8,  England.  S.W. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HEREFORDSHIRE  .. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


■SOMERSETSHIRE    .. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


WALES  : 

-CARMARTHEN- 
SHIRE 
CARNARVONSHIRE 


DENBIGHSHIRE  

FLINTSHIRE  

GLAMORGANSHIRE 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

bad 

Under 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 


PEARS. 


PLUMS. 


CHERRIES. 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


LTnder ;  bad 
Under 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


MERIONETHSHIRE 

MONTGOMERY- 
SHIRE 
PEMBROKESHIRE  .. 


Under ;  good 

Under 
Under ;  bad 
Under;  bad 

Average 

Bad 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 


IRELAND : 

9,  Ireland.  N. 
ANTRIM     |  Under  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 


ARMAGH 

■CAVAN     , 

DUBLIN 

GALWAY 


MAYO    .. 

MEATH 


TYRONE     

WEST  MEATH 


WJCKLOW 


Under  ; 

very   good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under 


Over;  very 

good 
Over;  good 


Under 


Average  ; 
good 


Under 
Under;  none 


Under 


Under ;  good 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Much  under 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Under;  good 

Under 
Under;  good 

Average 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Much  under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Morellos 

Average 

Under ;  bad 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Bad 

Under  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average 


Under ;  good 
Under 
Under 

Under;  bad 


Under 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Average 


Bad 
Under;  bad 
Under;  good 
Under;  bad 
Under  ;  bad 
Under 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Under 


Under;  good 

Under 
Under;  bad 

Average 
Under;  good 


Under 
Under ;  good 

Bad 

Average 


Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 


Average ; 
good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 


Under  ; 
very  good 


Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 


APRICOTS. 


Under;  good 


Over 
Under 


Average : 
good 


Under ;  bad 


Under;  bad 

Average 

Bad 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 
very  good 


Under ;  bad 
Average 


Under ;  bad 


Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 


Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under 


Under 


Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  very 

good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Under ;  bad 
Over ;  good 

Under 
Under;  good 
Under ;  good 


Under ;  bad 


Under  ;  bad 


Average 


Under ;  good 


Average 


Over 


Average ; 
good 

'■    i 

Vi  TV   pmd 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 


Over ;  very 
good 


,  Under;  very 
good 

Bad 

Average 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

jl;«  ►'  "I 
Average  ; 

good 


NUTS. 


Over  ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 
Good 

Over 

Average ; 

bad 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over 


Under 


Under 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 


Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ; good 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 


Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 

Average 


Over 
Average 


Average ; 
good 


Good 
Under 


Under 
Under 
Over 


Average ; 
good 
Over 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Win.  Daffurn,         Elmstree 

House   Gardens,   Tetbury. 

G.  Kettringham,  Eyford  Park 
Gardens,    Moreton-in-Marsh 

F.  C.  Walton,  Stanley  Pork 
Gardens,  Stroud. 

A.  Chapman,  Westonbirt 
House  Gardens,  Tetbury. 

A.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Sudcley 
Cas'Ie  Gardens,  Winch- 
combe. 

Thos.  Spencer,  Goodrich 
Court  Gardens,  Ross. 

George  Mullins,  East  nor 
Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

C.  Smith,  Barton  Court  Gar- 
dens, Colwall,  Malvern. 

W.  F.  Wood,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange   Gardens,   Caerleon. 

John  Lockyer,  Park  Gardens, 
Pontvpool. 

Thos.  Coomber,  The  Hendre 
Gardens,   Monmouth. 

J.  Bashu.m,  Fair  Oak  Nur- 
series, Bassaleg,  near  New- 
port. 

William  Hallett,  Cossington, 
Bridgwater. 

John  Crook^  Forde  Abbey 
Gardens,  Chard. 

Samuel  Kidley,  Chipley  Park 
Gardens,    Wellington. 

A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 
dens, Stourport. 

A.  Pettigrew,  Hewell  Grange 
Gardens.  Redditch. 

William  Crump,  Madrcsneld 
Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 


William  Parker,  Neuaddfawr 
Gardens,   Llandovery. 

H.  Weaver,  Vaynol  Park  Gar- 
dens, Bangor. 

T.  Evans,  Gwydyr  Castle 
Gardens,  Llanrwst. 

Walter  Speed,  Penrhyn  Castle 
Gardens,  Bangor. 

Walter  Weir,  Rhosnessn.  v. 
Wrexham. 

John  Forsyth,  Hawarden 
Castle  Gardens,  Chester. 

R.  Milner,  Margam  Park 
Gardens,    Port   Talbot. 

Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  St.  Fagan's 
Castle  Gardens,  nr.  Cardiff. 

J.  S.  Higgins,  Rhug  Gardens, 
Corwen. 

John  Lambert,  Powis  Castle 
Gardens,   Welshpool. 

Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeck  Park- 
Gardens,  Haverfordwest. 


Average 

Average 
Average 


Under 

Under ;  very 
good 


Under;  bad 


Average ; 
good 


J.    MacLean,    The    Gardens, 

Shanes    Castle. 
A.   D.   Preston,   Loughgall 

Wm.  Berry,  The  Gardens, 
Farnham. 

A.  Campbell,  St.  Anne's  Gar- 
dens,  Clontarf. 

Andrew  Porter,  Woodlawn 
Gardens. 

Thomas  Dunne,  Lough  Cutra. 
Castle  Gardens,  Gort. 

Patrick  Connolly,  Cranmore 
Gardens,   Ballinrobe. 

Michael  McKeown,  Fruit 
Grower,  Julianstown,  Drog- 
heda. 

Fred.  W.  Walker,  Sion  House 
Gardens,  Sion  Mills. 

George  Bogie,  The  Gardens, 
Pakenham  H-Ml.  Castle  Pol- 
lard. 

William  OwV_!.  Powerscourt 
Gardens,    Enniskerry. 

D.  Brough,  Coollattin,  Shille- 
lagh.  
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CKOPS-f^/,««„?;. 


COUNTY. 


10.  Ireland.  S. 
CARLOW     .... 

CLARK     

CORK    

KILDARE   

KILKENNY   .. 
ROSCOMMON 
TIPPERARY 
WAT1CRFORD 


CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 


GUERNSEY 

JERSEY    ..... 


ISLE-OF- 

MAN 


Over  ;  very 

good 
Over ;   very 

good 

\ '.  i  i  [gi 

AviTii^r  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over  ;   \  ery 

good 


PEARS. 


Under ; good 
Under :  good 


Average  ; 


1  'n<li  i  . 

average 

Under  ;  bad 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under  ;   bad 

Over  ;  very- 
good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


Unde 


CHERRIES 


Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under ; good 

Under 

Under 
Under;  good 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Under ; good 


Under 
Under; good 


Under 


Average 
Under; good 


Under ; bad 
Under 

Under 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average 

n i 

Avers  i 

■  i 


Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average  ; 
good 


PEACHES 
and  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Under 


Under ;  bad 


Under 


Under 

l 'n.li :  .  bad 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Under 


APRICOTS 


I  'mlii  ,   bad 


Under ;  good 
Under 

Average 
Under; good 


Under;  bad 


Under 


SMALL 

Lki'i  rs. 


Average  ; 
very  good 

A\  erage  ; 

very  good 

Over 

Average ; 

very  good 

Over;  good 


Over 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

: 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 


Average 

Over ;  very 
good 


Am  rage  : 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Average  ; 

very  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 


Aveiage 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Average  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 


Over ;  good 


NUTS. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under ;  good 


Average 
Average 


F.    R.    Browne,    The    Gardens, 

Borris   House,    Borris. 
Alfred     Barker,     Carrigoran, 

New  mar  ket-on-  Fergus. 
William   Clarke,   Castle   Ci  ine 

Gardens,  Sixrailebridgi 
C.    Price,    Michelstown    Castle 

Gardens. 
Frederick    Bedford,    Stra 

Hous"       Gardens,       St  rail  an 

Station. 
A.    Black,    Carton,    Maynooth. 

F.      France,     The     Gardens, 

Bessborough   Park,   Piltown. 
Terence    Rogers,    F rem  1m 

House  Gardens,  Frenchpark. 
John    Doolan,     The   Gai  d 

Minella,   Clonmel. 
Thumas        Dunn.        Stratually 

Castle  Gardens,  Tallow. 


C.  Smith  and  Son,  Caledonia 

Nursery. 
Robert    Reid,    Spiing    Grove, 

Si.   Lawrence. 


James    Inglis,   The    Nurseries* 
Brunswick   Road,   Douglas. 


SUMMARY    FOR    COUNTIES. 


Records. 


Apples. 


Pears. 


Cherries. 


Peaches. 


Apricots. 


Small 
Fruits. 


Straw- 


Nuts. 


SCOTLAND. 


Number cf  Records. 

Average 

Over      

Under 


(50) 
9 

a 

39 


(47) 
4 
0 

13 


(44) 
5 
0 

39 


5 

0 


(20, 
14 
1 


(20) 
7 
1 

12 


30 
7 
13 


(50) 


(7l 
3 
0 
4 


ENGLAND. 

Number  of  Records... 

(167) 

(167) 

(151) 

(160) 

(1221 

(109) 

(167) 

(167) 

(105) 

Average 

90 

25 

10 

64 

50 

20 

101 

105 

49 

Over       

30 

4 

1 

11 

4 

5 

38 

37 

8 

Under 

47 

138 

140 

85 

68 

84 

28 

25 

48 

WALES. 

Number  of  Records  . 

(11) 

(11) 

(10) 

(10) 

(8) 

(6) 

(11) 

(ID 

(7) 

Average 

2 

2 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

8 

2 

Over       

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Under 

8 

9 

10 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

3 

IRELAND. 

Number  of  Records... 

(22) 

(21) 

(20) 

(18) 

(10) 

(111 

(22) 

(22) 

(12) 

Average 

7 

5 

5 

9 

2 

3 

14 

13 

7 

Over      

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

5 

0 

Under 

8 

15 

15 

9 

7 

7 

1 

4 

5 

CHANNEL    ISLANDS. 

Number  of  Records- 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1) 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(0) 

Average 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Over      

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Under 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GRAND    SUMMARY 

Records. 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

Peaches. 

Apricots. 

Small 
Fruits. 

Straw-            N 
berries. 

Number  of  Records... 

Average            

Over      

Under 

(253) 
109 
40 
104 

(249)         |      (228) 

36                    20 

7                      1 

206                  207 

(229) 
8) 
12 
131 

(161) 
70 
6 
85 

(147) 

30 

8 

109 

(253) 
152 
55 
46 

(2531 
165 
54 
34 

(131) 
61 
10 
6) 

70 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
Printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  semiing  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


July  30 


July  31 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug. 


l| 


THURSDAY,        Aug.    2 


R.H.S.  Conversazione  in  Vincent 
Square  Hall,  9  p.m. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet. 

Opening  of  International  Confer- 
ence on  Plant  Breeding  in 
R.H.S.  Hall,  10.30  a.m. 

Dinner  at  the  Hort.Club,  6.30p.m. 

Continuation  of  Conference  in 
the  morning  and  visit  to  Bur- 
ford  Gardens  in  the  afternoon. 

Closing  day  of  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
Conference. 


FRIDAY, 


Aug. 


"J  Banquet  in  the  Roy.  Hort.  Soc. 
(     Hall,  at  6.30  p.m. 

Visit  of  Conference  guests  and 
I     others  to  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Acton. 


.Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Y'ears  at  Chiswick — 63  3°. 
-Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  July  25  (6  p.m.):  Max.  74°;  Min. 
56°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  Julv  26 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  300;  Temp.,  72";  Weather- 
Fine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  July  25  (6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  68tf 
Eastern  Counties;  Min.  54*  Orkneys. 


SALES. 

TUESDAY- 

Freehold  Properties  comprising  Modern  Farm  Building, 
Freehold  Cottages,  Pasture,  Meadow  Grazing,  and 
Woodland,  at  Fambridge-on-Couch,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  2. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  12.45.  L.  Harrisii,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  tie  Morris,  at  3. 

SATURDAY— 

Freehold  Horticultural  Property,  Mount  Pleasant  Nur- 
sery, Hailsham,  Sussex,  at  Gildredge  Hotel,  Eastbourne, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  4. 


By   the   courtesy    of   our   corre- 

°u|*         spondents    in    all    parts    of    the 

Crops.       British   Isles  we  are  enabled  to 

lay  before  our  readers  a  tabular 
statement  which  will  enable  them  to  form  a 
generally  accurate  notion  of  the  condition 
.and  prospects  of  the  fruit  crops  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  Those  who  require  a  detailed  ac- 
count will  find  it  on  p.  64  and  subsequent 
pages.  For  others  the  tabular  summaries 
will  probably  suffice.  The  general  result  is 
bad,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  we  had 
feared,  for  Apples  yield  something  approach- 
ing to  half  a  crop,  and  in  as  many  as  forty 
•cases  they  are  recorded  as  above  the  average. 
Scotland  and  Wales  come  out  very  badlv  as 
regards  this  the  most  important  fruit-crop  of 
the  year,  but  England  has  been  more 
favoured.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
Devonshire,  which  county  has  a  similar  re- 
cord as  regards  Pears,  which,  although  un- 
usually deficient  in  most  counties,  are  better 
represented  in  Devon.  Plums  are  almost  a 
total  failure  everywhere.  "  Small  fruits  " 
are  not  specified  individually  in  the  table, 
but  collectively  the  record  is  not  a  bad 
one,  though  many  correspondents  state 
that  Raspberries  have  done  well,  whilst 
Gooseberries  have  not  maintained  their  usual 


reputation.  Strawberries,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  early  blossoms,  have  not 
done  badly  on  the  whole,  for  the  Strawberry 
provides  a  succession  of  flower-buds,  so  that 
if  the  earliest  get  injured  the  latest  ones 
escape  unscathed.  Some  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  on  another  page  (page 
72),  to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

An  unusual  number  of  forms  has  been  re- 
turned to  us  too  late  to  enable  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  omissions  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  general  averages.  We  may 
have  an  opportunity  in  subsequent  issues  of 
making  use  of  the  information  obligingly 
supplied  by  our  correspondents. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  year  the 
calamity  is  attributable  in  the  main  through- 
out the  whole  country  to  the  inclement 
weather  during  the  flowering  season,  as  in- 
deed it  generally  is,  but  there  is  work  for  our 
meteorologists  to  determine  the  connection 
between  the  autumn  climate  of  last  year  and 
its  effect  on  the  maturation  of  the  wood  and 
the  development  of  the  flower-buds,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  the  relations  between  the  spring 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  flowers  at 
the  period  of  expansion.  Some  of  our 
Devonshire  correspondents  might  be  able  to 
explain  the  relative  immunity  of  the  Apple 
and  Pear  crops  in  that  county  from  the 
general  disaster. 

Some  of  our  Belgian  colleagues,  we  see,  have 
been  inveighing  against  the  stupidity  (betise) 
of  plants,  which  never  learn  by  experience, 
but  which  year  by  year  seem  unable  to  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances  and  become  more 
or  less  the  victims  of  unpropitious  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  ver-v  nice  to  have  something  upon 
which  to  cast  the  blame,  but  is  it  certain  that 
we  hybridists  and  cultivators  are  not  as  much 
or  more  in  fault  than  the  so-styled  stupid 
fruit  trees?  The  raising  of  late-flowering 
varieties  and  the  selection  of  sheltered 
localities  are  certainly  not  entirely  outside  our 
capabilities. 

To  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of 
view,  has  not  the  consumer,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  rejoice  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
home  crops  can  be  and  are  so  fully  compen- 
sated for,  not  only  by  foreign  importations, 
but  also  by  the  vast  quantities  sent  us  from 
our  own  kith  and  kin  across  the  oceans? 

In  sending  out  the  fruit-forms  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  our  correspondents  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  summer  pruning.  In  a 
subsequent  number  we  shall  summarise  the 
information  so  obligingly  communicated,  but 
we  may  here  remark  in  passing  that  the 
answers  show  that  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  practice,  just  as  there  is 
divergence  of  practice  in  the  time  and  method 
of  carrying  out  the  operation.  The  results  are 
described  by  some  correspondents  as  "  in- 
different "  and  by  others  as  "  most  satisfac- 
tory." It  appears  that  the  system  is  most 
popular  in  early  districts,  and  least  beneficial 
in  cold,  late  localities  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  adverse.  So  far  as  we  have  yet 
studied  the  replies  they  confirm  our  opinion 
that  in  many  instances  in  which  summer 
pruning  has  proved  unsatisfactory  the  opera- 
tion has  been  carried  out  too  early  in  the 
season  and  has  therefore  been  followed  by 
secondary  growths  which  are  extremely  un- 
desirable. 


Our       Supplementary       Illustration.— 

There  is  no  more  effective  waterside  plant  than 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  the  spiked  Lythrum  or  Purple 
Loosestrife,  which  grows  wild  in  this  country  in 
wet  ditches  and  marshy  places,  and  flowers  freely 
and  continuously  in  summer.  There  are  garden 
varieties  of  it  with  colours  of  a  more  pleasing 
shade,  but  the  wild  type  is  quite  showy  enough  to 
be  worth  a  rod  or  so  of  ground  wherever  there  is 
water.  It  grows  from  4  to  G  feet  in  height  and  is 
easily  multiplied  by  division  or  cuttings.  Lakes, 
ponds,  streams,  and  riversides  might  easily  be 
made  much  more  charming  than  they  generally 
are  if  only  such  plants  as  the  Loosestrife,  Flag, 
Yellow  Iris,  Rodgersia,  Globe  Flower,  Primula 
japonica,  Iris  laevigata,  and  I.  ensata,  Caltha, 
Arundo  conspicua  and  A.  Donax,  Osmunda,  and 
other  Ferns  were  utilised  for  such  positions ; 
the  plants  would  be  at  home  and  they  would 
beautify  their  surroundings.  This  kind  of  garden- 
ing is  possible  only  where  rats  and  water-fowl  are 
kept  in  check.  At  Kew,  writes  a  correspondent, 
numbers  of  visitors  appear  to  find  more  pleasure 
in  gazing  at  a  peacock's  tail  or  the  movements  of 
geese  and  ducks  than  in  plants,  consequently 
there  are  more  birds  than  is  good  for  waterside 
gardening ;  but  in  private  places  this  difficulty 
would  not  arise.  What  a  lovely  garden  might  be 
made  with  the  hosts  of  plants  that  grow  best  in  or 
within  easy  root-reach  of  water,  and  yet,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  such  garden  has  yet  been  attempted. 
The  lake  at  Kew  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
water  garden  if  only  the  geese,  &c,  could  be  sent 
to  the  Zoo  !  After  all,  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
keeping  herds  of  deer,  goats,  &c,  in  the  garden  as 
there  is  for  keeping  destructive  birds.  A  few 
monkeys,  parrots,  and  perhaps  a  tiger  would  be 
equally  appropriate  in  the  Palm-house,  at  any 
rate  the  crowds  would  prefer  them  to  the  plants. 

Dr.  Augustine  Henry  left  Liverpool  on  the 
25th  inst.  for  British  Colombia,  Oregon,  &c. 
His  object  is  to  study  some  of  the  interesting 
trees  in  that  country,  which  are  of  so  much 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
forestry. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Carpenteria.  Mr. 
Kingsmill,  of  Harrow  Weald,  kindly  sends  ua 
a  specimen  of  this  shrub,  with  large  finely 
developed  flowers.  The  plant  has  been  grow- 
ing outside  and  unprotected  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  is  now  a  large  shrub. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. — We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  show 
will  be  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next, 
August  1  and  2.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
at  the  address  already  mentioned. 

Nurseryman  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. — 

Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Baker's,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Wolver- 
hampton and  Codsall,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough 
of  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Baker  was  for  many 
years  head  of  the  firm  of  James  Baker  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  boot  manufacturers,  but  some  years  ago 
severed  his  connection  with  the  boot  trade  and 
established  a  first-class  nursery  at  Codsall,  and 
florist  and  seed  shops  in  Wolverhampton.  Mr. 
Baker  is  also  an  honorary  member  cf  the 
British   Gardeners'   Association. 

National  Potato  Society. — Mr.  Walter 
P.  Wright  having  been  appointed  Horticul- 
tural Superintendent  at  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary  to  the  above  Society. 
The  College  will  gain  what  the  Society  will  lose. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett  replaces  Mr.  Wright  as 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  University  Col- 
lege,  Reading,  is  the  treasurer. 
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Fruit  Sales  in  Austria. — A  very  useful 
work  is  carried  out  in  Austria  during  the  fruit 
season  with  regard  to  the  selling  and  buying 
of  fruit  by  the  Fruit  Cultivators'  Society, 
which  distributes,  free  of  cost,  all  over  the 
empire,  the  current  prices  of  fruit,  and  replies 
to  all  matters  concerning  the  fruit  trade  as  well 
as  negotiates  sales.  At  the  present  time  large 
quantities  of  Cherries  are  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Fruit  Sales  Agency,  whose  offices  are  at 
Kornenburg,  Vienna.  Why  have  we  nothing 
similar  on  this  side  of  the  Channel? 

Th^    Late   Count  de   Kerchove. — As  was 

to  be  expected,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural ,and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  is 
taking  steps  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
late  zealous  and  enlightened  president,  and  is 
invoking  the  aid  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  part  in  the  "  Ghent  (Quinquen- 
nials." We  shall  probably  be  in  a  position  to 
give  more  explicit  particulars  later  on.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  sure  the  movement  will  have 
the  earnest  sympathy  of  all  those  who  were 
brought  into  relation  with  the  deceased  presi- 
dent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Malay  States. — We  note  the  publication, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  of  the  first  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  As  this  department, 
says  Mr.  Carruthers,  was  only  initiated  in 
June,  1905,  this  report  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
more  prophetic  than  historical  character.  Some 
useful  work,  however,  has  been  done,  and  pre- 
parations made  for  future  work  when  the  de- 
partment is  fully  equipped.  Its  functions  are: 
— "  1.  The  study  of  various  physiological  and 
pathological  botanical  questions  bearing  on  the 
economic  plants  of  the  Malay  States.  2.  The 
care  of  the  health  of  all  cultivated  plants,  and 
constant  watch  for  the  earliest  signs  of  any 
disease,  that  steps  may  be  at  once  taken  to 
eradicate  it.  3.  The  carrying  on  of  experiments 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  i.  The  intro- 
duction and  trial  of  new  economic  plants  suit- 
able for  profitable  cultivation,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds  and  plants  of  these  to  those  wishing 
to  begin  the  cultivation.  5.  The  giving  of  advice 
and  information  on  agricultural,  botanical,  and 
horticultural   questions." 

Electricity  as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

— Readers  may  remember  the  article  we  pub- 
lished in  the  early  spring  describing  the  expeii- 
ments  being  carried  out  at  Bevington,  near 
Evesham,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  electricity  in 
growing  corn-crops,  and  it  may  interest  them 
considerably  to  know  how  it  is  progressing.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Newman,  the  engineer  in  charge,  states 
that  unfortunately  some  portions  of  the  appara- 
tus was  delivered  late,  and  temporary  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made ;  consequently,  break- 
downs occurred,  and  instead  of  working  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day,  the  average  bitween  March 
16  and  May  was  only  four.  Various  troubles  in- 
cidental to  all  experimental  work  occurred,  so  if 
under  the  circumstances  an  increase  in  the  yield 
can  be  recorded,  there  bids  fair  to  be  an 
excellent  result  another  season  when  everything 
is  "  ship-shape."  In  the  Wheat  field,  it  may  be 
remembered  we  stated  that  19  acres  had  been 
planted;  these  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  English 
white,  electrified,  9  acres;  unelectrified,  1J 
acres.  Manitoba,  electrified,  3  acres ;  unelec- 
trified, 5J-.  Sowing  took  place  in  February,  and 
the  current  was  turned  on  in  March,  when  the 
plants  were  well  showing.  The  ground  had 
been  somewhat  trampled  upon  while  the  poles 
and  wiring  were  being  erected,  and  this  did  not 
improve  lhe  crop  So  far  the  crop  promises 
well  and  should  prove  quite  30  per  cent,  heavier, 
while  the  yield  of  straw  is  considerably  greater. 
On    the    electrified    portions    of    the    field,    the 


noticeable  difference  is  better  stcoling,  which  re- 
sults in  a  larger  number  of  ears,  but  at  present 
it  is  not  noticeable  that  the  number  of  grains  per 
ear  or  the  size  of  ear  has  increased.  The  straw 
is  from  4  to  8  inches  taller,  and  the  plant  itself 
is  apparently  stronger,  but  it  was  no  earlier  than 
the  unelectrified  part.  The  difference  in  the 
Manitoba  yield  is  more  noticeable,  though  with 
the  Barley  it  is  not  observable  on  account  of 
disturbing  factors.  As  to  the  manure  used, 
last  autumn  the  part  experimented  upon 
was  fertilised  with  farmyard  manure,  while 
artificials  were  used  on  the  control  part 
in  the  spring.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  say  if  it  will  pay  until  the  crops  are 
in,  and  the  actual  increase  is  known.  It 
depends  cntiiely  upon  what  the  increase  of  crop, 
minus  the  running  expenses  and  depreciation, 
will  pay  on  the  capital  expended.  A  one  horse- 
power plant  will  supply  50  acres,  and  running 
expenses  are  not  a  considerable  item,  and,  of 
course,  depreciation  of  the  plant  should  be  small. 
Installation  varies  according  to  local  conditions, 
but  it  should  vary  from  £15  to  £20  per  acre  for 
areas  up  to  10  acres,  and  £5  per  acre  for  100 
acres. 

Lincoln  Park. --We  learn  from  the  American 
journals  that  the  Kentucky  farm  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  has  been  secured 
for  the  nation,  and  that  it  will  be  developed  as 
a  public  park.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
110  acres,  which  are  to  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Guy 
Lowell,  of  Boston. 

The  Botanical  Magazine.  -  We  learn  that 
Mr.  Hemsley  is  only  responsible  for  the  very 
interesting  historical  introduction  to  the  Bolani- 
cal  Magazine,  and  that  the  index  itself  was  not 
compiled  by  him.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
various  corrections  and  critical  notes,  which 
have  accumulated  at  ,Kew,  have  in  consequence 
been  omitted. 

Plant  Food  requirements  of  Bearing 
Fruit  Trees.— The  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  has.  says  the  National  Nurseryman,  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  the  food  used  by  bearing 
fruit  trees  during  one  season's  growth.  This 
investigation  included  the  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Quince.  The  figures  seem  to  show 
that  "  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
plant-food  constituents  are  approximately  the  same 
for  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  This  means 
that,  under  like  conditions  of  soil  fertility,  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  one  variety 
would  also  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  varieties, 
so  far  as  the  supply  of  these  plant-food  constituents 
is  concerned.  What  particular  proportions  are 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  particular 
soil  can  be  determined  only  by  special  experiment. ' ' 
The  amount  of  plant-food  taken  from  the  soil  per 
acre  by  the  different  crops  and  compared  with 
wheat  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Variety         No.  of  trees  Nitrogen,    Ph°sP$°ri= 
'  per  acre. 

Apple  . .  35 

Peach  . .  120 

Pear     . .  120 

Plum   ..  120 

Quince,.  240 

Wheat..  *20 

•Bushels. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  Peach  uses  the  largest 
amount  of  plant-food.  The  pome  fruits  give 
results  much  alike.  But  all  of  the  fruits  use  more 
food  than  will  an  acre  of  Wheat  yielding  at  the  rate 
of  20  bushels  of  grain  and  a  ton  of  straw.  The 
moral  is,  therefore,  that  our  acre  of  fruit  trees 
should  receive  larger  amounts  of  fertiliser  than 
the  same  area  of  Wheat.  Yet  the  practice  is  in 
many  sections  to  fertilise  for  Wheat  and  let  the 
fruit  trees  take  care  of  themselves. 


pounds. 

pounds. 

51-5 

140 

550 

74-5 

180 

720 

29-5 

70 

33  0 

29-5 

8-5 

380 

45-5 

15-5 

57  0 

39-5 

120 

162 

Phenomenal  Hailstorm  in  Ireland. 
In  the  early  afternoon  of  June  28  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ballinora  were  suddenly  enveloped  in 
intense  darkness.  Only  a  few  seconds  more 
elapsed,  and  the  hail,  or  rather  the  fragments  of 
ice  an  inch  in  diameter,  beat  the  earth  with  a 
tremendous  force.  The  writer  has  seen  Potato 
gardens  with  not  a  stalk  left  standing — cut  down 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  the  mower.  The  Oat  crop 
has  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  Mangels  and 
Turnips  met  the  same  fate,  but  the  latter  show 
some  signs  of  recovering,  and,  owing  to  the 
long  time  for  growth  yet  before  them,  may  not 
result  in  serious  loss.  It  appears  to  have  been 
at  its  height  in  the  Ballinora  and  Ballincollig 
portion  of  its  course,  as  evidenced  by  the  great 
destruction  in  those  places,  trees  12  inches  in 
diameter  having  been  smashed  half-way  from 
the  base.  The  time  taken  by  the  cyclone  to 
pass  over  a  given  point  was  about  ten  minutes  ; 
the  breadth  or  diameter  of  the  spiral,  judging 
from  its  destructive  effects,  could  not  exceed 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  edges  must  have 
been  well  defined. 

German  Nurserymen.— The  Society  of  Ger- 
man Nurserymen  (Verband  der  Handelsgartner 
Deutschlands)  announce  that  the  office  of  the 
Society  has  been  removed  to  97-98,  Bergstrasse, 
Rexdorf,  Berlin.  Ilerr  Beckmann  is  the  general 
secretary. 

British  Gardeners'  Association.— At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  this  as- 
sociation, Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  in  the  chair, 
24  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total 
number  up  to  925.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  head 
gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  vice-chairman.  Several 
members  of  the  association  having  enquired  if  a 
tour  round  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in  Belgium 
could  be  arranged  this  year,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society,  the  council  considered  the 
time  now  at  their  disposal  was  insufficient  for 
making  proper  arrangements.  The  secretary, 
however,  was  requested  to  obtain  information 
with  a  view  to  arranging  a  continental  tour  for 
gardeners  in  1907.  If  it  is  possible  to  make 
arrangement  for  meetings  of  the  association  during 
the  Shrewsbury  show  in  August  and  the  Edin- 
burgh show  in  September,  this  will  be  done  in 
order  to  bring  the  objects  of  the  association 
before  gardeners  in  the  provinces,  and  to  combat 
the  erroneous  views  that  still  prevail  in  many 
q  larters  on  this  matter. 

The  Prevention  of  Commercial  Cor- 
ruption.— The  House  of  Commons  lately  passed 
through  its  final  stages  a  Bill,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  facts 
brought  to  light  startled  the  public  at  the  time, 
but  many  of  them  now  are  only  too  familiar. 
The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  of 
Killowen  gave  instances  of  goods  being  wil- 
fully destroyed  by  corrupt  employes  in  order 
that  they  might  get  a  fresh  commission  on  a 
fresh  order.  He  showed  that  throughout  our 
commercial  and  industrial  life  the  practice  of 
secret  commissions  was  creating,  and  still  is 
creating,  gross  dishonesty,  and  he  demonstrated 
that  without  an  amendment  of  the  law  the  evil 
would  grow  worse,  for  the  dishonest  would  drag 
down  the  honest.  The  present  Government,  to 
its  credit,  declined  to  allow  the  opposition  of  a 
few  members  to  stop  so  important  a  measure. 
Whether  the  Bill  will  do  all  that  is  hoped  from 
it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  at  any  rate,  says  the 
Daily  Graphic,  stamps  as  a  crime  a  form  of 
corruption  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  character 
of  our  commercial  life.  We  do  not  see  how 
foreign  dealers  are  to  be  prevented  from  offer- 
ing illicit  commissions  and  discounts,  or  how 
the  consciences  of  the  recipients  are  to  De 
awakened. 
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The  Thoughtlessness  of  Plants. — "  In- 
deed," says  the  Moniteur  du  Jardinier,  "what 
thoughtless  things  fruit  trees  are.  Every  year  the 
sun  and  wind  play  the  same  tricks,  and  every  year 
the  plants  are  deceived  by  them.  For  centuries  past 
March  weather  has  been  at  first  fine  and  spring- 
like. Then,  despite  precedents,  almanacks,  past 
experience,  proverbs,  without  even  consulting 
newspaper  reports,  all  of  them— Peaches,  Almonds, 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples — clothe  themselves  in  their 
beautiful  white,  rosy,  or  red  blossoms.  They  are 
"dmired,  for  they  are  exquisite,  fresh,  beautiful,  in 
ihe  youth  of  the  year.  A  week  passes,  frosts  set 
in— result,  faded  flowers  and  a  bad  crop.  Old  as 
well  as  young,  untaught  by  experience,  next  year 
the  flowers  again  begin  the  same  proceedings, 
untaught  and  unteachable."  So  says  our  con- 
temporary, but  if  the  plants  could  speak  would 
they  not  say  that  the  cultivators  are  equally  heed- 
less of  experience  ? 

Index  Kewensis. — We  are  glad  to  announce 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  and  concluding 
part  of  the  first  supplement  as  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Dueand  and  B.  Daydon  Jackson. 
This  brings  the  list  down  to  the  end  of  1895. 
The  delay  in  publication  is,  we  regret  to  learn, 
attributable  to  the  impaired  eyesight  of  M. 
Dvrand,  who  says  that  the  correction  of  the 
proofs  has  entailed  on  him  much  suffering. 

Summer  Holidays. — There  is  much  talk  of 
holidays  at  this  time  of  year,  so  intending 
travellers  may  be  glad  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  many  beautiful  and  restful  places 
to  be  found  by  "  Doctor  East  Coast,"  and, 
further  still,  in  the  same  direction,  via  the 
Hook  of  Holland  to  the  Continent  in  gen  :ral. 
Mr.  Percy  Lindley's  new  guide  book,  published 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Company's  authority,  is 
quite  as  attractive  as  its  predecessors.  It  is, 
indeed,  apparently  an  enlarged  form  of  them, 
with  coloured  pictures  added.  The  information 
is  practical  as  well  as  eulogistic,  and  those 
choosing  a  place  wherein  to  pass  the  summer 
holidays  may  be  advised  to  consult  its  pages. 

Flowers  in  Season. — On  the  '25th  inst.,  we 
received   a  large  bunch   of  flowers  of  Chrysan- 
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themum  maximum  from  Mr.  G.  Hawley, 
Brookfield  Nursery,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham. 
This  hardy  species  is  one  of  the  best  border 
plants  for  cultivation  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
moist,  but  if  at  all  starved  much  of  its  hand- 
some habit  is  destroyed.  There  are  now  many 
varieties  with  larger  flowers  than  those  of  the 
type,  and  presumably  they  have  all  arisen  by 
selection.  The  varietal  name  attached  to  the 
flowers  received  is  that  of  Britannia,  and  they 
have  certainly  been  most  liberally  cultivated. 


Fig.  28. — PACKING  THE  STRAWBERRY  fruits. 


THE    STRAWBERRY    CROP. 

In  spite  of  the  gloomy  prognostications  con- 
cerning ths  Strawberry  crop,  the  season  that  is 
now  over  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  below  the  average.  May  fiosts  took  their 
usual  toll,  but  that  is  an  event  which  we  ought 
to  regard  nowadays  rather  as  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  Every  year  when  the  bloom  is  out 
frosts  occur  somewhere  in  England,  not "oi.lv  in 
May,  but  even  in  June.  This  year  there  was  a 
sharp  frost  in  the  Southampton  Strawberry- 
growing  district  on  June  2,  but  it  came  too  late 
to  do  any  serious  damage,  as  most  of  the  fruit 
was  set.  A  single  frost,  indeed,  seldom  does 
any  g;ent  amount  of  harm.  It  will  probably 
destroy  a  large  number  of  the  blooms  that  arc 
ai  tually  out,  but  others  will  be  protected  by 
the  foliage,  and  those  that  are  already  set  or 
not  yet  open  will  not  take  any  harm,  unless  the 
frost  be  something  very  exceptional.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  Strawberry  plant  does  not  pro- 
duce all  its  blossoms  a-t  the  same  time,  for  if 
that  were  so  the  chances  af  a  spring  frost 
destroying  the  crop  at  one  fell  swoop  would  be 
far  more  often  realised  than  at  present. 

As  for  prices,  they  have  been  as  low  as  ever 
this  year — a  sure  indication  that  the  supply  has 
not  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Even 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the 
Southampton  crop  had  only  been  on  the  market 
a  day  or  so,  one  might  have  seen  Strawberries 
being  sold  at  3d.  and  4d.  a  pound  on  the  barrows 
in  the  streets.  The  fruit  was  not,  of  course, 
of  the  best  quality,  but  it  was  passab'e,  and  if 
there  was  a  profit  at  all  on  the  retail  price,  the 
grower  must  have  received  very  little.  In  the 
.'-hops  at  the  same  time  the  best  berries  were 
fetching  lOd.  to  Is.  a  pound,  while  a  few  se- 
lected baskets  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
each  could  be  had  for  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  apiece, 
according  to  the  time  of  day  and  the  freshness 
of  the  fruit.  Smaller  berries,  or  "  seconds," 
and  rather  "  squashy "  at  that,  brought  6d. 
a  pound,  and  a  little  later  went  so  low  as  4d. 
Then  the  glut  came,  as  it  always  does,  and  best 
fruit  could  be  had  for  6d.  a  pound,  and  fairly  good 
berries  at  4d.  Retail  prices  do  not  generally  go 
much  below  that,  but  the  figures  of  the  retail 
shopkeeper  are  not  always  a  true  guidi  to  the 
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Fig.  30. — "returned  empties"  at  swanwick  station  (l.  and  s.w.  ry.). 


state  of  the  market  at  the  moment.  He  has  to 
think  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  and  to  make 
the  good  days  compensate,  if  possible,  for  the 
bad. 

At  the  height  of  the  season  the  Sou.hampton 
growers  were  receiving  from  about  a  shilling  to 
eighteen-pence  a  gallon  for  their  fruit,  a  gallon 
being  anything  between  51bs.  and  61bs.,  with- 
out any  special  weight  being  guaranteed.  It 
would  be  better  if  these  "  reputed "  gallon 
baskets  were  made  to  a  specified  standard,  so 
that  they  could  contain  a  guaranteed  weight  of 
fruit,  and  not,  as  now,  just  as  much  or  just  as 
little  as  they  will  hold.  The  grower  would 
benefit  if  this  standard  of  weight  were  adopted, 
because  the  purchaser  would  know  exactly  what 
hs  w  s  buying.  At  pre-ent  the  retailer,  as  well 
as  his  customer,  ''buys  a  pig  in  a  poke."  Six 
pounds  of  fruit  is  "supposed"  to  go  to  the 
gallon  ba-ket,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  sold  just 
;.s  it  is  received  from  the  grower,  without  being 
handled  in  any  way.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  case  of  an  easily  damaged 
fruit  like  the  Strawberry,  but  the  system  has  the 
drawback  referred  to.  Strawberries  picked  in 
this  way  are  usually  sold,  "basket  and  all," 
and  the  purchaser  cannot  tell,  except  roughlv, 
how  much  fruit  and  how  much  basket  he  is 
buying  at  so  much  a  pound.  The  baskets  them- 
selves vary  greatly  in  size  and  weight,  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  absolutely  dry,  for 
it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  them  left  out  in 
the  rain  or  in  open  sheds,  where  they  are  only 
paitially  protected  from  weather.  The  Kent 
grower,  who  sells  his  fruit  by  weight  in  bulk, 
and  not  by  reputed  measure,  gives  better  value 
to  the  purchaser  in  the  matter  of  weight,  but 
not  in  quality,  because  in  most  cases  the  Straw- 
berries have  to  be  handled  again  before  being 
delivered  to  the  purchaser.  Peck-baskets,  as 
used  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  of  the  ordinary 
flat  market  shape  as  used  for  Peas  and  other 
bulky  crops,  and  they  are  by  no  means  the  best 
kind  of  packages  for  the  marketing  of  such 
easily-bruised  fruit  as  Strawberries.  These 
baskets  contain  12  lbs.  of  fruit,  but  few  pur- 
chasers require  so  much  fruit  at  a  time,  except 
for  jam-making.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
Strawberries  are  bundled  out  of  their  baskets 
into  a  large  tray,  from  which  they  may  be 
scooped  up  as  wanted.  As  a  result  of  the 
turning-out  process  and  the  subsequent  scoop- 
ing UP>  the  fruit  is  badly  damaged,  and  is  never 
worth   as   much   as   that   which   is    sold   in   the 


original  packages  as  it  left  the  gardens.  It 
seems  surprising  that  the  Kentish  growers  have 
not  long  ago  appreciated  this  fact,  and  adopted 
the  handle  basket  for  marketing  their  frui\ 
Perhaps  they  are  influenced  to  some  extent  b.' 
the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  are  always 
ready  to  grant  a  lower  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
fruit  packed  in  the  I  irger  Hat  baskets,  but  this 
surely  must  be  very  false  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  grower.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  rail- 
to  handle  fruit  of  any  surt  in  lli-lb.  flat 
packages  than  in  baskets  of  half  the  size  and 
weight  with  handles.  The  forrre.  take  up  less 
room,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  latter,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  no  one,  even  if  more  careful 
than  the  ordinary  railway  porter  usual: 
can  handle  the  heavier  packages  without 
handles  as  gently  as  the  lighter  baskets 
with  them,  ?nd  ill.  n  tural  result  is  that  the 
peck-baskets  get  dumped  down  far  more  roughly 
than  the  others  to  the  great  detiiment  of  the 


fruit  within.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Southampton  growers  market  their  fruit 
under  better  conditions.  They  may  have  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  for  using  the  handle  bas- 
kets, because  the  railway  company  have  to  fit 
up  special  vans  with  shelves  to  carry  this  tort 
of  traffic,  but  the  better  condition  of  the  fruit 
on  arrival  at  the  market  should  amply  repay 
the  extra  labour  and  expense  involved.  If  the 
Hampshire  grower  could  improve  his  metho  s 
still  further  by  using  baskets  of  one  uniform  size 
with  a  guaiantee  to  the  salesman  (and  the  subse- 
quent purchaser)  as  to  the  nett  weight  of  the 
fruit,  the  kind  of  package  he  empkajs  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon. 

In  this  branch  of  the  fruit  industry,  however, 
we  again  find  the  fault  which  is  so  common  a 
feature  of  the  fruit  trade  in  England.  Foreign 
fruit-growers— especially  the  French  and  the 
Americans— have  long  ago  recognised  the  value 
of  grading  their  fruit  according  to  size  and 
quality.  Not  so  the  Englishman,  who  is  very 
slow  to  learn  a  lesson  which  has  been  brought 
home  to  him  so  bitterly  on  many  occasions. 
The  home  grower  still  persists  in  attempting  the 
old  fraud  of  placing  the  best  berries  on  the  top 
and  the  inferior  ones  down  below.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  deception  which  deceives  no  one,  if  one 
may  be  permitted  the  contradiction  of  terms. 
The  salesman  knows  all  about  it,  the  retail  shop- 
keeper learned  the  trick  the  very  first  time  he 
handled  a  basket  of  British  fruit,  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  never  [?]  imposed  upon  by  the  practice. 
Why,  t'len,  is  the  British  grower  so  persistent 
in  his  obstinacy?  There  is  no  need  to  grade 
fruit  too  closely,  but  there  should  be  a  severe 
line  drawn  between  good  and  bad—"  firsts  "  and 
"seconds."  It  is  no  good  putt.ng  damaged,  un- 
ripe, misshapen,  or  small  fruit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
discovered.  Someone  is  bound  to  come  across 
it,  and  a  dissatisfied  customer  will  be  the  result. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  every  time 
a  customer  is  dissatisfied  with  British  fruit  he 
is  tempted  to  patronise  the  foreig'ner.  This 
remark  applies  to  every  kind  of  fruit  as  well  as 
t  Strawberries.  The  average  customer  does  not 
care  whether  he  buys  fruit  of  British  or  foreign 
origin  so  long  as  it  is  good  and  ieliable.  Some- 
times, of  course,  he  has  to  buy  what  he  can 
get,  but  when  he  has  the  choice  he  is  more  likely 
to  buy  good  foreign  Cherries  than  bad  English 
Strawberries,  and  pioperly-graded  American 
Apples  in  preference  to  a  lot  of  English  non- 
descripts of  five  or  six  different  sorts   all  bun- 
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died  anyhow  into  one  basket.  The  English 
grower  has  plenty  to  learn  yet  in  the  matter  of 
marketing  his  fruit,  especially  as  regards  grad- 
ing and  careful   packing. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Strawberry  industry  of  the  present  day, 
but  the  importance  of  the  business  may  be  well 
gauged  by  a  glance  at  the  following  figures, 
kindly  supplied  by  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company.  During  last  season 
no  fewer  than  1,480,000  baskets  of  Strawberries 
were  despatched  from  the  district  near  South- 
ampton, which  includes  the  neighbouring  places 
of  Bursledon,  Swanwick,  Wickham,  Fareham, 
Botley,  Sholing,  &c.  This  huge  number  of 
baskets,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  came 
to  about  3,400  tons,  required  an  average  of  six 
special  trains  a  day  at  the  height  of  the  season 
to  bring  it  to  the  market.  London  took  about 
half  of  this  gigantic  crop,  and  the  rest  of  it 
went  to  the  large  towns  of  the  Midlands  .and 
the  North.  Scotland  is  also  a  gcod  customer, 
and  repays  in  some  measure  the  amount  she 
consumes  by  sending  to  the  South,  after  the 
English  crop  is  over,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
Strawberry  does  well.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
a-tonishing  figures  from  the  Southampton  dis- 
trict, last  year's  crop  was  below  the  average, 
cving  to  frosts.  The  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  also  supply  the  large  markets  with  con- 
signments of  Strawberries,  and  Cornwall  does  a 
snail  part  of  the  business  early  in  the  season. 
But  for  extensiveness  of  cultivation,  the  Hamp- 
shire Strawberry-grower  is  easily  first,  and  his 
crop  is  generally  in  the  market  a  week  before 
the  Kentish  berries  are  ready.  The  most  sur- 
prising thing  about  it  is  that  the  gravelly  soil 
around  Southampton  is  fit  for  very  little  else 
except  Strawberry  growing,  and  it  is  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  that  the  now  prolific  fruit  gar- 
dens were  nothing  but  a  waste  of  gorse  and 
rank  grass  hardly  good  enough  to  keep  the 
hungry  donkeys  and  horses  of  the  gipsy  folk 
who  encamp  thereabouts.     East  Sussex. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents. J 

Cereus  candicans. — Thinking  it  may  perhaps 
interest  some  of  the  many  readers  of  this  paper, 
1  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  plant. 
Having  two  in  my  possession  and  both  flowering 
this  year,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  flowers 
were  very  different,  although  the  plants  are 
just  the  same  in  appearance,  and  have  been 
here  many  years,  with  a  few  other  varieties. 
There  is  some  difference  in  them  as  to  size,  one 
having  flowered  several  times — the  smallest  one  ; 
this  is  4  feet  or  more  long,  and  the  other  6  feet 
or  more.  The  longest  one  flowered  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  after  over  fifty  years'  attention 
and  care.  The  flower  was  very  much  smaller, 
and  the  petals  narrower  and  stiffer.  The 
other  plant  had  a  large  reflexed  flower,  broader 
petals,  and  a  longer  foot  stalk,  but  they  were 
not  measured  or  touched.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  had  these  in  flower  and 
noticed.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  only  grow  a 
few  plants  for  recreation  and  love  for  them, 
and  sometimes  they  show  me  their  beauties. 
My  days  are  declining,  and  they  are  now  much 
neglected,  I  am  sorry  to  say.     /.  C,  Didcot. 

Agave  Celsiana  nana. — This  very  pretty 
dwarf  plant  flowered  with  me  last  year,  but  the 
leaves  did  not  show  signs  of  decay,  and  after  a 
time  it  made  a  move  close  to  the  old  stem, 
which  is  now  producing  four  young  buds, 
whilst  the  old  leaves  still  retain  the  sound  con- 
dition they  had  before  flowering.  The  original 
plant  flowered  many  years  ago,  and  produced 
two  plants  in  the  same  way  ;  but  after  being 
taken  off  one  of  these  rotted,  through  some  un- 
known cause.  My  present  plant  is  in  a  very 
small  pot  for  an  Agave.  I  grow  some  in 
saucers,  when  it  is  difficult  to  water  them  in 
the  pots,  as  the  leaves  are  very  close  to  the  soil, 
making  it  difficult  to  give  them  water.     I  have 


found  most  that  have  bloomed  had  the 
saucers.  I  have  just  made  two  pots  of  the  A. 
Ousselghemiana  that  flowered  some  years  ago, 
and  produced  two,  close  to  the  stem  ;  also  the 
variegated  variety.  I  am  fond  of  Agaves  when 
they  are  not  too  large,  but  should  not  object  to 
the  others  if  I  had  plenty  of  room,  as  they  are 
very  grand  plants.  I  have  a  few  now — some 
very  rare,  and  not  new  either.     /.  C,  Didcot. 

Children's  Exhibits  at  the  Hanley 
Show. — A  very  interesting  section  of  the  Hanley 
Show,  of  which  a  report  was  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  was  that 
devoted  to  exhibits  by  children.  The  exhibitors 
were  confined  to  those  attending  the  schools  in 
the  county  borough  of  Hanley,  and  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  promoters  to  find  that  this  year 
there  were  no  fewer  than  2,200  entries.  The 
classes  were  for  window  plants,  wild  flowers, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  grasses,  and  the  material 
got  together  was  remarkable,  considering  the 
surroundings  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  kinds 
of  pots  and  other  utensils  had  been  pressed 
into  service  for  the  rearing  of  the  plants,  one 
exhibitor,  through  lack  of  a  more  suitable  re- 
ceptacle, had  grown  her  plant  in  a  meat  tin. 
Some  of  the  children  had  walked  many  miles  to 
gather  the  leaves  and  grasses,  because  several 
of  the  varieties  exhibited  are  not  to  be  found 
within  a  wide  radius  of  Hanley.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  those  who  are  striving  to  encourage  a  love 
among  the  young  for  flowers,  and  for  the  study 
cf  wild  flowers  and  grasses  of  the  district,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  this  section 
of  the  Hanley  Show.     C.G.H. 

Yellow  -  Ground  Picotees  (see  figs.  32 
and  33). — Of  all  the  dainty  flowers  ranged  under 
the  head  of  Dianthus  none  can  excel  the  yellow- 
ground  Picotee,  with  its  rich  edging  of  carmine 
or  deep  crimson,  and  sweet  perfume.  Mr.  Nigel 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  a  large  flower 
heavily  edged  with  crimson.  Gronow  is  a 
blossom  of  perfect  form  in  primrose-yellow 
eiged  with  carmine,  and  Amphion  is  more 
deeply  marked  with  the  same  tint  on  a  pale 
apricot  ground.  These  charming  flowers  should 
be  more  often  seen  than  they  are;  in  any  ordinary 
soil  they  will  flourish  if  planted  in  October,  the 
border  being  previously  well  trenched  and 
manured.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  to  a 
damp,  heavy  soil,  burnt  vegetable  rubbish  and 
crushed  mortar  should  be  added.  Soot  is  a 
chemical  manure  which  suits  all  Carnations  if 
mixed  with  their  compost.  Moreover,  it  is 
inimical  to  their  special  enemy  the  wire-worm, 
and  therefore  it  is  also  of  value  in  this  direction. 
Dalkeith,  a  very  similar  blossom  to  Mr.  Nigel,  is 
o  e  of  the  finest  of  the  late  introductions,  and 
Louisa  is  of  specially  fine  form,  with  a  narrow 
margin  in  rose  colour.     /.  L.  R. 

Water  Gardens. — In  Mr.  Mallett's  article  on 
this  subject  (p.  322),  I  note  that  Polygonum 
sphaerostachyum  (=  P.  macrophyllum  accord- 
ing to  Index  Kcwensis. — Ed.)  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  P.  cuspidatum  as  being  "  emi- 
nently fitted  for  planting  by  the  water's  edge." 
In  the  case  of  the  first-named,  this  must  be  a 
literal  error.  Probably  P.  polystachyum  is  meant. 
Polygonum  sphaerostachyum  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  species  from  the  Himalayas,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  rock  plants  in  cultivation. 
Scarcely  6  inches  in  height,  the  brilliant  car- 
mine-scarlet or  blood-red  flowers  are  produced 
in  roundish  drooping  heads  about  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  rather  difficult  to  grow,  unless  care 
be  taken  to  layer  the  young  procumbent  growths 
in  gritty  soil.  Given  a  well-drained  position, 
and  attention  in  the  detail  indicated,  as  well  as 
a  sufficiency  of  water  when  growing,  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  its  cultivation.  A  remark- 
ably handsome  feature  of  the  tall-growing  "knot- 
weeds  "  is  the  winter  aspect  of  the  graceful 
bamboo-like  stems.  Denuded  of  foliage, 
the  lissom  grace  of  the  knotted  stems 
is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  while 
the  warm,  ruddy  brown  colour,  which  is 
developed  mostly  on  the  "sunny  side"  of  the 
woody  growths,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  value  of 
such  species  as  P.  cuspidatum  and  P.  sachali- 
nense. 

Another  plant  which  should  be  given  a 
position  where  its  roots  may  have  access  to  an 
ample  water  supply  is  Romneya  Coulteri.  Until 
recently,  the  only  position  where  experts  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  grow  and  flower  this  plant 


was  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  But  now  that 
we  know  of  giant  specimens  growing  entirely  un- 
protected in  the  open  ground  (I  heard  of  a  plant 
recently  in  a  Scottish  garden  which  attains 
annually  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rarely 
cut  to  the  ground  in  severe  weather),  we  may 
safely  afford  this  noble  Poppy-wort  a  more 
moist  and  a  cooler  position.  The  plant  is  a. 
gross  feeder.  One  specimen  I  know  of  has  de- 
veloped roots  in  the  direction  of  a  manure  tank 
with  unmistakable  advantage,  both  to  its  general 
appearance  and  to  the  size  and  number  of  the 
flowers. 

Correspondents  in  South  Africa  speak  of 
acre  after  acre  of  marsh-land  covered  with 
species  of  iKniphofia,  and  dwell  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  is  pre- 
sented when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  we  in  this  country  could  do  better 
with  the  Torch-Lilies  by  affording  them  posi- 
tions wherein  ample  supplies  of  moisture  would 
be  available?  Of  course,  I  know  quite  well  the 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  keeping  these 
plants  alive  through  the  winter,  particularly 
when  newly  planted,  unless  the  position  is  well 
drained.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  Iris  laevigata,  but  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained in  ground  which  can  be  flooded  with 
water  in  summer,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
similar  treatment  accorded  to  the  Kniphofias 
would  give  results  that  would  justify  the  attempt 
to  reproduce  natural  conditions. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  is  another  plant 
which  might  be  grown  in  moist  positions 
with  admirable  results.  Magnificent  speci- 
mens, 4  feet  high,  with  massive  heads  of 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  on  erect 
stems  clothed  to  the  base  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  present  quite  a  different  appearance 
from  the  starved  specimens  usually  seen  in  bor- 
ders of  herbaceous  plants  destitute  of  foliage 
LV  feet  from  the  ground.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  one  of  the  best  red-flowered  perennials  in 
cultivation,  and  I  have  found  it  respond  to 
generous  treatment  in  a  way  that,  to  me,  was 
perfectly  astonishing.  Bright  red  is  a  some- 
what rare  colour  by  the  water-side.  Spiraea 
venusta,  pink,  in  its  best  form,  possesses  plumes 
of  a  rich  carmine-red  colour,  and  attains  a  height 
of  6  feet  in  a  moist  position.  The  colour  is  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  Astilbe  Davidii,  another 
red-flowered  plant  which  thrives  in  moist  situa- 
tions. 1  should  very  much  welcome  any  in- 
formation about  a  plant  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  Spiraea  Ilumboldtii.  It  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  somewhat 
woody  root-stock.  Of  robust  habit,  resembling 
S.  Aruncus  in  general  habit  and  S.  .  lobata 
.(venusta)  more  particularly  in  its  inflorescence, 
the  plant  as  grown  here  is  quite  distinct  from 
either,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  notable  fea- 
tures on  a  July  border.  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing features  may  be  cited  as  consisting  of 
creamy-white  flowers  on  white  stalks,  the  lack 
of  colour  extending  some  little  way  down  the 
rachis.  Growing  about  5  feet  high,  the  grace- 
ful stems  are  clothed  with  elegant  bipinnate 
foliage,  the  leaflets  being  more  notable  than  in 
the  case  of  most  Spiraeas  for  the  sharply-pointed, 
almost  spiny  serrations.  E.  Horton,  Neston, 
Cheshire. 

Whilst   it   is   unquestionably   a   matter   of 

opinion,  I  cannot  but  think  the  inclusion  of  such 
plants  as  Lychnis  chalcedonica  or  any  other 
garish  border  plant,  in  a  water  garden,  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  A  water  scene  should 
be  restful  to  the  eye,  and  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
will  not  contribute  to  this.  The  inclusion  of 
well-known  border-plants  that  can  be  well 
grown  in  their  rightful  places,  particularly  those  . 
of  brilliant  colouring  and  stiff  habit,  detracts 
from  the  interest  a  water  garden  should  afford, 
by  robbing  it  of  its  individuality.  There  are 
scores  of  plants,  well  fitted  for  waterside  dis- 
play, that  cannot  be  well  accommodated  in  a 
plant-border  but  which  would  lend  interest  to 
any  description  of  water  garden.  What  would 
your  correspondent  think  of  the  artist  who  faith- 
fully portrayed  a  water  scene  in  all  its  many 
gradations  of  tone,  light,  and  shade,  and  then, 
"  just  to  give  it  colour,"  introduced  a  grouping 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  in  massive 
heads,  of  Lychnis  chalcedonica?  Romneya 
Coulteri  I  have  tried  by  the  waterside ;  two 
years  ago  I  planted  six  pot  specimens  in  what 
I  judged  to  be  an  ideal  position — now  there  is 
but  one  sickly  survivor.  The  Kniphofia  de- 
scribed as  an  inhabitant  of  acres  of  marshland 
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in  South  Africa  is  the  common  J\.  aloides, 
according  to  many  faithful  correspondents — a 
plant  that  proves  in  this  country  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  its  race  ;  it  grows  well  by  the  water- 
side, doubtless,  but  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  such  a  tramp  in  a  water  scene  is  an- 
other matter  of  taste  ;  there  are  several  refined 
Kniphofias  of  hybrid  origin  that  would  contri' 
bute  to  an  artistic  ensemble  by  the  waterside  if 
grouped  on  the  higher  elevations.  Mr.  Horton 
has  not  quite  grasped  the  purport  of  my  article. 
1  did  not  aim  at  supplying  a  list  of  plants  that 
could  be  grown  by  the  waterside,  but  of  those 
that  it  was  desirable  to  include  in  a  water  scene. 
More  than  half  the  border  plants  grown  to-day 
would  benefit  by  the  moister  conditions,  but 
they  would  not  constitute  a  water-garden  even 
if  planted   by  the   waterside.     G.   B.   Mallctt. 


POTATO    TRIALS   AT    MESSRS. 

SUTTON'S,  READING. 
On  Friday,  the  20th  inst3nt,  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  visited  the  trial  grounds 
near  Reading.  The  trials  inspected  were  as 
follows  : — ■ 

Trials  on  different  soils  of  Solanum  Commersoni, 
Solanum  Commersoni  Violet  (Labergerie),  and  "  Blue 
Giant  "  Potatos. 

Comparative  trials  of  several  varieties  growing  from 
seed  tubers  harvested  last  season  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Experiment  to  show  effect  of  seed  tubers  fully  and 
also  partially  matured. 

Experiment  to  ascertain  the  result  of  planting  tubers 
slightly  affected  with  "Potato  disease"  (Phytophthora 
infestans). 
Trials  to  show  the  comparative  value  of  earthing  up 
-     and  growing  on  the  flat. 

Trials  of  "  Up-to-Date "  and  varieties  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  resemble  it. 

Trials    of    "  Abundance  "    and    varieties    possessing 
somewhat  similar  characteristics. 
Rare  species  and  wild  types. 

The  above  trials  presented  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  features.  Taking  them  in 
their  order,  a  number  of  plants  of  Solanum 
Commersoni  were  exhibited  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Labergerie's  assumed  variety  of  the  same 
species,  and  plants  of  the  Blue  Giant,  a  variety 
of  the  cultivated  S.  tuberosum.  The  species  S. 
Commersoni  is  a  small  growing  white-Howerel 
species  of  stoloniferous  growth,  bearing  some- 
what heart-shaped  berries  and  producing  under- 
ground stolons,  and  smal1,  very  bitt.T,  and  quite 
uneatable  tubers,  in  all  ways  different  from  S. 
tuberosum.  Although  sown  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
for  some  25  years,  this  species  has  rever  varied 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and,  despite  innumer- 
able attempts  at  cross  fertilisat'on,  only  five 
seeds  have  been  produced,  and  only  one  of  these 
has  produced  a  plant  which  is  still  young, 
and  is  presumably  a  hybrid.  Berries,  however, 
are  fairly  freely  produced,  but  the  seed  proved 
abortive  with  the  one  excep'.ion  cited.  The  re- 
puted variety  S.  C.  Violet  not  only  differs  en- 
tirely from  its  attributed  parent,  bit  closely  re- 
sembles a  known  variety,  Blue  Giant,  of  Cer- 
man  origin,  that  very  little  if  any  difference  can 
be  seen  between  them.  Bite  Giant  has  round 
berries,  bluish  flowers,  is  not  stolon  fe.ous 
has  large  blue  edible  tubers,  and  in  all  general 
respects  ranks  with  the  many  forms  of  S.  tube- 
rosum or  the  common  Potato  of  commerce. 
Blue  Giant,  furthermore,  had  been  freely  dis- 
tributed for  some  years  pr'or  to  the  appearance 
of  M.  Labergerie's  variety,  and  although  the 
good  faith  of  that  gentleman  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  opinion  of  all  the  above-named  gentle- 
men was  unanimous  that  some  mistake  had 
occurred,  and  that  probably  by  some  accident  a 
tuber  of  Blue  Giant  had  been  in  the  soil  in 
which  M.  Labergerie  had  planted  his  tubers  of 
S.  Commersoni,  and  that  this  had  led  to  a  not 
unnatural  misconception.  The  extremely  clos^ 
resemblance  of  the  supposed  sport  with  Blue 
('■iant,  and  the  very  wide  difference  frcm  S. 
Commersoni,  in  so  many  specific  characters, 
flower,  fruit,  habit,  foliage,  tuber  and  stolon, 
constitute    features    such    as    are    never   seen   in 


sports  or  mutations.  All  the  characters  of  M. 
Labergerie's  plant,  in  point  of  fact,  are  S. 
tuberosum  characters,  while  all  those  peculiar 
to  the  asserted  parent  (Commersoni)  are  absent. 
We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  statement 
that  M.  Labergerie's  Potato  is  specially  adapted 
to  grow  in  wet  places  that  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
specimen  plants  of  Commersoni  and  of  M. 
Labergerie's  variety  growing  in  or  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  moat  surrounding  the  old  manor 
house,  but  no  differences  were  perceptible  be- 
tween these  plants  and  those  grown  on  drier  soil. 
The  notion,  therefore,  that  through  S.  Com- 
mersoni, any  improvement  in  the  disease-re- 
sisting qualities  of  commercial  Potatos  could 
be  expected  falls  to  the  ground. 

Prior  to  inspection  of  the  above  plants,  a 
visit  was  made  to  a  snies  of  expeiimtii;al  beds 
designed  to  test  the  relative  vigour  and  yield 
of  Potatos,  the  seed  tubers  of  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  South  of  England,  Lincoln- 
shire, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  point  of  great 
agricultural  importance,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  tubers  derived  from 
sources  where  the  climate  was  such  that  they 
ripened  less  perfectly  produced  much  s:ronger 
haulm  and  heavier  crops  than  those  which  came 
from  southern  and  warmer  sources,  and  were 
consequently  thoroughly  ripened.  The  evidence 
to  th i s  effect  was  extremely  striking  and  conclu- 
sive, and  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sutton  that,  so 
far  as  was  possible,  the  seed  tubers  obtained 
were  from  plants  which  had  been  acclimatised 
in  their  place  of  last  origin  for  two  years,  one 
year  hardly  sul'iii  ing.  A  number  of  popular 
varieties  were  grown  to  demonstrate  this  prin- 
ciple, and  the  exceptions  were  too  rare  to  vitiate 
the  rule  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant  perfectly 
ripe  seed  tubers,  but  only  partially  matured 
ones. 

Experimental  rows  showing  the  comparative 
value  of  earthing  up  and  of  growing  on  the  flat 
showed  practically  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  haulm,  and  was  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
the  crop,  which  it  was  too  early  in  the  season 
to  judge  of  otherwise.  Ot'~er  rows  compar- 
ing the  resi;It,  of  planting  seed-tubers  slightly 
affected  with  the  Potato  disease  and  sound  ones 
showed,  as  might  be  expected,  a  material  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  extent 
of  haulm  and  the  absence  of  failures. 

Time  did  not  permit  of  inspecting  the  resu't  of 
other  trials,  which  were,  moreover,  of  a  minor 
nature,  the  main  points  being  as  detailed  above. 
The  visitors  partook  of  luncheon  in  the  very 
ancient  and  half-ruined,  moated,  manor  house, 
Southcote  Manor,  and  were  joined  there  by  the 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  of  archaeological  renown, 
and  of  Rose-growing  fame,  who  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  mansion  and  its  history. 

[Further  details  relating  to  these  Fotatos  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee. 
The  differences  observable  between  plants  fr.m 
M.  Labergerie's  tubers  and  those  of  Blue  Giant 
are,  if  constant,  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nisable on  casual  inspection,  as  the  plants  grow 
in  rows  side  by  side. — Ed.] 


Anatomical  Classification  of  Certain 
Ferns. — M.  Ferdinand  PEfcouRDE  publishes,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  Ratdus,  March  12, 
1906,  the  outlines  of  a  system  according  to  which 
he  would  re-classify  the  species.  He  considers 
that  the  genera  Asplenium,  Polypodium,  and 
Adiantum,  are  truly  homogeneous.  Asplenium 
shows  close  affinities  with  the  genera  Scolo- 
pendrium  and  Ceterach,  and  is  as  distinctly  separ- 
ate from  the  genus  Athyrium  as  is  the  genus 
Polypodium  from  the  genus  Phegopteris.  The 
genus  Nephrodiumis  heterogeneous,  and  a  division 
should  be  made  so  as  to  class  Aspidium  angular^ 
with  species  of  the  former  series.  The  gen' is 
Pteridium  is  distinct  from  the  true  Pteris. 


SOCIETIES. 

KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

July  17.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,.  F. U.S. 
(in  th6  chair),  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn.  Bart.,  Prof.  G.  Boulger,  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Sutton,  G.  Massee,  J.  Douglas,  YV.  C. 
Worsdell,  and  F.   J.   Chittenden   (hon.   sec). 

Remarkable  Seedling  Picotee. — Mr.  Douglas 
showed  a  curious  plant  raised  from  seed  of. 
a  yellow  ground  Picotee  crossed  by  pollen  from 
a  similar  flower.  The  parents  had  long  robust 
leaves,  and  were  of  the  usual  habit  of  the 
group,  while  the  seedling  had  a  very  tufted 
habit,  very  much  shorter  and  narrower  linear 
leaves,  much  more  glaucous  than  the  parents, 
and  small  yellow  semi-double  flowers  having 
slightly  notched  petals,  the  teeth  being  tinted 
red.  The  plant  grew  for  three  years  before  pro- 
ducing flowers,  whereas  one  year  is  the  usual 
period.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  chance  of 
cross  breeding  having  occurred  with  another 
species. 

Variation  in  Pinks. — Mr.  Douglas  also- 
showed  an  interesting  group  of  flowers  from 
Pinks  grown  from  seed  of  the  best  varieties  to 
demonstrate  the  exceeding  variability  in  the 
flowers,  both  in  the  amount  of  doubling  and  the 
form  and  coloration.  A  considerable  number 
revert  to  the  single  form. 

Lateral  Prolification  in  Carnations. — Mr. 
Douglas  also  showed  examples  of  a  yellow  Car- 
nation in  which  the  axis  had  branched  at  the 
base  of  the  flower,  producing  a  considerable 
number  of  lateral  buds,  a  condition  very  fre- 
quently seen  in  Roses.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded  Mr.  Douglas  for  his 
interesting  exhibits. 

Malformation  in  Pea. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton 
showed  a  Pea  plant  where  the  flowers  were 
abortive  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  seen  in 
the  Bean  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  This  condition,  which  affected  all 
the  flowers  on  the  plant,  and  on  this  plant  only 
out  of  many  thousands  growing  in  a  field,  is 
said  to  be  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  a 
species  of  gall-mite  (Eriophyes). 

Fasciation  in  Mangold. — Mr.  Sutton  showed 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  this  common  phe- 
nomenon in  a  Mangold,  where  the  flower-bearing 
stem  measured  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Virescent  Clover  Heads. — Heads  of  Trifolium 
repens,  in  which  some  of  the  floral  parts  had 
been  transformed  into  foliaceous  leaves,  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  SUTTON.  This  well-known 
peculiarity  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  insect  in  the  stem,  probably 
Hylastinus  obscurus,  Marsh.  (See  M.  Molliard 
in  "  Comptes  Rendus,''  Nov.,  1904,  p.  930,  and 
"Journal  Roval  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  29 
(1904),  p.  924.) 

Tuberous  Solanums. — Mr.  Sutton  also  showed 
a  very  interesting  series  of  plants  of  tuber-bear- 
ing Solanums,  together  with  water-colour  draw- 
ings showing  habit,  &c. 

1.  Wild  types  of  the  following  species  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  March,  1906,  and  planted  in 
the   open  in   May. 

(a)  Solanum  tuberosum,  the  true  wild  type 
now  cultivated  possibly  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  raised  from  seed.  The  plants 
did  not  exceed  8  inches  in  height. 

(b)  Solanum  verrucosum,  about  the  same 
height  as  the  preceding,  but  'very  different  in 
habit. 

(c)  Solanum  polyadenium  (Greenman),  col- 
lected in  September,  1904.  A  very  hairy 
species. 

In  all  these  three  cases  the  specific  types  of 
Solanum  have  reproduced  themselves  absolutely 
true  from  seed  Without  any  variation  whatever. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  no 
single  case  does  ;he  cultivated  Potato  of  com- 
merce come  true  from  seed,  and  very  seldom, 
if  ever,  does  any  individual  seedling  raised 
from  a  seed-berry  (often  containing  two  hundred 
seedsl  from  the  cultivated  Potato  at  all  closely 
resemble  its  parent.  The  seedlings  from  the 
above  three  types  are  all  equally  true  to  the 
parent  forms. 

2.  Specific  forms  of  tuber-bearing  Solanums 
raised  from  tubers,   with   illustrations  of  habit. 

(a)  Solanum  Maglia,  as  received  about  20 
years  ago,  and  grown  since  then  in  Reading. 

(b)  Solanum  etuberosum,  as  received  about 
20  years   ago. 
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(c)  Solar.um,  a  type  or  species  known  as 
Papa  d'amarilla,  bearing  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  type  of  S.  tuberosum  mentioned  above. 
Mr.  Sutton  had  never  known  this  variety  to 
produce  seed. 

(d)  Solanum  Commersoni,  the  type  as 
grown  at   Reading  for  several  years. 

3.  Specimens  of  Blue  Giant  and  of  Mons.  La- 
bergerie's so-called  Solanum  Commersoni  Violet 
variety. 

(a)  The  Potato  Blue  Giant  raised  from 
tubers  supplied  by  the  raiser,  Herr  Paulsen, 
of  Germany. 

(b)  The  Blue  Giant  raised  from  tubers  re- 
ceived from  M.  M.  de  Vilmorin  of  Verrieres. 

(c)  Mons.  Labergerie's  so-called  Solanum 
Commersoni  Violet  variety  raised  from  tubers 
received  direct  from  Mons.  Labergerie's  agent. 

(d)  Mon3.   Labergerie's    so-called    Solanum 
Commersoni  Violet  variety  raised  from  tubers 
received  from  M.  P.  de  Vilmorin  of  Verrieres. 
The   last   four   specimens    sh6wed    the   extra- 
ordinary effect  produced  upon  a  crop  of  Potatos 
by  the  variation  in  soil  or  locality  in  which  the 
tubers  producing   such  a  crpp  were  grown. 

The  two  specimens  of  Blue  Giant  and  the 
two  specimens  of  the  alleged  variety  of  Solanum 
Commersoni  differed  from  each  other  much 
more  than  the  specimens  of  Blue  Giant  differed 
from  the  Solanum  Commersoni  Violet  variety 
of  Labergerie  grown  in  similar  soil.  Indeed, 
these  two  alleged  different  varieties  were  prac- 
tically alike  in  appearance. 

Malformation  of  Potato  Flower. — Mr.  Sutton 
also  shewed  an  inflorescence  of  the  Potato  Up- 
to-Date,  in  which  one  of  the  flowers  had  the 
petals  partially  converted  into  stamens,  the  re- 
maining flowers  being  normal.  This  in- 
florescence was  taken  from  the  plant  which  bore 
flowers  all  having  a  similar  malformation  shown 
by  Mr.  Sutton  before  the  committee  on  August 
1,    1905. 

Pisum  sativum. — Mr.  Sutton  also  showed  a 
specimen  of  Pisum  sativum  grown  from  seed 
•  collected  by  him  from  a  plant  growing  semi-wild 
in  a  vineyard  near  Jaffa.  The  plant  was  about  a 
foot  high,  had  much  serrated  leaves  and  stipules, 
coloured  flowers,  and  short  curved  pods.  It 
had  been  crossed  with  the  Duke  of  Albany  Pea, 
and  had  produced  a  tall  plant  (which  was  also 
shown)  somewhat  intermediate  in  the  foliage, 
having  a  dark  coloured  spot  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves,  coloured  flowers,  and  intermediate  some- 
what, curved  pods. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Sut  ton  for  his  numerous  and  interesting  exhibits. 

Colour  in  Sweet  Pea  Tendrils. — At  a  recent 
meeting  Mr.  Cuthdertson  raised  the  question 
of  the  correlation  of  the  red  or  green  colour  of 
the  tendrils  in  certain  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
with  other  characters  in  the  plant.  He  now 
sent  specimens  illustrating  the  possibility  of  the 
practical  utility  of  attention  to  this  character  as 
an  aid  in  "  roguing ''  in  the  young  stages  of 
growth.  A  row  of  the  Pea  Captain  of  the  Blues 
was  carefully  examined  some  time  before  flower- 
ing, and  one  plant  that  differed  from  all  others 
in  having  green  tendrils  instead  of  red  was 
marked.  The  flower  of  the  normal  Captain  of 
the  Blues  has  blue  wings  and  a  darker  standard, 
while  the  marked  plant  was  white  marbled  with 
blue  all  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as 
Mr.  Bateson  has  previously  pointed  out,  the  red 
colour  of  the  tendrils  is  usually  corjelated  with 
a  dark  spot  in  the  leaf  axil,  but  in  this  varia- 
tion the  leaf  axil  possessed  the  dark  spot 
which  is  found  in  all  normal  specimens  of 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  although  no  trace  of  red 
colour  was  to  be  seen  in  the  tendrils.  Mr. 
Bateson  has  shown  that  the  green  tendril  (light 
axil)  character  is  a  recessive  one,  and  Mr. 
Chittenden  remarked  that  while  in  all  the  so- 
called  sports  of  Countess  Spencer  which  he  had 
seen  the  tendrils  wes  green,  and  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  devoid  of  the  dark  spot,  Countess 
Spencer  itself  had  red  tendrils  and  dark-axilled 
leaves. 

Flowering  erf  Dasylirion  glaucophyllum. — The 
following  interesting  note  was  sent  by  Lady 
Theodora  Guest,  of  Inwood,  Templecombe : 
"The  Mexican  < Dasylirion  glaucophyllum  has 
thrown  up  an -immense  flower  stalk; in  the  con- 
servatory here.  It  has  grown  some  16  feet  in  a 
lortnight,  and  is  now  covered  with  flower  buds 
all  up  the  stalk.  A  record  .is  preserved  of  its 
flowering  at  Kew  in  1857,  when  it  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  but  Lady  Guest  believes  that 
the  flowers  have  rarely  been  seen  in  England.'' 


The  rate  of  growth  recorded  shows  more  than 
half  an  inch  per  hour  maintained  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Axillary  Prolification  of  Cornflower. — Dr. 
Masters  showed  a  specimen  of  Centaurea 
Cyanus  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  in  which  flower- 
bearing  branches  proceeded  from  the  first- 
formed  flower  head  somewhat  in  the  manner 
seen  in  the  Hen-and-chickens  Dais}'. 

Diseased  Peaches. — Specimens  of  Peach  leaves 
attacked  by  the  shot-like  fungus  Cercospora  cir- 
cumscissa,  came  from  near  Redhill,  and  shoots 
of  Peaches  showing  brown  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves  and  dropping  their  foliage  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  attack  of  the  fungus  Botrytis  cinera 
on  the  imperfectly  ripened  wood  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  out  all  diseased  shoots 
and  burn  them,  and  then  spray  the  trees  with  a 
rose-red  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 


NATIONAL   CARNATION  &  PICOTEE 
(SOUTHERN  SECTION). 

July  24. — The  Southern  Section  of  this 
society  held  its  exhibition  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  date, 
the  exhibits  being  fairly  numerous  and  of  fine 
average  quality  in  the  more  important  classes. 


varieties  Rt.  Houlgrave,  H.  Shoesmith,  Rt. 
Lord,  G.  Melville,  A.  G.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Hidder- 
ley,  W.  Skirving,  Sportsman,  Master  Fred  and 
George,  the  major  portion,  therefore,  being 
old  favourites ;  2nd,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
Hayes  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Blick),  with  varieties  that 
are  modern,  of  which  we  may  mention  Gitana, 
Hotspur,  Bonnie  Jean,  Butterfly,  La  Tosca, 
and  Chas.  Kean.  A  cursory  glance  would  have 
placed  this  exhibit  in  the  first  position,  but  the 
florist  would  have  detected  here  and  there  a 
spot  on  the  ground  colour,  which  turned  the 
scale  in  the  favour  of  the  unblemished  lot.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  3rd. 
The  best  18  self-coloured  varieties  were 
shown  by  the  winner  in  the  previous  class,  a 
very  superior  stand,  the  flowers  of  large  size, 
smooth  of  petal,  -and  regular  in  form.  There 
were  Daffodil,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  Cara- 
bas,  a  variety  that  always  taken  a  high  place  at 
shows,  and  that  came  out  two  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  Lustre,  Miss  Willmott,  Mrs.  Eric 
Hamboro',  W.  H.  Parton,  Mrs.  Flight, 
Nubian,  Much  the  Miller,  the  fine  rose- 
coloured  Mrs.  Guy  Sebright  and  Isinglass  ;  2nd, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Comet,  Imogene,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Sir  Galahad, 
&c.  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  good  Glowworm, 
Sir  Bevys,  Earl  of  Mercia,  Jocelyn,  &c. 


Fig. 


-HCOTEE    MR.    NIGEL. 


Many  non-competitive  groups  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  were  so  many  added  attractions 
to  the  show,  and  gave  a  better  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  and  their  effectiveness  as 
decorative  subjects  than  the  stereotyped 
methods  of  the  florists,  and  on  these  grounds 
justified  their  appearance  on  the   tables. 

The  exhibits  throughout  were  divided,  as  is 
now  the  recognised  fashion,'  into  'dressed  and 
undressed  flowers,  and  the  first  we  shall  notice 
is  the  class  for  18  Carnations,  dressed  on  cards, 
bizarres,  and  flakes  in  not  fewer  than  12  varie- 
ties, and  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any 
one  variety.  Here  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr. 
Mr.  W.   Hopkins).     The  stand  consisted  of  the 


The  best  18  fancies  were  those  shown  by 
M.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  flowers  unusually  large, 
equal  in  size,  and  in  the  best  condition.  The 
stand  contained  Lord  Steyne,  Thais,  Mandarin, 
Hidalgo,  Highland  Lass,  Merlin,  Hector,  Douce 
Davie,  a  certificated  variety,  Bonnie  Buchanan,, 
and  The  Seer;  2nd,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  the; 
stand  including  Liberie  (new),  R.  A.  Row* 
berry,  &c.  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  in  whose 
stand  were  nice  blooms  of  Galilee,  Emperor^ 
Mrs.  Tremayne,  &c. 

For  18  white-ground  Picotees  in  not  less  than 
12  varieties,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  won  the  1st 
prize  with  the  varieties  W.  E.  Dickson,  Mrs. 
Pavne,  Lavinia,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Somerhill. 
Aggie,  Amy  Robsart,  &c.  ;  2nd,   M.  R.  Smith, 
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Esq.,  with  noticeable  blooms  of  Patty  Oliver, 
White  Lady  Dolores,  Siren,  &c.  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

F.  Wkllesley,  Esq.,  had  also  the  1st  prize 
for  18  l'icotees,  yellow  ground,  with  exceedingly 
regularly-sized  blooms,  and  totally  free  from 
blemishes.  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Napier,  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  and  Countess  Strathmore  were  very 
nice  blooms  having  wire  edges.  The  best  of  the 
heavy  edges  were  Miss  Meredith  Seedling, 
Gronow,  Lucy  Glitters,  and  Ida ;  2nd  M.  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  with  fine  blooms  of  Raphael, 
Nancy  Oldfield,  Goblin,  and  Dalkeith  that  was 
1st  of  its  class  in  1901,  and  Ace  of  Trumps;  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

For  six  blooms  of  self  Carnations  F.  Welles- 
i.ev.  Esq.,  was  1st  with  Eric  Hamboro',  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  2nd  with  the  same  variety,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner  3rd  with  Lady  White. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  yellow  or  buff  ground 
fancy  Carnation: — 1st,  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  with 
Mandarin;  2nd,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  with  Miss 
Leese  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  with  Voltaire. 
For  six  blooms  of  any  fancy  Carnation,  F.  Wel- 
lesley, Esq.,  was  awarded  2nd  prize  for  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Barry. 

Undressed  Flowers. 

In  the  class  for  18  self-coloured  Carnations 
shown  in  bottles  only  the  2nd  prize  was 
awarded. 


Dressed  Flowers. 

The  class  for  a  stand  of  12  Carnations, 
bizarres,  and  flakes  was  won  by  Messrs.  1JEM- 
berton  ,y.  Son,  Bloxwick,  with  fine  examples  of 
R.  Houlgrave,  W.  Skirving,  G.  Melville,  Thalia, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.   R.  Taylor,  of  Cheam. 

For  a  stand  of  12  self  Carnations,  not  fewer 
than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  won  the 
1st  prize  with  a  faultless  lot  of  blooms,  of  which 
the  varieties  W.  H.  Parton,  Leslie  Miles,  a  fine 
yellow  of  the.  tint  of  Daffodil,  which  was  also 
observed  in  the  exhibit,  a  bloom  of  Benbow, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Brack- 
nell, who  had  fine  blooms  of  Her  Grace,  Daffo- 
dil, Roy  Morris,  and  Much  the  Miller. 

The  best  12  fancy  Carnations  were  shown' by 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  the  finer  blooms 
being  Bessy  Barton,  Mrs.  Spencer,  ana  Mer- 
lin; 2nd;  M.  II.  R.  Taylor,  with  Amphion, 
Monarch,  King  Solomon,  &c. 

The  best  12  white-ground  Picotees  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Son,  1st,  who 
had  extra  good  examples  of  wire-edged  varie- 
ties;  2nd  Mr.   H.   R.   Taylor. 

Mr.  H.  Mathias  was  1st  for  12  yellow-ground 
varieties ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor.  Then  came 
four  classes  for  six  blooms  of  Picotees,  and  self, 
yellow,  or  buff-ground  fancy  Carnations. 

I'xdressed  Flowers. 
For  twelve  self  Carnations  in  not  fewer  than 


Fig.  33. — picotees  gronow  and  amphion. 


M.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  for  18 
fancy  Carnations  with  Hidalgo,  Flamingo,  Erl 
King  (new),  Pasquin,  The  Seer,  Infanta,  "Jeremy 
Solon,  &c. 

The  class  for  18  yellow-ground  Picotees  was 
not  well  filled  :— 1st,'  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

The  next  four  classes  were  small  ones,  calling 
for  no  comment,  and  the  champions  in  the  pre- 
viously-mentioned class  were  contestants  in 
these  likewise. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  12  distinct  varieties  selfs,  fancies,  and  yel- 
low-ground Picotees 


nine  varieties: — 1st,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Tay- 
lor; 2nd,  Mr.  II.  R.  Taylor.  For  twelve  fancy 
Carnations  and  for  twelve  -yellow-ground  Pico- 
tees, the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  same 
growers  in  the  same  order. 

A  number. of  .small  competitions  fallowed  in 
Carnations  and  Picotees  of  all  classes. 

Certificated  Varieties. 

These  numbered  four  only,  viz.,   Little  Dick, 

a  crimson  bizarre,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  ; 

\    a    yellow-ground    Picotee,    by    Mr.    H. 

JU^.rmAS ;     Lady     Gascoign,     a     yellow-ground 


Picotre,  and  fancy  Carnation,  Douce  Davie,  both 
from  Martin  Smith,  Esq. 

The  Non-Competitive  Groups 
were  numerous,  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  showing  a 
large  exhibit  mostly  of  newer  varieties  ;  Messrs. 
T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  had  a  number  of  plants  of  the 
scarlet  self  tree  Carnation,  Lottie  Pike,  and 
other  varieties ;  Miss  Shiffner,  Wooiand 
House,  Lewes,  had  blooms  of  a  yellow  self, 
named  King  Henry.  A  large  group  of  Mal- 
maison  Carnation  plants  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  containing 
several  fine  varieties  of  this  and  other  sections  ; 
Mr.  A.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  had  an  extremely 
fine  show  of  cut  blooms  of  Carnations;  Mr.  H. 
Mathias,  of  Medstead,  Surrey,  showed  Picotees 
and  Carnations ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  had  a  very  fine  display  in 
glasses  of  choice  varieties  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees. 

Groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
who  included,  likewise,  many  pictorial  shrubs 
and  trees ;  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Misses  Hopkins,  The 
Mere,  Knutsford,  showed  cut  blooms  of  hardy 
flowers ;  Mr.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath, 
showed  a  group  of  Carnation  plants,  the  effect 
being  spoiled  by  thick  stakes. 


NEWPORT   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  19. — -This  Monmouthshire  society  held  its 
annual  show  in  the  King's  Hill  Field,  Newport. 
The  exhibits  were  generally  very  creditable  pro- 
ductions, and  occupied  four  large  teDts,  though 
the  groups  of  plants  and  specimen  plants  usually 
staged  here  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
were  absent.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  com- 
mittee might  have  made  the  show  more  instructive 
if  they  had  insisted  upon  all  the  exhibits  in 
reasonable  instances  being  properly  named. 

Groups  of  Plants. 
A  class  for  plants  arranged  in  a  space  of  10O 
square  feet  brought  two  excellent  collections. 
Mr.  Powell  (gr.  to  Col.  C.  T.  Wallace)  won  the 
1st  prize  with  a  bright,  graceful,  though  some- 
v.  hit  crowded  group,  composed  chiefly  of  Orchids, 
Lihum  speciosum,  Francoa,  Campanulas,  Glox- 
inias, Palms,   Eulalia,   Humea,  and  Ferns.     Mr. 

F.  Wood  (gr.  to  H.  Oakley,  Esq.,  Dewstow)  was 
2nd.  For  a  smaller  group  Mr.  J.  Wiggins  (gr.  to 
R.  J.  Mann,  Esq.)  secured  the  leading  prize 

Gloxinias  in  groups  of  25  square  feet  were 
shown  by  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  and  H.  Le 
Brasseur,  Esq.,  who  were  awarded  equal  1st 
prizes. 

There  were  Tuberous  Begonias  in  similar  groups 
ff6m  four  exhibitors.  The  best  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Pegler  (gr.  to  M.  Mordey,  Esq.),  who  had  splendid 
plants  of  large-flowered  va-ieties. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower 
Col.  Wallace  was  placed  1st,  with  medium-sized, 
well-blossomed  plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni,  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Acalypha  hispida.  He  also  won  the 
Society's  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  flower- 
ing  plant  in   the  show  with   the  Clerodendron. 

G.  F.  Colburn,  Esq.,  was  2nd. 

The  best  group  of  six  Ornarnental  Foliage  Plants 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Duff  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
Brynglas,  Newport). 

Col.  Wallace  won  1st  prizes  for  six  Exotic  Ferns, 
six  Caladiums,  and  for  six  pans  of  Achimenes. 

Coleus  were  staged  best  by  Mr.  Wheatland  (gr. 
to  Mrs.  J.  Linton),  and  Tuberous  Begonias  by  Mr. 
Pegler.  Gloxinias  in  six  varieties  were  splendid- 
ly staged  by  Mr.  E.  Vivian  (gr.  to  A.  S.  Morgan, 
Esq). 

The  class  for  six  table  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
tempted  exhibitors,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pullen  (gr.  to 
G.  R.  Martyn,  Esq.)  won  the  1st  prize. 

Col.  Wallace  had  the  best  collection  of  12 
decorative  plants,  including  six  ornamental-leaved 
sorts  and  six  in  flower. 

Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  The  Nurseries,  Car- 
diff, was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  21 
Rose  blooms  and  12  blooms,  and  staged  excellent 
flowers. 

The  best  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
H  C.  W.  Evans,  of  Llanishen,  and  C.  H.  Ebs- 
worth,  Esq.  ^gr.  Mr.  German)  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Morris,  Penarth,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  12  Carnations. 
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'Collections  of  fruit  and  single  dishes  of  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  &c,  were  well  shown, 
the  chief  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Duff,  Mr.  Long 
(gr.  to  W.  T.  Dawson,  Esq.),  and  Mr.  Wood. 
Vegetables  were  also  shown  in  large  quantities, 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Carter  &  Co..  Caraway  &  Co.,  Clibrans, 
and  J.  C  Wheeler  &  Sons  offered  valuable 
special  prizes. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Son,  Cheltenham,  for  Roses,  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Herbaceous  flowers,  and  Silver 
Medals  to  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Here- 
ford, for  Roses ;  to  Messrs.  Tupin  &  Sons,  Newton 
Abbot,  for  Carnations,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c.  ; 
"jid  to  Messrs.  A.  M.  Harding,  florists,  Newport, 
•Or  Floral  designs,  bouquets,  &c. 


MANCHESTER  &  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

July  12.  Present:  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair ;  Messrs.  Cypher,  Ashton,  Williamson, 
Upjohn,  Rogers,  Shill,  Leemann,  Keeling, 
Cowan,  Ward,  Thorp,  R.  Ashworth,  Ritchie, 
Parker,  Stevens,  P.  Smith,  and  Weathers  (hon. 
sec). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevens), 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  fine  group  of 
plants  Consisting  principally  of  Odontoglossums, 
and  staged  alongside  of  this  group  was  a  fine 
collection  of  well-grown  plants  of  Cochlioda 
Notzliana,  bearing  a  profusion  of  their  scarlet 
blossoms,  which  was  voted  a  Cultural  Certi- 
ficate. Cypripedium  x  Daisy  Barclay,  a  good 
hybrid  between  C.  leucochilum  and  X  C.  Roth- 
schildianum  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certi- 
ficate, as  was  also  C.  leucochilum  var.  Hodg- 
kinsoni.  C.  x  "  Sheila,"  a  cross  between  C. 
Harrisianum  var.  superba  and  C.  X  trium- 
phans,  from  the  same  exhibitor,  was  voted 
an   Award  of  Merit. 

J.  Charlton  Parr,  Esq.,  Grappenhall  Heys, 
near  Warrington  (gr.  Mr.  Mastertonl,  exhibited 
a  good  collection  of  Disa  grandiflora  ;  the  plants 
were  remarkably  well  grown.  A  Cultural  Cer- 
tificate and  special  vote  of  thanks  were  awarded. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Pids- 
ley),  obtained  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  which 
included  the  new  hybrid  Odontoglossum  x  Ash- 
landense,  a  cross  between  O.  polyxanthum  and 
a  variety  of  O.  x  Adrianae.  Cypripedium  X 
"  Britannia  "   was   also   shown. 

Dr.  A.  Hodgkinson,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr. 
Woore),  obtained  a  First-Class  Certificate  for 
Cypripedium  leucochilum  var  Hodgkinsonse, 
and  C.  niveum,  "  Grange  variety." 

Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr. 
Mr.  Kitchin)  obtained  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a 
miscellaneous  group,  the  best  thing  in  which 
was  a  bright  form  of  Cattleya  x  Hardyana, 
"  Haddon   House  variety." 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook),  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Den- 
drobium  x  Leeanum,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
var.  "  Oakes  Ames." 

Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  var.  alba,  for  which  they 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mrs.  S.  Wood,  Glossop  (gr.  Mr.  Gould),  ex- 
hibited a  good  collection  of  plants,  in  which 
were   some  hybrid   Cattleyas.      (Bronze   Medal.' 

Max  Isaac,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  exhibited  a  good 
plant  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  callistoglossa.  Vote 
of  thanks.)     P.    W. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


in  August,  or  the  seed  may  be  germinated  on  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  laid  on  a  porous  red  brick 
or  tile,  in  a  vessel  of  water  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  applying  water  overhead.  The  plant 
requires  a  very  moist  medium,  and  the  seeds 
being  of  extreme  fineness  they  may  be  readily 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  lost  by  using  the 
watering  pot.  Little  artificial  heat  is  required 
by  the  plant  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  only 
a  cold  frame  or  pit  from  .April  to  October,  and 
a  greenhouse  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year,.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  at  the 
time  named  above  late  in  the  month  in  the 
south  and  earlier  in  the  north,  so  as  to  possess 
plants  about  3  inches  high  at  the  commencement 
of  winter.  The  seedlings  must  be  pricked  off  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  much  root  disturb- 
ance being  harmful  at  any  stage  of  growth.  I 
have  had  the  best  results  from  pricking  out  into 
thimbles,  say  two  plants  to  each,  afterwards 
throwing  away  the  weaker  one.  In  the  ordinary 
case  two  shifts  should  be  afforded,  the  second 
one  early  in  October,  which  should  be  into  a 
small  48,  and  preferable  a  bulb  pot,  a  small 
quantity  of  good  loam  being  added  to  the  peat 
and  leaf  mould.  The  plants  should  occupy  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass,  be  afforded  water  with 
great  care,  and  only  when  water  is  necessary, 
too  much  or  too  little  being  alike  fatal  to  the 
plant.  A  keen  outlook  must  be  kept  for  aphis 
attacks,  to  which  the  plant  is  very  liable,  the 
fumigator  being  brought  into  use  as  soon  as  any 
aphides  are  observed.  When  new  growth  is 
apparent,  say  in  March  or  April,  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  pots  not  less  than  8 
inches  in  diameter,  unless  very  early  bloom  is 
requiredj  when  6-inch  pots  are  to  be  preferred. 
If  the  plants  are  intended  for  the  larger  sized 
pot,  the  point  of  the  stem  should  be  nipped  off 
a  week  or  two  before  the  repotting  is  carried 
out.  This  stopping  once  gives  an  increase  to 
the  number  of  branches  or  side  shoots,  which, 
when  tied  outwards,  make  a  plant  15  to  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  each  carries  a  num- 
ber of  blooms,  the  floral  display  is  all  the 
greater.     F.   M. 

KEW  NOTES. 


EUSTOMA     RUSSELLIANUM. 

The  sight  of  this  beautiful  plant  at  the  Hol- 
land House  Show  and  the  following  week  at 
Vincent  Square  Hall  (see  fig.  26,  p.  55),  will 
perhaps  induce  gardeners  more  to  under- 
take its  culture.  There  is  scarcely  an- 
other plant  of  its  colour  that  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  so  refined  in  habit, 
and  distinct  in  the  colour  and  form  of  its 
flowers.  The  plant  lasts  for  several  weeks  in 
bloom  if  afforded  cool  treatment,  shade  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  afforded  plenty  of  water ;  in 
fact,  during  very  dry  weather  it  may  be  stood 
in  a  saucer  of  water  without  injury.  It  is  an 
annual,  but  does  best  if  treated  as  a  biennial ; 

seeds  being  sown  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould 


LARKSPURS. 
The  doub'e-floweied  forms  of  tha  common 
Larkspur,  Delphinium  ajacis,  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  hardy  annuals,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  annual  Delphiniums  to  flower.  The  dwarf 
German  Rocket  (Hyacinth-flowered)  varieties  are 
especially  good.  A  feature  of  the  Range  Ter- 
race for  fully  two  months  has  been  four  large 
and  two  small  beds,  each  devoted  to  a  separate 
colour  or  shade  of  colour.  The  dense  spikes 
are  very  showy.  The  seeds  can  be  bought 
in  mixed  colours,  or  in  separate  packets 
of  at  least  a  dozen  shades  of  colour :  white, 
apple-blossom,  buff,  rose,  brick-red,  lilac,  fawn, 
and  several  shades  of  blue.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  preferably  in  the 
beds  or  borders  where  they  are  to  flower.  Thin 
out  the  seedling  w-hen  large  enough,  leaving 
them  about  12  inches  i.part.  The  plants  average 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.  They  require 
much  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  present  season 
has  been  rather  dry  for  them  in  the  London 
district.     D.  V. 

CESALPINIA  GILLIESII. 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  very  handsome  legu- 
minous shrub  is  flowering  on  the  front  of 
Museum  No.  1.  It  is  about  20  feet  in  height. 
A  number  of  the  growths  near  the  top  are  carry- 
ing terminal  racemes,  each  bearing  from  30  to 
40  rich  yellow  flowers,  which  have  very  con- 
spicuous scarlet  stamens,  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  If  a  position  on  a  south 
or  south-west  wall  can  be  given  it,  the  "plant 
will  need  little  or  no  protection.  The  points  of 
the  plant  at  Kew  are  occasionally  cut  back  by 
early  autumn  frosts,  but  this  occasions  very 
little  harm.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, notably  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  the  open.  A  good  figure  was  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  4,006,  under  the 
name  of  Poinciana  Gilliesii. 


MARKET    GARDENING. 

BROAD      BEANS. 

The  general  or  consuming  public  seem  to 
know  little  of  the  distinctions  gardeners  and 
seedsmen  make  in  what  are  commonly  known 
as  "  Broad  "  Beans.  Possibly  that  ignorance  is 
due  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Long  Pod 
section  se'.dom  find  their  way  into  market  for 
public  sale.  Market  growers,  so  far  as  they 
grow  Beans,  seem  to  keep  to  the  old  Windsor 
type  as  the  only  one  likely  to  suit  customers, 
and  it  may  perhaps  largely  be  due  to  that,  as 
also  to  the  practice  of  gathering  these  Beans  for 
market  when  they  are  somewhat  old  and  the 
skins  tough,  that  there  is  now  only  a  very 
limited  demand  for  them.  Perhaps,  too,  with 
the  increase  of  edible  Green  Pea  varieties, 
enabling  the  ordinary  consumer  to  have  that 
delectable  vegetable  whilst  young  and  fresh,  at 
moderate  prices,  the  old  taste  for  Broad  Beans 
has  been  obliterated.  Certainly  really  good 
Marrow  Peas  can  now  be  had  almost  anywhere 
in  their  season  cheap  and  good.  But  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  whilst  market  growers  seem 
thus  to  ignore  Long  Pod  Beans,  cottagers  in 
every  direction  grow  them  largely  and  well. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Seville  type  of 
Long  Pod  many  years  since,  with  its  very  long, 
although  badly  filled,  pods,  and  thosa  but 
sparsely  produced,  there  has  been  effected  re- 
markable improvement.  On  every  hand  we  now 
see  varieties  of  such  excellence  that  not  only  do 
they  crop  abundantly,  but  the  pods,  almost 
longer  than  ever,  are  cramfull  of  beans  ;  hence, 
as  crops,  the  newer  varieties  are  some  of  the 
most  profitable  it  is  possible  to  grow.  T  'lave 
of  late  seen  in  numerous  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments,  and,  doubtless,  many  others  have_ 
abundant  crops  of  very  fine  long  pods  borne  on 
clean,  robust,  and  healthy  plants.  A  remark- 
able feature,  having  regard  to  the  comparative 
dryness  of  the  season,  has  been  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  black  aphis,  and  this  on  all  sorts  of 
soils.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  if  in  cottage  gar- 
dens and  on  allotments  Long  Pod  Beans  can  be 
grown  so  well,  they  can  be  equally  well  grown 
on  a  large  scale  in  fields.  Cottagers  are,  apart 
from  their  liking  for  these  Beans,  much  en- 
couraged to  grow  them  by  the  prizes  offered  at 
the  myriad  of  local  cottage-garden  shows  held  in 
the  kingdom.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  class  for 
Old  Broad  Windsor.  At  Colchester,  for  instance, 
one  gentleman  gives  special  prizes  for  Windsors 
only  of  the  true  broad  type,  although  the  ex- 
hibits in  that  class  make  a  poor  display  when 
compared  with  the  fine,  long,  handsome  pods  in 
the  Long  Pod  class.  Broad  Windsor  pods  carry 
two  and,  sometimes  in  an  exceptionally  good 
stock,  three  Beans  in  a  pod,  whilst  the  best  of 
the  Long  Pods  have  seven,  equally  fine  Beans 
in  each  pod.  These  long  pods  are  produced  on 
plants  quite  as  freely  as  are  the  shorter  Wind- 
sors. Hence  it  is  seen  that  as  a  matter  of  profit 
the  latter  are  far  more  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. There  are  many  names  to  the  Long  Pod 
stock,  though  not  greatly  differing  in  character  ; 
Minster  Giant,  Leviathan,  Exhibition,  Mammoth, 
Prolific,  and  other  appellations  are  listed.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  very  best  is  the  Giant  Green 
Long  Pod,  because  of  the  deep  green  colour 
of  the  Beans  and  their  high  flavour. 

Beans  for  competition  must  be  long,  straight, 
fresh,  well-filled,  and  all  selected  for  a  "  dish," 
and  must  present  an  even  appearance.  When 
some  20  or  more  dishes,  all  very  good,  are 
staged  in  a  class,  judges  have  a  difficult  task 
before  them  to  determine  which  is  best.  Seeing 
how  popular  this  type  of  Bean  is  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  market  growers  perhaps  might  do 
worse,  especially  where  they  have  stiff  soils  to 
grow  them  largely,  and  market  the  pods  ere  too 
old  in  bundles  of,  say,  25,  selling  the  pods  in 
that  way  by  number  rather  than  by  measure  or 
weight.  The  experiment  should  be  worthy  a 
trial.     .4.  D. 
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FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

GLADIOLUS. 
For  a  long  period  I  have  grown,  year 
by  year,  a  quantity  of  Gladiolus — seedlings. 
The  seeds  are  sown  about  the  beginning 
of  May  in  cold  frames,  and  the  bulbs  lifted 
in  autumn  and  planted  the  following  year 
in  the  open  ground,  &c.  Several  years  ago  I 
noticed  a  plant  that  began  to  bloom  in  the  seed 
bed,  but  the  flower  spike  was  killed  by  frost 
before  't  came  to  full  development.  1  selected 
the  bulb,  planted  it  separately,  and  crossed  the 
flowers  with  my  best  flowering  sorts.  I  selected 
seeds  from  this  cross  carefully,  and  sowed  them 
the  following  vear  about  the  middle  of  March. 
Several  of  these  seedlings  began  to  bloom  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  I  obtained  some  ripe 
seeds  of  the  plants.  Last  year  the  first 
flower  opened  on  July  23,  but  this  year  the 
first  flower  has  opened  on  July  12.  By 
crossing  and  selecting  the  very  best  and 
most  perfect  seedling  plants  and  seeds  of 
these,  also  by  new  crossings  with  pollen  of  the 
different  types  of  Gladioli,  I  have  in  my  annual 
type  of  Gladioli  not  only  a  rich  collection  of 
colours,  but  also  all  the  different  types  of 
Gladioli ;  also  last  year  I  noticed  some  p*ants 
with  very  widely-opened  flowers  similar  to  those 
of  Amaryllis.  The  beds  show  a  continuance  of 
blooming  from  July  until  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son ;  the  last  flowers  were  killed  by  frost.  On 
many  of  the  flower  spikes  are  opened  five  to  six 
flowers  at  once.  The  co'ours  vary  from  white 
to  yellow,  fies'i,  rose  and  pink,  brig'ct  red,  cherry 
red,  blood  led  to  ma  oon  and  brown  sh  red,  tVc. 
Last  year  I  noticed  a  few  with  light  and  deep 
blue  flowers.  The  individual  flowers  are  of 
good  size  and  form.  Frederick  Hoemer,  Quedlin- 
burg,  Germany. 


MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.l. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  July  21,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS 

The  weather  was  mostly  fair  to  very  fine  in  the  central- 
southern,  and  western  districts,  and  occasionally  very  tine 
in  the  north  and  north-west  also,  but  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  measurable  amounts  of  rain  in  many  parts  of  the 
latter  regions.  Local  sea  fogs  were  experienced  on  our 
south-western  coasts  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week. 
Distant  thunder  was  heard  at  Swarraton  on  Thursday. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average  generally,  but 
above  it  in  England  N.E.  and  Ireland  S.  The  highest  of 
the  maxima  occurred  on  Wednesday  in  most  districts;  in 
England  E.  the  thermometer  rose  to  82",  in  England  S.  to 
81°.  and  in  the  Midland  Counties  to  79°.  In  Ireland  N.  and 
Scotland  N.  the  respective  maxima  were  only  69'  and  66'. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded,  as  a  rule,  late  in 
the  week  and  ranged  from  39"  in  England  S.  and  40  in 
England  E.  and  Scotland  W.  to  46y  in  Ireland  S-,  and  to  54° 
in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  rain/ail  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  in 
Scotland  N.  and  considerably  in  excess  in  Scotland  W.  ;  in 
all  other  districts  there  was  a  deficit,  the  fall  in  England 
N.E.  and  the  Midland  Counties  being  particularly  slight. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  an  exceedingly  heavy  fall  of 
rain  occurred  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  the  aggregate 
amount  for  the  two  days  being  as  much  as  49  inches  at  Fort* 
William  and  4-4  inches  at  Glencarron. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  very  deficient  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  England  S.W.  and  slightly  in  England  S.,  Ireland 
S.,  and  Scotland  N.,  elsewhere  there  was  an  excess.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  47  in 
England  N.E.,  43  in  England  E.,  and  40  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  to  27  in  Ireland  S.,  24  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
21  in  Scotland  N. 

The  barometer  and  wind. — During  the  whole  of  the  week 
pressure  was  highest  to  the  southward  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  low  over  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Several 
shallow  depressions  passed  eastwards  across  the  northern 
districts  of  our  Islands  without  having  much  influence  on 
the  force  of  the  South-westerly  and  Westerly  winds.  The 
only  serious  disturbance  was  one  whose  centre  lay  near  the 
Shetlands  on  Thursday  morning.  This  was  very  deep  for 
the  time  of  year  and  caused  fresh  or  strong  Westerly  gales 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Dry  ami  variable  in  temperature. — The  first  three  days  of 
the  week  were  rather  cool,  but  since  then  the  weather  has 
remained  warm  during  the  daytime,  and  on  the  warmest  day 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  79  degrees. 
On  the  other  hand  on  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
fell  respectively  to  within  six  and  three  degrees  of  the 
freezing  point,  the  latter  a  very  low  reading  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  ground  is  now  about  one  degree  warmer  than  is 
seasonable,  both  at  one  and  two  feet  deep,  and  at  the  latter 
depth  it  is  rather  warmer  than  at  any  time  this  summer.  No 
rain  worth  mentioning  has  fallen  for  a  fortnight,  and  for  a 
rather  longer  period  there  has  been  no  measurable  percola- 
tion through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  during  the  week  for  seven  hours  a  day,  or  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usuai  at  this  season. 
Light  airs  have  alone  prevailed,  while  the  direction  of  the 
wind  has  been  almost  exclusively  some  westerly  point  of  the 
compass.  The  meanamountof  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 
fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  6  per 
cent.—  E.  M.,  Bcrkham^ted,  July  25,  1906. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  July  25. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  4c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  per  dozen 

Marguerites,     yel- 

bunches 

2  0-30 

low,  p.  dz.bchs 

2  0-30 

Callaa;thiopica,per 

Mignonette,  dozen 

dozen  

2  6-40 

bunches 

2  0-30 

Centaurea   cyanus, 

Montbretia,  dozen 

3  0-40 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-40 

0  don  toglossum 

—  suaveolens     ... 

30-4  0 

crispum,      per 

Coreopsis     grandi- 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

rlora,  per  doz. 

Pelargoniums, 

bunches 

16-20 

show,  per  doz. 

Carnations,      per 

bunches 

3  0-50 

dozen  blooms, 

—  Zonal,    double 

best  American 

scarlet 

4  0-50 

various 

16-30 

Poppies  (Iceland), 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

10-20 

10-2  6 

—  Shirley 

0  6-09 

—  Malmaisons  ... 

3  0-80 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

16-26 

blooms 

9  0-12  0 

Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 

C  h  rysanthemums, 

bunches 

2  0-30 

per  dz.  blooms 
Eucharis     grandi- 

2  0-30 

Roses,   ia  blooms, 

Niphetos 

10-20 

flora,  per   doz. 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

10-16 

blooms 

2  6-30 

—  Kai serin  A. 

Gardenias,  pi 

Victoria 

10-20 

blooms 

16-20 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

Gladiolus,  various, 

tout      

10-20 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

9  0-12  0 

—  C.  Mermet 

10-18 

—  The  Bride 

3  0-40 

—  Generaljacquu 

—  Brenchleyensis 

minot 

10-16 

per  doz.  spikes 

3  0-40 

—  in  bunches,  per 

Gypsophila  ele- 

dozen  

3  0-60 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Liberty 

10-20 

2  0-30 

—  Madame  Chat- 

—  paniculata 

2  6-40 

enay     

16-26 

Ins  germanica,  per 

—  Mrs.   J.  Laing 

1  0-  2  G 

bunch  

0  9-10 

—  from  the  open, 

Lilium  auratum  ... 

2  0-30 

various   kinds, 

—  candidum,  per 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

2  0-50 

bunch  

16-20 

Statice,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  lancif  oli  um. 

4  0-60 

rubrum  and 

Stephanotis,     per 

album 

2  0-30 

dozen    trusses 

3  0-50 

—  longiAorum    ... 

3  0-46 

Stocks      (double 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

white)  per  doz. 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

bunches 

2  0-40 

—  extra  quality  ... 

9  u  12  0 

Sweet     Peas,    per 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bunches  .. 

10-40 

p.  dz.  bunches 

2  0-30 

Cut  Foliage, 

4c:  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asparagus    plu- 

Fern  (French),  doz. 

mosus,       long 

bunches 

2  0-50 

trails,  per  doz. 

5  0-10  0 

Hardy    foliage 

—    — ■       medium, 

( various),    per 
dozen  buncoes 

bunch    ... 

16-20 

2  0-30 

—    — shortsprays 

Hardy  Grasses,  per 

per  bunch... 

06-0  9 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-30 

—  Sprengeri 

0  6-10 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

16-20 

Adiautum      cunea- 

—  long  trails  per 

tum,  doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

bundle 

10-20 

Berberis,  p.  bunch 

2  6-30 

—  short   green, 

Croton  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-30 

bunch  

10-16 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

5  0-6  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Fern,    English,    p. 

2  0-50 

dozen  bunches 

09-16 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

2  0-50 

Plants  in  Pots 

,  4c:  Av( 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

Crassula   coccinea 

18  0-24  0 

chii,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 

Aralia     Sieboldi, 

Cyperus   alternifo- 

per  dozen 
—  larger  

4  0-60 

lius,  dozen     ... 

4  0-50 

9  0-12  0 

—  laxus,  per  doz 

4  0-50 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

Dracaenas,  per  doz. 

9  0-24  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

Kuonymus,  per  dz. 

4  0-90 

Aspidistras,  green, 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per  ioo 

7  0-10  0 

—  variegated,  per 

—  in    small    and 

dozen  

30  0-42  0 

large  60's       ... 

16  0-25  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

—  in48's,perdoz. 

4  0-10  0 

sus  nanus,  doz. 

9  0-12  0 

—  in32's,perdoz. 

10  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri, doz. 

6  0-80 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

—  ten  uissimus 

dozen  

9  0-18  0 

per  dozen 

8  0-10  0 

—  repens,perdoz. 

5  0-80 

Begonias       (tuber- 

Fuchsias, per  doz. 

4  0-60 

ous),  per  dozen 

4  0-50 

Heliotrope,  per  dz. 

3  0-50 

Bouvardias,per  dz. 

6  0-80 

HydrangeaHorten- 

Calceolarias,  yellow 

3  0-40 

sia,  per  dozen 

8  0-18  0 

Campanula        iso- 

—  paniculata 

6  0-18  0 

phylla       alba, 

Kentia       Belmore- 

per  dozen 

6  0-80 

ana,  per  dozen 

L2  0-18  0 

—  Mayi 

6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 

C  hry  santhemum 

per  dozen 

L2  0-21  0 

segetum 

3  0-60 

Latania  borbonica, 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

8  0-90 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

—  in  flower 

18  0-2.1  0 

Lilium  auratum  ... 

IS  0-21  0 

Cocos    Weddelli- 

—  longifl  oruni, 

ana,  per  dozen 

9  0-18  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

Coleus         

3  0-50 

—  lancifoli  um, 

Coreopsis 

6  0-80 

per  dozen 

18  0-24  0 

Crassula,      hybrid, 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  doz. 

6  0-90 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

—  larger  size    ... 

18  0-24  0 

Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  yellow 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
Musk,    Harrison's, 

per  doz. 
Pelargoniums 
(Zonals),      per 
dozen  

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 
dozen  

—  show 


s.d.  s.d 

4  0-80 

15  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 


s.d.  s.d. 


3  0-50 

5  0-80 

6  0-90 


Petunias,     doubl 

per  doz.         ..'  5  0-60 

—  48-s       4  0-60 

—  single 4  0-50 

'Rhodanthe,  perds.  s  0-  (I  0 

Roses,  per  dozen...  12  0 -l>'  0 

Selaginella,   dozen  4  0-  6  U 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen       ...  5  0-10  0 
Verbena  MissWill- 

mott,  per  doz..  40    60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  (English), 
J  sieve 

Apricots  (French), 
per  box 

—  h  sieve 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1  qualit\ ... 

—  No.  2  quality... 

—  Extraquality... 

—  Giants,  p  er 
bunch  

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (French), 

—  boxes  

—  French,  squares 

—  English,^  sieve 
■ —  £  sieve 

—  J-.nglish  pecks 
from     

—  Big.   Napoleon 

—  (English),  per 
ff  sieve 

—  Elton  Hearts.. 

—  Big.  Napoleon 
Currants  (English), 

red,  per  handle 

—  Asieve  (French) 

—  black,  4  sieve... 

—  English   pecks 

—  £  sieve 

—  English,  white, 
per  gallon 

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 

Grapes  (English), 
Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmars 

—  English,  Mus- 
cat, per  lb. 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 

l,-l.i      J       :■      ■ 


S.d.  S-d. 

3  6-39 

10-19 

10  0    — 

7  0-90 

6  0-70 

8  6-10  0 

11  0-13  0 

4  6-  (1  0 
0  8-13 

10-20 

2  0-36 

5  0-12  0 

3  6-60 

3  9-56 
70-7  6 

5  6-86 

7  6-90 

8  0-13  0 

10-16 

6  0-70 

7  6-86 

3  0-30 

4  0-46 

16-20 
2  0-60 


0  10-  1  6 
0  9-14 
10-30 

16-40 

3  0-46 


s.d.  s.d. 
Greengages 

(French), p. box    2  0-24 

—  Italian, baskets    3  3-  :j  6 
Lemors  : 

—  Messina,    case  10  0-16  <> 

—  Naples,  p.  case  20  0-1*  U 
Lychees,  per  box...  0  10-  1  0 
Melons, each         ...     2  0- 
Nectarines,  English    2  6-12  J 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 8  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 

per  cwt.  ...  45  0    — 

—  Spanish,  p.  bag  42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       24  6    — 

—  Monkey    Nuts, 

per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts,dried, 

cwt 35  0    — 

— Chestnuts, Italian, 

per  bag  ...  13  6-1.1  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-13  u 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Murcia 


16  0-1H  0 
10  6-11  0 
9  6-11  6 


Jamaica 

—  Blood 

Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen        ..  2  6-12  0 

—  French,  ^  sieve  6  6-66 

—  boxes 14-1  6 

Pineapples,  each  ...  2  10-  5  U 
Plums       (French), 

box       0  8-13 

—  Italian.baskets  10  0    — 
Raspberries,      per 

putt 0  4    0  6 

—  tubs     16  0     - 

—  per  peck         ...  2  0-30 
Strawberries, 

Kent,  peck     ...  2  0-40 

—  gallon 13-2  0 

—  punnetts        ...  0  6    0  8 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Beans,  Broad,  per 
packet 

—  Broad       (Eng- 
lish), per  bush. 

—  Home    grown, 
per  lb  .. 

—  Channel  Island 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, per  bushel 

—  per  doz. 
Cabbages,   Spring, 

per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel 
Carrots, French  pad 

—  per    bag,     un- 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally     

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

*  lit  umbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
dozen  

Marrows,  per  doz. 

Mint,  per  dozen  ... 

Mushrooms(house) 

Ser lb 
uttons.perlb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 


s.d.  s.d. 
0  6    — 


0  8-0  10 

0  8-0  10 
10    — 

1  5-  1  9 
10-20 

16  — 
16-20 
3  0    — 


4  0    — 

a  0-10  0 

16-20 
2  0-  2  I! 
18-20 


20  0-21  0 
16-3  0 

2  0    — 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

0  6-13 
0  9-13 

10-16 


Onions  (Valencia), 
case      

—  Egyptian,  bag.. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  J  bag.. 

—  Spring,    dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  bushel ... 
Peas  (French  flats) 

—  English,       per 
bushel 

Potatos  (new)  :  — 

—  Channel  Island 
Kidneys 

—  Jersey,  cwt.  ... 

—  St.  Malo,  cwt. 
Rhubarb,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Spring  greens,  per 

bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos: — 

—  English,  per  lb. 

—  small  selected 

—  Seconds,     per 
12  lbs 

—  French,    per 
crate    

Turnips,   per   doz. 
bunches 

—  bags     

Turnip  Tops,  bush. 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  *.d. 

6  0-  C.  G 

4C-5U 

3  6-40 
2  3    — 

10    - 
10-16 

2  6    — 

3  0-60 

4  0    _ 


0  -\-  11  .J 
6  ("i     - 
66    — 

2  6  — 
13  — 
4  0    — 

4  0 

3  0 

1  0     — 

3  6-43 

10-16 
10  — 
10-16 

06    — 


Remarks. — English  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  cheaper 
owing  chiefly  to  the  large  quantities  that  are  now  arriving 
daily.  English  Tomatos  are  cheaper  and  likely  to  continue 
so  the  whole  week.  Soft  fruit  is  very  plentiful.  Trade 
generally  is  good.    A .  H.  Rides,  Covent  Garden,  July  25,  1906. 

Potatos. 
Lincolns,70s.  to  85s.  ;  Bedfords,  65s.  to  75s. ;  Rents,  85s.  to 
100s.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


COVENT      GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

Although  growers  complain  of  bad  trade,  I  find  there  are 
a  good  mrny  plants  going  out  of  the  market,  though  prices 
are  low  except  for  anything  specially  good.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  Fuchsias  were  sold  this  morning  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  but  they  would  not  have  been  ftaod  enough  for  best 
florists'  trade.  Verbenas,  being  very  plentiful,  reali 
very  low  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  give  even  approximate 
prices  for  plants  just  now,  for  many  are  anxious  to  clear  oui 
and  finish  up  for  the  season.  Growers  say  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  cold  spell  we  had  late  in  the  spring  that  they  are  later 
than  usual  this  season.  Pelargoniums  are  not  quite  so 
plentiful,  but  there  are  still  some  good  plants  to  In 
Zonal  varieties  are  very  good  in  white,  scarlet,  and  salmon  j 
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of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  good,  but  King  of  Denmark 
is  still  the  best.  Double  and  single  Petunias  are  good.  Cam- 
panula isophylla  alba  varies,  but  there  are  some  well-grown 
plants,  as  there  are  also  of  C.xMayi.  Hydrangeas  hold  out, 
but  there  is  now  little  trade  for  them.  Some  fine  Crimson 
Rambler  Roses  were  in  this  morning,  also  plants  of  Dorothy 
Perkins;  prices  for  these  are  lower  now.  Some  well 
flowered  plants  of  Lantanas  make  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen 
in  48  size  pots,  and  some  larger  plants  have  been  making 
2s.  6d.  each.  Liliums  include  L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum 
rubrum  and  L.  1.  album.  Marguerites  continue  to  be 
plentiful  and  good,  also  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Helio- 
tropes and  Coreopsis.  Crassulas  are  now  nearly  over  for 
the  season.  In  foliage  plants,  Coleus  and  Kochia  scoparia 
are  plentiful.  I  hear  from  one  grower  that  the  seed  he 
bought  for  K.  scoparia  proved  to  be  a  different  plant  to  what 
we  have  known  under  this  name,  and  quite  worthless,  but 
he  got  the  right  plant  under  the  name  K.  trichophila. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Heaps  of  flowers  are  now  wasted.it  is  impossible  to  sell  them 
at  any  price  ;  the  supplies  of  Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  are  far 
in  excess  of  all  demands.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Carnations; 
small  blooms  were  offered  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
bunches,  and  quite  good  blooms  were  offered  at6d.  per  bunch 
of  12  blooms,  but  best  Americans  may  make  better  prices. 
Roses  are  equally  plentiful ;  nice  blooms  of  Perle  du 
Jardin  were  offered  at  the  close  of  the  market  at  4d.  per 
dozen  or  even  less,  and  other  sorts  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Best  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  not  abundant,  but  small 
blooms  are  cheap.  Outside  the  market  the  blooms  were 
offered  at  2d.  per  bunch  this  morning.  Gladiolus  Brench- 
leyensis  and  G.  The  Bride  are  very  good.  Montbretia 
crocosmasflora  and  Liliums  continue  plentiful.  In  hardy 
flowers  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Gypsophila, 
Statice,  Asters,  &c,  are  over  abundant.  Lavender  being 
now  on  the  market,  many  of  the  hawkers  give  their  atten- 
tion to  this  instead  of  to  ordinary  flowers. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Goosebery  May  Duke. — Can  any  reader  tell 
me  who  raised  this  variety,  and  by  what  firm  it  was 
first  distributed?     L.  N.,  Germany. 

Preservation  of  Apples. — Would  it  be  pos- 
sible with  any  degree  of  success  to  keep  Apples  in 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Potatos  in 
your  last  issue  ?     Somerset. 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


DEVON   AND   EXETER   GARDENERS'.  — 

The  fifteenth  annual  outing  of  this  society  took  place 
on  the  11th  inst.,  when  members  and  friends,  to  the  num- 
ber of  115,  journeyed  to  Weston-super-Mare.  A  special 
steamer  was  chartered  to  carry  the  party  to  Mumbles 
Head  for  Swansea.  After  a  short  stay  on  the  breezy  pro- 
montory, the  party  proceeded  to  the  grounds  of  Singleton 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Swansea,  and  were  conducted 
round  the  gardens  by  Mr.  Trebble,  the  head  gardener,  and 
others.  Two  particularly  fine  specimens  of  Sikkim  Rhodo- 
dendrons, R.  Falconeri  and  R.  barbatum,  were  noticed,  the 
former  being  fully  20  feet  in  height,  while  the  latter  was 
nearer  30  feet  in  height.  Many  fine  and  well-trained  Camel- 
lias were  noticed  in  the  avenue.  The  great  market  and 
other  interesting  features  of  the  town  were  also  visited.  It 
was  intended  to  visit  Clyne  Castle,  but  a  delay  owing  to 
the  steamer  being  late  prevented  this  being  done.    A.  H, 

CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT     GARDENERS'. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  about  30  members  of  this  society  journeyed 
to  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Colman.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  and  his  excellent  staff  of  gardeners 
did  everything  they  could  to  make  the  visit  enjoyable.  The 
first  thing  noticed  on  entering  the  park  was  a  fine  Elm 
avenue,  known  by  tradition  as  bordering  the  Pilgrim's  Way. 
A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Gatton  Town  Hall,  situated  in  the 
park,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  great  attraction.  The  gar- 
dens were  the  chief  attraction.  Orchids  are  seen  here  in  a 
superb  collection.  Seedling  hybrids  of  Orchids  are  counted 
by  the  thousand.  In  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  a  giant 
trained  specimen  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear  measuring 
something  like  90  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Freeman,  for  the  past  three  years  Foreman  in 
the  Gardens,  Southgate  House,  and  previously  three 
years  Foreman  at  Blackdown  House,  Haslemere,  as 
Gardener  to  E.  M.  Bristowe,  Esq.,  Great  Baddow 
H^use,  Chelmsford. 

Ma.  W.  W.  Simpson,  for  the  past  19  years  Gardener  to  the 
late  John  Mercer,  Alston  Hall,  Grimsargh,  Preston, 
as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Crook,  Stanley  Grange,  Hoghton, 
Preston,  Lancashire 

Mr.  J.  Elworthy,  for  the  past  14  years  Gardener  to  J.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Ivy  House,  North  End,  Hampstead, 
as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  the  same  gentleman  at  Spar- 
row's Heme  Hall,  Bushey  Heath,  Watford,  Herts. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

ENGLISH, 

Clibrans,  Altrincham  and  Manchester— Strawberries. 

Jam]  -  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey— Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Auriculas,  Daffodils,  &c. 

Carter  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  London  Wall,  London,  E.C 
—Dahlias. 

F.  C.  Edwards,  Warehouse  Hill,  Leeds.— Bulbs. 

Herd  Bros,  Penrith — Bulbs. 


SCHEDULE     RECEIVED. 


Prize  List  of  the  3rd  Joint  Annu?.l  Agri-Horticultural 
Show  of  the  Straits  Settlement  and  Federated  Malay 
States  to  be  held  in  the  Raffles  Reclamation  Ground,  Singa- 
pore, on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  16,  17 
and  18,  190G. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lycoris    incarnata   and    L.    Sprengeri.—  Garten   Wilt. 
July7. 

Zastedeschia  Rehmanni  coccinea.—  GartenFhra,  July  1. 


*#*  Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite  distinct, 
and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when 
letters  are  misdirected. 

Basic  Slag  on  Lawns  :  D.  B.  Basic  slag  is 
especially  noted  for  its  encouragement  of  Clovers 
both  on  lawns  and  in  permanent  pastures.  It 
would  be  advisable  in  your  case  to  apply  a 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  ounces  per 
square  yard,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  to 
facilitate  even  distribution.  This  may  be  put  on 
at  once,  and  if  rain  does  not  follow  quickly, 
afford  the  lawn  a  copious  watering  with  the 
garden-hose.  The  ammonia  will  obliterate  the 
Clovers  and  encourage  the  Grasses.  It  will  also 
destroy  Moss.  During  the  winter  give  a  fair 
coating  of  leaf-mould,  with  which  may  be  mixed 
some  dried  and  finely-sifted  fowl  manure.  A 
further  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the 
same  proportions  may  be  given  in  the  month  of 
March  next  year.  An  occasional  watering  of 
soot-water  (water  in  which  a  bag  of  soot  has 
been  suspended)  will  greatly  tend  to  keep  the 
lawn  green. 

Cucumber  Roots  :  /.  E.  R.  N.  The  plants  are 
badly  infested  with  Eel-worm,  which  being  so 
minute  are  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  pest,  and  the  only  advice  we 
can  give  you  is  that  for  the  next  crop  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  preventive  measures.  Every 
particle  of  the  old  soil  should  be  taken  away 
and  sterilised  by  burning.  The  interior  of  the 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a 
strong  disinfectant  or  insecticide.  When  this 
has  been  done,  endeavour  to  procure  fresh  soil 
from  a  source  you  have  reason  to  believe  is  free 
from  this  pest,  or  if  you  cannot  do  this,  then 
sterilise  the  soil  by  baking  or  steaming  it  before 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  house. 

Iris:  IF .  L.,  Finchley.  The  Iris  is  attacked  by  the 
well-known  bacterial  rot.  Cut  away  all  diseased 
portions  and  soak  the  healthy  parts  for  half  an 
hour  in  Bordeaux  mixture  before  planting.  As 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown 
will  be  affected,  it  should  be  replaced  by  fresh 
soil,  or  better,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
a  new  locality.  The  infected  soil  should  be 
sterilised  with  lime  or  kainit. 

Names  of  Fruit  .  /.  IF.  The  Japanese  Wine- 
berry,  Rubus  phcenicolasius. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  T.  S.  Pisum  arvense  (Field 
Pea).— IK.  H.  D.  Mentha  Requienii.— J.  IF., 
Cardiff.  1,  Malva  crispa ;  2,  M.  sylvestris  var.  ; 
3,  Impatiens  scabrida ;  4,  Dianthus  arenarius  ; 
5  and  6,  Campanula  rapunculoides  ;  7,  CEno- 
thera  sinuata ;  8  and  9,  Linaria  hybrids,  im- 
possible to  name ;  10  and  11,  Eucharidium 
concinnum  ;  12,  Aquilegia  chrysanthavar. ;  13,  A 
Jaeschkani.— J.  IF.  Picea  ajanensis  ;  2,  Loni- 
cera  adpressa,  Silver  Milkmaid  Holly;  3,  Ilex 
aquifolium  argenteo  medio  picta;  4,  Quercus 
imbricaria. —  Without  name  or  number.  The  tree 
is  Cornus  mas  variegata ;  Sempervivum  sp. ; 
Antirrhinum;  Galega;  Delphinium.  We  can 
do  no  better  for  you  in  the  circumstances. — 
C.    //.    B.     Salvia  Horminum,    an   herbaceous 


perennial  plant. — Springer.  Xysmalobium  un- 
dulatum,  Rhodesia.— E.  Rose.  jEschynanthus 
Lobbianus.  The  excrescences  on  the  Eranthe- 
mum  leaf  appear  to  have  come  from  the  laef 
itself,  provoked  either  by  the  punctures  of 
insects  or  by  uncongenial  atmospheric  influences. 
—  IF.  M.  A.  1,  Buddleia  globosa  ;  2,  Clematis 
Flammula. — IF.  1,  Crucianella  stylosa ;  2, 
Fabiana  imbricata  ;  3,  Eccremocarpus  scaber. — 
L.C.  1,  next  week  ;  2,  Rubus  mtcranthus  ;  3, 
leaves  only  perhaps  Saponaria  officinalis  ;  4,  next 
week  ;  5,  Campanula  rapunculoides;  6,Staphylea 
pinnata. — IF.  B.,  Notts.  Why  pack  in  the  worst 
substance  you  can  find — cotton  wool  ?  Your 
plant  is  the  Summer  Savory,  Satureia  hortensis. — 
H.  R.  G.  1,  Veronica  spicata  white  ;  2,  Erigeron 
speciosus  ;  3,  Hibiscus  syriacus ;  4,  Spiraea  fili- 
pendula;  5,  Aconitum  variegatum;  6,  Gnapha- 
lium  margaritaceum.  —  T.  H.  B.,  Powderhtem. 
1,  Pinus  excelsa  ;  2,  Sciadopitys  verticillata  ;  3, 
Abies  cephalonica ;  4,  Tsuga  Brunoniana;  5, 
Abies  brachyphylla  ;  6,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ; 
7,  Abies  magnifica  ;  8,  Abies  concolor;  9,  Spiraea 
ariaefolia.  Thank  you  for  sending  such  satisfac- 
tory specimens. 
Nectarine  Fruits  :  A .  C.  Gumming  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  called  Coryneum  Beyerinckii.  This 
fungus  winters  on  dead  shoots  and  spurs,  from 
whence  the  spores  are  washed  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  young  fruit.  All  diseased  portions  of  the 
tree  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 

Pea  Haulm  :  S.  IF.  E.  The  Peas  have  been 
injured  by  thePea  thrips  (Thripspisivora).  The 
Peas  and  Pea-rods  should  be  burned  and  the 
ground  should  be  well  limed.  It  is  not  safe  to 
grow  Peas  or  Beans  on  land  that  has  borne  a 
diseased  crop  in  the  previous  season. 

Potatos  for  Certificate  :  Murphy.  You  should 
show  the  tubers  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  to  the  judges  at  the  National  Potato  So- 
ciety's show,  which  will  take  place  in  the 
autumn.  The  R.H.S.  meetings  are  held  fort- 
nightly— that  you  may  write  to  the  secretaries 
we  append  their  addresses  :  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Adsett,  Halton  House, 
Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

Solanum  Leaves  :  IF.  C.  L.  What  you  see  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  not  the  result  of 
insects  or  of  fungous  disease,  but  is  analogous 
to  the  out-growths  from  Vine  leaves,  being 
generally  the  result  of  uncongenial  atmospheric 
influences. 

Strawberry  Plant  :  /.  F.  The  plants  are  badly 
attacked  by  the  Strawberry  leaf  spot  (Sphaerella 
fragariae).  The  most  effective  -cure  is  to  cut  off 
all  the  leaves  a  little  later  in  the  season  and 
allow  them  to  lie  on  the  ground  until  fairly  dry, 
then  scatter  a  thin  layer  of  straw  over  the  bed 
and  set  fire  to  it.  By  this  method  all  diseased 
leaves,  also  all  spores  lying  on  the  ground,  are 
destroyed  and  the  plants  will  break  into  growth 
again  vigorously  and  free  from  disease.  Next 
spring  spray  the  young  leaves  two  or  three  times 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide — 1  ounce  to  3  gallons  of 
water. 

Violas:  C.A.B.  There  is  no  specific  disease 
present  that  can  be  attributed  to  either  fungi 
or  insects.  The  particular  variety  of  Viola 
appears  to  be  rather  difficult  to  manage  every- 
where, and  will  not  bear  as  much  water  as  other 
kinds. — H.  A.S.  Botry  tis  vulgaris,  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus, is  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  its  presence 
suggests  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil.  Open 
out  the  plants  and  admit  air  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Water  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  (=  Condy's  fluid)  diluted  to  a  pale-rose 
colour. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    GENETIC 
RESEARCH.* 

IT  is  just  eight  years  since,  on  the  hottest  day 
of  a  very  hot  summer,  the  first  Conference 
devoted  to  Hybridisation  and  Plant  Breed- 
ing assembled  at  Chiswick.  Looking  back  on 
that  occasion  we  realise,  what  some  of  us  even 
then  suspected,  that  we  were  concerned  in  a 
nm  rkable  enterprise.  No  such  conference 
had  taken  place  before,  and  our  proceedings 
were  of  the  nature  of  experiment.  That 
definite  results  might  come  from  that  beginning 
we  naturally  hoped,  but  of  those  who  endured 
the  heat  of  that  stifling  marquee  or  inspected 
the  plants  exhibited  in  that  tropical  vinery,  not 
one,  I  suppose,  anticipated  that 'in  less  than  a 
decade  we  should  have  such  extraordinary 
progress  to  record.  The  predominant  note  of 
our  deliberations  in  1898  was  mystery.  In 
1906  we  speak  less  of  mystery  than  of  order. 
When  formerly  we  looked  at  a  series  of 
plants  produced  by  hybridisation  we  perceived 
little  but  bewildering  complexity.  We  knew 
well  enough  that. behind  that  complexity  order 
and  system  must  be  concealed.  Glimpses, 
indeed,  of  pervading  order  were  from  time  to 
time  obtained,  but  they  were  transient  and 
uncertain.      As  casual  prospectors  we  picked 

*  An  Inaugural  Address  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  the  Third  Conference  on  Hybridisation  and  Plant 
Breeding,  by  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  on  July  31. 


up  occasional  stray  nuggets  in  the  sand,  but 
we  had  not  located  the  reef,  nor  had  we  any 
machinery  for  working  it  if  discovered. 

Then  came  the  revelation  of  Mendel's  clue, 
with  all  the  manifold  advances  in  knowledge 
to  which  it  has  led.  The  most  protean 
assemblage  of  hybrid  derivatives  no  longer 
menaces  us  as  a  hopeless  enigma.  We  are 
sure  that  even  the  multitudinous  shapes  of 
the  Cucurbits,  or  the  polychromatic  hues  of 
Orchids — though  they  may  range  from  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other — would  yield 
to  our  analysis.  Methods  for  grappling  even 
with  these  higher  problems  have  been  devised. 
The  immediate  difficulties  are  chiefly  of  ex- 
tension and  application.  Thus  the  study  of 
hybridisation  and  plant-breeding,  from  being  a 
speculative  pastime  to  be  pursued  without 
apparatus  or  technical  equipment  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  turn  up,  has  become  a 
developed  science,  destined  as  we  believe  not 
merely  to  add  new  regions  to  man's  knowledge 
and  power,  but  also  to  absorb  and  modify 
profoundly  large  tracts  of  the  older  sciences. 

Terminology. 
Like  other  new  crafts  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  terminology,  which,  if  some- 
what deterrent  to  the  novice,  is  so  necessary  a 
tool  to  the  craftsman  that  it  must  be  endured. 
But  though  these  attributes  of  scientific 
activity  are  in  evidence,  the  science  itself  is 
still  nameless,  and  we  can  only  describe  our 
pursuit  by  cumbrous  and  often  misleading 
periphrasis.  To  meet  this  difficulty  I  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Congress  the  term 
"Gl  NETICS,"  which  sufficiently  indicates  that 
our  labours  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation,  in 
other  words,  to  the  physiology  of  Descent. 
with  implied  bearing  on  the  theoretical  pro- 
blems of  the  evolutionist  and  the  systematise 
and  application  to  the  practical  problems  of 
breeders  whether  of  animals  or  plants.  After 
more  or  less  undirected  wanderings  we  have 
thus  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

The  Uses  of  Conferences. 

The  suggestive  impulse  to  which  this  great 
progress  is  due  came  from  without,  but  we 
take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  London 
Conference,  and  no  less  the  second  gathering 
at  New  York  in  1902,  did  much  to  ensure  the 
vigorous  response  which  that  long-awaited 
stimulus  received.  Of  those  who  have  taken  a 
chief  part  in  the  advancement  of  "  Genetics  " 
several  were  with  us  then,  and  to  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  which  ensued  may  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  keenness  and  solidarity  of  purpose 
with  which  the  Mendelian  clue  was  followed 
out. 

Conferences,  like  other  stimulants,  are,  I 
believe,  beneficial  if  not  indulged  in  to  excess. 
There  are,  however,  special  considerations 
which  make  it  desirable  that  people  with  our 
particular  interests  should  occasionally  confer. 
Genetics  constitute  a  subject  of  vast  range. 
Each  \v  orker  can  have  experience  only  of  some 
small  part.  Nevertheless,  the  various  pheno- 
mena are  so  closely  interrelated  that  the  centre 
of  progress  may  shift  rapidly  from  one  part  of 
the  field  to  another.  No  one,  therefore,  can 
safely  neglect  the  advances  made  in  his  neigh- 
bour's territory.  Sciences  follow  the  plan  of 
developing  organisms  in  that  they  pass  through 
stages  of  little  differentiation,  when  parts  are 
still  doing  the  work  of  the  whole.  In  these 
early  stages  inquiry  must  be  comprehensive. 
The  worker  must  be  wary  of  narrowness. 
While  he  is  engrossed,  and  perhaps  lost,  in  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Orchids  a  discovery  may  be 


made  concerning  Peas,  or  it  may  even  be 
Mice  or  Lepidoptera,  which  is  just  what  the 
orchidist  requires  to  clear  away  his  own 
obstacles.  Not  even  the  time-honoured  dis- 
tinction between  things  botanical  and  things 
zoological  is  valid  in  genetics,  and  I  notice 
with  satisfaction  that  though  we  meet  as  guests 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  though 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  plants  figure  most  in 
the  bill,  yet  animals  are  by  no  means  excluded. 
Now  Conferences,  especially  those  informal 
gatherings  which  are  to  make  so  pleasant  a 
feature  of  our  present  programme,  offer  excep- 
tionally good  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  this  comprehensive  character. 
In  the  course  of  these  meetings  we  shall  gain 
information  and  suggestions  that  would  not  be 
attainable  by  months  of  search  in  the  best 
ordered  library. 

Practice  and  Science. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the  subject  of 
genetics  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  Conference.  I  find  this 
reason  in  the  fact  that  practical  and  scientific 
workers  here  have  equal  need  of  each  other's 
aid.  I  hesitate  to  add  that  they  have  equal 
prospects  of  benefiting  from  the  partnership  ; 
for  while  it  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  the  prac- 
tical breeder  is  stored  with  the  experience  that 
the  physiologist  requires,  it  is  less  certain  that 
the  practical  man  would  recognise  that  the 
scientific  experimenter  had  much  of  great 
value  to  impart  to  him.  To  this  question  of 
the  practical  evaluation  of  genetic  discovery  I 
will  again  refer,  merely  for  the  present  noting 
the  fact  that  two  quite  distinct  classes  of 
workers  are  interested  in  this  one  class  of  fact,* 
and  that  such  meetings  give  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  compare  experiences  and 
take  stock  of  each  other's  progress.  For  the 
success  of  our  meetings  it  is  essential  that 
neither  the  practical  nor  the  more  strictly 
scientific  aspect  should  unduly  prevail  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  There  is  then  abundant 
reason  for  our  coming  together,  and  it  is  not 
without  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  that  I  have  accepted  the  great  honour 
of  presiding  over  your  deliberations. 

Progress  of   Genetic  Enquiry. 

In  the  few  moments  which  I  can  now  claim 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  and  much  more 
so  to  demonstrate,  the  genetic  discoveries  made 
by  various  workers  here  and  abroad  since  last 
we  met.  Much  of  this  information  will  be 
given  in  the  papers  communicated  to  the 
meeting.  We  have  with  us  to-day  several 
distinguished  pioneers  of  these  inquiries.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  hearing  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  I  shall  most 
fitly  inaugurate  these  proceedings  by  attempt- 
ing with  the  utmost  brevity  to  state  the 
position  which  genetic  enquiry  has  now  reached. 
The  difference  between  the  present  and  the 
former  standpoint  is  well  illustrated  by  taking 
two  of  the  common  ideas  current  among 
breeders  and  considering  how  each  has  gained 
in  precision.  The  ideas  I  shall  speak  of  are 
those  conveyed  by  the  terms  "pure-bred"  and 
"  reversion."  We  have  at  last  a  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  physiological  meaning  of  the 
term  pure-bred  as  applied  to  a  plant  or 
animal.  In  a  general  way  every  breeder  is 
familiar  with  the  notion  that  some  animals 
and  plants  are  pure  while  others  are  not.  We 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  distinguish 
the  two  conditions  in  various  ways,  estimating 
purity  sometimes  by  truth  to  parental  type, 
sometimes  by  the  uniformity  of  the  offspring. 
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Neither  of  these  tests,  as  we  now  know,  is 
valid.  An  individual  may  be  impure  though 
not  sensibly  different  from  the  accepted  type 
of  its  breed,  and  though  continued  breeding 
from  an  impure  individual  will  probably  in  the 
end  reveal  impurity,  yet  several  generations 
may  be  produced  in  succession  without  any- 
such  indication  appearing.  For  example,  if, 
in  a  rose-combed  breed  of  fowls  that  had  bred 
true  for  generations,  a  single-combed  bird  were 
to  appear,  we  might  formerly  have  supposed 
either  that  one  of  the  parents  was  impure,  or 
that  a  new  variation  had  occurred.  We  now 
realise  that  the  introduction  of  the  single  comb 
may  have  taken  place  in  some  generation 
indefinitely  remote,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  that  feature  in  a  perceptible  form  is  due 
simply  to  the  fortuitous  meeting  of  two  germ- 
cells  bearing  the  recessive  character. 

The  Meaning  of  Pure-bred. 

An  individual  is  pure-bred  when  the  two  cells, 
male  and  female,  from  which  it  develops  are 
alike  in  composition,  containing  identical  ele- 
ments or  characters.  No  long  line  of  like 
progenitors  is  needed  to  produce  a  pure-bred 
plant.  A  purple  Sweet  Pea  may,  as  we  now 
know,  have  been  bred  from  white  grand-parents 
exclusively  and  yet  be  pure  to  the  purple 
character.  Conversely,  a  white  Sweet  Pea 
may  be  a  seedling  produced  by  the  self-fertili- 
sation of  a  purple-flowered  plant,  and  yet  be 
pure-bred  in  respect  of  whiteness.  It  matters 
not  how  the  parents  are  bred.  They  may  be 
mongrels,  as  heterogeneous  in  composition  as 
packs  of  cards ;  but  if  from  the  two  packs 
similar  cards  happen  to  be  dealt,  the  product 
of  these  two  cards  is  pure.  And  as  in  the 
cards  we  may  consider  their  attributes  of 
colour,  suit  and  number  as  distinct,  so  in  the 
living  thing  we  know  that  the  several  features 
or  physiological  characteristics  may  be  treated 
as  distinct  in  the  cell-divisions  by  which  the 
germ-cells  are  formed. 

From  this  separability  or  distinctness  of  the 
characters  it  follows  that  an  organism  may  be 
pure-bred  in  one  respect  and  cross-bred  in 
another.  I  need  not  remind  my  present 
audience  that  this  conception  of  the  unity  and 
distinctness  of  characters  provides  the  solid 
foundation  which  makes  the  science  of  genetics 
possible.  Instead  of  regarding  genetic  purity 
as  a  vague  and  problematical  state  which 
might  or  might  not  be  attainable  by  a  long 
course  of  selection  or  fixation,  we  now  know 
exactly  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  produced. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  piece  of  knowledge 
which  the  practical  breeder  can  turn  to 
account.  In  future  he  will  work  with  in- 
dividuals of  tested  composition  and  avoid 
masses,  thereby  greatly  simplifying  the  work 
of  selection  and  fixation.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  this  branch  of  industry  the 
breeder  can  now  perform  in  four  years  what 
formerly  he  could  scarcely  have  effected  in 
twelve. 

Reversion. 

Take  similarly  the  idea  of  Reversion,  which 
was  formerly  invoked  to  account  for  the  un- 
expected or  the  unwelcome,  much  as  our 
ancestors  appealed  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
Reversion,  as  usually  met  with,  is  one  of  two 
very  definite  but  quite  distinct  things.  Com- 
monly these  recurrences  of  features  the 
breeder  supposed  he  had  bred  out  are  merely 
due  to  the  reappearance  of  a  recessive  char- 
acter. Like  the  single  comb  spoken  of  above, 
these  recessives  never  get  the  chance  of  appear- 
ing until  they  are  introduced  into  the  organism 
simultaneously  from  both  sides  of  its  parent- 
age.     A   proof  that   any   given   reversionary 


character  is  merely  a  recessive,  can  be  got  at 
once  by  observing  that  the  reverting  individuals, 
on  being  fertilised  with  themselves  or  with 
their  like,  will  breed  true,  and  at  least  will  not 
reproduce  the  types  from  which  they  were 
extracted. 

But  in  addition  to  this  very  simple  sort  of 
reversion  there  is  another  of  a  more  complex 
and  much  more  instructive  kind — that  which 
is  generally  known  as  reversion  on  crossing. 
The  most  familiar  illustrations  have  been  seen 
in  pigeons,  fowls,  Sweet  Peas  and  Stocks. 
This  reversion  to  an  ancestral  form,  which  may 
be  indefinitely  distant,  can  occur  even  when 
types  of  absolute  purity  are  crossed  together. 
Such  reversionary  forms,  unlike  those  first 
considered,  never  breed  true  in  the  first  genera- 
tion— the  Fi  generation,  as  we  call  it — but  in 
F2  generation  there  must  in  all  ordinary 
cases  be  a  small  but  definite  percentage  of 
reversionary  individuals  which  are  then  pure- 
bred, and  thenceforth  able  to  breed  true.  As 
we  now  can  prove,  the  reappearance  of  the 
ancient  characteristic  is  caused  by  the  meeting 
together  of  distinct  elements  long  parted.  In 
some  unknown  way  these  two  factors  "  let  each 
other  off."  Both  factors  must  be  present  to- 
gether in  order  that  the  feature  in  question 
may  be  developed. 

The  most  complex  illustration  yet  known  of 
the  effects  of  interaction  between  factors  is 
provided  by  the  Ten-week  Stocks  investigated 
by  Miss  Saunders;  where,  as  we  now  know, 
two  independent  factors  must  co-exist  in  one 
plant  to  produce  hoariness  in  the  leaves  ;  but 
even  if  these  two  are  together  present  the 
leaves  are  still  glabrous  unless  they  are  also 
associated  with  two  other  factors  which  are 
concerned  with  the  production  of  flower- 
colour.  How  much  further  such  analysis  can 
be  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  We 
see,  as  yet,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
rules  of  inheritance  now  perceived  in  the  case 
of  the  simpler  properties  or  structures  of 
animals  and  plants  are  not  applicable  also  to 
the  features  we  regard  as  higher. 

There  is  also  a  special  kind  of  reversion  on 
crossing  made  famous  by  Darwin"s  experi- 
ments on  pigeons.  Here  the  reversionary  type 
is  often  not  perceptible  in  Fi — the  first  cross- 
bred generation — but  appears  first  in  F2  when 
the  Fi  birds  have  been  bred  together.  Such 
a  phenomenon  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  Mr.  Staples- Browne,  and  as  his 
results  clearly  indicate,  the  reason  why  the 
reversionary  character,  viz.,  the  black  barring 
on  a  blue  ground,  does  not  appear  in  Fi  is 
that  this  feature  is  obscured  by  the  dominant 
blackness  introduced  by  one  of  the  parents. 
When  the  factors  which  produced  the  blue 
meet  in  F;  birds,  which  do  not  also  con- 
tain black,  the  Blue  Rock  colouring  is  then 
evident. 

Such  a  case  as  this  last  is  only  an  apparent 
difficulty.  Nevertheless,  I  should  warn  you 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  alleged  reversions, 
of  a  kind  more  economically  important  than 
these,  arising  in  ways  not  yet  properly  under- 
stood. I  allude  to  the  appearance  of  rever- 
sionary "rogues"  among  seed-crops,  where 
circumstances  preclude  the  idea  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  mere  recessives,  and  make  it  prima 
facie  unlikely  that  crossing  is  the  provocative 
cause.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Peas,  such 
reversionary  and  wild-looking  "rogues"  with 
round  seeds  have  been  shown  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  amongst  crops  of  highly- 
bred  wrinkled  Peas.  They  are  regarded  as 
indications  of  that  general  degradation  or 
degeneration  which  it  is  supposed  would  per- 
meate all  highly-bred  stock  if  selection  were 


suspended.  Now,  though  it  is  certain  that  in 
practice  if  the  crops  were  neglected  these 
hardy  and  productive  "  rogues "  would  soon 
prevail  and  overwhelm  the  pure  and  more 
delicate  strain,  we  are  no  longer  content  to- 
regard  their  presence  as  inevitable."  In  order 
to  cope  with  them  we  must  find  out  exactly 
what  they  are.  By  the  strict  method  of  breed- 
ing from  individuals  under  proper  precautions, 
we  have  now  the  means  of  doing  this,  and  not 
till  such  investigations  have  been  made  need  it 
be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  property  of  any 
high-class  variety  to  produce  rogues.  Though 
as  to  this  special  case  I  make  no  prophecy, 
modem  observations  strongly  suggest  the 
paradoxical  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  general  degradation  or  degeneration. 
These  phenomena  are  due  to  specific  causes, 
most  commonly  to  nothing  more  obscure  than 
insect-crossing,  or  to  unsuspected  mixture  with 
an  unrecognised  variety.  I  mention  these 
things  simply  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  though 
the  precise  physiological  nature  of  reversion 
may  seem  a  matter  remote  from  practical  life, 
it  is  not  remote  at  all,  but  closely  bound  up 
with  very  important  industrial  considerations. 

I  have  said  that  reversion  on  crossing  is  due 
to  the  meeting  of  long-parted  factors.  Con- 
versely variation  is  often  due  to  the  separation 
or  elimination  of  factors.  ]n  other  cases  it 
is  almost  certainly,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
certainly,  due  to  the  addition  of  new  factors. 
Genetic  research  has  thus  provided  the  first 
indication  of  the  physiological  process  which 
results  in  the  birth  of  a  variation.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  knowledge  to  the  svsteniatist 
and  to  the  science  of  evolution  I  will  not  now 
pursue.  By  following  the  clue  which  the 
discovery  of  "unit  characters"  has  provided 
the  long  range  of  phenomena  first  grouped  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  Darwin  in  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication  can  at  last  be  sub- 
jected to  precise  enquiry.  The  proximate 
significance  of  many  of  these  mysteries  is. 
indeed  already  made  out.  Only  those  to  whom 
that  treatise  has  long  been  a  kind  of  De  Occultis 
Nature  Miraculis  are  able  to  appreciate  what 
the  new  knowledge  means  to  biological  science- 
Practical  Importance. 

Now  once  more  as  to  the  practical  import- 
ance of  all  this.  The  breeder  has  two  main 
objects  in  view,  he  wants  to  create  novelties- 
and  to  fix  them.  In  the  second  of  these 
objects  he  can,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
expect  help  from  genetics.  As  regards  the 
creation  of  new  forms  I  must  not  speak  so 
confidently.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  valuable 
class  of  novelties  which  are  really  novel  only 
in  so  far  as  they  recombine  pre-existing 
characters  of  known  types.  Such  re-combina- 
tions, say  of  hardiness  with  desirable  qualities 
of  colour  or  shape,  or  of  size  or  free-flowering 
habit  with  brilliancy,  or  of  colours  such  as  red 
and  cream-yellow,  belonging  to  distinct  physio- 
logical systems,  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
breeder.  If  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  no 
infallible  prescription  can  yet  be  given  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result,  Mendelian  knowledge 
often  indicates  the  course  which  is  most  likely 
to  succeed.  I  am  not  straining  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  the  right  course  in  numbers  of 
instances  is  one  which  an  operator  guided  by 
common  sense  alone  would  have  studiously 
avoided. 

But  apart  from  any  specific  claim  as  to  the 
immediate  economic  value  of  genetic  research, 
let  me  once  more  take  more  general  ground, 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction  I  will  insist 
on  the  truth  that  with  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  "  pure-bred  "  and  "  reversion  " 
a  new  era  begins.     To  confusion  and  guess- 
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work,     knowledge     and     orderly    experiment 
succeed. 

The  conclusions  I  have  named  and  others 
like  them  have  been  arrived  at  by  statistical 
observations  of  a  somewhat  arduous  kind. 
An  account  of  these  technical  proceedings 
scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  address. 
I  must,  however,  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
fact  that  the  processes  of  "segregation" 
which  bring  about  the  outward  and  visible 
facts  of  heredity  are  in  essence  symmetrical 
processes.  It  has  long  been  known,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  microscopical  research,  that 
cell-division  often  appears  to  be  a  symmetrical 
process.  We  have  now  learnt  that  this  visible 
symmetry  is  in  the  main  a  true  representation 
of  the  qualitative  symmetry  by  which  the 
qualities  or  characters  are  distributed  among 
the  developing  germ-cells.  No  one  can  yet 
declare  that  plans  of  distribution  following 
some  higher  order  of  complexity  do  not  exist ; 
but  analysis  of  the  simple  cases  will  keep  us 
employed  for  many  a  year,  and  not  till  the 
symmetrical  phenomena  of  heredity  have  been 
exhaustively  explored  can  we  contemplate 
a  further  expedition  into  the  unknown.  Of 
one  thing  at  least  we  may  be  sure  :  that 
heredity  is  a  regular  phenomenon,  in  many 
of  ils  manifestations  simple,  and  amenable 
to  experimental  methods  of  research.  To  have 
said  as  much  in  iSgS  would  have  been  only  to 
make  a  pious  ejaculation  of  personal  faith. 
Before  our  meeting  in  iyo2  the  change  had 
i»  in.  We  could  deal  with  simple  cases 
involving  only  two  types  of  individuals.  When 
a  family  contained  on  an  average  three  of  one 
type  to  one  of  another,  or  equal  numbers  of 
both,  we  knew  what  the  fact  meant.  Now  we 
can  deal  with  much  more  difficult  cases.  The 
number  of  types  does  ii"t  trouble  us.  We 
understand  the  ratios  g  :  y.  and  9:3:4, 
27  :  9  :  28,  and  many  variations  on  these 
simpler  themes.  All  these  can  be  shown  to  be 
produced  by  the  chance  combinations  of  germ- 
cells,  or  "  gametes,"  produced  by  symmetrical 
divisions. 

The  Units — their  naturi  . 

But  ever  in  our  thoughts  the  question  rings, 
what  are  these  units  that  bring  all  this  to  pass, 
which  in  their  orderly  distributions  decide  so 
many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  attributes  or 
faculties  of  each  creature  before  it  is  launched 
into  separate  existence  ?  Colour,  shape,  habit, 
power  of  resistance  to  disease,  and  many 
another  property  that  might  be  named,  have 
one  by  one  been  analysed  and  shown  to  be 
alike  in  the  laws  of  their  transmission,  owing 
their  excitation  or  extinction  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  such  units  or  factors.  Upon 
them  the  success  or  failure  of  every  living 
thing  depends.  How  the  pack  is  shuffled  and 
dealt  we  begin  to  perceive :  but  what  are  they 
— the  cards  ?  Wild  and  inscrutable  the  question 
sounds,  but  genetic  research  may  answer  it 
yet.  Substances  which  excite  disease  or  con- 
fer resistance,  which  preserve  health  or  produce 
deformity  have  been  extracted,  and  it  may 
not  be  more  impossible  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  two  critical  factors  which  excite 
hoariness  or  colour  in  a  plant. 

It  is  not  only  the  breeder  of  animals  or 
plants  who  is  concerned  to  know  the  truth 
about  heredity.  The  results  of  genetic  research 
affect  every  branch  of  physiological  or  socio- 
logical inquiry.  Too  long  has  science  been 
content  to  explore  the  specialised  and  outlying 
functions  of  the  body  and  to  neglect '  the 
primary,  central  and  all-controlling  function  of 
heredity,  on  which  the  rest  depend.  Such 
neglect  manifestly  arose  from  the  curious 
delusion  that  the  laws  of  breeding  were  un- 


traceable.     With    the   Mendelian   renascence 
that  dark  age  has  ended. 

As  a  hopeful  sign  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  United  States  the  Carnegie  Institution  has 
lately  equipped  a  station  for  the  experimental 
studyof  Evolution.  In  England,  where  through 
Darwin's  genius  the  study  of  evolution  first 
became  a  reality,  the  country  in  which  the  art 
of  breeding  has  for  ages  occupied  a  place 
unequalled  in  other  lands,  no  such  opportuni- 
ties exist.  The  pursuit  of  these  objects 
demands  facilities  of  a  special  kind  such  as 
neither  technical  colleges  nor  the  laboratories 
of  the  Universities  are  able  to  supply.  Sooner 
or  later  perhaps  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  equipment  of  this  kind  in  England. 
Whenever  such  an  institution  as  that  I 
contemplate  comes  to  be  designed,  let  it  not 
be  tied  down  to  the  pursuit  of  directly  econo- 
mical results.  When  someone  says  to  me  — 
"  But  can't  you  breed  a  Derby  winner,  or  do 
sonu  thing  useful?"  the  reproach  does  not 
disturb  my  equanimity.  In  parenthesis  let 
me  remark  that  though  in  the  attempt  to 
discriminate  among  animals  all  good  enough  to 
win,  science  may  be  as  much  at  fault  as 
common  sense,  yet  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
science  were  to  devise  a  way  of  breeding  even 
raci  -horses  winch  would  not  produce  about  a 
hundred  wasters  for  one  fit  to  win — and  yet  I 
in  11I1  rst and  that  common  sense  remains  content 
with  that  rather  modest  attainment  after  two 
centuries  and  a  hall  of  steady  trying. 

The  great  advances  in   the   application   of 
ehave  generally  bi  come  possible  through 
made  in  the  search  for  pure  know- 
Mendel's  incomparable  achievement, 
with  all  that  it  imports  both  to  science  ami  to 
practice,  was  brought  about  by  the  resolute 
determination  to   get    to   the   bottom   of   one 
pirtkul.il  problem  in  hybridisation,  a  problem 
too  without  any  very  obvious  practical  appli- 
cation,  and   we   may  rest  assured  that  in  no 
other  spirit  can  natural    knowledge  be  more 
profitably  pursued. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


EREMURUS    x    MICHELIANUS. 

M.  Correvon  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid 
Eremurus,  which  originated  spontaneously  ia  the 
garden  of  the  late  M.  Marc  Micheli,  near  Geneva. 
Its  parents  are  assumed  to  have  been  E.  Warei 
and  E.  Bungei.  The  leaves  are  linear,  very  acute, 
about  68  cent,  long  (say  27  inches),  12  mill. 
(J-inch)  broad,  three-sided,  deeply  channelled  on 
the  upper  surface,  acutely  prominent  beneath 
glaucous  green,  minutely  denticulate  at  the  edges. 
The  flower-scape  is  described  by  M.  Correvon  as 
flexuose.  It  measures  about  2  metres  (6  to  7  feet), 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  many-flowered  raceme, 
which  attains  an  additional  height  of  a  yard  and  up- 
wards. The  bracts  are  membranous,  with  a.  broad 
base  tapering  upwards  into  a  very  long  acumen. 
Pedicels  spreading  on  all  sides,  thinly  disposed, 
about  1  inch  long,  slender,  brownish.  Flowers 
about  2  cent.  (J-inch)  across ;  perianth  segments 
oblong  obovate,  primrose-yellow,  channelled  in  the 
centre  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  prominent 
reddish-brown  stripe  on  the  outer  surface,  stamens 
6,  filaments  slender,  yellow,  glabrous,  equalling 
the  perianth  segments  ;  anthers  orange-coloured  ; 
ovary  globose,  obscurely  lobed,  three-celled, 
with  numerous  large  wedge-shaped  seeds  attached 
to  the  axile  placenta.  Style  simple,  rather  longer 
than  the  stamens,  stigma  minute. 

The  flowers  began  to  open  on  June  20,  and 
lasted  about  a  month. 

M.  Correvon  suggests  that  the  name  of  M. 
Micheli  should  be  attached  to  this  plant,  and  that 
it  should  be  named  E.   x  Michelianus. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    CONDITION 

OF  THE   FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  64-70.) 

0,  SCOTLAND,  N. 
Orkneys.—  A  fortnight  of  very  sever?  weather, 

beginning  on  May  a),  spoiled  all  the  fruit  crops. 
Thos.   MacDonald,   Balfour  ( ',;  tit   Gardens. 

Suthlrlamishire.— The  cold,  wet  month  of 
May,  and  the  frosts  which  were  intermittent 
even  until  the  end  of  June,  were  extremely  in- 
jurious. The  weather  in  July  was  exceedingly 
dry.  Our  soil  is  of  heavy  loam,  overhang  clay 
John  Mclvor,  Skibo  Castle  Gardens,  Dornoch. 

1,  SCOTLAND,   E. 
Aberdeenshire.— Black   Currants   and   Rasp. 

berries  are  very  fine  crops.     Strawberrie 

only     average.       Gooseberries     were     almost     a 

failure.     The  weather   in   May   was   disasti    us, 

yet  I  never  saw  the  trees  look  bitter  tha 

did  when  in  flower.     James  Grant,  R 

< lard 'ens,   Rothienorman. 

—  The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  almost 
a  failure,  owing  to  the  continuation  of  fr  i  all 
through  April,  followed  by  an  exceedingly  cold 
and  wet  May.  The  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature, 
and  the  subsoil  is  clay.  Crops  of  all 'sorts  are 
i  ten  days  later  than  in  an  average  season. 
John  Brown,  Delgaty  Gardens,  Turriff. 

Banffshire.— The  cold  winds  and  frosts  of 
May  10  and  17  caused  much  damage  to  fruit 
crops  in  this  district.  ,1.  Merlon,  Cullen  Gar- 
dens,  Cull  en. 

Clackmannanshire.— Rain  and  cold  winds 
are  worse  for  fruit  blossom  than  is  frost.  Last 
year  I  had  an  Apple  tree  that  was  covered  with 
blossom,  but  it  rained  continually  when  the 
flowers  were  open,  and  the  petals  become  stuck 
to  each  other,  no  pollen  was  shed,  and  hence 
there  was  no  fruit.  In  cold,  wet  weather  the 
Stigma  s:ems  dull  and  lifeless.  A.  Blackwood, 
Academy  Gardens,   Dollar 

i  LOTHIAN.— An  abnormal  amount  of  rain 
—7  inches— fell  from  Slay  1  to  June  1  inclusive. 
Apple  blossom  produced  no  pollen.  Straw- 
berries failed  through  want  of  rain  early  in 
July.  It  is  the  worst  fruit  season  since  1880. 
The  soil  is  light,  contains  much  gravel,  and  is 
deficient  in  loam.  R.  P.  Brothei  t  >,.  Twins;. 
home,  Preslonkirk. 

FlFESHIRE. — I  attribute  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  fruit  here  to  the  very  cold  and  inclement 
weather  we  had  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom, 
and  to  the  late  frosts  which  stripped  some  of 
the  trees  after  the  fruits  had  set,  especially 
Black  Currants  and  Morello  Cherries.  C/ias. 
Simpson,    Wcmyss  Castle  Gardens,  East   Wt  • 

Forfarshire. — There  was  a  good  show  of 
fruit  blossom  of  all  kinds  in  spring,  but  the 
weather  conditions  were  not  favourable  for  a 
good  set.  Pears  are  almost  a  failure,  while 
Apples  are  a  light  crop.  Strawberries  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  drought,  and  the 
crop  here  is  a  small  one.  Small  fruits  are  als  i 
scarcer  than  usual,  with  the  exception  of  Rasp- 
berries.    IF.   McDowall,  Brechin  Castle  Gard 

The  almost  entire  failure  of  most  of  our 

fruit  crops  this  season  we  attribute  to  cold 
winds  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom.  The  soil 
is  a  light  loam,  over  a  subsoil  of  sand.  Thos. 
Wilson,  Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis. 

In  this  district  summer  pruning  is  gene- 
rally done  about  the  middle  of  July,  commenc- 
ing with  Cherries  and  Plums,  following  up  with 
Pears  and  Apples.  Results  are  good.  The  cold, 
wet,  and  sunless  weather,  with  prevailing  fro  t 
during  the  night,  throughout  the  month  of  M 
had  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  this  district.  Along  the  coast  the  soil 
is  of  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  subsoil  of  gravel 
and  sand  ;  inland,  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  William  Alison,  The  Gar- 
dens, Seaview,  Monifie/h. 
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Kincardineshire. — There  is  no  doubt  in  this 
district  what  has  adversely  affected  this  season's 
fruit  crop  ;  it  was  severe  frosts  and  cold  winds, 
accompanied  by  snow  and  sleet,  when  the  trees 
were  in  blossom.  We  had  10°  of  frost  twice  in 
May.  The  soils  on  Deeside  are  mostly  light  on 
a  gravel  bottom.  John  M.  Brown,  The  Gardens, 
Blaekhall   Castle,   Banchory. 

Midlothian. — Fruit  trees  here  of  all  kinds 
had  an  extra  quantity  of  blossom.  Severe  frosts 
about  the  middle  cf  March,  and  later,  completely 
destroyed  the  Plum  and  Gooseberry  crop.  Much 
wet  weather  and  very  low  nig'nt  temperatures 
during  April  and  May  have  caused  the  worst 
crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  there  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Currants  are  average  crops.  The  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  the  subsoil  being  ot  gravel. 
James  Whylo:k,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

6,  SCOTLAND,  W. 

Dumfriesshire. — The  blossom  was  abundant, 
but  late.  The  actual  frost  was  not  severe, 
and  no  damage  could  be  traced  to  its  direct 
agency,  but  the  low  temperature,  the  absence 
of  sunshine,  and  the  almost  standstill  of  vege- 
tation during  the  flowering  period  accounts 
for  the  big  gap  in  the  Plum  crop.  The  Apple 
crop  is  much  better,  the  weather  having  been 
br'ght  and  cheerful  during  the  flowering  period. 
The  following  varieties  have  a  full  crop,  and 
generally  give  us  the  best  results:  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  No  amount  of  pruning 
has  rendered  Gascoyne's  Seedling  or  Trince  Bis- 
marck suitable  for  this  district.  Newton  Won- 
der, Schoolmaster,  Christie  Manson,  Byford 
Wonder,  and  Alfreston  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  with  us.  The  soil  is  clay-loam, 
with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  John  Vrquhart, 
Hoddom  Castle  Gardens,  hcclefechan. 

Stirlingshire. — Late  frost  and  cold  east 
winds  in  May  account  fer  the  failure  of  the 
hardy  fruit  crops.  We  had  15  degrees  of  frost 
in  the  last  week  in  May.  The  soil  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam;  subsoil  clay.  Alex.  May  'sail, 
Balhkinrain  Gardens. 

Wigtownshire. — The  dry,  harsh  winds  and 
frequent  frosts  in  April  destroyed  the  prospect 
of  crops  from  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots. 
Late  Apples  are  still  more  disappointing,  for 
there  having  been  no  frost  during  the  flowering 
period  good  crops  were  expected.  Wet,  dull 
weather  for  days  together  probably  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  bloom,  and  prevented  it 
setting.  The  soil  is  a  good  working  loam,  and 
the  subsoil  gra\el  or  sand.  James  Day,  Gallo- 
way House,  Garlicston, 

2,  ENGLAND,  N.E. 

Durham. — The  late  spring  frosts  and  cold  east 
winds  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom  told  seri- 
ously against  the  fruit  crops.  We  had  a  splendid 
promise,  the  blossoms  being  f.bundant,  but  on 
May  23  we  had  from  6  to  8  degrees  of  frost. 
James  Noble,  W oodburn  Gardens,  Darlington. 

The    fruit   crop   generally   was   seriously 

affected  by  sharp  frosts  almost  nightly  up  to 
May  20,  also  by  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  snow 
up  to  a  very  late  date.  James  Machar,  Smelt 
House    Gardens,  Howden-lc-Wear,  K.S.O. 

Yorkshire. — Bloom  was  abundant  and  promis- 
:ng,  but  except  that  of  Apples,  Strawberries,  and 
Raspberries,  all  was  destroyed  by  the  general 
low  temperatures  throughout  May.  The  soil  here 
is  moderately  good  loam  above  Yorkshire  grit. 
J.  Simpson,  Studfield,  near  She  (field. 

In   the    latter   part    of   April    and    early 

part  of  May,  we  had  a  long  spell  of  frost  and 
hail,  with  cold  winds,  which  ruined  a  large 
quantity  of  the  b'.cssQm,  which  before  was  very 
promising.     Gooseberries  are  the  worst  crop  I 


have  had  for  rome  years.  Apples  are  good,  also 
Black  and  Red  Currants.  Strawberries  have 
suffered  from  drought.  A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle 
Howard  Gardens,  Wcllurn. 

3,  ENGLAND,  E. 
C.ambridgesh.re. — The  S2ve*'e  frosts  in  April 
and  May  and  the  cold,  north-east  winds  practi- 


mosphere  and  protection  of  walls  saved  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  The  early  blooms  of 
Strawberry,  although  not  open,  were  destroyed 
here.  Arthur  Bullock,  Copped  Hall  Gardens* 
Epping. 

The  frosts  in  April  and  in  the  early  part 

of  May  were  the  cause  of  the  almost  tctil  failure 
of   tiic   Pear   and    Plum    crops    in   this    restrict. 


ROSY  NORN 


FlC.    34. — SWEET     PEA    "ROSY    MORN,"    WHICH    OBTAINED    AN    AWARD    OF   MERIT    AT   THE 
R.H.S.    MEETING    ON    JULY     17    WHEN    SHOWN    BY    MESSRS.    H.    CANNELL    AND     SONS  ; 
COLOUR    REDDISH-ROSE.  (See  page  54.) 


tally   ruined   the   fruit   crops   here   this   season. 
R.   Alderman,  Babraham  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Essex. — Undoubtedly  the  cold  east  and  north- 
east winds  in  late  spring  were  responsible  for  the 
almost  complete  failure  of  Plums.  These,  at  the 
time  of  the  cold  winds,  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched.      Fortunately   the   dryness   of   the   at- 


The  soil  here  is  generally  a  sound  loim,  resting 
on  a  clayey  subsoil.  //.  W .  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Rayleigh. 

Lincolnshire. — Sharp  frosts  and  co!d  N.  and 
N.E.  winds  killed  many  of  the  blc-soms  before 
they  had  set,  and  those  that  had  set  being  weak, 
owing  to  such  a  wealth  of  blossom,  could  not 
withstand  tie  unfavourable  weather,  and  iell  off. 
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The  soil  is  a  brown  loam  on  blue  clay  or  iron- 
stone.    //.  Vinden,  Har'.axton  Manor,  Grantham. 

Norfolk. — The  partial  failure  of  the  fruit 
crops  this  ytar  is  due  to  the  exceptionally  severe 
spring  fronts.  In  many  places  Strawberries  and 
Apples  were  partly  mine 3  before  the  flowers 
even  opened.  Large  quant  ties  of  the  latter 
dropped  on  account  of  drought,  which,  coupled 
with  cold  winds  and  frost,  has  caused  most  vege- 
tation to  be  unsatisfactory.  Pears,  Tlums  and 
Black  Currants,  except  in  one  or  two  favoured 
positions,  are  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Rarely  was  there  such  a  wealth  of  blossom 
as  prevailed  this  season,  but  some  growers  com- 
plain of  the  ravages  of  sparrows  and  bullfinches 
among  the  Apple-buds  and  those  of  small  fruits. 
The  soil  and  subsoil  vary  greatly,  but  for  the 
greater  part  the  soil  is  sandy,  overlying  chalk 
or  gravel.  E.  C.  Parslow,  Shadwell  Court  Gar- 
dens,  Thetford. 

The  fruit  crops  have  suffered  greatly  from 

east  winds,  late  frosts,  and  mildew  Apples  are 
a  partial  crop,  and  the  fruits  are  still  dropping, 
being  badly  affected  with  moth  and  mildew. 
Strawberries  were  a  very  good  crop,  but  badly 
mildewed,  the  Laxton  and  Royal  S  ivereign  far- 
ing worst.  Raspberries  are  a  grand  crop,  es- 
pecially the  varietj  Superlative.  Gooseberries 
suffered  in  the  young  state  when  exposed  to 
the  east  winds  and  frosts,  l'eis  are  badlv  mil- 
dewed. Early  Potatos  are  turning  out  grand, 
and  late  varieties  are  looking  well.  In  some 
places  the  second  earlies  are  infested  with  a 
new  disease,  to  be  seen  in  the  curiing  of  the 
leaves,  and  turning  rusty,  with  only  very  small 
Potatos  at  the  roots.  We  have  a  mixed  soil,  with 
gravel  subsoil.  /.  W .  Bradbrook,  Tie  Gardens, 
Kttteringham  Park,   II  ymondham. 

Suffolk.— Dry  weather  has  most  afftcted  our 
fruit  crops  this  season,  as  we  had  practically 
no  rain  in  April  or  May.  Pears  and  App!es  set 
well,  but  dropped  later  in  large  quantise;  owing 
to  the  drought.  The  soil  is  mixed,  some  being 
very  heavy,  and  others  the  reve.-s:;  the  subsoil 
is  of  gravel  and  sand.  Thos.  Simpson,  The  Gar- 
dens, Hcnham  Hall,  Wangford. 

(To    be    continued .  ) 


OUR   PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENT. 

The  portraits  which  we  are  privileged  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  this  issue  are  those  of 
several  who  are  participators  in  the  Hybridisa- 
tion Conference  as  active  members,  as  guests  or 
as  hosts. 

The  President  is  Mr.  William  Bateson,  of 
Cambridge,  a  thinker  and  investigator  who  has 
been  foremost  in  reducing  to  law  and  order  the 
chaotic  mass  of  detail  relating  to  variation  and 
heredity.  A  keen  observer  in  well-trodden  fields 
of  activity,  he  has  also  broken  new  ground  by  his 
patient  investigations.  He  has  dealt  with  the 
question  of  "  Sports  "  or  discontinuous  variations, 
he  has  not  only  rescued  from  oblivion  the  re- 
markable experiments  and  inferences  of  Mendel, 
but  has  greatly  extended  them  by  applying  them 
to  poultry  as  well  as  to  Chinese  Primroses,  Sweet 
Peas,  Stocks  and  other  plants.  Whereas  before 
his  time  we  had  to  rely  on  casual  observation  and 
haphazard  experiment,  we  have  now  'learnt  that 
these  matters  may  be  co-ordinated,  and  reduced 
to  system  and  numerical  proportion.  The  vague 
and  indefinite  has,  through  his  experiments,  be- 
come to  a  large  extent  and  in  an  ever-increasing 
degree  replaced  by  what  is  fixed  and  capable  of 
demonstration.  If  we  have  had  to  unlearn  some 
of  our  cherished  convictions  and  abandon  some  of 
our  shibboleths,  what  is  that  in  comparison  with 
the  establishment  of  the  truth  and  the  influx  of 
light  in  previously  dark  places  ? 

M,  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  the  brother  of  the 
ever-lamented  Henry,  is  one  of  a  family  that  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
in    experimental    horticulture   that    he   needs   no 


introduction  to  our  readers.  The  arboretum  at 
Les  Barres  formed  by  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  of  its 
kind.  His  relations  with  Chinese  explorers  and 
missionaries  has  enabled  him  to  get  together  a 
most  interesting  selection  of  plants.  To  him  has 
fallen  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in  Europe  to 
flower  the  Davidia,  of  which  an  illustration  was 
given  in  our  columns  in  June  2  last,  p.  346,  M.  de 
Vilmorin  has  raised  some  hybrid  Roses,  crosses 
between  R.  rugosa  and  R.  foliolosa. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  C.V.O.,  comes 
of  a  family  renowned,  amongst  other  things,  for 
their  patronage  of  science  and  art,  including 
horticulture.  Both  at  Ascott  and  at  Gunnersbury, 
Mr.  de  Rothschild  exercises  his  tastes  for  garden- 
ing, and  the  members  of  the  Conference  who 
availed  themselves  of  his  hospitality  at  Gunners- 
bury  on  Friday  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  gardens  in 
England,  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  in  immediate 
proximity  to  London  and  Brentford,  not  the 
most  favourable  localities  for  the  pursuit  of 
gardening. 

Prof.  Johannsen,  of  Copenhagen,  demands  cor- 
dial recognition  at  our  hands,  not  only  for  his 
researches  on  heredity,  but  also  for  his  fruitful 
experiments  on  the  action  of  ether  in  first  retard- 
ing growth  and  then  in  promoting  the  flowering  of 
plants.  What  the  refrigerating  chamber  does  with 
some  plants,  the  ether  treatment  does  for  others. 
M.  Johannsen  occupies  a  very  high  position  anion;.,' 
those  who,  by  their  scientific  experiments,  have 
promoted  the  progress  of  modern  horticulture. 
M.  Johannsen,  in  a  recent  work,  shows  a  weak 
place  in  most  experiments  quoted  in  favour  of 
"  selection."  He  proves  that  to  obtain  really  new 
and  stable  varieties  plants  should  not  be  chosen 
which  show  a  particular  characteristic  most  clearly, 
but  the  descendants  of  one  or  more  races  that  have 
possessed  from  the  beginning  the  qualities  which 
it  is  sought  to  intensity  by  selection  should  be 
isolated  for  observation.  Selection,  properly  so 
called,  consists  of  the  wholesale  selection  of 
a  number  of  plants  belonging  to  different  genera- 
tions. Cultivation  by  pedigree,  by  isolating  each 
year  the  descendants  of  a  plant  of  pure  origin, 
accompanied  with  the  exact  determination  of  the 
variation  of  characters,  is  the  only  rapid  and  sure 
way  of  discovering  aberrant  and  new,  some- 
times better,  forms  which  occasionally  occur  in 
cultivation. 

M  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  one  of  our  guests, 
finds  an  appropriate  place  in  our  columns  as  the 
raiser  of  various  hybrid  Orchids.  Among  the  better 
known  crosses  raised  by  M.  Peeters  are : — 
Cattleya  Mrs.  Myra  Peeters,  one  of  the  finest, 
pure  white  Cattleyas  obtained  between  two 
albinos — C.  Gaskelliana  alba  and  C.  Warneri 
alba,  and  therefore  interesting  as  it  proves  that 
abnormal  characters  such  as  albinism  may  be 
perpetuated  by  seeds ;  Odontoglossum  x  Lam- 
beauianum  vars.,  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  November  4  and  December  23,  1905  ;  Cat- 
tleya x  Fabia  Marie  de  Wavrin,  Laslio-Cattleya 
Herode  (L.-C.  elegans  x  C.  O'Brieniana)  ;  Laelio- 
Cattleya  x  Stepmanni ;  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Wrigleyi 
(L.  anceps  x  C.  Bowringiana).  This  is  also 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

M.  Noel  Bernard,  of  the  University  of  Caen, 
is  an  investigator  whom  we  rejoice  to  welcome 
among  us.  His  researches  into  the  "symbiosis" 
or  co-operative  action  observable  between  certain 
fungous  moulds  and  various  Orchids,  opens  up  a 
new  and  most  interesting  branch  of  study,  the 
practical  importance  of  which  needs  no  pointing 
out.  If  we  know  now  why  the  culture  of  some 
Orchids  is  relatively  easy,  whilst  others  have  so 
far  taxed  the  resources  of.  our  cultivators,  it  is 
M.  Bernard's,  researches  that  have  furnished  a 
clue  to  what  was  previously  mysterious. 


Prof.  Pfitzer,  of  Heidelberg,  is  well  known 
among  botanists  and  Orchid-lovers  for  his  valuable 
work  in  the  classification  of  Orchids.  Former 
students  have  been  content  to  base  their  researches 
mainly  on  the  differences  in  floral  structure,  but 
Prof.  Pfitzer  has  shown  that  very  valuable  points 
of  distinction  are  to  be  found  in  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  living  plant.  In  this  manner  he 
commands  the  sympathies  of  the  Orchid-grower 
as  well  as  of  the  botanist. 

Philippe  de  Vilmorin.  What  shall  we  say  of 
him,  but  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  the  late 
Henry  de  Vilmorin,  who  was  so  well  known  and 
so  much  beloved  among  us?  In  taking  part  in 
this  Conference  he  only  does  what  his  father  did 
before  him,  and  indeed  in  experimental  horti- 
cultural generally,  Philippe  de  Vilmorin  worthily 
carries  on  the  traditions  of  his  house. 

Prof.  Wittmack,  till  lately  the  secretary  of  the 
Prussian  Horticultural  Society  at  Berlin,  has  had 
a  long  and  honourable  career  as  a  botanist.  He 
has  devoted  his  talents  to  the  elucidation  of  many 
problems  in  horticultural  and  agricultural  science. 
He  has  visited  the  United  States  with  the  same 
objects  in  view,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  among  his  colleagues. 

There  are  many  who  took  part  in  the  former 
Conference  whose  portraits  are  not  repeated  on 
this  occasion,  though  we  are  happy  in  the  know 
ledge  that  v\c  have  them  still  working  among  us, 
nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
portrait  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  success  of  this  gathering. 


ROTHAMSTED    I NVESTK NA- 
TION'S.* 

The  memoranda  of  the  Rothamsted  agrieul- 
tural  experiments  issued  yearly  by  the  Lawes 
Agricultural  Trust,  mainly  for  the  use  of  visi- 
tors, has  this  year  been  entirely  altered  in  cha- 
racter and  usefulness  ;  it  now  assumes  a  valu- 
able brochure,  not  only  as  a  "  guide  to  the 
experiments,"  but  a  handy  manual  for  those  who 
undertake  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

The  work  includes  many  illustrative  diagrams 
and  much  important  matter  taken  from  Mr.  A. 
D.  Hall's  (the  director)  exhaustive  book  of  the 
Rothamsted  experiments. 

The  story  of  the  invaluable  work  done  at 
Rothamsted  has  been  so  frequently  told  that  we 
need  give  but  a  brief  resume  of  the  new  bro- 
chure before  us. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  by  the  late 
Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  in  1843,  on  a  soil 
which  is  described  as  a  rather  heavy  loam  rest- 
ing upon  chalk,  capable  of  producing  good 
Wheat  when  well  manured ;  not  sufficiently 
heavy  for  Beans,  but  too  heavy  for  good  Tur- 
nips or   Barley. 

The  average  produce  of  Wheat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  about  22  bushels  per  acre,  Wheat 
being  grown  once  in  five  years.  The  rent  varies 
from  20s.  to  26s.  per  acre,  tithe  free.  The  soil 
is  fairly  uniform  in  the  different  fields,  and  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  heavy  loam  containing  little 
coarse  sand  or  grit,  but  a  considerable  amount 
nf  fine  sand  and  silt  and  a  large  body  of  clay. 
In  consequence,  the  soil  has  to  be  worked  with 
care,  becoming  very  sticky  and  drying  to  im- 
practicable clods  if  moved  when  wet.  It  "  runs 
together"  if  heavy  rain  falls  after  a  tilth  has 
been  established,  and  then  dries  with  a  hard,  un- 
kindly surface,  these  difficulties  being  much  ex- 
aggerated on  the  plots  which  have  been  farmed 
for  a  long  time  without  any  supply  of  organic 
matter  in  the  manures. 
Agdell   Field.     Crops   Grown   in   Rotation. 

This  field  was  put  under  experiment  in  the 
year  1848,  and  is  farmed  on  a  four-course  rota- 

*  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  :  Guide  to  the  Experi- 
mental Plots.  1900.    John  Murray,    Albemarle   Street,   W. 
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tion  of  Swedes,  Barley,  Clover  (or  fallow),  and 
Wheat.  It  is  divided  into  three  main  portions, 
one  of  which  has  received  no  manure ;  the  sec- 
ond, phosphates  and  potash  ;  and  the  third,  phos- 
phate,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  The  manures  are 
applied  for  the  Swedes  only,  the  other  three 
crops  of  the  course  being  grown  without  manure. 

In  this  field  the.  long-continued  cropping  on 
the  portion  without  manure  affects  the  succes- 
sive crops  in  rotation  very  differently.  The 
Swede  crop  is  least  capable  of  growing  in  the 
impoverished  soil,  and  is  reduced  to  less  than  a 
ton  per  acre ;  the  Clover  and  Barley  crops  are 
also  small,  but  the  deep-rooted  Wheat  crop 
is  comparatively  little  affected,  and  yielded  as 
much  as  19.6  bushels  per  acre  in  1903,  the  56th 
year  without  any  manure.  With  phosphate  and 
potash,  but  without  nitrogen,  the  Swedes  con- 
tinue to  give  a  fair  crop ;  the  Barley  and  Wheat 
are  but  little  better  than  on  the  unmanured 
plot,  while  the  Clover  grows  almost  as  freely  as 
c.n  the  completely  manured  plot.  When  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  Clover  grows  a  good  crop,  the 
residues  of  the  Clover  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  rota- 
tion ;  the  Wheat  is  increased  by  something  like 
15  per  cent.  ;  the  roots  (although  manured)  are 
slightly  better,  and  the  Barley  following  the 
roots  still  shows  the  value  of  the  preceding 
Clover.  No  such  residue  seems  to  be  left  be- 
hind by  the  Bean  crop  whenever  that  is  taken 
in  the  rotation  instead  of  Clover. 

On  the  unmanured  portion  the  Clover  shows 
no  effect  on  succeeding  crops,  because  there  its 
growth  is  too  small  to  leave  behind  any  residue 
of  nitrogen. 

Barnfiei.d.     Mangel  Wtjrzel. 

The  experiments  upon  Mangels  began  in  1876, 
but  the  land  had  been  receiving  similar 
manures  for  other  root  crops  since  1856. 

The  value  of  farmyard  manure  in  growing 
Mangels  is  strikingly  evident,  especially  when 
they  are  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land. 

In  favourable  seasons  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
good  crops  by  the  aid  of  artificial  manures  alone, 
as  seen  in  1905,  when  Zl\  tons  per  acre  were 
obtained,  but  in  ordinary  years  the  bad  texture 
of  the  soil  which  results,  and  its  tendency  to 
lose  water  on  account  of  the  lack  of  humus, 
affect  both  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  its  early  stages. 

The  Park.     Grass-land  Grown  for  Hay 
Every  Year. 

The  experiments  upon  the  mixed  herbage  of 
grass-land  began  in  1856.  The  land  has  been  in 
grass  as  long  as  any  recorded  history  of  it  exists, 
for  some  centuries  at  least.  The  plots,  of  which 
there  are  20  in  all,  are  variously  manured,  two 
of  them  remaining  without  manure  during  the 
whole  of  the  50  years.  Taking  the  average  of 
this  long  period,  the  unmanured  plots  have  pro- 
duced rather  more  than  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  approaching 
exhaustion  or  great  falling  off  in  crop  from  year 
to  year.  The  impoverishment  of  these  unma- 
nured plots  is  more  to  be  seen  in  the  character 
of  the  herbage  than  in  the  gross  weight  of  pro- 
duce. Weeds  of  all  descriptions  occupy  the 
land,  and  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  grasses  and  Clovers  has  increased  from  year 
to  year,  until  they  now  constitute  nearly  one-half 
of  the  herbage. 

Broadbalk  Field.  Wheat. 
The  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of 
Wheat  w-ere  begun  in  1843,  but  for  the  first 
eight  years  the  manuring  was  of  a  varied  de- 
si  ription,  so  that  only  three  of  the  plots  have 
received  the  same  treatment  during  the  whole 
of  the  sixty  years.  The  plots  as  seen  to-day 
began  in  1852.  On  plot  3  Wheat  has  been 
grown  without  manure  every  year  since  1843  ; 
for  four  years  previously  no  manure  had  been 
applied,  so  that  the  present  crop  (1906;  is  the 


Fig.  35. — grammatophyllum    spijiosum  as    it    flowered    in    sir  trevor 
LAWRENCE'S  COLLECTION.     (From  a  photograph  obligingly  supplied  by  Sir  Trevor.) 
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sixty-seventh  without  manure.  After  a  drop  in 
producticn  during  the  first  few  years  the  yield 
has  been  practically  constant  for  the  last  forty 
years,  fluctuating  only  with  the  seasons,  and 
showing  no  immediate  prospect  of  declining. 
The  average  crop  has  amounted  to  about  121- 
bushels  per  acre,  approximately  equal  to  the 
average  Wheat  yield,  taking  the  whole  world 
over.  With  potash  and  phosphates  alone,  very 
little  more  Wheat  is  produced  than  without 
manure,  but  the  crop  is  found  to  increase  with 
each  addition  of  nitrogen,  rising  from  24  bushels 
to  37  bushels  of  grain  ;  but  the  straw  is  even 
more  affected  by  the  free  supply  of  nitrogen, 
increasing  from  21|  cwts.  to  41  cwts.  per  acre 
as  the  nitrogen  is  doubled  or  trebled. 

Hoosfield.     Barley. 

Experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of 
Barley  were  begun  in  1832.  The  manures  ap- 
plied to  each  plot  have  practically  been  un- 
changed since,  so  that  the  plots  to-day  show 
the  effect  of  more  than  fifty  years'  continuous 
cropping  of  Barley  under  the  same  treatment. 
The  great  importance  of  phosphcric  acid  to  tie 
Barley  crop  is  most  strikingly  manifest  both  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  and  in  the 
total  produce.  Where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used 
as  the  source  of  nitrogen,  the  soda  liberates 
sufficient  potash  from  the  soil  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Barley,  but  with  ammonium  salts 
the  omission  of  potash  tells  upon  the  yield. 

Particulars  of  experiments  with  Wheat  alter- 
nated with  bare  fallow  are  also  given,  and  in 
another  field  investigations  on  the  residual 
value  of  manures  is  being  carried  out.  Experi- 
ments on  Potatos  and  various  leguminous  crops 
are  conducted,  and  meteorological  observations, 
including  the  measuring  of  the  rainfall  in  a 
gauge  which  is  one-thousandth  of  an  acre  in 
area,  have  been  taken  since  February,  1853. 
/.  /.  Willis,  Harpcnden. 


BURFORD,    DORKING. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration  and  fig.  35.) 

The  cool,  shady  entrance  to  the  charming 
estate  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  between 
tall  trees,  with  their  trunks  clad  with  Ivy  and 
the  ground  beneath  carpeted  with  Ivy  and  Ferns, 
the  carriage  drive  between  rows  of  pyramidal 
Cypres,  across  the  smooth  lawn,  bordered  by 
shrubberies  and  bounded  by  the  steep,  crescent- 
shaped  slope  of  Box  Hill,  the  chalky  soil  of 
which  shows  white  between  the  thick  growth  of 
Yew,  Box,  Viburnum,  and  other  bushes  which 
clothe  its  surface  are  well  adapted  to  the  pleas- 
ant homestead  and  pretty  gardens  surrounding  it. 

Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrence,  who  are 
among  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  horticul- 
ture, have  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
gardening  matters,  and  the  Burford  Gardens 
have  world-wide  fame,  especially  for  their  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Orchids. 

But  to  many  visitors  the  out-door  gardens  are 
the  most  interesting,  as  in  them  are  always 
found  a  number  of  new  or  rare  novelties,  flower- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  an  equally  interesting 
lot  of  fine  old  plants  displaying  themselves  in 
great  beauty. 

In  the  enclosure  between  the  plant  houses 
delicate  plants  are  tried,  and  many  are  rendered 
quite  hardy.  Here  the  scores  of  fine  white  and 
rose  coloured  heads  of  bloom  on  the  many  speci- 
mens of  Crinum  Moorei,  C.  Powelli,  and  its 
pure  white  variety,  all  of  which  have  been 
grown  without  protection  for  many  years,  are  in 
great  beauty.  Other  species  are  being  tried  in 
the  same  way.  Near  by  Gerbera  Jamesoni  is 
also  acclimatised,  and  freely  sending  up  its  ver- 
milion-coloured flowers.  Eucomis  punctata  and 
some  other  Cape  bulbs  are  also  now  in  flower ; 
a  pyramidal  bush  of  Asparagus  acutifolius  is  a 


large  specimen,  and  other  species  are  being  tried 
out-doors.  In  the  centre  the  Burford  plan  of 
growing  the  showy  rose  and  yellow-coloured 
Water  Lilies  in  compartively  small  tubs  sunk  in 
the  ground  is  well  exemplified,  the  plants  being 
now  in  bloom,  and  arranged  beside  the  tubs  are 
many-flowered  specimens  of  the  white  Lilium 
longiflorum  and  the  yellow  Cassia  corymbosa, 
which,  like  the  tall  blue  Solanum  Wendlandi 
and  a  few  other  plants,  proved  to  be  not  quite 
hardy  in  this  locality,  are  sheltered  in  the  win- 
ter.     Lathyrus   pubescens,   a  pretty,   light  blue 


MR.    W.    BAIN,    HEAD   GARDENER   AT   ECRPORD. 

variety,  is  in  bloom,  and  in  the  beds  beyond, 
bounded  by  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Briar,  and  Pen- 
zance Briars,  and  set  out  with  pillars  and  arches 
of  Roses,  are  many  beds  of  uncommon  plants 
in  flower.  Of  the  Roses  an  arch  and  pillars  of 
Dorothy  Perkins  display  it  excellently,  and 
Lady  Gay  and  others  are  very  effective. 

Members  of  the  Poppy  family  and  of  the  Cam- 
panulas thrive  well  at  Burford,  and  the  hand- 
some white  Romneya  Coulteri  has  many  of  its 
satin-like  blooms.     A  bed  of  the  double  Welsh 


MR.    W.    H.    WHITE,    ORCHID   GROWER    AT    BURFORD. 

Poppy  Meconopsis  cambrica  flore  pleno  is  a 
mass  of  flower ;  so  also  is  the  bright  yellow 
Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia  and  the  copper- 
orange  coloured  Eschscholtzia  crocea  Mandarin. 
Shirley  Poppies  are  always  beautiful,  and  the 
beds  at  Burford  show  them  at  their  best.  Among 
the  Campanulas  a  bed  of  C.  macrostyla  is  a 
mass  of  lilac  and  purple  flowers ;  a  Burford 
novelty,  for  which  a  First-Class  Certificate  was 
obtained,  PlaUcoc'on  grandiflorum  flore  pleno, 
is  of  a  fine  purplish  blue.    To  find  the  best  varie- 


ties and  to  plant  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
show  them  at  their  best  is  one  of  the  methods 
tending  to  the  success  obtained  at  Burford,  and 
hence  the  beds  of  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Violas, 
Delphiniums,  and  other  hardy  perennials  are 
very  effective. 

Nor  are  the  lesser  Alpines  neglected.  A  bed 
of  various  species  of  Gentian  contains  an  in- 
teresting set,  including  the  new  Gc-ntiana  Law- 
rencei,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  flower  soon. 

Passing  through  the  winding  walks  we  note 
beds  of  Richardia  hastata  and  another  Richardia 
fully  in  bloom,  and  which  have  been  acclima- 
tised out-doors;  a  fine  and  fragrant  bush  of 
Sambucus  canadensis,  pretty  in  leaf  and  flower, 
and  which  ought  to  be  more  frequently  planted  ; 
the  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum  speciosum) 
trailing  over  some  of  the  shrubs  ;  some  pretty- 
arches  of  Clematis,  of  which  C.  Ftoile  Rose  is 
the  best,  both  for  freeness  of  flower  and  growth  ; 
a  plume-bearing  mass  of  Apera  arundinacea ;  a 
patch  of  Calochortus  clavatus,  which  is  one  of 
the  showiest ;  another  of  the  bright  blue  Drop- 
more  variety  of  Anchusa  italica,  one  of  the  best 
of  hardy  blue  flowers  ;  Verbena  "  King  of  Scar- 
lets," large  in  truss  and  bloom,  and  of  brilliant 
colour  ;  Tamarix  hispida,  flowering  Heath-like, 
in  small  plants ;  and  a  large  number  of  other 
pretty  and  rare  flowers. 

In  the  deep,  shady  dells,  with  tall,  slender 
trees,  and  an  undergrowth  of  interesting  plants, 
and  shrubs,  are  a  number  of  very  strong  Ere- 
murus,  which  have  just  passed  out  of  flower  ; 
some  good  specimens  of  Bamboos,  Ferns,  Aza- 
leas,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

From  the  house  there  is  a  fine  view  across  the 
smooth  lawn,  with  its  ornamental  fountain  and 
basin  of  coloured  Water  Lilies,  the  lobe-shaped 
beds  around  which  are  planted  with  dwarf  scarlet 
bedding  Begonias  and  blue  Lobelias.  To  the  right 
the  scene  expands  over  the  meadows,  and  in 
front  rises  the  steep  face  of  Box  Hill.  Pretty  and 
fragrant  plants  are  arranged  in  the  beds,  some 
of  which  are  of  Heliotropes,  others  of  Cannas, 
Xicotiana  Sanderx,  Rehmannia  angulata,  Bam- 
boo-like Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  and  Zebrina 
(quite  hardy  here),  and  a  number  of  the  newtr 
decorative  plants.  The  soil  and  situation  of 
Burford  present  peculiarities  which  it  is  requi- 
site to  understand  before  such  success  can  be 
had;  but  Mr.  William  Bain,  for  so  many  years, 
head  gardener  there,  and  whose  photograph  we 
present  to  our  readers,  has  long  ago  learned  how 
to  turn  even  the  seeming  difficulties  to  some 
advantage. 

The  Plant  Houses. 
In  the  cool  housis  is  a  fine  batch  of  the  blue 
Lobelia  tenuior;   also  one  of  the  Burford  strain 
of  Streptucarpus,  celebrated  for  its  large  flowers. 
and  for  the  prettiy-marked  rose-coloured  forms. 
The  warm  houses  contain  a  very  fine  lot  of  scar- 
let and  white  spotted,  and  scarlet  Anthuriums ; 
some  grand  red-scarlet  heads  ot  bloom  on  Ixora. 
macrothyrsa ;    the  large   blue   Nymphaea  gigan- 
tea ;    a  case  containing  the  Jewel-plants  (varie- 
ties of  Beitolonia,  Sonerila,   &c.   ;    the  reddish- 
salmon   Crossandra   undulaefolia — a  very  pretty 
decorative  plant ;  a  collection  of  Eucharis,  some 
in    flower;     Strelitzia    juncifolia,    sending    up 
bloom,  etc. 

The  Orchids 
have  been  frequently  noted  in  these  columns. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  richness  of  the 
collection,  or  the  vigour  of  the  plants  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  writer  of  our 
weekly  calendar  on  "  The  Orchid  Houses."  In 
the  cool  Masdevallia  house  are  some  brilliantly- 
coloured  Masdevallias  and  some  pretty  small 
species ;  the  Epidendrums  and  Sobralias  now, 
as  always,  have  some  in  bloom;  Platyclinis  fili- 
formis  has  over  100  spikes  showing;  Vanda 
"Agnes  Joaquim"  and  the  remarkable  hybrid  V. 
"Marguerite  Maron,"  are  finely  in  bloom,  as  are 
also  some  show  Cattleyas ;  Laelio-Cattleyas  and 
a  few  of  the  splendid  collection  of  Phalaenopsis  ; 
an  interesting  lot  of  Bulbophyllums,   including 
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a  large  mass  of  the  fine  B.  longisepalum ; 
Barkeria  spectabilis,  and  a  host  of  other  pretty 
things. 

But  the  most  remarkable  sight  at  Burford, 
perhaps,  is  the  long  stage  of  hybrid  seedling 
Orchids,  which  closely  cover  the  surface  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  pricked  off,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance resemble  a  batch  of  mosses  as  grown  by 
market  gardeners  for  decorative  purpose.  At 
fig.  35  we  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  giant 
Orchid  Grammatophyllum  speciosum  as  it 
flowered  at  Burford,  the  only  place  at  which  it 
has  flowered  in  this  country.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  given  as  a  supple- 
ment to  our  issue  for  July  30,  1904. 


THE    ROSARY. 

THREE    GOOD    ROSES. 

Two  Roses  that  have  done  exceptionally  well 
this  rather  dry  summer  are  the  beautiful  pink 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  the  bright  red  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid.  In  a  Hampshire  garden  they  have 
been  in  full  bloom  since  quite  early  in  the  summer, 
and  the  constant  succession  of  blossoms,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  makes 
them  very  valuable  varieties  to  any  amateur.  Both 
kinds  do  well  even  in  a  rather  dry  sandy  soil  of 
shallow  depth,  and  in  the  garden  referred  to  they 
thrive  in  the  midst  of  a  far  too  luxuriant  growth 
of  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  several  Lime,  Beech, 
and  Fir  trees  in  close  proximity.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found  with  Baroness  Rothschild  is  that  it 
has  no  scent,  but  after  all,  even  if  wanted  for 
cutting,  this  is  not  a  very  great  drawback,  and 
you  may  grow  plenty  of  varieties  which  have 
exquisite  perfume  but  not  half  the  beauty  of  this 
fine  sort.  Madame  Carriere,  the  free-blooming 
climber,  has  done  wonderfully  well  also  this  year 
on  a  pergola  in  this  same  Hampshire  garden. 
East  Sussex. 

CULTURAL    HINTS    FOR    AUGUST. 

The  budding  of  the  Manetti  and  Multiflora 
stocks  can  be  proceeded  with,  and  where 
there  have  been  abundant  rains  the  stocks  will 
now  run  freely.  The  earliest  budded  plants  which 
have  "taken"  should  have  the  ties  loosened 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  prevent  them  cutting 
into  the  bark.  If  the  first  buds  have  failed  on  the 
Standard  Briars,  there  is  yet  time  to  insert  others, 
which  should  be  put  as  near  the  first  as  possible.  The 
shoots  on  the  early  budded  Briars  may  be  shortened 
back  to  within  8  inches  of  the  bud  towards  the 
end  of  this  month.  All  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  that  have  flowered  during 
July,  can  be  pruned  back  a  little  to  induce  fresh 
growth  and  a  later  display  of  bloom.  With 
regard  to  the  climbing  varieties,  when  the  flower- 
ing wood  is  cut  away  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  in 
the  best  ripened  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth  for  next  year's  flowering  and  then  apply  a 
good  surface  mulch  of  manure  to  the  roots, 
following  this  with  a  good  watering.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  will  respond  admirably  to  this  treat- 
ment :  Aimee  Vibert,  Climbing  Perle  des  jardins, 
Madame  Bernard,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.  All  the  above  are  useful  alike  for 
growing  upon  pillars,  arches,  pergolas,  &c.  Bush 
Roses  that  have  grown  too  large  or  have  lost  their 
shape,  but  are  of  a  good  variety  and  desirable  to 
keep,  can  be  layered,  the  wood  being  now  suffici- 
ently firm  for  the  purpose.  Take  out  a  trench 
some  distance  from  the  stem,  and  according  to  the 
length  of  the  shoots,  then  bend  them  down  against 
the  back  of  the  trench  which  will  support  them 
nearly  upright.  After  making  an  incision  half- 
way through  the  wood  about  1  inch  long,  and 
before  filling  in  the  trench,  work  in  some  leaf- 
mould,  sandy  grit,  and  burnt  earth .  Now  fill  in  the 
trench  and  secure  each  shoot  with  a  thin  stick, 
making  all  firm.  Short-jointed  cuttings  obtained 
irom  side  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  Hybrid 


Tea  and  Tea-scented  varieties  will  root  freely  if 
inserted  at  the  present  time.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves  and  insert  the  cuttings  in  well-drained 
sandy  loam  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady 
position ;  afford  a  good  watering,  and  provide 
shade  as  required.  The  earliest  forced  Pot  Roses 
that  have  been  standing  out  in  the  open  air  can 
now  be  repotted  or  top-dressed.  If  the  plants 
were  freshly  potted  last  season  a  good  top-dressing 
will  suffice  now.  This  can  be  done  by  taking  off 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  replacing  it  with 
good  turfy  loam  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  bone- 
dust,  soot,  and  burnt  earth.  Examine  the  drain- 
age and  make  it  perfect.  For  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
section  add  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould.  In  re- 
potting, shake  out  most  of  the  old  soil  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  roots,  use  the  same 
sized  pot,  or  pots  1  inch  larger  in  diameter,  which 
should  be  quite  clean.  For  drainage  use  one  large 
crock  placed  hollow-sidedownwards,  and  then  make 
up  to  about  an  inch  in  depth  with  a  few  knobs 
of  charcoal  and  bones.  The  same  compost  used 
for  top  dressing  can  be  employed  for  repotting. 
If  the  loam  had  been  stacked  with  a  little  manure 
some  months  in  advance  of  being  used  so  much 
the  better.  Pot  firmly  with  a  potting-stick,  and 
when  finishing  leave  a  clear  inch  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot  for  watering ;  thoroughly  soak  the  soil 
through,  but  afterwards  water  rather  sparingly 
during  the  autumn.  Place  the  plants  outside  on  a 
base  of  ashes  in  a  shady  position.    /.  D.  G. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  \V.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Orchids,  and  especially  the  warmer-growing 
kinds,  appear  to  thoroughly  appreciate  tne  extra 
sun  heat  we  are  now  having.  The  Dendrobiunij 
are  growing  fast,  and  roots  have  become  plenti- 
ful. These  plants  now  require  plenty  of  root 
moisture  until  growth  is  fully  completed,  and 
if  the  foliage  is  well  syringed  underneath  sev- 
eral times  during  the  hottest  pait  of  the  day, 
insect  pests  will  be  kept  in  check,  and  growth 
greatly  assisted.  Such  plains  as  Catasetum, 
Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes,  that  ore  suspended 
close  up  to  the  roof  glass,  dry  very  quickly  at 
the  root,  and  therefore,  as  many  of  them  are 
producing  flower  spikes  in  conjunction  with  the 
young  growths,  the  plants  should  be  carefully 
examined  every  morning.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  spray  this  section  of  Orchids  overhead,  the 
growths  being  very  tender.  The  deciduous 
Calanthes  should  by  this  time  have  filled  their 
pots  with  new  roots,  and  copious  waterings 
must  be  applied  each  time  a  plant  becomes  dry. 
Such  plants  as  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums, 
Renantheras,  Sarcanthus,  &c,  which  do  not 
possess  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  potted  only  in 
crocks  and  s,  hagnum-moss,  should  be  watered 
often  enough  to  keep  the  moss  on  the  surface 
in  a  growing  condition.  The  l'halaenopsis  must 
be  very  carefully  watered  at  all  times,  as  their 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  spotted  and  diseased 
if  saturation  of  the  rooting  material  is  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time.  Their  top-dress- 
ing of  growing  sphagnum-moss  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  till  it  becomes  of  a  whitish-green 
colour  before  water  is  given,  and  then  it  should 
be  very  lightly  sprinkled  with  a  fine-rose  water- 
ing-can, or  the  syrin0e  which  is  generally  advo- 
cated for  spraying  purposes.  When  affording 
water  to  Phalamopsis,  it  is  better  practice  to 
sprinkle  the  roots  around  the  sides  of  the  basket 
or  pan  than  to  pour  water  in  close  proximity 
to  the  collar  of  the  plant.  Well-routed  plants  of 
the  various  Cypripediums  may  be  given  almost 
any  amount  of  water  whenever  they  apperr  to 
be  dry,  and  they  d:li^ht  in  a  gentle  spraying 
overhead,  both  in  the  morning  and  at  closing 
time  in  the  afternoon.  Habenaria  pusila  (mili- 
tarist H.  carnea,  H.  Susanna;,  &c,  that  have 
their  growths  now  well  advanced  should  be 
raised  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  and  the  plants 
must  be  copiously  supplied  with  moisture  until 
the  flowers  open.  H.  rhodocheila  just  starting 
into  growth  should  be  repotted  at  once,  and  be 
treated  as  advised  for  its  congeners  in  a  former 
Calendar.     In    fine    weather,    when    the    nights 


are  warm,  there  is  no  need  to  use  much  fire 
heat  in  either  division.  Even  in  the  East  Indian 
house  the  pipes  should  feel  only  moderately 
warm  at  night.  Admit  air  freely  through  the 
top  ventilators  during  the  day,  but  close  them 
early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  aliow  the  sun 
to  raise  the  atmospheric  temperature  to  between 
80°  and  90°.  Damp  well  between  the  pots, 
under  the  stages,  oic,  so  as  to  get  the  house 
thoroughly  charged  with  moisture.  During  the 
evening  the  top  ventilators  may  be  slightly 
opened  again,  leaving  a  "  chink "  of  air  on 
through  the  night. 

In  the  cool  house  such  plants  as  Odontoglos- 
sum  Rossii.  O.  Cervantesi,  O.  Madrense,  O. 
Duxivierianum,  O.  Oerstedii,  O.  Humeanum,  (). 
aspersum,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  uro.  Skinneri,  O. 
Bictoner.se,  and  O.  cordatum  are  starting  to 
grow,  and  as  the  young  growths  will  soon  pro- 
duce new  roots  they  may  be  re-potted  at  once. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  Cochlioda 
Ncetzliana,  C.  vulcanica,  and  C.  sanguinea. 
The  stronger  growing  varieties  as  O.  nebulosum 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  but  the  dwarf  kinds 
are  best  suspended  well  up  to  the  roof  glass  in 
the  ordinary  flower  pot  or  shallow  Orchid  pans. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  the  potting  mix- 
ture should  be  of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in 
equal  ratios,  pressing  this  moderately  firm  about 
the  plants.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  compost  well 
supplied  with  water  until  growth  is  completed, 
when  moisture  should  be  slightly  diminished, 
but  immediately  the  flower  spikes  appear  in- 
crease the  quantity.  This  house  should  be  freely 
ventilated  at  all  hours.  Keep  the  paths,  stages, 
&c,  damp,  and  see  that  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  shaded  from   sunshine. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  AUerton,  Liverpool. 

Nepenthes. — Any  plants  that  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  on  a  single  stem  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  base,  for 
they  will  not  pitcher  freely  in  this  condition.  If 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out  every 
time  three  or  four  leaves  are  made,  pitchers  will 
form  freely  on  the  young  growths.  A  little  fresh 
sphagnum-moss,  with  some  fibrous  peat  mixed 
with  it,  will  form  a  good  compost  for  top- 
dressing  the  baskets.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  thrips  and  scale,  for  these  are  capable  of 
quickly  destroying  the  foliage. 

Marguerites. — Plants  which  have  been  cut 
back  and  are  intended  to  produce  cuttings 
should  be  closely  watched  for  the  leaf-mining 
grub.  Frequent  spraying  with  the  XL-All  in- 
secticide will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  fly  (which 
is  now  on  the  wing)  laying  its  eggs  on  the  young 
leaves,  and  by  such  timely  attention  much 
anxiety  in  growing  these  plants  may  be  averted. 
When  once  the  maggot  is  in  the  leaf  it  is  most 
difficult  to  destroy  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
Fumigation  with  the  XL-All  vaporiser  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  this 
pest. 

The  Stove. — Specimen  plants  in  flower  of 
Clerodendron,  Ixora,  Bougainvillea,  Stephano- 
tis,  Allamandas,  and  Anthuriums  may  now 
with  safety  be  transferred  to  the  corridor  or 
conservatory  and  allowed  more  sunshine  and 
ventilation,  which  will  the  better  help  to  ripen 
their  growths.  Care  in  the  application  of  water, 
both  in  regard  to  quantity  supplied  and  to  its 
temperature,  will  be  necessary  while  the  plants 
are  retained  in  the  cooler  and  more  ventilated 
structure.  Increase  the  ventilation  in  the  stove 
and  extend  the  time  of  closing  to  4  p.m.  on  fine 
days ;  at  the  same  time  gradually  reduce  the 
shading  from  the  present  time  onward,  as  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  essential  if 
free  flowering  specimens  are  desired.  This 
applies  especially  to  specimens  that  are  planted 
ou*  in  the  borders  and  trained  over  the  roof. 

Ctir ysanthemums  in  pots  will  soon  be  showing 
their  flower  buds,  and  in  this  district  growers 
will  be  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  buds  shown 
from  the  present  time  until  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  plants,  having  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  would  derive  much  benefit  from  light 
applications  of  a  fertiliser,  as  these  would  induce 
increased  root  action  just  at  the  time  when  the 
buds  are  forming.  It  is  advisable  to  take  notes 
of  the  dates  on  which  buds  are  "  taken " 
(selected)  of  the  newer  varieties  for  future  guid- 
ance. Keep  the  plants  perfectly  free  from 
insects,  otherwise  many  of  the  buds  will  be  de- 
formed.    A  light  spraying    with   an    insecticide 
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once  a  week  will  ensure  cleanliness,  and 
earwigs,  which  are  usually  so  troublesome,  will 
not  so  readily  take  up  their  quarters  on  the 
plants. 

Bouvardias  which  have  been  planted  out  in 
frames  will  require  a  few  small  stakes  and  ties 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  little  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  afforded  the  plants  about 
twice  a  week  if  they  are  not  making  gross  wood, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  old  plants 
when  planted  out. 

Richardias  (Callas)  in  pots. — These  will  again 
be  growing  freely,  and  any  that  require  re- 
potting should  have  immediate  attention,  so 
that  the  young  roots  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  new  compost,  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
be  maintained.  The  early  flowering  of 
Richardias  will  much  depend  on  the  liberal  treat- 
ment the  plants  have  received  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  Good  turfy  loam,  used  in  a  rough 
state,  with  dried  cow  manure  and  coarse  sand, 
is  the  best  compost  for  these  useful  plants. 
Afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  roots 
of  plants  growing   in   trenches. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 

Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Hark,  Bedfordshire. 
Pi aches  and  Nectarines. — Now  that  the  fruit 
is  all  gathered  from  the  early  house,  and  this 
season's  bearing  wood  has  been  cut  out  irom  the 
trees,  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted 
during  night  and  day.  Continue  to  use  the 
syringe  as  a  prevention  against  insects,  and 
keep  the  borders  well  supplied  with  water,  alter- 
nating this  with  an  occasional  dose  ot  weak 
liquid  manure.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  bring  trees  that  are  growing  on  the 
walls  outside  into  the  forcing  houses.  If  such 
trees  are  planted  in  the  borders,  make  an  in- 
cision in  the  ground  with  a  spade,  commencing 
about  2  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  trees.  This 
operation  will  cause  the  trees  to  make  more 
fibrous  roots,  and  thus  be  in  a  better  condition 
for  removing  later  on. 

Late  Houses. — Where  fruit  is  required  as  late 
as  possible,  the  houses  should  be  liberally 
ventilated  so  that  the  atmospheric  temperature 
will  be  kept  comparatively  low  both  day  and 
night,  but  without  causing  cold  draughts. 
Afford  abundance  of  water  and  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots  during  the  second  swelling  of  the 
fruit,  and  syringe  the  trees  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  shines  fully  on  the  foliage,  anil 
again  soon  enough  in  the  afternoon,  tor  the 
leaves  to  become  dry  again  before  night.  Cut  out 
to  one  leaf  all  sub-laterals  as  they  appear,  and 
expose  the  fruits  well  above  the  foliage,  so  that 
they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  If  the 
last  thinning  of  the  fruit  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, it  should  have  immediate  attention. 
Young  trees  planted  in  new  borders  usually 
make  very  strong  and  vigorous  growths,  there'- 
fore  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  stopped  in 
order  to  obtain  a  balance  over  the  whole  tree. 

Houses  affording  Ripe  Fruit  will  require  to 
have  a  little  air  left  on  at  night.  Gather  the 
fruits  very  carefully  as  they  approach  ripeness 
and  place  them  in  boxes  lined  with  cotton 
wadding,  putting  them  in  the  fruit  room.  By 
adopting  this  method  they  may  be  kept  fresh  for 
several  days.  All  bruised  or  undersized  fruits 
can  be  used  up  in  the  kitchen.  The  trees  should 
be  carefully  examined  occasionally  to  see  that 
the  ties  are  not  cutting  into  the  bark  ;  this  would 
cause   "  gumming." 

Peach  Crimson  Ga/ande. — This  is  a  splendid 
variety  for  growing  in  the  second  early  house. 
The  fruits  are  of  a  good  size,  finely  formed,  and 
beautiful  in  colour.  In  order  to  send  it  to  the 
table  in  perfect  condition,  it  should  be  gathered 
a  little  before  it  is  ripe  and  kept  for  a  few  days, 
which  will  improve  its  flavour. 

Late  Melons. — Where  these  delicious  fruits  are 
required  late  in  the  season,  the  plants  should 
be  put  into  their  fruiting  quarters  at  once.  A 
small  house  should  be  set  apart  for  them  where 
a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  65u  can 
be  maintained  when  the  days  become  shorter 
and  colder.  It  is  necessary  at  this  date  to  have 
strong,  sturdy  plants  to  put  out,  so  that  they 
may  make  an  uninterrupted  growth  from  the 
start  to  finish.  The  plants  may  in  some  locali- 
ties require  a  thin  shade  until  they  get  estab- 
lished. Two  or  three  fruits  to  each  plant  will 
be  ample  for  this  late  batch.  Cut  out  any  side 
laterals  that  are  not  required  for  fruiting. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pkttigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Ear]  of  Plvmouth, 
St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Time  for  Note-taking. — The  present  is  an  ap- 
propriate time,  when  the  flower  garden  is  re- 
splendent with  a  blaze  of  colour,  and  the 
majority  of  plants  in  borders  and  beds  are  ap- 
pearing to  their  best  advantage,  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  attractiveness  or  defects  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  ;  to  record  opinions  on  novelties  ; 
to  assign  positions  for  special  plants,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  note  the  harmony  of  colours  of 
particular  flowers  when  in  proximity  to  one  an- 
other. If  a  re-arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  autumn  is  c  mtemplated,  or  an  improve- 
ment in  the  annual  flower  border  next  spring, 
notes  taken  now,  with  the  plants  and  colours  of 
flowers  in  front  of  one,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  when  actually  taken  in  hand. 
There  are  plants  in  the  borders  which,  because 
of  the  brevity  of  their  flowering  period,  or  be- 
cause of  their  blooming  later  or  earlier  than 
their  companions,  or  their  habit  of  growth  is 
disappointing,  must  needs  be  eliminated  to  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  the  border.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  note  of  these,  and  decide  on 
their  substitution.  The  same  is  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  new  ideas  and  work,  insofar 
as  it  refers  to  flowers  and  colour,  as  obviously 
in  planning  new  features  in  the  garden  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  design  and  picture  the  effect  an  1 
judge  of  its  success,  when  the  actual  colours  of 
materials  are  in  evidence  before  one  for  refer- 
ence and  comparison,  than  if  left  until  necessar;, 
to  depend  entirely  to  the  retentiveness  of  the 
memory. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Winter  Onions. — The  end  of  the  first  week 
in  August  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow  for  this 
crop.  At  any  earlier  date  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a  large  propoition  running  to  seed, 
and,  if  sown  much  later,  the  plants  do  not  be- 
come sufficiently  large  to  be  able  to  survive 
severe  weather  in  winter.  Sow  the  seeds  on 
soil  that  has  been  trenched  and  liberally 
manured.  Make  the  surface  moderately  firm 
when  sowing  the  seeds,  so  that  the  roots  will 
not  ramble  quickly  and  cause  growth  at  a  too 
robust  and  soft  nature.  Some  of  the  varieties 
usually  sown  in  the  spring  are  very  suitable  to 
sow  at  this  date,  especially  Sutton's  Al  and 
Perfection.  Ailsa  Craig,  however,  is  not  so 
reliable,  owing  to  its  extreme  liability  to  run  to 
seed.  Of  the  well-known  varieties,  Giant 
Lemon  Hocca  is  one  of  the  best,  and  for  a 
variety  to  mature  quickly  Sutton's  White  Levia- 
than  is   the   best   I   have  tried. 

Cauliflowers. — At  this  season  there  is  much 
trouble  to  get  the  early  autumn  varieties  to 
"  turn  in "  with  that  purity  of  curd  that  is  so 
essential  in  a  good  "head.''  The  lack  of  mois- 
ture  in  the  soil  and  air,  and  the  presence  of 
much  sunshine  seem  to  be  the  causes.  The 
plants  should  therefore  be  afforded  copious 
supplies  of  water,  both  overhead  and  at  the 
roots,  tying  also  the  leaves  over  the  curds  as 
soon  as  the  latter  begin  to  form.  When  they 
are  large  enough  for  use  in  the  kitchen  pull 
them  up  and  store  them  in  a  cool,  moist  place, 
and  if  they  are  not  required  immediately  they 
will  keep  good  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
if  the  decaying  leafage  is  taken  off  before  it 
damages  the  curd.  Loosen  the  surface  soil  be- 
tween young  plants,  and  if  they  are  growing  in 
a  windswept  position  earth  up  the  stems  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  suffering  damage  through  "  rock- 
ing "  by  the  wind.  Plant  out  any  seedlings 
of  early  varieties  that  may  be  at  hand  :  they  will 
furnish  useful  "heads''  before  winter  sets  in. 
Mushrooms. — The  collecting  of  material  for 
the  making  of  beds  to  yield  an  early  autumn  sup- 
ply indoors  should  not  be  further  delayed.  Daily 
gathering  from  the  stables  is  much  better  than 
having  it  in  quantity  when  it  has  had  all  its 
good  properties  spoiled  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Add  to  the  droppings  as  they  become 
dry  some  good  soil,  from  an  old  pasture  land 
for  preference.  In  the  meantime  the  Mushroom 
house  should  be  put  in  order,  and  any  necessary 
repairs  made  to  the  beds  or  stages.  Let  the 
walls  be  lime-washed.  Early  beds  should  he 
made  on  the  ground  level  when  possible,  as  this 
is  cooler  than  the  stages. 

Tomatos. — Plants  growing  out  of  doors  should 
have  the  tips  taken  out  of  the  leaders  just  above 
a  truss  of  blossom.     There  is  no  gain  in  letting 


the  growth  at  the  tip  proceed  further,  as  the 
fruits  which  set  late  in  the  autumn  would  not 
ripen.  Keep  all  side  growths  rigidly  pinched 
off,  and  if  the  plants  are  well  set  with  fruits, 
liquid  manure  would  help  them  materially. 
Sow  seeds  for  raising  plants  to  fruit  in  winter 
if  this  has  not  been  already  done. 

Herbs. — Many  herbs  will  require  to  be  cut 
and  stored  from  week  to  week.  Select  a  dry 
day  for  doing  this.  Gradually  harden  the  herbs, 
betore  hanging  them  up  in  a  freely  ventilated 
store-room.  Label  all  the  bunches  correctly,  so 
that  anyone  may  collect  herbs  without  making 
mistakes.  Encourage  young  plants  to  make 
growth  by  affording  them  water  in  dry  weather. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Raspberries. — Lose  no  time  in  cutting  down 
the  old  canes  to  the  ground  level,  so  that 
the  energy  of  the  plants  may  be  solely  devoted 
to  the  young  growths  that  will  furnish  the  crop 
next  season.  If  it  is  the  practice  to  train  the 
young  canes  to  strained  wires  or  a  trellis,  let 
them  be  tied  up,  cutting  away  any  weak  shoots. 
If  stakes  are  used,  leave  about  four  to  six  canes 
I  h  stake,  and  tie  them  up  loosely,  so  that 
the  air  may  easily  circulate  amongst  the  leaves. 
Clear  the  ground  of  any  weeds,  and  hos  the 
-uilai  e  lightly.  The  roots  will  requite  to  be 
kept  as  moist  as  possible. 

Vines  on  Buildings,  Walls,  etc.,  should  have 
the  leaders  nailed  in  shapely,  and  the  laterals 
cut  back  with  a  sharp  knite  to  three  or  four 
leaves ;  allow  room  for  each  leaf  to  develop^ 
and  expose  the  fruit  to  the  light.  Syringe  tr.e 
plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium  \\  oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  avoiding  the  paint  which  would 
be  discoloured]  to  prevent  mildew,  and  where  it. 
is  necessary  to  afford  the  roots  liquid  manure. 

Strawberry  Beds. — Old  plants  may  now  be 
destroyed  it  not  required  to  supply  further  run- 
ners. The  supply  of  runners  should  have  been 
obtained  by  this  time,  except  perhaps  in  the 
most  northern  counties.  Ola  plants  should  be 
uiised  with  a  digging  fork  (not  cut  off),  and 
taken  to  the  fire  heap.  The  ground  will  be  ser- 
viceable for  a  crop  of  Broccoli  after  it  has  been 
hoed  and  cleansed.  Clean  other  Strawberry 
plantations  and  remove  runners  lrom  the  plants, 
forced  Strawberry  plants  put  out  early  in  the 
season  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  run- 
ners, and  any  flower-spikes  showing  should  have 
the  flowers  thinned  out,  leaving  only  a  few  of 
the  strongest,  which  will  then  produce  service- 
able fruits  later  on.  Perpetual  fruiting  varieties 
of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Alpine  class  should  be 
deely  supplied  with  liquid  nourishment.  They 
will  presently  provide  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  dessert. 

Loganberry  and  Varieties  of  Rubus. — These 
are  now  bearing  profusely,  and  should  be 
supplied  with  water  sh  mid  the  weather  be  dry. 
Thin  out  the  shoots  similar  to  Raspberries,  and 
lightly  secure  those  remaining  to  the  columns 
by  tarred  string. 

Wasps. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  these,  and 
trap  any  that  can  be  caught.  Hunt  tor  nests,. 
and  destroy  them  without  delay. 

Watering. — Keep  all  fruit  trees  supplied  with 
moisture,  especially  those  that  are  bearing 
heavy  crops.  Peach  trees  that  have  ripened 
a  crop  should  be  syringed  daily,  using  occa- 
sionally some  insecticide. 

Espalier-trained  Apples. — This  method  of 
growing  Apples  is  capable  of  producing  good 
fruits,  and  an  abundance  of  them.  These 
should  now  be  finally  "  summer  pruned,"  if  it 
is  not  already  done.  Tie  the  leading  shoots  in 
to  the  wire  or  other  supports,  and  if  the  tree.-: 
are  growing  on  the  edge  of  vegetable  quarters 
they  may  need  extra  nourishment.  The  fruits 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  of  espalier 
trees  usually  gain  a  very  high  colour,  and  are 
easily  protected  from  the  birds  in  dry  weather. 
Early  varieties  succeed  well  grown  in  this  parti- 
cular style. 

General  work. — This  will  include  the  watering 
and  syringing  of  trees  during  hot  weather. 
Spray  under  the  foliage  as  a  good  preventive 
of  red  spider  ;  tie  and  nail  growths  to  the  wall  or 
fence.  Protect  fruit  by  netting  it  if  birds  are 
numerous.  Prepare  nets  that  have  been  used 
upon  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plantations  to- 
be  stored  away  dry,  labelling  each  one  with  its. 
->ze,  &c.  Keep  the  fruit  room  cool,  dry,  and. 
well    ventilated. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41.  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Cor  m  nicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlv  of 
THE  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
.sigicl  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
Printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  docs  not 

undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  at 
to  return  unused  communications  >>r  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  -will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suit  aide  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  -wish  the  Editor  to  sec. 

'Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 

the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  renders,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    AUGUST. 


TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
.SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Leicester  Hort.  Sh.in  Abbey  Park 
(2  days). 

'  Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    of    Ireland's 
Autumn  Sh. 

Rov.  Hot.  Soc.  (anniversary  meet- 
ing). 
Huddersfield  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 

[  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet. 
[  Exmouth  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Taunton  Deane  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days) 
,  Wilts  Hort.  Sb.  at  Salisbury. 

[  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
i     Orchid  Soc.  meet. 

I  Sheffield  Hort.  Sh. 

I  German  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 

Brighton  Hort.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Shropshire    Hort.    Soc.    Sh.    at 

Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
Harpenden  Hort.  Sh. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Aberdeen  Exh. 
(8  days). 

Devon  &  Exeter  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 

Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 

Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 63  2°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  August  1  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  78' ;  Min. 
59'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  August  2 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  30-1;  Temp.,  77";  Weather- 
Tine, 

Provinces. — Wednesday,   August  1  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  71° 
Guildford;  Min.  62*  Land's  End. 


The  Conference  which  the 
Tsation  R-H.S.  has  this  week  instituted, 
Con-  and  which  is  in  progress  as 
ference.  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  "sign  of  the 
times."  It  is  one  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
old  Society  and  shows  that  its  directors  are 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  that  rest  up- 
on them,  and  are  desirous  not  to  limit  their 
energies  to  the  holding  of  exhibitions  and  the 
distribution  of  medals.  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species,"  and  more  particularly  his  "Ani- 
mals and  Plants  .under  Domestication,"  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  availed  himself 
so  largely  of  the  observations  of  cultivators, 
drew  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  here- 
dity. For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  wen  a 
subject  that  could  not  be  Studied  with  much 
chance  of  success.  The  explanation  of  the 
various  phenomena  seemed  to  be  beyond  our 


grasp.  There  was,  as  Mr.  Bateson  said, 
more  of  mystery  than  of  order.  But  con- 
ditions have  changed.  Mr.  Bateson,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  sitting  this 
week,  rescued  Mendel's  observations  from 
oblivion  ;  De  Vries  worked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  Correns  and  Tschermak  have  repeated 
Mendel's  experiments.  In  our  own  country, 
besides  Bateson,  Hurst  and  Biffen,  Miss 
Sanders  and  many  others  are  now  engaged 
in  reducing  to  order  and  symmetry  facts  and 
observations  which  were  previously  in  a 
more  or  less  chaotic  condition.  Vagueness 
and  conjecture  are  giving  place  to  exact  nu- 
merical proportion,  according  to  the  "  law  " 
of  segregation,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
physiological  science,  and  ultimately  as- 
suredly to  the  great  benefit  of  the  practi- 
tioner. This  great  change  has  been  brought 
about,  not  merely  by  careful  observation  and 
comparison,  but  by  actual  experiment.  The 
student  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  call  "gene- 
tics," if  he  is  to  make  progress,  must  not  rely 
on  text-books  or  the  teachings  of  a  master ; 
he  must  not  be  content  with  the  laborious 
comparison  of  dried  specimens  in  the  her- 
barium, or  the  more  or  less  casual  inspection 
of  plants  in  the  trial-grounds,  he  must  con- 
duct carefully-planned  experiments,  and,  by 
their  aid,  he  will  obtain  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions which  can  be  supplied  by  no  other 
means. 

This  is  the  work  for  the  coming  generation 
in  particular.  Observers  of  a  former  gene- 
ration will  have  much  to  unlearn,  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  shake  off  old  routine 
and  divest  themselves  of  old  prejudices.  A 
battle  like  that  between  the  "artificial  and  the 
natural  system"  will  have  to  be  fought  under 
new  circumstances,  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
The  natural  system  is  ideally  perfect, 
but,  in  practice,  an  artificial  system  is 
still,  and  must  always  be,  a  necessity. 
Whatever  advance  may  be  made  by  the 
Mcndelians,  and  the  students  of  cytology, 
however  widened  may  be  our  conception  of 
"species"  and  "varieties,"  in  practice  we 
shall  still  have  to  trust  in  the  judgment  and 
discrimination  of  the  systematic  botanist. 
There  will  be  room  for  both  classes  of  ob- 
servers and  workers,  and  each  will  derive 
assistance  from  the  other.  Push  analysis  as 
far  as  we  may,  synthesis  will  still  be  needed 
to  co-ordinate  results  and  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  students  in  general.  The  old  Lin- 
ncan  "species"  are  now  recognised  as  too 
comprehensive  to  be  taken  as  units  (unless 
purely  for  convenience  sake).  How,  then, 
are  we  to  get  at  the  real  units,  if  such  there 
be?  The  answer  is,  by  microscopical  analysis 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  and  its  "chromo- 
somes," but  especially  by  experimental  culti- 
vation and  rigorous  determination  of  genea- 
logical position.  Take  a  seed  from  a  self- 
fertilised  plant  and  isolate  the  seedling.  When 
in  time  it  produces  flowers,  screen  them  from 
all  possible  advent  of  pollen  from  other 
sources.  By  a  continuance  of  this  prac- 
tice of  self-fertilisation  for  several  gene- 
rations under  like  conditions  and  by 
eliminating  all  "  rogues,"  we  may  hope 
to  obtain  a  "  specific  "  form  which  will 
perpetuate,  without  change,  its  charac- 
ters— we  shall  then  arrive  at  the  elementary 
species.  In  this  way,  M.  L.  Blaringhem, 
who  has  a  most  valuable  paper  in  the  April 
number  of  the  "Journal  de  la  Socit^td 
Nationale  d'HorticuIture,"  has  obtained  at 
least  eigdit  perfectly  distinct  forms  from  the 
barley,  Hordeum  distichum  of  Linnaeus.  Hugo 


de  Yries,  in  demonstrating  by  experiment 
the  origin  of  what  are  called  "elementary 
species,"  has  supplied  the  method  of  discover- 
ing new  types  from  which  improved  and 
stable  forms  may  be  procured.  M.  de  Vries 
has  also  shown  the  strong  tendency  there  is 
for  certain  abnormal  forms  to  become  here- 
ditary. Amongst  other  cases  he  cites  the 
case  of  the  twisted  teasel.  In  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  his  seedlings  he  has  observed  the 
twisted  conditions  to  be  reproduced.  Here 
we  may  remark  that  these  results  do  not 
always  occur.  Several  years  since  Pro- 
fessor de  Vries  kindly  supplied  us  with  seeds 
of  his  twisted  variety.  These  seeds  were 
sown,  but  no  twist  was  observed  in  the  off- 
spring. Seeds  come  up  year  by  year  in  our 
garden,  the  descendants  from  those  origi- 
nally sent  by  M.  de  Vries,  but  in  no  single 
instance  has  a  twist  of  any  kind  been  ob- 
served, except  in  one  case,  last  year,  where, 
after  repeated  pinchings  and  other  mal-treat- 
ment,  we  induced  a  slight  twist  in  one  of  the 
side  branches  of  one  of  the  specimens  opera- 
ted on.  In  a  similar  manner  M.  de  Vries  has 
observed  the  splitting-up  of  the  "species" 
Oenothera  Lamarckiana  into  nine  distinct 
"mutations,"  or  sports,  these  sports  having 
all  the  attributes  of  species  as  regards  con-, 
stancy  and  hereditary  transmission.  OI 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  thd 
correctness  of  M.  de  Vries'  observations 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  but  he  has  been  fortunate; 
such  mutations  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  Oenothera.  No  such  change 
has  been  witnessed  by  others,  and  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  them,  and  have 
watched  for  them  for  several  years.  In  like 
manner  we  observed,  some  years  in  succes- 
sion, a  very  large  patch  of  Impatiens  Roylei 
in  a  deserted  garden.  The  plant  had,  in  fact, 
usurped  the  whole  space,  but  no  "mutations" 
were  visible.  Negative  evidence  of  this  kind 
is,  of  course,  unimportant,  save  as  showing 
that  "mutations"  of  this  kind  only  occur 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  are  at 
present  mysterious. 

As  to  Mendel's  experiments,  they  are,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  remark  in  Mr.  Bate- 
son's  address  and  in  other  papers.  We  would 
only  remark  that  one  very  important  point 
brought  out  is  that  in  hybridisation  there  is 
juxtaposition  but  no  actual  blending  or 
fusion  of  parental  characters;  the  male  cells 
remain  unaffected,  the  female  cells  are  un- 
changed, though  some  "characters"  may  be- 
come "dominant,"  others  latent  or  "reces- 
sive," till,  by  a  so-called  process  of  reversion, 
the  latent  character  may  reappear. 

The  subject  is  too  extensive  and  complica- 
ted for  us  to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
ticle. The  papers  read  at  the  Conference  were 
so  numerous,  and  in  manv  cases  so  highly 
tei  bnical,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  enu- 
merate them.  The  reader  has  before  him  in  the 
present  issue  the  text  of  Mr.  Bateson 's  lucid 
summary,  and  we  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  volume  in  which  the  R.H.S. 
will  no  doubt  enshrine  the  full  proceedings 
of  this  Conference.  That  these  somewhat 
recondite  researches  will  lead  to  important 
practical  results  is  certain.  M.  Blaringhem, 
in  support  of  his  view,  concludes  his  paper 
with  a  reference  to  the  "marvellous"  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
plants  effected  in  the  experimental  grounds 
at  Svaloj,  in  Sweden,  by  Dr.  N.  Hj.  Nilsson. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  re- 
searches, made  originally  for  purely  scientific 
purposes,  that  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  far 
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the  most  fruitful  in  practical  results,  and 
hence,  whilst  technical  schools  are  necessary, 
indeed,  indispensable  establishments  for 
original  research  are  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, albeit  their  value  to  the  practical  man 
may  not  be  immediately  apparent. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  after  these  pages  had  gone  to 
press.  In  the  meantime  we  may  congratu- 
late the  Society  on  the  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  that  have  responded  to 
their  invitation,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
be  pleased   with  their  reception. 


National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.— A  lecture  on  "Violas,"  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  and  exhibition  of  flowers,  &c,  will  take 
_place  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  on  August  7,  at  7  p.m. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture. — Mr.  Robert 
Henry  Rew  has  been  appointed  to  be  an  assist- 
ant secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  in  the  place  of  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
C.B.,  who  retires  from  the  public  service  as  from 
August  1. 

The  late  William  Farrer. — Mr.  William 
Farrer,  whose  death  occurred  last  April,  was 
be>t  known  to  the  agricultural  world  for  his  ex- 
periments with  Wheat.  According  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazelle  of  New  South  Wales :  "  For  the 
past  twenty  years  Farrer  had  been  engaged  on 
the  self-imposed  task  of  the  improvement  of 
Wheats,  and  though  his  aims  were  more  imme- 
diately directed  towards  the  satisfaction  of  local 
requirements,  the  thoroughness  of  his  methods 
and  the  broad  scope  of  his  investigations  have 
been  productive  of  results  of  value  to  every 
Wheat-producing  counfy  in  the  world.  The 
problem  which  he  set  himself  was  the  systematic 
improvement  of  Wheat  by  cross-breeding  and 
selection,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
ducing types  which  should  resist  our  two  prin- 
cipal scourges— ru-t  and  drought,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  milling  standard,  more 
especially  in  the  production  of  strong  flour 
Wheats."  The  result  of  his  endeavours  was  the 
production  of  cross-breds  superior  f  r  the  pur- 
poses required  of  them  to  any  varieties  for- 
merly in  use,  not  merely  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world. 

M.  Ed.  Andre. — It  is  with  great  concern  that 
we  hear  of  the  very  serious  illness  of  our  friend 
and  colleague  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole. 

Le  Bambou. — The  July  numberof  this  periodi- 
cal published  by  M.  Jean  Houzeau  de  Lehail, 
Ermitage,  Mons,  Belgique,  contains  among  other 
matter  of  interest  to  Bamboo  cultivators  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  species  cultivated  in  Europe, 
together  with  their  synonyms,  and  indications  of 
their  native  country. 

The  Oldest  Living  Tree.  -  A  correspondent 
of  the  Times  writes: — "It  is  difficult  to  realise, 
in  these  days  of  scepticism  and  higher  criticism, 
that  it  is  possible  tc  see  and  handle  portions 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree  under  the  shade  of 
which  both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  according 
to  Dean  Farrar,  probably  rested.  In  the  island 
of  Cos,  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  there  stands,  jeal- 
ously guarded,  a  huge  plane  tree,  measuring 
nearly  18  yards  in  circumference.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  podium,  or  raised  platform,  breast 
high,  doubtless  built  to  support  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  after  it  had  become  hollow  and  weak  from 
'  age.  The  lower  branches  are  still  well  pre- 
i  served,  and  have  been  shored  up  by  pieces  of 
antique  columns,  over  the  upper  ends  of  which 
the  branches  have  grown  like  caps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight. 
|  Close  by  the  tree  is  a  solid  marble  seat,  whii  h 
is  said  to  be  the  chair  of  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  taught 


the  art  of  healing  from  that  se-t.  He  was  born 
at  Cos  460  B.C.  This  gives  a  clue  to  the  age  of 
the  celebrated  plane  tree,  which  must  be  con- 
siderably moie  than  2  000  years  old.  Dr. 
Edward  Clapton,  formerly  physician  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  whose  devotion  to  archae- 
ology is  well  known,  sent  an  agent  a  year  or 
two  ago  to  procure  some  fragments  of  the  tree. 
This  was  done,  but  at  considerable  risk,  as  the 
Sultan,  who  attaches  great  importance  to  its 
1  res  rvation,  has  given  strict  orders  that  no  one 
is  to  touch  the  tree,  which  is  therefore  guarded 
day  and  night.  The  specimens  which  Dr. 
Clapton  obtained  have  now  been  generously 
handed  over  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
where  they  will  be  displayed  in  the  museum. 
They  consist  of  two  p.eces  of  branch,  a  bundle 
of  twigs  from  the  branches,  and  a  small  box 
<  i  leaves  and  round  button-like  catkins  of  the 
plane  tree."  [There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  tree,  but  we  fail  to  reco 
,mi\  direct  evidence  of  the  extreme  age  attributed 
to  it.] 

Country  Life  in  France.— We  note  the 
publication,  from  3,  Rue  de  Navarin,  Paris,  of 
a  paper  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  con- 
temporary, Country  Life.  Villas  el  Maisons  de 
Campagne  deals  also  with  g  irdens  pleasurable 
and  pr  fitable,  with  the  farm  and  orchard,  and 
with  country  industries,  sports,  and  interests 
in  general.  The  first  number  is  interesting,  and 
we  wish  success  to  the  venture.  There  are 
plenty  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  as  well 
as  some  working  plans  in  the  new  paper,  the 
sub-title  of  which  includes  the  word  "  fa 
1  i  which,  as  is  well  known,  neither  ••villa" 
nor  "maison"  is  an  exact  tr  nslation. 

Economic  Meteorology  and  the  Fruit 
Crops.— Mr.  A.  U.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  of  Ulcombe, 
iKent,  writes  us  as  follows: — "In  your  la>t  is- 
sue (p.  70)  you  remark  on  the  '  neglect  of  fruit 
cultivators  in  the  matter  of  raising  late-fl 
ing     varieties    and    the    selection    ol 

1 1 ' ties.'     As  regards  the  first  of  ti; 

I  do  not  consider  it  of  much  import, 
for  irosts  and  cold  winds  have  no  fixed  : 
and  the  bi -t  crop  oi  Cherries  1  had  this  year 
was  on  the  earliest  flowering  variety,  the 
amount  of  blossom  on  all  the  trees  being  about 
the  same.  But  it  is  surprising  that  no  organ- 
ised effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  and  re- 
cord the  situations  where  the  fruit  crops  suffer 
least  from  adverse  weather  influences.  In 
August,  1905,  I  called  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  the  great  difference  between  the 
climate  of  this  place  and  Maidstone  [Nature, 
vol.  lxxii.,  p.  342).  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  complicated  by  conditions  of  soil,  ex- 
posure to  winds,  methods  of  cultivation,  &c, 
but  its  great  economical  importance,  where 
the  fruit  industry  is  as  large  and  increasing  as 
it  is  in  Kent,  surely  warrants  some  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  county  authorities.  The  ap- 
pointment of  two  or  three  county  agricultural 
inspectors,  who  would  report  every  year  on  the 
climatic  conditions  at  the  blossom  time,  and 
the  state  of  the  crop  in  the  summer,  the  good 
and  bad  localities  being  indicated  exactly  on 
the  6-inch  Ordnance  map,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  fruit  growers,  should  in  time  lead  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  best  sites  for  or- 
chards. And  the  duties  of  the  inspectors 
should  include  enquiry  into  all  kinds  of  insect 
and  fungus  pests,  for  which  they  are  sadly 
needed.  They  might  be  assisted  by  an  associa- 
tion of  economic  meteorology  for  the  county, 
who  could  supply  the  meteorological  data.  The 
South  Eastern  Counties'  Agricultural  College 
at  Wye  might  be  the  scientific  centre  of  the 
movement,  in  the  same  manner  as  Liverpool 
I  niversity  has  been  for  the  Lancashire  Sea 
Fisheries.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of 
suggesting  any  addition  to  the  rates,  but  I  fancy 
the  salary  of  two  or  three  inspectors  (who  must, 
however,  be  thoroughly  competent  or  they  will 
be  worse  than  useless]  would  only  amount  to 
a  small  fraction  of  Id.  in  the  £,  while  the 
saving  in  preventing  the  planting  of  orchards 
in  such  unsuitable  positions  as  in  the  case  of 
many  in  this  neighbourhood  would  eventually 
be   enormous." 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

THE  RUNNING  OF  THE  COLOURS  IN 

CARNATIONS. 
There  were  not  many  examples  of  run  flowers 
in  the  classes  for  Bizarres  seen  at  the  recent  show 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
So  far  as  my  experiences  go  the  reasons  for  the 
"  running  "  of  the  colours  in  Carnations  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  anything  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants,  but  to  the  natural  sportive 
nature  of  the  Carnation.  A  variety  may  run  in 
one  year,  and  the  next  year  the  flowers  will  be 
quite  clear  and  finely  marked,  and  the  chances  of 
clean  blooms  are  equal  whether  layers  are  taken 
from  plants  that  have  produced  run  flowers  or 
from  clean  ones.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed 
in  cultivating  these  florists'  varieties  are :  to  avoid  th  e 
use  of  crude  or  excessive  quantities  of  manure  in 
the  compost ;  to  make  use  of  pasture  loam  that 
has  been  one  year  in  stock  ;  not  deprived  of  its 
fibre,  and  where  the  loam  form  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  If  the  loam  be  of  a  heavy  nature,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  add  some  road  grit  or  sharp  sand, 
not  otherwise,  for  the  fibre  of  the  grasses  and  other 
plants  of  which  the  sward  consists  will  afford 
sufficient  porosity. 

Any  substance  added  to  the  compost  which 
would  engender  excessive  vigour  to  the  plants 
should  be  avoided.  Seeing  that  moisture  is  more  to 
be  guarded  against  than  frost,  I  would  advise  the 
raising  of  the  beds  above  the  general  ground  level. 
For  the  same  reason  the  plants  wintered  in  pots  in 
cold  frames  should  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  of 
sufficient  depth  to  make  sure  of  the  rapid  passage 
of  water  from  the  pots.     F.  M. 


KEW  NOTES. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

H  i  f  the  species  of  Isoloma  and  Tydasa 
(the  latt  r  are  now  included  under  Isoloma  by 
botanists]  hybridise  freely,  and  there  are  now 
a  large  number  of  interesting  hybrids  in  this 
house  (No,  I  .  A  group  of  a  dozen  plants  is 
to  be  seen  here.  The  heavily  spotted  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced,  and  grown  several  to- 
gether in  6  or  7-inch  pots  the  plants  form  nice 
specimens.  The  lung,  tubular,  scarlet  flowers 
of  Gesnera  cardinalis  (macrantha)  are  very  effec- 
tive, and  the  plants  are  used  here  as  a  ground- 
work for  red  and  white  Balsams.  Baskets  of 
Achimenes  suspended  from  the  roof  appear  more 
at  home  than  when  growing  in  pots.  Especially 
good  are  A.  coccinea  and  A.  longiflora  var. 
macrantha.  The  pure-white  flowers  of  A.  (Doli- 
choderia)  tubiflora  are  sweetly  perfumed  It  is 
a  distinct  plant,  2  feet  high,  with  four  to  ten 
flowers  on  a  panicle.  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  the 
African  Violet,  is  now  to  be  had  in  varying 
shades  of  colour,  from  white  to  deep  purple. 
It  is  very  easy  to  raise  a  stock  of  any  particular 
colour  desired,  as  pieces  of  the  leaves  make 
roots  readily  if  laid  on  fibre,  or  other  similar 
material,  in  a  moist  house.  Streptocarpus  and 
seedling  Gloxinias  are  also  flowering  freely. 
The  large  and  handsome  flowers  of  Lilium  sul- 
phureum  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  growing 
ir.  the  beds.  A  number  of  L.  philippinense  in 
3\  and  5-inch  pots  look  almost  as  if  the  white 
trumpet  flower  is  too  heavy  for  the  slender  stem 
and  elegant  foliage.  L.  tigrinum  var.  pseudo- 
tigrinum  is  also  flowering  in  pots,  and  planted 
out  in  one  of  the  beds.  Mimosa  pudica,  the 
sensitive  plant,  is  very  popular  with  visitors. 
The  small  globose  pink  flowers  and  pinnate 
leaves  are  ornamental,  dotted  amongst  plants 
with  brilliant  flowers.  The  varieties  of  Salvia 
splendens  are  now  numerous,  and  can  be  had 
in  flower  almost  the  whole  year  round  $  The 
hybrid   Statice  profusa  (S.   puberula   x   S.   Hoi- 
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fordi)  lasts  a  long  time  in  flower.  Francoas 
make  useful  subjects  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
If  the  house  is  a  small  ore,  plants  can  be  raised 
from  seeds  and  obtained  in  flower  in  six  to  nine 
months.  For  larger  greenhouses  the  plants  may 
be  grown  on  for  several  years.  Those  at  pre- 
sent in  flower  vary  from  one  and  a  ha"f  to  three 
years  old.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  freely 
produced,  and  vary  in  colour  from  white  to 
deep  pink.  They  are  hybrids  of  the  three 
species — F.  appendiculata,  F.  ramosa,  and  F. 
soiichifolia.  The  variegated  Lily  of  the  Valley 
tree,  Clethra  arbcrea  varieg2ta,  is  useful  as  a 
foliage  and  a  flowering  plant.  The  white 
flowers  are  abundant  at  the  ends  cf  the  shoots. 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  it  succeeds 
in  the  open. 

Standard  plants  of  varying  kinds  are  always 
useful  for  dotting  amongst  groups  of  low  grow- 
ing plants.  By  this  method  the  flowers  of  soma 
plants  are  seen  to  much  greater  advantage.  This 
is  especially  so  with  Abutilons.  The  hanging, 
bell-shaped  flowers  can  be  seen  much  better 
than  when  grown  as  bush  plants.  Other  plants 
grown  in  this  way  are  Fuchsias,  Acers,  'Zonal 
Pelargoniums,   and  Heliotropes. 

The  Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  Clianthus  Dam- 
pieri,  with  its  bright  red  and  black  flowers,  is 
conspicuous  both  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  and  in  pots.  Litt'e  success  is  obtained  by 
growing  the  plant  on  its  own  roots.  All  the 
plants  flowering  here  were  grafted  on  Colutea 
arborescens  in  the  seedling  stage.     D.  D. 


SOCIETY  FOR   HORTICULTURAL 
SCIENCE. 

SUMMARY  OF  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE 
CORNELL  MEETING,  JUNE  27-28. 

President  L.  H.  Bailey's  address  was  on 
"The  Field  for  Experiment  in  Horticulture." 
Prof.  John  Craig  presented  a  paper  on  "  Plant 
Growing  by  Aitificial  LLjht."  Prof.  Laze.nuy 
spoke  on  "  Plant-Growing  under  Different 
Coloured  Cloths."  Unfortunately,  these  papers 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  reviewer's  hands, 
and  hence  abstracts  of  them  cannot  be  given 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun  spoke  on  "  The  Relation 
of  Winter  Apples  to  the  Hardiness  of  the  Tree." 
To  withstand  a  test  winter  in  Ottawa,  a  tree  or 
shrub  must  ripen  its  wood  early.  Winter  kill- 
ing is  liable  to  be  more  severe  after  a  season 
when  the  growth  has  been  strong  than  when  it 
has  been  short.  The  more  moderate  the  cli- 
mate where  a  variety  originates,  the  less  re- 
sistant is  it  to  the  winter  killing.  The  hardiest 
two  varieties  of  Apples  are  those  that  have 
originated  in  Russia  and  are  summer  or  autumn 
varieties.  This  is  because  these  ripen  their 
wood  most  thoroughly,  whereas  winter  varieties 
continue  growth  lat.r  in  the  season.  Unless  the 
fruit  of  a  variety  reaches  a  certain,  but,  as  yet, 
undetermined,  stage  of  development  eve.y  sea- 
son a  certain  time  before  it  has  to  be  picked, 
owing  to  danger  from  frost,  that  variety  is  not 
a  safe  one  to  plant.  The  la-is  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  desired  winter  Apple  for  the  north 
should  be  a  variety  which  has  withstood  test 
winters  in  a  similar  climate,  and  is  also  the 
latest  keeper  of  such  var.eties. 

Prof.  William  Stuart  presented  a  general 
discussion  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the 
forcing  of  plants,  and  summarise:!  his  own  ex- 
periments with  Rhubarb 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  investigators 
indicates  that  some  classes  of  plants  will  stand 
larger  doses  of  anaesthetics  than  othe  s.  As  a 
rule,  these  doses  vary  from  7  to  15  c.c.  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  spa  e.  The  time  of  treatment 
varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  class  of 
plants  and  the  temperature  at  time  of  trea'ment. 
As  a  rule  this  var  ation  is  from  24  to  72  hours. 
Etherisation  of  rhubarb  plants  for  winter  forc- 
ing results  in  an   increased  yield. 

Freezing,  at  least  early  in  the  season,  is  a 
neces.-ary  piocess.  Fther  sation  does  not  seem 
to  perform  the  same  function  as  freezing. 
Actual  freezing  for  late  forcing  may  not  be 
necessary. 

In  a  paper  on  "Pollination  Methods,"  Prof. 


S.  W.  Fletcher  presented  a  "symposium"  of  his 
own  experience,  and  that  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  plant-breeders.  The  ideal  time  to 
emasculate  blossoms  is  as  late  as  possible  be- 
fore the  anthers  dehisce,  but  it  may  be  done 
when  the  buds  are  still  quite  small.  If  complete 
accuracy  is  not  essential,  and  when  working  on 
blossoms  that  do  not  mature  stamens  and  pistils 
simultaneously,  the  blossoms  need  not  be  emas- 
culated. In  crossing,  select  mature  trees  of 
moderate  growth  and  perfectly  sound.  On  such 
trees  select  buds  borne  high  on  the  outside  ot 
the  tree  on  well-nourished  branches  on  the  side 
of  the  tree  opposite  from  the  direction  of  severe 
prevailing  winds.  As  to  the  inst.umer.ts  for 
emasculating,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  small 
scalpel  is  to  be  preferred,  specially  for  the  stone 
and  pome  fruits.  As  to  the  location  of  the  cut, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  made 
at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  above  the  nec- 
tary, though  the  author  himself  pre.'ers  to  make 
it  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  safest  time  to 
pollinate  is  near  tne  beginning  of  the  receptive 
condition  of  the  pistils  or  perhaps  twenty-four 
hours  before.  A  receptive  stigma  usually  glis- 
tens when  it  catches  the  sunlight,  and  in  most 
fruits  it  is  beginning  to  be  slightly  brownish. 

Brush-pollinating  is  often  most  practicable 
when  many  blossoms  must  be  pollinated  in  a 
short  time.  For  our  common  trees,  however, 
some  workers  use  the  thumb  or  forefinger.  As 
to  the  percentage  of  successes  seven  pollinators 
of  experience  placed  their  averages  variously  at 
from  00  per  cent.  down. 

"Some  phases  of  pollination  "  were  presented 
by  Prof.  N.  O.  Booth.  The  period  during  which 
fresh  pollen  is  available  for  study  may  be 
lengthened  by  forcing  twigs  in.  the  laboratory. 
If  pollen  is  taken  from  the  orchard  at  normal 
blooming  season,  it  is  advisable  to  take  twigs 
with  st.ll  unopened  buds,  and  let  them  open  in- 
doors. This  assures  freedom  from  foreign  pol- 
len. Pollen  of  fie  same  varieties  differs  grea'lv 
in  germination  when  trees  are  grown  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Determinations  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  germinating  pollen  is  an  index 
to  the  capacity  of  such  trees  for  self-pollina- 
tion in  such  localities,  and  hence  for  plant  in 
solid  blocks.  Very  few  Apple  varieties  have  the 
pollen  all  good,  and  none,  so  far,  all  bad,  most 
varieties  showing  different  proportions  of  mixed 
forms.  Pollen  from  t'-e  same  tree  may  differ 
with  the  condition  of  the  tree.  Tompkins  King 
and  Esopus  Spitzenburg  have  notably  weak 
pollen,  and  are  successfully  raised  only  in 
neighbourhoods  where  conditions  are  favourable 
for  pollen  production.  Varieties  with  particu- 
larly strong  pollen,  as  Johnathan  and  Ralls,  are 
of  wide  adaptation,  and  are  often  liab'e  to  over- 
bear, the  fruits  being  consequently  under  size. 
Prof.  Fred.  W.  Card  presented  a  "  sympo- 
sium "  of  experiences  as  to  the  advantages  of 
double-working  Apples  on  vigorous  stock.  The 
value  of  top-working  to  increase  hardiness  of 
stock  in  a  trying  climate  is  unquestioned.  It 
markedly  reduces  injury  from  certain  diseases. 
Northern  Spy  especially  promises  to  reduce  in- 
jury from  the  woolly  aphis  in  the  south.  Weak- 
growing  varieties  are  benefited  by  the  practice. 
Early  bearing  can  be  promoted  by  top-working 
on  a  weak  stock,  although  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ductiveness and.  doubtless,  of  longevity.  But 
for  ordinary  varieties  in  favourable  regions  the 
advantages  of  top-working  are  outweighed  by 
the  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Easle  J.  Owen  discussed  the  importance 
of  selection  in  plant-breeding,  citing  several 
striking  examples  of  its  application. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Coebett  raised  the  query,  What 
is  to  be  the  future  application  of  the  term  horti- 
culture.-' To  the  already  recognised  sub-divi- 
sions of  horticultural  interests  in  America, 
namely,  Olericulture,  Pomology,  Floriculture, 
and  landscape  gardening,  the  author  would  add 
plant-breeding  and  plant-propagation.  Under 
the  latter  heading  is  comprised  nursery  work 
and  the  increasing  of  annual  plants  from  seed 
or  from  herbaceous  cuttings. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Eustace  gave  an  account  of  investi- 
gations on  Apple  decays  in  commercial  cold 
storage.  Several  varieties  were  inoculated  with 
black  rot,  brown  rot,  bitter  tot,  soft  rot,  or  blue 
rot,  and  a  species  of  Alternaria,  and  at  once 
put  in  a  cold  storage  under  standard  tempera- 
ture conditions,  that  is,  where  the  temperature 
was  he'd  constantly  at  30  to  32  degrees  F.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  none  of  these  diseases 
had    developed    except    the    soft    or    blue    rot. 


Later,  when  the  inoculated  fruit  was  taken  out 
of  storage,  the  other  diseases  also  developed, 
showing  that  the  low  temperature  of  the  cold 
storage  simply  retarded  the  fungi  in  their  de- 
velopment, but  did  not  destroy  them.  In 
another  experiment,  where  the  temperature 
ranged  from  37  to  56  degrees,  deeays  developed 
slowly,  except  the  soft  rot ;  but  when  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  54  to  65i  degrees,  all 
decays  developed  and  in  most  cases  very 
rapidly.  Peaches  similarly  inoculated,  and 
held  in  cold  storage  two  weeks,  had  developed 
decays  in  about  one  half  of  the  specimens. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gould  described  the  recording 
Phenologieai  date  for  pomological  uses  as  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  several  years  past. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

The  Bedding  in  Battersea  Park. — There 
is  much  experimental  work  of  value  to  the  gar- 
dener carried  on  here  every  year  by  the  super- 
intendent,   Mr.    Rogers,   this   chiefly   taking   the 
form    of    new    combinations    of    plants    in    the 
II  iwer-beds,  and  as  there  are  but  few  examples 
of  geometrical  parterres  in  the  park,  the  com- 
parative failure  in  good  effect  of  a  bed  or  two 
never  mars  the  general  effect.     Such  mischances 
are   extremely    rare,    although    some   hazardous- 
combinations  and  risky  ventures  are  made.      No- 
thing but  praise  can  be  meted  out  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  beds  in  the   "sub-tropical"   garden, 
which  remains  this  year,  as  always,  the  show- 
piece of  the  whole.     A  noticeable  innovation  is 
the   employment   of   tall   plants   for   the   middle 
area  of  a  large  bed  with  standard  Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Plumbago  cap- 
ensis,    and    other   tall-growing,    graceful    plants: 
set  out  at  regular  distances  ypart  amongst  these  ; 
next   to    this,    broad   bands    of    dwarfer    plants 
-<orm  a  border  4,  5,  and  6  feet  in  width,  instead 
of  one  or  two  lines,  as  formerly  was  universal. 
As  a  finish  there  is  usually  an  edging  of  one  or 
two  rows  of  quite  dwarf  things  next  to  the  turf. 
I  will  describe  a  capital  example  of  one  of  these 
beds,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  "  sub- 
tropical" en  the  south-west  side. ♦The  shape  is 
roughly  that  of  a  heart  or  a  bird  vi'th  extended 
wings,  and  may  measure  20  feet  in  width.  The 
middle  area  is  filled  with  a  very  tall  and  strong- 
growing  intermediate   Sioek,   having  purple-col- 
oured flowers,  widely  planted  so  as  to  grow  to- 
their  fullest   size,   and  now  just   touching   each 
other  ;   placed  among  these  are  standard  Fuch- 
sias having   red   flowers,    and   around   this  cen- 
tral area  is  a  border  6  feet  in  width  furnished 
not  too  thickly  with  tuberous  rooted  Begonias, 
then    a   broad   b and    of    pale   blue   Viola    inter- 
mixed with  Iresine  Herbstii,  the  colours  of  the 
leaves   ot    which   make   a   not   too   violent   cow 
trast   with    the   flowers   of  the   Viola ;    and    the 
back  line  consists  of  a  vari?gated-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium.    Here  and  there,  as  relief  points  to  the 
masses   of   floral   display,    are   small   groups   of 
Kochia,   the  foliage  now;  green,  but  which  wilt 
change    to    claret-red    as    the    season    advances. 
There  are  several  such  beds,  each  planted  in  a 
dissimilar  manner  and  all  equally  good  in  effect. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Violas  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  park  this  year,  being  employed  as 
the    groundwork    plant    in    some   beds,   edgings 
in  others  ;    and  in  the  panel  parterre,   near  the 
botanical     garden,     near    the     river,    they     are 
planted  in  oblong   sections  of  about  20  feet  in 
length,  the  varieties  being  arranged  in  opposite 
pairs.     Considering  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
present  summer  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
on   which    they    are   planted,    these    Violas   are 
flowering  abundantly  and  promising  a  rich  dis- 
play for  a  long  time  to  come.     Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums of  the  Mad.   Crous-e  and  Souvenir  de 
C.  Turner  type  are  largely  made  use  of  in  big 
beds,  together  with  a  setting  of  Violas  in  variety 
beneath  them.     These  beds  are  very  charming. 
Begonias    of    the    semperflorens    and    floribunda 
types  are  much  planted  in  the  smaller  beds,  but 
tuberous   rooted   varieties   are   planted   but   ten- 
tatively, the  soil  or  the  air  of  the  district  being 
unfavourable  to   their   well-being  as   a  clacs  of 
bedders.     B.   Count  Zepplin,   having  good-sized 
crimson-scarlet  flowers,  is  very  effective  among 
varieties    with    fibrous    roots.     It    grows   to    the 
height  of  about  1  foot  and  has  a  bushy  habit  ol 
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"rowlh.  The  various  Palms  have  come  forth 
from  the  winter  quarters  in  excellent  condition, 
and  they  are,  together  with  Musas  of  species, 
and  Dracaenas,  ai ranged  so  as  to  form  a  giaue  in 
the  "  sub-tro;u  al  "  garden,  each  specimen  being 
sunk  into  the  turf.  Of  beds  of  succulent  plants 
several  were  noted ;  the  Agave  Americana  speci- 
mens, both  green  and  variegated,  being  sunk 
as  regards  their  pots  and  tubs  to  half  their 
depth,  and  mounds  then  formed  round  them, 
these  being  carpeted  with  Echeverias,  Sempervi- 
vums  and  other  dwarf  succulent  plants.  The 
arrangements  adopted  with  these  plants  are  the 
best  that  I  have  hitherto  observed  here.  A 
little  plant  almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation, 
viz.,  Kceniga  maritima,  having  a  dwarf  habit 
and  abundant  globular  white  flowers  of  long 
duration,  is  largely  employed  in  small  beds  with 
good  effect.     F.  M. 

Apple  and  Pear  Scab. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  contribution  on  the  Apple  and 
IV  u  scab  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  in  your  issue 
of  July  14,  19J6.  Having  gone  into  the  question, 
especially  during  the  past  three  years,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  the  results  of  my  investigations. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  an  external,  but  an 
internal,  disease.  The  cause  is  in  the  choice 
of  stock  used,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mode  of  planting.  I  find  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent,  in  fact  abundant,  wherever  the  sub- 
soil is  chalk  or  of  a  chalky  composition.  A 
Pear  tree  planted  in  a  soil  where  there  is  such 
a  subsoil,  and  which  has  been  grafted  on  the 
common  Pear,  takes  the  disease  so  soon  as  its 
roots  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  which  is 
chalky,  whilst  a  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince  is,  I 
find,  always  free  from  the  disease,  because  its 
roots  keep  close  to  tne  surface.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  Apple  worked  upon  the  Crab  ;  the 
roots  descend,  and  the  m.neral  properties  con- 
tained in  the  soil  (of  a  chalky  nature;  act  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  tree  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pear,  and  the  tree  becomes  contaminate  !, 
whereas  Apples  worked  upon  the  1'aradise  st  ><  k, 
whose  roots  keep  near  to  the  surface,  are  al- 
ways free  from  the  scab.  If  trees  worked  up<  n 
the  common  Pear  or  Crab  stocks  are  desired, 
the  best  preventive  of  disease  is  to  pave  the 
bottom  of  the  ho'.e  before  planting  the  tree 
with  slate,  tile,  or  brick  in  a  conical  form,  so 
that  the  water  may  not  hang  about  the  roots. 
Trees  thus  treated  are  kept  free  from  the  fun- 
jus  for  a  very  long  time — it  may  be  for  several 
years.  Outward  washings  with  insecticides  are, 
I  am  afraid,  useless.  The  best  preventive  I 
know  is  to  paint  the  infested  branches  with 
train  oil  I  find  the  disease  does  not  spread 
from  one  tree  to  another  through  space.  In 
these  nurseries  there  are  growing  side  by  side 
Pears  on  the  common  Pear  and  on  the 
Quince  ;  the  former  are  eaten  up  with  scab  ;  the 
latter  are  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  be- 
cause their  roots  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
chalky  subsoil,  which  is  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  soils  in  this  locality  over  a  vast 
area/    John  Smith,  Salisbury. 

Yellow  and  Red  Raspberries. — I  have  a 
row  of  Raspberry  canes  in  my  garden  ;  they  have 
been  in  the  same  place  for  about  six  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  fruits  have  been  red  with 
the  exception  of  two  plants  at  the  farther  end, 
which  were  yellow.  This  year  they  are  all  yellow, 
and  there  is  not  a  red  one  amongst  them  ;  there 
are  about  45  roots  in  the  row.  J.  Pettitt,  Corn  and 
Seed  Stores,  Windsor.  [Assuming  that  no  mistake 
has  been  made,  the  circumstances  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  plants  have  sported.     Ed.] 

Hybrid  Bell-Flowers. — With  reference  to 
Mr.  Jenkins'  remarks  on  this  subject  appearing 
on  p.  28,  I  may  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Campanula  x  Hendersoni,  and  was  likewise  un- 
aware that  any  other  plants  than  C.  carpatica  and 
C.  alliariaefolia  had  been  cited  as  its  progenitors. 
Mr.  Jenkins'  copy  of  the  "earlier  editions  of 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  must  differ 
somewhat  from  my  own,  as  I  see  therein  no  such 
statement  as  is  advanced  to  support  the  opinion 
stated  on  p.  28.  What  I  do  see  is  C.  x  Hender- 
soni placed  as  a  sub-variety  of  C.  carpatica, 
while  the  Century  Supplement  gives  :  "  C.  Hender- 
soni (Henderson's),  a  variety  of  C.  carpatica." 
Judging  from  the  following  remarks  appearing  on 
p.  28,  I  should  say  that  the  plant  known  by  me 
and  grown  generally  by  the  trade  as  C.  x  Hender- 
soni is  not  known  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  "  If,  however, 
C.  alliariaefolia  is  one  of  its  parents,  such  import- 


ant features  as  the  hoary  tomentum,  the  type  of 
inflorescence,  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  much 
of  the  form,  as  well  as  the  leaf  substance  have 
all  been  obliterated,  which  is  unusual."  But 
have  they  ?  I  think  not.  For  editorial  inspection, 
I  enclose  dried  leaves  of: — 1,  C.  alliariaefolia;  2, 
C.  carpatica  ;  3,  C.  x  Hendersoni ;  4,  C.  x  Fer- 
gusoni  ;  5,  C.  pyramidalis.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  "hoary  tomentum"  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  marked  a  feature  of  the  leaves  of  C.  x 
Hendersoni  as  it  is  of  C.  alliariaefolia,  while 
"  the  form  as  well  as  the  leaf  substance  "  have  in 
no  sense  been  "obliterated,"  but  remain  as 
visual  evidence  of  direct  relationship,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  leaf  of  C.  x  Fergusoni 
(an  acknowledged  result  of  the  contended  parent- 
age C.  carpatica  x  C.  pyramidalis),  which  is  quite 
glabrous  and  of  remarkably  thin  texture.  E. 
Horton,  Neston,  Cheshire. 

Gooseberries. — In  the  matter  of  Gooseberries 
the  consumer  has  but  little  choice  as  regards 
varieties,  the  most  abundant  bearers  being  alone 
offered  for  sale,  superior  eating  qualities  being 
not  thought  worthy  of  consideration  by  market 
growers.  There  must  be  tons  of  this  fruit  disposed 
of  weekly  in  the  suburb  in  which  I  reside,  but  were 
I  to  ask  my  greengrocer  to  supply  me  with  a  dish 
of  Red  Champagne,  Red  Warrington,  Farmer's 
Glory,  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Taylor's  Bright 
Venus,  Smiling  Beauty,  or  Pitmaston  Greengage, 
he  would  regard  me  as  a  most  unreasonable 
person,  a  Gooseberry  being  to  him  simply  a  fruit 
without  any  distinctive  quality  either  good  or  bad. 
Those  I  have  named  are  what  are  called  "  dessert  " 
varieties,  and  the  first  two  and  Bright  Venus  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  being  fully  ripe  by  matting  up  the  bushes  ; 
and  trained  fanwise  on  a  north  wall,  and  protected 
from  the  birds,  the  fruit  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  much  longer.  The  variety  Red  Warring- 
ton is  one  of  the  best  for  jam,  in  this  respect 
excelling  the  first-named.  Cheshire  Lass  has  large 
oblong  fruit,  skin  white,  thin  and  downy,  and 
ripening  early.  Whitesmith  has  fruit  of  a  similar 
shape  and  colour  to  the  last  named  variety,  and 
the  exposed  berries  when  quite  ripe  assume  a 
brown  hue.  It  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Goose- 
berries extant.  Yellow  Champagne  has  small, 
almost  globular,  berries  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
and  very  hairy.  It  ripens  a  fortnight  later  than 
Eaily  Sulphur,  to  which  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
and  is  finer  flavoured.  The  whole  of  the  above 
are  old  inhabitants  of  our  gardens  and  still  well 
worthy  of  being  grown,  as  not  being  excelled  by 
any  of  the  new  introductions,  although  some  of 
these  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  run 
them  very  close  in  flavour  and  thinness  of  the 
skin.     London  Suburb. 

Broad  Beans. — Whilst  cordially  agreeing  with 
what  your  correspondent  writes  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  week  concerning  Broad  Beans,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  him  ignoring  the  old  Cluster 
variety  and  especially  Beck's  Green  Gem,  a  variety 
of  this.  The  latter  is  dwarf  and  bushy  in  habit, 
and  a  profuse  bearer  far  exceeding  in  the  number 
of  the  pods  per  plant  any  Longpod,  AquaDulce,  or 
Giant,  and  the  Beans  are  small  in  size,  as  opposed 
to  the  large  Green  Windsor  and  the  others  named. 
Being  dwarf,  it  is  a  suitable  variety  for  small  gar- 
dens, or  for  intercropping  v. ith  other  low-growing 
vegetables.  The  plant  comes  into  bearing  very 
early  in  the  summer,  and  its  only  fault  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  seeds  become  aged  and 
mealy,  calling  therefore  for  close  picking,  if  tender- 
ness in  eating  is  a  desideratum.  It  needs  no  "  top- 
ping," like  the  taller  Broad  Beans,  and  if  only  for 
its  earliness  in  coming  into  use,  the  variety  is 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  cultivator,  and  the 
pleasant  green  colour  of  the  Beans  when  cooked. 
F.M. 

Campanula  :■  Stansfieldi.— Weencloseyou 
herewith  a  photograph  of  our  new  hybrid  Cam- 
panula [not  suitable  for  reproduction,  Ed.],  which 
the  late  Rev.  WolleyDod  described  as  the  best  hybrid 
Campanula  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  history 
of  this  interesting  hybrid  is  not  well  known.  It 
originated  in  our  nurseries  at  St.  Luke's  Road, 
Southport,  some  12  years  ago.  Its  appearance 
there  is  quite  a  mystery.  It  was  quite  apparent 
that  the  new  arrival  was  different  from  anything  in 
our  collection  which  numbered  some  50  species 
and  varieties.  As  the  plant  began  to  develop 
and  show  its  character  it  was  quite  distinct  from 
anything  we  had  then  growing  upon  our  place. 
The  plant  is  somewhat  a  slow  grower,  and  it 
was  several  years  before  it  was  introduced  to  the 
general  public.     Fortunately  for  the  present  stock 


of  this  plant  a  few  were  given  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod.  He  at  once  planted  it  in  his  rock 
garden  where  the  plant  grew  much  better  than  it 
did  at  Southport.  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years  grew  into  fine  plants  which  flowered 
abundantly.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  thin 
wiry  stems  about  6  inches  high  ;  they  are  of  a 
rich  violet-purple  colour,  almost  as  deep  as  those 
of  Campanula  pulla.  Upon  the  removal  of  our 
stock  from  St.  Luke's  Road  to  Kew,  Southport,  we 
lost  the  whole  of  this  interesting  hybrid  Campanula. 
In  the  meantime  the  Rev.  Wolley  Dod's  plants 
had  grown  well.  He  began  to  send  a  few  notes 
both  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  other  papers 
mentioning  my  name  as  the  raiser  of  this 
unique  plant.  Mr.  Dod  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  cross  between  Campanula  carpatica,  the 
pollen  plant,  and  Campanula  Waldsteiniana,  and 
yet  taking  more  of  the  character  of  Campanula 
Thommasiniana,  a  name  not  recognised  in  De 
Candolle  Monograph  of  Campanulas,  although  it  is 
a  plant  well  known  to  Alpine  plant  growers,  and 
quite  distinct  from  C.  Waldsteiniana.  In  the  case 
of  C.  Tommasiniana  the  plant  is  of  an  extremely 
wiry  character  with  pendant  pale  blue  flowers, 
while  those  of  Campanula  Waldsteiniana  are 
always  erect  and  almost  flat ;  both  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  graceful  rock  plants,  and  I  believe 
I  am  right  when  I  say  that  the  late  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  had  raised  both  plants  from  seeds  which  had 
ripened  in  his  garden  at  Edge  Hall.  During  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Isaac  House's  Nurseries  at 
Westbury-on-Trym,  I  saw  several  clumps  of  this 
new  hybrid  Campanula.  The  plants  were  growing 
so  strong  and  vigorous  that  I  hardly  knew  the 
plants  as  grown  in  the  south-west  of  England.  It 
is  a  plant  that  delights  in  plenty  of  sunshine, 
and  the  plants  growing  at  Westbury-on-Trym 
were  doing  much  better  than  they  do  at  South- 
port.  The  foliage,  too,  had  taken  on  a  new 
character  not  uncommon  among  hybrid  Campanu- 
las, namely,  a  yellowish  colour  like  a  well-known 
form  of  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson  and  also  well 
known  in  Campanula  Haylodgensis.  W.  H. 
Stansfield,  Kew  Nurseries,  Southport. 


(Dfcttttarg. 

Robert  Cock. — We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  on  Sunday  last  of  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  In- 
structor in  Horticulture,  Bee-keeping,  and  Poultry- 
keeping  to  the  Staffordshire  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  Cock  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  these 
pages. 

William  Chester. — On  Saturday,  July  28, 
Mr.  W.  Chester,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  passed  away  suddenly. 
Deceased,  who  has  lived  at  Chatsworth  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  aucceeded  to  the  position  of  head 
gardener  there  on  the  appointment  many  years 
ago  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  to  be  head  gardener  at 
Windsor.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Jos.  Forsyth  Johnson,  the  landscape  gar 
dener,  who  was  well  known  in  London  some  20 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  landscape  work 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and,  previously  to  that, 
was  connected  v.  ith  the  Manchester  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, died  suddenly  in  New  York,  U.S.A.",  on 
July  17.  Mr.  Johnson  was  suddenly  stricken 
during  a  period  of  particularly  torrid  weather 
while  sitting  in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
where  he  had  resided  for  several  \ears.  He  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  and  died  within  a  few- 
hours.  Since  leaving  England,  some  18  to  20 
years  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  engaged  in 
landscape  gardening  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York  chiefly,  and  nearly  always  on  private 
estates.  We  are  requested  by  our  New  York 
correspondent  to  suggest  that  anyone  directly 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnson 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara, 
35,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  attend  to  whatever  matters  may 
arise,  especially  in  connection  with  his  family. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  land- 
scape gardening  and  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  this  journal. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

International  Conference  on  Hybridisation  and  Cross-Breeding. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.  there  has 
been  held  during  the  week  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Hybridisation  and  Cross-Breeding,  in 
which  many  prominent  British  and  Continental 
horticulturists  took  part. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  conversazione 
at  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, when  the  delegates  from  abroad  were 
introduced  to  their  British  fellow-scientists.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  the  President  of  the  R.H.S., 
welcomed  the  guests.  He  said  he  did  so,  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  but,  he  was 
sure,  of  the  whole  world  who  were  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits.  A  few  words  about  the 
R.H.S.  might  be  interesting  to  many  of  the 
guests.  The  Society  was  in  the  103rd  year  of  its 
existence.  During  that  long  period  it  had  had 
many  ups  and  downs.  A  good  many  years  ago 
part  of  its  work  was  to  send  collectors  abroad, 
with  the  object  of  gathering  such  shrubs,  plants, 
trees,  seeds  and  bulbs  as  might  be  considered 
advisable,  but  in  that  respect  private  enterprise 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Society  was 
now  able  to  devote  its  energies  to  guiding  and 
protecting  the  horticultural  interests  of  this 
country.  The  gardening  industry  of  this  coun- 
try was  a  very  important  one,  and,  he  might  say, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  minor  industries  of  this 
country.  He  was  sure  they  would  listen  with 
interest  and  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
papers  that  would  be  read  to  the  Conference. 
They  owed  a  very  great  deal  to  the  enterprise, 
intelligence,  and  sagacity  which  had  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  progress  that  had  been  made.  As 
illustrating  the  great  strides  that  had  been  made 
he  pointed  to  the  display  of  Begonias  at  Holland 
House.  He  could,  he  said,  point  to  many  other 
things,  but  the  Begonias  were  the  most  immedi- 
ately striking.  The  same  procedure  had  been 
followed  in  many  other  classes  of  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  and  the  general  public  did  not 
fully  realise — as  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
— the  great  obligation  they  were  under  to  plant- 
breeders.  He  had  often  thought  what  would 
have  been  the  position  of  this  country  but  for 
the  industry  and  sagacity  of  the  horticulturist. 
We  should  be  left  with  a  few  trees,  a  few  shrubs, 
and,  speaking  comparatively,  a  few  plants ;  but 
now  there  was  scarcely  a  garden  however  humble 
that  did  not  contain  some  plants  that  owed  their 
existence  to  the  intelligence  of  plant-breeders. 
He  did  not  think  that  this  country  grasped  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  he  believed  we 
were  very  much  behind  other  countries  in  this 
respect.  Why  had  that  eminent  scientist,  Dr. 
Perkin,  to  take  his  remarkable  discoveries  to 
other  countries?  He  ventured  to  remind  them 
oi  Huxley's  words  that  the  scientific  spirit  was 
more  valuable  than  any  of  its  results.  That 
was  the  spirit  needed  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
a  remarkable  thing  that  the  present  House  of 
Commons  did  not  contain  a  single  person  whose 

scientific  knowledge  was  worth  a  ,  and  the 

President  snapped  his  fingers.  With  regard  to 
plant  breeding — and  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
scientist — he  had  devoted  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and  he 
could  recommend  it  as  a  most  instructive  pur- 
suit. Before  long  the  supply  of  Orchids  from 
abroad  would  cease,  and  we  should  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  own  breeders.  There  was 
scarcely  a  collector  who  had  not  got  his  house 
full  of  seedlings.  They  were  all  in  that  position. 
They  were  often  disappointed  ;  but  he  only  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  show  what  was  being  done 
in  that  direction.  A  number  of  interesting  papers 
had  been  promised,  and  it  was  known  that  they 
were  of  great  value,  judging  by  the  names  at- 
tached to  them.  All  the  papers  would  appear 
fully  in  the  Journal.  He  again  extended  the 
welcome  of  the  Council  to  their  guests. 

THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  opened  on  Tuesday  morning, 
when  W.  Bateson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  presided  over  a  large 
gathering. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  again  spoke  a  few  words 


of  welcome,  and  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  so  eminent 
a  man  of  science  as  their  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  then  rose 
amid  cheers  to  deliver  his  opening  address, 
which  is  printed  in  full  on  pp.  81,  82,  and  83. 

The  first  paper  which  was  read  on  conclusion 
of  the  President's  address  was  entitled  : 

"  Does  Hybridisation  Increase  Fluctuating 
Variability?" 

Professor  Johannsen,  of  Copenhagen,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  the  question  of 
heredity  was  a  very  important  one,  and  the  re- 
sults of  statistical  and  other  forms  of  research  did 
not  always  agree,  and  it  was  their  business  to  dis- 
cover the  reason.  He  regarded  statistical  data 
as  very  misleading,  because  Mendel's  researches 
could  not  account  for  all  the  problems  of 
heredity,  and  the  question  whether  evolution  was 
continuous  or  discontinuous  could  not  be  fully 
elucidated  by  Mendel's  researches.  Research 
showed  that  discontinuity  was  a  fact  in  nature. 

The  Chairman  said  the  problem  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  What  happened  when  pure 
types  differentiated  by  small  fluctuations  when 
they  were  crossed  was  not  known,  but  there  was 
the  suggestion  that  what  took  place  was  the  same 
in  animals  as  in  plants. 

Professor  Plate,  of  Berlin,  said  if  they  took  a 
pure  type  and  kept  to  self-fertilisation  they  could 
not  expect  variation  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  outward 
conditions  were  changed  there  would  be  fluctua- 
tion, and  Professor  Johannsen  had  not  convinced 
him  that  continuous  variation  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Yule,  University  College,  London, 
said  he  had  not  been  entirely  won  to  the  profes- 
sor's views.  The  data,  however,  at  their  disposal 
was  quite  inadequate,  and  they  must  suspend 
their  judgment. 

The  Chairman  agreed  that  their  judgment  must 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  answer  must  come 
from  later  generations. 

"  Mendelian   Characters  in  Plants  and 
Animals." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  of  Hinckley,  dealt  with  this 
subject.  In  view  of  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place,  he  said  that  for  the  last  two  years 
he  had  been  carrying  out  experiments  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  Professor  Johannsen. 
He  chose  the  Dutch  rabbit  for  his  subject,  but 
the  results  had  been  purely  negative.  He  de- 
scribed experiments  he  had  made  with  Sweet 
Peas,  and  pointed  to  all  the  different  grades  of 
colour.  He  thought  it  would  be  found  that  the 
supposed  continuous  variations  were  really  dis- 
continuous, and  that  the  continuous  variation 
was  merely  somatic  and  altogether  apart 
from  heredity.  He  described  one  of  the  Sweet 
Peas  as  white,  whereupon  Miss  Wheldale,  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  asked  if  what 
Mr.  Hurst  described  as  white  was  a  true  albino. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  said  it  was  extremely  desir- 
able that  spectrum  nomenclature  should  be 
adopted.  That  would  do  away  with  the  confu- 
sion of  calling  cream  white. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  there  existed  a 
spectrum  nomenclature  which  ordinary  people 
could  comprehend? 

Sir  Michael  Foster  said  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  that,  and  he  supposed  everyone 
had  seen  the  rainbow. 

Professor  Wittmack  said  much  could  be  done 
by  microscopical  investigation.  Sir  Michael  Fos- 
ter agreed,  and  Professor  Plate  mentioned  that 
there  already  existed  a  German  work  giving  700 
colours. 

\The  Repertoire  de  Coulcurs,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
a  copy  of  which  was  procured  from  the  Lindley 
Library,  was  here  produced.  Many  other 
speakers  took  part  in  the  discussion.! 

"Animal  Breeding." 
Mr.  A.  Darbishire,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,   contributed  a  paper  on   "  Recent   Ad- 
vances on  Animal  Breeding,   and  their  Bearing 
on  our  Knowledge  of  Heredity."     He  illustrated 


his  remarks  by  basing  them  on  the  sexual  his- 
tory of  snails. 

Dr.  Lotsy  spoke  in  confirmation. 
Mendel's  Laws. 

Mr.  G.  Uday  Yule,  of  University  College, 
London,  followed  with  a  paper  dealing  with. 
"  The  Theory  of  Inheritance  of  Quantitative 
Compound  Characters  on  the  Basis  of  Mendel's 
Laws." 

The  paper  was  so  exceedingly  technical,  and 
as  no  one  responded  to  the  Chairman's  invita- 
tion to  discuss  the  subject,  the  Chairman  ob- 
served amid  laughter  that  they  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity  to  grasp  any- 
thing further. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  first 
paper  read  was  one  on  certain  "  Complications, 
in  Cross-Breeding  of  Stocks,"  by  Miss  Saunders, 
of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  She  dealt  at 
great  length,  but  very  lucidly,  on  the  results  of 
crossing  hoary  with  glabrous  stocks ;  but  so- 
technical  was  her  paper  that  she  illustrated  it 
with  the  following  diagram,  showing  that  hoari- 
ness  could  not  be  manifested  in  the  absence  of 
sap-colour. 

Any  glabrous  sap-colour    X    any   glabrous   sap- 
colour. 

Fl    =    all   sap-coloured  glabrous. 

F2   =    all   sap-coloured  glabrous. 

Any   glabrous   sap-colour    X    any  glabrous   non 

sap-colour  (white  or  cream) 

Fl    — -  all  sap-coloured  hoary. 

F2  =  9  sap-coloured  hoary  :   3  sap-coloured 

glabrous  :  4  non  sap-coloured  glabrous. 

White  glabrous    X   cream  glabrous. 

Fl   =    all  sap-coloured  hoary. 

F2  =  9  sap-coloured  hoary  :  7  non  sap-coloured 
glabrous. 

Miss  Sanders  added  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  curious  connection  between  flower  colouring 
and  the  occurrence  of  doubling. 

The  Chairman  said  the  matter  was  very  com- 
plicated. They  had  the  single  variety  throwing 
off  the  double  parent,  and  yet  the  double  form 
did  not  set  seeds.  There  was  also  the  remark- 
able paradox  that  a  great  number  of  single 
varieties  gave  80  per  cent,  of  double  Stocks. 
That  was  due  to  some  physiological  cause  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  he  hoped  Miss  Sanders 
would  succeed  in  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  Fenn  thought  it  might  be  the  result  of 
planting  double  Stocks  in  conjunction  with  the 
single  Stock,  and  that  gave  predominance  o£ 
the  double  Stock  from  the  single  variety. 
Whether  it  was  done  by  the  bees  he  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  said  the  question  of  single 
Stocks  giving  double  flowers  was  an  intensely 
interesting  one.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
much  in  Mr.  Fenn's  theory.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  absolutely  inherent  in  the  strain. 
He  hoped  Miss  Sanders  would  soon  elucidate 
the   mystery. 

Mr.  Dippe,  Quedlinburg,  said  he  was  still  en- 
gaged on  investigations  to  discover  the  effect  of 
sowing  Stocks  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground, 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  double 
flowers. 

Miss  Sanders  said  the  suggested  explanation 
that  it  was  caused  by  planting  the  double  with 
the  single  was  merely  a  tradition.  The  double 
Stock  was  absolutely  sterile.  If  they  were  to 
get  any  further  results  it  would  have  to  be 
through  individuals. 

Mr.  Fenn  asked  what  the  bee  was  doing  in 
the  double  Stock  if  there  was  no  pollen?  He 
thought   the   bee   was   after  the   pollen. 

Miss  Sanders  :    No,  because  there  is  none. 

The  Chairman  :   Perhaps  the  bee  goes  to  try. 

Mr.  Fenn  said  he  had  seen  the  bee  work  in 
the  double  and  directly  afterwards  in  the 
single,  and  he  should  certainly  rely  upon  it  as 
an  evidence  of  cross  fertilisation. 

M.  P.  de  Vilmorin  said  there  were  no  prac- 
tical means  of  determining  which  plant  will 
produce  double  flowers. 
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Infertile  Hybrids. 

Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  contributed 
a  paper  on  "  Infertile  Hybrids,"  and  accom- 
panied his  observations  with  many  beautiful 
lantern  slides.  He  said  the  whole  history  of 
fertilising  hybrids  was  one  of  failure.  Infer- 
tility was  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
hybrids.  He  would  not  believe  that  they  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  yet.  He  had 
experimented  with  the  following.  (A  list  of  D:. 
Wilson's  exhibits  is  given  in  another  column.) 

Mr.  Fenn,  who  is  perhaps  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  R.H.S.,  told  how  as  far  back  as 
1827  he  experimented  with  Potatos,  and  in  1845 
it  struck  him  that  if  a  Pelargonium  could  be 
cross-fertilised,  why  not  a  Potato?  He  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  the  Black  Potato,  which 
he  received  from  New  York.  He  was  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  U.H.S.  of  that  day,  but  eventu- 
ally he  succeeded. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  they  should  not 
get  away  from  the  question  of  the  sterility  of 
hybrids. 

Prof.  Lotsy  said  they  had  been  hybridising 
species  of  Carex  in  Leyden,  and  they  had  never 
got  a  single  seed.  They  had  tried  with  thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

Dr.  Woordjun,  of  Groningen,  Holland,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  breeding  of  Canaries. 

Hybrid  Cattleyas. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  of  Kew,  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  object  he  had  in  view  he  said  was  to 
collect  together  the  natural  hybrids  of  the  Cat- 
tleya  group,  which  had  become  rather  numer- 
ous. The  cause  was  not  far  to  seek.  Orchids 
were  largely  dependent  upon  insects  for  the 
fertilisation  of  their  flowers,  and  as  insects  sel- 
dom confined  their  visits  to  one  particular 
species,  the  pollen  was  very  likely  to  be  inter- 
changed, and  thus  hybrids  might  occur  when- 
ever allied  species  grew  together.  In  this  group, 
as  in  some  others,  it  was  evident  that  hybridi- 
sation was  largely  a  question  of  opportunity, 
for  hybrids  occurred  between  some  of  the  most 
structurally  distinct  species,  where  they  hap- 
pened to  grow  intermixed,  uniting  the  genera 
Cattleya,  Laelia,  and  Brassavola.  From  a 
botanical  standpoint  it  was  important  that  these 
curious  intermediate  forms  should  be  taken  at 
their  true  value,  for  they  destroyed  the  natural 
limits  of  species,  sections  and  genera,  and  in 
practice  it  was  found  that  unless  their  real 
origin  had  been  recognised  from  the  outset,  they 
had  been  classed  as  anomalous  forms  or  varie- 
ties, or  as  distinct  species,  according  to  the 
amount  of  difference  they  presented  from  exist- 
ing forms.  Mr.  Kolfe  then  gave  a  historical 
survey  of  the  subject,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  earliest  published  allusion  to  the  oc- 
currence of  a  natural  hybrid  among  Cattleya 
that  he  had  found  occurred  in  1856 ;  and  he 
went  into  great  detail  as  to  the  homes  of  the 
various  species. 

Hybridisation   as    a    Proof    of    Natural 
'     Affinity  in  Orchids. 

Prof.  Pfitzer,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
treated  this  subject  in  a  very  technical  paper. 
He  said  that  the  natural  arrangement  of  Or- 
chids was  not  yet  quite  settled,  but  he  held  the 
opinion  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  hybrid 
between  two  genera  of  Orchids,  they  were  cer- 
tainly nearly  related. 

Odontoglossu.m  Hybrids. 
Mr.   de   Barri   Crawshay,   of  Sevenoaks,   gave 
an  interesting  account  of  many  experiments  he 
had  made,  and  he  showed  to  the  Conference  a 
number  of  beautifully-coloured  plates. 

"  The  Influence  of  the  Parents  on  the 
Colour  of  the  Hybrid." 

Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary;. — 

The  statement  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
a  hybrid  are  more  influenced  by  the  pollen  parent 
than  by  the  seed  parent  has  very  frequently  been 
made,  and  the  belief  that  this  is  true  is  still 
widely  held.  Upon  this  belief  is  founded  the  ad- 
vice often  given  to  choose  the  flower  with  the 
more  brilliant  colouring  as  the  pollen  parent. 

Others  who  have  worked  at  hybridisation  have 
denied  that  this  belief  is  true,  and  have  brought 
forward  many  examples  showing  the  exact  con- 
verse. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  is  ob- 
viously of  importance  if  the  work  of  hybridising 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  haphazard,  and  these 


laws  can  only  be  formulated  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  numbers  of  hybrids.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  because,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  first 
generation  reciprocal  crosses  usually  produce  off- 
spring that  are  as  little  different  from  one  another 
as  are  the  offspring  of  a  pure  species,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  recent  investigations  into 
the  truth  of  Mendel's  laws  of  inheritance  have 
shown  that  the  first  law,  which  states  that  of 
certain  characters  one  of  a  pair  only  is  domi- 
nant and  apparent  in  the  first  generation,  is  of 
wide  application,  the  present  investigation  was 
undertaken. 

The  records  of  183  hybrids  (mostly  first 
crosses),  of  which  the  parentage  appeared  to 
admit  of  no  doubt,  belonging  to  67  genera,  were 
carefully  examined,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
colours  of  the  hybrids  with  those  of  their  parents 
made.  Of  these  183,  19  had  parents  whose 
flowers  were  alike  in  colour,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 164  42  showed  a  predominance  of  the  colora- 
tion of  the  male  in  their  flowers,  46  showed  a 
predominance  of  the  female,  three  had  charac- 
ters not  possessed  either  by  the  male  or  the  fe- 
male, and  the  remaining  73  were  intermediate  in 
their  coloration. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  no  general  rule 
of  dominance  of  male  over  female  or  vice  versa, 
so  far  as  the  coloration  of  the  hybrid  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  formulated ;  but  we  must  look 
to  the  discovery  of  the  dominating  characters 
(which  are  the  ones  to  appear  in  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  hybrids),  whether  possessed  by  the 
male  or  the  female,  before  any  general  rule  upon 
the  subject  can  be  formulated. 

Several  other  papers  were  taken  as  read. 

DINNER  TO  DELEGATES. 

A  dinner  to  the  Foreign  and  British  delegates 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  delegates  were  the  guests  of  the 
Horticultural  Club.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  President  of  the  Club,  presided,  and  he 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (Vice- 
Chairman),  .Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  (Hon.  Sec),  Mr. 
Bateson  (President  of  the  Hybrid  Conference), 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  &c. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  proposed  "The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  congratulating  the 
President,  Secretary,  and  all  concerned  on  the 
great  success  which  had  attended  their  untiring 
efforts  to  bring  the  Society  up  to  its  present 
standard.  He  alluded  to  what  Baron  Schrbeder 
had  done  for  the  Society. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  responded.  He  said  the 
Society  had  been  through  dark  and  troublous 
times,  and  he  gladly  seconded  all  that  had  been 
said  about  Baron  Schroeder.  Their  finances  were 
now  on  a  sound  basis  ;  they  had  a  magnificent 
hall,  which  cost  upwards  of  £40,000,  all  abso- 
lutely paid  for ;  and  they  had  a  garden  which 
was  given  them  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  to 
whom  they  were  greatly  indebted,  because  it  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  garden  they  needed.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  flourishing,  and  the  membership 
had  grown  so,  that  he  feared  they  would  soon 
have  to  close  the  list  of  members.     (A  laugh.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  Our  Guests." 
He  said  horticulture  was  useful,  elevating,  pure, 
healthy,  and  progressive,  and  it  was  with  great 
heartiness  they  welcomed  around  them  those 
who  were  doing  so  much  to  further  its  interests. 

Mr.  Bateson  was  the  first  to  respond.  He 
said  he  wished  he  could  express  some  part  of 
what  he  felt  in  rising  to  return  thanks  for  the 
guests.  That  was  a  very  different  occasion  from 
the  one  in  1898  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  guest  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  Then 
the  company  numbered  about  thirty,  and  in- 
cluded the  members  of  the  Hybridisation  Com- 
mittee. One  had  only  to  look  round  to  see  how 
wonderful  had  been  the  development  since  those 
days,  how  the  interest  had  increased,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  subjects  discussed.  That 
entertainment  had  been  princely.  He  regretted 
deeply  that  Professor  De  Vries  was  not  with 
them  that  night — that  professor  who  in  1898 
startled  the  scientific  world  by  his  discoveries. 
Like  many  British  works  of  art,  he  had  been 
absorbed — for  the  time  being — by  American  en- 
terprise, but,  happily,  unlike  works  of  art,  he 
would  come  back.  (Cheers.)  Then  Professor 
Correns  was  absent — a  gentleman  whose  name 
would  live  as  long  as  science  itself.  They  were 
very  sorrv  ill-health  kept  him  away ;  but  there 
were  many  present  that  evening  who  would 
make   that   gathering    distinguished.      When   he 


asked  himself  the  meaning  of  all  that  princely 
hospitality  he  really  could  give  no  answer.  He 
wondered  sometimes  whether  they  really  had  a 
valid  position  ;  but  he  felt,  after  all,  that  science 
and  practice  in  horticulture  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  they  were  there  that  night  to  declare 
their  belief  that  the  promises  made  on  behalf 
of  that  union  would  yet  be  fulfilled.  He  never 
could  believe  that  all  their  efforts  would  be 
wasted,  and  there  was  a  solidarity  in  their 
union  which  would  last  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  The  great  thing  was  not  to  promise  too 
much.  Science  could  not  do  the  impossible. 
They  could  not  get  a  yellow  Pea  from  a  white, 
or  a  red  from  a  yellow,  if  the  whitei  and  the 
yellow  were  non-existent ;  but  if  the  colours 
were  there,  science  would  get  at  them.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  if  the  scientific  were  success- 
fully combined  with  the  practical,  they  would  be 
able  to  produce  something  very  remarkable.  One 
thing  was  taught  them  by  science  and  that  was 
patience.  (A  voice:  "Rather!"  and  laughter.) 
lie  did  not  refer  to  that  patience  necessary  to 
watch  a  seed  grow,  but  to  that  patience  which 
was  needed  when  scientists  were  speaking  about 
matters  which  were  absolutely  unintelligible. 
(Laughter).  The  present  union  of  science  with 
the  practical  was  most  bizarre — each  got  some- 
thing from  the  other.  He  felt  every  confidence 
that  that  union  would  last  for  many  years,  and 
would  be  extraordinarily  prolific.  The  day  was 
past  when  their  subjects  would  suffer  from 
want  of  interest.  There  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient interest  to  carry  them  over  the  dead  point, 
and  then  their  work  would  become  a  living 
reality.  If  some  things  could  only  be  understood, 
he  believed  that  quite  a  new  era  for  plants  and 
animals  would  begin.     (Loud  cheers.) 

M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  M.  Johann- 
sen,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Prof.  Wittmack  also 
responded. 

Lieut. -Col.  D.  Prain  proposed  "The  Chair- 
man," and  called  for  a  hearty  toast  for  "  a  good 
gardener,  a  great  sportsman,  and  an  all-round 
English  gentleman." 

Sir  John  Llewelyn  briefly  responded,  and 
thanked  Col.  Prain,  who,  their  friends  would 
like  to  know,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  distinguished  head  of  the  great  national 
garden  at  Kew — a  garden  of  which  they  were  all 
exceedingly  proud.  He  also  paid  what  he  said 
was  but  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  their  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Cook,  and  to  the  members  of  that 
Club,  especially  their  old  friends  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Veitch,  Mr.   Bunyard,  and  Mr.   May. 

CONFERENCE.— WEDNESDAY. 

The  Conference  resumed  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

Origin  of  New  Forms. 

Dr.  E.  Tschermak,  of  Vienna,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Bearing  of  Hybridisation  on  the  Origin 
of  New  Forms."  Up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
he  said,  it  was  the  opinion  of  scientists 
that  hybridisation  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence for  the  production  of  new  forms  with 
direct  reference  to  a  study  of  the  descent  or 
pedigree.  Practical  breeders,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  long  learnt  to  regard  scientific  crossings  as 
a  means  which,  in  certain  cases,  influenced  the 
production  of  apparently  new  forms.  In  any 
case,  no  sort  of  general  laws  seemed  to  exist. 
So  as  to  secure  even  the  commercial  benefits  of 
lucky  accidents,  the  cloak  of  secrecy  was  thrown 
by  many  breeders  over  the  origin  of  their  new 
products  Consequently,  even  now  many  forms 
were  wrongly  described  as  hybrids  or  bastards  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  novelties,  the 
origin  of  which  was  not  given,  led  back 
with  certainty  or  probability  to  an  intentional, 
or  an  unintentional  cross.  Already  hybridisa- 
tion possessed  a  much  greater  importance  tor 
the  formation  of  new  groups  from  the  possi- 
bility of  a  production  of  new  Mendelian  com- 
binations of  characteristics  and  component 
characteristics.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  evolution  significant  of  hybridisation  showed 
itself  in  the  occasional  unexpected  evolution  of 
wholly  new  forms  through  crossing. 

Hybrid  Rose. 

M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  communicated  a  note 
on  a  new  hybrid  Rose,  a  painting  of  which  he 
passed  round  for  the  examination  of  the  Con- 
ference, between  Rosa  rugosa  and  R.  foliolosa, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  flowering  late  in 
the  season. 

Mr.  Paul  congratulated  Mr.  de  Vilmorin  on 
his  acquisition. 
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The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  long  flowering  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  not  setting  seed? 

M.  Vilmorin  said  it  was  not — it  produced  good 
seed. 

Professor  Rosenberg,  of  Stockholm,  read  a 
most  important  paper  on  "  Cytological  Investi- 
gations on  Plant  Hybrids,"  and  Herr  C.  II. 
Ostenfeld,  of  Copenhagen,  followed  with  one 
dealing  with  "  Castration  and  Hybridisation  in 
the  Genus  Hieracium." 

VISIT  TO  BURFORD. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  the  next 
day  to  enable  the  delegates  to  visit  the  delightful 
country  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  at  Burford. 

At  the  luncheon  the  pleasant  duty  of  propos- 
ing the  health  of  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrence 
fell  to  Professor  Wittmack,  who  was  full  of 
praise  for  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  guests. 

We  shal'  refer  in  our  next  issue  to  the  proceed- 
ings en  Thursday  and  Friday. 


Exhibits  Bearing  on  Hybridity,  Law  of 
Heredity,  &c. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  having  to  do  with 
thesubject  of  the  Conference  inone  form  or  another 
but  chiefly  on  the  questions  of  heredity,  and  the 
' '  dominant ' '  and ' '  recessive  ' '  characters  in  various 
plants.  In  most  cases  there  were  insufficient  par- 
ticulars given  of  these  crosses  for  the  average 
visitor  to  be  much  interested  by  them,  even  assum- 
ing that  he  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  exhibitor  knew  just  why  the  particular 
crosses  were  made,  and  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  results  which  followed,  therefore  the  final  results 
especially  should  have  been  set  out  together  with 
the  bearing  it  was  assumed  they  might  have 
on  the  general  question.  Otherwise  the  mere 
enumeration  of  crosses  with  the  separate  results 
is  of  little  value  at  an  exhibition.  They  require 
to  be  published  that  the  details  may  be  studied  by 
all  interested  in  the  subject,  but  this  defect  will  be 
remedied  when  the  volume  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  published  is  issued. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  exhibited  Scolopendrium 
hybridum,  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  S.  hemionitis  (?)  or  S.  vulgare,  and 
Ceterach  ofneinarum.  Only  one  plant  was  found 
on  an  old  wall  in  a  vineyard  near  Portozigale  in 
the  Island  of  Lossin  (see  Briton's  European  Feins, 
p.  137).  Although  presumably  a  hybrid  since  it 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  attributed 
parents,  its  spores  are  perfectly  fertile  and  repro- 
duce the  type  exactly.  The  plant  shown  was 
raised  from  spores  by  Dr.  Rosenstock. 

From  Miss  Saunders,  Cambridge,  were  con- 
tributed many  interesting  exhibits.  Some  of  these 
were  as  follow  :  Mercurialis  annua,  to  show  that 
plants  produced  parthenogenetically  are  all  female ; 
seedling  Stocks  showing  that  the  produce  of  a 
hoary  crossbred,  produced  by  crossing  two 
glabrous  types,  were  of  mixed  character — some 
hoary  and  others  glabrous  ;  also  the  flowers  were 
very  varied — some  white,  others  coloured,  some 
selfs,  others  bicolors.  But  those  which  were 
hoary  and  those  glabrous  appeared  to  be  unaffected 
by  each  other,  these  characteristics  apparently 
remaining  unmixed  in  the  individual  plants. 
Some  growing  plants  of  Salvia  Hormimum  were 
shown  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  S.  rosea 
(b)  was  recesshe  to  S.  violacea  (type)  (b),  and  S. 
alba  (f)  recessive  to  S.  rosea  (b).  In  the  first 
generation,  from  seeds  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  b  and  c,  where  the  white  parent  contained 
B  two  plants  were  shown  which  were  purple.  In 
the  second  generation,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
crossing  white  with  pink,  where  the  white  parent 
did  not  contain  B  there  were  three  pink-flowered 
plants  to  one  white-flowered  plant.  In  the  second 
generation,  from  seeds  obtained  by  crossing  white 
with  pink,  where  the  white  parent  contained  B 
there  were  nine  purples,  three  red,  and  four  whites. 

Some  seedling  Primulas  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Bateson  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Gregory,  showing  that 
in  one  dozen  plants  there  were  nine  palm-leaved 
(dominant)  and  three  fern-leaved  (recessive).  This 
proportion  appeared  in  the  F  2  (second  generation) 
from  a  cross  effected  between  the  types.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  fern-leaved  type  (recessive) 
breeds  true. 

On  the  subject  of  inheritance  of  sex  some 
plants  of  Bryonia  alba  and  B.  dioica  were 
■shown  to  illustrat&and  confirm  the  experiments  of 
Correns.  Bryonia  alba  is  monoecious  and  B. 
dioica  is  dioecious.   Between  these  species  reciprocal 


crosses  give  dissimilar  results.  B.  alba  J  x  B. 
dioica  i  gives  s  's  and  $  's  in  equal  numbers,  but 
B.  dioica  ?  X  B.  alba  S  gives  only  plants  which 
are  ?  except  for  rare  S  flowers  at  bases  of  stems. 
All  these  hybrids  so  far  have  been  totally  sterile. 
The  rules  of  heredity  were  further  illustrated 
by  Mr.  W.  Bateson  and  R.  C.  Punnett.  There 
were  numerous  specimens  to  illustrate  the  findings, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  follow  :  White 
Sweet  Peas  when  "  selfed  "  breed  true.  When, 
however,  a  cross  is  made  between  certain  strains 
of  whites,  all  the  offspring  are  purple ;  such 
purples  on  "  selfing  "  give  purples,  reds,  and 
whites  in  the  proportions  of  27 :  9  :  28.  White 
X  with  another  white  produced  purple,  and  the 
purple  self-fertilised  produced  29  purples,  nine  red, 
and  28  whites.  On  raising  a  subsequent  generation 
from  the  F2  plants,  the  27  purples  are  found  to 
consist  of  four  different  kinds,  namely  : — 

(n).  Those  giving  purples,  reds,  and  whites, 
16  in  number. 

(b).  Those  giving  purples  and  whites,  eight  in 
number. 

(r).  Those  giving  purples  and  red,  two  in 
number. 

(d).  Those  giving  purples  only,  one  in  number. 

Similarly  among  the  nine  reds  there  were  : — 
(a).  Eight  giving  red  and  whites. 
(b).  One  giving  reds  only 
(These  reds  never  give  a  purple,  and  the  whites 
always  breed  true.) 

The  chance  of  a  purple  coming  in  the  F2  (second) 
generation  is,  therefore,  1  in  27,  and  of  a  pure  red 
is  1  in  9.  Moreover,  the  composition  of  each 
plant  is  shown  by  its  offspring.  Consequently,  by 
saving  from  individuals  which  are  thus  proved  to 
be  pure,  these  types  may  at  once  be  fixed. 

A  curious  case  of  reversion  was  illustrated  in  a 
cross  between  White  Cupid  (round  pollen),  a 
dwarf  plant  of  procumbent  habit,  and  White  Bush 
(long  pollen),  a  variety  growing  3  feet  high. 
The  seedling  was  very  much  taller  than  the  taller 
parent  and  it  had  purple  colour,  being,  therefore, 
both  a  reversion  in  height  and  colour. 

An  autograph  letter  from  Mendel  to  Naegeli, 
referring  to  experiments  with  Hieracium,  was  sent 
by  Professor  C.  Correns,  of  Leipzig,  and  was 
published  in  Gregor  Mendel's  Biiefe,  p.  219. 

A.  very  large  number  of  crosses  with  Peas 
were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lock,  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  characteristics  was  illus- 
trated and  the  dominant  and  recessive  charac- 
ters proved.  Some  specimens  of  Maize  grown 
by  the  same  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  1902-1901,  were 
also  exceedingly  interesting,  because  visitors 
could  easily  see  the  results  of  heredity  in  such 
cases  where  all  the  variations  are  exemplified  in 
each  single  aggregation  of  fruits.  One  curiously 
proportionate  result  was  a  case  in  which  yellow- 
smooth  was  crossed  with  white  wrinkled,  the 
seedlings  containing  25  per  cent,  yellow  smooth, 
25  per  cent,  yellow  wrinkled,  25  per  cent,  white 
smooth,  and  25  per  cent,  white  wrinkled. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited 
fruits  of  the  Loganberry,  and  of  across  between 
the  Loganberry  and  the  Raspberry,  and  other 
interesting  things. 

From  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  York,  come  flowers  of 
Hemerocallis  Thunbergi  (seed  parent)  and  H. 
aurantiaca  (pollen  parent),  and  of  a  number  of 
seedlings  from  this  cross,  &c. 

Some  coloured  drawings  of  Pine  Apple  fruits 
showed  by  W.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  of  the  Imperial 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  West  Indies, 
represented  crosses  which  had  been  made  with 
varieties  of  these. 

A  whole  series  of  crosses  between  varieties  of 
Antirrhinum  involving  much  detail  was  shown  by 
Miss  Wheldane  and  Miss  Marryat,  all  giving 
results  bearing  on  the  subject  of  heredity. 

Dr.  John  H.  Wilson  exhibited  mounted 
wheats  to  illustrate  what  happens  when  a 
bearded  was  crossed  with  a  beardless  variety. 
The  segregation  showed  the  now  well-known  fact 
that  the  bearded  condition  was  recessive.  The 
effect  of  crossing  Sugar  Pea  with  Gradus  was 
shown  in  pods  of  the  first  generation,  the  inner 
membrane,  characteristic  of  the  pod  of  the-  or- 
dinary Pea,  being  seen  to  be  dominant.  Amongst 
crossed  Rubi  were  shown  crosses  between  Japan- 
ese Wineberry  and  Raspberry,  Blackcap  and 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  Loganberry  and  Rasp- 
berry. A  cross  between  Gooseberry  and  flower- 
ing Currant  was  also  shown.  It  had  never 
flowered.     Dr.  Wilson  gave,  at  one  of  the  meet- 


ings of  the  conference,  a  lantern  demonstra- 
tion of  hybrids  which  he  had  found  to  illustrate 
infertility.  He  described  crosses  in  Foxgloves, 
and  he  found  that  when  the  white  Foxglove  was 
crossed  with  Digitalis  lutea  the  resulting  hybrid 
was  distinct  from  that  having  the  purple  Fox- 
glove as  parent.  The  reciprocal  crosses,  too, 
were  also  different  in  many  respects.  All  these 
Foxglove  hybrids  were  infertile.  Amongst  Be- 
gonias, Dr.  Wilson  described  a  number  which 
had  refused  to  flower,  ethers  which  flowered 
and  bore  good  seed.  In  the  cross  between  B. 
foliosa  and  B.  fuchsioides  he  found  that  the  hy- 
brid produced  progeny  like  itself,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  Mendelian  segregation.  The  cross  be- 
tween Rubus  occidentalis  and  R.  rosaefolius  was 
quite  sterile.  The  Loganberry  was,  as  was  well 
known,  a  spontaneous  hybrid,  bearing  good 
seed. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Cambridge,  made  an  exhibit  which  con- 
tained the  following  plants  : — Kalanchoe  kewen- 
sis,  K.  flammea,  K.  Benti ;  Sarracenia  Drum- 
mondi  X  variolaris,  good  plant,  S.  Drumrnondi, 
S.  variolaris  ;  Nepenthes  Allardi,  raised  by  E. 
J.  Allard  (N.  Veitchi  X  N.  Curtisi),  N.  Ve'itchi 
(cut  pitchers  only),  N.  Curtisii  (cut  pitchers 
only)  ;  Begonia  X  Weltoniensis  (Col.  T.  Clarke's 
hybrid),  B.  Sutherlandi,  B.  Dregei ;  Senecio 
■^qualidus  X  vulgaris,  a  weed  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  squalidus  ; 
Aloe  Lynchi,  A.  albocincta,  Gasteria  verrucosa ; 
Aloe  cantabrigiensis,  A.  somaliensis,  A.  Schim- 
peri ;  Cineraria,  single  plant,  containing  com- 
mon garden  Cineraria  and  all  the  allied  species 
that  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  ;  Kalanchoe  grandiflora  X 
Kirki,  K,  cantabrigiensis,  K.  grandiflora,  K. 
Kirki  ;  Begonia  Pearcei,  the  parent  from  which 
came  the  yellow  colour  in  tuberous  Begonias  ; 
Cytisus  Adami,  branch,  C.  Laburnum,  raised 
from  the  Laburnum  part  and  certainly  pure  La- 
burnum (raised  1898),  C.  purpureus  (not  yet 
flowered),  raised  from  a  corresponding  part  of 
Adami;  Polypodium  Schneideri,  P.  aureum,  P. 
vulgare  var.  elegantissimum  ;  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare x  Aspl.  Ceterach,  Clematis  coccinea  and 
hybrids,  with  "  Star  of  India." 

Experiments  on  heredity  in  pigeons  was  illus- 
trated by  stuffed  birds  and  considerable  data 
from  R.  Staples  Browne,  Esq. 

From  Mr.  L.  Doncaster  came  rats'  skins  and 
data  referring  to  heredity  in  respect  to  colour,  and 
he  states  assuming  that  every  albino  rat  is  a  grey 
or  a  black  rat  with  the  pigment  undeveloped,  the 
general  results  obtained  from  the  crossings  are  in 
agreement  with  the  Mendelian  principles.  Mr. 
Doncaster  exhibited  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Lepidoptera  bearing  on  the  same 
question. 

Ducks  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bouhote,  and 
illustrations  of  colour  crossings  in  mice  by  Miss 
F.  M.  Durham. 

Dominant  and  recessive  characteristics  in  fowls' 
combs  were  brought  out  in  a  series  of  crosses 
made  by  Prof.  W.  Bateson  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Pun- 
nett, also  of  colour  in  Andalusian  fowls  and  in 
game  bantams. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  who  contributed  the  article 
on  the  Mendelian  Theory  published  in  our  pages 
on  March  24  last,  p.  187,  exhibited  skins  of 
rabbits,  also  of  crosses  in  Sweet  Peas  and 
Antirrhinums.  The  results  in  the  Sweet  Peas 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
Prof.  Bateson,  but  the  varieties  experimented  with 
were  not  the  same  as  those  he  used. 

The  inheritance  of  horns  in  sheep  and  of  face 
colour  was  illustrated  by  data  and  pictures  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  T.  B.  Wood. 

A.  D.  Darbishire,  Esq.,  exhibited  Japanese 
waltzing  mice,  and  crosses  between  these  and 
others  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  Committees. 
July  31. — The  meeting  of  the  Committees  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Hall  in  Vincent  Square  being 
simultaneous  with  the  opening  of  the  Hybridisation 
Conference,  this  latter  event  claimed  a  large  share 
of  the  day's  interest.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
really  conference  exhibits,  and  even  in  the  ordinary 
contributions  from  accustomed  exhibitors  some- 
thing or  other  having  some  bearing  on  the  subjects 
of  genetic  variation  and  heredity  was  generally 
include  1.  The  display  of  Orchids  was  excellent  for 
this  late  season,  and  eight  novelties  obtained  the 
Orchid  Committee's  approval,  four  of  which  were 
awarded  First-Class  Certificates,  and  fear  Awards 
of  Merit. 
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The  Floral  Committee  recommended  five 
Awards  of  Merit  to  plants  which  are  described 
below . 

The  exhibits  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  were  of  small  extent. 

The  attendance  during  any  part  of  the  day  was 
only  moderate,  but  with  the  hot  sunshine  directly 
upon  the  glass  roof  the  atmosphere  of  the  building 
was  very  warm,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
visitors,  other  than  members  of  the  conference. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  R.  Wilson  Ker,  G.  Keuthe,  Geo.  Nichol- 
son, W.  G.  Baker,  Jno.  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W. 
Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  W.  Barr,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Amos  Perry,  J.  Hudson,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Coleus  Pride  of  Chesham  was  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  W.  Matthews,  Chesham  Park,  Anerley  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Thrower).  The  leaves  were  very  narrow, 
restricted,  much  serrated,  and  at  a  short  distance 
had  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  Codiaeum. 
The  colours  were  red  and  bronze. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somerset,  contributed  a  fine  display  of  Gladioli, 
in  the  numerous  choice  varieties  raised  by  this 
firm,  and  showing,  as  usual,  very  superior  cultiva- 
tion. Picard,  a  large  flower  of  salmon-pink  colour, 
with  yellow  blotches  spotted  with  the  general 
colour  of  the  flower  was  conspicuous,  and  of  the 
numerous  other  sorts  we  can  only  mention  here 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Skittery,  yellow;  Agalla,  rich  rosy- 
crimson  with  yellow  blotches ;  Triptolemus, 
cherry-red  ;  Duchess  of  Leeds,  white  with  pink 
blotches;  and  Lady  M.  Digby,  sulphur  coloured 
with  a  little  richer  yellow  around  the  blotches  of 
reddish  crimson.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of  Ivies  of  the 
Hedera  arborea  type,  standard  and  dwarf  plants 
arranged  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  where  they  had 
a  very  pretty  effect.  The  golden  varieties  were 
richly  coloured,  and  included  H.  helix  flavescens, 
H.  arborea  spectabilis  aurea,  Russell's  Golden, 
Sec.  The  silver  and  green-leaved  H.  arborea 
elegantissima  was  very  bright. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  put  up 
a  very  fine  group  of  Ferns,  chiefly  varieties  of 
their  own  raising.  Nephrolepis  were  represented 
by  some  remarkably  distinct  forms.  N.  angustata 
cristata,  N.  rufescens  Mayi,  N.  exaltata  superba, 
N.  exaltata  rugosa,  N.  rufescens  falcata,  N.  pec- 
tinata  concinna  and  N.  cordifolia  elegans  were 
all  interesting  and  pretty  forms;  N.  cordifolia 
crispata  congesta,  a  curious  little  fern.  Osmunda 
palustris  Mayi,  Pteris  cretica  generosa,  1'.  cretica 
grandiceps,  P.  c.  Summersi,  P.  leptophylla  prin- 
ceps,  Asplenium  Herbsiii,  A.  Mayi,  &c.  (Silver 
Gilt  Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  put  up 
a  good  exhibit  of  double-flowered  tuberous  rooted 
Begonias  and  some  interesting  hybrid  Fuchsias, 
also  the  old  variety  Venus  Victrix  from  which  so 
many  varieties  have  been  raised. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  filled  a  table 
with  magnificent  Gloxinias.  The  pure  white 
flowers  were  very  fine,  and  there  were  also  spotted 
varieties  and  flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour  ; 
the  plants  were  barely  five  months  old  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seeds,  but  they  were  very 
freely  flowered.     (Silver  Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
arranged  a  large  group  of  flowering  plants,  includ- 
ing Lilium  auratum,  L.  longiflorum  and  L. 
speciosum  (lancifolium),  good  Rambler  Roses, 
Verbenas,  Palms.  Ferns,  &c,  interspersed  with 
each  other  to  afford  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  showed  some  choice 
hardy  flowers,  among  them  Campanula  grandiflora 
macrantha,  Desfontainiaspinosa, Lilium canadense, 
L.  superbum,  Cytisus  nigricans,  Veratrum  nigrum 
and  other  pretty  things. 

Messrs.  J.  La«g  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed 
a  group  of  Codiaeums,  in  well- coloured  plants  of  a 
useful  size  for  table  decoration. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
including  Statices  in  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
shades. 

Mr.  R.  Hoffmann,  Tower  House,  Streatham 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Tomlinson),  sent  a  good  group  of 
Caladiums,  for  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.   G.    Hawley,  Rotherham,  and 


Mr.  A.  Andrews,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham 
Market. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nur- 
series, Herts,  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of 
Roses,  chiefly  varieties  of  their  own  raising,  and 
showing  flowers  of  the  parents  with  them,  for 
instance  with  Earl  of  Warwick,  The  Queen  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  two  parents.  The  hybrid 
China  X  Teas  were  pretty. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  exhibited  Ten 
Week  Stocks  (double)  in  a  variety  of  colours. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  put  up  a 
group  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  nivalis,  a  very 
pretty  variegated  variety,  the  white  markings 
being  linear  and  very  distinct. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ex- 
hibited some  choice  hardy  flowers,  including  very 
fine  varieties  of  Montbretias,  including  the  variety 
Prometheus,  also  Liliums  and  Stokesia  cyanea 
praecox,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  form. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  Nurseries, 
had  a  large  group  of  hardy  flowers,  including 
Nymphaeis  in  variety,  Campanula  grandiflora, 
Stokesia  cyanea  praecox,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Calla 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Allium  spha^rocephalum. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
Kniphofias,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  &c,  being 
among  the  principal  species. 

Mr.  Charles  Breadmore,  Winchester,  exhibi- 
ted a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  one  of  which 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  (see  below).  (Silver- 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  put  up  a  nice 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  and  in  addition  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  shown  in  about  two  dozen  varieties. 

Perennial   Phlox. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham.  had  a  showy 
group  of  flowers,  herbaceous  Phlox  being  the 
chief  feature.  Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus 
albus,  ftc.,  were  also  well  shown. 

Mr.  PERCY  W  \  rERER,  Fawkham,  Kent,  arranged 
a  large,  circular  group  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall  ;  it  was  a  well-disposed 
group,  and  consisted  of  the  finest  varieties.  Aurore, 
Flambeau,  Crepuscule,  Josephine  Gerbause,  Mrs. 
Barr,  Fiancee,  Delicate,  La  Cygne,  and  others  were 
good.     (Silver-Gilt  Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  also 
made  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  same  type  of  Phlox. 
Sylphide,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  Toreador,  Flambeau, 
Sheriff,  Ivory,  and  Iris  were  among  the  most 
distinct  varieties. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
filled  a  50  feet  long  table  with  Roses  put  up  in 
large  bunches.  Some  good  flowers  of  various 
sections  were  shown,  but  they  suffered  much  from 
the  excessive  heat. 

Carnations 
were  shown  by  several  of  the  trade  cultivators  of 
this  popular  flower.  Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  and 
Son,  Nether  Green  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  had  a 
display  comprised  chiefly  of  border  varieties, 
arranged  in  bunches  with  natural  foliage,  in  the 
ordinary  green  jars.  The  flowers  were  of  very 
good  quality,  and  some  of  the  yellow-ground 
varieties  particularly  pretty  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver  Nursery,  Bucks,  had  a 
display  of  the  tree  varieties,  mostly  those  of 
American  raising.  The  immense  shower  bouquets 
of  Enchantress  and  Mr-  T.  W.  Lawson,  slightly 
depending  from  tall  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  had 
an  exceedingly  good  effect  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal).  Another  collection  of  similar  varieties 
from  Messrs,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nur- 
series, Herts,  was  associated  with  border  varieties 
and  some  excellent  flowers  of  Sault  and  other 
Souvenir  de  la  Mai  maison  varieties  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Another  collection  of  Carnations  at  this 
meeting  was  one  of  choice  border  flowers  from  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great 
Bookham.  These  flowers  were  fresh  looking  and 
of  very  good  quality ;  besides  which  they  repre- 
sented some  of  the  very  best  self-coloured  sorts, 
fancies,  yellow  grounds  and  other  types  (Silver 
Flora  Medal).  There  was  still  another  collection 
of  Carnations,  and  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Nurseryman,  Peterborough.  This  was 
the  only  exhibit  on  Tuesday  in  which  cut  flowers 
were  provided  with  paper  collars.  The  colours  in 
these  flowers  were  very  charming,  but  they  were 
not  enhanced  by  the  collars,  especially  the  pure 
white  flowers.  At  the  back  of  these  were  numer- 
ous other  border  varieties,  from  the  same  firm,  ex- 


hibited more  naturally  in  tubes  and  in  Bamboo 
stands  with  natural  foliage  and  Gypsophila  inflor- 
escence among  them. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Caladium  Dorothy  Peto,  a  small-leaved  variety 
with  excellent  habit  as  shown.  The  leaves  are 
very  pale  rose  coloured  in  the  centre,  with  pea- 
green  margins,  the  green  also  extending  a  little 
towards  the  centre  in  the  form  of  irregular  blotches. 
Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Hoffmann. 

Nephrolepis  peetinata  caniculata. — An  erect  habited 
plant,  with  twisted  and  channelled  pinnules, 
which  had  also  a  sort  of  feather-like  growth  upon 
them.     Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons. 

Nymphaa  atro-purpurea. — This  is  the  richest 
coloured  variety  of  Marliac's  type,  having  curled 
anthers,  the  orange-yellow  colour  of  which  is  very 
effective.  It  is  a  magnificent  flower  of  large  size 
as  well  as  rich  colouring.  Shown  by  Lord  Hil- 
lingdon  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan). 

Stokesia  cyanea  preecox. — This  is  a  very  valuable 
variety  by  reason  of  its  early  blooming  habit,  the 
type  rarely  flowering  before  September.  S.  cyanea 
praecox  grows  only  about  IS  feet  high.  Shown  by 
Air.  Amos  Perry  and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Sweet  Pea  Audrey  Crier. — A  soft,  yet  rich-pink 
coloured  variety  which  has  already  been  described 
in  these  columns,  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bread- 
more,  Winchester. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B. 
Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-White,  H.  Little,  W. 
lioxall,  A.  A.  McBean,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  H. 
Young,  11.  (..  Alexander,  H.  Baliantine,  F.  J. 
Thome,  \Y.  Bolton,  J.  Charlesworth,  F.  Sander, 
K.  G  Thwaites,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and  Harry  J. 
Veitch. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group, 
in  which  were  examples  of  the  handsome  Cat- 
tleya  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana,  out  of  which  has 
flowered  the  handsome  (".  W.  saturata,  which 
secured  a  First-Class  Certificate  (see  Awards). 
Other  tine  hybrids  were  Cattieya  trkimphans,  a 
pretty  hybrid  of  C.  Rex ;  C.  Prince  Edward 
(Warscewiczii  x  Schilleriana),  a  very  showy  hy- 
brid ;  Cypripedium  Black  Prince  (Euryades  X 
Kothschildianum),  with  nearly  black  lines  on  the 
dorsal  sepal;  the  new  O.  Fletcherianum,  which 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit ;  O.  formosum,  a 
large,  pure  white  flower,  with  light  violet 
blotches;  a  fine  hybrid  between  O.  kolfea;  and 
a  spotted  O.  crispum  ;  O.  loochristyense,  and 
other  good  hybrids.  In  the  centre  ot  the  group 
was  a  batch  of  Odontoglossum  Uro  Skinneri ; 
and  among  others  noted  were  Stanhopea  sac- 
cata;  a  nearly  white  Masdevallia  Harryana ; 
Miltonia  vexillaria  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  with  very 
large,  white  flow-ers,  tinged  with  pals  lilac,  iVc. 

Messrs.  ClIARLESWOKi'H  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine 
group,  rich  in  good  hybrids,  the  best  of  which 
was  the  beautiful  Cattieya  Claudian  (see 
Awards).  In  the  group  were  plants  of  the  fine 
strain  of  Odontoglossum  Rolfeae,  raised  at  Hea- 
ton, and  the  richly-coloured  O.  Harryanum 
augustum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  which  are  the 
parents  ;  O.  Ossulstoni,  O.  amabi-le,  and  other 
hybrids ;  Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa  splen- 
dens,  with  a  very  large  and  richly-coloured 
labellum  ;  Cattieya  Fabia,  C.  Lord  Rothschild, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  pure  white  C.  Mossiae- 
Wageneri,  several  good  forms  of  Phalaenopsis 
Rimestadtiana,  the  one  named  aurea  having  a 
yellow  base  to  the  lip  ;  the  rare  P.  fasciata,  yel- 
low, barred  with  red  ;  P.  intermedia  Portei  and 
its  parents,  P.  rosea  and  P.  Aphrodite  ;  Cattieya 
Leopoldi,  C.  granulosa  Dubuyssonian-a,  Cym- 
bidium  Huttoni,  Oncidium  stramineum,  &c. 

Major  ('..  I..  Holfobd,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander), 
staged  an  interesting  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  All  the  plants 
shown  were  raised  at  Westonbirt.  Three  are 
mentioned  under  "  Awards,"  others  composing 
the  group  including  several  remarkably  fine 
Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa,  a  nice,  light- 
petalled  variety  of  L.-C.  Clive,  two  L.-C. 
Baroness  Schroder,  Cattieya  mollis,  and  two 
singular  hvbrids,  the  one  a  Cvpripedium  between 
C  insigne  Sanderae  and  C.  Maudiae,  but  the 
progeny  gives  unexpected  results,  being  yellow- 
ish in  colour,  with  brown  markings,  and  re- 
sembling a  light-coloured  C.  Ashburtoniae  ;  and 
the  other  a  Laelia  between  Jongheana  and  tene 
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brosa,  with  very  narrow  segments  of  a  dull  rose 
colour. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  group  of 
Anaectochili,  in  which  were  several  very  finely- 
grown  Dossinia  marmorata  (A.  Lowii)  and 
Macodes  Petola.  Mr.  Measures  also  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ingrami  Ladymeade  variety. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  an 
effective  group  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis, 
nine  plants  of  Cypripedmm  A.  de  Lairesse,  Cat- 
tleya  Harrisoniana,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  an 
effective  group,  in  which  were  several  good 
Cattleva  Mossiae,  one  compact  plant  having  17 
flowers,  C.  granulosa,  C.  Leopoldi,  a  brigntly- 
coloured  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  Loddigesii  excellens 
(a  finely-coloured  variety),  Dendrobium  Lee- 
anum  Enfieldense  (of  alight  rose  colour),  Odon- 
toglossum  Wallisii,  Epidendrum  Parkinsoni- 
anum,  E.  campylostalix,  E.  virens,  Broughtonia 
sanguinea,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbii,  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum,  C.  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  C.  gigas 
Corndean  varieiy,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Fhryne  albens  (L.  xanthina  X  C.  YVarscewiczii 
albens),  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
being  rose-coloured  in  front  and  with  an  orange 
disc;  L.-C.  Miss  Gilberta  Blount  (L.-C.  Epicasta 
X  C.  aurea),  a  pretty  hybrid,  with  rosy-lilac 
sepals  and  petals,  the  openly-displayed  label- 
lum  having  an  orange-coloured  disc,  the  front 
and  edges  of  the  side  lobes  being  of  an  intense 
reddish-maroon  colour,  darkest  around  the  disc  ; 
and  Cattleya  Eldorado  Orange  Queen,  a  very 
large  and  fragrant  flower,  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  light  rose-pink,  the  base  and  centre  of  the 
lip  dark  orange-coloured.  It  is  nearest  to  the 
plant  named  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach 
Cattleya  crocea. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigax,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  sent  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Ira  (L.  longipes  X  L.-C.  Schilleriana), 
a  singular  cross,  with  narrow,  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments, the  sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged  with 
rose,  the  lip  yellowish,  with  purple  frcnt  ;  also 
Zygopetalum  (Promenaea)  stapelioides,  which 
was  one  of  the  parents  of  Z.  Crawshayanurn. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  his  Zygopetalum 
Crawshayanum,  which  had  received  an  Award 
of  Merit,"  and  the  finer  Z.  C.  Theodora,  a  large, 
bright  yellow  flower,  with  dark,  reddish  bars  on 
♦he  inner  parts  of  the  segments  ;  also  Z.  citrinum, 
one  of  the  parents. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  the  hand- 
some Cypripedium  I'Ansoni,  which  had  pre- 
viously secured  a  First-Class  Certificate,  the 
bright,  purplish-crimson  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans 
Broomeana,  and  the  fine  L.-C.  Atalanta  Fow- 
ler's variety  (see  Awards). 

Messrs.  Edgar  &  Co.,  Montrose,  Derby  Road, 
South  Woodford,  showed  a  selection  of  Cypripe- 
diums  including  C.  glaucophyllum  and  C.  Kim- 
ballianum. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Lord  'Rothschild  Wcstonbirt  variety 
(Gaskelliana  X  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Major  G. 
L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander). — A  superb  variety,  with  large,  fra- 
grant flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  bright,  dark 
rose,  the  front  of  the  broad  labellum  ruby-pur- 
ple, the  base  and  centre  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

Odontoglossum  erispo-Harryanum  Rosslyn 
variety,  from  II.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stam- 
ford Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood). — One  of  the  finest, 
largest,  and-  best-grown  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
yet  shown.  The  splendid  spike  bore  14  flowers. 
Sepals  and  petals  broad,  white,  with  purplish 
blotches,  the  tips  of  the  petals  being  pale  rose. 
Lip  very  large,  white,  with  violet  blotches  on 
the  basal  half. 

Cattleya  W '  arscewiczii  saturata,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. — A  great  improve- 
ment on  the  remarkable  form  described  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  mainly  in 
the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  the  two  yellow- 
ish patches  seen  on  the  lip  of  typical  C. 
YVarscewiczii  (gigas).  In  this  case  the  flower  is 
of  the  Sanderiana  class,  large,  bright  rose,  with 
the  extraordinaiily-developed  lip  of  a  rich,  ruby 
crimson,  darkest  in  the  centre. 


Cattleya.  Claudian  (Liiddemanniana  X  Schil 
lerianal,  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. 
Heaton,  Bradford. — The  largest  of  the  hybrids  o 
C.  Schilleriana,  and  a  most  beautiful  flower 
Sepals  and  petals  as  large  as  in  Cattleya  labiata 
rosy-lilac,  lip  formed  as  in  C.  Schilleriana,  but 
much  larger,  beautifully  veined  with  rose-crin 
son. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Atalanta  Fowler's  va-iety  (Leopoldi 
X  Warscewiczii),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). 
— A  very  good  form  and  a  remarkable  colour 
variation  from  others  of  the  cross,  the  flowers 
having  the  tints  of  a  good  L.-C.  elegans.  Flowers 
purplish-rose,  with  purplish-crimson  labellum. 
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Fig.  38. — new  culinary  pea  "  quite  content," 

which    has    generally    nine,    and    sometimes 

eleven,  peas  in  the  pod. 

(Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.) 

Cattleya  Ashtoni  Westonbirt  variety  (Harrisoni- 
ana X  Warscewiczii),  from  Major  G.  L.  Hol- 
ford, CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander).— A 
very  large,  rose-coloured  variety,  the  lips  having 
a  yellow  disc  and  freckling  of  purplish  rose  in 
iront.     The  fine  spike  bore  four  flowers. 

Sophro-Lalia  Phroso  (L.  Jongheana  x  S.-L. 
laeta  orpetiana),  from  Major  G.  L.  Holford. — A 
pretty  addition  to  these  brightly-coloured  dwarf 
hybrid  Orchids.  Flowers  glowing  rose-purple, 
with  orange  base  and  crest  to  the  lip. 


Odontoglossum  Fletcherianum  (Edwardi  X 
cirrosum),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans. — A  novelty  in  the  group  of  O.  Edwardi 
crosses  of  the  O.  Thompsonianum  class,  which 
variety  it  resembles  in  all  but  the  cirrosum-like 
form  of  the  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  dark, 
reddish-claret  coloured,  lighter  at  the  apiculate, 
re-curved  tips.  Lip  one-third  shorter  than  the 
other  segments,  formed  like  O.  cirrosum,  claret 
colour  at  base,  rose  in  front,  callus  yellow. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  H.  Parr,  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  S. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Pope,  A.  R.  Allan,  J. 
Davis,  Geo.  Keif,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  J. 
Willard,  P.  W.  Tuckett,  C  G.  A.  Nix,  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  Owen  Thomas,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  exhibited 
a  number  of  fruits  of  Apple  Early  Red  Margaret. 
These  fruits  were  of  moderate  size,  of  reddish 
colour  throughout,  and  perfectly  ripe,  even  mealy. 

Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gar- 
dens, Elstree,  exhibited  pods  of  the  new  variety 
ol  culinary  Pea  named  "  Quite  Content  "  (fig.  38), 
also  excellent  roots  of  Carrot  "  Blood  Red." 

Peach  "Early  Albert,"  as  grown  at  Holland 
House,  was  shown  by  Lady  Ilchester  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Dixon). 

HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

VISIT    TO    HALTON    AND    THING. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  had  their  annual  outing  on  Thursday, 
July  26th,  when  a  visit  was  made  to  the  gardens 
of  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Halton,  and 
those  of  Lord  Rothschild,  at  Tring  Park, 
The  arrangements,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  were  of  the  most  com- 
plete character,  and  they  were  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and 
theie  were  more  interesting  things  to  be  seen 
than  the  party  could  possibly  inspect  in  the. 
time  at  disposal.  The  company  numbered  nearly 
seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  journey 
to  the  little  station  of  Wendover  was  com- 
menced at  10.5  a.m.,  in  saloon  carriages,  from 
the  Great  Central  terminus  in  London.  Upon 
arriving  at  Wendover,  a  number  of  brakes  con- 
veyed the  party  to  Halton,  about  five  miles 
distant,  and  instead  of  alighting  on  reaching 
the  residence,  the  drive  was  continued — now 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Rothschild's  steward, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Sanders — 
through  some  picturesque  and  shady  woods, 
which,  if  not  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
their  timber,  were  specially  agreeable  to  the 
visitors  for  the  sylvan  character  of  the  varied 
scene,  and  for  the  views  of  the  district  obtain- 
able from  the  top  of  the  hill.  Returning  to  the 
residence,  the  party  was  invited  to  inspect  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  valuable 
pictures  and  expensive  French  furniture  it  con- 
tains, all  of  which  are  of  the  brightest  descrip- 
tion possible. 

Emerging  from  the  house  the  visitors  found 
themselves  in  the  front  flower  garden,  and  im- 
mediately noticed  that  the  bedding  was  of  the 
gayest  description.  For  a  time  there  was  no- 
thing extremely  novel,  the  beds,  many  of  which 
were  raised,  being  planted  with  the  usual 
species  of  flowering  plants,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceptionable  for  their   first-class   condition. 

Presently,  however,  as  an  approach  was  made 
to  some  groups  and  borders  of  shrubs,  which 
had  smaller  borders  around  them  as  a  fringe, 
so  to  speak,  gay  with  bedding  plants,  an  un- 
familiar effect  was  observed.  Over  the  face  of 
the  shrubs  in  one  border  there  were  circular 
patches  of  pink  colour,  and  over  those  in  an- 
other border  were  patches  of  deep  rose  or  red 
colour,  and  the  patches  were  continued  up  slop- 
ing banks  to  the  top  of  the  highest  shrubs  at  the 
back.  The  effect  was  curious.  Everyone  won- 
dered what  the  explanation  would  prove  to  be. 
Were  they  Roses  or  what?  The  present  writer 
hurried  across  the  sward  and  found  that  the 
pink  colour  was  that  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Madame  Crousse,  and  the  rose  or  red  colour 
also  of  Pelargoniums,  but  of  the  newer  and 
deeper-coloured  varieties.  The  plants  were  in 
great  wire  baskets,  supported  on  pedestals  at 
different  heights,  just  so  that  the  plant  and  its 
profuse  flowers  could  peep  through  the  face  of 
the  shrubs.  The  feature  was  unique,  and  one 
stepped  back  again  to  take  another  look.  This 
part  of  the  garden  did  not  appear  as  if  in  its 
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everyday  aspect,  but  more  as  an  exhibition  for 
a  particular  event.  Yet  this  was  not  the  case. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Veitch  hurried  the  party  off 
to  the  brakes  again,  which  were  to  take  the 
members  to  the  pavilion  in  another  part  of  the 
estate,  where  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild  had 
provided  lunch.  "  This  was  partaken  of,  and  a 
telegram  of  thanks  despatched  to  Mr.  Roth- 
schild, votes  of  thanks  given  also  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  and  the 
drive  to  Tring  Park  commenced  without  need- 
less delay,  the  party  reflecting  on  the  extra- 
ordinary good  condition  of  everything  at  Hal- 
ton,  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 

At  Tring,  a  halt  was  made  at  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild's  museum,  which  contains  very- 
much  that  is  interesting  in  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  life.  Time  was  insufficient  for 
anything  but  the  most  cursory  glance  at  this 
extraordinary  collection  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens. Leaving  the  museum,  tea  was  partaken 
of,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Rothschild,  and  a  telegram  of  thanks 
was  despatched  to  his  lordship.  After  tea,  thr 
party  divided,  and  one  part  made  an  inspection 
of  the  dairy,  Jersey  cows,  &c,  and  the  other 
part  accompanied  Mr.  Dye,  the  head  gardener, 
through  the  gardens,  for  which  purpose,  how- 
ever, the  time  was  all  too  short.  'Ihe  same  order 
and  magnificence  was  seen  here  as  at  Halton, 
and  the  style  is  even  more  formal.  A  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  and 
another  of  a  Weeping  Holly  excited  general  ad- 
miration. Those  who  made  a  tour  of  the  glass- 
houses and  saw  the  extraordinary  specimens  ol 
Phalaenopsis,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
extensive  collection  of  Orchids  generally,  and 
other  plants  and  fruit  trees,  were  well  repaid. 
Another  long  drive  to  Wendover,  and  the  party 
entrained  again  for  London,  reaching  the  ter- 
minus at  8.45  p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH  FLOWER  SHOW. 

July  26  &  27.— The  first  flower  show  held 
at  Scarborough  for  many  years  past  took  place 
on  the  above  dates.  The  show  was  promoted  by 
a  local  gentleman  to  benefit  the  Scarborough 
Hospital.  The  whole  of  the  prizes  and  ex- 
penses were  subscribed  privately,  so  that  the 
total  receipts  will  be  handed  to  the  institution. 
The  show  was  held  in  the  Belvedere  Gardens, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  owner,  G.  Lord 
Beeforth,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L.  These  grounds  have 
an  extensive  frontage  to  the  sea,  and  as  twelve 
vessels  of  the  Channel  Fleet  paid  a  visit  to 
Scarborough  at  short  notice  on  the  show  days, 
an  exceedingly  fine  view  was  to  be  had.  Those 
exhibitors  who  were  up  early  on  the  Thursday 
morning  staging  their  exhibits  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  arrival  and  anchorage  of  the 
fleet. 

As  the  Belvedere  Gardens  are  noted  for  their 
collection  of  Roses,  an  effort  had  been  male 
to  make  Carnations  the  leading  feature  of  the 
show. 

In  the_  class  for  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of 
American  or  Tree  Carnations  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  of  Iver,  won  the  1st  prize. 
In  the  same  tent  an  exhibition  of  cut  Tree  and 
"Malmaison"  Carnations  was  exhibited,  not  for 
competition,  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
of  Highgate.  (Gold  Medal.)  Silver  Medals 
were  also  given  to  Messrs.  G.  Boyes  &  Co., 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Young,  West 
Derby,  for  non-competitive  groups  of  Carna- 
tions. 

In  the  class  for  groups  of  Carnations  in  pots, 
Messrs.  Walshaw  &  Sox  won  the  1st  prize. 
In  the  class  for  Border  Carnations,  Messrs. 
W.m.  Artindale  &   Sox  were  placed  1st. 

The  other  outstanding  features  of  the  show 
were  the  Sweet  Peas,  the  hardy  flowers,  and 
the  bouqets  and  baskets.  The  class  for  twenty- 
four  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  in  distinct  varieties 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  a  70  feet  tent, 
and  although  four  prizes  had  been  offered,  they 
were  increased  to  six  to  recognise  the  merit  lii 
the  collections  shown  by  the  numerous  com- 
petitors. 

The  collections  of  hardy  flowers  provided  a 
mass  of  colour  in  another  tent,  and  here  again 
an  extra  prize  had  to  be  given.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son. 

Very  effective  trade  groups  were  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Kent  &  Brydon,  Darlington,  and  by 
Messrs.  J.  Lawrence  &  Sons,  Scarborough, 
each  of  whom  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

There  was  only  one  group  of  Orchids  staged, 


that  by  Mr.  John  Robson,  but  this  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
ripe  fruit  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  of 
Hadzor,  Droitwich. 

There  were  also  classes  for  Melons,  Peaches, 
and  Tomatos,  which  were  well  competed  for. 

The  show  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  prettv 
one,  and  was  held  under  almost  ideal  condi'- 
tions  ;  but  the  strong  counter-attraction  of  the 
inspection  of  the  warships  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  attendance.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  the  hospital  funds  will  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  about  £230. 


CARDIFF  &  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  25  lv:  j.6. — The  annual  show  was  held 
in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff,  on  the  above 
dates  in  delightful  weather.  The  show  was  one 
of  the  largest  held  by  the  society,  and  the  ex- 
hibits generally  were  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit.  The  arrangements,  carried  out  by  the 
executive  committee  and  their  energ  tic  secre- 
tary, Mr.  II.  Gillett,  both  lor  the  exhib.tors  and 
the  general  public,   were  admirable. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  occupying  15'J  square  feet,  and  in  whi,  h 
competition  was  keener  than  it  has  been  for 
al  years,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Son  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  H.  Oakley,  Esq.,  CaUli- 
cote  (gr.  F.  Wood)  being  2nd. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
to    produce    the    best    effect   on    a   space 
square  feet,  Mr-.   Evan  Lewis,  Llandafi  i . 
Wall:  took  first  honours,  and  J.  Howells,  Esq., 
Cardiff  (gr.  A.  Bloom)  was  2nd. 

Mr-.  Lewis  was  also  awarded  the  1st  prize 
in  a  class  for  a  group  of  the  same  size,  from 
which   Orchids   were  excluded. 

The  only  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  to 
occupy  a  space  of  40  square  feet  was  shown  bv 
W.  GREEN,  Esq.,  Cardiff  (gr.  J.  Xetford).  The 
same  exhibitor  also  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  six 
tuberous  Begonias  distinct,  with  very  fine  speci- 
mens :  2nd,  W.  Edwardson,  Esq. 

For  six  plants  suitable  for  table  decorations, 
S.  White,  Esq.,  Clifton  fgr.  f.  P.  Bruce)  was 
1st,  and  Lady  Hill  2nd.  For  six  table  plants 
distinct  Mr.  White  was  again  1st. 

For  specimen  Fuchsias  exhibited  in  pots  not 
exceeding  18  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  G.  N. 
Nurse  was  1st. 

Roses  were  shown  exceedingly  well,  consider- 
ing the  unfavourable  weather  just  previous  to 
the  show.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  of  each,  and  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  of  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  Me-sis.  |. 
Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester,  was  1st  with  a 
very  clean  lot ;  2nd,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Co.,   Ltd.,    Hereford. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses, 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Sons  were  against  1st, 
and  for  twenty-four  di-tinct  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Soxs  were  awarded  the 
Royal  II  irticultural  Society's  silver  medal  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  the  above  classes. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  collection  of  Roses 
shown  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  9  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches, 
the  competition  was  very  keen  ;  1st,  Mr,  J.  C. 
Crosslixg.  Penarth  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Ox- 
ford ;  3rd,  Mr.  W    Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Carnations  and  Picoiees  in  a  class  for  twelve 
blooms  distinct  were  very  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Tiverton;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Brooks  Smith,  Marychurch,  Devon.  For  six 
vases  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  distinct, 
shown  with  their  own  foliage,  Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Langdon  were  again  1st,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  2nd.  For  the  collection  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  shown  with  their  own  foliage 
and  occupying  a  space  6  feet  long  by  3  feet, 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon  and  Mr.  J.  God- 
frey again  won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  this  order. 
The  best  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  shown 
by  Mi.  W.  Treseder,  and  the  best  twelve  vases 
of  flowers  cut  from  herbaceous  plants  came  from 
General  Lee,  Dinas  Powis  (gr.  W.  Home). 

Sweet  Peas  made  a  fine  show,  and  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  two  large  tents.  Ft>r  nine- 
teen varieties  distinct,  shown  with  their  own 
foliage,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  won  the 
1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pitt,  Abergavennv, 
was  2nd.  Mr.  Jones  also  won  the  prize  given 
by  Mr.  R.  S3'denham  for  twelve  distinct  varie- 
ties, and  the  prize  given  bv  Mr.  Henrv  Eckford 
for  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Eckford 


varieties.  For  six  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  T. 
Jones  won  the  1st  prize  with  the  varieties — 
John  England,  Mary  Malcom,  Dora  Breadmorc, 
Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Lewis,  and  Dorothy 
Eckford. 

Decorative  Section. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  dinner  table  8  feet  by 
•1  ie  t  completely  laid  for  six  persons  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who  had 
a  b  autiful  arrangement  of  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Oncidiums,  etc.  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Case 
Brothers,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  had  the  best  hand  bouquet, 
5  bouquet,  bouquet  of  Roses,  two  baskets 
vers,  single  basket  of  flowers,  and  lady's 
spray. 

Fruit. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  fruit,  all  classcs- 
keenly  contested.  For  six  dishes  of  d 
sert  fruits,  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  MP. 
(gr.  W.  Strugnall)  won  the  1st  prize  with  Alicante 
Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peach,  Holborn  Favourite 
Mel  >n,  Biown  Turkey  Fig,  Humboldt  Nectarine, 
and  Large  Early  Apricot.  Mr.  H.  Pitt,  Aber- 
gavenny, was  2nd.  For  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  Rt.  Hon.  W.   II.  Long  was  again  1st. 

tables  were  good  all  round,  the  best  being 
shown  by  Lord  Aldenham. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Id   medals  were   awarded   to   Messrs.    Sut- 
SONS,  Reading,  lor  a  group  of  Gloxinias; 
Messrs.    Blackmore    &    Langdon    fur    cut    Be- 
gonias;  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,   Ltd., 
Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  fruit-trees  in  pots  ; 
s.   J.   Jefferies   &   Sons   for  a  group   of 
Conifers  ;    Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch. 
for  hardy  flowers  ;   Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  V 
for   Sweet    Peas ;    and   Messrs.    Dobbie   &   Co., 
R  ithesay,  for  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Silver     medals     were     awarded     to     Messrs. 

Garrawav    &   Co.,   Clifton,   for  hardy  flowers; 

i.   Dicksons,  Ltd.,   Chester,  and  Mr.   N. 

Lewis,  Bridgwater,  for  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr. 

VINCENT    Slade,   Taunton,   for   Pelargoniums. 

Bronze  medals  to  Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  for  Begonias;  Messrs.  Jarman 
iV  Co.,  Chard,  for  Centaureas,  etc.;  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey-,  Exmouth,  for  a  miscellaneous 
exhibit. 

DURHAM,    NORTHUMBERLAND,    AND 

NEWCASTLE    HORTICULTURAL 

AND  BOTANICAL. 

July  25,  26,  27. — This  show  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Northumberland  Agricultural 
Society's  show  in  ideal  weather,  and  there  was 
a  record  attendance,  at  any  rate,  on  the  first 
two  days.  The  show  was  one  of  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  Newcastle.  The  competition  in  almost 
all  the  classes  was  very  good,  and  the  exhibits 
were  excellent.  The  chief  feature  was  consti- 
tuted undoubtedly  by  the  Roses,  those 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  of 
Belfast,  in  the  collection  arranged  for 
effect  being  of  exceptional  merit.  Worthy 
of  note  also  were  the  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  which 
displayed  remarkable  cultural  ability.  When  it 
is  considered  that  all  the  best  plants  were  grown 
by  enthusiastic  pitmen,  whose  occupation  onlv 
permits  of  limited  time  for  the  care  of  their 
plants,  the  exhibits  were  the  more  praiseworthy. 
The  groups  for  effect  were  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly,  and  the  quality  of  them  was  below 
the  usual  standard.  The  hard-working  new 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Wilfred  Pace,  and  his 
assistants  are  to  be  congratulateo,  and  the 
larger  and  more  roomy  tents  secured  by  the 
council  aided  the  better  display  of  exhibits. 

In  the  open  classes,  that  for  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous growing  plants  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Ord  Brothers,  Newcastle,  Messrs.  Edmondson 
being  2nd.  For  six  specimen  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  Mr.  J.  Ellison,  Cramlington. 
1st,  the  fine  plants  of  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora,  Stephanotis,  Bougainvillea,  Rondeletia, 
and  Clerodendrons  being  excellent.  Mr.  R. 
Gardiner,  Dunston,  was  a  close  2nd. 

For  six  table  plants,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPhi 
(gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough),  MarkeS 
Weighton,  was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Ilej. 
ham,  2nd.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Roses 
arranged  for  eff.ct,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  were 
1st,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Soxs,  Aberdeen, 
2nd.  For  thirty-six  Roses  in  twelve  distihet 
varieties,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
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Newtownards..  were  1ft,  and  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  2nd.  For  forty-eight  blooms  in  twenty- 
four  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson 
were  1st ;  and  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  SONS. 
For  the  best  twelve  Roses  of  any  one  variety  of 
H.P.,  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons  were  1st,  and 
for  twelve  Tea  Roses  of  one  variety. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  herbaceous  and 
border  flowers  (Roses  excluded),  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  were  1st.  The  best 
eighteen  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co.  For  six  specimen 
glasses,  each  containing  six  blooms  of  Carna- 
tions, Messrs.  J.  Thompson  &  Son  won  the  1st 
prize.  The  cut  flower  classes  were  all  well 
filled,  and  there  were  some  close  competitions 
for  the  bouquets  and  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  &c. 
In  the  fruit  classes,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
local  exhibitors  were  particularly  successful. 
This  is  the  more  encouraging  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  few  of  them  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  exhibiting.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson  was  1st 
•with  fine  dishes  of  Grapes,  Apple3,  Pears, 
Teaches,  and  Nectarines ;  Mr.  J.  Tullett, 
Raby   Castle   Gardens,   was  2nd. 

For  four  dishes  of  fruit  (Pines  excluded),  Mr. 
J  Tullett  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr. 
McPherson  was  2nd.  For  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  not  fewer  than  two  varieties,  Mr.  W. 
Rome,  gr.  to  C.  Bewick,  Esq.,  Close  House, 
Wylam,  was  1st  with  fine  examples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburg ;  Mr.  J. 
Tullett  was  2nd.  For  two  bunches  of  White 
Muscat,  Mr  W.  Mark  was  1st;  and  for  two 
bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr. 
McPherson.  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  gr.  to  Sir  W. 
Eden,  Wendlestone  Hall,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  Black  Hamburg ;  and  Mr.  Bell  the 
best  two  bunches  Black  Grapes  any  other 
variety,  with  fine  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court.  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Tomatos  were  also  shown  well.  In  a  class  con- 
fined to  cultivators  residing  within  three  miles 
of  Newcastle  for  four  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr. 
Briggs   won   the   1st   prize. 

The  best  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds  of 
Vegetables  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Elliott  ;  and 
in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for  six  distinct 
kinds,  Mr.  iKeith  was  1st. 

In  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  competition  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Keith  was  an 
easy  first.  This  class  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  exhibition.  The  whole 
of  the  amateur  classes  were  keenly  contested, 
and  the  display  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

There  were  trade  groups  (not  for  competition) 
from  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
York  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Mr.  J.  Forhes,  Howick 
(Silver  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham  ; 
and  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
VISIT    TO    DORKING. 

July  23. — The  members  held  their  annual 
outing  on  Monday,  July  23,  when  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Dorking.  The  party,  which  numbered 
about  100,  on  arrival  at  Dorking  Station  at  once 
proceeded  to  Deepdene.  By  kind  permission  of 
her  Grace  Lily  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  full 
tour  of  these  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  was 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, the  head  gardener.  The  Orchid  houses 
were  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  great  admira- 
tion was  also  expressed  for  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house,  which  was  very  tastefully  laid  out. 
The  greenhouses  and  gardens  were  extremely 
well  kept  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

At  one  o'clock  the  members  proceeded  to 
the  Wheatsheaf,  High  Street,  Dorking,  for 
dinner,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan,  the  chairman  of  the  Society. 

The  opportunity  was  then  taken  of  presenting 
to  Mr.  G.  R.  Dean  and  to  the  Misses  Dean  the 
medals  of  the  Society  which  had  been  voted  by 
the  executive  committee  in  appreciation  of  their 
valuable  services  both  during  the  secretaryship 
of  their  late  father,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  and  also 
since  his  death  in  August  last.  Mr.  G.  R.  Dean 
suitably  acknowledged  the  presentations  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  sisters. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Society,  also  announced  that  it  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  secretary  by 
creating     a     "  Dean     Memorial     Medal,"    and 


appealed  for  subscriptions  towards  that  object. 
The  thanks  of  the  members  were  then  expressed 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson  for  his  labours  in  organis- 
ing the  day's  outing. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  drove  to  Broome 
Hall,  where  a  halt  was  made  to  enable  the 
members  to  inspect  these  grounds,  the  necessary 
permission  having  been  granted  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hargreaves  Brown.  The  party  were  met  by  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Fulchey.  The  carriage 
drive  was  planted  with  beautiful  shrubs  in  great 
variety,  whilst  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house  were  to  be  seen  some  magnificent 
standard  Portugal  Laurels.  On  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  road  were  splendid  specimens  of 
Conifers,  notably  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca, 
Abies,  and  Piceas  in  great  variety.  The  drive 
was  subsequently  continued  to  Ockley,  and 
thence  round  Holmwood  to  Dorking,  and  the 
party  returned  to  London  at  8. 30 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 


Richardias. — Amongst  a  batch  of  Richardia 
Elliottiana,  grown  from  own  saved  seed,  I  have  one 
plant  quite  different  from  the  rest  ;  the  leaves  are 
spotted  like  Elliottiana,  but  the  stems  are  not 
mottled  like  that  variety,  but  are  plain  green. 
They  are  long  and  shaped  like  an  arrowhead.  The 
flower  is  white,  with  a  narrow  band  of  violet  colour 
at  the  base  of  the  bloom  inside,  not  visible  outside. 
Is  there  any  variety  coloured  exactly  like  mine  ?  If 
not,  has  it  any  value  as  a  new  variety  ?  At  the 
time  of  saving  seed  I  only  had  two  varieties,  the 
one  named  and  R.  africana,  so  the  cross  to  me 
seems  peculiar  unless  it  has  reverted  to  one  of 
the  parents  of  R.  Elliottiana  which  I  am  not 
acquainted  with.  Arum  Lily.  [The  variety  is  an 
instance  of  variation  in  a  seedling,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  is  due  to  the  parent  having  been 
crossed  with  R.  Africana,  if  you  have  made  no 
attempt  to  do  this.  Without  seeing  the  plant  we 
cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  distinctiveness, 
and  certainly  not  its  financial  value,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  save  seeds  from  it  in  order  to 
see  what  variation  there  will  be  in  the  second 
generation. — Ed.  J 

Tea. — Where  can  I  purchase  growing  Tea  plants 
(Ceylon  or  Indian),  and  what  is  the  market  price  for 
them  ?     Tea  Plant. 

The  Keeping  of  Apples. — Can  anyone  say 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  Apples  with  any 
degree  of  success  in  the  same  way  (stored  in  tins 
and  buried  in  the  earth)  as  advised  lately  for 
Potatos.  We  grow  some  of  the  best  Apples  that 
are  produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  our  fruit- 
room  is  not  one  of  the  best,  and  we  find  the  late 
varieties  shrivel  to  such  an  extent  that  by  Christ- 
mas, or  before,  we  have  not  a  good  fruit  left. 
Any  suggestion  woull  be  much  appreciated  by 
"  Taylor,  Somerset." 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Carnations:  /.  E.  M.  Judging  from  the  speci- 
mens received  which  were  slightly  withered,  we 
do  not  think  the  variety  is  superior  to  existing 
sorts.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  seed- 
ling might  be  submiited  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee, 
but  the  next  meeting  will  not  be  held  until 
August  14,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  In  any  case  you 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  the  plants  for  another 
season. 

Disqualification  at  Exhibitions  :  E.  W.  Pre- 
sumably you  were  disqualified  for  showing  two 
species  of  plants,  in  the  place  of  one  plant,  in 
one  pot,  when  the  schedule  asked  for  six  plants 
distinct.  We  do  not  think  you  have  any  right 
of  complaint.  In  respect  to  the  other  case  you 
mention,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
although  Oranges  are  fruits  they  are  borne  on 
plants,  and  if  fruit-bearing  plants  were  not 
excluded  from  the  class  by  words  inserted  in  the 
schedule,  the  judges  would  not  have  acted  wisely 
in  disqualifying  the  Orange  tree. 

Figs:  C.  A.  B.  Your  fruits  are  affected  with  a 
fungus,  Cercospora  Bolleana  Burn  the  affected 
fruits  and  leaves,  and  spray  carefully  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 


Gardener's  Notice  :  Anxious  Reader.  We  think 
you  are  entitled  to  a  month's  notice.  Gardeners 
should  always  have  an  agreement  on  this  matter 
when  taking  up  a  situation. 

Grapes:  Mack,  Yorks,  and  F.  P.,  A  Subscriber. 
There  is  no  fungus  disease  present.  The  injury 
has  probably  been  caused  by  chill  when  a  deposit 
of  moisture  was  present  on  the  berries.  East 
York.  Your  grapes  are  affected  with  the  "Spot" 
disease  (Gloeosporium  ampelophagum)  so  often 
described  in  these  columns.  Burn  the  affected 
berries.  Next  year  spray  the  young  bunches 
with  liver  of  sulphur  (4oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water), 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  paint. 

Lily  Disease  :  It'.  H.  C.  Syringe  the  plants 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  consisting  of  one 
wineglass  of  formalin  mixed  with  two  gallons  of 
water. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  V.  Ailanthus  glandulosa. 
— J.  G.  Convolvulus  japonicus  albus,  otherwise 
Calystegia  pubescens. — L.   C.    From  last  week. 

1,  Senecio  Fuchsii,  Gmel ;  4,  Teucrium  polium, 
L. — M.    A.    W.     1,    Begonia — not  recognised; 

2,  Aristolochia  elegans  ;  3,  Gnaphalium  margari- 
taceum  ;  4,  Catananche  ccerulea  ;  5,  Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris  imbricatum  ;  6,  Adiantum 
Weigandi, — IK.  F.  H.  Spartium  junceum. — ■ 
Glasgow,  A  variegated  form  of  the  common  Elm 
Ulmus  campestris. — Strawberry  next  week. — 
/.  Miller.  Polystichum  aculeatum,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined  from  the  poor  specimen. — J..  M. 
F.  1,  Gnaphalium  margaritseum  ;  2,  Oenothera 
Youngi;  3,  Cimicifuga  racemosa  ;  4,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora;  5,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora  var.  ;  o, 
Tradescantia  virginica  alba. — C.  H.  P.  Ptelea 
trifoliolata. — G.  F.  J.  Acer  Negundo. — /.  C. 
Mutisia  decurrens. — Old  Subscriber.  The  Orchids 
next  week  ;  the  shrub  is  Leycesteria  formosa. 
— G.  H.  S.  1,  Cassinia  fulvida  ;  2,  Spiraea  cal- 
losa  ;  3,  Veratrum  nigrum  ;  4,  Inula  Helenium : 
5,  Lysimachia  clethroides  ;  6,  Cistus  ladani- 
ferus  ;  7,  Silene  Armeria. — S.  W,  Pancratium 
maritimum. — Flora.  Lathyrus  magellanicus 
(Lord  Anson's  Pea). — H.  A.  H.  Mandevilla 
suaveolens. — F.  H.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Carnations.  Send  them  to  a 
nurseryman  who  grows  them  in  considerable 
numbers  and  where  they  may  be  compared 
with  living  specimens. 

Peaches  :  Sir  B.  S.  The  fruits  were  very  fine 
ones  of  the  variety  Royal  George,  but  suffered 
considerable  bruising  in  the  post.  This  variety 
very  seldom  develops  much  colour. 

Peas  :  Kerry.  Your  Peas  are  badly  attacked  with 
Pea  mildew.  You  can  do  nothing  this  year. 
Do  not  sow  on  the  same  ground  next  year. 

Pelargoniums  :  Caution.  The  Pelargonium  cut- 
tings appear  to  have  been  planted  too  deeply. 
The  coloration  of  the  leaves  is  an  indication  of 
approaching  decay. 

Roses  :  /.  S.  U.  The  appearance  of  the  Rose 
buds  would  seem  to  indicate  ihat  the  weather  in 
your  district  has  been  uncongenial,  and  against 
the  proper  development  of  the  flowers.  There 
are  signs  also  of  mildew.  Beyond  this,  howe\er, 
we  have  not  discovered  any  disease  in  the  speci- 
mens received. 

Tomatos  :  it.  D.  The  fruits  are  badly  attacked 
with  the  fungus  Cladosporium  Lycopersici, 
frequently  described  in  these  columns.  You 
will  find  a  description  and  illustration  of  fruits 
similarly  attacked  in  The  Calendar  of  Garden 
Operations,  which  can  be  obtained  from  our  pub- 
lisher, price  7 Jd.  post  free. 

Tree  Carnations  :  J.  D.  C.  See  article  in  our 
issue  for  June  30  last,  p.  417.  There  is  also 
a  book  to  be  obtained  entitled  The  American 
Carnation. 

Communications  Received. — F.  J.  C. — W.  B. — A.  O.,  photo 
under  consideration  (with  thanks) — E.  H. — W.  G.  S.— 
Scott  Crescent — Gooseberry—  G.  N-,  next  week— Old  Sub- 
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GUNNERSBURY    HOUSE, 
ACTON. 

THERE  is  a  natural  beauty  in  the  undulat- 
ing character  of  the  grounds  around 
Gunnersbury  House,  visited  on  Friday, 
August  3,  by  the  members  of  the  Plant- 
Breeding  Conference.  This  natural  beauty, 
however,  has  gained  very  much  from  the 
many  years  of  clever  development  by  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  who,  for  the  past 
28  years,  has  had  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.,  as  his  head  gardener.-  This  de- 
velopment has  brought  out  many  charming 
garden  effects,  whilst  many  new  garden 
scenes  have  been  added,  each  complete  in 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  a 
garden  of  gardens,  and  is  decidedly  more 
interesting  than  one  lacking  so  many  features 
could   possibly   be. 

Some  of  the  pretty  nooks  are  worked  out 
from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  own  de- 
signs, as,  for  example,  the  pretty  little  coun- 
try Swiss  Garden,  with  sundial  in  the  centre, 
the  idea  for  which  was  obtained  in  a  quiet 
Swiss  retreat.     More  often  the  new  gardens 


result  from  conferences  with  Mr.  Hudson, 
who  always  superintends  every  detail  of  the 
work.  The  incentive  for  making  the  new 
and  dissimilar  gardens  on  the  borders  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  is  that  no  uninteresting 
nook  shall  be  allowed.  Whenever  one  such 
is  adjudged  to  be  not  doing  its  share  in  add- 
ing to  the  beauty  or  interest  of  the  garden 
it  is  made  to  illustrate  some  new  creation 
of  the  gardener's  art.  Thus  a  plain  brick 
wall  has  been  transformed  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  ruin  of  an  old  castle.  The  ancient- 
looking  windows,  door,  niches,  and  corner 
tower  are  now  beautified  by  a  host  of  pretty 
and    fragrant   plants    in   bloom. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  ruin  "  are  the  tanks, 
slightly  heated  from  the  overflow  of  the 
warmhouse  Lily  tanks,  and  in  which  are  ac- 
climatised the  handsome  blue  Nymphaea 
stellata,  Berlin  variety,  now  flowering  in  great 
profusion.  In  point  of  beauty,  however,  the 
enormous  blue  flowers  of  N.  gigantea  Hud- 
soni,  raised  at  Gunnersbury,  whose  lovely 
blooms  stand  a  foot  or  so  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  are  by  far  the  best. 

In  the  lake  beyond,  on  the  margin  of 
which  are  immense  clumps  of  Bamboos  and 
other  tropical-looking  plants,  the  white,  yel- 
low, rose,  and  crimson  Water  Lilies  make  a 
splendid  show,  some  50  varieties  of  different 
shades  being  now  in  bloom. 

Then  there  is  the  Japanese  Garden,  with 
its  wicket-gates,  tea-houses,  bridges,  and 
seats  of  Bamboo  cane,  very  large  living  speci- 
mens of  which  are  interspersed.  The  gardens 
are  most  carefully  designed  after  Japanese 
models,  the  stepping  stones  over  the  rocky 
ground  and  rivulets,  and  the  Japanese  lan- 
tern, the  pigmy  Conifers,  profusion  of 
Japanese  Lilies,  Iris,  and  the  Japanese  plants 
and  shrubs  constituting  it  quite  an  imitation 
of  a  Japanese  garden,  although  the  scene  is 
laid  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of 
London.  Beyond  the  Japanese  garden  is  the 
in  w  esl  feature  :i  1  hath  Garden  (see  Fig.  39), 
in  which,  in  elevated  patches,  with  a  rock- 
sided,  sunken  walk  dividing  the  two  sections, 
are  planted  large  quantities  of  all  the  best 
hardy  Ericas.  The  work  was  commenced  four 
months  ago,  and  already  bright  patchi 
Erica  cinerea  rosea,  Dabeocia  polifolia,  the 
white  bells  of  D.  polifolia  alba,  and  the  rosy 
tints  of  other  Heaths  give  good  effect,  which 
will  continue  until  all  are  in  bloom.  The 
rocky  margins  are  planted  with  Alpine 
plants,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  other 
bright  flowers.  From  the  lake  a  view  of 
the  mansion  on  the  highest  ground  re- 
veals a  most  brilliant  display  of  scarlet 
Tropaeolum,  "  Ball  of  Fire,"  which  runs 
in  three  broad  bands  above  the  old 
museum,  the  terraces  having  large  specimens, 
chiefly  of  Eastern  trees,  such  as  Pomegran- 
ates, Oranges,  and  Myrtles  in  tubs.  Large 
scented-leafed  Pelargoniums,  Agapanthus, 
and  other  showy  plants  are  always  kept  to 
change  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the 
terrace,  and  for  autumn  what  might  be 
called  mo/able  flower-beds,  made  up  of  20  or 
so  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  planted  in  huge 
tubs,  are  found  very  useful. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  cool,  shady  walks 
is  the  Ivy  Garden,  in  which  all  the  varieties 
of  Ivy  are  artistically  displayed,  the  sheltered 
nook  being  pleasant  at  all  seasons ;  beyond  is 
a  Rose  Garden,  the  main  bed  in  which  is  of 


Caroline  Testout,  some  600  specimens  being 
used  in  the  bed,  which  is  beautifully  set  with 
flowers.  Other  Rose  gardens  and  display  s  oi 
pillar  and  trailing  Roses  follow,  then  a 
broad  border  of  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
some  pretty  effects  in  mixed  bedding.  In  one 
group  Canna  King  Humbert  has  heads  of 
large  red  flowers  showing  well  above  the 
bronzy  leaves ;  in  another  the  Heliotropes 
raised  from  seeds  make  a  nice  bed ;  the 
Pentstemons  are  bright  and  of  fine  quality, 
Impatiens  Holstii  of  bright  cinnabar  scarlet 
colour,  and  at  another  point  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  flowers,  chiefly  annuals,  is  seen. 
Gerbera  Jamesoni,  the  brilliant  scarlet 
"  Transvaal  Daisy,"  has  been  acclimatised, 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  brightest  of  sum- 
mer flowers.  Those  now  in  great  beauty  are 
seedlings  raised  from  home-saved  seeds.  Near 
by  the  Gerberas  are  a  group  of  other  African 
bulbs— Crinum  Moorei,  C.  longifolium,  and 
the  hybrid  C.  Powellii  and  its  pure  white 
variety  all  finely  in  bloom. 

The  Plant-houses 
are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  showy  flowers 
and  of  fruits,  and  the  highest  success  is  at- 
tained in  each  branch. 

Several  houses  are  filled  with  Orchids,  in- 
cluding Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
together  with  a  large  batch  of  hybrid  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  etc.  The  show  of  flowers  at  pre- 
sent consists  mainly  of  a  number  of  the  fine- 
blue  Vanda  coerulea  and  some  Cattleyas  and 
Lajlias.  The  fine  white  Dendrobium  formo- 
sum  giganteum  is  one  of  the  specialities  of 
Gunnersbury  House,  where  it  annually  makes 
a  great  show,  and  has  been  grown  success- 
fully without  interruption  for  many  years.  So 
well  is  its  culture  understood  that  seedlings 
from  imported  seeds  are  germinating  freely 
and  making  sturdy  little  plants.  Habenaria 
militaris  is  sending  up  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers,  Phalaenopsis  Rimestadtiana  has 
verified  the  statement  that  it  is  the  most  use- 
ful PhaUenopsis  by  growing  well  and  send- 
ing up  fine  spikes  of  large  white  flowers, 
and  throughout  all  the  houses  the  best  evi- 
dence of  good  culture  is  given. 

The  ranges  of  vineries,  with  their  heavy 
crops,  tell  the  same  tale  of  success,  a  house 
of  varieties  of  Frontignan,  which  are  fa- 
vourites with  Mrs  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
being  an  unusual  sight.  Alpine  Strawberries 
are  also  favourites,  and  these  are  grown 
from  seeds.  Of  the  larger  varieties  of  Straw- 
berry which  have  fruited  well  this  year  is  a 
batch  which  had  fruited  in  April,  now  being 
rested  to  fruit  again  in  September.  The  Fig- 
houses  are  well  cropped,  and  each  house  has 
to  perfect  two  sets  of  Figs  in  pots  each  year. 
As  an  instance  of  prolonged  good  cropping  is 
a  tree  of  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  planted  in 
the  house  by  Mr.  Hudson  28  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  always  relied  on  for  a  crop, 
the  number  of  fruits  borne  by  it  this  year 
being  recorded  as  350. 


A  visit  we  paid  previously  to  these  gar- 
dens afforded  fresh  proof  of  the  satisfactory 
results  obtainable  from  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  It  is  some  years  since 
Mr.  James  Hudson  was  encouraged  by 
his  employer  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  and  to 
try  and  cultivate  specimens  of  pot  fruit- 
trees   similar  to  those   which   that   firm   had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  the 
Temple  and  other  shows.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  probably  been  able  to  judge 
from  the  collections  of  trees  since  exhibited 
publicly  from  Mr.  de  Rothschild's  garden 
how  apt  a  pupil  Mr.  Hudson  has  proved 
in  this  particular  branch  of  cultivation,  and 
we  say  pupil  advisedly,  for  Mr.  Hudson 
readilv  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  Rivers  for  the  many  useful  hints  they 
have  given  him,  and  confesses  to  have  imi- 
tated their  system  pretty  closely.  But  it  has 
to  be  pointed  out  that  experience  so  necessary 
in  all  departments  of  garden  practice  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  the  cultivation  of  pot 
fruit-trees.      Consequently    the    results    are 


sists  of  1,200  trees  would  cause  surprise,  for 
the  houses  appear  to  be  inadequate  for  so 
large  a  number.  Two  advantages  claimed 
for  this  system  seem  to  us  undeniable; 
it  affords  the  opportunity  to  cultivate 
in  a  given  space  mere  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  than  any  other  system,  and  it 
affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  longer  suc- 
cession of  a  particular  kind  of  fruit.  Appear- 
ances would  indicate  also  that  in  each  house 
a  greater  weight  of  fruit  can  be  ripened  than 
would  be  possible  if  stationary  trees  alone 
were  cultivated.  As  a  set-off  to  all  this  it 
must  be  admitted  that  trees  in  pots  give  much 
more  trouble  than  trees  in  borders,  and  con- 
siderable labour  is  involved  by  the  necessary 


but  they  are  not  necessarily  put  into  pots  of 
larger  size.  Unless  it  is  wished  to  grow 
them  into  larger  specimens,  the  plants  are 
taken  out  of  the  pots  and  sufficient  soil  is 
taken  away  from  the  roots  to  allow  of  fresh 
soil  being  rammed  all  round,  and  a  good  layer 
put  over  the  crocks,  even  when  put  into  pots 
of  exactly  the  same  size  as  those  from  which 
they  were  taken.  In  addition  a  moderately 
rich  top  dressing  is  applied  during  the  season 
of  growth,  generally  when  the  stoning  period 
has  been  reached 

But  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter 
into  details,  for  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  good 
enough  to  write  a  full  account  of  the  system 
of  cultivation  he  practices,  from  the  building 


Fig.  39. — the  new  erica  garden  at  gunnersbury  house. 


\Photo  by  John  Gregory. 


more  satisfactory  each  yea.',  and  we  need 
offer  no  excuse  for  again  drawing  attention 
to  the  subject. 

As  we  observed  the  trees  laden  with 
Cherries  or  Plums,  Peaches  or  Nectarines, 
and  saw  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
house  accommodation  that  exists  for  the  very 
large  number  of  trees  that  ripen  their  fruits 
therein,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
economy  of  the  system,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  Mr.  Hudson  could  tell  us  how 
many  fruits  are  obtained  from  each  house  in 
one  year.  Until  it  is  realised  that  the  trees 
fruit  in  succession,  and  that  at  all  seasons  of 
thd  year  there  are  many  of  them  out  of  doors, 
the   statement   that   the   collection   now   con- 


removal  of  the  trees  into  or  out  of  the  house 
as  they  are  needed  for  forcing,  or  when  they 
have  ripened  their  fruits. 

There  used  to  be  a  general  idea  that 
fruit  trees  so  cultivated,  and  therefore  suffer- 
ing the  restriction  which  is  essential  to  the 
system,  were  short  lived,  and  even  that  they 
were  only  profitable  for  very  few  seasons. 
We  hav?  referred  on  many  occasions  to  the 
contrary  experience  of  Messrs.  Rivers  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Hudson  has  had 
similar  results.  The  first  trees  he  purchased 
are  at  the  present  lime  as  fruitful  as  ever, 
and  give  every  indication  that  they  will  re- 
main so  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  trees 
are  re-potted  every  year  without   exception, 


of  suitable  houses  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits,  and  our  readers  will  shortly 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  this  in 
these  columns.  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  at  Gunnersbury  the  different 
successions  of  fruit  necessitate  the  houses 
being  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  trees  in  most  instances  throughout  the 
year.  Early  potted  trees  for  early  forcing 
follow  the  late  trees  at  once.  Figs  follow  the 
second  early  trees  and  others,  and  nearly 
complete  the  entire  round  of  the  year.  The 
house  is  only  used  otherwise  for  October  and 
November  Chrysanthemums.  Melons  and 
Tomatos  fill  up  any  spare  room.  In  the 
Strawberry  houses  Figs  follow  at  once.    The 
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trees  that  were  fruiting  at  die  time  of  our 
visit  were  heavily  cropped,  and  even  those 
that  had  yielded  their  fruits  bore  testi- 
mony of  what  they  had  done,  for  on  the 
labels  appeared  the  numbers  "  15,"  "  18," 
or  "  20,"  indicating-  (he  crop  of  Teaches  or 
Nectarines  that  had  been  gathered  from  the 
specimens.  Wc  know  that  more  gardeners 
cultivate  fruit  trees  in  pots  than  was  the  case 
formerly,  but  the  system  is  deserving  of  so 
much  wider  adoption  that  Mr.  de  Rothschild 
docs  a  public  ser.'ice  by  exhibiting  the  ex- 
cellent results  obtained  in  his  Gunnersburv 
garden.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  whom  we 
present  our  readers  with  a  photograph  (p.  105), 
1-  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  what  may  be  even 
more  interesting,  he  was  the  first  student 
who  obtained  the  maximum  number  of 
points  at  a  R.II.S.  Examination. 


the  pots  removed  so  soon  as  the  young  plants  are 
properly  rooted.  The  plan  is  good  enough  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  indeed  the  method  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon  if  it  be  desired  to  force  the  plants 
in  their  first  season.  An  attempt  will  be  here 
made  to  explain  a  much  more  satisfactory  method 
of  Strawberry  forcing,  and  one  which,  although  it 
entails  longer  waiting  for  the  crop,  is  infinitely 
cheaper  and  productive  of  far  better  results  in  the 
end  than  any  other  practice  hitherto  adopted. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — After 
the  outdoor  Strawberry  crop  is  over  and  the  annual 
cleaning  of  the  beds  has  been  begun,  a  number  of 
plants,  sufficient  to  yield  the  requisite  number  of 
young  plants  required,  should  be  left  untouched  so 
far  as  the  trimming  off  of  suckers  is  concerned,  and 
allowed  to  root  their  runners  into  the  soil.  The 
ground  should  of  course  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  a  slight  breaking  up  of  the  surface  to 
enable  the  young  plants  to  get  a  belter  hold 
will   be  advantageous'.     /No    furthsr  attention   is 


appear.  All  blind  or  weakly-looking  plants  should 
be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  only  those  which  show- 
promise  of  abundant  fruitfulness  be  allowed  to 
remain.  They  must  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
blossom,  but  each  bloom-truss,  before  it  opens, 
must  be  carefully  removed.  If  the  season  be  a 
dry  one,  an  occasional  watering,  with  shallow 
surface  cultivation,  will  improve  the  vigor  of  the 
plants,  which  at  this  time  will  be  concentrating  all 
their  strength  on  the  development  of  roots  and 
leaves. 

When  July  arrives  the  first  real  labour  in 
connection  with  the  plants  begins,  for  they  must 
be  lifted  bodily  with  a  good  ball  and  established 
firmly  in  their  fruiting  pots  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  at  least  by  the  second  week  in  August. 
The  pots  required  will  be  either  32's  or  24's, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  but  the  latter 
size  will  in  all  cases  be  quite  large  enough.  Let 
the  compost  be  a  good,  firm  loam,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand  and  about  one  part  in  live  of 
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A    METHOD     OF     CULTIVATING 
STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING. 

The  keynote  to  success  in  Strawberry  forcing  is 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  early  potted  plants  on 
hand,  with  the  fruiting  pots  full  of  roots  by  the 
end  of  September,  and  crowns  well  in  evidence 
before  the  winter  comes  on.  The  Strawberry  in  a 
pot,  intended  for  forcing  in  the  spring,  does  more 
than  half  its  work  before  the  growing  season  of  the 
previous  year  is  over,  but  unless  it  be  given 
facilities  for  so  doing,  one  might  just  as  well  save 
the  space  which  it  will  occupy  under  glass  later  on. 
Plants  which  have  not  practically  completed  their 
growth  in  the  autumn  are  next  to  useless. 

The  plan  usually  adopted  by  forcers  of  Straw- 
berries is  to  take  the  runners  of  the  current  year 
direct  from  the  bed  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  or,  better  still,  to  layer  them  into  small 
pots  while  they  (the  runners)  are  still  attached  to 
the  parent  plants,  the  suckers  being  severed  and 


now  needed  except  the  stopping  of  the  suckers 
when  they  have  rooted  one,  or  at  most  two,  sturdy 
plants.  It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  plants  which  produce 
the  most  suckers  are  very  often  the  least  fruitful. 
An  endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  if  possible 
to  mark  the  plants  which  during  the  past  season 
are  known  to  have  cropped  well.  This  knowledge, 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  will  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
and  enable  one  when  the  time  comes  to  select 
only  the  progeny  of  the  most  fruitful  plants  on 
the  bed. 

Beyond  an  occasional  look  round  to  see  that  the 
young  plants  are  free  from  weeds  and  have  plenty 
of  room  all  round  them,  they  will  now-  need  no 
further  thought  or  care  until  the  period  of  blossom- 
ing arrives  in  the  following  spring.  The  work  of 
selection  now  begins,  and  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  gone  over  so  soon  as  the  bloom-trusses 


well-rotted  cowdung  to  ensure  quick  rooting.  If 
carefully  lifted  the  plants  need  receive  no  check 
whatever,  but  it  is  essential  that,  if  the  weather  be 
dry  and  the  soil  hard,  a  good  watering  be  given  two 
or  three  hours  before  lifting. 

The  rest  of  the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  forcing,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  these  year-old  plants,  which  have  never 
been  allowed  to  fruit,  will  yield  a  far  heavier  crop 
than  any  runners  of  the  year,  however  carefully 
selected  and  subsequently  treated.  But  there  are 
other  advantages  in  connection  with  this  improved 
system.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  the  possibility 
of  blind  plants  being  selected  is  totally  avoided — a 
very  important  consideration  when  a  large  number 
of  plants  is  forced  and  house  room  is  as  precious 
as  it  usually  is  in  winter  time.  Twenty  per  cent. 
of  blind  plants  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
average,  and  if  these  can  be  left  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing,  the  advantage  in   room   saved   is    obvious. 
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Then,  again,  all  the  labour  of  potting  up,  moving, 
and  constant  watering  of  unproductive  plants  is 
entirely  done  away  with,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extra  amount  of  water  and  fertiliser  generally 
expended  upon  blind  plants  before  their  defects 
are  discovered.  There  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  no  single  drawback  to  the  improved 
system,  unless  it  be  that  the  crop  hangs  about  for 
a  couple  of  seasons  instead  of  only  one.  But  that 
drawback,  seeing  that  very  little  extra  labour  is 
involved  thereby,  is  well  outweighed  by  the  many 
advantages  of  the  system.     East  Sussex. 


heavy,  resting  on  gravel.  Spring  frosts  have  most 
affected  the  fruit  crops  this  season,  especially  Pears 
and  Plums.  James  Tally,  Osmaston  Manor  Gardens. 
Hertfordshire. — Twelve  degrees  of  frost  on 
April  20  and  frequent  sharp  frosts  to  the  end  of 
the  month  destroyed  the  stigmas  on  every  un- 
opened bloom,  whether  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam  ;  sub-soil  clay 
3  feet,  resting  on  sand.  C.  R.  Fielder,  The  Gardens, 
North  Myii'iis  Park,  Hatfield. 


Tiie  first  week  in  July  is  favoured  for  sum- 
mer pruning  of  hardy  fruit;  attention  is  given  to- 
laying  in  suitable  growths  of  stone-fruits  at  the 
same  time.  The  general  result  is  good  where  it  is 
properly  done  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  varieties  considered.  The  exceptional 
mild  winter  and  ungenial  spring  with  sharp  frosts 
almost  every  night,  together  with  subsequent 
drought  are  accountable  for  the  thinness  of  the 
/rait  crops.     The  soil  in  this  district  is  a  light  loam 


REMARKS    ON    THE    CONDITION 
OF   THE   FRUIT  CROPS. 

fSee  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pf.  64-70.) 
(Continued  from  page  85.) 
4,  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Bedfordshire. — East    winds,    with    the    tem- 
perature  ranging   from    25°    to    33°    during    the 
months  of   March   and  April,   seriously  affected 
stone  fruits,  but  App'es,  Strawberries,  and  Black 
Currants  are  record  crops.     The  soil  here  is  of 
gaulty   cl?y.     H.   Nimmo,    Cranfield  Court  Gar- 
dens, Woburn  Sands. 

The  fruit  crops  are  very  fair  all  ever  Bed- 
fordshire, with  tb.2  exception  of  Plums  and 
Pears.  1  may  say  this,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  17  and 
18,  of  seeing  the  country  from  Bedford,  Shifford, 
and  Luton,  to  Hitchin.  George  Mackinlay,  Wrist 
Park  Gardens. 

Buckinghamshire.  —  With  the  exception  of 
Plums  and  Sweet  Cherries  the  fruit  crop  here 
is  a  good  average  one.  The  Plums  and  Sweet 
Cherries  were  very  full  of  promise,  but  the  frosts 
in  April  and  May  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of 
the  bloom.  Pears  fell  off  when  small,  being  mucli 
damaged  by  frost.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  fruit  upon  most  trees.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  good. 
Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  good.  John 
Fleming,  The  Gardens,  Wc.vham  Turk,  Slough. 

The  cold  east  winds  and  frost  ruined  the 

Pear  and  Plum  crop.  The  Pear  midge  also  did 
much  damage.  Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead. 

All  fruit  trees  bloomed  fairly  well,  but  the 

late  spring  frosts  seriously  affected  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district ;  some 
orchards  are  absolutely  devoid  of  fruit.  Peaches 
on  walls  suffered  terribly  from  frost  on  the  night 
of  April  27,  some  of  the  wood  being  killed  out- 
right— fruits  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
frozen  to  the  centre.  Most  orchard  trees  are  badly 
infested  with  black  fly,  and  in  some  cases  mildew. 
W.  Hedley  Warren,  The  Gardens,  Aston  Clinton, 
Tring. 

Frosts,  which  averaged  from  3°  to  6°  from 

April  24  to  April  30,  most  seriously  affected  the 
fruit  crops  in  the  present  season.  James  Mac  Gregor, 
Mentmore  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Derbyshire. — The  present  season's  crops  were 
badly  affected  by  continued  cold  weather  during 
tbe  blooming  period,  and  by  extreme  drought 
since.  The  season  has  been  peculiar  in  the  fact  of 
continuous  cold  nights  without  any  severe  frosts, 
The  thermometer  has  fallen  below  40°  Fahr. 
many  times  this  month  (July),  and  this  is  only  a 
continuance  of  the  general  conditions  for  months 
past.     J.  C.  Tallaek,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

—  Apples  are  an  abundant  crop.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Apricots  are  much  below  the  average. 
Reu,  White,  or  Black  Currants  are  plentiful  and 
gor\  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are  a  good 
average  crop.  Strawberries  from  young  plantations 
were  large  and  of  good  flavour.  Fruit  from  the 
older  plantations  are  plentiful  but  small,  and  have 
not  ripened  well.     The  soil  here  is  from  medium  to 
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The  circumstances  that  have  most  affected 

the  fruit  crops  in  the  present  season  are  spring 
frosts.     Thcs.  Rivers  &■  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth. 

The  very  cold  nights  while  stone  fruits  were 

in  blossom  completely  destroyed  our  hopes  of 
getting  good  crops,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
good  crop  of  Cherries  and  a  very  moderate  one  of 
Peaches,  stone  fruits  are  quite  a  failure.  Small 
fruits  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  quality  is  good, 
while  Strawberries  have  been  good  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  ;  nuts  are  few  and  poor.  H .  Prime, 
Hatfield  House  Gardens. 


upon  a  gravel  subsoil ;  it  also  embraces  a  heavy 
land  upon  a  bluish-grey  clay  subsoil.  F.  II'.  Gooch, 
The  Gardens,  Edge  Grove,  Watford. 

Continuous  severe   frosts  during  April  and 

May  ruined  the  crops.  1  he  soil  is  a  strong  clay. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

In  common   with  the  cultivators  in   most 

counties,  we  who  live  in   Hertfordshire   have  to; 
lament   the  effects  of  frost  and  cold   winds  that 
were  prevalent  quite  late  in  spring.     Apples  are  a 
good,   average    crop,  but    Plums   and    Pears   arc 
exceedingly  few.    J.  C,  Watford. 
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Leicestershire. — The  severe  frosts  in  April 
during  the  time  stone  fruits  and  Pears  were  in 
flower,  and  the  cold  north-east  winds  which  were 
almost  continuous  during  the  flowering  season  of 
the  Apples,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  poor  fruit 
crops  in  this  district.  The  soil  is  loam  on  a  sub- 
soil of  red  clay.  D.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Hall  Gai  dens, 
Loughborough . 

The  fruit  crops  were  most  injured  by  frost 

on  April  27,  when  the  minimum  temperature  on 
the  grass  was  18",  and  at  4  feet  above  the  surface, 
fully  eNposed,  21°.  This  destroyed  half  the  crop 
of  Gooseberries  and  Pears,  all  the  Plums  on 
standard  trees,  also  the  Damsons.  Strawberries 
and  Apples  were  not  in  flower,  and  thus  escaped 
injury.  The  soil  was  stiff  clay  100  years  since,  but 
has  been  improved  by  various  additions ;  subsoil 
clay  of  the  middle  lias  system.  W.  II.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Northamptonshire,  ■ — Apples,  Pear;,  Plums, 
and  Strawberries  all  suffered  from  frosts  during 
the  flowering  stage.  Gooseberries  were  practically 
ruined  by  frost  on  May  18  when  they  were  almost 
ready  for  gathering.  Strawberries  have  suffered 
much  from  mildew,  following  a  severe  thunder- 
storm on  June  30.     R.  Johnston,  Wakefield  Gardens. 

Nottinghamshire. — The  prospects  of  a  good 
Pear  and  Plum  season  were  entirely  spoiled  by  the 
late  frosts.  When  in  full  blossom  heavy  rain, 
followed  by  8°  of  frost  on  one  night  completely 
ruined  tile  crop.  Janus  Gibson,  Welbeck  Gardens, 
Werksof . 

A!)   our  fruit   crops  are  up  to  the  average 

except  Plums,  which  wire  badly  injured  with 
frost.  Being  sheltered  we  get  less  frost  here  than 
is  experienced  in  neighbouring  gardens.  James  B. 
Allan,  Osberton  Gardens,  Worksop. 

The     circumstance    which     most    affected 

the  fruit  crops  in  the  present  season  was  the  May 
frosts.  The  soil  is  red  clay  (Keuper  mail).  J .  R. 
Pearson  &■  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Loudham. 

Oxfordshire. — Had  it  not  been  for  the  late 
spring  frosts  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  would  have 
been  exceptionally  heavy.  /.  b road foot,  Shotivei 
Gardens,  W heathy. 

Shropshire. — The  continuous  north-east  winds 
during  April  and  May  seemed  to  paralyse  the  fruit 
crops.  On  the  whole  I  have  a  good  half  crop  of 
Apples,  but  they  are  very  irregular  ;  some  trees  1 
have  had  to  thin,  while  others  have  few  or  none. 
Of  Pears  there  is  only  a  sprinkling,  Plums  on  walls 
are  about  one  third  of  a  crop,  small  fruits  are 
nearly  a  failure,  but  Strawberries  were  a  full 
average  crop.    James  Louden,  The  Qninta,  Chirk. 

■ Frosts   in   April    did    most  damage    to  the 

blossom,  especially  the  severe  attacks  (10°)  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  and  morning  of  the  27th,  and 
when  the  trees  were  covered  with  snow  ami  water, 
which  was  turned  into  ice  (half-inch  thick)  in  my 
garden.  I  never  saw  such  injury  to  fruit  trees. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  Apple  crop 
escaped  so  well.  Cox's  Orange  suffered  worst- 
much  of  the  foliage  being  blackened,  as  well  as  the 
flowers.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  with  gravel. 
A.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway,  Shifnal,  Salop. 

Staffordshire.  —  Adverse  circumstances  this 
season  have  been  as  follows  :  Apples  have  suffered 
from  caterpillar  ;  Pears  from  frost  and  black  spot  ; 
Plums  from  frost  and  aphis  ;  and  red  and  black 
Currants  from  aphis.  The  surface  soil  is  of  stiff 
loam,  and  the  sub-soil  waterclay.  interspersed  with 
stones.  George  Woodgate,  Rolleston  Hall  Gardens, 
Burton  on-Trent. 

The  sharp  frost  (8C)  which  occurred  on  the 

morning  of  the  27th  April  quite  ruined  the  Damson 
and  Plum  crops,  as  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  at 
the  time,  and  snow  and  rain  had  fallen  late  on 
'the  previous  night.  The  trees  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  ice  the  next  morning. 
John  ]\'allis,  Woore,  Newcastle. 


Warwickshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  again 
grievously  disappointing,  more  especially  of 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  yet  the  flowering  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  We  have  again 
the  far  too  frequent  visitation  of  spring  cold, 
which  no  blossom,  no  matter  how  strong  it  may- 
be, can  withstand.  There  are,  however,  a  few- 
estates  round  here,  Barston  Hall  for  instance,  the 
seat  of  John  Roderick,  Esq.,  where  they  are  more 
favoured,  very  probably  from  their  higher  eleva- 
tion. I  noted  at  that  place  good  average  crops  of 
such  varieties  as  Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Orange, 
Warner's  King,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Jolly  Beggar, 
Newton  Wonder,  Ecklinville,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apples.  On  the  Manor  Fruit  Farm  at 
Knowle,  belonging  to  Edward  Tangye,  Esq.,  there 
is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Apples  for  such  a  season  on 
the  young  trees,  which  are  in  the  best  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  this  year  Mr.  Tangye  is  highly 
optimistic  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  his  Warwick- 
shire venture;  his  land,  which  is  fairly  well 
sheltered,  is  of  a  light  loamy  texture,  resting  on  a 
red  marly  clay  formation,  on  which  almost  all 
fruit  crops  succeed  well.  Along  the  road  we  occa- 
sionally see  a  tree  carrying  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
fruit,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  this 


JAMES    HUDSON.    V.M.H. 
(See  page  101.) 

neighbourhood.  On  July  18  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coun- 
ties Mutual  Improvement  Association  in  their 
outing  to  Batsford  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale  ;  this  necessitated  a  most  interesting  railway 
run  through  Worcester,  Pershore,  Fladbury,  and 
Evesham  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh.  During  the 
run  through  that  fruit-famed  district  I  saw  nothing 
better  in  fruit,  perhaps  not  even  so  good  as  we 
have  it  here,  notwithstanding  their  warmer  soils. 
The  cause  which  brought  about  the  general 
disaster  to  fruit  crops  was  the  extreme  and  con- 
tinuous cold  weather  during  the  flowering  period, 
against  which  the  favoured  warm  geological  for- 
mation of  the  old  red  sandstone  rocks  of  either 
Worcester  or  Hereford,  or  even  of  the  mixed 
geological  formation  of  Gloucester,  apparently,  can 
afford  no  immunity,  and  it  is  exceedingly  mortify- 
ing to  British  growers  to  find  the  warm  sun  of  this 
lovely  summer,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  wasted 
on  the  production  of  only  a  crop  of  luxuriant 
loaves ;  whilst  America,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  will  be  pouring  their  first  supply  into 
our  markets,  carrying  away  so  much  money, 
in  which  we,  for  this  year  at  least,  can  have 
but  small   participation.      Insect  pests    have  this 


season  been  even  more  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some than  I  remember  them  to  have  been  ;  not 
only  are  they  on  our  Roses,  fruit  trees,  &c,  but 
Oak  woods  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  what  ought 
to  have  been  leafy  June,  were  at  that  time  as  naked 
and  as  free  of  leaves  as  they  were  during  mid- 
winter ;  they  have  now  recovered,  but  I  think 
there  will  be  but  few  Acorns,  as  there  were  also 
last  year.     W.  Miller,  Berkswell.  % 

Berkshire. — The  present  is  our  worst  season  for 
the  past  20  years,  owing  to  cold  winds  and 
late  frosts.  Our  soil  is  very  light,  resting  on  gravel. 
/.  Howard,  Benham  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 

There  can   be   no   doubt  that   the  severe 

frosts  experienced  in  May  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  Plum  and  Pear  crops 
here.  Most  fortunately  Apples  and  small  fruits, 
together  with  Strawberries,  were  particularly  back- 
ward at  the  time.  The  soil  here  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  retentive,  with  subsoil  of  stiff  clay. 
Wm.  Pope,  Highclere  Gardens. 

Dorsetshire. — The  cold  winds  and  frost  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  mostly  affected  the  fruit  crops 
in  this  district,  but  as  our  garden  lays  over  600  feet 
above  the  sea-level  our  trees  are  naturally  later  than 
most  of  those  in  the  district,  with  the  result  that 
our  bloom  escaped  damage.  Aphis  has  been 
troublesome.  Our  soil  varies,  but  is  chiefly  of  a 
sandy  nature,  with  chalky  subsoil  ;  in  other  parts 
subsoil  is  of  green  sand.  Harry  Birkinshaw.  I 
ington  Court  Gardens,  Cremkeme. 

The  frost  on  April  15,  16  and  17,  viz.,  9*, 

8°  and  6°  respectively,  killed  much  of  the  bloom 
on  Pear,  Plum  and  Sweet  Cherry  trees.  But  the 
irost  On  April  27.  viz  ,  'J1',  finished  the  work  com- 
pletely on  Pyramid  Pears,  Plums  and  Gooseberries. 
To  frost  alone  I  attribute  the  loss  of  these  crops. 
The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  loam  on  rocky  subsoil  of 
varied  depth.     T.  Turton,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne. 

The  fruit  crops  are  much  below  average  in 

this  district,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  very  cold 
weather  experienced  in  early  May  when  the  young 
fruits  were  tender.  Apples  with  a  few  exceptions 
escaped  and  carry  a  fair  average  crop.  Stone 
fruits  of  all  sorts  are  under  average.  Plums, 
Peaches  and  Cherries  have  about  half  crops.  Of 
Apricots  there  are  none.  Pears  are  half  a  crop,  but 
the  quantity  is  good  and  the  trees  are  clean.  The 
soil  is  a  light  loam  and  vegetable  mould  on  loose 
sandy  gravel.  Ben.  Campbell,  The  Gardens,  Kingston 
House,  Dorchester. 

Hampshire. — The  unpropitious  circumstances 
this  season  were  frost  in  April  and  May  with  long 
spells  of  cold,  sunless  weather,  followed  by  drought 
m  April,  when  the  rainfall  was  but  0  63  for  the 
month.  Ours  is  a  heavy  retentive  soii  over  a 
2  feet  pan  of  clay  then  chalk.  E.  Molyneux, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

The  frosts  of  April  11,  15,  and  16,  were  the 

chief  cause  of  the  Plum,  Pear,  Apricot,  and 
Gooseberry  crops  amounting  as  they  do  to  little 
more  than  nothing.  Our  soil  is  stiff  clayey  loam 
on  a  subsoil  of  London  clay.  A.  G.  Nichols, 
Strathiieldsaye  G aniens. 

The  failure  of  Pears  and  Plums  this  season 

is  due  to  the  severe  frosts  when  the  trees  were  in 
flower  :  during  the  month  of  April  we  registered 
a  total  of  over  50"  of  frost,  and  on  several  nights 
in  May  we  had  4°  and  5".  Our  soil  is  very  light, 
resting  on  gravelly-clay  subsoil.  /.  Wasley,  S' 
Manor  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

Kent. —  Continued  cold  winds  from  the  east 
when  the  trees  were  in  bloom  has  most  af- 
fected the  fruit  crops  here  in  the  present  season. 
The  soil  is  fairly  stiff,  with  a  subsoil  of  "  pinnick." 
This  latter  is  red,  very  stiff  (much  like  clay),  and  is 
full  of  small  stones.     G.   Woodward,  Barham  Court. 
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Spring  frosts — continued  low  temperature — 

both  in  the  flowering  and  setting  time,  caused  much 
destruction  to  all  fruit  crops,  excepting  Apples, 
which  are  partial,  but  splendid  in  our  nurseries. 
Strawberries  have  been  the  best  soft  fruit  crop 
where  they  escaped  the  May  frosts.  Our  soil  is 
sandy  loam  over  Kent  ragstone.  George  Bunyard, 
Maidstone. 

Probably  the  frosts  oh  April  20,  24  and  2G, 

and  hail  on  the  29th  were  most  harmful  to  Plums, 
Cherries  and  Pears.  There  was  no  frost  while  the 
Apples  were  in  bloom.  The  following  low  tem- 
peratures occurred  in  April  (Kew  verification)  : — 
(Sheltered) :  20,  32°  ;  24,  308°  ;  26,  32°;  29,  323°. 
(On  Grass)  :  20,  30°  ;  24,  30'8° ;  26,  29°  ;  29,  29°. 
The  soil  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  resting  on  the 
outcrop  of  the  lower  greensand  or  Kentish  rag, 
and  much  mixed  with  large  and  small  stones. 
Alfred  0.  Waiter,  F.L.S.,  Ulcombe  Plaee,  Maidstctti. 

The  failure  of  Plums  in  this  district  is  owing 

to  the  flowers  having  been  few  and  weak.  Late 
frost  and  continued  easterly  winds  most  affected 
Pears.  Apples  are  plentiful  in  situations  having  a 
western  aspect.  Some  Apple  orchards  facing  east 
have  unsatisfactory  crops,  though  the  trees  flowered 
plentifully.  Geo.  Fennell,  Boviden,  Hadloiv  Road, 
To'iibHdge. 

Middlesex. — The  severe  frost  in  May,  followed 
by  east  winds,  greatly  injured  the  tender  foliage. 
Black  Fly  has  been  most  troublesome.  Our  soil 
is  very  light,  resting  mostly  on  gravel,  and  re- 
quires much  feeding  and  moisture — mulching  in 
such  a  case  is  most  important.  Geo.  Wythes,  Syon 
House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Apples  in  some  instances  have  heavy  crops, 

but  they  have  suffered  very  much  from  drought. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  excellent — this  I 
attribute  to  the  strength  of  the  flowers  through 
keeping  the  trees  thinly  trained,  free  of  insects, 
and  the  trees  were  not  allowed  to  carry  too  heavy 
a  crop  of  fruit  last  year.  We  protected  the  trees 
heavily  during  the  late  spring  frosts.  Other  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Pears,  are  very  satisfactory. 
A  few  of  the  large  blooms  and  buds  of  the  Straw- 
berry got  nipped,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  crop  of 
fruils  was  very  satisfactory.  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific should  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  Our  soil 
is  of  a  sandy  nature  and  not  very  deep,  resting  on 
gravel.  Heavy  top-dressings  and  mulchings  are 
therefore  very  essential.  H.  Markham,  The  Gar- 
dens, Wrotham  Park,  Burnet. 

Aphis  has  this  year  been  worse  than  I  have 

ever  known  it  to  be,  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Our  soil  is  of  light  loam,  with  gravel  subsoil. 
James  Haiii/tes,  Oslerley  Par!;. 

Surrey. — Late  spring  frosts  destroyed  all  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  crops,  which  promised  to 
be  exceptionally  good.  The  soil  is  very  sandy 
and  the  subsoil  also  sand.  S.  T.  Wright,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,   Wisley,  Ripley. 

Heavy  mulching  and  strawing  down  very 

early  preserved  the  moisture  in  a  naturally  dry 
soil,  so  that  our  Strawberry  crop  was  exceptional. 
Plum  trees  here  set  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the 
majority  fell  after  attaining  the  size  of  Peas.  I 
consider  the  pollen  was  affected  by  the  frosts  and 
east  winds  experienced  then,  so  that  it  could  not 
properly  perform  its  functions.  The  soil  is  chalky 
loam,  on  a  chalky  subsoil.  IV.  P.  Bound,  Gatton 
Park  Gardens,  Reigate. 

The  blossom  on  Plums  was  enormous,  but 

the  frost  took  it  all.  The  same  applies  to  Pears 
standing  in  the  open,  but  the  wall  trees  are  bearing 
a  half  crop.      II'.  Willis,  Shirley   Vicarage,  Croydon. 

The  fruit  crops  were  considerably  affected, 

not  only  by  the  late  frosts,  but  by  the  severe 
north-east  winds,  which  prevailed  for  such  a  long 
period.  The  soil  here  is  exceedingly  light  and 
sandy,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  pure  sand.  Wm. 
Honess,  Cobham  Park  Gardens,  Cobham. 
(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT. 
The  words  Paul  and  Roses  are  almost 
synonymous  terms.  We  should  not  like  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  beautiful  Roses  to  which  the 
prefix  Paul's  could  be  added,  but  this  perhaps  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that 
for  about  100  years  this  famous  house  has  been 
sending  out,  year  after  year,  new  varieties  ;  some, 
perhaps,  of  more  value  than  others,  but  collec- 
tively enough  to  furnish  a  Rose  garden  in  them- 
selves. The  nurseries — for  there  are  four  of 
them — comprise  an  area  of  over  150  acres  of 
ground,  and  herein  are  contained  Roses  in  their 
thousands,  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety 
and  species.  Fields  of  Roses,  walls  of  Roses, 
banks  and  pergolas  glowing  with  Roses,  some 
trailing  over  banks,  others  sweeping  their  grace- 
ful wreaths  of  flowers  from  tall  standard  stems, 
the  so-called  Rose-garden  with  its  severely  geo- 
metrical design,  miniature  rock  garden  species, 
such  as  R.  Wichuriana  variegata,  and  another 
which  is  beautifuJ  by  reason  of  its  curious- 
coloured  spines  in  contradiction  to  its  near 
neighbour  R.  alpina,  the  thornless  Rose ;  the 
so-called  Scotch  Roses,  the  China,  Moss,  Ever- 
green, and  a  host  of  other  things  that  must  be- 
wilder even  the  most  ardent  Rosarian,  and  re- 
quire a  lifetime  and  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a 
man  as  George  Paul  himself  to  master.  No- 
thing is  perhaps  more  striking  than  the  differ- 
ence of  habit  and  growth  seen  in  the  varieties  ; 
some  form  large  trees,  others  are  mere  pigmies. 
One  plant  of  Rosa  rugosa  repens  measured 
seven  good  paces  through  each  way — seven 
yards  of  tangled  growths  bearing  large,  white, 
single  flowers  in  countless  numbers. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  newer  Roses,  for  in 
this  Rose  mart  is  gathered  all  the  newest  and 
best  from  all  sources.  To  commence  with, 
Dean  Hole  has  a  fine  pyramidal  centre  and  per- 
fect form,  the  colour  being  a  mixture  of  salmon 
and  carmine,  a  charming  blend.  The  habit  is 
vigorous  and  free-flowering.  Mad.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  of  a  pale-blush  tint,  resembling  a 
beautiful  light-coloured  La  France.  The 
Dandy,  a  dainty  little  flower  of  dark  crimson 
colour,  was  raised  from  Bardon  Job.  A  pocket 
edition  of  its  parent,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  use 
as  a  button-hole  flower.  Cherry  Ripe  is  a  bright- 
coloured  Hybrid-Tea  Rose,  with  colour  sugges- 
tive of  its  name — a  cherry  crimson.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  needed  in  a  bedding  or 
a  forcing  Rose,  and  is  recommended  for  market 
purposes.  S.  M.  Rodocanachi  is  a  great  beauty 
of  a  lovely  satm-rose  shade,  and  is  becoming 
well  known.  David  Harum  is  also  already 
familiar  to  many  of  us,  although  it  must  still  be 
considered  a  new  variety.  It  is  of  American 
origin,  and  a  not  unworthy  alien.  The  breed  is 
Hybrid  Tea,  and  it  has  size,  form,  and  colour  to 
commend  it.  The  last-named  attribute  is  rosy- 
pink.  It  is  very  free  in  blooming.  George 
Laing  Paul  is  perhaps  the  finest  II. -T.  yet 
raised,  a  very  fragrant  flower  erect  on  long 
stalks,  that  display  the  blooms  well  above  the 
vigorous  foliage.  The  colour  is  deep  carmine  — 
almost  crimson,  and  the  flower  is  shapely.  Flor- 
ence Pemberton  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  1902.  A  pink  flowei 
with  plenty  of  petals,  which  overlap  and  reflex 
in  perfect  form,  entitling  it  to  be  classed  among 
exhibition  varieties.  Richmond  takes  its  name 
from  Richmond,  the  American  city  that  sup- 
plies us  with  another  luxury  of  the  vegetable 
world.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Hill  of  that 
place.  Extreme  floriferousness  is  one  of  its  de- 
sirable characters ;  in  addition  it  is  fragrant, 
good  in  form,  and  is  carried  on  tall,  stiff  stems. 
The  colour  is  bright  red.     Etoile  de  France  we 


must  pass  over,  for,  although  good  otherwise, 
it  has  the  bad  quality  known  as  "  burning. "- 
Hon.  Ina  Bingham  has  also  a  defect,  for  al- 
though its  petals  are  of  exquisite  tint  and  very 
large,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  fulness  to  place  it 
in  the  first  ranks.  Countess  Annesley  and 
Countess  of  Derby  are  both  H.T.s  of  a  salmon 
shade  ;  the  latter  has  a  most  perfectly  shaped 
bud. 

Nellie  Johnstone  is  a  grand  new  Tea  Rose 
raised  by  Mr.  Paul  from  Mme,  Berkeley  x. 
Catherine  Mermet.  It  more  resembles  the  first- 
named  progenitor,  but  is  a  little  fuller,  and  of 
a  pink  shade.  M.  H.  Walsh  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  famous  American  raiser,  who  has 
given  us  such  fine  things  as  Hiawatha  and  Lady 
Gay.  It  is  a  H.P.  of  rich  velvety  crimson 
colour,  very  large  in  size,  and  worthy  a  place 
among  the  best  of  new  Roses.  Tea  Rambler  is 
a  decided  novelty,  and  has  resulted  from  the 
crossing  of  a  Tea  variety  with  a  climbing  Rose. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Weeping  Roses, 
with  exceptionally  strong  growths,  upon  which 
it  produces  clusters  of  flowers  in  profusion. 
The  colour  is  a  deep  coppery  pink,  which 
changes  with  age  to  a  paler  shade.  Other  good 
climbing  or  pillar  kinds  are  the  well-known 
Lady  Gay,  here  quite  fulfilling  the  good  repu- 
tation it  has ;  Una,  a  creamy  white-flowered 
Rambling  Briar  ;  Trier,  with  dense  clusters  of 
creamy-white  blooms,  and  The  Lion,  with 
flowers  of  a  bright  crimson  shade.  We  may 
here  remark  in  passing  that  of  all  these  charm- 
ing climbing  Roses  now  so  popular  none  was 
more  beautiful  than  Wallflower,  not  new  in- 
deed, but  with  scarcely  a  peer  among  a  galaxy 
of  its  kind.  Mad.  Paul  Olivier  may  best  be 
described  as  an  improved  Georges  Nabonnand. 
Mons.  Paul  Lede  is  a  vigorous  H.T.  of  a  beau- 
tiful buff  orange  shade,  with  a  suspicion  of  rose. 
The  large  J.  B.  Clark,  the  flower  of  last  year's 
National  Show,  whose  huge  petals  are  maroon 
scarlet,  was  in  its  full  beauty.  Elisa  Robichon 
is  one  of  the  Wichuriana  Roses  with  petals  of  a 
soft  yellow  shade.  Mad.  J.  Gravereaux  is  a 
climbing  Tea  Rose — a  flower  of  good  shape  with 
yellow  buff-coloured  petals.  A  plenteous  suc- 
cession of  flowers  are  produced,  and  it  forms  a 
capital  variety  for  wall-covering.  We  will  con- 
clude our  notice  of  the  newer  Roses  with  mention 
of  Messrs.  Paul's  H.T.  Lady  Battersea.  The 
flowers  are  light  crimson  with  an  orange- 
coloured  base,  and  they  are  produced  on  tall, 
straight  stalks,  a  valuable  feature  in  a  Rose  for 
cut  purposes. 


Interesting   Species. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  nursery  so  lai 
devoted  to  Roses,  there  is  an  interesting  1 
tion   of   rare   and   peculiar   species.      The  green 
Rose  R.  viridiflora  cannot  be  termed  a  beauty,    .' 
and  few  would  care  to  afford  it  a  place  in  their 
Rosary,  but  the  thornless  Rose  R.  alpina,  bein 
without  thorns,  is  surely  perfection  indeed,  and 
the  double-flowering  form  is  not  to  be  despised 
from   a   decorative   point   of   view.      Then   there 
is    its    antithesis    R.    sericea    var.    pteracantha, 
which   is   all   thorns   and   bristles;    indeed,    tb 
long,    flattened    decurrent    spines   are   extremely 
handsome  when  in  a  young  state,  and  with  the 
sun  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  beholder    they 
glow  a  beautiful  ruby-red. 

The  tiny  Wichuriana  variegata  we  have 
already  mentioned :  its  foliage  is  slightly 
scented.  Rosa  rubifolia  bears  the  handsomest 
foliage  of  all  the  genus  Rosa,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection  for  its  ornamental 
wood  and  foliage  alone.  These  are  coloured 
red,  and  are  admirable  for  mingling  in  vases  of 
cut  Roses,  or  indeed  of  any  flowers.  Another — 
R.  lucida  (syn.  R.  nitida) — has  also  ornamental 
leaves  and  wood.  The  leaves  are  shining  and 
tinted   red;    R.    lucida   "Vivid"   turns   a  lovely 
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colour  in  the  autumn.  R.  setigera  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  Raspberry,  so  much  do  the 
canes  and  leaves  resemble  that  plant.  Rosa 
rugosa  is  seen  in  many  forms  ;  some  have  been 
crossed  with  H.P.s  to  improve  the  flowers,  but 
the  old  type  is  unsurpassable  among  Roses  for 
its  charming  fruits  in  the  autumn.  R.  Ander- 
soni  is  one  of  the  so-called  perpetual  flowering 
kinds ;  its  single  pink  coloured  flowers  possess 
much  merit.  Rosa  Kazanlik  we  should  probably 
pass  by,  but  the  flower  that  furnishes  Attar  of 
Roses  cannot  be  thus  slighted  ;  and,  after  all, 
one  cannot  judge  of  merit  from  appearances 
alone. 

We  see  here  also  the  old  Cabbage  Rose  of  our 
cottage  gardens  ;  the  parti-coloured  Rose — York 
and  Lancaster;  and  Rosa  mundi,  which  is  more 
often  sold  as  the  York  and  Lancaster  Rose,  and 
which  is  probably  the  better  of  the  two  ;  the  old 
Maiden's  Blush,  a  great  favourite  still  ;  the 
big  leaved  R.  macrophylla,  which  has  foliage 
more  like  an  Acacia  than  a  Rose;  the  Bom  anlt 
Rose  (ft.  alpina)  Morletii,  a  vigorous  climber ; 
the  strong  growing  R.  Brunonis,  with  single 
white  flowers  and  fine  glaucous  foliage  ;  and  a 
host  of  others. 

The  collection  of  ornamental  leaved  trees  and 
shrubs  in  these  nurseries  is  remarkably  rich  and 
varied  ;  the  50,000  fruit  trees,  the  Conifers,  or 
the  thirty  plant-houses,  all  filled  with  general 
nursery  stock,  would  each  require  a  separate 
note  to  do  them  justice. 


THE    CRAVEN    NURSERY,    CLAPHAM, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The  Craven  Nursery  at  Clapham,  in  York- 
shire, is  now  well  known  to  lovers  of  Alpine 
flowers,  especially  to  those  who  have  an  - 
tunity  of  seeing  the  exhibits  made  by  the  nur- 
sery at  the  Temple  and  other  shows,  where  taste- 
fully-arranged rockwork  displays  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  flowers  which  are  the  speciality  of 
the  nurser} — the  best  of  the  plants  suited  for  the 
rock  garden.  Its  situation  is  not  particularly 
convenient  for  the  traveller,  lying,  as  the  ch  inn- 
ing village  of  Clapham  does,  upwards  of  a  mile 
fiom  the  station,  which  is  itself  on  a  cross- 
country line,  the  branch  of  the  Midland  from 
Settle  to  Carnforth,  &c.  For  the  growth  of  Al- 
pine plants,  however,  the  nursery  is  admirably 
adapted,  being  well  up-  on  the  high  ground  close 
to  Ingleborough,  and  in  a  district  where  many 
good  British  Alpine  plants  have  their  native 
habitats. 

A  recent  sojourn  in  the  district  enabled  me  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  the  nursery,  which  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  George  Redmond,  an  able  culti- 
vator, keenly  interested  in  the  plants  he  grows. 
vpThe  bulk  of  the  Alpines  are  cultivated  in  pots 
mvenience  of  sale;  but  a  rock  garden, 
constructed  with  the  natural  stone  of  the  dis- 
trict— limestone — serves  to  show  what  the  plants 
will  be  when  planted  out  in  congenial  surround- 
ings, and  is  an  object-lesson  for  those  who  wish 
to  construct  one  of  the  same  character. 

Prominent  among  the  plants  in  pots  was 
Daphne  riipestris  or  petraea,  which  was  awarded 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  has 
been  favourably  commented  upon  in  the 
columns  of  the  gardening  Press.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  nursery  has  been  inundated  with 
orders  for,  and  inquiries  about,  this  Daphne, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  available  stock  has 
been  disposed  of.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
Mr.  Redmond  grows  it  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  with  some  grit,  and  that  he  keeps  it  root- 
bound,  and  in  a  position  facing  almost  due 
north-west.  A  number  of  other  Daphnes  are 
als:>  well-grown  here,  among  them  being  D. 
arbuscula,  a  name  which  I  cannot  trace,  and  a 
plant  probably  new  to  cultivation. 


One  of  the  specialities  of  the  Craven  Nursery 
is  the  collection  of  Saxifiages,  and  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  wide  range  of  these, 
particularly  of  the  Euaizoon  or  encrusted  sec- 
tion, one  of  great  beauty,  and  one  which  thrives 
well  on  the  limestone  formation.  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer,  the  proprietor,  is  much  interested  in 
these,  and  many  of  the  forms  were  collected  by 
him  in  their  native  habitats.  Some  notes  of  the 
Saxifrages  in  the  frames,  taken  as  they  came, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  ;  but  perhaps  I 
may  mention  a  few  among  them.  Some  very 
fine  forms  of  S.  Burseriana  are  grown,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  form,  and  S.  B.  major  and 
grandiflora,  and  are  named  "  Glory,  1  and  2." 
Another  fine  variety  of  S.  Burseriana  is  called 
speciosa,  and  all  three  are  superior  forms  of  a 
most  valuable  early  Saxifrage. 

Of  S.  cochlearis  the  two  forms,  major  and 
minor,  deserve  mention,  as  most  people  are  only- 
aware  of  the  one.  That  named  minor  is  a  great 
beauty.  A  pink  one,  called  S.  Stribmyi,  is  worth 
securing,  and  was  new  to  me ;  while  S.  Aizoon 
rosea,  not  absolutely  confined  to  this  nursery, 
is  worth  noting,  with  Aizoon  lutea,  and  such 
others  as  cuneata,  Prostii,  aretioides  primulina 
(now  scarce),  Guthrieana  variegata,  Elizabethan, 
Boydii,  Boydii  alba,  Fosteri  (the  true  form),  the 
true  ambigua,  scardica,  lilacina,  Guildford  seed- 
ling, australis,  Frederici-Augusti,  the  form  of 
porophylla  called  thessalica,  and  a  host  of 
,  including  a  hybrid  raised  here  and  called 
cravenensis,  which  is  between  S.  hypnoides  and 
S.     Macnabiana. 

Androsaces  are  well  represented,  among  those 
noticed  in  passing  through  being  A.  Chumbyi, 
A.  helvetica,  A  pyrenaica,  A.  vitaliana,  A.  foli- 
osa,  A.  strigillosa,  A.  lanuginosa,  A.  sarmen- 
tosa,  and  others.  The  Dianthi,  also,  are  numer- 
ous, and  I  noted  D.  Simsii,  D.  frigidus,  D.  geli- 
dus,  D.  Pternbergii,  D.  pruinosus  (seedlings), 
D.  cinnabarinus,  D.  superbus,  D.  superbus 
albus,  D.  alpinus,  in  several  forms,  D.  aridus, 
D.  neglectus,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 

Primula  species  are  also  among  the  largest 
sections.  P.  farinosa  grows  in  thousands  on 
the  mountainside  close  by,  and  some  selected 
forms  are  grown,  including  farinosa  alba  ;  while 
among  the  many  in  the  nursery  one  noted  the 
names  of  P.  Cottiae,  P.  pedemontana,  P.  deorum, 
P.  suaveolens,  P.  calycina,  P.  viscosa,  P.  Stur- 
miana,  P.  intermedia,  P.  jurabella,  P.  Wulfeni- 
ana,  P.  Reidi,  and  many  more. 

Am  ing  Campanulas  I  was  delighted  to  see  C. 
pulloides  (raised  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind)  in 
such  quantities,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  rock 
garden.  Its  allied  plants,  such  as  C.  G.  F.  Wil- 
son and  pseudo-Raineri,  with  the  parents,  C. 
pulla  and  C.  turbinata,  were  also  in  large  num- 
bers, together  with  C.  Allioni,  C.  Stansfieldi 
(am  t'ner  new  hybrid),  the  true  C.  alpina  (not 
the  form  of  rotundifolia  often  known  by  that 
name,  but  the  alpina  of  Linnaeus),  C.  Scheuzeri, 
C.  Scheuzeri  alba,  C.  Zoysii,  C.  tyrolensis,  C. 
petraea,  C.  collina,  the  form  of  rotundifolia  called 
macrorhiza,  C.  Portenschlagiana  major,  C.  gar- 
ganica,  C.  hirsuta,  C.  turbinata,  C.  turbinata 
pallida,  and,  in  fact,  an  almost  complete  set  of 
dwarf  Campanulas  in  cultivation. 

Among  other  plants  noted  were  Silene  acaulis 
aurea,  with  pretty  golden-coloured  foliage ; 
Gypsophila  alpina  rosea,  a  charming  Alpine  of 
trailing  habit ;  the  true  Veronica  Allioni ;  dif- 
ferent forms  of  V.  saxatilis,  including  alba  ;  the 
new  Silene  pulchra,  resembling  Schafta,  but 
with  its  petals  of  a  different  form  ;  Ranunculus 
glacialis,  R.  parnassifolius,  and  R.  rutaefolius,  a 
plant  not  so  often  seen  now,  but  a  good  Alpine. 

Ramondias,  in  the  several  species  and  varie- 
ties now  procurable,  Haberlea  rhodepensis  and 
Jankaea  Hcldreichi  are  also  grown,  with  several 
Oxytropises,   including  the  purple  O.  montana, 


the  pleasing  purple  Astragalus  Vandesii  ;  such 
dwarf  Irises  as  I.  melitta,  I.  lacustris,  I.  tomio- 
phylla  or  tectorum,  I.  arenaria,  and  others ; 
Erodiums  cheilanthum  and  E.  Sibthorpianum  ; 
Sedum  corsicum  and  S.  brevifolium  var.  Pottsii : 
a  good  stock  of  Mertensia  maritima,  doing  well 
away  from  the  sea  and  in  bloom ;  M.  primu- 
loides ;  the  quaint  little  Astrantia  minor,  now 
seldom  seen  in  nurseries;  the  dwarf  Doronicum 
Orphanidesii,  apparently  a  better  plant  than  D. 
Statellae,  which  eventually  becomes  tall  in  our 
gardens  ;  Geums,  including  G.  reptans  ;  a  range 
of  varieties  of  Geranium  lancastriense,  collected 
on  Walney  Isle,  the  original  habitat  of  this 
crane's  bill ;  with  Sedums  and  Sempervivums, 
and  many  other  plants  in  great  numbers,  and 
almost  invariably  looking  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  rock  garden  is  an  admirably-constructed 
one  of  the  native  stone,  which  lends  itself  to 
such  work.  It  combines  picturesque  effect  with 
the  provision  of  suitable  pockets  for  the  plants, 
and  small  rockwork  pools  are  also  provided  for 
aquatics  and  semi-aquatics. 

These  notes  have  already  run  to  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended,  so  that  I  can  only  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  plants.  Here  were  Ilelianthemums 
Jubilee  and  venustum  or  amabile  fl.  pi.,  the 
best  of  the  double  Sun  Roses  ;  a  late  purple 
Aubrietia  called  Craven  Gen;  ;  ( '.cranium  Lowei. 
or  anemonaefolium ;  Calceolarias  polyrhiza 
and  plantaginea;  Antirrhinum  sempervivens  ; 
Mimulus  Burneti,  with  M.  Brilliant  and  others; 
ileia  miniata  (hardy  here)  ;  Jankaea  Hel- 
dreichi,  which  flowers  here;  Erodium  pelargoni- 
fiorum ;  Dianthi  in  variety,  and  many  other 
plants  of  herbaceous,  suffraticose,  or  shrubby 
habit.  The  whole  nursery  is  very  interesting. 
and  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  is  the  cleanli- 
ness and  order  which  prevails,  and  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  staff. 
S.  Arnolt. 


CARNATION     RAISING    AT   "THE 
WARREN,"    HAYES. 

We  may  safely  aver  that  no  other  amateur  in 
this  country  has-  pursued  the  science  and  art 
of  improving  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  with 
so  much  success  as  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Hayes,  iKent,  President  of  the  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society.  Nor  has  any  trader 
or  amateur  distributed  so  many  beautiful  addi- 
tions to  these  ever-favourite  flowers.  The  rais- 
ing cf  r.c-.v  varieties  from  seed  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Blick,  in  no 
haphazard  fashion,  for  every  cross  is  carried 
out  with  definite  aims ;  it  may  be  to  give  an 
increase  of  s.  :  to  the  blooms  of  a  variety;  to 
improve  or  alter  the  markings,  as  in  Bizarre 
and  Flake  Carnations;  to  modify  the  nu 
size,  and  form  of  the  petals ;  to  raise  f 
having  the  purest  of  ground  colours — viz..  while 
and  yellow  in  Picotees  ;  to  improve  the  habit  of 
growth,  character  of  "grass,"  or  strength  of 
flower  stalk  in  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  all 
sections,  so  that  the  flower  can  be  looked  at  in 
the  face.  Every  cross  made  is  carefully  re- 
corded in  a  book,  on  reference  to  which  every 
required  particular  about  the  parent  plants  may 
be  readily  obtained. 

Mr.  Smith  is  not  easily  satisfied  in  any  ot 
these  points,  and  out  of  the  many  thousands 
of  seedlings  raised  annually  at  "  The  Warren  " 
by  his  gardener  but  few  come  up  to  his  ideas, 
of  a  good  flower  and  are  retained  ;  even  some 
of  those  which  do  so  the  first  year  of  flower- 
ing, on  further  trial  in  the  second  or  third 
if  found  unsatisfactory  are  destroyed.  There- 
fore, no  seedling  that  is  not  a  distinct  advance 
in  all  points  stands  a  chance  of  being  per- 
petuated. On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  we 
were  shown  a  field  (!)  of  Carnations  and  Pico- 
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tees,  consisting  of  seedlings  of  all  the  various 
sections,  numbering  20,000  plants,  a  wondrous 
mass  of  bloom.  These  were  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  from  seed  sown  in  warmth  in  1900, 
and  planted  out  in  the  field  from  the  nurse 
beds  in  May  and  June  the  same  year,  the  area 
filled  by  them  being  \\  acres.  In  another  part 
of  the  field  there  were  to  be  seen  17,000  plants 
of  the  present  year's  raising;  therefore,  about 
•one  acre  in  extent — nice  stocky  well-branched 
plants  and  standing  four  rows  in  a  bed  at  15 
inches  apart,  with  broad  alleys  between  the 
beds.  The  land  is  a  hungry,  gravelly  loam, 
■overlying  beds  of  gravel  and  standing  in  need 
of  heavy  manuring,  whatever  the  crop  may  be 
that  is  raised  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
it  is  dug  in  preparation  for  the  Carnations  a 
layer  of  cowdung,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
sheds,  is  put  on  it  out  of  reach  of  the  roots  of 
young  plants,  but  which  they  will  reach 
about  the  time  it  has  begun  to  decay,  so  that, 
although  the  manuring  is  heavy,  no  ill  results 
follow,  and  this  mass  of  moisture-retaining  ma- 
terial keeps  the  plants  in  vigorous  health  in  the 
driest  and  warmest  season.  The  vigour  of  the 
flowering  plants  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 
more  so  this  present  year  of  drought  and  heat. 
Vegetable  crops  in  other  portions  of  the  same 
field,  presumably  under  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment, showed  good  effects,  likewise,  of  the 
cowdung.  The  work  of  selecting  blooms  from 
among  this  immense  number  of  seedlings,  all 
under  numbers,  is  exceedingly  onerous  and  in- 
cessant during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
demanding  an  intimate  knowledge  of  existing 
standard  varieties.  All  selected  seedlings  are 
layered  in  some  quantity,  some  of  the  layers 
being  retained  in  pots  for  testing  under  glass; 
others,  for  out-of-door  trials,  are  planted  out 
in  beds  in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  every  seedling 
that  behaves  well  under  glass  or  in  the  open, 
and  this  point  has  to  be  ascertained  by  actual 
experiment. 

The  Houses. 
There  are  six  large,  span-roofed  houses  set 
apart  for  flowering  the  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
one  of  them  being  the  flowering  house  for  the 
artificially  fertilised  plants.  In  this  one  there 
were  remarked  only  withered  flowers  and  brown 
seed  capsules,  the  work  of  pollination  having 
been  finished  a  week  or  two  previously.  Some 
of  the  plants  were  furnished  with  two,  three, 
and  four  cardboard  labels,  on  which  the  names 
of  the  varieties  that  furnished  the  pollen  for  the 
flowers  were  inscribed,  one  corner  of  the  label 
being  cut  off  so  as  to  indicate  the  fact  of  pollina- 
tion having  been  effected,  this  stage  being 
indicated  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  flower.  There  must  have  been 
several  thousands  of  these  seed  bearers  awaiting 
the  ripening  stage,  and  the  other  houses  were 
■  crammed  with  the  flowering  plants. 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Beds. 
These  are  arranged  in  a  triple  line  in  a  horse- 
shoe form  at  one  corner  of  a  very  extensive 
lawn,  slightly  screened  from  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,  the  beds  being  parallelograms  in 
every  case,  measuring  3  feet  square,  and  hold- 
ing  from  six  to  nine  plants.  All  the  plants  were 
growing  with  great  vigour,  and  possessed 
abundance  of  strong  shoots  and  leaves,  and 
were  quite  free  from  any  appearance  of  fungus 
disease.  Noticeable  blooms  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Maud  Sullivan,  a  light  rose- 
coloured  self  of  moderate  fullness;  Floradora, 
old  rose  in  tint,  with  a  smn.ith  edged  petal  » 
Lady  Waterlow,  cerise  red  in  tint,  with  a  smooth 
cupped  petal  and  a  good  doer ;  Mirabelle,  of 
very  bright  scarlet,  fine  out  of  doors  (not  exactly 
new)  ;  Grand  Vizier,  crimson-maroon,  good 
form,  and  tint  of  great  richness;  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  F.C.,  excellent  indoors  and  outside,  has 
extra    strong   flower    stalks ;    Hesperus,   yellow 


ground  F.,  purple  edge,  tipped  with  crimson; 
Juno,  yellow  ground  F.C.,  one  of  the  best; 
Lady  Linlithgow,  colour  old  rose-pink,  full, 
petal  cupped ;  Mrs.  W.  Heriot,  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  rose  edged,  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Smith's  seedlings;  Lady  Audrey,  F.C.,  yellow, 
excellent  out  of  doors  ;  Lady  Hermione,  a  rose- 
pink  self  Carnation,  a  very  pleasing  flower  of 
fine  form ;  Cardinal,  a  brilliant  scarlet  self. 
Cavalier,  a  yellow  ground  fancy,  has  massive, 
large  purple-maroon  markings  and  edges  ;  Mer- 
lin, a  fancy  edged  and  barred  with  purple, 
on  a  yellowish  ground  tint ;  Thais,  F.C.,  with  a 
primrose-yellow  ground  and  slight  markings  of 
a  crimson  colour ;  Douce  Davie,  a  yellow 
ground  fancy  ;  Sir  Galahad,  a  very  fine  white 
self,  habit  neat ;  Darkie,  C,  self,  a  good  up- 
standing bloom  of  a  crimson  colour,  petals 
smooth  and  regular ;  Daffodil,  yellow  self, 
rather  smaller  than  Cecilia,  very  nice;  Rony 
Buchanan,  yellow  ground  F.  Carnation,  mark- 
ings purplish  rose,  a  smooth  cupped  petal,  and 
calyx  firm  and  not  liable  to  split.  Hildegarde  is 
one  of  the  finest  white  Carnations,  capital  for 
the  flower  border,  with  flower  stalks  of  moderate 
height  only,  and  strong  growth,  also  of  moderate 
height.  Agnes  Sorel,  crimson-maroon  self,  is 
good  both  indoors  and  outside.  The  variety 
King  Solomon,  a  yellow  ground  fancy,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  in  1904  from  the 
K.H.S.,  was  noted  in  several  fine  examples. 
Westward  Ho,  a  yellow  ground  F.,  thickly 
barred  with  rose  colour ;  Murillo,  yellow  ground 
F.,  crimson  markings,  are  both  good  varieties. 
Of  yellow-ground  Picotees  Ace  of  Trumps 
scarlet  edge ;  Annabelle,  purple  edged,  and 
Lady  Bird,  yellow  ground  scarlet  edge,  are  de- 
sirable varieties.  Of  new  seedlings  of  Picotees 
mention  may  be  made  of  Judith,  Celito,  each 
crimson  edged ;  Nancy  lee,  crimson  edged, 
deep  yellow  ground ;  Sunbeam,  Picotee,  deep 
yellow,  with  a  wire  edge,  a  lovely  flower  and  a 
circular  petal ;  Ashantee,  crimson  self  Carna- 
tion ;  Nautch  Girl,  a  good  form  of  a  yellow- 
ground  Picotee  ;  Amy  Charles,  also  of  the  same 
class,  and  Asphodel,  a  Picotee  with  the  trie 
wire  edge. 

If  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  make  the  most 
important  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  garden,  other 
matters  are  not  neglected.  The  vineries,  fine, 
large,  old-fashioned  lean-to  houses,  with  20  feet 
long  rafters  and  of  great  height,  are  furnished 
with  vigorous,  healthy  Vines,  on  which  heavy 
bunches  of  fruit  were  hanging  in  various  stages 
of  development,  and  without  a  single  shanked 
berry,  or  the  sign  of  the  dreaded  "  spot  "  dis- 
ease. Varieties  noted  were :  Appley  Towers, 
Lady  Hutt,  both  of  which  give  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
fine,  large  bunches;  and  Gros  Colmar.  A 
change  to  the  usual  mode  of  growing  Figs  in 
vineries  was  noted,  the  trees,  about  10  feet  in 
height,  being  planted  in  the  front  of  the  vinery, 
the  spurs  on  the  Vines  being  removed  to  that 
height.  These  Fig  trees  bear  excellent  fruit 
abundantly.  Heavy  crops  of  Melons  are  grown 
in  narrow  span-pits,  an  alteration  from  the 
usual  course  being  to  plant  a  larger  number  of 
Melon  plants,  and  take  only  two  to  three  fruits 
from  each.  By  this  means  fine  large  fruits  are  ob- 
tained, and  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber grown.  In  regard  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  and  Peaches,  the  climate  and  soil 
being  what  they  are,  entire  reliance  is  placed 
on  trees  grown  in  pots,  from  which  excellent 
crops  are  obtained  under  glass  and  in  wired 
enclosures  in  the  open  air.  A  growing  attrac- 
tion of  the  gardens  is  a  large  rockery  that  has 
been  formed,  and  on  which  a  good  selection  of 
choice  Alpine  and  rock  plants  are  making  good 
progress.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  rockery  an 
extensive  collection  of  abnormal  forms  of  hardy 
Ferns  has  been  established,  which  will  be  added 
to  as  occasion  arises. 


VEGETABLES, 


POTATO  TRIALS  AT  MARKS  TEY. 

An  exhibition  and  inspection  of  trials  of  early 
Potatos  grown  at  Marks  Tey.  took  place  on  Wed-' 
nesday,  August  1.     The  trials   were  organised  by 
Messrs.    Dobbie  &  Co.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Thomas  A.  Scarlett,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  two  firms  jointly  offered  £b5  in  cash  prizes, 
as  well  as  some  medals,  and  there  were  over  400 
entries.  It  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  an  early 
Potato  show  has  been  held,  and  the  success  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  promoters.  The  exhibits 
came  from  all  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  and  some  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  of  Elstree, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  chief  of  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  University  College,  Reading. 

The  show  was  held  in  magnificent  weather. 
The  inspection  of  seed  trials  was  very  interesting 
(a  detailed  table  of  which  is  given  below),  and  was 
good  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  farmyard 
manure  over  artificial  manures. 

The  exhibits  were  displayed  in  a  spacious  mar- 
quee, and,  considering  the  exceptionally  dry 
season,  which  is  most  unfavourable  to  an  early 
show,  were  of  such  excellence  as  to  exceed  even 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  There  were  411  entries 
and  190  exhibitors. 

The  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best  ratio 
of  increase  from  the  "  Midlothian  Early  "  Potato, 
obtained  a  yield  of  no  fewer  than  80^  lbs.  from  1  lb. 
of  seed  Potatos.  The  winner  of  the  silver  medal 
made  a  good  second  with  a  yield  of  72  lbs.  from 
the  same  quantity  of  seed. 

It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  raise  the  trial 
rows  on  the  show  day,  so  Mr.  Alexander  Dean, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  visited  Marks  Tey  on  Friday, 
the  27th  ult.,  and  superintended  the  raising  and 
weighing  of  the  varieties  on  trial. 

On  the  12th  April,  120  sets  of  each  variety 
(Scotch  seed)  were  planted,  60  sets  in  ground 
manured  with  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  tons  per  acre,  and  GO  sets  in  land  manured 
with  a  good  artificial  manure  at  the  rate  of  8  cwt. 
per  acre.  All  other  conditions  were  equal. 
Subjoined  is  the  result. 

Manured  with  Farmyard.  Artificial 

Manure.  Manure. 

Earlies.  60  sets.  60  sets. 

White  Rounds —     Epicure 861b..   62 

Early  Puritan..      ..84     ..60 

„  Eureka      82     . .   54 

„  Webber's  Early      . .  76     . .   47 

Alpha        72     . .   52 

New  Klondyke        . .  72     . .   50 

Dalmeny  Early       ..70     ..50 

Milecross  Early      . .  68     . .   48 

„  Ensign  Baygley     . .  G6     . .   52 

Harbinger        ..      ..61.     ..12 

Coloured  Rounds — Noroton  Beauty     . .  80     . .   64 

Eightyfold       . .      . .  64     . .   48 

White  Kidneys—     Midlothian  Early  . .  80    . .   64 

,,  Sharpe's  Express   . .  76    . .  56 

,,  Sir  John  Llewelyn. .  76     ..56 

,,  Sharpe's  Victor      . .  74     . .   50 

„  Duke  of  York  . .      . .  74     . .   44 

„  Recorder 64     ..41 

,,  Crampton         . .      . .  64     . .   40 

„  Myatt's  Ashleaf     . .  60     . .   48 

,,  May  Queen     . .      . .  54     . .   36 

Coloured  Kidneys — Beauty  of  Hebron..  64     ..50 

„  Rouge  Royal  . .      . .  62    . .  48 

2nd  Earlies,  W.R.— Russett  Queen      ..76     ..64 

W.K.— Southern  Queen   ..76    ..60 

■ — Extracts  from  Essex  Telegraph. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUBUS  LUCRETIA. 
In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July 
14,  p.  25,  an  illustrated  reference  is  made  to  Rubus 
Lucretia,  "  obtained  from  Holland  some  few  years 
since,  but  without  any  history."  Is  not  this  the 
familiar  Lucretia  Dewberry  of  American  nursery- 
men ?  If  so  it  is  a  form  of  Rubus  villosus  Ait .  (formerly 
called  R.  canadensis)  to  which  Prof.  Bailey  has 
added  the  varietal  designation  of  raribaccus.  It  is 
a  native  of  West  Virginia,  with  a  vigorous,  thorny 
procumbent  habit.  Fruit-growers  in  the  Northern 
States  usually  set  the  plants  6x6  feet.  At  the 
beginning  of  winter  they  are  well  mulched  with 
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manure.  In  spring  five  or  six  of  the  strongest 
shoots  are  tied  up  to  a  stake  in  each  hill,  the  rest 
being  cut  off.  In  the  fall  they  are  allowed  to  trail. 
as  the  canes  are  killed  in  the  winter  if  exposed.  In 
some  places  they  are  trained  to  wires  like  Grape 
vines.  The  Dewberry  is  a  useful  commercial  fruit, 
ripening  about  two  weeks  before  Blackberries.  It 
should  prove  very  desirable  in  Great  Britain,  as 
our  Rubus  fruits  seem  to  succeed  well  with  you. 
Mayes  is  another  variety,  from  Texas,  still  earlier 
than  Lucretia,  but  not  yet  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
North.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  a  little  less 
hardy  here.      Emily   Taplin   Royle,   Maywood,   New 

The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  VV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Oy.pripcdiums. — The  majority  of  the  dwarf- 
growing  species  as  C.  niveuro,  C.  concolor,  0. 
bellatulum,  and  C.  Godefroyae,  also  many  of 
their  hybrids,  have  passed  the  flowering 
and  surae  of  them  will  need  repotting  ;  but  this 
Operation  should  not  be  done  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  the  roots  are  so 
very  buttle  in  nature  that  some  of  them  are 
sure  to  be  injured  during  the  process,  and  in- 
jury to  the  roots  is  more  harmful  to  these  plants 
than  to  others  of  the  same  genus.  The  pot  in 
which  a  well-established  plant  is  growing  should 
be  broken  around  the  top,  and  the  pieces  care- 
fully removed  down  to  the  drainage,  leaving  this 
untouched  if  it  is  permeated  with  living  roots, 
l'lace  the  whole  mass  into  a  larger  pot,  and  fill 
up  to  the  level  of  the  old  drainage  with  pieces 
of  broken  brick  or  crocks.  Make  the  compost 
which  is  put  over  this  moderately  firm,  and  for 
the  species  let  the  compost  consist  of  tough, 
fibrous  loam,  freely  intermixed  with  small 
crocks  and  some  coarse  silver  sand.  The  hybrids 
require  a  little  peat  in  addition  to  the  above 
materials.  When  the  operation  is  completed, 
piick  in  a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum-moss 
over  the  surface.  The  level  of  the  compost 
should  be  left  just  below  the  rim.  Keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water  at  all  times, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 
After  repeated  trials,  I  find  that  these  plants 
succeed  best  if  suspended  in  a  light  position 
near  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  air 
can  circulate  freely  around  them,  but  where  they 
will  not  be  subjected  to  strong,  direct  sunshine. 
Gomesa  laxiflora. — This  charming  "botanical" 
species  is  now  in  flower.  Each  of  its  arching 
flower  spikes,  of  which  there  are  about  50,  pro- 
duces between  30  and  40  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  yellowish  shade,  with  a  white 
lip.  It  is  a  very  floriferous  species,  easy  to  cul- 
tivate, and  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  produced  one  after  another  in 
an  upright  direction,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  gets  the  better  of  the 
lower,  and  lives  away  on  its  own  account ;  but 
under  artificial  cultivation,  if  left  undisturbed, 
the  top  growths  become  ultimately  weaker,  and 
do  not  bloom  satisfactorily.  When — or  before — ■ 
deterioration  commences,  either  at  the  base  of 
the  stems  or  at  the  top,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot  and  cut  the  stems  off  up  to  the  healthy  por- 
tion, taking  care  to  leave  the  piece  of  footstalk 
below  the  pseudo-bu'bs  as  long  as  possible,  so 
that  this  may  be  inserted  into  the  new  compost 
with  the  pseudo-bulb  resting  on  the  surface.  The 
pot  or  pan  should  be  made  about  half  full  of 
drainage.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  a  compost  of 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  and,  getting  some  neat 
stakes,  begin  in  the  centre  and  tie  the  strongest 
pieces  there,  and  so  on  until  the  pot  is  full. 
Stand  the  specimen  in  a  light  position  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  intermediate  house,  and  whilst 
growth  is  being  made  syringe  it  over  lightly 
twice  or  thrice  each  day. 

Grobya  galatea,  also  now  in  bloom,  is  another 
species  highly  appreciataed.  The  flowers  are 
densely  borne  on  short  semi-pendulous  spikes, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
rest  just  over  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  plant 
grows  freely  in  a  cool  part  of  the  intermediate 
house  ;  it  requires  very  careful  watering  at  all 
times,  and  the  compost  should  never  be  made 
very  wet.  While  the  plant  is  at  rest  keep  the 
soil  rather  on  the  dry  side. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Freesias. — These  Cape  bulbs  can  hardly  be 
over-rated  where  choice,  fragrant  flowers  are  ap- 
preciated. The  Cape-grown  bulbs  are  now  to 
hand,  and  if  petted  forthwith  may  be  had  in 
flower  from  Christmas  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  Chrysanthemums  are  on  the  wane  the 
Freesias  will  be  of  great  value  for  dinner-table 
and  vase  decoration.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  good,  fibrous  loam,  well- 
rotted  manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed,  charcoal 
sittings,  and  a  free  addition  of  sand.  It  tin 
compost  is  in  a  suitable  condition  of  moisture 
when  potting,  one  good  soaking  of  water  will 
suffice  until  die  young  growths  appear.  Many 
failures  in  growing  Freesias  are  brought  about 
by  the  too  frequent  application  of  water 
to  the  bulbs  before  they  have  commenced 
to  grow,  and  many  of  the  bulbs  decay  in  conse- 
quence. Copious  supplies  may  be  given  when 
the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots,  and  then 
the  application  of  liquid  manure  will  be  bene- 
ficial. The  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  well- 
drained  base  of  coal  ashes,  in  a  cold  frame,  and, 
until  growth  has  commenced,  should  be  shaded 
from  the  drying  influences  of  the  sun,  admitting 
air  and  light  to  them  gradually.  Avoid  having 
the  atii"  sphere  toi  hot  at  any  time.  A  tempera- 
tuie  "f  from  50°  to  60°  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  thtir  requirements.  Under  tins  treatment 
the  Freesias  will  grow  strongly.  They  will  need 
neat  little  ^ tabes,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from 
the  primings  of  Privet,  after  being  dried  on  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  Home-gfoWn  bulbs  should  be 
i  i  id  up  at  intervals  for  a  succession.  Pots 
5  inches  or  6  im  h<  in  diameter  are  most  useful 
for  Freesias,  and  about  one  dozen  bulbs  may  be 
placed  in  each. 

Poinsett ias. — Plants  which  are  making  vigor- 
our  growth,  and  are  already  furnished  with 
plentj  l  .  >ots,  should  be  afforded  more  ventila- 
tion, and  the  shading  may  be  dispensed  with,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  during  the  hottest  pan  oi 
the  day.  Encourage  growth  by  syringing  the 
plants  freely  each  morning  and  afternoon,  leav- 
ing a  small  amount  of  ventilation  open  through- 
out the  night.  Any  lute-rooted  plants  of  Poinset- 
tias  not  yet  finally  potted  should  receive  early 
attention.  Success  will  be  attained  by  securing 
firm,  short-jointed,  and  thoroughly-ripened 
from  which  alone  large  bright  scarlet  bracts,  of 
good  form  and  sire,  may  be  expected,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  features  of  every  other 
plant  with  which  it  can  be  associated. 

Schizantkus  returns. — Seeds  of  this  plant  may 
now  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  later  sow- 
ings made  in  the  middle  of  September,  from 
which  a  profusion  of  flowers  may  be  had  in  the 
early  spring  months.  A  greenhouse  pit  is  the 
best  place  to  winter  the  plants  after  they  have 
been  potted  into  6-inch  pots,  putting  seven  or 
nine  plants  in  each  pot.  In  the  cut  state  the 
flowers  will  be  found  useful  for  filling  glasses. 
The  soil  for  Schizanthus  should  be  of  a  rich 
and  light  nature. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Pines. — Plants  that  are  in  need  of  repotting 
should  be  moved  into  their  final  pots  as  soon  as 
[i  ssihle.  Keep  those  that  have  already  been  re- 
potted in  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere,  and 
water  them  with  extra  care  till  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  new  compost.  Spray  them 
overhead  at  closing  time,  but  do  not  allow  any 
water  to  remain  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
hotbed  should  be  kept  for  successional  plants 
and  others  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  8jj. 
If  sufficient  stock  has  not  been  secured,  more 
suckers  should  be  at  once  put  into  7-inch  pots, 
which  should  be  well  drained,  using  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  charcoal,  sand,  and  bone- 
meal,  the  ingredients  being  in  a  moist  condition 
at  the  time  of  using  in  order  that  no  water  need 
be  afforded.  Plunge  the  pots  into  a  hotbed  until 
the  plants  have  formed  new  roots.  Plants  that 
are  required  for  fruiting  early  next  season  should 
be  allowed  more  space  and  somewhat  cooler 
conditions. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees  having  their  rcots  con- 
fined to  pots  should  be  given  abundance  of 
water,  carefully  examining  each  plant  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  If  the  pots  can  be  par- 
tially plunged,  watering  will  not  be  needed  so 
often.     At    this    date    the     fruits     will     develop 


quickly   if   the   trees    can   be   put   outside    in    a 
position  sheltered  from  winds.    Pinch  the    ' 
whenever  this  is  necessary,  so  that  the  iprm'a- 
tion  of  fruit-buds  may  be  encouraged. 

■  v    frees   growing    in   permanent   borders 

will   have  been   cleared   of  their  fruit,   fperel 

the  ventilators  may  be  left  wide  open  bv  day 
and  night.  Continue  to  syringe  the  foliage  every 
day,  and  give  attention  to  the  watering  of  the 
borders  so  that  the  fruit-bearing  spurs  for 
another  season  may  be  strengthened.  Afford 
abundance  of  air  to  late  varieties  growing  in 
pots;  syringe  the  trees  daily,  and  afford  water 
i  Hi  roots  whenever  necessary.  When  the 
fruits  show  signs  of  ripening,  syringing  must  be 
discontinued.  All  early  varieties  that  have 
bed  fruiting  should  be  removed  to  a  position 
out  of  doors,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  soil. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  GinsoN,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  ot 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

sicums    and  growing    in    pots    in 

frames  should  be  watered  liberally  with  liquid 
manure  from  time  to  time.  Admit  plenty  of  an- 
al all  times  during  the  present  month,  after 
which  the  plants  may  be  removed  into  a  green- 
>e  for  the  fruits  to  ripen. 

Spinach. — Although   it  is  rather  early   to 

li   !>  r  .  ibtaining   plants   t 1   stand   thn  mgh 
itheless,  an  excellent  plan 
to  sow  a  hatch  will  m  advance  of  the  man 
to   provide    for   emergencies.      There    should   be 
plenty  of  avail  il  li  -  in  large  gard<  ns  from 

now  onwards,  owing  t  »  the  crops  of  Pea  . 
,  Potatos,  c,  p:  ing  over.  Thoroughly 
break  up  tin-  ground  before  sowing  the  -  d 
selecting  in  pen  spa  e  in  the  garden,  for  this 
crop  usually  ui  ei  ;  better  in  sui  h  a  po 
than  on  borders,  where  the  plants  heroine  more 
tender  am;  an-  consequently  more  readily  in- 
jured by  changes  in  the  weather.  When  sow- 
ing the  seed  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  soot  broad- 
cast, using  soot  that  has  been  stored  for  some 
time.  This  has  the  effect  of  helping  to  pre- 
.•iit  attacks  from  insects  that  are  sometimes 
troublesome  to   the   root  stems. 

Colcworts  are  most  useful  for  planting  at  the 
present  time  rather  closely  together,  as  they 
form  an  excellent  catch  crop.  There  is  not  a 
great  variety  to  choose  from,  and  the  old  Hardy 
C.reeu  sort  still  holds  its  own. 

Storing  Onions — The  dry  and  hot  weather  is 
in  many  instances  prematurely  ripening  this 
crop.  More  often  than  not  Onions  are  left  too 
on  the  growing  quarters  before  being 
pulled  An  Onion  with  the  neck  dying  down  is 
far  more  likely  to  keep  if  pulled  at  once  than  if 
left  longer,  when  an  effort  might  be  made 
within  the  bulb  to  grow  again.  This  is  the  pi  int 
where  bad  keeping  commences,  and  if  after  this 
the  bulbs  are  put  into  a  close  store  or  room  not 
sufficiently  ventilated,  the  failure  is  completed. 
It  is  without  doubt  best  to  pull  the  bulbs  up 
just  when  the  necks  are  limp,  and  dry  them  off  in 
the  sun,  or  if  growing  in  a  very  late  locality, 
n  the  advantage  of  a  stage  in  a 
frame  in  the  fruit  houses,  where  they  will  be 
heavy  night  dews  or  rains.  Well- 
ripened  Onions  will  take  no  harm  from  frosts 
after  feme  stored,  providing  they  have  been 
well  ripened  and  have  plenty  of  air.  A  shed 
open  at  the  side  is  a  most  suitable  place  for 
storage.  Large  specimen  bulbs  for  exhibition 
purposes  require  special  care.  They  should  be 
raised  with  a  fork,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
split  at  the  base. 

Main  Crop  of  Celery. — This  crop  will  require 
regular  attention  in  the  way  of  having  the  side 
lis  trimmed  off,  and  in  earthing-up  the 
plants  from  time  to  time.  Celery  requires  much 
moisture  and  feeding,  but  unless  very  large 
heads  are  wanted  the  plants  should  get  sufficient 
from  the  manure  they  were  planted  in.  It  is 
much  better  at  this  season  to  partially  earth-up 
the  plants  at  two  or  several  operations  than  to 
attempt  to  do  the  whole  at  once,  when  the 
centre  of  the  plants  would  be  liable  to  become 
buried,  and  have  little  chance  of  growing 
straight  and  becoming  solid.  Sowings  of  soot 
and  lime  are  excellent  to  incorporate  with  the 
soil  used  for  earthing-up,  as  they  help  to  de- 
stroy injurious  pests,  such  as  slugs,  &c.  About 
this  time  the  latest  brood  of  Celery  fly  usually 
makes  its  appearance,  and  it  will  be  well  to- 
svringe  the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion  every 
week. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE* 


-ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C, 

JLetters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  ai\d  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  Die  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Con  m  nications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  ill  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
sigi.i  I  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

■Illustrations,-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


neet. 
!  days). 


SATURDAY,       Aug.  11    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
THFSruv  *.»  14  J  Roy.  Kort.  Soc.  Coins,  me 

J  UE.31-._1,  A-g.  11  |Esmouth  H(Jrt-  sh_  (2  day, 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  15  i  BV"'??  Dfe^e  H°?-,?t  <2  days) 
'        &         (  Wilts  Hort.  Sh.  at  Salisbury. 

(Manchester  &  North  of  England 
Orchid  Soc.  meet. 
Merthyr  Fl.  Sh.  ;  Usk  Fl.  Sh. 

SATURDAY,        Aug.  18  \  Sheffield  Hort.  Sh 

°        I  Gerrnau  Gardeners  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 62  5°, 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — Wednesday,  August  8  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  82' ;  Min. 
57". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  August  9 
(10.  A.M.):  Bar.,  301;  Temp.,  70";  Weatlia  — 
Fine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  August  8  (G  p.m.)  :  Max.  77" 
Guildford;  Min.  54'  N.E.  Scotland. 


SALES. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


T(,e  In  the  present  issue  we  are  en- 

Hybridisa-    abled    to    publish    a    summary 
tiom  Con-     acCount  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

f  g  rence 

Hybridisation  Conference,  from 
the  time  that  we  went  to  press  last  week,  to 
its  conclusion  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.  If  the 
.papers  read  in  the  first  half  of  the  Conference 
were,  appropriately  enough,  of  an  academic 
character,  those  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
meeting  were  distinctly  of  practical  impor- 
tance. The  general  tendency  of  the  "  prac- 
tical "  man  is  to  enquire  "What  is  the  use  of 
all  this?  How  does  it,  or  how  can  it,  help 
me  in  my  daily  work?"  This  is  quite  natural 
and  easily  intelligible,  but  the  more  com- 
pletely the  practitioner  is  enabled  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  somewhat  recondite 
matters  brought  forward  at  this  Conference 
the  more  clearly  will  he  appreciate  the  ex- 
ceeding value  of  these  experiments  and  these 
-researches  to  his  practical  work  in  the  future, 
if  not  in  the  immediate  present.  M.  Noel 
Bernard's  paper  on  the  relation  of  certain 
fungi  to  the  growth  of  Orchids  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  presence  of  fungal  threads  on  the 
roots  of  certain  seedling  trees  has  long  been 
noted,  but  at  first  no  one  dreamed  that  it  was 
.possible  that  such  association  could  be  any- 
thing but  mischievous.  We  know  better  now, 
•and  see  that  the  fungus  supplies  to  the  seed- 


ling material  which  the  seedling  could  not 
obtain  for  itself.  M.  Bernard  now  teaches  us 
the  same  lesson  with  regard  to  Orchids.  We 
commend  his  paper  to  all  those  engaged  in 
the  risky  process  of  raising  Orchid  seedlings. 
If  we  refer  to  the  paper  of  Sir  Daniel  Mor- 
ris we  shall  see  how  matters  that  might  be 
thought  of  purely  botanical  interest  are 
fraught  with  the  most  important  practical 
consequences.  It  was  a  mere  botanical  curi- 
osity when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Sugar 
Cane  occasionally  produced  seedlings,  but  now 
from  that  little  germ  has  arisen  the  power  of 
increasing  the  output  of  sugar  and  of  en- 
hancing the  power  of  resistance  against 
disease.  Mr.  Biffen's  paper  on  the  breeding 
of  Wheat  is  even  more  remarkable,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  of  the  highest  possible 
potential  value. 

It  is  of  no  use  wringing  our  hands 
and  lamenting  that  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  our  more  distant  relatives 
across  the  Channel,  are  sharper  than  we  in 
perceiving  the  significance  of  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  are  already  turning  them  to  advan- 
tage, as  was  revealed  at  the  Conference. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  in  the  same 
track.  We  have  as  much  brain-power  in  the 
old  country  as  they  have  in  the  new  or  in 
Germany.  Our  leaders  are  every  bit  as  in- 
telligent and  resourceful,  but  the  masses,  and 
even  our  legislators,  are  deplorably  inappre- 
ciative  and  careless.  Such  meetings  as  have 
been  held  this  week  must  have  their  influence 
in  inducing  us  to  comply  with  the  saying  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  return  from  a 
Colonial  trip— "  Wake  up,  England!"  In 
fact,  the  Conference  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the 
community  are  due  to  the  R.H.S.  for  their 
efforts  in  this  matter.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  various  conferences  held  at 
Chiswick,  and  even  at  South  Kensington, 
were  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
endless  series  of  exhibitions,  the  chief  value 
of  which  is  commercial.  Commercial  interests 
are  of  very  high  importance,  but  they  can 
look  after  themselves.  The  kind  of  informa- 
tion elicited  from  lliese  conferences  could  not 
be  extracted  by  commercial  methods  alone  : 
they  require  the  scientific  method  and  the 
trained  intelligence,  in  addition  to  the  busi- 
ness instinct.  We  have  already  congratulated 
the  society  in  this  matter,  but  we  should  not 
be  doing  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  recognise 
the  ability,  the  tact,  resource,  and  courtesy 
which  characterised  Mr.  Bateson  in  the  pro- 
longed and  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  him 
as  chairman. 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  enabled  to  give 
portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Conference  and  a  view  of  Burford,  where 
the  members  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrence.  This  week 
we  give  some  illustrations  of  one  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Gunnersbury,  where  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  offered  luncheon  to  the  members 
as  they  passed  on  their  way  from  the  Natural 
History  Museum  to  Kew,  and  hope  in  our 
next  issue  to  publish  further  illustrations 
from  the  other  garden  at  Gunnersbury,  that 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Reynolds. 
What  impression  our  foreign  guests  could 
have  obtained  from  their  hasty  visit  to  these 
establishments  we  can  hardly  conceive.  At 
any  rate,  we  meant  well. 


Our      Supplementary      Illustration.  

Among  the  eight  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
which  received  recognition  by  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  at  the  Exhibition  on  July  5th, 
no  fewer  than  half  were  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  including  the 
three  sketched  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
and  reproduced  in  our  Supplementary  Illustration. 
Audrey  Crier  was  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Society  the  finest  new  variety  of  the 
year,  and  accordingly  it  received  the  Society's 
Silver  Medal,  offered  for  the  flower  of  highest 
merit  among  new  kinds.  A  full  description  of 
each  will  be  found  on  p.  36,  to  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers.  Etta  Dyke  will  be  especially 
welcomed,  as  it  gives  us  a  white  flower  with  the 
form  and  grace  of  the  Countess  Spencer  type. 
On  p.  84  we  gave  an  illustration  of  another  excel- 
lent new  variety,  Rosy  Morn.  This  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  meeting  heldon  July  17th,  when  it  was  granted 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Probably  no  flower  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  sport  than  has  the  Sweet 
Pea,  and  doubtless  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  we 
have  become  possessed  in  so  short  a  time  of  such 
diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  this  now  popular 
flower  ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
all  sports  are  not  necessarily  advances,  therefore 
to  ensure  a  variety  flowering  true  it  should  be 
thoroughly  fixed.  We  mention  this  because  when 
inspecting  a  trial  of  these  flowers  recently  many  of 
the  rows  of  newer  varieties  showed  so  many  sports 
that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  true  variety. 
In  independent  trials,  for  instance,  the  variety 
Audrey  Crier  was  found  to  be  extremely  variable. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  August  14th,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square.  A  lecture  on  "  Artizans'  Gardens  in  Large 
Towns  ' '  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  Cock  at  three 
o'clock. 

Botanical  Magazine.— The  August  number 
contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  plants  : — 

Rhodostachys  riTCAiRNHFOLiA  (Scntham) ,  tab. 
8,087. — A  spiny-leaved  Bromeliad  of  tufted  habit 
whose  central  head  of  blue  flowers  is  encircled  by 
a  ring  of  scarlet  floral  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chile,  and  flowered  at  Tredarvah,  Cornwall,  last 
November,  having  previously  flowered  at  Kew. 
Mr.  Dorrien  Smith  notes  that  the  plants  flower 
annually  in  the  open  air  at  Tresco.  The  plant  is 
here  described  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright. 

Bulbophvllum  Ericsso.ni  (Kriinzlin) ,  tab.  S.C83. 
— See  Gardeners'  Chronicle  1807,  i.,  Gl,  fig.  16. 

Boroniafastigiata  (Bartling),  tab.  8,088.— A 
pretty  greenhouse  shrub  from  West  Australia,  with 
small,  ovate,  dotted  leaves  and  clusters  of  small 
pink  flowers.  The  four  ovaries  are  free,  but  the 
styles  are  united  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length.     Mr.  Sprague  contributes  the  description. 

Codonopsis  Tangshen  (Oliver),  tab.  8,090.— A 
curious  climbing  Campanulaceous  plant,  with 
stalked,  ovate,  lanceolate  dentate  leaves  and  large 
yellowish  bell-shaped  flowers  on  long  stalks.  The 
root  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  Chinese, 
under  the  name  of  Tang  Shen.  It  was  introduced 
to  the  Veitchian  nurseries  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 
It  is  described  by  Mr.  Skan.     Kew. 

Hedysarum  multijugum  var.  apiculata,  tab. 
8,091. — Mr.  Sprague  here  describes  a  form  differ- 
ing from  the  type  in  the  smaller  number  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  apiculate  and  glabrous.  Its 
long  pinnate  leaves  and  spikes  of  rosy  lilac,  pjj 
shaped  flowers  render  it  very  attractive.     Kew 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Lady  Acland, 
Killerton,  come  gorgeous  flowers  of  Mutisia  decur- 
rens.  Apart  from  the  splendour  of  the  flowers, 
the  Mutisias  are  remarkable  among  Composites  for 
their  climbing  habit  and  tendril-bearing  leavi     a 
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well  as  for  the  structural  conformation  of  the 
flowers.  A  small  plant  put  out  at  Killerton,  Devon, 
at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall  three  years  ago  is  now, 
we  are  told  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Coutts,  some  12 
feet  high,  and  is  at  present  smothered  in  flower; 
just  now  there  are  over  200  flowers  on  it,  and  it 
is  a  gorgeous  bit  of  colour  when  they  are  all 
expanded.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Chilian  Andes,  was  collected  by  Pearce  for 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Exeler  and  Chelsea,  and  first 


are  described  in  the  noble  "  Hortus  Veitchii." 
Senecio  Wilsonianus  is  a  stately  species  with  broad , 
reniform,  finely-toothed  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
which  are  covered  with  down,  while  the  leaf-blade 
itself  is  quite  smooth.  The  yellow  flower-heads 
are  very  numerous,  arranged  in  tall,  erect  spike — 
like  racemes  5-6  feet  high,  resembling  those  of  an 
Eremurus.  It  was  introduced  from  Western 
China  by  E.  M.  Wilson.  Ruddleia  variabilis 
var>    masnifira  was  introduced    from    Hupeh    by 


Fig.  43. — MicHAi'xiA  campanuloides  :   flowers  white. 
(For  text  see  page  112.) 


flowered  in  1SG2.  It  is  a  plant  that  has  gener- 
•a  1/  been  considered  difficult  to  do,  but  given 
'the  right  position  it  seems  to  be  very  little 
trouble. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
•we  receive  specimens  of  two  stately  plants — the 
■one  is  Senecio  Wilsonianus,  of  Hemsley,  described 
'in  our  columns  on  September  16,  1905,  p.  212,  the 
■other  is  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  magnifica,  Gar- 
'deners'  Chronicle,  1905,  xxxvii.,  p,  115,  157.     Both 


Wilson.  "  It  differs  from  the  brilliant  Veitchiana 
which  it  equals  in  size  of  flower-spike  in  pro- 
fusion of  bloom,  in  a  more  constricted  thyrsus, 
and  in  having  flowers  of  a  deeper,  richer  shade  of 
violet  purple." 

Kew  Bulletin.  —  The  last  number  of  this 
periodical  (No.  5,  1906)  contains  an  interesting 
and  elaborate  article  on  Burmese  lacquer,  the 
produce  of  Melanorhcea  usitata,  a  Burmese  tree, 
and   on   the    manufacture   of  the    lacquer   ware. 


The  article  is  contributed  by  Sir  George  Watt, 
who  says,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  varnish  of 
great  merit  and  immense  possibilities  that  at 
present  practically  takes  no  part  in  the  arts  and 
industries  of  Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Hemsley 
describes  several  of  the  novelties  from  Western 
China,  collected  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that 
eventually  a  larger  and  more  general  contribution 
may  appear.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  signed 
by  Mr.  Hemsley  and  Mr.  Wilson  jointly,  whilst 
the  latter  author  contributes  some  interesting 
notes  which  whet  our  appetite  for  more  of  like 
nature.  Numerous  new  species  are  also  described 
by  various  members  of  the  staff,  from  tropical 
Africa,  and  are  also  welcome.  J.  M.  H.  con- 
tributes a  note  on  "  Miraculous  Fruits  "  of  West 
Africa,  which  have  the  property  "of  changing 
the  flavour  of  the  most  acid  substance  into  a 
delicious  sweetness."  The  tree  in  question  is 
Sideroxylon  dulcificum,  a  member  of  the  Sapo- 
taceous  family  ;  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  a 
small  plum  with  the  seed  invested  in  a  thin,  soft 
pulp,  wherein  lies  the  peculiar  sweetening  pro- 
perty. Thaumatococcus  Danielli,  a  Scitamineous 
plant  from  the  Soudan,  has  similar  properties. 
Picea  Bre.veriana  (see  Gard.  Citron.,  April  17, 
1886,  p.  497)  is  the  subject  of  a  note,  the 
Kew  plant  being,  it  is  believed,  the  only  on 
alive  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  flat-leaved 
spruces  with  pendulous  branches.  A  note  of  great 
interest  to  Orchidists  relates  to  the  collection  of 
drawings  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Day  at 
Tottenham.  They  are  about  3,000  in  number, 
and  specially  valuable  as  comprising  many  of  the 
types  described  by  Reiciienbach,  now  preserved 
at  Vienna,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Professor's  will,  they  will  not  be  available  until 
1914.  An  interesting  biographical  note  on  Mr 
Day  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  Another 
biographical  note  of  great  value  is  that  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  on  his  life-long  friend  and  as- 
sociate the  late  Mr.  Bentham,  in  connection  with 
the  recently  published  biography  by  Mr.  B. 
Daydon  Jackson.  We  have  only  indicated  a 
few  of  the  contents  of  this  particularly  interesting 
number. 

Mr.  Wythes. — We  greatly  regret  to  hear  that 
this  eminent  and  widely  known  gardener  is  about 
to  relinquish  his  position  at  Syon  House,  mainly 
on  the  score  of  ill-health.  Mr.  Wythes  will  leave 
Syon  at  the  end  of  September,  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Folkestone. 

National  Potato  Society. — We  are  in- 
formed that  the  annual  inspection  of  the  trials  of 
seedlings  and  novelties  now  being  conducted  at 
Burgoyne's  Farm,  Impington,  near  Cambridge 
(under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Middleton, 
of  the  Department  ■  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge 
University),  will  take  place  to-day,  August  11, 
at  2.30.  Histon,  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
is  the  nearest  station  to  the  farm.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  good  number  of  members  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  trials, 
which  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

The  Azores  Islands  Lily. — The  culture  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  is  advancing  in  these  islands. 
The  plants  are  reputed  to  be  free  from  disease, 
and  are  remarkably  sturdy  and  vigorous.  The 
Weekly  Florist's  Record  says  that  the  bulbs  are  slow 
to  grow,  but  that  they  endure  cold  storage  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  kinds. 

Icones  Selects. — The  publication  of  this 
valuable  work  is  being  satisfactorily  carried  on. 
Vol.  V.,  fascicle  seven,  contains  the  descriptions 
and  plates  of  Drimys  aromatica,  Spiraa  longi- 
gemmis,  Rhipsalis  trigona,  Atriplex  confertifolia, 
and  Passerina  filiformis.  Fascicle  eight,  deals 
with  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Genista  Nyassana, 
Dicliptera  Niederleiniana,  Vitex  Negundo,  and 
Babiana  flabellifolia. 
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Dr.  Karl  Bolle. — Well  known  in  botanical 
and  literary  circles,  this  gentleman  celebrated 
recently  his  GO  years  jubilee  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, his  age  at  the  time  being  S4  years. 
He  is  best  known  in  the  horticultural  world 
as  a  Dendrologist.  On  his  property,  the  Isle 
of  Scharfenberg,  near  Tegal,  he  possesses  a 
valuable,  scientifically  arranged  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  he  is  willing  to  show  to  anyone 
interested  in  these  plants  on  previous  application 
being  made  to  him.  About  20  years  ago,  when  the 
formation  of  the  Berlin  Botanical  Gardens  was 
being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  proposed  to 
purchase  Scharfenberg  on  account  of  the  valuable 
collection  there,  but  ultimately  Dahlem  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  garden. 

A  New  Blackberry. — Messrs.  Robert  Veitch 
&  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  have  sent 
some  fruits  of  their  new  Blackberry,  Rubus 
Lucretia,  which  was  figured  in  a  recent  issue.  The 
berries  are  large,  juicy,  and  of  good  colour  and 
substance,  and  ripen  early  (see  also  p.  108). 

Garden  Outings. — The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  did  its  best  to  provide  entertainment  for 
foreign  guests  last  week,  but  they  were  outdone  in 
this  particular  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the 
American  gatherings  lately.  Among  the  entertain- 
ments provided  was  one  in  which  a  number  of 
competitors  had  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  A 
number  of  large  Water  Melons,  cut  in  halves,  was 
then  provided,  and  the  competitors  set  to  devour  as 
much  of  the  juicy  fruit  as  their  crippled  condition 
would  permit.  Judging  from  the  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  the  bystanders  the  onlookers  had  the  best 
of  the  fun. 

Beech  Trees  and  Lightning. — An  inquest 
was  held  at  Hemingfield,  near  Barnsley,  on  two 
miners,  who  were  struck  dead  by  lightning  whilst 
sheltering  with  others  under  a  large  Beech  tree  in 
Wombwell  Wool,  on  the  morning  of  July  31. 
The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  said  that  the  sad 
event  raised  a  rather  interesting  question.  He  had 
for  years  read  that  there  was  no  record  of  a 
Beech  tree  being  struck  by  lightning,  and  he  had 
also  read  of  people  in  some  countries  placing  Beech 
trees  around  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection from  lightning.  In  the  course  of  his 
experience  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  very  many 
trees  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  99  out 
of  every  100  were  Oak.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
Beech  tree  having  been  struck  before.  He  went 
purposely  to  look  at  the  tree  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
a  Beech,  and  he  saw  no  mark  of  an  electric  flash 
in  any  shape  or  form.  In  striking  an  Oak  tree,  he 
had  known  the  lightning  send  sparks  as  far  as 
200  yards,  but  in  this  case  it  never  injured  the  tree. 
This  was  a  most  singular  circumstance,  for  he 
believed  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  a  Beech  tree 
has  never  been  struck  by  lightning.  He  should 
include  in  his  official  verdict  a  note  that  the  men 
were  sheltering  under  a  Beech  tree  when  they  met 
their  deaths. 

The  Late  Duke  of  Rutland. — Horticulture 
loses  one  of  its  most  liberal  patrons  in  the  recent 
death  of  the  aged  Duke,  Master  of  Belvoir,  near 
Grantham.  He  maintained  the  gardens  around 
the  Castle  well,  and  was  always  willing  for  anyone 
to  go  and  see  them,  and  allowing  visitors  to  roam 
about  at  their  pleasure.  Spring  gardening,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  was  one  of  the  i  principal 
features  at  Belvoir.  The  Duke  was  a  model  land- 
lord and  employer,  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  those  connected  with  his  large  estates,  and 
taking  especial  notice  of  the  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments,  which  are  very  good  in  this  district. 
The  present  gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  has 
frequently  spoken  to  us  of  his  late  master  in  terms 
of  high  appreciation. 

Publications  Receiver — Mushrooms  and  hoxv 
to  grow  them,  by  J.  F.  Barter  papier  Road,  Wembley, 
Middlesex).— Fungoid  Pests  of  Cultivated  Plants,  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (R.H.S.,  Vincent  Square),  a  valuable 


reprint,  to  which  we  must  refer  at  length  when  our 
columns  are  less  ^crowded. — Agricultural  Returns 
relating  to  acreage  and  produce  of  Crops  and  number 
of  Live  Stock  in  Great  Britain  for  1005  (Wyman  & 
Sons).  A  very  valuable  synopsis. — Plantes  Bulbeuses, 
etc.,  par  Raphael  de  Noter.  Paris.  (Charles  Amat). 
■ — The  Book  of  Market  Gardening,  by  R.  Lewis 
Castle  (John  Lane). — .4  First  Course  in  Practical 
Botany,  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott  (Blackie  &  Son). 
— Insect  Pests  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  by  F. 
Martin  Duncan  (Swan  Sonnenschein). — Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  of  Kumaon  (Lovell,  Reeve  &  Co.). — The 
Yachting  World,  June.— Report  of  the  Botanical  and 
Forestry  Department,  Hong  Kong,  for  the  year  1905. 
In  the  Botanic  Gardens  the  year  was  free  from  serious 
damage  by  typhoons.  Libocedrus  macrolepis  flowered 
in   the  new  garden  for   the  first  time.     In   April   an 


The  Business  Man's  Magazine,  luly.  (English  Edition). 
— Some  Facts  about  the  Weather,  by  Wm.  Marriott, 
F.R.Met.Soc. ,  Assistant  Secretary.  A  popular  meteoro- 
logical hand-book,  telling  how  climatic  variations  are 
recorded,  and  helping  observers  to  understand  indica- 
tions for  themselves. — Sugar  Cane  Experiments  in  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Reports  from  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts 
for  1904-5.  Part  II.  Manurial  Experiments.  Details 
the  results  of  five  years'  work,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
tend  to  prevent  waste  and  direct  effort  into  proper 
channels. — Scheme  of  Agricultural  Education  in  con-* 
nection  with  the  Lancashire  Education  Committee. — 
Dr.  H.  L.  Snape,  Director  of  Education.  Useful  work 
is  carried  on  at  the  County  Council  Farm,  Hutton, 
near  Preston,  and  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  in  horticulture,  and  more  general  subjects. 
Men  and  women  teachers  and  pupils  are  admitted. 
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Fig.  44. — view  in  a  donegai.  garden. 
For  text  see  page  113.) 


expedition  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  investigate 
the  botany  of  the  province  of  Tokien,  and  brought 
back  much  cf  interest. — Jamaica  Bulletin  of  Agricul- 
ture. June.  Contents  :  Silkworms  from  Jamaica, 
Leather,  Coffee,  Tea,  Island  Cotton  Seed,  and 
application  of  Paris  Green  to&cotton. — Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal.  June.  Contents:  Manures, 
Australian  tobacco  crop,  tropical  industries,  contri- 
butions to  the  Flora  of  Queensland,  F.  M.  Bailey,  &c. 
— Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.  June. 
Contains  papers  relating  to  crops,  forestry,  and  stock. 
— Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  for 
1905.  Details  the  critical  studies  made  by  Dr.  Clinton 
of  the  Peach  Scab  and  other  fungoid  diseases,  of  the 
investigation  into  vegetable  proteids  by  Dr.  Osborne, 
and  much  similar  work  of  scientific  and  economic 
value  undertaken  by  various  members  of  the  staff. — 


MICHAUXIA    CAMPANULOIDES. 

This,  though  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  of  border  biennials, 
and  always  evokes  admiration  when  seen  in  any 
quantity  and  at  its  best.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1789,  and  was  first  flowered  in  a 
nursery  in  Kensington  in  July  of  1792,  from  which 
specimen,  grown  in  a  pot,  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  7,  tab.  219.  it  is  a  very  striking 
and  remarkable  plant,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  it  is  so  little  grown.  The  stems  are  numerous 
and  branching,  and  the  plant,  when  well-grown, 
forms  a  pyramid  some  5  feet  or  G  feet  in  height. 
The  blossoms,  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
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to  those  of  a  Passion  Flower,  are  large  and  con- 
,  -sist  of  eight,  long,  white  reflexed  petals,  and  are 
borne  in  quantity  on  the  branching  shoots,  so  that, 
when  in  full  flower  a  fine  plant  attracts  the  atten- 
tion from  afar  as  a  pyramid  of  white.  The  height 
of  5  feet  to  6  feet  mentioned  above  is  often  ex- 
ceeded, an  altitude  of  8  feet  or  even  10  feet 
being  sometimes  attained,  but  in  such  cases  the 
side  branches  are  generally  few  and  weak,  and  the 
plant  does  not  present  the  pyramid  of  bloom  that 
renders  it  such  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  border. 
Occasionally  plants  do  not  die  after  flowering,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  treat  it  as  a  biennial  and  to 
'  sow  seeds  every  year.  The  seed  is  very  small  and 
is  best  sown  in  a  pan  in  June,  and  kept  in  a  frame 
until  the  seedlings  are  up.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a 


of  an  Irish  flower  border  in  springtime.  In  this 
latter  picture,  the  clump  of  Ferns  to  the  left  is 
planted  in  a  rough  piece  of  Bog  Oak,  which  makes 
a  capital  background,  and  Ferns,  Grasses,  &c, 
do  well  in  such  situations,  if  care  is  taken  to  water 
them  in  dry  weather,  as  the  pockets  do  not  afford 
much  room  for  soil. 

Two  old  favourites — London  Pride  (Saxifraga 
umbrosa)  and  Bachelors'  Buttons,  with  a  wealth  of 
Ferns,  Heuchera,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Tulips, 
are  all  growing  with  a  vigour  that  shows  their 
sunny  corner  is  in  keeping  with  their  requirements. 

The  views  of  the  old  shrubbery  and  lough  (fig.  44) 
afford  a  glimpse  of  Irish  scenery.  The  foliage 
shows  to  advantage  against  the  distant  lake  and 
mountains,  while  the  dark  branches  of  the  copper 
Beech  tone  well  with   the  tall,  slender  growths  of 
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Fig.  45. — "a  crowded  corner"  in  a  Donegal  garden. 


nursery  border  of  rich  soil,  and  remain  there  until 
they  are  transferred  in  the  autumn  to  the  spot 
where  they  arc  to  bloom.  The  seed-pods  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Canterbury  Bell,  and  the 
second  flowers  come  from  the  axils  of  the  first  as 
in  that  plant.  A  sunny  border  and  a  warm,  well- 
drained  soil  are  best  suited  to  its  requirements. 
5.  W.  Fitxherbert. 


Abies  Nordmanniana,  while  the  richly-coloured 
blossoms  of  Rhododendron  Blandyanum  are  shown 
off  by  its  white-flowering  neighbour.  The  hand- 
some Gunnera  scabra  completes  the  group. 


VIEWS    FROM    A    DONEGAL 
GARDEN. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  occasional  correspondent, 
Miss  S.  M.  Wallace,  for  the  pretty  views  (figs. 
44&45)  taken  in  Donegal,  of  which  lough  a  peep  is 
afforded  in  fig.  44,  with  the  mountains  in  the 
background,  while  in  fig.  45  is  seen  a  pretty  corner 


Science  and  Agriculture.— Germany  offers 
no  field  for  dishonest  dealers  in  cake,  mineral 
manure,  seed  and  meals.  .'The  farmers  recognise 
the  absolute  necessity  and  the  pecuniary  benefit  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  having  due  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  making  use  of  this  science  to  know 
how  to  feed  their  stock  judiciously,  produce  milk, 
meat,  or  muscle,  how  to  feed  the  crops  with  certain 
quantitiesof  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  many  Government  institutions 
established  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
(Consular  Report,  ' '  Agriculture  in  the  Rhenish 
Province.") 


The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  surface  soil 
in  Mid  Herts  deficient  in  moisture  to  the  extent, 
according  to  the  Rothamsted  observations,  of 
about  178  tons  of  water  on  each  acre  of  land. 
January  and  February  of  1906  gave  an  excess  of 
2J  inches  of  rain,  compared  with  the  average  ; 
this  was  followed  by  three  months  of  deficiency 
— March,  April,  and  May — aggregated  200  tons  of 
water  per  acre  less  than  the  average  amount.  The 
first  three  weeks  of  June  recorded  a  further 
deficiency,  but  on  the  night  of  the  28th  over  2£ 
inches  were  measured,  which  brought  up  June's 
rainfall  to  3  6  inches,  being  1}  inch  in  excess  of 
the  Rothamsted  average  for  the  past  50  years. 

The  mean  monthly  temperature  was  below 
average  in  February,  March,  April  and  June,  but 
slightly  excessive  in  January  and  May.  The 
season  has  been  saturated  with  bright  sunshine, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  year,  May  being  the 
only  month  that  registered  a  deficiency.  The  total 
sunshine  for  the  first! six  months  of  1906  was, 
according  to  the  Rothamsted  record,  103  hours  in 
excess  of  the  usual  average. 

It  has  been  the  nights  which  have  been  so  ex- 
ceptionally cold  and  have  brought  down  the  mean 
temperature,  and  kept  the  soil  abnormally  chilled. 
The  dominating  characteristic  of  the  year  in  Mid 
Herts  has  been  drought,  associated  with  bright 
sunshine  in  the  day-time,  excessive  cold  at 
night,  and  a  consequent  chilled,  almost  freezing 
soil.  These  conditions,  accompanied  by  lack  of 
rain  during  the  usual  growing  period  of  the  mixed 
herbage  of  grass-land,  has  resulted  in  a  much  less 
than  average  crop  of  Hay.  The  splendid  rain  at 
the  end  of  June  assisted  the  verdure  of  the  grass- 
fields,  but  came  too  late  to  greatly  increase  the 
bulk.  The  early  grasses,  such  as  Foxtail,  Sweet 
Vernal,  Brome  grass  and  Quaking  grass,  none  of 
which  produce  very  bulky  produce,  ripened  quickly, 
without  forming  much  bottom  herbage.  The 
Leguminous  plants,  especially  Lathyrus  pratensis 
(meadow  Vetchling),  made  but  little  headway 
until  the  end  of  June,  Red  and  White  Clovers 
were  not  so  vigorous  as  last  year,  while  the  Red 
Sorrel  Dock  and  Buttercups  have  been  particularly 
prolific.  Owing  to  the  continuous  bright  sunshine 
and  a  moderate  force  of  wind  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  obeying  the  old  adage  to  "make 
Hay  while  the  sun  shines."  The  thin  crop  merely 
had  to  be  cut  and  left  for  a  day  or  two  as  the 
machine  delivered  it,  then  drawn  together  with 
a  horse-drag,  and  with  one  turning  was  usually 
ready  for  carrying  without  further  trouble.  la 
a  few  cases,  however,  we  hear  of  too  much  haste, 
which  has  resulted  in  "  firing  of  the  stacks." 

Under  the  foregoing  conditions  the  Rothamsted 
experimental  grass  plots,  22  in  number,  which 
have  this  year  grown  their  51st  crop  of  Hay  under 
the  same  manurial  treatment,  have  in  all  cases 
given  a  deficient  yield  compared  with  the  average, 
ranging  from  less  than  one  cwt.  to  13£  cwt.  of 
Hay  per  acre  below  the  average  product.  The 
crop  grown  without  manure  during  the  whole 
period  of  51  years  was  12-2  cwt.  per  acre,  being 
91  cwt.  less  than  the  average  produce  of  Hay  for 
this  plot.  With  superphosphate  alone  14'4  cwt. 
were  obtained,  a  gain  of  but  2  cwt.  o-er  the  un- 
manured,  and  81  cwt.  below  average.  The  effect 
of  phosphate  alone,  whether  applied  as  super- 
phosphate or  basic  slag,  if  applied  for  several 
years  in  succession,  causes  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
nitrogen,  so  that  very  poor  crops  of  grass  are 
grown.  With  the  addition  of  ammonia  salts  to  the 
superphosphate,  a  yield  of  23'4  cwt.  of  Hay  per 
acre  was  obtained  ;  this,  however,  is  nearly  11  cwt. 
per  acre  less  than  the  average.  Adding  sulphate 
of  potash  to  the  phosphate  and  ammonia,  the  crop 
was  raised  to  39  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  26-8  cwt, 
in  excess  of  the  plot  receiving  no  manure,  but  U 
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12  cwt.  below  the  average  output.  The  quantity 
of  sorrel  dock  (Rumex  Acetosa)  on  this  plot  this 
year  was  most  remarkable.  Three  years  ago  a 
dressing  of  2000  lbs.  of  ground  lime  was  applied 
on  one-half  of  this  plot,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  crop  to  1\  tons  per  acre,  and  of 
decreasing  the  proportion  of  sorrel.  On  the  section 
receiving  lime,  there  was  also  a  falling  off  of  but 
1  cwt.  of  Hay  below  the  usual  average  ;  such  is 
the  good  effect  of  lime  even  under  unfavourable 
climatic  influences.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
one-half  of  some  other  plots  of  the  experiments, 
lime  was  applied  three  years  ago  with  more  or  less 
beneficial  effect.  Where  there  was  no  appreciable 
gain  was  on  the  plots  deficient  in  potash.  With 
phosphates  and  potash  applied  as  manure  without 
nitrogen  there  was  obtained  344  cwt,  of  Hay 
per.  acre,  a  crop  less  than  the  average  by 
12  cwt.  only.  This  plot  of  land  has  received  not 
one  ounce  of  nitrogen  in  manure  during  the  whole 
period  of  59  years,  and  yet  it  has  produced  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  of  crop  over  that  grown 
without  manure.'  The  fact  is  that  potash  and 
phosphates  encourage  the  growth  of  Clovers  and 
Vetchlings,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  micro-organisms 
in  the  nodules  on  their  roots,  get  the  nitrogen 
required  from  th.3  atmosphere,  where  it  exists  in 
abundance  if  the  crops  can  but  assimilate  it,  which 
the  L.-guminous  plants,  even  in  grass-land,  seem 
to  be  able  to  do.  Under  these  conditions  the 
application  of  lime  increased  the  crop  by  seven 
cwt.  per  acre ;  this  element  combines  with  the 
nitrogen-residue  in  the  soil,  brought  about  by  the 
nitrogen  collecting  clovers,  and  thus  forms  nutri- 
tive plant  food.  Lime  without  humus  matter  to 
act  upon  is  of  but  little  benefit,  as  is  shown  on 
plot  8  of  these  experiments,  which  receives  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  superphosphate, 
but  no  potash  or  nitrogen.  Here  the  cop  is 
reduced  to  21  cwt.  per  acre,  being  G  cwt.  less  than 
the  average  quantity.  The  mixed  herbage  contains 
a  very  small  proportion  of  clovers,  not  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  bulk,  consequently  there 
is  little  nitrogen  absorption  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  but  little  nitrogen-residue  in  the  soil  for  the 
lime  to  act  upon.  Hence  there  was  less  crop  with 
the  addition  of  lime  than  without. 

The  value  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  seasons  of  drought 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  Rothamsted  experiments, 
and  especially  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  laud 
where  many  of  the  plants  send  down  their  roots 
very  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  There  is  an  increase 
of  crop  even  under  the  influence  of  nitrate  of  soda 

,  alone,  but  when  this  soluble  manure  is  combine  1 
with  potash  and  phosphate,  the  result  is  much 
more  marked.  In  the  present  season  44  cwt.  of 
Hay  per  acre  were  obtained,  against  39  cwt.  for  the 
corresponding  plot  receiving  ammonia  salts. 

The  heaviest  crop  of  Hay  produced  this  season 
was  grown  with  a  full   mineral  supply  and  an  ex- 
cessive  amount   of   ammonia-salts — 1402   lbs.   of 
nitrogen  per  acre.     This  gave  617  cwt.  per  acre, 
'wine;  a  deficiency  compared  with  the  average 

i  of  less  than  1  cwt.  of  Hay  per  acre.    The  prodm 

.consisted  almost  entirely  of  grasses,  and  is  mad 
up  by  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  and  coai -■■• 
species.     The   quantity  of  Hay  is,  therefore,  v   i  . 
inferior,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  cattle 
feeding. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  a  pasture  cut  for  Hay  every 
year,  a  manurial  dressing  of  about  10  tons  of  farm- 
yard duns  should  be  given  once  in  each  four  years  ; 
and  in  the  intermediate  years  an  application  of 
'■'.',  cwt.  superphosphate  or  5  cwt.  basic  slag, 
wiili  4  cwt.   kainit  or  2   cwt.   sulphate  of  potash, 

;  and  combined  with  these  not  more  than  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  If  bulk  of  produce  is  required 
rather  than  quality,  then  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  increased  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  but 
should   not   exceed   this   amount.       /.   J.    Willis. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.) 

Storm  at  Guildford.— Guildford  was  visited 
by  such  a  thunderstorm  on  August  2  as  cannot  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  this  place.  The 
gardens  here  suffered  great  damage.  Hailstones 
as  large  as  marbles  cut  the  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  to  atoms.  Vegetables  were  cut  flat  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  but  destruction  is  to  be  seen. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Tomatos  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  Giant  Elms  and  Oaks  over  100  years 
old  in  the  Park  are  torn  and  broken  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  never  recover.  R.  Staward, 

Polygonum  sph/erostachyum.  —  Without 
entering  fully  into  the  recent  correspondence 
regarding  water  gardens,  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  remark  upon  Polygonum 
sphaerostachyum,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mallett  and 
Mr.  Horton  with  conflicting  views  as  to  its  cultiva- 
tion or  situation.  As  one  who  has  known  this 
plant  for  a  long  time,  and  One  who  has  seen  it 
under  very  different  conditions,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  although  difficult  to  grow  in  some  places,  in 
others  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  widely  differing 
conditions.  I  have  found  it  to  carry  on  a  lingering 
existence  for  a  few  years  in  a  rather  boggy  and 
peaty  soil,  such  as  has  often  been  recommended 
for  it,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  do  well  in  similar 
conditions.  I  have  known  a  good  plant,  on  the 
third  terrace  of  a  somewhat  dry  rockery,  which 
has  thriven  there  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
have  had  under  observation  another  doing  equally 
well  in  a  peaty  soil  and  on  the  level,  but  in  a 
moist  position.  I  have  a  plant  myself  in  a  dry 
position  about  nine  inches  above  the  ground  level, 
and  planted  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  doing  well. 
Regarding  the  layering  the  side  growths,  this  is 
desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  plants  in  perfect  health  without 
this  treatment.  Certainly  if  increase  is  desired 
this  should  be  done.  The  names  of  P.  sphaero- 
stachyum  and  macrophyllum  are  inappropriate 
enough,  but  that  is  no  new  thing  with  plant 
names.     5.  .1 1  nott. 

The  National  Potato  Society. — From 
converaati  mi  I  i  •  had  with  several  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  National  Potato  Society,  I  gather 
that  great  dissatisfaction  exists  with  respect  to  the 
arrangements  to  hold  the  third  annual  Potato 
exhibition  so  late  as  the  middle  of  December.  I  do 
not  know,  although  at  the  time  the  arrangement 
was  made  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting 
held  at  tin'  Agricultural  Hall,  why  the  dale  was 
fixed  so  late;  certainly  it  is  according  to  all  pre- 
cedent not  only  late,  but  far  too  late.  \\  Inn 
members  of  the  Ira  e.  who  have  been  in  tli  |  i 
strong  supporters  of  the  exhibitions,  intimate 
that  they  can  no  longer  support  a  show  held  so 
late  in  the  ve. r  il  is  evident  that  bo:h  the  Socii  I  y, 
which  is  something,  and  the  interest  of  the  Potato, 
which  is  far  greater,  should  have  greater  con- 
sideration shown  them.  The  exhibitions  of  the 
old  International  Potato  committee,  tin'  finest  and 
most  successful  ever  held,  were  always  in  the 
early  autumn.  Then,  too,  amateur  growers  were 
abundant— they  had  largely  been  created  by  the 
society;  so  far,  in  the  ret  e  it  shows  the  amateur 
element  has  nol  bei  n  prom  n  int.  Where  shall  we 
find  a  worth  ,      I  ir  to    Mr.  Hughes,  of  Went- 

worth  Woodhouse,  who  was  in  the  old  days  a 
veritable  prince  amongst  Potato  growers.  We 
want  to  see  such  competitors  as  he  and  many 
others  were  then:  that  can  never  result  if  the 
annual  exhibition  be  made  a  mere  appanage  of 
the  Smithfield  cattle  show.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  new  secretary  and  the  treasurer  join  in  issuing 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  all  last  year's  subscribers 
at  once  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  date  at 
which,  the  exhibition  has  been  fixed,  leaving  the 
majority  to  determine  a  matter  of  unquestioned 
importance.     A.  D. 

The  Late  William  Chester. — No  private 
garden  enjoys  greater  historical  distinction  than 
does  that  of  Chatsworth.  Apart  from  the  great 
palace  itself,  its  noble  gardens  and  glorious  sur- 
roundings, its  name  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gardenei  s 
of  the  19th  century,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.asit  will  also 
with  that  of  his  munificent  patron  and  friend  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  creator  of  this  won- 
derful garden.  The  late  Mr.  Chester,  whose  death 
was  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  this  journal,  would 
have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  laid 


claim  to  any  distinction  or  particular  merit  of  his. 
own.  Mr.  Chester  was  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  self-effacing  menthe  writer  haseverknown,  and 
yet  he  had  good  reasons  to  be  proud  of  his  career, 
although  a  humble  one.  He  had  the  unbroken 
and  proud  record  of  serving  three  dukes  over 
the  long  period  of  52  years.  He  entered  the 
gardens  first  when  his  Grace  the  present  Duke 
came  of  age,  and  he  often  used  to  recall  with  pride 
the  magnificence  of  the  celebration  of  that  day. 
As  a  young  gardener  he  passed  througa  Jnost 
of  the  departments  of  the  gardens  until  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  great  conservatory,  which 
charge  he  retained  for  very  many  years  ;  in  fact, 
until  his  faithful  and  long  services  were  rewarded 
in  1891  by  his  appointment  as  head  gardener.  As 
a  gardener  he  was  distinguished  by  the  assiduity  • 
and  industry  by  which  he  discharged  all  his  duties. 
No  man  ever  entered  a  garden  who  was  more 
methodical,  regular,  and  even  punctilious  as 
regards  the  discharge  of  duties  devolving  upon 
him  than  he  was.  It  used  to  be  a  standing 
joke  that  Chester  was  never  known  to  be  a 
minute  behind  his  time  in  the  morning  all 
the  years  he  Worked  at  Chatsworth,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  quite  true.  No  doubt  the  pride  of 
his  life  was  his  long  charge  of  the  great  conserva- 
tory, the  condition  of  the  contents  of  which  did 
his  labours  and  care  great  credit.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  the  magnificent  baskets  of  Achimenes 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  great  house,  many 
of  the  specimens  5  feet  through,  simply  giant  balls 
of  lovely  colour,  or  the  equally  large  and  well-grown 
baskets  of  Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns,  can  never 
forget  the  sight.  He  had  a  special  love  for  Ferns, 
of  which  he  had  a  good  knowledge,  as  he  had  also 
of  Cactaceous  plants.  He  also  had  the  credit  of 
first  flowering  the  Renanthera  coccinea  in  this 
country,  growing  it  on  a  piece  of  Birch-pole  sus- 
pended from  the  glass  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Chester's  life  was  unique  in  the  sense 
that,  during  his  52  years'  of  continuous  service  at 
Chatsworth,  he  became  associated  in  practical 
work  with  many  of  the  best-known  and  celebrated 
gardeners  of  the  last  decade.  Mr.  Paxton  (as  he- 
was  then)  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  as  a  great  builder  of  glasshouses  and  a 
maker  of  gardens.  Amongst  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  those  days  were  Andrew  Stewart 
(the  once  famous  kitchen  gardener  there — after- 
wards succeeded  by  James  Taplin — a  stormy  petrel 
of  that  time),  Thomas  Speed,  and  Owen  Thomas. 
Fellow  workers  of  his  were  also  John  Gibson,  of 
Battersea  Park,  Geo.  Eyles  (the  predecessor  of 
A.  F.  Barron,  of  the  R.H.S.),  Milner  (of  landscape 
fame),  Latham  (late  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Birmingham),  Bennett,  of  Rangemore,  and  a  host 
of  other  well-known  gardeners  of  their  day.  Mr. 
Chester's  life  has  been  of  a  singularly  even 
tenor,  a  bachelor  with  no  particular  care,  of  a 
genial  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  mind  full  of 
pleasant  and  interesting  reminiscenses  of  the  past ; 
a  man  who  made  a  host  of  friends  and  never  an 
enemy.  He  was  followed  to  his  grave  at  Edensor 
Churchyard  on  July  31  by  a  host  of  sorrowing 
friends.     0.  T. 

Stock  ••  Mont  Blanc." — In  one  of  the 
public  gardens  here  we  have  a  border  some  10 
feet  in  length  planted  with  this  Stock,  which  I 
believe  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn.and  being  at  present  in  their  full  beauty 
they  speak  eloquently  both  of  their  worth  as 
decorative  plants  and  as  to  their  value  for  town 
gardens.  Further,  I  never  remember  having  seen 
or  noted  such  a  large  percentage  of  "  doubles, "  not 
more  than  a  dozen  singles  appearing  in  350  plants. 
The  glistening  purity,  together  with  the  great  size 
of  spike  and  individual  bloom  of  this  variety,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  of  garden 
plants.  Walter  H.  Aggitt,  Supt.  Public  Gardens, 
Bermondsey,  S.E. 

Blackberry  "  Eldorado." — I  am  sending 
you  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  American  Blackberry 
"Eldorado,"  which  I  consider  the  best  of  the 
American  varieties.  It  is  an  early  variety,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  fruit  being  already  ripe.  The 
foliage  is  bold  and  distinct,  and  the  spines  are 
comparatively  few  ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  has  not  the  great  defect  of 
most  American  brambles,  which  often  die  off 
from  no  apparent  cause.  The  fruit  is  from  a  small 
plant  transplanted  in  February  last.  I  have  also 
a  variety  selected  from  the  Moorland  Blackberries 
of  Devonshire,  which  as  a  bearer  will,  I  think, 
surpass  the  "  Parsley-leaved  "  Blackberry,  but  of 
course  it  is  much  later  in  ripening  than  "  Eldorado;'" 
George  Pync,  Denver  Nurseries,  Topsham, 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

International  Conference  on  Hybridisation  and  Cross-Breeding. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  the  proceedings 
3f  the  Hybridisation  Conference  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press  on  Wednesday  last. 

'lhe  proceedings  were  resumed  at  the  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  V.H.M.,  President- 
Df  the  Conference,   again  presiding. 

The   Germination  of   Okchids. 

M.  Noel  Bernard,  of  the  University,  Caen, 
France,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said 
on  the  roots  of  Orchids,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated, were  found  fungi,  which,  living  in- 
side the  cells  of  the  outer  surface,  formed 
lumps  like  balls  of  thread.  Tins  fact  was 
well  known,  easy  to  observe,  and  furnished 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  those  associa- 
tions, very  common  in  Nature,  between  plants 
and  micro-organisms.  He  had  attempted  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  this  connection,  and  the  degree 
of  dependence  the  Orchid  and  its  fungus  might 
have  on  one  another.  His  experiments  showed 
that  the  fungi  of  Orchids  could  live  apart  from 
the  roots  in  which  they  generally  lodged.  If  a 
small  fragment  were  cut  from  a  contaminated 
root  and  sown  in  a  sterilised  tube  on  a  suitable 
nourishing  medium,  the  spores  developed  freely. 
They  could  be  transplanted  from  tube  to  tube 
without  losing  their  power  to  grow.  He  had 
pure  culture  of  spores  living  after  four  years, 
without  their  having  been  replaced  on  the 
Orchids.  He  had  found  three  species  of  these 
Orchid  fungi,  but  he  had  not  yet  named  them. 

Although  the  fungi  could  live  away  from  their 
host-plants,  the  Orchids  themselves  required  the 
presence  of  their  guests  for  their  own  de- 
velopment. He  had  sown  the  seeds  of  numerous 
On  bids  aseptically  with  every  precaution;  but 
the  grains  had  not  freely  germinated,  and  their 
growth  was  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
spores  of  the  appropriate  fungus  were  sown  with 
the  Orchid-seeds,  they  commenced  to  germinate 
almost  immediately  in  a  very  regular  manner. 
With  the  fungi  which  he  possessed  he  had 
obtained  not  only  the  germination  of  species 
of  Cattleya  and  of  Cypripedium,  but  also 
the  germination  of  species  of  Odontoglos- 
sum,  Phalainopsis,  and  Vanda,  which  were 
regarded  by  practical  men  as  more  diffi- 
cult. In  Nature  or  in  the  glasshouse  the 
same  thing  took  place  as  in  the  culture-tubes. 
He  had  examined  a  large  number  of  young 
Orchids  which  had  germinated  in  very  varying 
conditions,  and  he  had  always  noticed  that  they 
were  invaded  by  the  fungus  from  the  beginning 
of  their  life.  The  Orchids  were  therefore  prac- 
tically dependent  on  their  parasitic  fungi,  since 
♦hey  did  not  grow  without  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  was  to  procure  the  fungus 
suitable  for  each  kind  of  Orchid.  As  a  rule,  he 
used  the  fungi  collected  from  the  roots  of  an 
Orchid  of  the  same  species,  or  of  one  nearly 
allied  to  that  which  bore  the  seeds.  That  was 
the  best  rule  he  could  give,  but  it  might  not  be 
an  absolutely  sure  one.  Making  all  reserve 
necessary  in  a  subject  so  complex,  he  believed  it 
was  possible  that  the  mere  change  of  the  fungus 
might  result  in  a  variation  of  the  species  of 
Orchid  in  question.  The  extension  of  the  re- 
searches would  possibly  one  day  indicate  to 
practical  experimenters  new  ways  in  the  rational 
methods  of  culture  of  a  large  number  of  plants, 
as  Orchids  were  not  by  any  means  the  only 
plants  which  lived  in  association  with  fungi. 

The  U.S.A.  Department  of  Plant-Breeding. 
Dr.  Erwin  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  U.S.A.,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  work  of  his  department.  He  said 
he  was  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Webber,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present.  The  department  had  been 
working  in  the  direction  of  finding  a  resistant 
to  disease,  notably  in  the  Cotton  plant,  the 
Water  Melon,  and  the  Grape  vine  ;  resistance  to 
frost  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  and  similar 
fiuits  ;  resistance  to  alkali  in  the  soil ;  greater 
productivity  and  better  quality  in  the  flesh  of 
units,  Wheat,  and  other  products  of  commercial 
importance,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
Maize.     They  had  been  highly  successful  in  all 


cases.  For  instance,  they  had  produced  cotton 
twice  as  productive  as  ordinary  cottons,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Tobacco,  they  had  obtained  remark- 
able results,  as  by  crossing  they  had  obtained 
from  an  inferior  quality  a  leaf  undistinguishable 
from  the  best  Cuban  Tobacco  leaf. 

The  Hybridisation  of  Trees. 

Mr.  Elwes  said  he  had  proposed  to  speak 
on  this  subject  iater,  but  he  would  say  what 
he  had  to  say  at  this  point,  as  it  was  appo- 
site to  the  paper  just  read.  It  was  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  hybridisation  of 
trees  from  an  economic  point  of  view  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  necessary  for  their  culture,  but 
he  believed  they  knew  sufficient  of  the  subject  to 
suggest  that  the  planting  of  trees  which  had  been 
hybridised  should  be  brought  before  the  Govern- 
ment lor  serious  consideration,  exactly  as  was 
being  done  by  the  U.S.  Government.  He  did 
not  suppose  they  could  prove  much  in  their  life- 
time, but  he  could  not  admit  that  the  subject 
was  out  of  the  question  as  a  scientific  matter. 

Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  said  it  was  a 
matter  for  regret  that  we  seemed  to  be  behind 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world  in  this 
matter,    and    he  I    that    Dr.     Smith    had 

kindled  a  torch  which  would  not  soon  be  put 
out.  The  President  of  the  British  Association 
wished  to  get  ten  millions  a  year  for  scientific 
research.  He  was  quite  sure  the  R.H.S.  might 
very  well  ask  for,  say,  one-fifth  or  perhaps 
even  one-tenth  of  that  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  inv.  stigations. 

Mr.  Ceo.  Gordon  said  we  in  this  country  had 
been  trying  for  many  years  to  gi  ;e  as  a 

table  vegetable,  but  with  very  little  success; 
but  a  friend  of  his  "btained  some  Maize  from 
America,  without  name,  but  possibly  some  of 
the  hybrids  referred  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  it  had 
grown  amazingly. 

Dr.  Smith  said  fields  which  were  once  worth- 
less were  now  growing  good  Cottons. 

Hybridisation  o*  the  Sugar  Cane. 
Sir  Daniel  M  rris,  K.C.M.C.,  V.M.H.,  of 
Barbados,  West  Indies,  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  the  '■  Hybridisation  of  the  Sugar 
Cane."  At  one  time,  he  said,  all  canes  were 
propagati  !  by  mttings,  but  in  1888  it  was  dis- 
■1,  l,  rather,  re-discovered,  that  some 
varieties  of  cane  produced  seed.  Experiments 
were  carried  out,  the  best  canes  were  selected, 
and  it  might  be  considered  that  the  seedling 
1  from  that  time.  The  Otaheeiti  canes 
had  been  cultivated  up  to  1888,  but  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  serious  disease,  and  means  had  to 
be  found  to  control  it.  The  re-discovery  came 
in  just  at  a  time  when  it  was  wanted.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  discovery  of  seedling  varieties 
Sugar  canes  would  practically  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  During  the  last  eight  years  great 
developments  had  taken  place  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
was  provided  by  the  Government  with  £20,000 
for  its  maintenance.  Years  ago  he  suggested  to 
our  own  Government  that  a  grant  should  be 
made  to  that  department,  but  nothing  was  done 
until  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  matter  up.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that  they  received  great  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  Department, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
Cotton.  As  to  the  seedling  canes,  they  had  dis- 
tributed them  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mauritius, 
Natal,  and  parts  of  India,  and  everywhere  the 
production  had  been  enormously  increased  with- 
out any  extra  cost,  owing  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  new  seedling  canes.  While  they  were  in- 
creasing the  output  and  the  richness  of  the 
Sugar,  they  were  also  doing  much  in  making 
the  canes  disease-resisting.  In  Java  and  else- 
where they  had  been  most  successful  in  cross- 
fertilising  by  hand.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Daniel 
read  an  extract  from  the  final  progress  report  of 
Professor  Harrison,  which  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  Imperial  grant-in-aid  (which  ceased  to  be 
payable  from  March,  1906),  the  area  occupied 
by  new  seedling  varieties  in  the  West  Indies  had 
extended  from  550  acres  in  1899  to  20,065  in 
1906,   and  that,   during  the  last  five  years,   the 


new  varieties  of  seedling  canes  had  given, 
large  areas,  mean  results  of  8,  10,  22,  and  35  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  returns  ob- 
tained from  the  Bourbon  during  the  same  period. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Elwes,  seconded  by  Sir 
Daniel  Morris,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  resolu- 
tion thanking  the  United  States  Department  of 

ulture  for  what  they  had  done  lor  the    \ 
Indies. 

.  ut  Beet. 

M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  addressed 
the  Conference  on  "Selection  and  Growing. of 
the  Sugar  Beet,"  and  on  "  Hybrid  Wheats,"  sub- 
jects in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
made  such  important  experiments. 

Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat. 
Professor  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Guelph,  Canada, 
spoke  on  the  bree  ling  oi  these  cereals.  Among 
other  things  he  said  they  had  now  had  some  lti 
years'  experience  of  Oats.  One  variety  they  ob- 
tained from  Russia  was  now  giving  an  average 
of  16  bushels  per  acre  per  annum  more  than  the 
variety  grown  extensively  throughout  .Ontari ). 
That  was  due  to  proper  selection  of  seed  and  the 
greatest  care  exercised  in  all  other  directions. 
The  question  was  often  asked,  was  it  necessary 
to  change  the  seed  from  one  soil  to  another  and 
from  one  climate  to  another?  They  were  grow- 
le  same  variety  of  Oats,  or  Wheat,  or  Bar- 
ley on  the  same  land  for  as  many  as  16  years 
without  deterioration  in  the  yield  or  quality. 
That  was  a  very  important  point.  Professor 
Zavitz  displayed,  among  others,  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  :  — 
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So  that  the  introduction  of  one  Barley  was  soon 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  Ontario. 

Mendel's  Laws  and  their  Application  to 

Plants. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Biffen,  of  Cambridge,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Application  of  Mendel's  Laws  to  the 
Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants."  He  said  the 
whole  Wheat  industry  in  this  country  was  in  an 
extraordinary  condition,  and  cried  aloud  for  im- 
provement. Any  miller  would  tell  them  that 
there  was  no  English  Wheat  cultivated  at  present 
which  possessed  what  the  miller  termed 
"  strength  "—the  capacity  to  give  a  loaf  win  h 
should  be  light,  white,  and  a  type  of  loaf  which 
the  general  public  demanded  now  ;  in  fact,  the 
miller  would  go  further  and  say  that  there  was 
not  a  single  variety  of  Wheat  in  culti\ 
which  would  give  even  a  passably  good  loaf. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  price  of  English 
Wheat  had  fallen  sadly,  and  if  things  went  on 
we  should  soon  be  in  the  position  of  having  no 
Wheat  crop  left  in  this  country.  The  outcome  of 
investigations  had  been  this — that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  strong  Wheats  which  retained 
their  characteristic  strength  in  this  country,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  much  larger 
number  of  strong  Wheats  imported  into  this 
country  which  deteriorated  at  once,  and  became, 
if  possible,  worse  than  the  English  varieties  Al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  we  could  grow 
strong  Wheats,  the  "  find  "  was  not  so  important 
as  was  thought,  because  none  of  these  strong 
Wheats  were  sufficiently  good,  from  the  farmer's 
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point  of  view,  to  cultivate  profitably.  The  yield 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  farming,  the 
straw  was  not  satisfactory,  and  they  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  the  crop  owing  to  the  yellow  rust. 

By  applying  Mendel's  laws  and  crossing  with 
proper  varieties,  he  had  succeeded  in  increasing 
the  quality  and  output  and  in  conquering  the  yel- 
low rust.  It  had  been  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
yellow  rust,  Germany  lost  annually  some  20 
millions  pounds  sterling,  and  it  had  been  esti- 
mated that  the  world  was  losing  yearly  no  less 
than  100  millions  through  the  attacks  of  the  rust. 
He  would  not  vouch  for  those  figures.  Person- 
ally, he  did  not  believe  in  their  accuracy  ;  but 
he  did  believe  that  very  great  loss  was  entailed, 
and  that  the  application  of  Mendel's  principles 
would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  foregoing  group 
of   papers    on    cereals, 

Mr.  Elwes  agreed  that  the  subject  was  ex- 
tremely important.  Speaking  as  a  practical 
farmer,  he  said  that  unless  experiments  were 
going  to  give  the  farmer  what  he  required,  he 
might  waste  much  time  in  working  for  a  result 
which  would  not  be  of  so  much  a  practical  as  of  a 
scientific  value.  Modern  milling  required  two 
qualities — strength  and  colour — strength  being 
the  ability  to  absorb  water.  As  long  as  water 
was  cheaper  than  wheat,  the  interests  of  the 
miller  couid  not  be  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
English  white  Wheat  would  make  the  best 
bread.  For  himself,  he  grew  for  straw.  It  was 
worth  as  much  as  Wheat.  When  Barley,  straw 
could  be  sold  at  £4  a  ton,  and  Russian  Barley 
bought  at  £3  16s.  for  feeding  the  cattle,  they 
could  not   ignore  the  question  of  straw. 

M.  Phillipe  de  Vilmorin  said  that  in  France 
they  tried  fine  white  Wheat.  It  stood  well,  but 
generally  it  had  a  short  straw.  The  definition  of 
"  strength  "  was  vague,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  actual  chemical  composition 
of  the  gluten. 

Professor  Wittmack  said  he  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Biffen's  paper.  Strong  Wheats 
could  not'be  grown  in  climates  like  that  of  Eng- 
land. English  wheat  could  not  become  rich  in 
gluten,  for  the  season  was  so  long  that  starch 
was  formed  owing  to  the  long  period  of  vege- 
tation. Where  there  was  a  short  period  of 
vegetatien,  starch  was  not  formed,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  gluten  would  be  all  the  greater. 

M.  Phillipe  de  Vilmorin  said  that  Fife  was  a 
quick-growing  variety.  It  was  not  a  Canadian 
Wheat,  as  Professor  Wittmack  seemed  to  think, 
but  a  German  variety. 

THE  AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  the 
Chairman  handed  to  the  Conference  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a  remarkable  speciment  of  Ri  sa 
sericea  pteracantha,  cultivated  by  M.  de  Vil- 
morin. it  was  a  species  imported  from  China, 
remarkable  for  its  brilliantly-coloured  prickles, 
as  lately  figured  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  He  also 
showed  to  the  Congress  a  specimen  of  Dipsacus 
from  Dr.  Masters'  garden.  The  seedlings  of  the 
twisted  variety  were  found  by  Dr.  de  Vries  to 
reproduce  the  twisted  condition  to  the  extent  of 
some  80  or  90  per  cent.,  but  Dr.  Masters  had 
grown  the  plants  originally  derived  from  Pro- 
fessor de  Vries  for  a  succession  of  years  without 
even  seeing  a  twist  in  the  stem,  except  in  one 
instance,  where  he  had  purposely  subjected  the 
plant  to  frequent  mutilation  during  growth  and 
obtained  in  consequence  a  slight  twist  which  so 
far  had  not  been  reproduced  in  the  young  plants 
derived  frcm  it. 

The  Swamp  Potato. 

Prof.  L.  Wittmack,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Berlin,  read  a  paper  on  "  Solanum 
Commersoni,  the  Swamp  Potato,"  which,  he 
said,  was  found  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America — not  on  the  western  coast.  The  Pro- 
fessor went  into  the  history  of  the  Potato,  and 
said  they  were  standing  in  the  presence  of  a 
riddle.  There  were  many  who  thought  that  the 
Blue  Giant  Potato  originated  from  Solanum  Com- 
mersoni, but  others  doubted  that.  If  what  M. 
Labergerie  said  was  correct — and  he  did  not 
doubt  it — they  had  in  Solanum  Commersoni  a 
plant  which,  to  use  the  expression  of  De  Vries, 
had  just  come  to  a  state  of  mutation,  and  that 
was  certainly  caused  by  the  better  cu'.ture  it  had 
TeC3ived  at  the  hands  of  M.  Labergerie.  They 
would  have  to  wait  for  more  definite  results. 
The  Professor  displayed  several  specimens  he 
had  received  irom  Messrs.  Sutton. 


Dr.  Erwin  Smith  (Washington)  admitted  that 
he   was  perplexed. 

M.  P.  de  Vilmorin  said  that  Messrs.  Sutton 
had  done  much  to  elucidate  the  problem.  It 
was  impossible,  he  said,  for  two  plants  differing 
in  botanical  characters  to  mutate  without  the 
intermission  of  one  seedling.  There  was  no  in- 
stance of  [direct]  transformation  of  one  species 
into  another. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  in  mutation, 
but  to  believe  that  the  Labergerie  Potato  was 
produced  as  a  sport  from  S.  Commersoni  was 
to  his  mind  impossible. 

American  Florists'  Ideals. 

Mr.  John  H.  Troy,  delegate  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
"  F'lorists'  Ideals  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Apart  from  the  academic  interest 
in  plant-breeding,  there  was  an  intensely  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  and  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  this  aspect  of  the  whole 
subject  of  plant-breeding  received  a  far  greater 
consideration  than  did  the  other.  They  might 
be  even  too  practical  in  America  ;  at  all  events, 
their  plant  breeders  set  out  with  extremely  high 
ideals.  It  was  not  an  excuse  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  form  that  it  was  merely  different 
from  other  things ;  from  their  ultra-utilitarian 
standpoint  they  insisted  that  it  should  be  better. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  economic  crops  had 
received,  and  were  receiving,  such  close  atten- 
tion from  their  own  Government  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
seeking  for  disease-resisting  varieties,  which 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  the 
means  of  livelihood  at  present  barred.  He 
added  that  the  American  market  stood  wide 
open  to  any  flower  or  plant  which  would  meet 
their  high  ideals,  but  it  was  no  place  tor  the 
curio  raiser  to  send  his  productions  to,  as  there 
was  no  demand  for  a  thing  purely  on  the  ground 
of  intrinsic  novelty. 

Auricula  and  Carnation. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  of  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  read  a  paper  on  "  Cross  Fertilisa- 
tion of  the  Auricula  and  of  the  Carnation." 
The  Auricula,  he  said,  was  an  old-fashioned 
favourite,  and  highly  interesting  as  a  garden 
plant.  If  they  could  trace  its  origin,  an  interest- 
ing problem  would  be  solved.  Had  the  Con- 
ference been  held  in  April,  he  could  have  ex- 
hibited a  series  of  Auricula  plants  in  bloom 
which  would  have  demonstrated  to  some  extent 
the  variability  of  the  cultivated  Auricula  and 
its  not  infrequent  reversion  to  what  might  be 
supposed  was  its  original  source.  The  Auricula 
had  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  upwards  of 
300  years,  and  they  could  trace  its  gradual  im- 
provement to  the  edged  form  through  many 
years  of  patient  culture.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  origin  of  the  edged  Auricula  was 
Primula  Auricula,  and  the  origin  of  the  Alpine 
Auricula,  Primula  pubescens  ;  but  it  had  been 
pretty  well  proved  by  evidence  obtained  from 
specimens  found  in  the  Tyrol  that  P.  pube^  en  . 
itself  was  a  hybrid  between  P.  Auricula  and  P. 
hirsuta.  The  Alpine  Primulas  were  difficult 
subjects  to  cultivate  and  establish  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced 
300  years  ago. 

The  Carnation,  like  the  Auricula,  was  ex- 
ceedingly variable  in  its  character,  and  con- 
stantly reverted  to  its  original  source,  or, 
rather,  to  the  single  form  which  was  still  to 
be  found  on  old  castles  in  Normandy,  and  pro- 
bably it  yet  lingered  in  England,  where  it  had 
been  found  growing  with  its  roots  searching  for 
a  scanty  subsistence  amongst  decaying  mortar, 
and  humus  in  small  quantities.  The  gardener 
took  in  hand  the  progeny  of  this  wilding  (which 
had  been  improved  by  ages  of  cross-breeding 
and  selection)  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  result  of 
over-feeding  in  Carnations  was  the  same  as 
over-feeding  in  men  and  animals — disease  at- 
tacked the  plants  sooner  or  later,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  How  the 
wild  Carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus)  had 
been  trained  to  its  high  state  of  perfection  it 
was  not  easy  to  say.  Hybridisation  was  not 
necessary  ;  indeed,  it  was  unlikely.  The  p'ant 
might  have  been  introduced  to  gardens  from 
its  native  habitat.  Cultivation  would  soon  pro- 
duce seedlings  of  varied  forms  and  colours. 
Some  of  them  would  have  an  extra  petal  <  r  two, 
and,    saving   seed   from   these   by   a   process   of 


careful  selection,  semi-double  and  double 
flowers  would  be  produced  of  various  colours. 
This  process,  as  was  well  known,  took  much 
longer  in  the  case  of  a  plant  like  the  Carnation 
than  in  that  of  such  a  fugacious  flower  as  the 
Poppy.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  found  a  variation 
of  the  common  Poppy  in  his  garden,  and,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  true  gardener,  he  saved  seed 
from  it,  and  next  season  the  variation  was 
greater,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  changing 
this  noxious  weed  into  a  beautiful  garden 
flower.  This  was  an  excellent  example  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years  by  one 
earnest  and  careful  cultivator.  The  ntme  of 
the  gardener  who  first  obtained  a  break  in  the 
wild  form  of  the  Carnation  was  lost  in  remote 
ages.  Some  thought  the  Romans  brought  the 
Carnation  into  FCngland,  but  they  did  not  read 
much  about  it  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  in  1550  Wm.  Turner  published  a  Herbal 
which  was  dedicated  to  that  monarch.  Turner 
recorded  that  the  flowers  had  taken  on  the 
double  form,  and  added  that  they  were  "  made 
pleasant  and  sweet  with  the  labours  and  wit  of 
men,  and  not  by  nature."  The  Picotee  was 
merely  a  coloured  variety  of  the  Carnation,  but 
was  distinguished  from  it  in  having  a  ground 
colour  of  white  or  yellow  with  a  narrow  margin 
of  colour  round  each  petal.  A  perfect  Picotee 
should  have  no  spots  or  colour  on  the  petals 
except  the  fine  line  or  broader  margin  of  colour. 
The  Carnation  might  be  hybridised  by  any 
species  of  Dianthus.  Mr.  Douglas  added  that 
he  understood  little  of  Mendel's  Laws,  but  he 
'  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  generally  got  it ! 

Amaryllis  and  Other  Hybrids. 

Mr.  A.  Worsley,  of  Isleworth,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  "  Hybrids  Among  the  Amaryllideae 
Cactaceae,  Gesneracese  and  the  Genus  Senecio." 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Worsley  had 
mentioned  the  ab^.-nce  of  dominance  in  the 
cases  he  had  investigated.  It  was  essential  to 
Mendelian  results  that  there  should  be  a  domin- 
ance. Mr.  Worsley  also  spoke  of  a  Cineraria 
as  self-fertilised.  He  supposed  there  was  no 
doubt  about  that,  as  he  had  found  it  largely 
sterile. 

Mr.  Worsley  said  every  precaution  was  taken, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  plant  being 
self-fertilised. 

Cold-Resisting  Fruits. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  U.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Breeding  of  Cold-Resisting  Fruits."  He 
said  that  it  had  cost  the  States  many  millions 
for  European  Apples,  which,  after  all,  were  of 
no  use  in  cold  regions.  A  great  work  was  going 
on  and  they  were  producing  harder  varieties. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  Plums.  Cold-re- 
sistance was  the  characteristic  transmitted  by 
crossing.  The  same  was  done  with  Strawber- 
ries, and  he  was  raising  Strawberries  that  would 
stand  a  cold  which  froze  mercury. 

The  Chairman :  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Strawberry  goes  on  bearing  when  mercury 
freezes? 

Dr.  Hansen :  The  Strawberry  plant  lives 
through  it. 

The  Chairman:  Well,  that  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable. I  am  glad  we  have  none  of  those 
difficulties. 

The    Breeding    of    Fruits. 

Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
prepared  a  paper  dealing  with  the  "  Breeding 
of  F'ruits."  At  the  outset  he  complained  that 
there  was  no  direct  commercial  gain  to  justify 
any  great  outlay  in  obtaining  new  fruits.  When 
a  new  fruit  was  once  known,  and  of  proved 
value,  it  was  quickly  propagated,  and  the  raiser 
had  no  monopoly.  He  then  went  on  to  deal 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  since  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  cross  fertilisation  of  these  that 
he  had  the  fullest  data.  The  time  which 
elapsed  before  a  seedling  tree  could  be  judged 
by  its  fruits  and  the  space  it  occupied  whilst 
arriving  at  maturity  militated  against  experi- 
ments being  carried  on  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale.  From  the  Peach  blossom  which  had  been 
cross  fertilised  this  spring  they  might  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  able  to  judge  the  result  of 
the  combination  ten  years  hence  if  nothing  un- 
toward had  happened  to  the  seedling  in  the 
meantime  ;  possibly  a  year  or  two  sooner  !  '1  he 
seeds  did  not  always  germinate  the  first  year. 
To  ensure  this  early  fruition  of  one's  hopes, 
the    tree    must   be   carefully   tended   and   grown 
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under  glass  ;  by  the  time  it  was  four  or  five 
years  old  it  took  up  as  much  room  in  the  or- . 
chard  house  as  #ould  a  pot  tree  which  was 
giving  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  required  as 
much  attention.  Probably,  after  all,  the  new 
variety  would  have  no  especial  merit  to  warrant 
its  retention,  and  being  of  no  use  for  firewood, 
the  tree  would  be  burnt  on  the  rubbish  heap  ! 
The  work  needed  great  patience  ;  it  was  a  labour 
oi  Sisyphus,  but  the  stone  occasionally  lodged 
on  the  top  of  the  hill !  Darwin  argued  from  the 
supposition  that  the  Peach  was  derived  from 
the  Almond,  but  his  arguments  were  not  very 
conclusive.  If  this  were  so,  one  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  amongst  very  numerous  seed- 
lings cases  of  reversion  would  occur.  Mr. 
Rivers  said  he  had  never  noticed  any  but  true 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Darwin  further  said  : 
"  Whether  or  not  the  Peach  has  proceeded  from 
the  Almond,  it  has  certainly  given  rise  to 
Nectarines.  Most  varieties,  both  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  reproduce  themselves  truly 
from  seed."  The  following  were  the  results  of 
3a  crosses : — 

1.  Peach  9  x  Peach  $  =  5  Peaches  1  Nec- 
tarine. 

li.  Peach  X  Nectarine  =  J  Peaches  3  Nec- 
tarines. 

3.  Nectarine  X  Peach  =  8  Peaches  2  Nec- 
tarines. 

4.  Nectarine  X  Nectarine  =  0  Peaches  11 
Nectarines. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Peach  was 
dominant.  The  11  Nectarine  by  Nectarine 
crusses  yielded  Nectarines,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  10  of  them  either  the  seed,  or  pollen, 
parent  of  both  had  Peaches  amongst  their  im- 
mediate or  remote  seed  parents.  Having  given 
the  results  of  other  experiments]  Mr.  Rivers 
said  he  could  nut  venture  to  dogmatise  on  the 
above  results.  No  doubt  a  longer  series  of  re- 
corded crosses  would  allow  definite  deductions 
to  be  made. 

Protection  for  Raisers  of  Novelties. 

Mr.  George  Paul  then  said  they  could 
hardly  separate  without  referring  to  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  them  all.  He  thought 
there  should  be  some  protection  for  raisers  of 
new  varieties.  Many  well-known  raisers  were 
absent  that  da}-.  The  fact  was  that  gentlemen 
win.  made  experiments  did  not  want  to  lose  the 
rewards  of  their  labours  by  making  their  experi- 
ments known.  If  they  had  some  protection  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  come  forward  and 
state  their  experience.  He  had  raised  a  good 
many  things  in  his  time,  and  some  present  would 
be  astonished  to  know  the  value  ot  a  new  Rose  ; 
£50  or  £100  was  the  total,  out  of  which  had  to 
be  defrayed  the  cost  of  advertising  and  the  cost 
of  the  catalogue.  He  certainly  thought  they 
should  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  State  pro- 
tection. 

1'rofessor  Hansen  said  he  feared  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  the  matter.  He  believed 
that  in  law  a  seedling  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of 
God,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  patent  it. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  pass  a  resolution  unless  they  could  give 
some  indication  as  to  how  legislation  could  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  Paul  said  perhaps  the  certificate  of  the 
R.  U.S.  to  the  raiser  would  be  a  protect i  in. 

Professor  Wittmack  seconded  the  resolution, 
saying  that  the  matter  in  Germany  was  in  the 
hands  of  their  agricultural  si  < actv.  -V  buyer  of 
a  novelty  from  a  trader  dare  not  sell  it  within 
the  next  three  years,  so  that  the  raiser  might 
obtain  some  reward. 

Rev.    Mr.   Wilks  :    That   is  by  agreement. 

The  Chairman  :  You  do  not  contemplate  legis- 
lative interference? 

Professor  Wittmack  :   No. 

Mr.  Douglas  regarded  the  suggestion  as 
another  form  of  "  protection,"  which  the  country 
had  already  repudiated.  He  believed  in  "  free 
trade"  in  flowers. 

Mr.  Druery  thought  there  would  be  enormous 
difficulty  in  applying  anything  like  the  principle 
of  copyright  to  plants  and  fruits,  as  two  or  three 
men  might  produce  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
moment. 

After  some  further  discussion  there  seemed  to 
be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  whether  the 
resolution  sought  for  legislation  or  not,  and  on 
the  motion  being  put  many  abstained  from  vot- 
ing.   The  motion  was  rejected  by  6  to  5. 


Among  other  papers  were  Herr  F.  Burger,  of 
Halberstadt,  Germany,  on  "The  Pelargonium" 
(read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary)  ;  and  A.  Paul, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  on  "Varieties  of  Roses." 

The   Banquet. 

After  the  Conference  the  delegates  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the  Society. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided. 

The  Veitch  Medals. 

In  proposing  the  loyal  toasts,  Sir  Trevor 
coupled  therewith  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  whose  birthday  anniversary  occurred 
that  day.  He  next  rose  to  present  a 
medals.  The  first  were,  he  said,  the  V(  it<  li 
Memorial  Medals,  which  were  instituted  in 
memory  of  the  late  James  Veitch,  of  Chel- 
sea, and  were  awarded  by  the  Trustees  in 
recognition  of  the  recipients'  work  on  be- 
half of  horticulture.  The  first  medal  went  to 
ill'  President  of  that  Conference,  Mr.  Bateson  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  Conference 
to  have  had  a  better  chairman.  (Cheers.)  The 
next  medal  went  to  Professor  Johannsen  for  lu> 
discovery  of  the  effect  of  ether  in  advancing  the 
inflorescence  of  flowers.  The  third  medal  went 
to  Professor  Wittmai  k,  who  for  many  years  ha  I 
been  devoted  to  systematic  and  practical  botany. 
If  the  day  consisted  of  30  hours  instead  oi  24, 
the  President  said,  he  could  not  enumerate  all 
that  the  Professor  had  done  for  horticulture. 
The  next  medal,  and  the  last  of  the  series,  he 
had  tli  i    to  offer  to  M.   Maurice  de  Vil- 

morin.  Everybody  was  acquainted  with  the 
firm  of  which  the  Professor  was  a  member. 
There  were  two  other  medals  presented  by 
the  Society,  one  .1  which  was  to  a  lady, 
Miss  Saunders,  the  lecturer  on  botany  at 
Newnhain  College,  Cambridge.  The  Gold 
Banksian  Medal  had  also  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Saunders  for  her  studies  on  the  inheritance  of 
plants.  The  last  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
II.  liiftin  for  his  researches  and  discoveries  in 
connection  with  the  Heredity  of  Cereals. 

Sir  John  T.  Dillwyn-Llewelyn  proposed  the 
"Foreign  and  British  members  of  the  Con- 
ference." The  visit  had  been  a  useful  as  well 
as  a  pleasant  one,  and  their  recollections  of 
their  visit  to  Burfi  rd  on  the  previous  day  would 
be  among  the  pleasantest  of  their  memories.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  man  was  a  benefactor  to 
his  country  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  and  he  thought  the 
that  had  been  done  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  bringing  together  scientific  m  n  on 
the  one  side  and  practical  men  on  the  other  had 
been  a  justification  for  that  Conference.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  horticulturist  not  to  r<  cog- 
nise lhat  in  all  branches  of  horticulture  a  most 
valuable  work  had  been  done  by  the  Hybridist, 
the  Botanist,  and  the  man  of  science 
they  joined  their  forces.  The  work  of  the  i  on- 
ference  had  been  fully  justified.  Much  had 
been  done  since  they  held  their  last  confi  ci 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  necessitated  their  being 
railed  together  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he 
challenged  anyone  to  say  that  the  meeti 
the  Conference  had  not  been  productive  of  a 
great  practical  work  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.   Bateson. 

Dr.  Hansen  was  the  first  to  reply.  He  said, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  his  brothers  across  the  seas,  he 
thanked  them  for  their  most  cordial  greeting. 
What  did  that  Conference  mean?  It  meant  that 
a  development  of  plants  and  plant-life  was  be- 
coming an  exact  science,  and  that  what  was 
formerly  a  chaos  of  empiricism  was  now  be- 
coming one  of  the  exact  sciences  due  to  recent 
discoveries  in  heredity.  A  clear  path  had  been 
blazed  through  the  jungle  of  heredity.  New 
and  valuable  forms  of  plants  might  spring  like 
Minerva  full-fledged  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
He  spoke  of  what  the  United  States  Department 
was  doing  for  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  It 
was  searching  the  world  for  plants  better 
adapted  to  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Alaska  to  Southern  Florida.  The 
result  was  that  material  was  secured,  and  cross- 
ing and  selection  improved  that  material  still 
further.  He  again  thanked  them,  and  wished 
the  Society  all  success. 

Dr.  Tschermak,  of  Vienna,  expressed  on  be- 
half of  the  German  and  Austrian  delegates  their 
deep  gratitude  for  the  cordial  reception  by  the 


society  and  its  F'ellows.  As  an  Austrian,  he 
had  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  extended  to 
his  country,  and  was  convinced  that  the  latest 
developments  in  the  study  of  hybridisation  had 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Conference. 
He  had,  in  company  with  Prof.  De  Vries  and 
Prof.  Correns,  been  able  to  rediscover  the  Men- 
delian  laws  which  had  so  long  been  neg- 
lected. Since  then  the  conditions  of  the 
study  had  been  changed  by  a  long  series  of 
memorable  discoveries,  and  in  Fngland  Mr. 
Bateson  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  science  of  genetics. 

M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin  said  in  France  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  after-dinner  speeches 
■ — an  art  which  was  with  them  of  a  "  rece 
character.  The  good  luck  they  as  scientists 
enjoyed  was  not  because  they  dealt  in  ab- 
stract fancies,  but  because  they  dealt  with 
things  which — ladies  excepted — were  the  most 
fascinating  gifts  of  creation.  Every  day  they 
lived  in  close  contact  with  nature,  and  white 
benefiting  others  they  profited  themselves  by 
the  contemplation  of  nature's  beauties.  Speak- 
ing for  himself,  when  he  came  to  the  Confer- 
ence he  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  validity  of 
Mendel's  laws,  but  after  hearing  the  papers — 
especially  Mr.  Biffen's  communication — he  was 
now  and  would  be  for  ever  an  apostle  of  the 
theory.  In  conclusion.  M.  de  Vilmorin,  on  be- 
half of  the  Horticultural  and  Botanical  s  cieties 
oi  France,  invited  the  R.H.S.  to  pay  a  visit  to 
and  hold  a  conference  in  Paris. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  was  the 
last  to  respond  to  the  toast.  lie  said  the  Con- 
ference had  been  in  many  ways  a  remarkable 
one.  It  had  not  attempted  to  interfere  or  in 
any  way  lay  down  the  lines  which  this  or  that 
nation  should  follow,  lie  himself  did  not  be- 
lie e  in  central  international  committees  which 
marked  out  work  to  be  done  by  this  or  that 
He  believed  that  the  development  of 
differences  was  the  true  basis  of  unity,  as  they 
had  already  arrived  at  partial  unity  by  each 
going   its  own   way. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson  (Chairman  of  the  Conference) 
proposed  "The  Board  of  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  Fisheries."  It  was,  he  said,  a  great 
honour  for  him  to  propose  that  toast,  because  he 
could  not  think  that  in  any  way  they  in  Cam- 
bridge had  yet  done  anything  to  benefit  horticul- 
ture. Had  it  not  been  lor  the  work  clone  by  his 
friends  and  pupils— and  first  of  all  by  his  col- 
league, Miss  Saunders,  whose  name  had  been 
honoured  that  night— there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  justify  him  in  speaking.  Turning 
to  the  toast,  Mr.  Bateson  went  on  to  say  that, 
as  he  entered  the  hall,  Sir  Thomas  Elliott  said 
to  him:  "  1  hope  you  are  not  going  to  say 
'ditto'  to  Prof.  Kay  l.ankestcr,  who  has  asked 
foi  10  millions  to  fight  disease."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  he  was  going  to  say  "  ditto "  to  Prof. 
Ray  Lankester,  though,  perhaps,  with 
modifications.  They  might  not  all  agree  in 
the  first  place  as  to  the  best  way  ef  spend- 
ing the  money,  but  they  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  amendments.  A 
precise  know.edge  of  the  laws  of  heredity 
would  give  a  man  a  power  over  his  future 
which  no  other  science  had  yet  endowed 
him  with.  He  would  not  say  that  that 
knowledge  was  going  to  create  the  millennium 
for  the  human  race  ;  he  would  only  say  that 
it  would  change  man's  destinies  profoundly — 
whether  for  good  or  evil  the  future  alone  would 
show.  He  could  not  expect  to  see  the  results 
in  his  own  lifetime,  but  the  younger  generations 
would  see  them,  and  they  hoped  that  the  de- 
partment with  which  Sir  Thomas  Elliott  was 
connected  would  help  to  make  the  intervening 
time  pass  away  quickly. 

Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  in  reply,  said  his  de- 
partment fully  recognised  the  great  work  science 
was  doing.  He  thought  his  Board  had  done 
something  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Bateson.  They  had  studied  animal  pathology, 
with  the  result  that  they  had  absolutely  stamped 
out  most  of  those  serious  diseases  which  once 
decimated  the  herds  and  flocks  of  this  country. 
He  could  say  the  Board  had  brought  about 
the  millennium  of  the  bovine  race.  Lord 
Carrington,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  extremely  sorry  he  could 
not  be  present,  and  believed,  with  all  those 
associated  with  him,  that  the  work  being 
done  by  the  scientists  would  confer  the  greatest 
benefits  on  mankind. 
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Viscount  Mountmorres  proposed  the  toast  of 
"Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H., 
President  of  the  Royal   Horticultural   Society." 

Sir  .Trevor  Lawrence,  in  responding,  dis- 
claimed all  merit  for  resuscitating  the  So- 
ciety. The  British  people,  he  believed,  were 
really  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  innocent, 
delightful,  and  charming  pursuit  of  gardening, 
and  it  was  really  to  that  that  the  success  of  the 
Society  was  due.  They  owed  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  foreign  visitors,  and  he  was 
sure  they  all  trusted  they  would  be  able  to 
accept  the  kind  invitation  of  M.  Philippe  de 
Vilmorin.  Referring  to  what  the  President  of 
the  Conference  had  said,  he  thought  it  was  be- 
ginning to  be  clearly  understood  on  all  sides 
that  unless  we  in  this  country  took  more  interest 
in  science  we  should  certainly  be  left  behind  in 
the  world.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Trevor  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  services  of  their  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wilks,  who  took  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 


Miss  Saunder's  Paper  on  Stocks. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spacing  in  the  follow- 
ing table  as  printed  in  these  pages  last  week, 
readers  may  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine 
its  exact  meaning.  We  therefore  reproduce  the 
table  :— 

(1)  Any  glabrous  sap-colour   x   any  glabrous  sap- 

[colour. 
Fi  =  all  sap-coloured  glabrous. 

F2  =  all  sap-coloured  glabrous. 

2)  Any  glabrous  sap-colour  x   any  glabrous  non- 

(  sap-colour  (white 
\or  cream). 
Fi  =  all  sap-coloured  hoary. 

F2  =  9  sap-coloured  hoary  ;  3  sap-coloured 
glabrous  ;  4  non-sap-coloured  glabrous. 

White  glabrous  X  cream  glabrous. 

Fi  =  all  sap-coloured  hoary. 

F2  =  9  sap-coloured  hoary  ;  7  non-sap-coloured 

[glabrous. 


(3) 


VISIT  TO  GUNNERSBURY  AND  KEW. 

On  Friday  the  delegates  visited  the  delightful 
gardens  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  at  Gun- 
nersbury.  Unfortunately  the  host  was  absent  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  guests  were  received  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  After  walking 
round  the  beautiful  gardens,  the  visitors  re- 
turned to  the  house,  where  they  were  entertained 
in  the  double  drawing-room  at  luncheon. 

Dr.  Erwin  Smith,  in  the  names  of  the  foreign 
delegates,  thanked  their  hosts  for  all  the  kind- 
ness that  had  been  extended  to  them. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit  joined  in  the  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  English  delegates,  and  remarked  that  the 
advantage  of  such  international  gatherings  could 
not  be  exaggerated. 

In  the  other  room  similar  thanks  were  ex- 
pressed. 

Professor  Johannsen  said  the  gardens  were 
really  glorious. 

Dr.  N.  E.  Hansen  said  that  they  had  been  the 
guests  of  the  R.H.S.  all  the  week,  and  the  flower 
of  hospitality  was  in  full  bloom  that  day. 
He  had  'never  seen  more  beautiful  specimens 
of  landscape  gardening. 

Mr.  Robt.  Fenn  also  joined  in  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild  acknowledged  the 
votes  of  thanks,  and  said  his  father  wished  him 
to  tell  them  how  sorry  he  was  he  could  not  be 
with  them  that  day. 

On  their  way  to  Gunnersbury  the  visitors  were 
taken  to  the  National  History  Museum  of  Ken- 
sington, where  Dr.  Rendle  and  Dr.  Smith  Wood- 
ward acted  as  guides — the  former  to  the  Bo- 
tanical section,  and  the  latter  to  the  Geological 
section.  After  luncheon  at  Gunnersbury  the 
visitors  went  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  tea  was 
served  on  the  lawn. 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  certainly  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  useful  weeks  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


BISHOP'S    STORTFORD    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  1. — The  37th  show  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  this  date  in  the  grounds 
of  The  Grange,  kindly  lent  by  John  Barker, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  who  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
society.  The  exhibition  was  a  great  success 
in  every  way,  and  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  the  exhibits  were  superior  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years. 

A  large  tent  was  devoted  to  floral  displays, 
such  as  dinner  tables,  and  cut  flowers.  Com- 
petition was  strong,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
25  entries  for  decorated  tables,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  note  that  many  showed  much  origin- 
ality. The  classes  for  dinner  tables  were  re- 
stricted to  ladies,  the  1st  prize  being  secured 
by  Miss  Bi.yth,  of  Stanstead,  for  a  charming 
table  decorated  largely  with  Bougainvillea  ;  2nd, 
Miss  Cl-AYDEN,  Saffron  Walden. 

Plants. — Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
were  pretty  though  not  numerous.  The  prize 
in  the  largest  class  was  won  by  Col.  Archer 
Houblon  (gr.  Mr.  Harrison)  ;  2nd,  John  Bar- 
ker, Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Beech),  with  a  heavier 
arrangement.  The  class  for  a  smaller  group  was 
well  contested,  Messrs.  G.  Barnes,  YVilby  and 
Hollands  receiving  the  awards  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  both 
had  fine  groups  of  Begonias  ;  the  last-named  ex- 
hibitor, who  is  usually  in  the  front  for  these 
plants,  was  this  year  a  close  2nd.  For  Begonias 
in  basket  Mr.  Smith  won  the  1st  pr.'ze. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  G.  B.  Gripper  was  a 
good  1st.  Good  plants  were  staged  in  the  class 
for  12  plants  in  bloom  and  six  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  J.  Woods  being  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  Barker.  The 
same  exhibitors  were  successful  in  the  class 
for  Ferns.  Mr.  Woods  staged  the  best  Coleus, 
while  Mr.  Barker  had  the  best  Fuchsias  and 
the  best  table  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. — Much  space  was  occupied  by 
these.  Strong  competition  was  noticed  in  most 
of  the  classes.  The  season  is  not  advanced  enough 
for  such  things  as  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  space  allotted  to  these  flowers  might, 
with  advantage,  have  been  given  to  other  things. 
In  the  open  class  for  24  bunches  perennials 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  the  finest 
blooms,  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham  being  2nd.  The  dis- 
plays of  Sweet  Peas  occupied  much  space.  Both 
Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Barker  had  splendid 
material  in  the  class  for  12  bunches.  Prominent 
winners  in  the  other  classes  for  these  flowers 
were  Messrs.  Abbott,  Harrison,  Hick,  and 
Kendal.  Mr.  R.  B.  Smith  had  the  best  12  show 
Dahlias,  Mr.  Barker  the  best  single  Dahlias, 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mrs. 
Gee  was  a  good  1st  for  herbaceous  Phlox.  Roses 
were  not  of  exceptional  quality  ;  Mrs.  A.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Barker  had  the  best  stands,  the  flowers 
though  small  being  very  fresh  in  appearance. 
Carnations  were  plentiful  and  good ;  Mr. 
Barker  showed  splendid  examples  of  these 
flowers. 

Fruit. — The  exhibits  of  fruit  were  remarkably 
good,  and  the  hardy  varieties  required  much 
space,  for,  though  full  early  for  some  kinds, 
there  was  no  lack  of  dishes.  In  the  large  class 
for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes,  Col.  A.  Hou- 
blon won,  having  perfect  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Melons  ;  Mr.  J.  Barker  was  a  close 
2nd.  For  four  varieties  the  same  gentlemen 
received  similar  awards.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  and 
Col.  A.  Houblon  had  the  best  Black  Grapes, 
both  showing  the  variety  Madresfield  Court. 
Col.  Houblon  showed  the  "finest  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, while  Mr.  J,  Barker  showed  the  best 
White  Grapes  of  any  other  variety  than  Muscat. 
Col.  A.  Houblon  exhibited  the  best  Melons  and 
the  best  Peaches.  Mr.  Barnes  won  for  Nectar- 
ines, and  the  above-mentioned  exhibitors  were 
successful  in  the  classes  for  hardy  fruits. 

Vegetables. — These  occupied  a  large  tent  and 
were  of  fine  quality.  Numerous  exhibits  were 
displayed  by  amateurs  and  cottagers,  their  pro- 
duce being  excellent  in  every  respect.  Mr.  A. 
Jkfifrif.s  was  a  good  1st  for  a  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  of  vegetables,  Mr.  J.  Barker 
being  a  close  2nd.  Mr.  Kendall  was  success- 
ful  in  the  smaller  class. 

Honorary  exhibits  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  show.  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Sons, 
Sawbridgeworth,  put  up  a  grand  group  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed 
Roses  and   herbaceous   flowtrs;    Messrs.   Wal- 


lace &  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  Lilies 
and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers ;  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  had  a 
beautiful  array  of  Nymphaeas,  Yellow  Arums, 
and  other  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  showed  Roses ;  Mr.  King,  Cog- 
geshall,  showed  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  put  up  a  group  of 
cut  Roses ;  Messrs  Bath  &  Co.,  Wisbech,  had 
Roses  and  herbaceous  flowers;  Messrs.  \\. 
Colchester  displayed  cut  flowers ;  and  Messrs. 
Blackmorf-  &  Langdon,  Twerton,  near  Bath, 
remarkable  blooms  of  tuberous-rooting  Be- 
gonias.    G.  W. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

August  1,  2. — The  sixteenth  annual  show  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  on  these  dates  under 
most  favourable  climatic  conditions.  The  show 
was  larger  and  better  than  that  of  last  year ; 
the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality  and  they  were 
well  arranged,  the  arrangements  being  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  The  date  of  holding  the 
show  appears  to  be  the  time  suitable  to  most 
exhibitors  in  the  Midland  districts,  and  also  to 
many  further  north,  resulting  in  a  thoroughly 
representative  show.  Honorary  exhibits  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  show,  and  they  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  visitors,  who  do  not 
all  understand  the  critical  points  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees.  The  classes  were  arranged  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  all  lovers  of  these  flowers, 
and  although  the  florists  were  prominent  with 
their  dressed  flowers  on  cards,  it  was  apparent 
there  is  now  a  strong  leaning  towards  exhibiting 
these  flowers  in  vases  without  the  use  of  cards. 
Single  Blooms  on  Stands. — The  class  for 
twelve  self  Carnations  of  dissimilar  varieties 
was  won  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford,  the 
similar  smaller  class  for  six  flowers  only  being 
won  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Droitwich. 
Mr.  Jones  was  also  1st  for  twelve  yellow  ground 
Picotees  in  dissimilar  varieties,  being  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green.  The 
best  half-dozen  yellow  ground  Picotees,  dis- 
similar, were  those  of  Mr.  H.  Normansei.l, 
Edgbaston ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Keen,  Southampton. 
Mr.  Jones  was  again  to  the  top  for  twelve  lancy 
Carnations  of  dissimilar  varieties,  beating  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  who  was  placed  2nd.  Mr.  C. 
Alcock,  Liverpool,  showed  the  best  six  fancy 
Carnations  in  distinct  varieties ;  2nd,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz.  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton 
&  Sons,  Walsall,  were  to  the  fore  in  the 
class  for  twelve  white  ground  Picotees,  dis- 
similar, the  2nd  prize  being  awarded'  Mr. 
\V.  11.  Parton.  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Wal- 
sall, had  the  best  six  white-ground  Picotees  in 
the  smaller  class.  The  best  dozen  flaked 
Bizarre  Carnations  of  dissimilar  varieties  were 
those  put  up  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  ;  while  the 
premier  half-dozen  blooms  in  the  similar  smaller 
class  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Parton  was  a  prominent  winner  in 
the  classes  for  Carnations  shown  without  cards. 
He  took  1st  prize  for  twelve  self  Carna- 
tions, dissimilar ;  for  twelve  fancy  or  yellow 
ground  Carnations  of  dissimilar  varieties  ;  and 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  self  yellow 
ground  Picotees  or  fancies,  these  last-named 
being  staged  in  groups  of  threes.  He  also  won 
the  1st  prizes  in  all  the  six  classes  for  vases  of 
Carnations  of  scheduled  colours.  The  best  six 
selfs,  dissimilar,  were  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Chatwin,  Handsworth ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Skeelsj 
and  the  best  six  fancies  or  yellow  grounds,  dis- 
similar, by  Mr.  H.  Normansell,  Mr.  II. 
Skeels  being  again  2nd. 

Premier  Blooms. — Bizarre  Carnation  "  Master 
Fred,"  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  ;  flake 
Carnation  "  Gordon  Lewis,"  shown  by  Messrs. 
Pemberton  &  Sons  ;  heavy-edge  white  ground 
Picotee  "  Cato,"  shown  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Rumd  ; 
light  or  wire-edge  white  ground  Picotee 
"  Lavinia,"  shown  by  Messrs.  Pemberton  & 
Sons  ;  heavy-edge  yellow  ground  Picotee 
"Walter  Heriot,"  shown  by  Mr.  R.  G.  RuDD: 
light-edge  yellow  ground  Picotee  "  Urania," 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  ;  yellow  ground 
fancy  Carnation  "Sam  Weller,"  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones;  self  Carnation  "Mrs.  Eric  Ham- 
bro,"  shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

Medals  were  offered  by  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  for  the  ex- 
hibitors taking  the  largest  number  of  prizes  in 
the  various  sections.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  1>  ing 
the  most  successful  exhibitor,  he  was   awarded 
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the  large  silver  medal,  and  also  the  silver  medal 
for  single  blooms.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  secured 
the  bronze  medal.  The  silver  medal  offered  to 
the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  smaller 
classes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd. 

Honorary   Exiiidits. 
'  The    following    awards   were   given   for   non- 
competitive  displays  of  flowers:  — 

Silver  Gilt  Medals: — Messrs.  Bakers,  Wol- 
verhampton, for  a  collection  of  climbing  and 
other  Roses ;  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull, 
lor  a  collection  of  border  flowers,  Carnations, 
&c.  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.,  for 
American  Tree  Carnations ;  Messrs.  Gunn  it 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  for  hardy  flowers, 
including  some  fine  garden  Phloxes. 

Large  Silver  Medals: — Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Sons,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas,  including 
several  new  varieties  of  merit ;  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Son,  Yeovil,  for  tuberous-rooting  Begonias ; 
Mr.  Win.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  flowers  and  Carnations. 

Silver  Medals: — Messrs.  James  Randall  & 
Sons,  Shirley,  Birmingham,  for  Tree  Carnations  ; 
Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet 
Peas  arranged  in  rustic  table  ornaments ; 
Messrs.  Bick  Brothers,  Olton,  for  hardy  flowers  ; 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks.,  for 
border  Carnations;  G.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham,  for  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis. 

WEST   DERBY   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  6. — The  above  Society  held  its  Six- 
teenth Annual  Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables  on  the  above  date  in  the  Rectory 
grounds.  The  show  was  one  of  the  best  held  by 
the  Society.  In  the  principal  Class,  that  for  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Geo. 
Osborne  (gr.  to  Dr.  Cooke),  The  Brook  Private 
Asylum,  carried  off  the  premier  honours,  being 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Bright  (gr.  Mr. 
Knowles).  Although  the  season  has  been  very 
dry  and  the  nights  cold,  the  exhibition  of  Vege- 
tables were,  on  the  whole,  good.  Mr.  Chas. 
Young,  Floral  Nursery,  arranged  a  table  of 
Carnations.     G.  O. 


MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  4c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Conid.l. 

s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d 


GUILDFORD   GARDENERS'   MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT. 
July  25. — The  second  annual  summer  show  of 
the  Guildford  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association  was  held  at  Cross  Lanes, 
the  residence  of  the  mayor  (Alderman  F.  F. 
Smallpiece,  J. P.),  this  year's  president  of  the 
association,  who  had  placed  his  grounds  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  a  non-competitive  exhibition, 
instituted  with  a  view  of  promoting  an  active 
interest  among  gardeners.  Only  members  of  the 
association  can  exhibit,  and  the  number  of  entries 
had  grown  from  15  at  last  year's  show  to  66 — a 
most  gratifying  improvement. 


CHESTERFIELD  ROSE  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  1. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Queen's  Park,  and  proved  an 
unqualified  success.  The  class  for  72  Roses 
attracted  six  competitors  and  resulted  in  a  splendid 
show.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  were  placed 
1st ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin  ;  3rd, 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford.  In  the 
class  for  3G  Roses  Messrs.  H.  Drew  &  Co., 
Longworth,  Berks,  obtained  1st  prize,  the  2nd 
going  to  the  Hereford  firm.  Tea  Roses  were 
shown  in  good  condition,  the  prizes  going  to 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Messrs.  Harkness 
&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  H.  Drew  &  Co.,  in  the 
order  named.  Mr.  J.  Bacon  was  1st  for  4  vases 
of  Roses,  2nd  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  The 
best  bouquet  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
W.  Proctor  &  Sons. 

The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  to  cover 
200  square  feet  were  this  year  circular  in  form. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson  (gr.  to  A.  T.  H.  Barnes,  Esq.), 
Ashgate  Chesterfield,  put  up  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
arranged  in  the  best  style.  Four  groups  were 
arranged  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  100  feet  of  space  ;  Dr.  G.  Booth, 
of  Holywell  House  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Money),  gaining 
the  1st  prize. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  show  was  the  com- 
petitive trade  displays  exhibited  on  25  feet  run  of 
tabling  at  the  side  of  the  tent.  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Proctor  &  Sons,  the  local  firm,  were  successful 
with  a  fine  exhibit  of  floral  devices,  &c. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  August  8. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
V.  ednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  deooand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  p.  dz.bchs. 
Calla  cethiopica,per 

2  0-30 

Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches 

2  0-30 

dozen  

2  6-40 

Montbretia,  dozen 

2  0-30 

CL-n;,mrea  cyanus, 

Odontoglossum 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-40 

crispum,      per 

—  suaveolens     ... 

3  0-40 

dozen    blooms 

26-30 

Coreopsis     grandi- 

Pelargoniums, 

flora,  pec  doz. 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

16-20 

bunches 

30-50 

Carnations,      per 

—  Zonal,    double 

dozen  blooms, 

scarlet 

4  0-50 

best  American 

Poppies  (Iceland), 

various 

16-3  0 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

10-20 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches 

—  Shirley 

10-16 

10-26 

I'yrethrums,  dozen 

—  Malmaisons  ... 

3  0-80 

bunches 

16-26 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

Rhodauthe,  per  dz. 

blooms 

9  0-12  0 

bunches 

2  0-30 

Chrysanthemums, 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

per  dz.  blooms 

16-26 

Niphetos 
—  Bridesmaid   ... 

10-20 

Eucharis     grandi- 

10-16 

flora,  per  doz. 

—  Kai  serin  A. 

blooms 

80-40 

Victoria 

10-20 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

blooms 

16-2  0 

tout      

10-20 

Gladiolus,  various, 

—  C.  Mermet     ... 

10-18 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

9  0-12  u 

—  General  Jacque- 

—   1  he  Bride 

3  0-40 

minot  

10-10 

—  Brenchleyensis 

—  in  bunches,  per 

per  doz.  spikes 

16-20 

D 

2  0-40 

Gypsophila  ele- 

—  Liberty 

1  0-  2  U 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Madame  Cbat- 

2  0-30 

enay     

10-26 

—  paniculata 

2  6-40 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

10-26 

Gaillardias 

2  0-  :i  0 

—  from  the  open, 

LilJUOl  auratum  ... 

2  0-30 

various   kinds, 

—  candiduua,  per 

per  dz.  bnchs. 
Scabiosa,  per  doz. 

2  0-50 

bunch  

16-20 

—  lancifoli  um, 

bunches 

2  0-30 

rubrum  and 

Statice,  per  dozen 
bunches 

album 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 

—  longiflorum    ... 

3  0-  4  6 

Stephanotis,     per 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen    trusses 

3  0-50 

p.  dz.  bunches 

60-90 

Stocks      (double 

—  extra  quality  ... 

9  0-12  U 

white)  per  doz. 

Marguerites,  white, 

bunches 

2  0-40 

p.  dz.  bunches 

20-  30! 

Sweet     Peas,    per 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

doz.  bunches  .. 

10-30 

2  0-  3  0 1 

Cut  Foliage, 

&c. :  Aver 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

Asparagus    plu- 

Fern  (French),  doz. 

mosus,       long 

bunches 

20-50 

trails,  per  doz. 

5  0-10  0 

Hardy   foliage 

—    —      medium, 

(various),    per 
dozen  bunches 

bunch    ... 

16-20 

2  0-30 

—    — short  sprays 

Hardy  Grasses,  per 

per  bunch... 

0  6-09 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-30 

—  Sprengeri 

0  6-10 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

16-20 

Adiantum     cunea- 

—  long  trails  per 

tum,  doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

bundle 

10-20 

Berberis,  p.  bunch 

2  6-30 

—  short    green, 

Croton  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-30 

bunch  

io-ir, 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

5  0-60 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Fern,    English,   p. 

2  0-50 

dozen  bunches 

0  9-10 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

2  0-50 

Plants  in  Pots 

,  &c. :  Avt 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

Cyperus   alternifo- 

chii,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

lius,  dozen 

4  0-50 

Ar  a  lia    Sieboldi, 

—  laxus,  per  doz 

4  0-50 

per  dozen 
—  larger 

4  0-60 

Dracaenas,  per  doz. 

9  0-24  0 

9  0-12  0 

Euonymus,  per  dz. 

4  0-90 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

per  ioo 

7  0-10  0 

Aspidistras,  green, 

—  in    small    and 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

large  60's      ... 

16  0-25  0 

—  variegated,  per 

—  in48's,perdoz. 

4  0-10  0 

dozen  

30  0-12  0 

—  in32's,perdoz. 

10  0-18  0 

Asparagus   plumo- 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

sus  nanus,  doz. 

6  0-90 

dozen  

9  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri, doz. 

6  0-80 

—  repens,  perdoz. 

4  0-60 

—  ten  uissimus 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

per  dozen 

8  0-10  0 

Heliotrope,  per  dz. 

3  0-50 

Asters,  per  dozen 

3  0-60 

H  y  drangeaHorten- 

Begonias      (tuber- 

sia, per  dozen 

8  0-18  0 

ous),  per  dozen 

40-5  0 

—  paniculata 

6  0-18  0 

Bouvardias.per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Kentia      Belmore- 

Campanula        iso- 

ana,  per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

phylla       alba, 

—  Forsteriana, 

per  dozen 

6  0-8  0 

per  dozen 

12  0-21  0 

—  Mayi    

6  0-80 

Latania  borbonica, 

C  hr  y  santhemum 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

segetum 

3  0-60 

Lilium  auratum  ... 

18  0-24  0 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

80-9  0 

—  longiflorum, 

—  in  flower 

18  0-24  0 

per  dozen 
—  lancifolium, 

12  0-18  0 

Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen 

9  0-18  0 

per  dozen 

18  0-24  0 

Coleus        

3  0-50 

—  tigrinum,    per 

Coreopsis 

4  0-60 

bunch 

16-2  0 

Crassula  coccinea 

12  0-18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

4  0-80 
15  0-18  0 


4  0-60 


Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  yellow... 
Mignonette,       per 

dozen  

Pelargoniums 
(Zonal  s),  per 
dozen 3  0-50 

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 

dozen 5  0-80 

—  show 6  0-90 


Petunias,     double, 
per  doz. 

—  48's       ... 

—  single 

Rhodanthe,  perdz. 
Roses,  per  dozen  ..  12  0-18  0 
Selaginella,    dozen     4  0-60 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena  Miss  Will 

mott,  per  doz..    4  0-60 


4  0-60 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 


6  0-10  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples     (English), 

£  sieve 3  6-39 

Apricots  (French), 

per  box  ...    10-19 

—  |  sieve 10  0    — 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  No.  1  quality... 

—  No.  2  quality... 

—  Extraquality... 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch  

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (French), 

—  boxes   

—  French,  squares  2  0-36 

—  English,$sieve    5  0-12  0 

—  i  sieve 3  6-60 

—  English   pecks 
from     

—  Big.   Napoleon 

—  (English),    per 
i  sieve 

—  Elton  Hearts.. 

—  Big.   Napoleon 
Currants  (EnglishJ, 

red,  per  handle 

—  k  sieve  (French) 

—  Black,  *  sieve... 

—  English   pecks    3  0-36 

—  I  sieve 4  0-46 

—  English,  white, 

ullon  ...  16-20 
Figs,  per  dozen  ...  10-30 
Grapes     (English), 

Black  Hambro, 

per  lb 0  10-  I  6 

—  Alicante  ...    0  9-14 

—  Colmars  ...     1U-3U 

—  English.    Mus- 
cat, per  lb.      ...     10-20 

Gooseberries  (1-ng- 

lish),  $  sieve  ...    3  0-46 
Greengages 
iich),     per 

box       2  0-24 

—  Italian,  baskets    3  3-36 

—  French,  J  sieve    5  0-12  0 

—  ,,        i  sieve    4  0-56 


66-76 
5  6-  G  6 
80-8  6 

9  6-10  6 
4  6-60 
0  8-13 

10-20 


3  9-56 
7  0-76 

5  6-86 

7  6-9  0 

8  0-13  0 

10-16 

6  0-70 

7  6-86 


s.d-  s.d. 

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case  10  0-16  6 

—  Naples,  p.  case  20  0-28  0 
Lychees,  perbox...  0  10-  1  0 
Melons,  each        ...    2  0-  — 

—  Valencia,  case  8  0-12  0 
Nectarines,  English"  4  0-18  0 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 8  0    — 

—  Brazils,     new, 

per  cwt.  ...  45  0    — 

—  Spanish,  p.  bag  42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       24  6    — 

—  Monkey   Nuts, 

per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts.dried, 

cwt 35  0    — 

—Chestnuts,  Italian, 
per  bag  ...  18  I 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-18  0 
Oranges,  per  case: 

—  Murcia       a  ...  16  0-1H  0 

—  Jamaica     *  ...  10  6-11  0 

—  Blood 9  6-11  6 

Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen       ...     3  0-18  0 

—  French,  J  sieve    5  (*•-  ii  6 

—  boxes 14-16 

Pears     (French), 

Williams.boxes  3  0-33 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, crates...    5  9-10  0 

—  Californian,pr. 



;  i>les, each. 
Plums       (French), 
box 

—  French,  A  sieve    3  3-76 

—  Italian.baskets  10  0    — 

—  California^, 

boxes 5  6-12  0 

Raspberries,      per 

putt 0  4    0  6 

—  tubs     16  0    — 

—  per  peck  ...  2  0-30 
Strawberries, 

—  gallon 

—  puunetts        ... 


7  0-80 
2  10-  5  0 


0  8-13 


13-2  0 

OG-08 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d 
Broad,  per 


0  6- 


Beans, 

packet ... 

—  Broad  (Eng- 
lish), per  bush.    2  0    — 

—  Home    grown, 

per  lb 0  8-0  10 

—  Channel  Island    0  8-0  10 
Beetroot,  bushel  ...  0  10-  1  0 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, per  bushel    16-19 

—  perdoz.         ...     10-20 
Cabbages,  Spring, 

per  bag  ...    16    — 

—  red,  per  bushel    16-20 
Carrots, French  pad    3  0    — 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 


Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish ,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 
dozen  

Marrows,  per  doz. 

Mint,  per  dozen  ... 

Mushrooms(house) 
per  lb 

—  Buttons,  per  lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 


2  0-26 
40    — 

3  0-10  0 
16-20 
2  0-  2  li 
18-20 


20  0-24  0 
16-3  0 

2  0    — 

3  0-40 
2  0-30 

0  6-13 
0  9-13 

10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 


6  0-66 

I  I 


3  6- 

2  J 


4  0 


1  6 


1  0 

1  0- 

2  6 

3  0-60 

40    _ 


■    ■ 
66 


0  3 


Onions  (Valencia), 
case      

—  Egyptian,  bag.. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  £  bag.. 

—  Spring,  "dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  i2bunches 

—  bushel 

Peas  (French  flats) 

—  English,       per 
bushel 

Potatos  (new) : — 

—  Channel  Island 
Kidneys 

—  Jersey,  cwt.  ... 

—  St.  Malo,  cwt 
Rhubarb,  per  doz 

bundles 
Spring  greens,  per 

bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos : — 

—  English,  per  lb. 

—  small   selected 

—  Seconds,     per 
12  lbs 0  10-  1  0 

—  French,    per 
crate    

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bags     ... 
TurnipTops,  bush. 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches... 


...    2  6 


13    — 
4  0    — 


2  0-30 
2  0    — 


30-4  0 

10-16 

10     - 
10-16 


06    — 


Remarks.— English  Nectarines  are  scarce  and  dear. 
Peaches  are  a  fairly  good  supply.  English  Green  Flesh 
Melons  are  also  scarce,  and  good  samples  are  realising 
high  prices.  Trade  generally  is  fair.  A.  H.  Rides,  CovctU 
Garden,  Augusts,  1906. 

Potatos. 
Lincolns,70s.  to  80s.  ;  Bedfords,  60s.  to  70s. ;  Kents,  SOs.  to 
90s.    John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  >  i 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

Very  few  growers  were  represented  yesterday  (Tuesday) 
morning,  and  those  who  had  plants  found  few  buyers.  Mr. 
Sweet  is  still  sending  good  plants  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott 
and  other  varieties  ;  he  has  also  some  good  Marguerite-,  in- 
cluding the  variety  Queen  Alexandra,  but  this  does  cot  meet 
with  a  brisk  sale.  I  have  noted  this  variety  on  several 
growers'  stands  ;  the  flowers  are  a  pure  white,  but  after  a 
Tourney  they  do  not  stand  up  well.  Mr.  W.  T.  Childs  is 
bringing  good  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Galilee  being  sns- 
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■  ciallv  good  for  so  late  a  period  in  the  season.  The  same 
grower's  Zonals  are  also  good.  And  up  to  Saturday  last 
he  had  good  Mignonette.  This  plant  is  also  well  displayed 
by  Mr  Mott.  who  still  fills  his  stands  well,  Lantanas,  in 
well-flowered  plants,  being  very  pretty.  His  Fuchsias 
are  also  good.  Mr.  E.  Rochtord  has  nice  Fuchsias; 
Liliums  in  pots  are  good,  and  Rhodanthe  is  well  flowered. 
Coreopsis  from  Mr.  Lewington  is  first  class.  Campanula 
isophylla  alba  and  C.  Mayi  are  displayed  by  Mr.  1. 
Childs,  and  by  other  growers.  Palms  are  well  supplied 
by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  in  various  sizes ;  also  by  Mr. 
Bause.  It  appears  likely  that  growers  who  are  keeping 
up  a  succession  will  do  better  with  their  plants  in  the  future, 
as  many  who  started  growing  them  because  the  seeds  were 
cheap  are  now  giving  them  up.  I  also  learn  that  young 
plants  are  not  so  abundant  on  the  Continent  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Ferns  are  abundant,  though  some  ot 
the  large  growers  have  empty  stands.  I  noted  some  fine 
specimens  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  from  Mr.  Denson ; 
among  all  the  new  varieties  of  Nephrolepis,  the  above  still 
Temains  a  favourite,  Asparagus  plumosus,  tenuissimus, 
and  A.  Sprengrri  are  marketed  by  Messrs.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
in  excellent  condition. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  trade  in  cut  flowers  is  very 
precarious— yesterday  morning  good  white  flowers  were 
wanted.  Eucharis  and  best  white  Roses  were  scarce  late  in 
the  morning.  Many  of  the  Roses  are  now  of  indifferent 
quality— they  are  certainly  offered  at  very  low  prices.  Car- 
nations are  over  plentiful,  the  American  varieties,  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  winter  flowers  only,  are  of  as  good 
quality  now  as  at  any  time.  An  American  grower  whom  1 
recently  met  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  the  fin*  blooms 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sweet  Peas  are  still  plentiful,  but  many  are  of  very 
poor  quality.  Mr.  P.  Ladds  still  keeps  up  a  good  sup;;ly  ot 
Chrysanthemums;  they  are  confined  to  the  three  varieties 
previously  named.  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  is  very  tine; 
there  are  also-some  good  spikes  of  the  choicer  hybrid  varie- 
ties, but  these  being  cut  with  short  stems  do  not  sell  readily. 
G.  Colvillei  "  The  Bride,"  is  still  very  plentiful.  Asters  are 
abuudant  in  white,  pink,  mauve  and  purple  shades.  Lihum*, 
in  all  the  usual  market  sorts  are  good.  Mr.  Wermig  is 
bringing  in  Gypsophila  paniculata  flore  pleno  ;  thisis  equally 
as  light  and  graceful  as  the  old  single  form,  almost  as  pure  a 
white,  and  it  remains  in  condition  for  a  long  time  when  cut. 
I  find  it  comes  quite  pure  white  and  is  much  prettier  it 
given  a  little  shade  from  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
Scabiosacaucasica  has  been  plentiful  from  several  growers. 
Double  White  Stocks  are  good,  and  now  that  they  are  so 
much  used  for  foundations  for  floral  wreaths,  &c,  they  are 
always  in  demand.  Statices  in  several  varieties  are  abun- 
dant     A.  H.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  August  8,  1906. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS 

Carnations:  A.  M.  There  are  many  as  good, 
and  some  better. 

Cotton  Seeds  :  Clifton.  Seeds  of  the  Cotton 
plant  need  to  be  germinated  in  a  warm  green- 
house, as  the  Gossypium  is  a  tropical  plant,  and 
very  tender.  Peach  "stones,"  as  they  are 
termed,  may  be  planted  out  of  doors,  and  the 
seeds  will  germinate  freely  there,  the  plant  being 
perfectly  hardy. 

Exhibiting  Vegetables  :  Correspondent.  The 
usual  plan  of  exhibiting  vegetables  adopted  by 
the  best  exhibitors  is  to  construct  a  staging 
similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  46.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  in  shape  much  like  an  office  desk,  with 
the  usual  raised  portion  (a)  at  the  back  (the 
diagram  does  not  show  this  back  as  high  as  it  is 
usually  seen,  but  the  exhibitor  can  modify  the 
height  as  required).  The  back  can  be  made  of 
light  boarding,  and  in  front  is  a  square  portion 
(b),  upon  which  the  boards  forming  (c)  rest,  and 
slope   to   the  front.     The    boards   forming  the 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL.— 

.Greenwich  Park  was  the  rendezvous  of  this  society  for 
their  evening  outing  on  Wednesday  the  1st  inst.,  the 
attraction  being  the  floral  bedding,  which  is  of  a  very 
fine  standard  of  excellence.  In  all  cases  careful  study  has 
been  given  to  blend  colours  together  in  effective  display. 
In  one  bed  was  a  fine  collection  of  Cactaceous  plants,  some 
of  the  members  being  of  great  age.  A  feature  is  the  correct 
labelling  of  the  plants,  which  creates  an  excellent  medium 
for  information.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to  the  nursery.  "1  he 
old  avenue  of  Chestnuts  was  planted  somewhere  about 
1400.  A  walk  through  the  noted  Queen  Charlotte's  garden 
was  taken,  and  following  down  to  almost  the  foot  of  the  hill 
at  the  Greenwich  entrance  a  very  interesting  inspection  was 
made  of  the  tonnel,  which,  in  its  winding  path,  takes  one 
under  the  hill  to  Blackheath. 


®bttuatj)« 

F.  W.  Meyer.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
on  Monday  last  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  of  Exeter, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son  for  the  last  thirty  years,  for  the  most 
part  of  which  time  he  has  been  their  landscape 
gardener.  A  little  over  a  month  ago  Mr.  Meyer 
was  taken  ill  whilst  on  a  business  journey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  but  in  two  or  three 
weeks  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  work.  He 
returned  to  Exeter  on  Saturday  last,  and,  after  a 
day  or  two's  illness,  suddenly  died  of  heart  failure. 
Locally,  through  attending  the  leading  flower 
shows  in  the  West  of  England,  and  taking 
occasional  journeys  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  he  was 
well  known  and  much  esteemed.  As  landscape 
gardener  lie  carried  out  important  works  in  laying 
out— many  years  ago — the  grounds  at  Bystock, 
near  Exmouth,  the  public  parks  at  Poole,  Devon- 
port,  Wellington,  and  recently  at  Sherborne. 
Under  his  care,  exclusive  landscape  designs  were 
completed  for  the  late  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  Lord  Lilford,  at  Lilford  Hall,  Mr.  Paris 
Singer,  at  Paignton,  and  many  others  in  different 
parts  of  England.  The  public  grounds  at  Exeter 
•were  a  few  years  ago  greatly  improved  under 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Meyer,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  details  of 
his  plan,  which  had  been  accepted,  for  laying  out 
a  rockery  and  Alpine  garden  for  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  their  new  place  at  Wisley,  the 
Society  having  entrusted  the  scheme  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  S;m.  Mr.  Meyer  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  horticultural  Press  of  England 
and  of  his  native  country,   Germany. 
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Fig.  4).— stand  for  exhibiting  vegetables. 

platform    (c)  often   meet   (b)   about    three-parts 
up,   and    not    quite   to  the  top  as  is  shown  in 
our  diagram.  Against  (a)  are  usually  placed  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbage,  or  Broccoli  in  pyramids,  with 
Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  such-like  large  vege- 
tables on  (b)  .   The  space  (c)  is  usually  reserved  for 
dishes  containing  Tomatos,  Mushrooms,  Capsi- 
cums, Potatos,  &c,   with  the  larger  subjects  at 
the  back.     A  bedding  of  Parsley  is  placed  over 
the  whole  staging  before  arranging    the    vege- 
tables.     The   table    (e)    is    represented   in    the 
sketch  by  the  three  bottom  vertical   lines  in  the 
diagram. 
Gooseberry  Shoot:  Scott  Crescent.     The  "blight'' 
on  the  Gooseberry  shoots  are  the  cast  skins  of 
one  of  the  Aphides,  probably   Myzus  ribis,   but 
as  there  were  not  any  living  or  dead  insects  on 
the  shoots  or  leaves  we  cannot  say  with  certainty 
what   the   species   is.     If  there   are  any    living 
aphides  on   the  bushes  you  should  spray  them 
with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion,  or  solt  soap 
and   quassia   extract.     We   could   not  find  any 
trace  of  insects  or  fungi  on  the  Apple  leaves,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  poor  colour. 
Gladiolus  :    H.  S.     There    is  no  disease  present 
in  the  bulbs  that  could  be  attributed  to  fungi  or 
insects,  and  the  failure  is  in  some  way  due  to 
treatment,  which  can  only  be  determined  on  the 
spot. 
Grapes  :  Small  Leaf  and  A.B.   The  injury  is  known 
as  "  white  rot  "  ;  remove  all  diseased  shoots  and 
spray   the   plants   with   a   rose-red   solution   of 
Condy's   fluid.      When  the   plant  is  resting   in 
winter  drench  every  part,  also  the  ground  with 
a  solution  consisting  of  1  pound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  25  gallons  of  water. 
Head  Gardeners'  Positions  :   D.  F.    The  pub- 
lication of  your  letter  would  do  no  good.     You 
should  join  the   British  Gardeners'  Association, 
which   is  the  proper  body  to  discuss   this  and 
similar  matters. 
Investment    of   Capital  :    E.  H.     We  are   re- 
luctant to  give  any  advice  on  such  a  subject,  but 
it  has  been  proved  in  numberless  instances  that 
to  embark  with  a  small  capital  in  a  business  you 
do  not  understand  is  to    court   disaster.      You 
shoild   be   content    to  work    under   others   in 
order   to   acquire   the    technical   and   practical 
knowledge  that  is  essential. 
Lilac  Forcing  :  Secretary.     We  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  Lilac  forcing  would  be  a  profitable 
undertaking  for  any  particular  market  gardener, 
because  so   much  would  depend  upon  how  the 
business    was    managed.     It    is,    however,    we 
believe,    a   fact    that    growers   do    pursue    the 


practice  with  profit,  less  or  more  according  to 
circumstances.  The  wholesale  prices  obtained 
in  Covent  Garden  market  are  recorded  through- 
out the  season  in  the  market  returns  published 
in  these  pages. 
Market  Gardening  :  /.  A  II'.  A  book  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Castle  has  recently  been  published  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street, 
London,  W. 
Names  of  Fruits  :  /.  D.     We  do  not  recognise 

the  Gooseberry. — It.  J.   (next  week). 
Names    of    Plants  :    Cestrian.     Venus'    Looking 
Glass    (Specularia    Speculum.)  —  G.    Broadfoot. 
Prunus  serotina. — A .  L.  (Bougival).    Campanula 
versicolor. — C.  E.  A .     1,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  ; 
2,  Funckia  ovata  :  3,  Aconitum  variegatum  :  4, 
Lupinus   polyphyllus   albus ;    5,    Galega   offici- 
nalis :    6,     Lysimachia    thyrsiflora.  —  Gladiolus. 
Send   to   some   grower   of    these   plants.     The 
shrub  is  Carpenteria  californica,  lately  figured 
in   the   Chronicle— Old  Subscriber.       The   larger 
flower  is  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  ;  the  spray 
Oncidium  incurvum.— A.  Y.  L.     1,  Liparis  pur- 
purea ;   2,  Pleurothallis  rubens. — G.N.    Tricho- 
pilia  tortilis. — L.  Hawkins.     1,   Lonicera  capri- 
folium  ;  2,  Veronica  salicifolia  ;  3,  Erica  cinerea 
alba;  4,  Phacelia  congesta;  5,  Spiraea  Ulmaria 
fl.   pi.;    6,    Senecio  Jacobaea.—  A.    M.     1,  Epi- 
pactislatifolia;  2,  Senecio  Jacobaea;  3,  Dipsacus 
sylvestris  ;     4,    Lythrum    Salicaria. — A.   P.  N. 
Allium    (next   week)  ;    Spiraea   callosa. — W.  F. 
The  early  stage  of  Phallus  impudicus,  one  of  the 
most  stinking  fu  :gi  known.     We  advise  you  not 
to   eat  it. — 7.0      1,  Sanguisorba  officinalis;  2, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora;  3  (next  week)  ;  4,  Tana- 
cetum  vulgare;  5,  Jasminum  officinale  ;   6,  Inula 
Helenium. 
Notice  to  Leave  :  M.  IV.     We  think  under  the 
circumstances   the    gardener    is    entitled    to   a 
month's  notice,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  such 
cages,  there  should  have  been  an  agreement  at 
the  time  of  making  the  engagement. 
Onions:    G.K.      The   maggots   present   are  un- 
doubtedly    those     of     the      Onion-fly.         The 
Cauliflower  roots  are  eaten  by  wire-worms. 
Orchid    Compost:    A.   v.   d.   G.      The    potting 
material  in  which  your  Orchids  are  growing  is 
destroyed  by  the  grubs  of  a  small  fly,  one  of  the 
Mycetophilidae,    or    "Fungus   flies."   so  called 
from  the  grubs  of  many  species  living  in  fungi — 
the    family    contains   a   very  large   number    of 
species.     The   flies    might    be   killed    by    fumi- 
gation,   and    the    grubs    by    soaking    the    pot- 
ting  material  with  lime-water,  but  whether  the 
lime-water  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  roots  of  the  plants  would  have  to  be   de- 
termined. 
Plum   Tree  :  F.  J.  Myers.     The  trees  are  infested 
by  the  caterpillars  of    the   "  Vapourer  Moth" 
(Orgyia    antiqua).       Spraying    with    soft    soap 
emulsions   is   not  of   much   use  in  the  case  of 
these  hairy  caterpillars,  as  the  insecticide  does 
not  reach  them  so  as  to  choke  up  their  breath- 
ing pores,  but  they  would  probably  be  poisoned 
if  the  leaves  were  sprayed  with  "  Paris  green  " 
or  arsenate  of  lead.     The  females  are  wingless, 
and  when  they  leave  the  cocoons  do  not  wander 
far  away,  but  as  often  as  not  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  surface  of  the  cocoons  which  they  have 
just  left.    These  cocoons  should  be  searched  for 
and  destroyed. 
Rose   and   Pelargonium  :    F.  J.      Kindly   send 

specimens,  and  we  will  examine  them. 
Strawberry    Plant  :    Glasgow.      The    injury  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  Sphaerella  fragaria?  having 
attacked  the  fruiting  stem.  See  reply  to  E.  P.  C, 
in  our  issue  for  June  2. 
Testimonial:  Enquirer.    Your  former  employer  is 
not  obliged  to  give  you,  or  any  one  else,  a  testi- 
monial on  your  behalf ;  but  if  he  should  do  so  it 
must  be  strictly  accurate. 
Tomatos  :    Ignoramus.       Your   plants    are   badly 
affected  with  the  fungus  Cladosporium  fuhum. 
We  fear  you   can  do  nothing    this  year.     Next 
year  try  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
cleanse  the  house  thoroughly. 
Vine    Leaves:     IK.    G.      The   spots   are   minute 
scale    insects,    Lecanium,    and  can    readily  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  a  sponge  and  soft  soap 

Communications    Received. -W.    P.  -  R.    J. -Quality 
H.  B.  C.-H.  W.-F.  M.-M.  C— J.  C.-W.  F.  G.-  H.  I.. 
"f.  W.  G.-H.  R.-J.G.-G.  F.-W.  H.  A.-G.    I    H 
S    E  —  H    H.  S.-E.   H.   W.— T.  W.,  Newnham-11         - 
Prof.    M.   F.-B.   S.,    Roy.    Bot.   Soc.-Mrs.   I.    I      * 
H.  F.  McM.—  W.  J.T.,  Jamaica-G.  R.—  T.  II. -o.    '■ 
H.  A.  P.  (.telegram). 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle.1 


New    Sweet    Peas.      To  the  left    Etta    Dyke,  white  ;    to  the  right  Audrey 

Crier,   rose  colored  ;  at  the  top  Dora  Cowper,   ivory-yellow. 

From  Mr.  C.  W.   Breadmore,  Winchester. 
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GUNNERSBURY    PARK. 

IN  our  last  issue  we  published  some  de- 
scriptive notes  and  illustrations  of  Gun- 
nersbury House  and  its  gardens,  one  of 
the  places  to  which  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  invited  the  members  of  the  Hy- 
bridisation Conference.  The  Gunnersbury 
Park  estate  adjoins  this  one,  but  is  much 
more  extensive.  The  residence,  in  two  rooms 
of  which  the  members  were  entertained  at 
luncheon,  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  its  south  front  being  almost  in 
a  line  with  that  of  Gunnersbury  House.  The 
Gunnersbury  Parle  residence  was  built  by  one 
Alexander  Copeland,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Baron  Rothschild  of  that  day. 
.It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  purchased  Gunnersbury  House, 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  Park.  Although 
it  is  situated  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
Kew  Bridge,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
noisome  slums  of  Brentford  and  the  un- 
attractive purlieus  of  Acton,  the  Park  estate 
consists  of  about  200  acres  of  land,  and 
in  walking  through  the  grounds  the  visi- 
tor could  easily  imagine  himself  to  be 
very  far  away  from  town,  for  the  trees 
screen  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the   park    that    would    otherwise    obtrude    it- 


self into  the  view.  It  is  only  too  true  that  the 
fine  old  trees  at  Gunnersbury  are  failing  each 
year,  and  that  many  of  the  grand  Lebanon 
Cedars  have  perished  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able by  the  lake,  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  48. 
Several  of  the  Cedars  to  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration on  either  side  of  the  "  Temple  "  have 
had  to  be  removed  during  the  past  two  years. 
Having  said  this  much,  however,  we  may  also 
say  that  the  grandest  feature  of  the  park  still 
consists  in  its  noble  trees.  No  one  familiar 
with  Gunrersbury  would  expect  to  see  so 
many  aged  Cedars  as  there  are  still  alive, 
and  some  of  the  deciduous  trees,  especially 
the  Elms,  are  magnificent  specimens.  Mr. 
de  Rothschild  rightly  sets  gr:at  store  upon 
these,  and  everything  that  is  possible  is  done 
to  fight  the  conditions  that  would  be  likely  to 
hasten  their  decay.  We  suppose  that  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  in  urban  districts, 
at  least,  more  large  trees  die  from  the  effects 
of  drought  than  from  any  other  cause,  and 
it  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  after  a 
certain  age  a  tree  is  less  able  to  extend  its 
root  system  into  fresh  soil,  consequently  it 
becomes  more  necessary  than  ever  to  help  it 
as  far  as  possible  by  applying  rich  top-dress- 
ings over  the  principal  roots. 

All  this  is  done  with  scrupulous  care  at 
Gunnersbury,  and  the  head  gardener,  Mr. 
George  Reynolds,  who  has  been  in  these  gar- 
dens for  more  than  30  years,  superintends 
the  chaining  and  shoring  up  of  great 
branches  that  might  otherwise  be  broken  off 
by  high  winds  or  by  heavy  snowstorms. 

The  Ponds. 
In  the  illustration  we  have  already  referred 
to,  one  of  the  three  ponds  can  be  seen,  and  as 
it  is  used  in  winter  time  for  skating  and  other 
games,  no  water  lilies  are  cultivated  in  the 
water.  But  there  are  two  other  ponds,  and 
one  of  these  is  shown  at  Fig.  51.  The 
visitor  at  this  date  would  hardly  suppose  that 
it  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  clay  pit,  and  that 
where  the  tower  can  be  seen  there  used  to 
stand  an  ordinary  brick  kiln  !  Yet  such  is 
the  case,  and  now  the  effect  is  both  park-like 
and  picturesque,  such  is  the  work  of  the 
landscape  gardener  and  "  time."  The  third 
pond  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds,  and 
very  near  to  Gunnersbury  House  gardens. 
It  is  in  this  pond  that  the  Water  Lilies  are 
cultivated,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
in  most  vigorous  leaf  and  blossom. 

The  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses. 
On  a  recent  visit  we  commenced  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  gardens  from  the  gardener's  resi- 
dence, and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr. 
Reynolds  for  our  guide.  Immediately  at 
one's  right  hand  is  the  long  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine case,  which  is  360ft.  in  length  and 
heated  with  hot  water  pipes.  The  trees  are 
in  excellent  condition,  but  most  of  them  have 
yielded  their  crop  of  fruit  for  the  present 
season.  The  three  latest  varieties,  however, 
were  still  laden  with  fruits  hardly  ripe.  These 
were  Nectarine  Peach,  Sea  Eagle  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Next  to  this  case  (in  which 
the  trees  are  grown  against  the  wall  and  are 
protected  with  a  glass  front)  is  the  old 
Rosary.  This  house  has  been  altered  to  pro- 
vide suitable  conditions  for  the  Odontoglos- 
sums.  On  the  site  where  the  centre  bed  used 
to  be  a  tank  has  been  placed,  and  over  the 
tank   of  water   is   the   stage   supporting   the 


Odontoglossums.  From  the  present  condi- 
tion at  the  plants  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
thrive  well  in  their  new  house.  Suspended 
in  baskets  we  noticed  a  good  plant  ot  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri  variegatus,  which  requires 
some  amount  of  humoring  to  make  a  big 
specimen,  and  several  plants  of  A.  myrio- 
cladus.  This  latter  species  is  very  plumose 
and  very  decorative;  the  young  growths  will 
certainly  extend  seven  feet  high  or  more.  In 
close  proximity  there  are  two  long  span- 
roofed  houses,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  divisions.  In  these  we  noticed 
considerable  batches  of  Lobelia  tenuior, 
Celosias,  Gloriosa  superba,  G.  Rothschildiana, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni  (affording  an  un- 
usually grand  display  of  colour),  A. 
Williamsi,  etc.  There  being  many  plants 
of  Gloriosa  superba  in  flower,  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  much  the  spe- 
cies varied  in  colour  in  the  individual 
plants.  Some  were  very  much  richer  than 
others,  and  richer  than  any  we  remember  to 
seen.  A  high-roofed  house  close  by  con- 
tained a  good  batch  of  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
the  pretty  but  seldom  seen  Griffinias,  Ama- 
sonia  punicea,  Ixoras  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  full  flower,  Acalypha  hispida  (in  10- 
inch  pots),  and  Yanda  teres.  This  shy  bloom- 
ing Vanda  flowers  every  season  here  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  period.  As  Mr. 
Reynolds  remarked  to  us,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  seems  to  suit  them  perfectly.  There 
are  always  decaying  leaves  in  the  house,  and 
these  serve  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  In 
winter,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  the  roots 
are  kept  dry,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
necessary  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shri- 
velling  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
pseudo-bulbs  themselves.  But  if  at  any  time 
this  proves  to  be  insufficient,  water  is  afforded 
to  the  roots  at  once,  for  if  much  shrivelling 
were  permitted  to  take  place  the  result  would 
be  bad.  The  variety  Miss  Joachim  was  still 
in  flower. 

The  tree  Carnations  are  cultivated  to  give 
their  best  display  in  September  and  October, 
but  the  variety  Duchess  of  Portland  was  al- 
ready opening  some  flowers,  and  another 
good  pink  variety,  largely  cultivated  at  Gun- 
nersbury, is  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  The 
Cattleyas  in  the  next  division  looked  well, 
and  C.  labiata  will  soon  be  throwing  up 
flowers. 

The  Vineries  at  Gunnersbury  Park  are  of 
large  dimensions,  and  each  vine  is  cultivated 
to  produce  a  liberal  crop  of  fruit.  The  first 
we  entered  contained  four  divisions.  In  two 
of  these  the  vines  have  been  renewed  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  in  the  other  two  they  have 
not.  The  Muscats  of  Alexandria  have  been 
planted  for  30  years,  at  least,  yet  are  bearing 
excellent  bunches,  as  is  also  Chasselas 
Napoleon.  The  "  great  "  vinery  has  a  span 
roof  and  contains  chiefly  black  Hamburgh 
Grapes. 

In  few,  if  any,  private  gardens  are  Figs 
cultivated  in  such  large  quantities  as  they 
are  in  both  of  the  Gunnersbury  gardens.  The 
Fig  house  at  the  "  Park  "  is  narrow,  long, 
and  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  trees 
are  planted  against  the  back  wall,  upon  which 
they  are  first  trained,  and  then  trained  along 
the  roof  towards  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
varieties  consist  of  Brown  Turkey,  Negro 
Largo,  and  White  Marseilles.  The  first 
division  is  started  into  growth  each  year  in 
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November,  and  the  three  divisions  furnish 
ripe  fruits  from  April  until  October.  Pot 
trees  are  grown  in  other  houses  to  increase 
the  supply  late  in  summer  and  in  autumn. 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  so  fully  last  week 
to  the  pot  fruit  trees  under  Mr.  Hudson's  care, 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  write  much  on 
this  subject  now.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  a  splen- 
did lot,  in  full  fruit,  of  Plums,  Nectarines, 
and  Peaches,  and  the  crops  are  exceedingly 
liberal.  On  one  quite  ordinary  specimen  i  I 
Sea  Eagle  Peach  (in  a  io-inch  pot)  we 
counted  ten  heavy  fruits. 

Melons  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  the 
varieties  B'.enheim  and  Gunton  Scarlet  being 


Other  smaller  specimens  have  been  purchased 
since  that  time. 

There  are  still  several  features  in  the  open 
air  at  Gunnersbury  deserving  remark.  One 
of  these  is  the  large  batch  of  Crinum.  Powelli 
at  one  end  of  one  of  the  glass  houses,  which 
are  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time  ;  another 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Exmouth 
variety  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  now  coming 
into  flower  ;  a  third  the  standard,  and  other 
large  plants  of  Pelargoniums  on  the  terrace 
and  in  other  suitable  situations;  and  a  fourth 
the  flower  garden  in  which  each  bed  repre- 
sents a  basket.  All  the  beds  are  filled  with 
Pelargoniums,    cither  pink   or    white   exclu- 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


HAPLOCARPHA  SCAPOSA,  HARVEY.* 
Haflocarpha  is  a  small  genus  of  Composite,, 
closely  related  to  and  much  resembling  the 
acaulescent  species  of  Venidium  and  Arctotis,  and! 
comprises  five  species,  all  natives  of  South  Africa; 
only  two  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced  into 
cultivation,  viz.,  H.  Leichtlinii,  which  I  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  18S3,  vol.  19,  p.  7B,  and 
the  present  species  (see  p.  1 24,  fig.  49).  AsH.scaposa. 
is  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  of 
all  the  species,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  its. 
introduction  has  been  so  tardy,  for  so  far  as  I  can. 
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among  those  most  favoured.  In  addition  to 
Melons  of  the  ordinary  type,  both  Cantaloupe 
and  Syrian  Melons  are  also  cultivated,  as  they 
meet  with  much  appreciation. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
illustration  which  appeared  in  these  pages  on 
April  19th,  1S73  (p.  544),  showing  the  pair  of 
very  large  tree  Ferns  (Dicksonia  Antarctica) 
growing  at  Gunnersbury.  They  had  been 
sent  to. Baroness  Rothschild  by  Governor 
Ducane,  r'rom  Mount  Wellington,  Tasmania, 
and  weighed  23  cwt.  each.  One  of  these  is 
still  alive  and  growing  well,  but  the  other 
was  killed  owing  to  a  workman  accidentally 
upsetting  a   can   of   paint   over   the   crown  ! 


sively,  and  the  "  handle  "  is  of  Roses,  Cle- 
matis, &c. 

We  noticed  a  single-flowered,  rich  scarlet- 
coloured  zonal  Pelargonium,  named  Paid 
Crampnell,  that  was  exceedingly  effective. 
Against  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  houses  such 
old  varieties  of  Fuchsias  as  Venus  de  Medici, 
Rose  of  Castile,  &c,  were  trained  15  feet 
high.  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  many  other  plants  to 
which  we  cannot  refer  in  detail. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  portrait  we  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  (p.  125),  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  condition  of  every- 
thing in  this  remarkable  garden. 


discover  it  was  first  introduced  about  12  years 
ago,  having  flowered  in  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  November,  1894,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  its  having  previously  been  figured.  It  was 
originally  discovered  in  1S13  by  the  celebrated 
traveller  Burchell,  on  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  a  moun- 
tain in  Somerset  Division,  and  has  since  been 
gathered  by  many  collectors.  It  seems  to  be- 
confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa, 
ranging  eastwards  from  Uitenhage  and  Somerset 
Divisions,  through  Tembuland  and  Griqualand 
East  to  Natal,  and  northwards  through  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland 

•Haplocarpha  scaposa,  Harvey.  Flora  Capensis,  vol.3„ 
p.  465.  H.  Thunbergii,  DeC.  Proa.,  vol.  0,  p.  494,  not  o£ 
I.essing.  V 
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as   far   as    Fwambo   at   the   south    end    of   Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The  specimen  of  H.  scaposa  here  figured  (fig. 
49,  p.  124),  was  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gunbleton,  of  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork,  with  whom 
it  r.  now  in  flower  ;  a  specimen  has  also  been  sent  to 
K:w  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Beamish,  of  Ashbourne.  It 
is  a  stemless,  herbaceous  perennial,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters. 
The  rootstock  is  short  and  branching,  sometimes 
with  a  tendency  to  produce  short  creeping  stolons. 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  3-9  inches  long 
and  1-3  inches  wide,  varying  from  lanceolate  to 
elliptic,    tapering   into   the    reliole   at   the    base, 


REMARKS    ON    THE   CONDITION 
OF   THE   FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Sec  Tables  ami  Summaries,  ante,  pf.  64-70.) 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

5.— SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

Surrey.- -Our  soil  is  sandy  and  very  steri'c. 

Frost  destroyed  all  the  Plums  and  Nuts  when 

in   blossom,    and   greatly   affected   the   crops   of 

Apples,  Pears,  Currants,  and  early  Strawberries. 

In   addition,   the   Pear   midge   has   been  greatly 

destructive,  destroying  the  whole  crop  of  Pears 

in  some  cases.     C.  J .  Salter,  Woodhatch  Lodge 

Gardens,  Rcigate. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  short  crops  of 


The  late  spring  frosts  and  the  cold  east 

winds  adversely  affected  the  fruit  crops  in  this 
district.  The  nature  of  our  soil  is  flinty-loam 
on  a  sub-soil  of  chalk.  W.  H.  Smith,  West 
Dean  Park  Gardens,  Chichester. 

The  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,   Plums,  and 

Apricots  were  more  or  less  ruined  by  the  cold, 
bleak  winds  and  severe  frosts  of  April  and 
May.  Our  soil  is  a  good,  retentive  loam.  G. 
Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place  Gardens,  Baltic. 

The  late  spring  frosts  and  the  cold  winds 

caused  much  damage  to  all  stone  fruits.  Some 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  including  Royal 
Sovereign  and  President,  also  suffered  severely, 


obtuse  at  the  apex,  more  or  less  obtusely  toothed,  or 
sometimes  nearly  entire,  five  to  seven-nerved,  green 
above  and  with  a  white  felted  tomentum  beneath. 
The  peduicles  in  wild  specimens  are  usually  9-18 
inches  ljng,  but  under  cultivation  become  2-2J 
feet  long,  they  are  white-tomentose  and  leafless. 
The  flower  heads  are  radiate,  H-2J  inches  in 
■diameter,  clear  yellow,  woolly  on  the  involucre. 
The  achenes  have  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  at  their  base 
and  are  crowned  with  numerous  long,  narrow, 
"taper-pointed  pappus  scales.  It  is  by  the  character 
of  the  achenes  that  the  genus  Haplocarpha  is 
distinguished  from  Arctotis  :  in  the  former  they  are 
■solid,  whilst  in  Arctotis  they  have  two  cavities  on 
one  side.     N.  F.  Brown. 


FlG.   48. — GUNNERSBURY   PARK.    ACTON. 
(For  text  see  page  121.) 

Pears  and  Plums  was  the  severe  frosts  of  April. 
Had  the  spring  been  less  cold,  we  might  have 
seen  a  perfect  glut  of  the  fruits  named.  Alex. 
Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

The  general  cause  for  failure  in  the  fruit 

crops  was  frost  in  the  late  spring.  The  soil  here 
is  a  light,  sandy,  almost  gravelly,  loam.  Geo. 
Kent,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking. 

Sussex. — Our  soil  varies  from  light  to  clayey 
loam,  the  sub-soil  being  sandstone  impregnated 
with  iron.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  had  abund- 
ance of  blossom,  promising  bountiful  crops,  but 
the  severe  frosts  ruined  the  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Black  Currants  while  they  were  in  bloom.  Alex. 
Reid,  Possingworth  Gardens,  Cross  in  Hani. 


but  Monarch  and  Sensation  carried  good  crops. 
Crops  of  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  were 
very  heavy,  the  fruits  being  of  good  quality.  Our 
soil  is  a  very  stiff  clayey  loam,  overlying 
a  sub-soil  of  yellow  clay.  W.  Langridge, 
Ole  Hall  Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

The  frost  on  June  2  caused  Cherries  and 

Pears  to  drop  largely,  favoured  the  attacks  of  a 
terrible  pest  of  Black  Aphis,  and  created  spot  on 
Apples  and  Cherries.  The  soil  of  these  gardens 
is  a  mixture  of  poor  loamy  clay  and  sand,  and 
one  that  requires  a  lot  of  feeding.  W.  A.  Cook, 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Late  frosts    and   continued    east    winds, 

coupled  with,  a  continuation  of  cloudy  weather, 
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mostly  affected  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district. 
Our  soil  is  of  a  light  nature,  overlying  a  sub- 
soil of  chalk.  E.  Burbury,  Castle  Gardens, 
Arundel. 

The  late  spring  frosts  and  the  cold  east 

winds  mostly  affected  the  fruit  crops  in  this 
district.  The  sub-soil  is  sandy  rock.  H.  C. 
Prinsep,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfield. 

Wiltshire. — A  heavy  shower  of  rain,  fol- 
lowed by  12°  of  frost  on  April  29  completely 
ruined  the  Cherry  and  the  Plum  crops  in  this 
district.  Pears  also  suffered  from  these  causes, 
and,  in  addition,  the  Pear  midge  has  been  very 
troublesome.  Our  soil  is  rather  heavy,  and  fairly 
deep,  with  a  stiff,  yellow,  clayey  sub-soil.  H. 
Gandy,  Long/eat  Gardens,  Warminster. 

The   severe   frosts   during   the  time   the 

young  fruits  were  setting  was  ruinous  to  the 
fruit  crops,  there  being  as  much  as  10°  and  12° 
of  frost  during  the  time  the  Pear  trees  were  in 
bloom.  Fortunately,  Apples  escaped  much  in- 
jury. The  soil  in  this  district  is  a  sandy  loam, 
with,  in  most  parts,  a  sub-soil  of  stiff  clay.  All 
young  fruit  trees  require  a  flag  stone  or  concrete 
bottom  to  prevent  the  tap  roct  going  downwards. 
Jthn  Banntrman,  Lackham  Gardens,  Lacock. 

Long-continued  frosts  and  cold  winds  in 

April  and  May,  and  severe  hail  storms  on  June 
16  and  23  were  most  injurious  to  all  kinds 
of  fruits.  The  soil  is  a  chalky  marl,  overlying 
a  sub-soil  of  gravel.  Thomas  Challis,  The  Gar- 
dens, Wilton  House. 

The  prevalence  of  late  spring  frosts  and 

cold  easterly  winds,  bringing  blight  in  their 
train,  have  had  disastrous  effects  on  the  fruit 
crops  of  this  district.  The  soil  consists  of  brash 
limestone.     W.  Tinley,  Malmesbury. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  to 

most  fruits,  and  crops,  on  the  whole,  are  good, 
with  the  exception  of  Pears,  which,  when  in 
bloom,  suffered  considerably  from  the  east 
winds.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  mostly  a 
friable  loam,  with  either  a  chalky  or  a  gravelly 
sub-soil.  S.  H.  Tucker,  Longford  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Salisbury. 

7.— ENGLAND,  N.W. 

Cumberland. — Pears  and  Plums  are  a  failure 
here,  owing  to  a  wet  and  sunless  May.  The 
soil  is  of  medium  quality,  resting  on  clay. 
Thomas  Tunstall,  Carleton  Hill,  Penrith. 

Lancashire. — A  cold  week  culminating  in  15° 
of  frost  when  Pears  and  Plums  were  in  flower 
ruined  our  fruit  crops,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
worst  season  for  fruit  in  25  years.  Only  twice 
before  have  we  had  anything  approaching  such 
ruin,  for  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  crops 
when  others  have  been  without.  Our  sub-soil 
is  clay,  but  by  cultivation  we  have  a  couple  of 
feet  of  good  soil  that  will  grow  most  vegetables 
well.  Wm.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Cucrden 
Hall,  Preston. 

Our  short  crops  are  attributable  to  the 

cold,  uncongenial  weather  in  spring  time  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  to  the  severe 
drought  during  July  and  August,  which  still 
further  reduced  the  crops  where  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  afford  water.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam 
on  clay.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  Knowsley  Gardens, 
Prescoi. 

— — After  an  abundant  show  of  blossom,  the 
fruit  crops  are  very  poor,  excepting  those  of 
small  fruits.  Late  spring  frosts,  with  cold 
winds,  did  extensive  damage.  Swarms  of  insect 
pests  followed  the  cold  winds,  and  all  the  young 
leaTes,  especially  those  of  Apples,  were  either 
eaten  or  badly  disfigured.  Our  soil  is  a  very 
light  loam,  with  a  poor,  gravelly  sub-soil,  some 
parts  being  very  near  a  rock  base.  Wm.  Ashton, 
Wrightington  Hall  Gardens,  Wigan. 

The    fruit    crops    in    this    district    were 

badly  affected  by  a  succession  of  frosts  during 
the  month  of  April,  and  by  a  prevalence  of  cold 
easterly  winds  throughout  the  month  of  May. 
Our  soil  is  moderately  heavy ;  the  sub-soil  con- 
sists of  red  sandstone  formation.  Benjamin 
Crtmwcll,  Clcvcley  Gardens,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 


Late  spring  frosts  badly  affected  the  fruit 

crops  in  this  district.  Bullfinches  did  much 
damage  to  fruit  buds  in  the  early  spring. 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and, 
Red  Currants  are  all  good  crops.     The  soil  is  a 


soil  consists  of   a  light  limestone,   overlying   a., 
sub-soil  of  rotten  rock  and  clayey  "  sammel."   G. 
//.  Tansley,  Witherslack  Hall  Gardens,  Grange- 
over-Sands. 

Late  spring  frosts  appearing  when  Plums. 


Fig.  49. — haplocarpha  scaposa:  flowers  clear  yellow,  the  involucre  being  woolly. 

(For  text  see  page  122.) 


heavy  loam,   and  in   some   parts   clay.     Thomas 
Wyton,    The  Gardens,  Abbcystcad,  Lancaster. 

Cold      north-east     winds,      followed     by 

blight,   when   the   blossom   was   setting   are  the 
causes  of  our  indifferent  crops  of  fruits.     The 


and  Pears  were  in  bloom,  proved  disastrous, 
especially  to  Plums  and  Damsons,  of  which 
fruits  we  have  practically  none.  Our  soil  is  a 
dark,  sandy  loam,  on  a  sub-soil  of  white  sand. 
Ben  Ashton,  T.athom  House  Gardens,  Ormskirh. 
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Westmoreland. — The  severe  (  >sts  in  spring 
time,  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  east  winds 
during  May  were  the  causes  of  failure  in  our 
fruit  crops.  The  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  and 
rests  on  a  clay  svb-soil.  F.  Clarke,  Lowthcr 
Castle  Gardens,   Penrith. 

Spring    frosts    and    bullfinches    ruined    a 

promising  crop  of  all  fruits.  Our  soil  is  gra- 
velly and  thin.  W.  A.  Miller,  Under  ley, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

In   this   district   the   failure   of   the   fruit 

crops  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  cold,  drying 
winds  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  of 
early  May,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  con- 
tinued frosty  nights  of  May.  The  soil  is  princi- 
pally limestone.  Wm.  Gibson,  Levcns  Hall, 
Milnthorpe. 

The  commencement   of  the   season  gave 

promise  of  exceptional  crops  of  all  fruits,  but 
■expectations  have  not  been  realised,  owing  to  a 
wet  and  cold  May.  This  is  especially  disap- 
pointing as  we  were  free  from  severe  late  frosts. 
The  soil  varies  from  a  stiff,  heavy  loam  to  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  sub-soil  of  clay 
and  gravel.  James  Coupland,  Brougham  Hall 
■Gardens,  Penrith. 

6  —  ENGLAND,  S.W. 
■  Cornwall. — The  Apple  crop  was  adversely 
affected  is  the  spring  by  late  frosts  and  the 
Codlin  moth.  Trees  on  walls  also  suffered,  es- 
pecially those  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
in  many  places  the  trees  were  completely  killed. 
Plums  in  the  large  orchards  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  a  failure,  and  many  of  these  trees 
liave  also  been  killed.  The  general  fruit  crops 
are  very  disappointing  after  the  great  promise 
in  early  spring.  Our  soil  is  an  adhesive  loam 
■on  clay.  Wm.  Sangwin,  Trelissick  Gardens, 
Truro. 

Devoxstjirf..— The  late  spring  frosts  did  con- 
siderable damage  generally  among  ths  fruit 
crops.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sowtoa,  near 
Exeter,  a  severe  hailstorm  also  did  much  injury. 
The  ''silver-leaf"  disease  has  appeared  in  thi< 
district,  and  is  spreading  among  Plums.  The 
soil  is  good;  much  of  it  is  heavy  clay,  but  in 
the  Plum-growing  district  it  is  generally  a  sandy 
loam.     Andrew  Hope,  jS,  Prospect  Park,  Exeter. 

A  thick  mist  and  fog  from  the  sea  during 

the  last  seven  days  of  May  were  very  harmful  to 
the  fruit  crops  generally.  Trees  which  had  their 
lruit  set  previous  to  the  fog  are  carrying  heavy 
■crops,  but  much  of  the  blossom  on  the  later 
■sorts  was  destroyed.  The  soil  is  of  a  very  light 
nature,  and  rests  on  the  sha'.y  Devon  water- 
stone.  George  Baker,  Membland,  Newton  Ferrers, 
Plymouth. 

1  cannot  account  for  the  poor  crops  of 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for  the  blossom  on 
these  trees  was  abundant,  and  the  set  appeared 
good,  but  the  fruits  failed  to  swell,  except  those 
on  south  walls.  As  the  majority  of  our  trees 
occupy  an  eastern  aspect,  I  imagine  the  trouble 
was  the  east  winds  during  April  and  the  earl)' 
part  of  May.  Boisterous  winds  from  the  north- 
west are  answerable  for  many  Apple  trees  in  the 
district  being  quite  fruitless.  Our  soil  is  a  deep 
loam,  inclined  to  sandy,  with  a  red  sandstone 
sub-soil.  James  Mayne,  The  Gardens,  Bicton, 
Budleigh    Salterton. 

Plums  and  Damsons  showed  a  paucity  of 

blossom,  but  Apples  carried  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Cold,  harsh  winds,  however,  prevailed, 
while  the  last-named  trees  were  in  bloom,  and 
Jhis,  together  with  the  advent  of  wet  frosts  later, 
when  fruits  were  just  "  set,"  caused  failure. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  poor  crop,  as  the  rain 
came  too  late  to  benefit  them.  The  soil  here  is 
a  heavy  loam,  partly  on  sand  and  partly  on  clay. 
T.  H.  Slade,  The  Gardens,  Poltimore  Park, 
Exeter. 

The  iate  May  frost  and  the  continuation 

of  cold  nights  in  spring  time  are  the  causes  of  a 
poor  fruit  season.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  on  a 
clay  bottom.  Titos.  Seward,  Tattram  Gardens, 
Plym  pten. 


Gloucestershire. — The  frost  in  April  and  a 
continuation  of  east  winds  ruined  the  fruit  crop 
here.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  with  blue  lias 
clay  as  a  sub-soil.  The  garden  lies  low,  and 
catches  the  late  spring  frosts  badly.  We  had 
7°  and  8°  frost  for  several  nights  in  early 
spring,  and  10°  on  April  27.  Wm.  Keen,  Bow- 
den  Hall  Gardens,   nr.   Gloucester. 

The  dearth  of  Plums  and  the  scarcity  of 

Gooseberries  and  Cherries  in  these  gardens  I 
attribute  to  frost  in  April.  Our  Apple  trees 
were  badly  infested  with  Aphis  after  the  bloom- 
ing period.  There  was  a  wealth  of  blossom,  and 
I  quite  expected  an  over-average  crop,  but  was 
disappointed.  Our  soil  is  a  friable  to  clayey 
loam,  overlying  the  old  red  sandstone.  John 
Banting,  Tortworth  Gardens,  Falfield. 

All  fruit  trees  gave  promise  early  of  good 

crops,  but  the  frost  on  April  27 — we  registered 
14° — ruined  our  Pears  and  Plums  and  that 
part  of  the  Gooseberry  crop  on  the  outside 
of  the  bushes.  We  have  the  smallest  crop  of 
stone  fruits  of  several  seasons.  W .  H.  Berry, 
llighnam  Court  Gardens. 

The   continuous   cold   winds   and   frosty 

nights  of  April  ruined  the  Plum  and  Pear  blos- 
som, and  quite  spoilt  these  crops.     Peaches  and 
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Nectarines,  where  not  well  protected,  also  suf- 
fered badly.  Apples  bloomed  rather  later  than 
is  usual,  and  thus  escaped  the  frosts.  Our  top 
soil  is  a  light  loam,  the  sub-soil  being  limestone 
brash.  William  Nash,  Badminton  Gardens, 
Chippenham. 

Apples  showed  an  abundance  of  blossom, 

but  did  not  set  well.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
Plum  trees  have  scarcely  any  fruits.  All  bush 
fruits  are  carrying  good  crops,  especially  Black 
Currants.  Strawberries  promised  an  enormous 
crop,  but  the  fruits  damped  badly  while  colour- 
ing, owing  to  the  very  heavy  rainfall  during  the 
last  week  in  June.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  on 
a  sub-soil  of  clay.  W .  Dajfurn,  Elmstree  House 
Gardens,  Tetbury. 

The  Apple  crop  in  this  district  is  above 

the  average.  Pears  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop, 
but  the  disastrous  frosts  of  April  20  and  30  and 
May  1  and  2  ruined  both  Pear  and  Plum  blos- 
soms on  orchard  trees.  The  crop  of  Cherries 
c  n  walls  is  light.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  are  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  are  good, 
but  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  poor,  and  the 
bushes  are  much  blighted.  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruits  are 
of  good  flavour.  The  soil  in  this  garden  is  a 
loam,  resting  on  limestone.  F.  C.  Walton, 
Stanley  Park  Gardens,  Stroud. 


Pear  trees  were  laden  with  blossom,  arid 

escaped  the  late  spring  frosts,  but  the  Pear 
nudge  attacked  the  best  dessert  kinds,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fruits  had  to  be  hand-picked 
and  burned.  Apples  are  abundant  on  all  trees, 
and  require  liberal  thinning.  Plums  on  wall 
trees  that  were  protected  are  an  average  crop, 
but  Plum  trees  in  the  open  are  carrying  poor 
crops,  owing  to  frosts  destroying  the  fruit  buds. 
Gooseberries  are  scarce  ;  the  bloom  was  dam- 
aged by  frost.  Other  bush  fruits  are  all  good. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  under  the  average,  es- 
pecially that  of  Royal  Sovereign,  which  was 
badly  attacked  by  mildew.  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific carried  a  good  crop  of  fruits.  A.  Chapman, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 

The   soil    here    is    strong    loam   on   clay. 

The  severe  frosts  in  April  destroyed  the  crops 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  and 
checked  the  growth  of  the  trees,  especially  those 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Alfred  E.  T. 
Rogers,  The  Gardens,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winch- 
combe. 

Herefordshire. — On  April  26  we  experienced 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  10°  of  frost. 
This  ruined  the  bush  fruits,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
and  considerably  thinned  the  fruits  on  two  long 
walls  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  although  they 
were  well  protected  by  half-inch  mesh  nets  and 
by  coping  boards.  Our  soil  is  a  good  heavy 
loam  resting  on  limestone.  George  Mullins, 
Eastnor  Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  small  fruits 

are  all  a  failure  owing  to  sharp  frosts  when  the 
trees  were  in  flower.  One  or  two  nights  we 
registered  as  much  as  10°  frost.  C.  Smith,  Bar- 
ton Court  Gardens,   Colwall,  Malvern. 

Monmouthshire. — Frost  and  the  very  cold 
nights  during  the  time  the  Plum  trees  were 
in  flower  caused  the  failure  of  these  fruits 
in  this  district.  We  are  also  greatly  troubled 
with  insect  pests.  Some  standard  treLs  of 
Apples  are  infested  with  red  spider,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  eradicate.  The  soil  here  is 
a  very  cold,  tenacious  loam  on  a  heavy  clay, 
which  rests  on  the  old  red  sandstone.  W.  F. 
Woods,  Llan/rechfa  Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon. 

1  consider  the  general  scarcity  of  Plums 

and  some  other  fruits  due  to  the  low  tempera- 
tures and  sunless  weather  that  prevailed  during 
the  blossoming  period.  The  wind  came  from 
the  north  or  east,  and  this  caused  more  damage 
than  did  frosts.  The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  clayey 
loam,  resting  on  marl,  or  clay,  and  the  nature  of 
the  weather  during  spring  and  suaimer  has 
consequently  greater  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  trees  than  is  usually  the  case.  T.  Coom- 
bcr,  Tlie  Hendre  Gardens. 

Our    crops    were    spoiled    by    the    dry 

easterly  winds  and  sharp  frosts  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  May.  Nearly  all  our  fruit  trees  present  a 
very  stunted  appearance  for  the  time  of  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  long  spells  of  easterly 
winds  and  sharp  frosts  during  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  Apples  and 
Pears  are  a  fair  average  crop  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. But  in  most  cases  stone  fruits  are 
a  total  failure,  the  only  exceptions  being  where 
the  trees  are  in  a  sheltered  position,  or  where 
they  received  temporary  protection  during  their 
flowering  period.  The  soil  here  is  a  strong, 
tenacious  loam  overlying  boulder  clay.  Henry 
Townsend,  Maindipf  Court  Gardens,  Abergavenny. 

The  Apple  crop  at  one  time  promised  to 

be  a  record  one,  but  later  it  became  very  badly 
attacked  by  blight,  more  especially  on  trees 
growing  in  grass  orchards.  Pears  are  excep- 
tionally clean  and  healthy.  Cherries  and  Plums 
are  a  total  failure  through  the  late  frosts.  John 
Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaley,  Newport. 

Somersetshire. — The  cold  easterly  winds  is 
the  springtime  did  much  damage  to  the  fruit 
trees  when  thev  were  in  bloom.     The  soil  in  this 
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district  's  of  a  heavy  nature,  and  lies  on  the 
lias  rock  or  limestone,  which  makes  it  very  cold 
in  winter.      W.  Jialiett,  Cossington,  Bridgwater. 

Seldom   has   there   been   a   finer   promise 

of  fruit  early  in  the  year,  but  the  cold  weather 
destroyed  most  of  the  Pear  and  Plum  blossoms. 
Trees  on  walls  we  protected  by  evergreen 
branches,  fish-nets,  &c,  and  in  this  way  we 
saved  a  nice  lot  of  the  fruits.  Where  the  trees  were 
not  thus  protected  we  have  no  crop.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  a  great  success.  Some  kinds 
of  Apples  suffered  much,  while  others  growing 
beside  them  have  an  enormous  crop.  /.  Crook, 
Torde  Abbey  Gardens,   Chard. 

Worcestershire. — The  present  is  the  most 
disastrous  season  I  ever  had  to  chronicle.  We 
had  twelve  hours'  snowstorm,  followed  by  16° 
frost  on  the  night  and  early  morning  of  April 
25  and  26,  and  this  completely  destroyed  the 
blossom  and  fruits  that  were  already  formed. 
Our  soil  is  a  medium  loam,  overlying  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation.  A.  Young,  Witley 
Court  Gardens,  Stourport. 

The  weather  of  March  and  April  was  an 

alternation  of  frost,  cold  winds,  and  rain,  with 
19  days  in  March  and  22  in  April  on  which 
frost  was  registered.  On  April  26  we  experi- 
enced a  fall  of  4  inches  of  snow.  There  was 
never  such  a  wealth  of  blossom  on  the  trees. 
Apple  trees  when  in  flower  were  subjected  to  a 
spell  of  dull  weather.  The  earliest  Strawber- 
ries, opening  in  the  third  week  of  May,  were 
all  black  in  their  centres,  though  there  had  been 
no  frost  since  May  4.  A.  A.  Pcltigriiu,  Hcwcll 
Grange  Gardens,  Kcdditch. 

On   April   26   snow   fell    all   through   the 

day,  accompanied  by  wet  sleet  until  6.30  p.m., 
when  it  commenced  to  freeze.  At  8.30  p.m., 
there  was  5°  of  frost,  and  the  whole  of 
the  flowers  of  Plums,  Pears,  etc.,  were  frozen 
hard  and  stiff.  The  thermometer  registered  10° 
during  the  night,  which  no  fruit  blossom 
can  possibly  withstand.  The  soil  in  these  gar- 
dens is  a  heavy  loam,  bordering  on  stiff  clay, 
with  a  subsoil  of  red  marl,  soft  rock.  William 
Crump,  Madrcsfeld  Court  Gardens,  "Malvern. 
(To  be  continued.) 


INDIAN    NOTE. 


LAYERING    CARNATIONS. 

This  work,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  without  delay,  as  an  interval  of  six 
weeks  must  be  allowed  the  layers  to  form  roots 
before  they  are  severed  in  October.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  introduce  over-much  fine  soil  or  sand  for 
the  roots  to  penetrate,  rather  use  turfy  loam  and 
a  little  flaky  leafsoil,  strewing  in  a  quantity  of 
river  sand  as  each  layer  is  pegged  in  position. 
By  this  system  the  plants  will  be  well  rooted 
when  lifting  time  arrives,  and  each  can  be  re- 
moved with  a  nice  ball  of  soil  attached.  When 
finely-sifted  soil  is  used,  it  is  difficult  for  water 
to  soak  in,  and  by  far  the  greater  quantity  runs 
to  waste.  During  hot,  dry  weather,  the  layers 
should  be  watered  through  a  small  rose  every 
other  day  or  thereabouts  until  roots  and  new 
growths  are  formed.  Before  "tongueing"  the 
shoots  for  layering,  each  plant  should  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  grass  or  foliage  removed  up  to  the 
point  where  the  slit  is  to  be  made.  To  make  the 
cut,  take  hold  of  the  young  growth  with  the  left 
hand,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  right  make 
a  longitudinal  incision  towards  the  apex  of  the 
shoot  about  1  inch  long,  slipping  the  knife  in- 
just  below  the  joint.  This  done,  gently  press 
down  the  shoot,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
opening  the  severed  portion,  and  with  a  crooked 
peg  made  4  inches  long  (the  stalks  of  the  com- 
mon bracken  Fern  are  admirable  for  the  purpose) 
fasten  it  into  the  soil,  taking  care  to  place  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  mould  under  each  shoot 
before  layering,  and  a  little  above  it  after  the 
shoots  have  been  pegged  down.  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  varieties  require  similar  treatment  to 
that  detailed  above,  and  after  they  are 
severed  they  require  to  be  planted  out  in  a 
frame,  where  they  can  be  lightly  shaded  for  a 
fortnight.     /.  Maync. 


LILIUM    POLYPHYLLUM. 

According  to  the  botanical  survey  of  Northern 
India,  the  above  charming  Lily  is  indigenous  to 
British  Gurhwal,  Kumaon,  and  Cashmere. 

Personally  I  have  found  two  colonies  of  it, 
and  am  aware  of  a  third  growing  on  Cheena 
Pahar,  which  is  a  vast  rocky  jungle-clad  pile  in 
Naini  Tal,  upwards  of  8,000  feet  in  elevation  ; 
the  two  former  colonies  are  at  about  7,300  feet 
elevation.  I  have  nowhere  seen  this  Lily  dif- 
fused loosely  over  large  areas,  but  in  stiictly 
colony  form. 

Moreover,  where  this  Lily  thrives  the  condi- 
tions are  in  all  respects  identical.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  selected  for  itself  lofty,  cool  situa- 
tions, with  a  north-west  aspect,  which  is  the  one 
in  the  Kumaon  Himalayas  turned  most  directly 
away  from  the  sun.  Though  as  the  sun  for  four 
or  five  months  is  practically  vertical,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  any  actual  sunless  places 
exi^t  in  India  through  the  summer  months  unless 
it  be  for  a  short  time  in  morning  and  evening. 
It  is  just  such  situations  with  a  north-west 
aspect  and  considerable  elevation  that  will  often 
give  the  heaviest  of  jungle  and  the  finest  of  soil 
deposits,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  case  with 
Lilium  polyphyllum  in  every  instance  quoted. 

The  forest  is  of  Indian  Oak,  arboreal  Rhodo- 
dendron, a  species  of  Acer,  &c,  together  with 
the  world-wide  bracken  Fern  and  sundry  Hima- 
layan grasses — such  are  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  L.  polyphyllum.  In  such  situations  the 
Indian  Oak,  of  which  there  are  a  number  of 
species,  is  often  a  very  large  and  particularly 
lofty  tree,  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  European 
tree.  It  is  likewise  a  very  der.se  evergreen,  and 
this,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Rhododendron 
tree.  Notwithstanding,  similar  observations  ap- 
plied lo  sun,  will  also  apply  here  to  shade.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Hima- 
layas, the  severe  gradients  and  lofty  projection 
of  the  mountains,  light  is  practically  everywhere 
most  abundant.  » 

These  colonies  of  Lilies  are  subject  to  more  or 
less  heavy  snowfalls  annually— some  years  as 
much  as  10  feet,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the 
great  snow-year  of  1893,  I  think,  not  less  than 
15  feet ;  and  the  snow  freezes  very  hard.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  practically  certain  frost  never 
reaches  the  bulbs. 

L.  polyphyllum  flowers  in  the  Himalayas  from 
about  the  middle  of  June,  or  just  on  the  advent 
of  the  monsoon  as  a  rule. 

I  would  here  draw  the  cultivator's  particular 
attention  to  the  climatic  conditions  under  which 
Indian  Lilies  thrive  admirably,  and  the  observa- 
tions apply  to  Burmese  Liliums  in  general ; 
also  particularly  to  L.  sulphureum. 

They  are  developed  right  up  to  flowering  time 
in  a  warm  but  dry  climate.  From  March  to  the 
monsoon  period  all  through  Northern  India 
there  is  an  ever-accumulating  state  of  heat  and 
atmospheric  dryness,  during  which  period  the 
rainfall  is  scanty — sometimes  extremely  so. 

The  thermometer,  even  at  7,000  feet,  will  in 
June  occasionally  reach  90°  in  full  shade, 
though  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  delightful  Himalayan  breezes  this 
temperature  is  far  less  objectionable  than  the 
same  heat  in  moisture-laden  England. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon  a  truly 
stupendous  climatic  change  ensues  with  marvel- 
lous dispatch,  and  for  three  months  a  full  sub- 
tropical, exceedingly  luxuriant  growing  period 
ensues,  in  which  vasr  quantities  of  rain  fall. 
Vapour  dense  and  prolonged  is  frequent,  tem- 
perature is  relatively  high,  and  so  it  continues 
until  about  September  15,  when  all  is  over,  and, 
generally  speaking,  about  three  months  of  fine 
dry  weather  ensue.  This  should  teach  the  cul- 
tivator of  Indian  and  Burmese  Lilies  the  i 
shy  of  systematically  watering  the  bulbs  up  to 
a  corresponding  period,  and  by  no  means  to  dry 
them  off  or  allow  them  to  get  dry  after  flower- 
ing for  at  least  two  months. 

L.  polyphyllum,  in  a  state  of  nature,  grows 
from  2  to  3  feet   high  on  stout  self-supporting 


stems,  and  each  stem  will  bear  from  one  to 
three  flowers  each,  borne  on  the  apex  of  the 
stem.  The  flowers  consist  of  three  outer  seg- 
ments over  J  inch  wide  and  4£  inches  long ; 
these  recurve  and  finally  form  loops,  as  it  were, 
the  apex  of  each  segment  going  quite  back  to 
the  tube.  The  three  inner  segments  are  1  inch 
wide  and  4J  inches  long,  of  course,  and  recurve 
much  less.  The  base  colour  is  a  rich  milky 
white,  with  numerous  minute  short  streakings 
of  a  rich  deep  vinous  red,  more  particularly 
along  the  margins  of  the  segments. 

Every  segment  for  more  than  half  its  length 
from  base  has  up  the  centre  of  same  inside  a 
pronounced  green  line,  and  the  interior  of  the 
tube  is  suffused  with  pale  green. 

It  is  a  delightfully-scented  flower,  but  if  any 
quantity  be  placed  in  a  room  even  as  large  as 
35  by  25  feet  they  develop  by  night  an  over- 
powering scent  that  is  scarcely  pleasant  by  rea- 
son of  its  excessive  amount.  The  bulb  of  this 
lily  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  white  in  colour, 
small,  thin,  and  pointed,  and  relatively,  much 
longer  than  wide. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Elwes  that  this  Lily  is 
practically  extinct  in  England  to-day.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  anyone  for  collection  purposes 
some  seed ;  it  is  a  profuse  seeder,  germi- 
nates readily,  and  grows  freely  enough  under 
proper  conditions  in  a  rich  soil,  of  which  leaf 
mould  should  form  a  large  part. 

One  surprising  thing  about  this  distinctly 
small-bulbed  Lily  is  the  great  depth  it  is  found 
in  the  soil — as  much  as  15  inches,  and  9  to  12 
inches  always — that  the  seed  got  so  deep  in  a 
wholly  virgin  place  never  under  the  hand  of  the 
cultivator  is  quite  impossible  ;  that  the  bulbs 
worked  down  that  depth  is  also  extremely  un- 
likely. I  therefore  arrive  at  the  conviction, 
the  depth  has  been  reached  by  annual  in- 
crements of  soil  made  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  leafage  annually  cast  off  by  both  Indian  Oaks 
and  Rhododendron. 

But,  even  so,  it  is  a  very  large  assumption  to 
suppose  that  a  solid  foot  of  soil  has  been  formed 
in  a  century.  I  suggest  that  some  of  these  Lilies, 
are  indeed  much  older.  The  first  colony  I  found 
was  16  years  ago,  and  it  seems  to-day  just  as 
when  I  discovered  it  in  a  heavy,  roadless  "piece 
of  forest. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  soil 
in  which  these  Lilies  grow  is  remarkably  first- 
rate  Potato  soil,  giving  an  enormous  plant,  and 
a  fine  lot  of  tubers  of  the  best  quality.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  soil  rich  in  both  lime  and  potash, 
and  is  most  essentially  a  vegetable  soil.  /•'.  11". 
Seers,  Naini  Tal,  India,  U.P. 


PLANT    NOTES. 

CAMPANULA  VERSICOLOR, 
Campanulas  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
subjects  in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  among 
them  C.  versicolor  x  deserves  special  mention. 
This  most  charming  plant  much  resembles  the 
well-known  C.  pyramidalis,  both  in  foliage  and* 
in  inflorescence.  The  spikes  of  large  star-like 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  violet-blue  shade  at  their 
centres,  passing  to  clear  sky-blue  at  the  edges, 
with  a  delightful  Clove  scent 

This  variety  does  well  in  a  sunny  position  in 
deep  sandy  soil.  It  will  last  in  flower  for  a  much 
longer  period  if  given  frequent  waterings  during 
dry  weather. 

MULGEDIUM  PLUMIERI. 
This  is  another  delightful  plant  for  the  herba- 
ceous border  or  the  rock  garden.  The  foliage  is 
rather  large  and  of  alight  shade  of  green.  The 
large  panicles  of  heavenly-blue  flowers  produce  a 
most  charming  effect.  I-t  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant,  and  is  one  easily  propagated.  It  is  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  in 
May.  They  should  be  planted  at  a  distance  of 
about  1}  feet  apart,  in  sandy  soil,  where  they  will 
need  no  other  treatment  than  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.      W.  F.  Glover,  Langport,  Somerset. 
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PEACH    CULTURE. 

OUT  OF  DOORS. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  are  not  cultivated  out  of  doors 
in  gardens  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they  deserve 
to  be. 

In  reply  to  questions  I  have  put  to  the  owners 
of  walled-in  gardens  and  those  in  charge  of 
them  as  to  why  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  were 
not  grown  therein,  I  have  been  told  that  they 
had  been  tried,  but  that  they  did  not  grow 
satisfactorily  ;  that  the  trees  became  a  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  aphides  and  red-spider  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  adding  that 
they  did  not  think  the  climatical  conditions 
in  that  particular  district  were  favourable  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine  out   of   doors. 

Regarding  aphides  and  red-spider  attacking 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  I  may  say  that  the  attacks  of  the 
former  may  be  easily  repressed,  and  those  of 
the  latter  prevented  if  taken  in  hand  in  due 
time,  while  the  question  of  suitability  or  non- 
suitability  of  climate  in  such  cases  cannot  be 
considered  seriously  by  any  practical  fruit- 
growers. Indeed,  as  one  who  has  practised  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  out  of  doors  in  various 
I  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (extensively  in  the 
south-west  of  England),  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  and  noted  the  results — good  and  bad — 
attending  the  methods  of  procedure  followed 
by  others,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saj  - 
ing  that,  in  my  opinion,  Peaches  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  at  the  foot  of  and  trained  up 
against  walls  facing  south,  south-west,  and  west 
in  any  garden  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
which  Sweet  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums  sui  - 
ceed.  But  the  trees  must  be  given  proper  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  training,  disbudding,  lay- 
ing-in  of  the  young  growths  retained  for  b  tir- 
ing fruit  the  following  year,  and  keeping  of 
the  foliage  free  from  the  attacks  of  aphides 
and  red-spider,  and,  of  course,  the  protecting 
of  the  expanded  blossoms  from  the  effects  of 
spring  frosts.  I  may  here  remark  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cultivator  possessing  the  necessarv 
knowledge  of  requirements  of  the  Peach  and 
cultural  details  connected  therewith,  he  should 
be  sufficiently  well-manned  to  enable  him  to 
have  the  work  done  properly  and  at  the  right 
time. 

In  making  a  beginning  in  the  cultivation  of 
Peach  trees  out  of  doors  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  determine  the  sites  and  the  number 
of  trees  to  be  planted  thereon  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  and  then  to  select  the  varieties  of 
each  kind,  and  send  the  list  to  some  nurseryman 
having  a  reputation  for  supplying  good,  kindly- 
growing  trees,  true  to  name,  ordering  good- 
sized,  well-conditioned,  dwarf-trained  trees  to 
be  despatched  at  the  correct  time.  But  in  mak- 
ing the  list  of  varieties  of  the  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  localilv 
in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  grown,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  admittedly  late  districts  it  would  be 
advisable  to  only  plant  early  and  mid-season 
varieties,  such  as  :  Peaches — Early  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early,"  Dagmar, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Goshawk,  Violette 
Hative,  and  Crimson  Galande  (Nectarines', 
Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  and  Hum- 
boldt. For  growing  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
following  varieties  should  (where  wall  space  is 
available)  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned  : 
Peaches — Dymond,  Golden  Eagle,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Thames  Bank,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Walbur- 
ton  Admirable  ;  Nectarines — Dryden,  Newton, 
Pine  Apple,  and  Spenser. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  trees  from 
the  nursery,  the  preparation  of  the  holes  for 
their  reception  should  be  proceeded  with.  Mark 
the  central  position  of  each  tree  on  the  wall  at 
from  12  to  15  feet  apart  with  a  piece  of  chalk 


or  charcoal,  marking  at  the  same  time  2J-  feet 
on  either  side  the  central  mark,  and  the  same 
distance  therefrom  outward,  indicating  the  posi- 
tion in  the  border  with  a  stick.  This,  when 
marked  out  with  a  piece  of  string  and  stick,  will 
give  a  semi-circular  hole  space  of  5  feet,  and 
should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of,  say,  2  feet, 
3  inches,  putting  the  top  spit  on  one  side  and 
the  bottom  on  the  other  in  the  process  of  ex- 
cavation. Then  put  about  6  inches  deep  of 
brickbats  or  clinkers,  broken  fine,  on  the  top 
in  each  hole  for  drainage,  but  should  these  ma- 
terials not  be  available,  stones,  with  a  barrow- 
ful  of  coarse  gravel  placed  on  top  to  fill  in 
the  chinks  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  Cover  these  with  thin  turves,  grassy-side 
down,  or  stable  litter  to  prevent  the  soil  getting 
into  and  choking  the  drainage. 

This  done,  the  question  of  suitability  of  soil 
calls  for  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vator. However,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
Peach  tree  is  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as 
many  people  assume  it  to  be.  That  the  Peach 
tree  planted  in  deep,  calcareous  loamy  soil  of 
average  fertility  will  be  capable  of  flourishing 
and  producing  heavy  crops  of  first-rate  Peaches 
year  after  year,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
preparation  in  the  way  of  manuring  and  trench- 
ing the  ground  prior  to  planting,  I  know  to  be 
a  fact.  It  is  also  quite  true  that  good  crops 
can  and  are  being  secured  from  trees  planted  in 
ordinary  garden  or  field  soil,  enriched  with  a 
good  dressing  of  well-decomposed  stable  manure 
in  the  process  of  trenching  about  2  feet  deep 
(more  or  less  according  to  the  natural  depth  of 
soil),  or  digging.  Of  course  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  submerged 
during  the  late  autumn  or  winter  months,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  time.  Experience  goes  to  show 
that,  heretofore,  much  unnecessary  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  the  making  of  Peach  and  Vine 
borders  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  composts 
to  place  therein.  However,  where  the  natural 
soil  is  either  too  light  or  too  heavy  in  texture 
to  promote  and  maintain  a  free,  healthy,  and 
fruitful  growth  in  I 'each  trees,  holes  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  as  indicated  above,  and  the  ex- 
cavated s  il  be  replaced  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  the  best  available  ingredients  at  hand, 
such  as  turfy  loam  taken  from  some  remote  part 
of  the  park  or  down,  broken  up  with  a  spade 
or  digging  fork.  Road-side  parings  may  also 
be  used  in  this  connection  with  good  effect. 
The  loam  may  be  used  either  by  itself  or  with 
additions  of  old  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and 
horse  droppings,  at  the  rate  of  one  cart  load  of 
each  to  five  loads  of  loam,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together  before  being  deposited  in  the 
holes,  leaving  sufficient  space  in  each  hole  to 
admit  of  6  inches  deep  of  soil  being  placed  over 
the  evenly-arranged  roots,  which  should  be 
made  to  slope  gently  downwards  from  the  cen- 
tre when  planting  ;  the  trees  should  be  put  at 
the  same  depth  in  the  soil  as  they  were  pre- 
viously, but  allowing  about  3  inches  for  the 
loose  soil  settling  down  to  that  extent  within  a 
few  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  This 
done,  lay  on  surface  dressing  of  short  manure 
and  afford  sufficient  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  Secure  the  branches  loosely 
to  the  wall  until  the  soil  has  subsided,  after- 
wards arranging  them  in  their  proper  positions 
in  due  time. 

Disbudding — that  is,  rubbing  off  superfluous 
young  growths — must  not  be  done  at  one  time  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  operation  should  be  ex- 
tended over  several  days,  doing  a  little  at  a 
time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  trees  experiencing 
any  check  in  the  flow  of  sap.  The  buds  when 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  length  should  be 
thinned  out  to  about  three  or  four  inches  apart 
on  each  side  of  the  individual  shoots,  rubbing 
off  all  growths  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  the  shoots  ;  those  proceeding  from  the  sides 
of  last  year's  growths  being  selected  at  proper 
distances  from  one  another  from  the  base  of 
each  growth  for  bearing  fruit  next  year. 

The  attacks  of  aphides  must  be  looked  for  as 
soon  as  the  woodbuds  begin  a  push  into  growth, 


and  the  most  effectual  way  to  combat  this  pest 
is  to  syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  tobacco 
juice  and  water,  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
quart  of  the  former  to  four  gallons  of  the  latter, 
this  being  applied  to  the  trees  after  the  sun 
has  ceased  tD  s'.ir.c  en  them  in  the  afternoon. 
As  a  rule  one  syringing  with  the  solution,  if 
done  in  time,  will  suffice  for  the  season.  Red- 
spider  may  be  prevented  by  washing  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  applied  from  a 
hose,  garden  engine,  or  syringe  every  afternoon 
during  hot,  sunny  days,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August.  The  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees  should  also  be  kept  uniformly 
moist  in  this  connection  as  well  as  for  the 
general  well-being  of  the  trees.  Thinning  out 
the  fruits  to  about  one  foot  apart  is  an  oj  ra- 
tion that  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  to  the  size  of  large  Peas,  and  not 
deferred,  as  is  generally  the  case,  until  the  fruit 
has  stoned,  thereby  needlessly  wasting  the 
forces  of  the  trees.     H.   W.   Ward. 


THE    ROSARY. 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN    AT    Till'.    MANSE, 
BRACEBRIDGE,   LINCOLN. 

A  visit  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison's  garden 
furnishes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  source  of 
interest  and  instruction  to  those  who  love  a 
gaiden,  and  especially  to  these  who  may  be 
more  particularly  interested  in  the  growth  of 
hardy  fruit  and  Roses.  Mr.  Ellison  is  our  ol 
the  few  veterans  left  of  that  band  of  enthusi- 
astic amateur  and  professional  men  who  made 
the  growth  of  fruit  a  special  study  some  forty 
or  more  years  ago.  His  contemporaries  and 
friends  of  that  time  included  the  late  Dr.  Hogg, 
Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell,  Speed  of  Chatsworth, 
and  many  others  who  could  be  named.  1  ew 
of  those  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  actn  itii 
of  those  days  have  been  spared  to  witness  the 
great  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
fruit  industry  of  this  country  since  then.  Hit 
Mr.  Ellison  works  as  hard,  and  enjoys  as  keenly 
the  delights  of  his  garden  now  as  he  did  in 
those  early  days. 

The  Rose  has  claimed  him  as  a  devot'  i 
long  as  have  his  fruit  trees.  Lie  dates  his  love 
for  the  Rose  back  to  his  early  association,  and 
afterwards  a  long  life's  friendship,  with  the  late 
Dean  of  Rochester.  Time  has  deepened  that 
love,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  busy 
life,  its  culture  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
blooms  is  a  never-failing  source  of  delight 
and  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  many  frie 
Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  after  my  arrival 
at  the  Manse  before  we  were  out  amongst  the 
Roses.  The  first  colour  mass  to  arrest  one's 
notice  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Crim- 
son Rambler.  It  was  planted  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  a  corner  at  the  junction  of  Iwo  high 
walls,  both  of  which  it  had  covered,  forming,  as; 
it  were,  a  giant  cross  of  glorious  crimson  colour- 
ing. Turning  shortly  to  the  right  is  a  walk 
forming  a  boundary  between  the  ph 
ground  and  the  fruit  garden.  On  the  right  of 
this  walk  Roses  are  everywhere  in  evidence — in 
standards,  climbers,  and  bushes;  but  this  is  not 
the  Rose  garden.  Facing  us  at  the  end  of  this 
walk  is  a  high  screen,  formed  of  strong  Oak- 
branches,  all  completely  covered  with  clin 
Roses  and  summer  Clematis  in  glorious  bloom. 
This  is  the  introduction  into  the  Rose  gard.  <- 
and  through  a  gateway  in  the  screen  we  gain' 
admittance. 

Rose  Garden  in  Compartments. 
But  before  going  any  fuither,  I  ought   t 
that  this  garden  generally  is  arranged   in   com- 
partments or  divisions,  each  compartment  form- 
ing  a  garden   in  itself,   in  very  much   the  same 
way  as  the  delightful  gardens  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  at  Monte  Carlo  are  arranged,  only,   o  i 
the  Riviera  the  hedges  are   composed   ofB 
whilst  at  the  Manse  the  familiar  English    Ha 
thorn   has   to   do   duty  instead.     This   compart- 
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ment-arrangement  of  gardens  has  much  to  re- 
commend it,  especially  in  gardens  of  small  or 
.moderate  extent.  It  adds  variety  and  interest 
to  a  garden,  and  helps  to  focus  its  contents  for 
pleasurable  inspection  more  effectively  than 
when  a  great  vista,  and  only  that,  is  exposed 
to  view  at  one  time.  The  first  compartment 
entered  (enclosed  within  tall  hedges)  was  planted 
-with  about  800  well-established  strong  Roses  ia 
magnificent  bloom,  consisting  of  Pillar  and 
.Standard  Roses  at  the  back,  with  dwarf  bushes 
filling  the  body  of  the  garden — the  whole  edged 
with  dwarf  l'olyantha  Roses,  the  best  of  them 
l>eing  Gloire  des  Polyanthas.  In  planting  Roses, 
Mr.  Ellison  has  originated,  or  followed,  the 
excellent  plan  of  planting  them  in  groups  of 
three  to  five  plants,  and  sometimes  more  of  one 
variety,  selecting  those  colours  which  in  close 
association  with  others  will  produce  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  effect  as  a  whole.  The 
effect  of  this  method  of  planting  is  more  pleas- 
ing and  effective  than  is  the  common  practice  of 
planting  in  straight  rows  with  single  plants, 
-alternating  with  other  colours  in  the  rows.  Cer- 
tainly the  sight,  on  first  entering  this  garden, 
will  long  be  remembered,  planted,  as  it  was, 
with  the  very  cream  of  the  best  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas,  all  in  glorious 
bloom.  Reluctantly  leaving  this  feast  of  Roses, 
another  gateway  in  the  high  hedge  brings  us  to 
another  garden  of  Roses,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  one  we  have  left,  but  the  colours 
are  differently  arranged,  and  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  hybrid  Teas  planted.  No  sooner  have 
we  left  this  division  and  turned  a  sharp  corner 
of  the  great  hedge,  than  an  entirely  different 
scene  comes  in  view — not  a  scheme  of  colour  in 
Roses  this  time  (excepting  that  we  have  a 
glimpse  in  the  near  distance  of  the  main  Rose 
garden).  The  compartment  opening  to  us  now 
is  a  beautifu'ly  planted  and  furnished  water 
garden,  consisting  of  a  circular  pond  with  an 
elegantly-designed  fount-tin  in  the  centre — the 
spray  from  which  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees  which  margined  the  water, 
gave  this  garden,  after  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Roses,  a  sense  of  refreshing  repose.  The  pond 
is  planted  with  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Marliac's  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  and  its  banks 
by  a  choice  collection  of  Reeds  and  bog-loving 
plants.  Moving  to  the  right  by  a  winding  path 
ihrough  a  shrubbery,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  wide  Box  hedge  planted  in  serpen- 
tine form,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  real 
Rose  garden  is  suddenly  revealed — and  what  a 
galaxy  of  glorious  colouring  I  This  garden  is 
formed  like  a  miniature  valley,  the  sides  gently 
rising  away  from  the  centre  on  each  side  to  a 
back-ground  on  the  right  of  the  serpentine 
hedge  previously  mentioned,  and  beyond  it  by  a 
T)ank  of  choice  flowering  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  On  the  left  it  is  bounded  by  a 
giant  Yew  hedge,  at  the  end  of  which  arches  of 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses  are  planted,  i  luminat- 
ing  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  grand  old  hedge 
with  its  beautiful  brilliant  colouring  at  this 
point.  At  the  top  of  the  garden  an  artistic 
summer  house  is  placed,  from  which  a  de- 
lightful general  view  is  to  be  had  of  the  Rose 
and  the  water  garden  below.  This  ground  in 
the  first  instance  was  only  a  piece  of  ordinary 
level  garden  land,  and  its  present  aspect  goes  to 
illustrate  the  great  possibilities  which  exist,  even 
in  small  gardens,  of  producing  some  very  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  effects  by  a  trained  and 
artistic  mind.  It  was  the  soil  and  material  ex- 
cavated from  the  lake  which  formed  the  eleva- 
tions and  the  possibilities  of  effect  to  this 
garden  which  Mr.  Ellison  has  so  cleverly  taken 
advantage  of. 

The  same  principle  jf  arrangement  is  followed 
in  planting  here  as  in  the  other  divisions,  but 
this  portion  of  the  Rose  garden  being  so  much 
larger  and  the  contour  of  the  ground  so  varied, 
with  the  addition  of  the  imposing  and  splendid 
background  previously  mentioned,  the  effect  of 
-the    bold    colour   massing    is   enhanced.     There 


was  only  one  feature  near  this  garden  which 
seemed  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
It  was  a  wooden  framework  placed  in  one 
corner  and  covered  with  tiffany  One  was 
inclined  to  condemn  the  introduction  of  such 
a  feature  on  to  so  beautiful  a  scene,  until 
we  approached  it  near  enough  to  see  that 
Mr.  Ellison's  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
pet  dark  Roses  was  the  reason  for  the  insistence 
of  this  shading  contrivance.  I  know  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shade  is  essential  to  the  success- 
ful growth  of  dark  Roses,  as  they  will  not  stand 
for  long  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun,  but  I  think 
that  their  growth  and  protection  together 
should  be  removed  to  a  less  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  position  than  this. 

No  Aphis,  little  Mildew. 
No  less  remarkable  was  the  healthy  and  clean 
appearance  of  the  foliage  of  the  Roses  gener- 
ally than  was  the  great  abundance  of  bloom. 
Not  a  trace  of  green  fly  was  to  be  seen,  and 
amongst  the  nearly  four  thousand  plants 
grown  traces  of  mildew  were  only  seen  on  about 
half  a  dozen  plants.  The  hose  and  water 
hydiant  to  be  found  at  every  corner  of  the  gar- 
den may  in  some  measure  account  for  this,  but 
I  think  it  is  accounted  for  more  fully  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ellison  eschews  those  varieties 
which  are  known  to  be  weak  and  poor  growers. 
It  is  the  same  with  new  Roses  ;  they  must  be 
well  tested  before  they  have  the  entry  into  his 
garden,  but  once  their  merits  have  been  proved 
no  one  welcomes  them  with  greater  cordiality, 
and  only  in  one  case  within  recent  years  has 
he  been  disappointed,  and  that  has  been  with 
Bessie  Brown.  He  is  inclined  to  let  her  down 
gently,  being  a  lady  ;  otherwise,  I  fear  to  think 
how  her  intrusion  would  have  been  character- 
ised. The  remarkable  health  of  the  Teas  and 
hybrid  Teas  Mr.  Ellison  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  every  winter  they  are  earthed-up  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  seven  inches  up  their  branches 
with  fine,  light  soil.  They  are  frequently  cut 
down  by  frost  to  the  top  of  the  so'il,  but  sel- 
dom or  ever  below,  and  from  the  growths  thus 
saved  splendid  plants,  many  of  them  two  to 
three  feet  through,  result  the  following  sum- 
mer. In  other  divisions  of  this  wonderful  gar- 
den we  came  across  many  old  Apple  trees  given 
over  to  climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles),  and 
Clematis  ;  many  of  these  they  had  completely 
clothed  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  18  feet, 
and  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  mass 
of  lovely  blossom.  Another  surprise  in  store  at 
the  turn  of  a  corner  was  a  long  pergola  clothed 
with  all  the  best  standard  climbing  Roses,  Jas- 
mines, Wistarias,  Clematis  in  variety,  Golden 
Hop,  and  a  host  of  other  beautiful  climbing 
plants  in  flower. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Ripe  Grapes. — Varieties  such  as  Black  Ham- 
bro',  Madresfield  Court,  and  Foster's  Seedling 
will  not  remain  for  any  period  in  a  good  con- 
dition after  they  are  ful  y  ripened,  but  by  careful 
management  their  season  can  be  somewhat  pro- 
longed. During  hot  weather  the  ventilators 
of  the  glass-house  should  be  thrown  wide  open 
all  through  the  day,  and  a  fair  amount  of  ven- 
tilation should  be  allowed  all  through  the  night 
time,  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Avoid 
artificial  heat  as  much  as  possible,  for  it  tends 
to  shrivel  the  Grapes.  Should  wet  weather  set 
in,  a  small  amount  of  heat  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  through  the  pipes,  in  order  to  keep 
the  house  dry  and  the  berries  free  from  damp- 
ing. The  roof  glass  should  be  shaded  with  thin 
lime-wash,  to  break  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  the  colour  in  the  berries  would  soon  be  gone. 
Examine  the  bunches  frequently,  and  cut  out  all 
cracked  and  decayed  berries,  for  if  these  are 
allowed  to  remain,  sound  berries  will  also  soon 
be  affected.  The  bunches  should  also  be  protected 
from    the    ravages   of    wasps    and    flies.     Wasp- 


proof  netting  should  be  hung  over  the  venti- 
lators, but  care  must  be  taken  in  arranging  it  to 
allow  sufficient  space  for  the  ventilators  to  be 
opened  their  widest.  This  method  of  protec- 
tion is  a  far  better  system  than  that  of  enclos- 
ing each  bunch  in  a  separate  muslin  bag, 
for  these  do  not  allow  the  air  to  reach  the 
bunches  sufficiently,  when,  consequently,  decay 
soon  sets  in.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  borders — they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  or  shrivel- 
ling of  the  fruits  will  soon  take  place  ;  neither 
must  they  ke  kept  in  a  sodden  state,  or  the 
drapes  will  be  insipid.  Watering  should  ba 
done  very  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  surface 
moisture  may  disappear  before  night  time.  The 
lateral  growth  may,  if  necessary,  be  cut  back  a 
little  to  allow  of  a  free  circu'ation  of  air  between 
the  foliage  and  the  glass. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — In  some  establishments 
Grapes  are  required  very  early  in  the  season, 
rendering  the  cultivation  of  pot  vines  necessary. 
Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  have  th» 
wood  thoroughly  ripened,  therefore  the  canes 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  sun,  light,  and  air. 
A  somewhat  sheltered  position  ou;side  and  one 
facing  south  should  be  chosen  for  them  to  ripen, 
and  in  such  a  spot  the  leaves  will  not  become 
battered  and  torn  about  by  the  wind.  The  pots 
should  be  partially  plunged  in  ashes,  which  will 
save  much  labour  in  watering  them,  for  they 
will  not  dry  out  so  quickly  as  otherwise.  Weak 
liquid  manure  water  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
"eyes"  if  applied  once  a  week. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  1  immjb,  Bsq.t 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Francisceas. — In  all  stages  of  their  growth 
these  plants  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the  colour  of  both 
flowers  and  leaves  will  suffer.  The  practice  of 
moving  these  plants  to  cooler  quarters  at  th» 
time  of  opening  their  flowers  is  not  a  safe  prac- 
tice after  this  date.  Afford  ventilation  to  any 
plants  that  have  passed  out  of  flower,  and  main- 
tain a  summer  temperature  in  the  plant  house 
in  which  they  are  growing  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  it  should  be  gradually  de- 
creased until  it  reaches  55u,  at  which  degree  it 
must  be  maintained  during  the  winter  months. 
The  three  points  essential  to  the  successful 
culture  of  Francisceas  are — (1)  to  keep  them 
liberally  supplied  with  water  (soft  or  rain  water 
should  always  be  used)  ;  (2)  to  train  the  shoots 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  them  room  for 
their  proper  development ;  and  (3)  to  pinch 
out  the  growing  points  of  the  shoots  in 
order  to  encourage  the  lower  branches  to 
develop.  Young  stock  plants  raised  recently 
from  cuttings  should  now  be  re-potted  into 
fj-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  I  find  a  little  peat  mixed 
with  loam  and  sand  promotes  a  rich,  healthy 
colour  in  the  leaves. 

Plumbago  rosea. — The  growths  of  these  useful 
winter  flowering  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  ;  do  not,  however,  force  them  into  exces- 
sive growth  by  subjecting  them  to  a  close,  moist 
atmosphere,  but  rather  grow  them  under  cooler 
and  more  airy  conditions,  which  will  ensure 
their  flowering  profusely  during  the  winter 
months.  Thrips  are  the  most  troublesome  in- 
sects affecting  these  plants,  and  these  are  most 
easily  destroyed  by  light  fumigations.  Any 
plants  which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
should  receive  occasional  waterings  of  weak 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water.  A  slight  top- 
dressing  of  dried  fowl  manure,  passed  through 
a  fine  sieve,  will  materially  assist  them  into 
growth. 

Ncrium  Oleander. — These  may  now  be  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  that 
have  shown  no  sign  of  flowering.  The  cuttings 
should  be  made  with  a  slanting  cut  at  the  base, 
and  should  be  inserted  in  thumb  pots,  filled 
with  very  sandy  soil.  Press  the  compost  very 
firmly  about  the  cuttings.  A  moderate  bottom 
heat  in  a  close  frame  should  be  afforded  them, 
and  when  rooted  they  should  be  potted  and 
gradually  hardened  to  withstand  "  greenhouse 
treatment.  To  ensure  success  in  flowering, 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  ventilation  should  br 
allowed  them.  Soon  after  the  trusses  of  flowers 
appear,  young  growths  start  from  the  base  of 
the  shoots,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain, 
the  flowers  are  weakened. 

Earwigs  and  Chrysanthemums. — These  insects 
are  now  in  evidence  on    the    young    shoots  of 
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Chrysanthemums,  and  they  must  be  hunted 
down.  Place  for  them  hiding  places,  where 
they  may  conceal  themselves  at  the  approach  of 
day.  These  may  be  formed  of  a  hollow  broad 
bean  stalk,  a  short  piece  of  bamboo  cane,  or  an 
inverted  flower  pot  rilled  with  a  little  dry  hay  or 
moss. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  ot 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Winter  Vegetables. — The  soil  should  be  well 
stirred  from  time  to  time,  both  between  the 
plants  and  in  the  rows  of  crops  intended  for  a 
winter  supply.  In  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
England  Broccoli  and  Winter  Kale  have  made 
poor  growth  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  and 
especially  in  those  gardens  in  which  the  soil  is 
stiff  and  clayey,  rendering  it  hard  to  work.  In 
wind-swept  districts  slightly  earthing  the  stems 
will  help  to  steady  the  plants. 

Turnips. — A  large  breadth  of  Turnips  should 
now  be  sown  on  a  piece  of  well-cultivated 
ground,  with  a  view  to  a  continuous  supply 
throughout  the  winter.  Sow  for  the  purpose 
varieties  such  as  Snowball,  Orange  Jelly,  and 
Chirk  Castle.  Thin  the  seedlings  early  and 
before  they  become  "  leggy." 

Globe  Artichokes. — The  heads  should  be  cut  at 
the  proper  time  and  when  they  are  compara- 
tively young.  In  this  dry  season  earwigs  have 
been  a  source  of  trouble,  rendering  the  heads 
comparatively  useless  for  table  purposes  in  con- 
sequence of  their  deposits.  It  is  difficult  to 
catch  all  the  earwigs,  but  trapping  must  be  per- 
sisted in  by  means  of  hollow  bean  stalks,  &C, 
and  in  addition  pieces  of  cotton  wool  should  be 
tied  near  to  the  top  of  the  stems,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  cotton  wool  the  stalks  should 
be  smeared  with  treacle  to  prevent  the  pests 
from  reaching  the  "heads."  This  should,  ot 
course,  be  done  when  the  inflorescences  are 
quite  young,  and  also  when  clear  of  the  foliage. 
Decaying  stems  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and 
the  plants  be  encouraged  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible. 

Keel. — Should  any  of  the  roots  become  over 
large,  and  promise  to  deteriorate  before  the 
usual  time  of  storing,  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  pulling  them.  Lift  them  with  care  and 
lay  them  in  soil  behind  a  shady  wall,  where 
they  will  remain  fit  for  use  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Zeltuce. — Another  large  batch  of  these  should 
h".  sown  to  furnish  the  winter's  supply.  Grow 
them  from  the  beginning  without  a  check,  and 
they  will  then  remain  a  longer  period  fit  for 
use  when  matured.  All  the  Year  Round  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  for  sowing  now,  in  fact  it 
is  one  of  the  best  cabbage  varieties  for  any 
season  of  the  year. 

Winter  Tomatos. — Plants  newly  potted  in  their 
final  pots,  and  stood  for  the  present  in  the  open, 
will  require  watching  to  see  that  they  are  not 
saturated  by  severe  rainstorms.  The  better  plan 
will  be  to  place  the  plants  in  frames  where  the 
lights  can  be  drawn  over  them  in  stormy 
weather. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Valutas. — Orchid  collectors  inform  us  that 
Vanda  teres  is,  in  its  native  habitat  in  Assam 
and  Burmah,  always  found  in  the  most  exposed 
and  hottest  places.  Under  artificial  cultivation  it 
has  by  experience  also  been  found  that  to  flower 
this  plant  satisfactorily  it  requires  exceptional 
treatment  in  the  matters  of  light  and  of  sun  heat, 
and  where  a  number  of  plants  are  grown  and  a 
separate  compaitment  can  be  conveniently  set 
apart  for  them,  the  plants  need  no  shading,  pro- 
vided ample  ventilation  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture be  afforded.  The  plants  are  now  growing 
freely,  and  some  of  the  stems  may  have  become 
too  tall ;  these  may  now  be  cut  off  at  about 
2  feet  or  3  feet  from  the  top,  and  rooted.  Insert 
them  in  well-drained  beds  of  sphagnum-moss, 
tying  each  stem  firmly  to  strong  neat  stakes,  or, 
if  more  convenient,  plant  eight  or  ten  stems  in 
a  7-inch  pot  in  the  same  manner  as  that  advised 
in  last  week's  Calendar  for  Gomesa  laxiilora. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  tie  ha'f-a-dozen  or  more 
stems  to  long,  upright,  teak  rafts,  each  raft  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  rods.  The  lower  part  of 
the  raft  and  part  of  the  stem  may  then  be  in- 
serted in  a  pot  and  made  secure  with  crocks, 
over  which  place  a  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss.     Keep   the   cuttings   lightly   shaded.     Tie 


all  the  points  of  the  roots  as  they  form  close  in 
to  the  raft,  to  which  they  will  soon  adhere,  and 
when  they  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  wood 
they  may   be  gradually   exposed   to   direct   sun- 
light.    If   no    special    accommodation   for   these 
plants  exists,  the  next  best  place  for  them  is  a 
sunny   corner   of   the    Mexican   or   the   Cattleya 
house.     They  should  be  well  syringed  overhead 
several  times  a  day  during  fine  weather,  but  on 
dull,   chilly  days  less  moisture  must  be  given. 
The  lower  stems,  from  which  the  tops  have  been 
severed,  will,  if  encouraged  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture,  soon  produce   fresh  growths,   and   in   this 
way  the  plant  may  be  further  propagated.     The 
allied   species,   V.    Hookeriana,   the  distinct  hy- 
brids,   V.    Agnes    Joaquim    and    V.    Marguerite 
Maron,  should  also  be  grown  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion  in   the   hottest   house,    and   be   treated   ex- 
actly as  advised  for  V.   teres.     The  stems  may 
be     severed     and     replanted     immediately     the 
flowers   fade,   which  will   be   about   the  begin- 
ning of  September.     Stems  which  have  failed  to 
flower  may  be  treated  at  once.     V.  Kimballiana 
and  V.  Amesiana  may  be  grown  in  the  Mexican 
house.     They   require   a  free  circulation   of   air 
about  them,   but  neither  species  care  for  over- 
head syringing,   and  the  water,   lodging  in   the 
axils   of  the  leaves,   frequently  causes  them   to 
become  spotted.     V.   Amesiana  should  be   kept 
rather    more    dry    at    the   roots    than    its   allied 
species,   especially  during  autumn   and  winter. 
V.  ccerulea  is  generally  found  a  difficult  subject 
to    grow    for    any    lengthened    time.     In    many 
cases    the   plant   is  kept   in   a   close,    moisl      t 
mosphere,  whereas  it  requires  an  abundano    i  i 
fresh  air  at  all  times,  and  even  during  the  night 
time  the  ventilators  nearest  the  plants    1:    nil  1> 
open  more  or  less,  according  to  the  we  i tin  r  out- 
side.    Now   that   the    plants   are   sin 
flowering  spikes,  they  need  plenty  of  water,  an  1 
a  light  spraying  overhead  after 'a  hot  day  will 
help  them  considerably.     The  plants  may  i 
be  suspended  well  up  to  the  roof  ventilators  in 
the  intermediate  house,  or  they  may  be  stood 
on    the   side   stages -in   a   position   thai    rei 
plenty  of  light   and   fresh  air.     The  same  cul- 
tural remarks  also  apply  to  such  hybrids  as  V. 
Charlesworthii,  V.  Moorei,  and  V.  a'mcen;.. 
of  which  has  V.  ccerulea  for  one  of  its  par 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

ByW.  A    •  ii  r  to  Sir  Bdiiund  G.  Loder, 

Ban.,  Leonardslee,  Sussi 

Early    Pears.—  Very    early   varieties    are,    this 
!.    ten    days    late.         Doyen n  '■    d'El 
Citron  des  Carmes  are  the  two  earliest   kinds, 

but  the  latter  is   a  very  indifferent   lVar  at   it . 
best,  and  requires  to  be  eaten  directly  it  is 
ered,   and   Doyenne  d'Ete  is  little   better.  '  The 
first   Pear  ripening,    with   any  merit,   is   Beurre 
Girrard,   and  this  is  now  ready  for  the  table. 
The  tree  is  a  somewhat  shy  bearer  when  young, 
but  later,  providing  it  is  not  overcropped  at  any 
time,    it    furnishes    a    regular    supply.     It    is    a 
handsome   fruit,    having   a   red   cheek    next   the 
sun.     The  flesh  is  rich,  me' ting,  and  sugary.     It 
requires  using  soon  after  gathering,  as  it  keeps 
good  for  a  few  days  only.     Jargonelle,  on  walls, 
follows  this  variety.    The  fruits  may  be  hastened 
into   condition   by  gathering  them   and   placing 
them   in  a  box  in  a  warm   place,   such  as  over 
hot-water  pipes  or  on  a  sunny  shelf.     The  tree 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  very  prolific,  in  conse- 
quence of  which   the   fruits  require  much  thin- 
ning. Beurre  de  L' Assomptidn  is  a  splendid  early 
Pear,   very   rich   in    flavour   and   with   a   musky 
perfume,  being  preferred  by  some  to  William's 
Bon  Chretien.     It   is  very  free  in  growing  and 
cropping.     Trees     of    early     fruiting     varieties 
should   be    well    supplied     with     water.      Make 
secure  by  tying  or  nailing  all  long  growths  re- 
tained for  extension,  but  if  the  trees  have  filled 
their   allotted   space,    pinch    or  cut    the  laterals 
back   to  one  leaf.      Maincrop  and  late  varieties 
should   not   be   allowed   to   suffer   from   lack   of 
water  at  their  roots.     Where  poss:ble,  the  trees 
shou'd  be  well  syringed  with  the  hose  pipe  dur- 
ing the  long,  hot  evenings,  for  this  will  cleanse 
the  foliage  and  water  the  roots  at  the  same  time. 
Plum   Trees. — The   growths   should   be   nailed 
and  tied,  and  unnecessary  ones  p'nehed  ag^in,  as 
this  all  helps  the  fruits  to  develop.     The  trees 
should    be    kept    clean    b)'    frequent    washings, 
which   will   also  help   to  keep  the  roots  moist, 
especially    where    a   heavy   mulching   has   been 
placed  over  them.     Late  Plums  should  ba  more 
severely   thinned   than    early  ones.     Such    first- 
class  varieties  as  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson's 


Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Kirk's 
Seedling,  and  Peach  Plum  need  heavy  thinning, 
high  feeding,  and  careful  stopping  and  pruning. 
Kitchen  Plums  are  also  better  when  the 
Iruits  and  growths  are  properly  thinned  and 
regulated.  Large  fruits  are  very  serviceable  for 
bottling.  Remove  all  suckers  from  the  stems, 
and  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insect  pests. 

Latt  CWrries.— The  trees  must  be  kept  clean 
by  frequent  washings,  and  be  netted  to  keep 
away  birds.  Morello  Cherries  can  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  when  carefully  protected,  but 
during  a  very  hot  season  they  will  also  need 
protection  from  wasps,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  very  fine  meshed  netting  ;  late  varie- 
ties, however,  are  usually  grown  on  north 
walls,  where  these  pests  are  not  so  troublesome 
as  on  warmer  situations. 


THE   APIARY. 

B\     I     RIS. 

Re-queening.— This  is  a  suitable  season  of  the 
year  at  which  to  re-queen.  Were  a  good  L  rmer 
i  bout  to  re-stock  or  provide  a  good  male  of  any 
kind,  he  would  desire  one  of  good  pedigree"; 
but  in  beekeeping  many  ignore  pedigree,  and 
are  quite  ready  to  take  any  queen,  irrespective 
of  its  descent,  whilst  others  simply  introducc- 
foreign  races  without  knowing  their  peculiarities. 
iolans  are  very  quiet  bees  to  handle,  and 
very  prolific.  They  cap  their  honey  almo'st  as 
well  as  the  native  bee,  the  cappings  being  white  ; 
but  they  are  given  to  excessive  swarming,  and 
on  this  account  many  beekeepers  have  ceased  to 
keep  them.  There  are  some  good  strains  which 
have  been  produced  by  careful  selection. 

Cyprians  are  very  pretty  bees,  and  many  stories 
of  large  crops  of  honey  taken  from  them  are  re- 
corded. They  are  very  excitable  and  difficult 
tq  handle,  consequently  they  should  never  be 
'!i-tu:bed  unless  the  operator  wears  a  veil,  and 
the  smoker  should  be  fully  ready.  Another 
of  like  temper  is  tin;  Syrian. 
Ziguriam  or  Italians  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  three  yellow  bands  around  their  abdo- 
They  are  very  prolific,  and  during  the 
spring  breeding  goes  on  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
When  the  honey  season  arrives  they  seem  to- 
curb  their  excessive  breeding,  and  this 
place  to  honey  collecting  and  storing.  They  are 
a  quieter  race  than  the  other  foreign  kinds  men- 
tioned, and  whilst  many  of  the  other  kinds  take 
to  the  wing  when  the  frames  are  raised  during 
an  examination  of  the  hive,  these  remain  on  the 
combs.  They  possess  a  long  tongue,  and  they 
can  gather  deep-seated  honey  which  could  nol 
be  reached  by  the  native  bee.  They  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  admirably  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey. 

The  native  bee  produces  better-sealed  sections 
than  any  other  race,  for  many  of  the  others  fill 
the  cells  very  full  of  honey  and  seal  them  with  a. 
thin  capping,  which  gives  the  sections  a  watery 
look. 

In  choosing  a  queen  there  are  many  points  to- 
be  considered.  Temper  is  an  important  trait, 
and,  as  a  rule,  hybrids  seem  to  inherit  all  the 
bad  qualities  of  both  races  from  which  they  are 
raised.  Some  imagine  a  prolific  queen  is  a 
great  desideratum,  but  of  what  use  is  this  if, 
combined  with  it  is  the  undesirable  habit  of  ex- 
cessive swarming?  Other  points  to  consider  are 
the  disposition  to  build  brace  combs,  and  bad 
capping,  which,  if  of  a  watery  appearance,  de- 
tracts greatly  from  the  value  of  the  sections  and 
loses  points  on  the  show  bench. 

We  should  look  to  cur  apiaries  to  discover 
whether  we  may  not,  with  advantage,  utilise  our 
own  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  re-queening.  The 
beekeeper  who  has  kept  a  correct  record  of  the 
doings  of  each  stock  can  destroy  the  queen  of  a 
desirable  strong  colony,  and  the  bees  will  at 
once  set  to  work  to  raise  other  queens.  In  about 
a  week  the  queens  that  are  to  be  replaced  mav 
be  removed,  and  these  stocks  will  also  sc 
work  to  produce  other  queens.  When  they  have 
been  queenless  for  about  four  or  five  days,  their 
queen  cells  may  be  removed,  and  other  qu 
cells  taken  from  the  first  hive  may  be  secured 
very  carefully  on  the  frames.  The  young  queens. 
will  hatch  in  14  days  fi  mi  the  removal  of  the- 
first  queen,  and  will  probably  be  laying  in  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

The  best  queens  are  always  raised  from  storks 
that  are  at  the  swarming  point.  Weak  colonies- 
are  useless  for  the  work  of  producing  desirable 
queens. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

4-etters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Con  m  .nicotians  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
sigi  e  I  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. —The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspoiuients  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  Aug.  21    Brighton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

i  Harpenden  Hort.  Sh. 
WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  22  \  Shropshire    Hort.    Soo.    Sh.    at 

I     Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,       Aug.  23    Aberdare  Fl.  Sh. 
FRIDAY,  Aug.  24    Devon  &  Exeter  Fl.  Sh. 

"SATURDAY,        Aug.  25    Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 61  5s 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wediiesdav,  August  15  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°; 
Min.  58°. 
Gardeners'1  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  August  16 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  300;  Temp.,  67°;  Weather- 
Fine. 
Provinces.— W'wfrwsrfrty,  August  15  {6  p.m.)  :  Max.  65° 
Norwich;  Min!  56'  West  Coast  of  Ireland. 


SALES. 

MONDAY— 

5,000  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  also  Lilium  longiflorum,  L. 

Harrisii,   Palms,   Seeds,  &c,  at   Protheroe  &   Morris' 

Rooms,  at  10. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  10. 
THURSDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  10. 


The  affairs  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

The  Society  ought  to  have  an  interest 

Botanic.     ^or  *ne  horticultural  community. 

That  they  possess  it  in  so  slight 
a  degree  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  the  exclu- 
sive policy  so  long  pursued  by  the  manage- 
ment. These  are  democratic  days,  and  this  is 
■a  period  when  a  Society,  of  whatever  nature, 
has  to  justify  its  existence  or  be  crowded  out. 
We  are  afraid  the  warmest  friend  of  the 
Society  must  admit  that  its  right  to  the  title  of 
"'  Botanic  "  is  but  feeble,  and  that  its  claim  to  be 
.a  representative  of  Horticulture  is  not  much  (if 
any)  more  valid.  Half  a  century  ago  botanical 
■students  used  to  wonder  what  the  Society  did 
to  act  up  to  its  title,  and  they  are  still  wonder- 
dng.  They  are  wondering,  too,  how  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  at  one  time  stood 
;sorely  in  need  of  assistance,  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the  Government,  although 
it  had  done  so  much,  whilst  the  sister  Society, 
whose  claims  to  public  help  were  so  greatly 
inferior,  received  favourable  consideration. 
The  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  well 
known  for  their  beaut}',  and  they  contain,  and 
always  have  contained,  an  interesting  collection 
of  plants.  They  have  been  useful  in  furnish- 
ing specimens  for  generations  of  botanical 
students.  In  their  present  condition  they 
confer  much  credit  on  the  able  superintendent, 
Mr.  Hawes,  and  yet  we  hear  little  but  of  dis- 
.sensions  among  the  Fellows,  of  heavy  debt,  of 


expenditure  exceeding  income,  and  of  relatively 
a  very  small  number  of  additional  Fellows. 

The  precise  causes  of  these  depressing  con- 
ditions we  can  only  guess  at.  The  Society  has 
been  so  out  of  touch  with  horticulturists  that 
very  few  of  them  have  sufficient  first-hand 
acquaintance  \vith  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to 
enable  them  to  offer  an  opinion,  even  it  were 
asked  for,  and,  worse  still,  they  have  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Society  has  relied  much  too  exclusively  on 
exhibitions,  garden-parties  and  similar  dis- 
tractions. These  things,  of  course,  have  their 
value,  and  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  they  do 
not  appeal  to  those  who  have  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  and  botany  at  heart. 

Reforms  have  been  from  time  to  time  pro- 
posed, the  precise  value  of  which  we  are  not 
able  to  estimate,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  have 
not  hitherto  commended  themselves  to  the 
Council,  or  to  the  Fellows  assembled  in 
general  meeting.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
on  the  ioth  inst.,  a  proposal  was  made  that 
five  members  of  the  existing  Council  should 
retire  and  be  replaced  by  others,  but  this  pro- 
posal was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

The  total  income  was  declared  to  be  about 
£380  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  was  "only"  /<)75  as  against  £1,237  m 
the  previous  year.  Some  new  bye-laws  giving 
the  Fellows  more  control  were  proposed,  but 
the  rule  of  a  qualified,  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent Dictator  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
want  of  the  Society  in  its  present  state. 


Supplementary     Illustration  — Yuccas. 

Among  the  most  effective  plants  that  can  be  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  garden  or  the  lawn,  cer- 
tainly the  Yuccas  take  a  foremost  place.  There 
are  many  species  and  varieties,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  none  superior  to  Y.  gloriosa.  Its  hard, 
rigid  leaves,  alike  on  both  surfaces,  and  therefore 
provided  with  a  double  breathing  apparatus, 
enable  it  to  withstand  even  the  more  or  less 
mephitic  atmosphere  of  our  great  cities.  Most 
of  the  species  are  quite  hardy,  and  although  some 
over-careful  gardeners  tie  up  the  leaves  into  a 
mass  during  the  winter,  we  have  generally  found 
that  much  more  harm  has  accrued  from  the 
accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown  and  consequent  rotting  than  from  frost,  how- 
ever severe.  Yuccas  have  been  flowering  freely 
this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  many  a 
suburban  garden  has  been  glorified  by  the  noble 
panicles  of  ivory-white  flowers.  The  Viscount 
Horncastle  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  specimen 
which  has  flowered  with  him  this  season  at  Tay- 
mouth  House,  N.E.,  concerning  which  he  gives 
the  following  particulars : — Height,  18  feet  6  inches ; 
flowering  panicles,  three,  densely  covered  with 
blossom — and  this  well  within  three  miles  from 
Cheapside  !  The  species  were  monographed  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1870.  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa  and  Y.  fiaccida  are  the  species  most  usually- 
seen  after  Y.  gloriosa.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  Mexico  and  the  and  countries  in  its  vicinity, 
where  they  grow  under  conditions  about  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  prevail  in  a  London 
garden  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  thus  affording 
another  illustration  of  the  circumstance  that  plants 
do  not  always  grow  under  what  we  should  con- 
sider the  most  favourable  conditions,  but  where 
their  competitors  will  allow  them  to  grow.  Our 
illustration,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis,  represents  a 
group  of  these  handsome  plants  flowering  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 


National  Potato  Society. — On  Saturday, 
11th  inst.,  an  inspection  of  the  trials  of  Potatos 
conducted  at  the  Cambridge  University  Farm  at 
Impington,  near  Histon,  was  made  by  some  members 
of  this  society.  The  visitors  were  conducted  over 
the  farm  by  Prof.  T.  H  .  Middleton  and  Mr.  H. 
Henshaw,  under  whose  directions  the  trials  are 
being  carried  out.  Notwithstanding  the  drought, 
the  crops  were  looking  exceptionally  well.  Trials 
of  seedlings  are  being  conducted  by  the  society  on 
behalf  of  various  raisers. 

Bank  Holiday  at  Kew  Gardens. — A  record 
crowd  of  113,131  persons  visited  these  Gardens  on 
August  Bank  Holiday,  this  number  being  about 
7,000  greater  than  the  previous  highest  on  record. 
One  of  the  most  popular  routes  to  Kew  from 
London  is  by  steamboat,  and  although  11  steamers 
were  running,  they  were  not  nearly  sufficient  to  bring 
the  numbers  who  congregated  at  Chelsea  pier.  The 
daily  papers  sometimes  record  throngs  of  people 
scrambling  to  get  on  the  London  County  Council 
trams  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  but  that  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  crowds  who  besieged  the  electric 
cars  at  Kew  Bridge  on  Monday  evening. 

Kewites  at  Cricket. — A  cricket  match  ar- 
ranged between  "  past  and  present  "  Kewites  took 
place  last  year  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been 
repeated,  and  this  year's  match  was  played  on 
Kew  Green,  on  Wednesday,  August  8,  when 
the  "  past  "  proved  successful,  thus  reversing 
last  year's  result.  Scores  :  Past,  120  (Trieble, 
■11)  ;  Present,  77  (Bowell,  38).  For  the  winners 
Simmons  took  four  wickets  for  27  runs,  and 
Thomas  three  wickets  for  one  run.  On  the  losing 
side  Bowell  claimed  eight  wickets  for  48  runs. 
After  the  match  tea  was  partaken  of  in  the  garden 
library. 

London  Dahlia  Union. — The  annual  show 
of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on  September 
18  and  19,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  large  conservatory  and  long  corridor. 
An  additional  attraction  will  be  found  in  the  entire 
range  of  greenhouses  and  hot-houses  containing  the 
Victoria  Water  Lily,  Bananas,  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  other  economic  plants.  Moreover,  the  whole 
of  the  gardens  will  be  open  to  visitors  to  the 
Dahlia  show.  The  schedule  and  all  particulars 
can  be  procured  from  the  secretary,  Miss  Dean, 
18,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Beech  Trees  and  Lightning. — The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Beech  trees  are  liable  to  be 
struck  by  lightning  is  at  present  arousing  consider- 
able discussion.  We  note  a  reference  to  the 
subject  in  the  Museum  Gazette,  a  somewhat  new 
journal  published  at  the  Haslemere  Educational 
Museum  and  in  London.  In  an  answer  to  a 
correspondent  one  of  the  editors  (perhaps  Dr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson),  says  that  "  the  statistics 
collected  by  M.  Flammarion  showed  that  the 
Beech  was  as  much  liable  as  the  Ash.  His 
numbers  were  54  Oaks,  24  Poplars,  14  Elms,  11 
Walnuts,  10  Firs,  7  Willows,  6  Pines,  6  Ashes, 
G  Beeches,  and  a  few  of  a  great  variety  of  others. 
These  statements  applied  to  France,  and  very 
much  depends  upon  the  relative  abundance  of  any 
given  tree  in  the  locality.  Not  improbably  Mr. 
Harvie  Brown  (who  has  asked  if  Beeches  are 
ever  struck,  and  suggested  that  they  are  not)  has 
never  known  Walnut  struck,  for  Walnuts  are  far 
less  common  in  England  than  in  France.  At 
Haslemere  we  have  but  few  records  of  Beeches 
being  struck,  but  then  large  Beeches  are  not  com- 
mon, and  are  very  usually  protected  by  other 
adjacent  trees,  which,  towering  much  higher,  serve 
as  lightning  conductors.  The  Birch  is  not  men- 
tioned once  in  M.  Flammarion's  list,  but  very 
possibly  there  were  few  or  none  of  large  size  in 
the  districts  concerned.  It  iscertain,"  concludes 
our  writer,  "that  Beeches  are  not  immune,  and 
when  struck  are  usually  splintered." 
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Chatsworth.  —  Mr.  Jennings,  foreman  at 
Kangemore,  and  son  of  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Ascott 
gardens,  has  been  appointed  at  Chatsworth,  in 
place  of  Mr.  W.  Chester. 

Intermediate  Science  Examination. — ■ 
Miss  E.  M.  Hemsley,  the  daughter  of  our  corres- 
pondent Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  was  among  the  success- 
ful candidates  at  the  recent  examination  at  the 
University  of  London. 

What  Science  has  Developed.  —  Seed 
growing  has  had  its  new  birth  as  well  as  other 
-operations  in  the  arts  and  sciences — a  new  birth 
noticeable  to  every  one  in  improved  implements 
and  tools,  all  great  labour-savers,  but  best  illus- 
trated by  noting  the  development  along  scientific 
lines,  as  for  example  : — (1)  The  use  by  seedsmen 
■of  carbon-bisulphide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in 
killing  the  weevil  in  seeds;  also  in  killing  under- 
surface  insects  and  grubs  ;  (2)  In  spraying  garden 
plants  to  stop  on  the  one  hand  insect  ravages, 
-and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stop  the  extension  of 
fungous  diseases  ;  (3)  The  use  of  electric  light  as 
introduced  in  France  to  force  a  night-time  growth 
•of  vegetables  cultivated  in  forcing  houses,  a  growth 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  additional  development  and 
precocity  ;  (4)  The  practice  of  nitroculture  in 
connection  with  plants  of  the  Leguminosae  family, 
an  inoculation  with  commercially-made  cultures  of 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  much  advancing  the  im- 
mediate development  of  Peas  and  Beans  and 
(laying  up  a  store  of  stimulating  food  for  succeed- 
ing crops ;  (5)  The  artificial  passage  of  electric 
•currents  by  some  German  experimenters  through 
■the  length  and  breadth  of  plant  beds  in  vegetable 
tforcing  houses  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
increased  cellular  action,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  10 
•percent,  development  ;  (6)  The  use  of  chloroform 
to  produce  an  intense  rest  which  makes  it  quite 
possible  subsequently  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture and  heat  to  gain  60  days  advancement  in  the 
blooming  of  flowering  and  fruit  plants  ;  (7)  The 
use  of  electric  air  currents  to  stimulate  the  growth 
•of  garden  and  field  crops,  a  gain  of  20  to  60  per 
•cent.  ;  (8)  The  electrocution  of  insects  feeding 
■upon  vines  and  plants  both  on  their  above  and 
underground  surfaces,  particularly  applicable  in 
•the  case  of  Grapes,  Roses,  and  fruit  trees ;  (9) 
And  among  the  latest  scientific  developments  in 
■connection  with  agriculture  is  the  extraction  and 
holding  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means  of 
•atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  its  subsequent  incorpora- 
tions with  other  things  in  the  making  of  a  commer- 
cial fertiliser,  the  air  offering  a  limitless  mine  out 
-of  which  to  collect  the  most  important  of  all  plant 
stimulants.  This  generalisation  indicates  that  the 
higher  practice  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of 
which  the  seed  grower  is  the  first  exponent,  has 
already  become  one  of  the  sciences.  Florists' 
Exchange. 

Nitrates  from  a  Fresh  Source. — Accord- 
ing to  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  of  he  Jardin , 
MM.  Muntz  and  Laine  have  recently  reported 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  the  discovery  of  a 
•new  sou.ce  of  nitrates.  When  peat  is  mixed  with 
lime  and  then  sprinkled  with  nitrifying  ferments 
it  very  soon  forms  into  large  blocks  of  excellent 
•chemical  manure.  This  discovery  entirely  justifies 
the  opinion  of  those  agriculturists  who'  propose  to 
•enrich  peaty  soils  and  field  soils  too  rich  in  humus 
with  calcareous  matter  or  with  chalk  so  as  to 
increase  its  fertility.  But  there  is  a  yet  more 
important  consideration.  The  experimenters  ob- 
tained products  which  yielded  8  kilogrammes  of 
nitrate  per  cubic  metre  per  day,  whereas  former 
•experiments  only  yielded  five  in  two  years.  To 
produce  this  nitrogen  the  inventors  distilled  Peat 
in  a  current  of  superheated  steam.  They  thereby 
obtained  not  only  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  but 
also  methylic  alcohol,  tar,  and  a  combustible  gas. 
They  declare  that  from  the  Peat-beds  of  France 
quantities  of  nitre  can  be  obtained  comparable 
•to  the  enormous  supplies  from  Chili.  Our  Irish 
tfriends  should  investigate  this  matter. 


The  Legion  of  Honour. — M.  Nanot,  the 
Director  of  the  National  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Versailles,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Officer,  and  M.  Poisson,  for  many  years  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Herbarium  at  the  "  Museum,"  has 
been  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  same  Order, 

Preservation  of  Fruit. — The  Board  of 
Agriculture  recommends  the  plan  of  immersing 
the  fruit  in  cold  water  containing  3  per  cent,  of 
trade  solution  of  formalin.  Soft  fruit  are  immersed 
for  10  minutes,  then  taken  out,  placed  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  out  on  strainers  to 
dry.  At  Kew  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Pears  and  Grapes  were  so  treated  with  good 
results.  Apples  need  only  to  be  immersed  for  10 
minutes  in  the  formalin  solution  and  then  dried, 
and  placed  when  dry  in  the  fruit-room.  The  for- 
malin is  quite  harmless  and  the  expense  very  little. 
It  acts  by  preventing  the  growth  of  those  fungi 
and  bacteria  which  bring  about  the  rotting  of  the 
fruit. 

How  to  Cope  with  the  San  Jose  Scale. 
— At  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
investigations  have  lately  been  made  with  eleven 
different  insecticides  to  prove  which  of  them  is 
most  effectual  in  checking  the  San  Jose1  scale. 
According  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  in  Bulletin  No.  107, 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  of  the  eleven 
insecticide  mixtures  thoroughly  tested  against  the 
San  Jose  scale  was  a  simple  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture  (without  salt  or  blue  vitriol),  dissolved  by 
boiling  together.  It  was  prepared  from  15  pounds 
of  Marblehead  lump  lime  and  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphur  to  GO  gallons  of  water.  The  sulphur  was 
first  put  into  12  gallons  of  water  nearly  at  the 
boiling  point,  after  being  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  form  a  thin  paste.  The  lime  was  then  added 
and  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  40  minutes  with 
the  necessary  stirring.  The  whole  was  strained 
into  a  50-gallon  tank,  which  was  then  filled  with 
water.  The  cost  for  materials  was  from  84  cents. 
to  1-03  dollars  (3s.  6d.  to  4s.  2d.)  per  hundred 
gallons  of  the  fluid  spray,  varying  according  to  the 
proportions  of  the  chemicals  used.  Infested  trees 
treated  with  these  solutions  in  March  bore  about 
one-fifth  as  many  scales  the  following  September 
as  companion  trees  not  treated.  There  was  a 
marked  and  very  important  difference  in  the  final 
effect  of  these  washes  and  mixtures,  dependent 
upon  the  time  of  their  application,  the  mid-winter 
treatment  yielding  a  result  far  inferior  to  that  of 
early  spring. 

Photographs  in  Colours. — Mr.  T.  Wal- 
tham  has  submitted  for  our  inspection  some  very 
beautiful  photographs,  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  brought  out  with  great  vividness  and 
accuracy.  Some  views  in  the  garden  at  Wisley 
showing  the  Lily  pond,  and  some  representations 
of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids,  are  excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Waltham's  process  of  reproducing  nature 
in  colours,  although  differing  somewhat  from  the 
three-colour  process  of  colour  photography,  relies 
upon  the  negative  to  give  the  colour-values  of 
the  object  to  be  photographed.  The  three-colour 
process,  while  theoretically  perfect,  is  not  yet  al- 
together successful  in  actual  application,  the 
breaking  up  and  subsequent  re-blending  of  the 
three  primary  constituents  of  white  light  pre- 
senting considerable  technical  difficulties.  Mr. 
Waltham  utilizes  the  camera  and  its  accessories 
up  to  the  very  last  stage  in  his  process,  but  here, 
at  the  point  at  which  practice  begins  as  it  were  to 
get  out  of  step  with  optical  theory  and  to  lag 
behind,  he  substitutes  an  after  treatment  of  his 
own  devising ;  this  treatment,  constituting  the 
finishing  stage,  is  somewhat  difficult  and  tedious 
at  present,  but  whatever  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  he  guarantees  a  permanent  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  flower  or  other  object 
entrusted  to  him  to  reproduce.  Mr.  Ernest 
Waltham's  address  is  97,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 


"  The  Tatur  Disees." — His  Majesty  the 
King  has,  we  learn,  accepted  a  copy  of  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Druery's  book  representing  the  humorous  side 
of  Horticulture,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  its 
receipt.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  the  author  as 
follows : — 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men  ; 
And  even  Solomon,  no  doubt, 
Was  not  a  '  solemn-un  '  throughout. 
So  since  a  hearly  laugh's  a  tonic 
'Gainst  evils  brief  and  evils  chronic, 
The  author  hopes  his  quips  and  cranks 
Will  merit  even  Royal  thanks." 
The  volume  is  published  by  the  author  at   Moor- 
gate  Station  Chambers,  E.C. 

Mendelian  Dominance  :  a  Correction. — 
Mr.  Bateson  writes :  May  I  correct  a  slip  in  your 
report  of  the  Hybridisation  Conference,  on  p.  116, 
col.  3,  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Worsley's  paper 
on  Hybrid  Amaryllids,  &c.  I  am  reported  to  have 
said  that :  "It  was  essential  to  Mendelian,results 
that  there  should  be  dominance."  What  I  said 
was  that  it  was  not  essential.  We  know  some 
simple  Mendelian  cases  where  there  is  no  domin- 
ance of  one  character,  but  rather  a  blending  (e.g., 
the  Andalusian  fowl,  where  the  two  pure  types  are 
black  and  splashed  white  respectively,  while  the 
crossed  type  is  blue).  In  many  examples,  also, 
though  the  inheritance  follows  typically  Mendelian 
rules,  dominance  is  by  no  means  complete.  There 
have  been  such  frequent  misunderstandings  on  this 
matter  that  it  seems  desirable  to  insert  a  cor- 
rection.     IV.  Bateson,  August  10,  1906. 

Thefts  of  Rubber  Seedlings  in  Malaya. 
— Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  in  the  Agricultural  Bulletin 
of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  Straits,  warns 
planters  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  Rubber  nurseries. 
He  says  that  "  The  demand  for  plants  and  seeds, 
especially  for  Dutch  territory,  is  so  large  that  it 
has  become  worth  while  for  Malays  to  raid  planta- 
tions by  night  and  convey  the  plants  to  Singapore, 
whence  they  are  shipped  to  Dutch  Borneo.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  seedlings  were  stolen  from  the 
nurseries  at  the  Botanx  Gardens  in  one  night,  and 
a  planter  in  Malacca  lost  10,000  in  three  raids. 
Investigations  in  Singapore  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  export  of  seedlings  has  been  going  on 
from  Singapore,  chiefly  to  Banjermassin,  at  the 
rate  of  from  13,000  to  30,000  a  week.  Few,  if  any, 
of  these  are  cultivated  by  the  exporters,  most  of 
whom  say  they  obtained  the  plants  from  Klang. 
One  man  was  recently  charged  with  fraudulent 
possession  of  13,000  plants,  but  was  acquitted  as 
the  evidence  wanted  was  in  the  Native  States,  and 
not  procurable.  It  seems  probable  that  the  nur- 
series are  raided  by  night,  the  plants  pulled  up  and 
taken  by  native  boats  to  Singapore,  so  as  to  avoid 
their  being  seen  on  board  a  steamer  leaving  for 
Singapore,  and  they  are  then  sold  to  the  exporters 
for  shipment.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  to 
prevent  the  export  of  Rubber  seedlings  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  except  to  British  Colonies ;  it  is 
regrettable  that  this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  as 
the  supply  of  plants  is  by  no  means  large  enough 
for  our  own  requirements,  and  it  would  then  have 
been  possible  to  check  these  robberies." 

Useful  Fruit  -  Culture  Charts.  —  In 
spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruit  crops  in 
these  isles,  owing  to  the  unpropitious  weather 
frequently  experienced  at  a  critical  period  in 
spring,  the  advice  to  those  having  gardens  or  farms 
to  plant  fruit  trees,  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  at 
least,  is  as  sound  as  it  is  general.  But  if  fruit 
cultivation  by  the  masses  be  desirable,  it  is  certainly 
expedient  that  those  entering  upon  its  cultivation 
should  have  easy  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
information  upon  the  best  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  necessary  details.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  welcome  a  set  of  five  charts,  drawn  by 
Miss  Lorna  F.  Bunyard,  which  illustrate  very 
clearly  the  right  and  wrong  methods  of  carrying 
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out  the  operations  of  (1)  Planting  ;  (2)  Propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  and  layers;  (3)  Pruning;  (i) 
Budding ;  and  (5)  Grafting.  In  the  matter  of 
planting,  the  directions  given  are  of  the  most 
orthodox  description  ;  a  proper  hole  is  to  be  made 
for  the  reception  of  each  tree,  and  the  roots  must 
be  laid  out  at  various  levels  with  the  utmost  care. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  results  obtained 
from  experiments  made  at  Ridgmont,  and  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  best  results  followed 
when  a  young  tree  was  simply  stuck  into  the 
ground  without  the  exercise  of  any  care  whatever, 
has  not  yet  caused  our  fruit  growers  and  teachers 
to  modify  their  practice  in  the  least.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  such  is  the  case,  believing  that 
there  remains  much  to  be  disproved  before  these 
time-honoured  and  satisfactory  principles  of  culti- 
vation can  be  safely  discarded.  There  is  nothing 
new  either  in  the  illustrations  of  propagation  by 
cuttings,  of  pruning,  or  of  grafting,  but  such  im- 
portant details  cannot  be  too  often  taught,  and  the 
drawings  teach  them  in  a  more  effective  manner 
than  can  be  done  in  prose.  A  small  handbook,  to 
amplify  the  teaching  of  the  illustrations,  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bunvard,  V.M.H.,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilks,  M.A.,  and  issued  at  the 
price  of  6d.  each.  The  price  of  the  set  of  five 
charts  is  5s.  net.     Both  are  published  by  Messrs. 

W.  H.  &  L.  COLLINGRIDGE. 

Publications  Received. -Experimental  Farms, 
Ottawa.  Reports  for  1905.  The  harvest  was  bounti- 
ful and  the  crops  gathered  very  satisfactory  over  the 
settled  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Dr.  W.  Saunders  re- 
cords a  large  and  increasing  demand  by  farmers  of 
publications  issued  from  the  experimental  farms  and 
increasing  work  in  all  departments. — The  Sports  Times, 
New  York. — Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales. 
May.  Contents :  Formalin  and  the  Germination  of 
Wheat,  D.  McAlpine ;  Forestry,  J.  H.  Maiden;  Bo- 
tanical Work  at  the  Hawkesbury  College,  C.  T. 
Musson,  &c. — Journal  de  la  Socicte  d' Horticulture 
du  Japon.  With  many  illustrations  and  articles  in 
Japanese  and  in  French. — Country  Life  in  America. 
An  attractive  paper,  somewhat  on  the  lines -of  our 
British  periodical  of  similar  name.  It  deals  with  all 
matters  concerning  the  country,  and  is  well  illustrated. 


HYBRIDS    AND    HYBRIDISATION 

AMONG    BULBOUS   PLANTS.* 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of 

the  hybrids  among  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 

plants  that  were  raised  in  my  establishment : — ■ 

Liliuni. — Very  numerous  crosses  among  vari- 
ous species  were  effected  by  me,  and  many  seed- 
lings are  still  under  observation  ;  a  good  and 
noteworthy  race  has  sprung  from  the  crossing 
of  Lilium  Martagon  album  with  Lilium  Hansoni. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note,  that  whereas 
Lilium  Martagon  album,  if  raised  from  seed, 
almost  comes  perfectly  true,  scarcely  ten  among 
a  thousand  plants  reverting  to  the  typical  purple 
Martagon  Lily  ;  out  of  the  mingling  of  Lilium 
Martagon  album  with  L.  Hansoni  not  a  single 
white  Martagon  occurred.  All  plants  (several 
hundreds)  that  showed  no  influence  of  the  pol- 
len parent  (L.  Hansoni)  reverted  to  the  typical 
purple  Martagon  Lily.  Those  that  showed  the 
influence  of  L.  Hansoni  developed  into  stately, 
tall-growir.g  Lilies  with  broad,  dark-green  foli- 
age in  whorls  and  pyramidal  spikes,  composed 
of  very  numerous  flowers.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  these  hybrids  is  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  pale  buff-brown,  either  flushed  with 
crimson  or  with  deep  orange  and  with  purple 
spots.  The  individual  size  of  the  flowers  much 
exceeds  that  of  either  parent.  I  named  this 
strain  Lilium  mar-han,  and,  as  far  as  is  known 
to  me,  the  cross  effected  by  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Southborough,  between  L.  Martagon  dalmati- 
cum  and  Hansoni  either  produced  true  hybrids 
or  gave  dalmaticum  pure.  Other  crosses  which 
gave  good  results  were  effected  between  L.  par- 
dalinum   and    Parryi   and   also  between   L.   par- 

•  A  Paper  presented  to  the  recent  Hybridisation  Con- 
ference,   By  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


dalinum  X  Humboldti.  These,  however,  have 
lately  also  been  raised  in  America. 

Brunsvigia  Josephine. — This  remarkable  plant 
freely  flowers  with  me,  and  I  several  times  fer- 
tilised it  with  pollen  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna. 
I  have  now  large  bulbs,  4  to  6  inches  across,  of 
these  hybrids,  which  so  far  have  not  yet 
flowered,  although  some  are  over  ten  years  old. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  plants,  though 
raised  from  seed  of  the  Brunsvigia,  show  no 
influence  of  the  mother  parent,  the  bulb  and 
foliage  being  that  of  an  Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

Cohhiatm. — Some  very  interesting  plants 
came  from  a  cross  between  C.  Sibthorpii  and 
the  double  white-flowered  form  of  Co'chicum 
autumnale.  The  seedlings  either  produced  a 
large,  broad-petalled  form  of  C.  Sibthorpii  or 
gave  perfectly  double-Howered  C.  Sibthorpii,  the 
flowers  being  composed  of  hundreds  of  narrow 
petals  of  a  lilac  red,  faintly  chequered  white. 
These  double  flowers  are  perfectly  sterile, 
whereas  in  the  double  white-flowered  Colchicum 
autumnale  one  occasionally  finds  a  good  pistil 
and  potent  pollen. 

Ercmitrus. — Some  very  strong-growing  hardy 
hybrids,  capable  of  resisting  severe  late  spring 
frosts,  which  will  kill  or  hopelessly  damage 
flower-spikes  and  foliage  of  robustus  and  hima- 
laicus,  have  been  raised  by  crossing  £.  himalai- 
cus  with  early-flowered  forms  of  E.  robustus, 
the  result  giving  a  fair  percentage  of  immensely 
strong  growing  plants,  throwing  spikes  7  to  8 
feet  in  height  with  flowers  of  a  pale-rose  colour. 
These  bybrids  flower  a  little  later  than  E.  hima- 
laicus  and  before  those  of  E.  robustus  are  nut. 
Though  not  so  showy  as  a  finely-developed 
specimen  of  E.  robustus,  the  hybrid  which  I 
named  Eremurus  him-rob  has  the  particular 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  escaping  the 
injurious  effects  of  late  spring  frosts.  A  very 
interesting  and  delicately  beautiful  plant  is 
Eremurus  X  Tubergeni,  which  was  produced  by 
crossing  P.  himalaicus  with  pollen  of  an  early- 
flowered  form  of  E.  Bungei.  In  this  plant  the 
foliage  has  the  deep-green  colour  of  that  of  E. 
Bungei,  but   being   almost   as  broad   as   that   of 

E.  himalaicus,  while  the  spikes  and  individual 
flowers  most  resemble  those  of  E.  himalaicus, 
the  colour  being  a  delicate  pale  primrose  yel- 
low. Seedlings  of  this  hybrid  either  produce 
true  E.  Tubergeni  or  E.  himalaicus,  but  I  have 
not  observed  any  E.  Bungei  to  reappear  among 
them.  Hybrids  between  E.  Bungei  with  ro- 
bustus or  Olga;  (the  latter  were  also  raised  in 
Sir  Michael  Foster's  garden  at  Shelford)  give 
plants  in  which  a  coppery  salmon  yellow  of  the 
flowers  predominates.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  some  of  the  seed'.ings  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  E.  Warei,  which  I 
have  always  regarded  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween E.  Bungei  and  some  rosy-coloured  sort 
and  not  a  true  species. 

Freesias. — Up  to  very  lately  these  charming 
plants  only  occurred  in  white  and  creamy  yel- 
low shades,  and  though  yearly  raised  by  the 
million  from  seed  in  France  and  Italy,  seem  to 
have  sported  very  little.  Crosses  between  the 
small  flowered  orange-yellow  F.  aurea  and  re- 
fracta  gave  interesting  hybrids,  but  not  an  im- 
provement on  either  parents.  The  advent  of  the 
rosy-crimson  flowered  F.  Armstrongi  from  South 
Africa  has  been  a  most  welcome  addition,  as 
this  at  once  opened  a  wide  field  for  bringing 
some  more  variations  of  colour  among  these 
popular  flowers.  F.  Armstrongi  itself  being  a 
rather  delicate  grower,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
fertilise  it  with  pollen  of  refracta  alba  or  Leicht- 
lini,  but  placed  pollen  of  Armstrongi  on  as 
many  different  shades  and  forms  of  F.  refracta, 

F.  refracta  alba  and  F.  Leichtlini  as  1  could  get 
hold  of.  The  results,  so  far,  have  been  most 
encouraging,  and  I  have  now  a  strain  of  tall 
growing  Freesias  with  up  to  nine  individual 
lowers  on  every  spikeiet,  of  which  every  bulb 
produces  several,  in  colours  varying  from  the 
palest  rose  to  carmine  and  purple-red.  A  small 
percentage  also  came  in  shades  of  orange-buff 


and  coppery-rose.  A  selection  from  these  seed- 
lings, with  flowers  of  a  violet-rose  shade,  I  have 
this  spring  exhibited  at  one  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings  in  the  Hall,  and  an  Award  of  Merit 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Floral  Committee.  I 
also  attempted  to  cross  F.  Armstrongi  with  F. 
aurea  and  vice  versa,  but  with  very  poor  results. 
Gladiolus. — So  many  magnificent  strains  of 
hybrid  Gladioli  now  being  grown,  I  made  no 
special  attempts  to  further  improve  the  various- 
races  known  as  gandavensis,  Lemoihei,  Nance- 
ianus,  Childsi,  and  others,  but  specially  turned 
my  attention  to  the  original  species.  Thus  far 
I  must  own  that  although  a  good  many  very 
pretty  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  my  estab- 
lishment, I  have  up  to  now  only  one  or  two- 
strains  in  these  Gladioli  that  may  prove  useful 
commercially.  A  selection  out  of  crosses  be- 
tween G.  aiatus  and  G.  cuspidatus  are  dwarf 
growing,  very  free-flowering  Gladioli  that  flowei 
in  the  open  ground  quite  three  weeks  before  the 
earliest  of  the  nanus  or  ramosus  sections,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  precede  the  gandavensis  and 
other  strains  in  time  of  flowering  by  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  These  aiatus  X  cuspidatus. 
Gladioli,  apart  from  their  usefulness  in  flower- 
ing so  early  in  the  open  ground  (end  of  May'), 
are  very  welcome  additions  to  the  Gladiolus 
genus,  as  each  bulb  produces  from  two  to  five 
spikes  of  about  a  foot  high  with  flowers  of  fair 
size  and  of  a  charming  colouring  of  rosy-salmon 
with  golden-brown  markings.  They  are  just  the 
thing  for  filling  small  glasses  for  table  decora- 
tion, and  other  choice  floral  work.  This  strain  I 
named  Express,  and  from  various  persons  I 
have  already  received  letters  expressing  satis- 
faction with  the  habit,  time  of  flowering,  and 
general  usefulness  of  these  Gladioli. 

Hymenocallis. — With  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  the  supposed  parentage  of  H. 
macrostephana,  after  some  years'  trial  I  man- 
aged to  have  the  two  supposed  parents,  Hy- 
menocallis speciosa  and  Hymenocallis  (Isnene) 
calathina  in  flower  at  same  time.  The  results 
showed  plants  absolutely  different  from  H. 
macrostephana,  being  much  broader  and  thin- 
ner in  the  leaf ;  the  formation  and  size  of  the 
inflorescence  and  of  the  individual  flowers  also 
being  quite  different.  When  in  good  condition! 
this  hybrid  Hymenocallis,  the  first  authentically 
on  record  between  the  evergreen  section  Hy- 
menocallis and  the  deciduous  Ismenes,  is  a  mag- 
nificent plant  with  an  umbel  of  over  a  foot  and 
a  half  across,  with  individual  flowers  large, 
snowy  white,  exceeding  in  size  even  those  of  the 
so  large-flowered  H.  macrostephana.  This  hy- 
brid has  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
H.  Daphne.  Crosses  between  the  white  II  cala- 
thina and  the  yellow,  green  banded  H.  Aman- 
caes  gave  charming  mules  of  a  delicate  sulphur- 
yellow.  These,  however,  have  also  at  various 
times   been   raised   in   England. 

Iris. — The  deep  sandy  soil  and  the  climate  of 
Haarlem  seeming  to  suit  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Iris  tribe,  from  times  immemorial  the 
Irises  have  been  grown  and  improved  by  the 
Dutch  cultivators.  The  Xiphium  (Spanish)  and 
xiphioides  (anglica)  strains,  if  raised  from  seed, 
wi'.l  still  yield  agreeable  surprises,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  really  differ  from  those 
that  were  in  cultivation  a  hundred  or  more 
years  ago.  So  many  species  of  Xiphium  now 
being  in  cultivation  that  were  unknown  to  our 
ancestors,  I  some  eight  to  ten  years  ago  com- 
menced intercrossing  the  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  Moroccan  species  of  Xiphium,  not  using, 
however,  the  ancestors  of  the  strain  that  are 
now  known  as  the  Spanish  Irises.  From  these 
crosses  various  modifications  at  last  resulted  in 
a  highly  important  race  of  very  large-flowered 
Xiphiums  of  the  form  and  shape  of  the  Spanis'i 
Irises,  but  flowering  quite  a  fortnight  earlier. 
The  flowers  of  this  strain  (which  is  not  yet  in 
commerce)  now  show  the  same  range  of  colours 
as  is  met  with  in  the  ordinary  Spanish  Irises 
but  the  flowers  are  of  unusual  size  and  great 
substance,  the   falls  being  from   H  to  2  inches 
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across  and  the  entire  flower  measuring  over  4^ 
inches  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
that  whereas  in  the  ordinary  Spanish  Irises  the 
yellow  colour  is  so  abundantly  represented,  it 
was  only  in  the  later  and  latest  generations  of 
seedlings  of  my  new  strain  that  good  and  pure 
yellows  have  been  developing.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  by  continually  selecting 
the  earliest  flowered  varieties,  the  strain  now  ob- 
tained flowers  fully  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  Spanish  Irises.  Among  species  of 
the  reticulata  group  the  mingling  of  the  richly- 
coloured  I.  Bakeriana  with  selected  forms  of 
histrioides  and  reticulata  gave  charming  com- 
binations of  colour  among  these  so  early-flower- 
ing gems.     The  influence  of  I.  Danfordias  so  far 


cross)  and  others.  The  principal  charms  of 
these  early-flowering  bulbous  Irises  are  their 
extreme  hardiness,  their  free-flowering  character, 
and  their  rich  colouring. 

Khizomatous  Irises. — No  section  offers  greater 
interest  to  the  plant-lover  than  the  extremely 
interesting  and  beautiful  section  of  Oncocyclus 
and  their  near  allies  the  Regelia.  Considering 
the  great  care  that  in  our  climate  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Oncocyclus  group  demands  it 
has  been  my  aim,  by  intercrossing  the  latter 
section  with  the  easily-grown  Regelia,  to  raise 
a  strain  that  was  to  combine  the  beautiful  and 
large  flowers  of  the  true  Oncocyclus  with  the 
haidy  character  and  free-flowering  qualities  of 
the   Regelia.        I   tried    crosses    both   wavs,   but 


bearded  Irises  (germanica)  by  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  From  the  Regelia  parents  they  a'so  in- 
herited the  desirable  property  of  producing  two 
flowers  on  each  scape,  a  second  flower  taking 
the  place  of  the  first  on  withering.  Especially 
beautiful  in  this  strain  are  the  hybrids  of  se- 
lected varieties  of  Iris  Korolkowi  type  with  I. 
susiana  and  iberica,  and  also  crosses  between  I. 
Korolkowi  violacea  with  the  purple-red  I. 
Maria;.  Strange  to  say  that  a  cross  between  I. 
Korolkowi  concolor  (which  I  find  is  not  quite  so 
vigorous  as  are  the  other  Korolkowi  varieties) 
with  Iris  Mariae — reputedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  Oncocyclus  tribe — turned  out  a 
group  of  exceedingly  vigorous  varieties,  of 
which  the  now  well-known  Artemis,  a  very  bold 


FlG.    51. — THE    LOWER    LAKE,    GUNNEKSBUKV    PARK. 
(For  text  see  page  121.) 


is  not  yet  apparent.  The""Juno -group  of  bulbous 
Irises  which  in  the  last  dozen  years  received  im- 
portant additions  by  the  introduction  of  so 
many  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Asiatic  species 
presented  another  field  of  work.  These  Irises 
usually  flower  at  the  time  when  sharp  late  night 
frosts  occur,  and  are  therefore  not  easy  to  cross, 
3r  rather  to  obtain  good  seed  from.  My  earliest 
successes  in  this  group  came  from  crossing  Iris 
persica  with  the  purple  I.  persica  purpurea  and 
from  hybrids  between  I.  sindjarensis  and  I.  per- 
sica. The  former  I  introduced  under  the  name  , 
')f  I.  purpureo-persica  and  the  latter  as  I.  sind- 
i>ers,  both  obtaining  awards  from  the  Royal 
jlorticultural  and  other  Societies.  Later  crosses 
iroduced  the  lovely  I.  sind-pur  (I.  sindjarensis 
K  I.  persica  purpurea),  I.  pur-sind  (the  reverse 


soon  found  that  hybrids  raised  from  the  Onco- 
cyclus with  the  Regelia  did  not  possess  any 
more  vigour  than  their  seed  parents,  whereas 
the  Regelia  section  (I.  Korolkowi  and  varieties, 
I.  Leichtlini,  I.  vaga,  etc.),  crossed  with  the 
Oncocyclus  gave  birth  to  a  hardy,  free-growing 
and  free-flowering  race.  Some  of  the  varieties 
raised  from  these  crosses  have  now  been  in  cul- 
tivation in  my  establishment  for  over  eight 
years.  In  point  of  vigour  and  free-blooming 
qualities  this  new  race,  which  has  been  distri- 
buted under  the  name  of  Iris  Regelio-cyclus,' 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Another  point  in 
favour  of  this  race  is  that  in  the  open  ground 
it  flowers  with  the  very  earliest  members  of  th? 
rhizomatous  Irises,  such  as  I.  praecox  and  som-i 
pumila  varieties,  preceding  the  host  of  ordinary 


flower  with  rich  purple  and  violet-black 
coloured  flowers,  may  stand  as  the  type.  With- 
out going  into  cultural  details,  the  fact  that  the 
stock  of  some  of  the  varieties  grown  in  my 
establishment,  all,  of  course,  propagated  by 
division  from  single,  selected  specimens  of 
special  merit,  in  many  cases  now  consist  of 
several  hundred  plants,  sufficiently  shows  that 
this  race  has  come  to  stay  in  our  gardens  and 
not  ultimately  dwindle  away,  as  will  always  do 
the  pure  Oncocyclus.  '  (~s 

Naturally  my  attention  also  turned  to  the 
hybridising  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  ordinary 
bearded  Irises  (germanica)  with  the  Oncocyclus. 
A  beautiful  and  very  large  flower  came  out  of 
a  cross  between  I.  iberica  and  I.  germanica 
macrantha,  the  flower  measuring  not  less  than  6 
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inches  across  and  of  a  beautiful  blue,  with 
broad,  spreading  falls,  very  hairy,  and  with  a 
dark,  black-blue  central  spot.  Unfortunately  in 
our  climate,  with  its  damp  summers,  we  cannot 
give  to  these  plants  the  dry,  baking  heat  of 
southern  countries,  and  the  plants  consequently 
are  very  shy-flowering,  as  are  also  similar 
crosses  of  Oncocyclus  with  pallida  and  ger- 
manica.  Hybrids  raised  by  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
however,  among  these  groups,  notably  paradoxa 
and  iberica  crossed  with  I.  variegata  and  sam- 
bucina,  are  almost  as  free-flowering  as  are  the 
ordinary  I.  germanica. 


colours  in  these  hybrids  is  from  pale  rose  to 
bright  carmine,  and  the  umbels,  composed  of 
very  numerous  flowers,  measure  from  6  to  7 
inches  in  diameter.  Unfortunately  these  hy- 
brids seem  to  be  absolutely  sterile,  so  that  I 
fear  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  further  develop  this  strain,  which,  even  as  it 
is  now,  proves  very  valuable  for  producing 
bright  coloured  effects  in  the  cool  conservatory 
at  the  dullest  time  of  the  year. 


Fig.  52. 
A.     Pear  leaf  infested  with  rust.    B.  Section  through  a 
spi  i  magonium."     C.  Spores.    D.  &  E.  ^cidial  form  of 
the  fungus. 

Ncrinc. — Notable  hybrids  in  this  beautiful 
group  of  autumn-flowering  bulbous  plants  arose 
from  the  intercrossing  of  Nerine  pulchella  with 
the  best  of  other  species  and  hybrids.  I  can- 
not understand  why  all  the  plants  which  were 
raised  from  this  cioss  both  ways  developed  a 
much  later  blooming  character  than  either 
parents,  so  much  so  that  they  usually  are  about 
at  their  best  the  second  and  third  week  in  De- 
cember. These  hybrids  are  verv  vigorous,  with 
1  ili  ige  H  to  12  feet  in  length  and  with  flower- 
s    \l  corresponding  height.      The  range  of 


THE  PEAR  RUST  (GYMNOSPOR- 
ANGIUM  SABINE). 
The  Pear  rust  fungus  is  not  so  frequently 
met  with  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent, 
although  the  disease  is  from  time  to  time  re- 
corded here. 

My  notice  has  been  directed  to  a  severe  out- 
break of  this  disease  in  Sussex,  where  it  spread 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  suggest  that  it  will 
secure  a  firm  hold  in  this  country,  if  it  be  not 
arrested  by  timely  measures. 

The  fungus  makes  its  first  appearance  in  June, 
manifesting  itself  by  conspicuous  red  spots  en 
the  leaves  (see  Fig.  52,  A).  The  spots  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  when  viewed 
through  a  pocket  lens,  will  be  seen  to  be  covered 
with  numerous  raised  pores  (spermogonia)  of  a 
slightly  darker  colour.  If  a  section  be  cut 
through  one  of  these  pores,  it  will  be  noticed, 
when  placed  under  the  microscope,  to  be  a 
small  "  conceptacle  "  of  the  fungus,  containing  a 
great  number  of  minute,  irregularly-shaped 
spores  (Fig.  52,  B,  C).  It  is  generally  considered 
that  these  spores  perish  after  a  short  time,  with- 
out any  apparent  injury ;  this,  however,  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  further  inquiry. 

Towards  August  rather  large  yellowish  pus- 
tules (known  as  aecidia),  corresponding  to  the 
spots  on  the  upper  surface,  appear  on  the  lower 
surface  (see  Fig.  52,  D,  E).  During  September 
numerous  spores  are  formed  in  the  pustules, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  shed  and  freely  carried 
about  in  the  air.  They  cannot,  however,  ger- 
minate again  on  the  Pear,  and  the  destructive 
work  of  the  fungus  is  terminated,  unless 
it  passes  through  another  stage  on  an  interme- 
diary host,  namely,  bushes  of  various  species 
of  Tuniperus  such  as  Juniperus  Sabina, 
J.  virginica,  and  J.  phcenicea,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  When  the 
"aecidia"  on  the  IVr  si  ed  their  sores  rnd  som; 
fall  on  to  a  Juniper,  the  spores  readily  germinate 
on  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  permeating  them 
with  a  fine  spawn  and  producing  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  s\\  elling  of  the  shoot.  In  the  soring, 
at  the  time  when  the  Pear  leaves  unfold,  one- 
can  detect  the  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus  en 
the  Juniper,  which  takes  the  form  of  large 
brownish  projections  around  the  swollen  por- 
tions of  the  stem  (see  Fig.  53,  F).  During  rain 
these  absorb  water,  increase  in  size,  and  be- 
come gelatinous  (see  Fig.  53,  G)  ;  the  upper  sur- 
face takes  a  yellowish  tint,  which  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  the  spores  (teleuto-spores)  ripen. 
These  latter  spores  again  cannot  germinate  on 
the  Juniper  itself,  but  should  they  fall  upon  a 
Pear  leaf  the  characteristic  red  spots,  as  de- 
scribed above,  will  make  their  appearance. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  fungus  hibernates 
in  the  shoots  of  the  Junipers.  In  consequence, 
if  there  are  not  any  Juniper  bushes  in  the 
neighbovrhooJ,  or  if  such  be  destroyed,  the 
possibility  of  a  re-appearance  of  the  fungus 
in  the  next  year  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
lias  been  suggested  that  spraying  with  a  solu- 
tion composed  of  4  lbs.  of  lime,  4  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  50  gallons  of  water  will 
kill  the  f  .-.ngus  on  the  Pear  leaves.  But  in  large 
orchards  this  method  is  impracticable,  as  the 
amount  ot  labour  would  involve  too  great  an 
expense,  and  it  seems  simple  enough  to  destroy 
the  Juniper  bushes — provided,  of  course,  that 
one  is  i-mrounded  by  obliging  neighbours! 
//.   T.  Giissoui. 


THE    PROPAGATOR. 

Budding. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  budding  of 
suitable  stocks  with  Peaches,  Pears,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Apples,  and  Roses  should  be  under- 
taken, either  by  means  of  thin  shield-buds,  with 
the  wood  left  intact  and  placed  on  the  shoots 
from  which  a  corresponding  slice  has  been  re- 
moved, or  in  the  usual  way,  with  buds  from 
well-matured  shoots,  from  which  the  woody 
portion  has  been  removed  by  an  upward  move- 
ment of  the  knife,  being  careful  not  to  take 
away  the  base  of  the  bud.  Shoots  from  which 
buds  are  to  be  taken  should  be  most  carefully 
kept  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be  im- 
mersed in  a  covered  vessel  containing  water.    In 


Fig.  53. 

F.    Branchlet    of  Juniper  with  yellow  jelly-like  fungU' 
(Gymnosporangiuni).    G.    The  same  enlarged. 

the  case  of  standard  briar  stocks,  the  insertion 
of  one  or  two  buds  suffices  to  form  a  crown, 
doing  this  on  the  strongest  shoot  or  shoots  close 
down  in  the  fork,  and  binding  firmly  with 
worsted  or  raffia. 

Dwarf  stocks  of  Manetti,  Polyantha,  or  any 
t  ther  Rose  stocks  should  be  budded  an  inch  o* 
two  below  the  ground  in  order  that  the  bud, 
when  grown,  may  put  forth  roots.  Low-gri 
fruit  stocks  may  be  budded  at  about  9  inches 
above  the  soil,  and  the  top  growth  of  the  stock 
left  intact  for  a  time.  The  stocks  of  the  Rose,, 
in  the  case  of  wildings,  may  be  thinned  of  the- 
small  growths,  and  the  vigorous  shoots  slightly* 
topped,  so  as  to  lesssn  the  chances  of  breakage 
by   the   wind. 
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Pears  may  be  budded  on  the  Quince,  or,  in  the 
case  of  varieties  which  do  not  succeed  when 
budded  direct  on  to  the  Quince,  on  to  some 
other  variety  of  Pear  that  is  itself  on  the 
Quince,  the  second  budding  being  undertaken 
in  the  following  month. 

There  are  many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
that  may  be  budded.  The  present  is  also  a  suit- 
able time  Tor  layering  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Pinks  in  the  open  border,  and  in  pots.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  a  rim  of  zinc,  tin,  or  flakes  of 
thin  roofing  slate  should  be  placed  just  within 
the  rim,  followed  by  a  filling  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  the  longer  shoots  being  twisted  round 
so  as  to  be  got  well  within  the  soil  when 
''  tongued  "  and  pegged  down.  Root  cuttings, 
1,  2  and  3  inches  long,  of  Clematis  of  the  com- 
mon Traveller's  Joy,  C.  \italba,  or  of  fine  varie- 
ties, may  be  put  into  pans  of  sandy  soil ;  of 
Hellebores  in  variety,  choosing,  in  the  case  of 
these  plants,  the  thick  roots,  and  inserting  them 
in  well-drained  pans  filled  with  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  and  affording  bottom  heat  of  70°. 
Anemone  japonica  and  its  varieties,  and  A. 
blanda  are  similarly  increased.  Cuttings  of  the 
single-flowered  red  and  white  Camellias,  when 
seeds  are  not  available,  may  be  struck  this 
month  in  a  sand  bed  having  a  warmth  of  75°. 
These  single-flowered  varieties,  that  are  so 
easily  obtained  from  seed,  come  '.n  usefully  as 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  ennobled  varieties,  and 
as  floral  objects  in  the  greenhouse,  for  they 
flower  with  great   freedom. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion, and  Fuchsias  for  early  flowering  next  year, 
may  now  be  struck,  the  former  in  frames  or  out- 
of-doors  in  the  full  sun  in  pots,  or  in  the  open 
ground,  suitably  prepared  with  sandy  loam, 
and  the  latter  from  half-ripened  shoots  in  small 
pits  in  a  warm  house.  Cuttings  of  double- 
flowered  Nasturtiums,  which  form  such  decora- 
tive objects  as  basket  and  balloon  plants  in 
early  summer  for  the  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, should  now  be  rooted  in  moderate  warmth. 
The  cuttings  should  be  potted,  when  rooted  and 
grown,  in  a  cool  house  or  pit.  During  this 
month  cuHings  of  Phloxes,  both  shrubby  and 
herbaceous,  may  be  inserted  on  a  shady  border  ; 
Violas,  Pansies,  and  Pentstemons,  Violets  of  all 
varieties  may  all  be  rooted  from  soft  growths, 
inserting  the  slips  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  cold  frames,  and  shading  the  frame  with  thin 
canvas  or  reed  mats  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Verbena  cuttings,  formed  of  the  unflowered 
shoots,  may  be  taken  2  to  3  inches  long,  de- 
nuded of  the  lower  leaves  so  far  as  the  cutting 
enters  the  sand  layer,  and  inserted  in  well- 
drained  32  pots,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  with  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  pots 
should  be  stood  on  a  warm  leaf  bed,  or  disused 
Melon  or  Cucumber  bed,  in  a  close  frame,  and 
be  carefully  shaded.  Roots  will  form  in  14 
days.  Ventilation  should  be  afforded  early  on 
fine  dry  mornings  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  damping  off  will  occur  with  disas- 
trous  consequences. 

Miscellaneous. 
Callistemons  (most  species),  Eugenia  apicu- 
lata  (a  good  substitute  for  Myrtle  in  bouquet 
work),  E.  australis,  E.  sinensis,  and  E.  Jambos 
(also  propagated  in  the  spring),  Beaufortia 
sparsa  and  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  and  viridi- 
flora  may  all  be  propagated  now  from  cuttings 
of  side-shoots  taken  with  a  "  heel  "  of  the  old 
wood,  and  inserted  in  clean  sand,  or  a  mixture 
of  one  part  peat,  two  parts  sharp  sand,  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  deep  pans.  The  cuttings  should 
have  their  leaves  removed  for  one-third  of  their 
length,  and  be  inserted  at  that  depth.  They 
require  much  moisture,  greenhouse  warmth,  and 
should  be  covered  with  bell  glasses  having  a 
hole  at  the  top.     /■'.  ,1/. 


WATER    LILIES. 

The  splendid  hybrid  Nymphseas  lately  intro- 
duced by  M.  Latour-Marliac  are  not  so  widely 
known  as  they  should  be,  ytt  they  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  requiring 
no  broad  lake  or  deep  water  to  set  off  their 
beauties.  They  can  be  grown  in  the  driest 
garden,  or  even  on  a  balcony  or  a  terrace,  in  a 
half-cask  or  tub  of  water  about  18  inches  deep, 
where  they  will,  as  a  rule,  flourish  far  better  than 
when  exposed  to  the  dangers  from  water-rats, 
dogs,  and  waterfowl,  which  often  injure  them 
when  planted  in  a   pond. 

Moreover,  they  prefer  water  of  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  2  feet,  as  they  need  the  full  warmth 
of  the  summer  sunshine,  being  hybrids  between 
the  tropical  Water-lilies  and  those  of  Siberia 
and  North  America. 

A  cask  which  has  contained  paraffin  can  be 
sawn  in  two,  thoroughly  charred  inside  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  mineral  oil,  and  sunk 
to  the  rim,  if  preferred,  at  the  side  of  the  lawn, 
or  surrounded  by  rock-work  covered  with  low 
Alpine  plants ;  or  hidden  by  pieces  of  virgin- 
cork,  pot  plants  and  creepers,  on  the  balcony 
of  a  town   house. 


a  pale  pink  Lily  with  a  carmine  centre ;  N. 
lucida,  the  star-like  blooms  of  which  are  in 
salmon-pink,  held  6  inches  above  the  water ; 
N.  sulphurea  grandiflora,  with  shaded  yellow 
flowers ;  N.  V6suve,  in  brilliant  red ;  and  N. 
arc-en-ciel,  with  foliage  shaded  with  carmine 
and  apricot  and  blush-white  blossoms.  There 
are  many  others  in  various  shades  of  pink,  also 
very  beautiful,  but  this  half-dozen  cannot  be 
surpassed.     I.   L.   Richmond,   F.R.H.S. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 
It  is  happily  true  that  our  own  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  of  late  years  shown  signs  of 
progressive  development,  and  Kew  is,  of  course, 
in  its  way  unique ;  but  to  show  how  much 
remains  to  be  done,  we  give  the  following  de- 
tails concerning  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  applied  science  rather  than  pure  re- 
search is  the  main  object  aimed  at. 

"The  law  establishing  the  department,  approved 
May  15,  1862,  outlines  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work  in  the  following  provisions : 
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The  Nymphaeas  chosen  should  each  be 
planted  separately  in  6  inches  of  soil,  which 
may  consist  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with- 
out, however,  any  fresh  manure,  spreading  out 
the  roots  horizontally  and  keeping  them  in 
place  with  a  few  stones.  It  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  roots  thoroughly  with  soil,  and  the 
water  can  then  be  added  from  a  rosed  can,  so 
as  to  avoid  undue  disturbance  of  the  plants. 

The  water  will  remain  muddy  for  a  dav  or 
two,  but  if  a  few  newts  are  then  added  to  it, 
they  will  quickly  clear  it  and  keep  it  in  proper 
order.  Without  animal  life  to  balance  the 
plant-life,  water  soon  becomes  turbid  and  sour, 
but  these  little  creatures  (Triton  cristatus)  are 
thorough  scavengers,  and  water  in  which  they 
exist  soon  becomes  clear.  In  this  way  all  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
fascinating  flowers  disappear.  They  bloom 
throughout  the  summer,  producing  a  succession 
of  buds  until  the  winter  cold  sends  them  to 
rest. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  finest  varieties  : 
Xymphaea  gloriosa,  with  blossoms  8  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  richest  crimson ;  N.  Paul  Heriot, 


.  .  .  tne  general  design  and  duties  of  wnirn 
(the  Department  of  Agriculture)  shall  be  to 
acquire  and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the. 
United  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  to 
procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among  the 
people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants.     .     . 

The  duties  of  the  secretary  are,  among  others, 
to  acquire  and  preserve  in  his  department  all 
information  concerning  agriculture  which  he  can 
obtain  by  means  of  books  and  correspondence 
and  by  practical  and  scientific  experiments 
(accurate  records  of  which  experiments  shall  be 
kept  in  his  office),  by  the  collection  of  statistics, 
and  by  any  other  appropriate  means  within  his 
power  ;  to  collect,  as  he  may  be  able,  .lew  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants;  to  test'by  cultivation 
the  value  of  such  of  them  as  may  require  such 
tests;  to  propagate  such  as  may  be  worthy  at 
propagation  and  to  distribute  them  anion. 
culturists.  lie  shall  annually  make  a  general 
report  in  writing  of  his  acts  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  in  which  he  may  recommend  the 
publication  of  papers  forming  parts  of  or  accom- 
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panying  his  report,  which  report  shall  also  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  him.  He  shall  also  make  special 
reports  on  particular  subjects  whenever  required 
to  do  so  by  the  President  or  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject 
in  his  charge  requires  it. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Pathologist     and     physiologist,     and      chief     of 

bureau,     I).    T.    Galloway ;    pathologist    and 

physiologist,  and  acting  chief  of  bureau  in 
.  absence  of  chief,  Albert  F.  Woods;   editor,  J. 

E.  Rockwell ;   chief  clerk,  James  E.  Jones. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies  plant 
life  in  all  its  relations  to  agriculture.  It  in- 
dues vegetable,  pathological,  and  physiological 
investigations ;  botanical  investigations ;  farm 
management ;  pomological  investigations  ;  seed 
and  plant  introduction  and  distribution ;  the 
Arlington  Experimental  Farm  ;  investigations  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants ;  drug  and  poisonous  plant  in- 
vestigations ;  tea-culture  investigations ;  dry- 
land agriculture  and  Western  agricultural  exten- 
sion ;  experimental  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
the   seed  I-aboratory. 

Vegetable  Pathological  and   Physiological 

Investigations. 
Albert  F.  Woods,  Pathologist  and  Physiologist. 
These  investigations  have  for  their  objects  the 
study  of  diseases  of  agricultural  crops  and 
economic  plants;  nutrition  of  plants;  rotation 
of  crops ;  the  general  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pathology  and  physiology  to  agricul- 
ture ;  the  problems  of  crop  improvement,  and 
the  production  of  better  varieties  of  agricultural 
plants  and  of  crops  resistant  to  disease  by  means 
of  breeding  and  selection.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted by  the  following  officers :  Erwin  F. 
Smith,  pathologist,  in  charge  of  Laboratory  of 
Plant  Pathology ;  Herbert  J.  Webber,  physio- 
logist, in  charge  of  Laboratory  of  Plant 
Breeding ;  Walter  T.  Swingle,  physiologist, 
in  charge  of  Laboratory  of  Plant  Life 
History ;  Newton  B.  Pierce,  pathologist,  in 
charge  of  Pacific  Coast  Laboratory ;  Hermann 
von  Schrenk,  expert,  in  charge  of  Mississippi 
Valley  Laboratory  ;  Peter  H.  Rolfs,  pathologist, 
in  charge  of  Subtropical  Laboratory  ;  Merton  B. 
Waite,  pathologist,  in  charge  of  investigations 
of  diseases  of  orchard  fruits ;  Mark  Alfred 
Carleton,  cerealist,  in  charge  of  Cereal  Labora- 
tory;  C.  O.  Townsend,  pathologist,  in  charge  of 
sugar-beet  investigations ;  William  A.  Orton, 
pathologist;  W.  M.  Scott,  pathologist;  Joseph 
S.  Chamberlain,  physiological  chemist;  Thomas 
II.  Kearney,  physiologist;  Cornelius  L.  Shear, 
pathologist ;  Flora  W.  Patterson,  mycologist. 

Botanical  Investigations. 
Frederick  V.  Colville,  Botanist. 
This  office  maintains  the  economic  herbarium, 
including  the  collections  of  useful  native  plants, 
weeds,  cultivated  plants  and  grasses ;  investi- 
gates the  fibre  plants  of  the  United  States,  and 
■is  engaged  in  various  other  botanical  investiga- 
tions, including  the  preparation  of  a  manual  of 
the  grasses  of  the  United  States,  a  flora  of 
.Alaska,  and  reports  on  the  native  plant  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  office  includes 
Lyster  H.  Dewey,  botanist,  in  charge  of  fibre- 
plant  investigation-s  ;  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  systematic 
agrostologist,  in  charge  of  botanical  studies  of 
grasses ;  W.  F.  Wight,  botanist,  in  charge  of 
Economic  Herbarium  ;  W.  E.  Safford,  botanist, 
engaged"  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on 
economic  plants. 

Pomological  Investigations. 
G.  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist. 
This  branch  of  the  bureau  collects  and  distri- 
butes information  in  regard  to  the  fruit  interests 
<,t  the  United  States;  investigates  the  habits 
and  peculiar  qualities  of  fruits  ;  their  adapta- 
bility to  various  soils  and  climates  and  condi- 
tions   of   culture.     It    studies     the     methods    of 


harvesting,  handling,  and  storing  fruits  with  a 
view  to  improving  our  own  markets  and  ex- 
tending them  into  foreign  countries.  It  in- 
cludes :  William  A.  Taylor,  pomologist,  in 
charge  of  Field  investigations ;  G.  Harold 
Powell,  pomologist,  in  charge  of  fruit  transpor- 
tation and  storage  investigations  ;  H.  P.  Gould, 
assistant  pomologist,  in  charge  of  fruit  district 
investigations ;  George  C.  Husmann,  pomolo- 
gist, in  charge  of  viticultural  investigations. 

Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and 
Distribution. 
A.  J.  Pieters,  Botanist. 
This  office  is  charged  with  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  valuable  seeds  and  plants,  in- 
cluding those  allotted  by  law  to  Senators, 
Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress ; 
also  those  secured  for  experimental  work  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  private  experimenters  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  officers  are  : 
A.  J.  Pieters,  botanist,  in  charge  ;  W.  W.  Tracy, 
Sr.,  superintendent  of  testing  gardens ;  David 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer ;  P.  H.  Dorsett, 
pathologist  in  charge  of  plant  introduction  gar- 
den ;  C.  V.  Piper,  agrostologist;  J.  M.  West- 
gate,  assistant  agrostologist ;  O.  W.  Barrett, 
plant  introducer ;  J.  E.  W.  Tracy,  assistant 
superintendent  of  testing  gardens ;  George  W. 
Oliver,  expert  plant  propagator. 

Arlington  Experimental  Farm. 
L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist. 
The  Arlington  Farm,  of  which  L.  C.  Corbett, 
horticulturist,  is  in  charge,  is  the  field  labora- 
tory at  Washington  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Each  office  of  the  bureau  carrying  on 
field  investigations  from  the  city  laboratories 
maintains  experiment  plats  at  the  farm.  At 
present  the  lines  of  work  include  truck-work 
investigations,  nursery  experiments,  forage-plant 
experiments,  pathological  and  physiological  in- 
vestigations, and  cultural  and  variety  tests  with 
fruit. 

Investigations  in  the  Agricultural 
Economy  ok  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
Plants. 
O.  F.  Cook,  Bionomist. 
These  investigations  are  a  continuation  of  the 
studies  in  tropical  agriculture,  but  the  scope  of 
the  work  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  tor 
a  bionomic  treatment  of  the  numerous  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  crop  plants  which  were 
originally  natives  of  tropical  countries,  such  as 
Indian  Corn,  Cotton,  Beans,  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
&c.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  with 
weevil-resistant  Central  American  varieties  of 
cotton,  and  with  varieties  of  corn  adapted  to 
special  conditions  of  growth,  as  in  the  humid 
tropics  or  in  arid  regions.  Coffee,  rubber  and 
cacao  are  the  tropical  products  receiving  prin- 
cipal attention.  Assisting  in  this  work  are:  G. 
N.  Collins,  assistant  botanist;  F.  L.  Lewton, 
scientific  assistant;  H.  Pittier  and  John  H. 
Kinsler,  special  agents. 

Experimental  Gardens  and  Grounds. 
E.  M.  Byrnes,  Superintendent. 
This  branch,  under  E.  M.  Byrnes,  superin- 
tendent, is  charged  with  the  care  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  parks  surrounding  the  depart- 
ment buildings  ;  with  the  duties  connected  with 
the  conservatories  and  gardens,  and  with  the 
testing  and  propagation  of  economic  plants.  It 
carries  on  investigations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  best  methods  of  improving  the 
culture  of  plants  under  glass,  and  other  lines  of 
investigations  connected  with  intensive  horticul- 
ture. 

Seed  Laboratory. 

Edgar  Brown,  Botanist. 
The  object  of  the  work  of  the  Seed  Labora- 
tory is  to  improve  the  quality  of  agricultural 
seeds.  Samples  submitted  by  farmers  and 
others  are  tested  for  mechanical  purity  and 
germination.     Public    announcements   are   made 


of  prevalent  adulterations  and  general  condi- 
tions of  poor  quality  existing  in  the  seed  trade. 
The  proper  conditions  for  storage  under  varying 
climatic  conditions  are  being  worked  out.  The 
deterioration  of  grain  in  transit  is  being  studied 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  present  conditions. 
In  co-operation  with  other  offices  of  the  bureau, 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  is  being  produced  which 
is  adapted  to  particular  localities. 

Plant  Analysis  Laboratory. 
C.  C.  Moore,  Chief. 
On  July  1,  1904,  this  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished and  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 
composition  of  fertilisers,  in  which  work  the 
laboratory  will  co-operate  with  the  referees  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
studying  methods  of  analysis  of  fertilisers  and 
fertilising  substances.  Miscellaneous  examina- 
tions of  fertilisers  are  not  made.  The  labora- 
tory is  also  to  investigate  the  constitution  of 
plants  and  is  authorised  to  collaborate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  chemical  in- 
vestigation of  problems  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are 
mutually   interested. 

Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Entomologist  and  chief,  L.  O.  Howard. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  obtains  and  dis- 
seminates information  regarding  injurious  in- 
sects affecting  field  crops,  fruits,  small  fruits  and 
truck  crops,  forests  and  forest  products,  and 
stored  products ;  studies  insects  in  relation  to 
diseases  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  as  ani- 
mal parasites ;  experiments  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  beneficial  insects,  and  with  the  fungous 
and  other  diseases  of  insects,  and  conducts  ex- 
periments and  tests  with  insecticides  and  in- 
secticide machinery.  It  is  further  charged  with 
the  investigations  in  apiculture  and  sericulture. 
The  information  gained  is  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  bulletins  and  circulars.  Much  museum 
work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  insects  of  the  National  Museum,  and  insects 
are  identified  for  experiment  stations  and  other 
public  institutions  and  private  individuals.  The 
work  of  this  bureau  is  organised  unc>i  sections, 
among  which  are:  — 

Fruit   Insect  Investigations. 
A.     L.     Quantance,     in    charge     of     deciduous 

fruits ;    C.    L.    Marlatt,    in  charge   of  tropical 

fruits. 

This  field  of  inquiry  includes  the  study  of 
insect  enemies  of  orchard  fruits,  and  is  also 
divided  into  subsections  :  (a)  Investigations  cf 
the  insect  enemies  of  deciduous  fruits,  such  as 
the  Pear,  Peach,  Tlum  and  Apple,  as  illustrated 
by  work  recently  completed  on  the  codling 
moth  ;  (b)  work  on  the  insect  enemies  of  Orange 
and  other  Citrus  fruits,  Olive,  Fig,  and  other 
subtropical   fruits. 

Truck  Crop  and  Small  Fruit  Insect 
Investigations. 

F.  H.  Chittenden,  in  charge. 
This  field  of  investigation  relates  particularly 
to  the  insects  affecting  garden  vegetables  and 
small  fruits,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  small  plant  in  the  department  grounds 
for  the  experimental  study  of  the  insects  affect- 
ing such  crops.  The  enormous  increase  in  truck 
farming  and  in  the  growth  of  small  fruits  in  this 
country  leads  to  constant  demands  for  special 
information  covering  this  field. 

Insecticide  and  Insecticide  Machinery 
Investigations. 

C.  L.  Marlatt,  in  charge. 
This  section  covers  the  entire  field  of  practi- 
cal experimentation  with  insecticides  and  in- 
secticide machinery.  A  chemist  working  in  CO-  • 
operation  with  this  bureau  is  detailed  by  th« 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  take  charge  of  the 
analyses  and  tests  of  new  insecticides.  Field 
operations   and   experiments     are    conducted   oa 
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growing  trees  and  vegetables.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  employment  of  mineral  oils  as  a 
means  of  destroying  insects  has  led  to  a  special 
investigation  of  this  subject  now  in  progisss. 

Investigations   of   Insects   Affecting   Shade 

Trf.es  and  Ornamental  Plants. 
(Under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Entomo- 
logist, assisted  by  F.  H.  Chittenden.) 
This  constitutes  a  section  separate  from  the 
investigations  on  the  insect  enemies  of  forests, 
and  although  some  of  the  insects  are  identical 
the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  them  is  in  most 
cases  quite  distinct.  It  includes  the  economic 
treatment  of  borers,  tree  defoliators,  scales  and 
aphides,  as  well  as  other  insects  that  affect  trees 
in  public  parks  and  in  the  streets  of  large  cities. 
A  number  of  insects  of  this  class,  importations 
from  Europe,  such  as  the  leopard  moth,  gipsy 
moth,  brown-tail  moth,  and  imported  willow 
curculio,  are  demanding  more  attention  3'ear  by 
year.  This  section  includes  also  investigation 
of  insects  affecting  greenhouse  and  garden  orna- 
mental plants  and  trees. 

Introduction  of  Forf.icn  Beneficial  Insects. 
(Under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Entomologist.) 
Results  of  extraordinary  value  in  the  control 
•f  certain  imported  insect  pests  have  been 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  their  natural 
enemies,  and  two  or  three  notable  successes  have 
resulted  in  the  annual  saving  of  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  since  its 
origin  as  a  division.  The  introduction  of 
enemies  of  the  boll  weevil  and  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths  comes  in  this  field.  When  such 
work  is  carried  out  by  expert  entomologists  there 
need  be  no  risk  of  introducing  injurious  form  =  . 
but  if  attempted  by  private  individuals  there  is 
danger  of  the  introduction  of  harmful  species. 
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PROFESSOR  ERICH  TSCHERMAK 

is  well  known  among  students  of  heredity  for  his 
valuable  contributions  to  this  subject.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  who  indepen- 
dently discovered,  by  means  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, the  regularity  in  the  process  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  characters;  and  simultaneously  with 
Professors  de  Vries  and  Correns,  he  announced 
these  observations,  and  the  re-discovery  of  Men- 
del's forgotten  papers  in  which  the  same  principles 
were  first  made  known.  Professor  Tschermak 
has  followed  up  these  first  experiments  with  many 
others  on  Pisum,  Phaseolus,  Cereals,  &c,  and 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  extension  of  the 
subject.  He  attended  and  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  recent  Hybridisation  Con- 
ference.' He  is  now  professor  in  the  Vienna  High 
School  for  Agriculture.  He  comes  of  a  dis- 
tinguished scientific  family,  his  father  being  the 
veteran  Professor  of-  Mineralogy  in  Vienna. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 
Mr.  Valentine  Collins,  of  58,  Lowden  Road, 
Lower  Edmonton,  sends  for  our  inspection  a 
flower-pot, -with  a  small  moveable  zinc  trav  in- 
serted on  one  side  just  above  the  drainage-hole. 
The  value  of  this  is  doubtful.  A  similar  trav  in- 
serted on  an  earthenware  stand  on  which  a  pot 
may  be  placed  is  more  likely  to  be  of  service  in 
the  case  of  plants  grown  on  a  window-sill  and 
periodically  drenched  with  water. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Aitle  Kruger's  Dickstiel,  so  named  from  its  thick, 
fleshy  stalk.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovoid  conic,  yellow, 
red  on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh  white,  delicate,  sweet  and 
vinous  in  flavour,  November  to  March.  L.  SpiUh  in  Garten 
Flora,  tab.  1,553,  August. 

Iris  Lorteti.— Revue  de  I' Horticulture  Beige,  August  1. 

Iasminum  nitidum.  —  Revue  de  1'Horticulture  Beige, 
August  I. 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Sutton's  Evergreen  Dwarf  Bean.— This 

is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  acquisition  among  vege- 
tables. It  is  the  heaviest  cropping  dwarf  variety 
that  I  know  ;  the  plants  are  laden  with  pods. 
From  a  row  consisting  of  about  30  plants,  placed 
6  inches  apart,  when  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
ungathered  for  a  week  after  a  first  picking,  no  less 
than  10  lbs.  weight  of  excellent  pods  were  gathered. 
Providing  the  flowersset  readily  under  artificial  con- 
ditions it  should  prove  a  valuable  vasiety  for 
forcing.  G.  H.  Head,  Kingston  Manor  Gardens, 
Taunton. 

Late  Strawberry.— Undoubtedly  the  best 
late  Strawberry  is  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  which 
comes  into  full  bearing  after  Royal  Sovereign, 
President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  have  finished. 
If  but  two  varieties  are  required  for  all  purposes, 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Givon's  Late  Prolific  will 
furnish  a  supply  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  beginning  of  August.  The  habit  of  growth  of 
the  latter  is  compact,  the  trusses  of  fruit  being 
carried  well  above  the  foliage.  If  late  fruit  is  in 
demand,  it  will  repay  for  extra  labour  entailed. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  August  2,  good  sized  and 
excellently  flavoured  fruits  are  being  gathered 
daily.     S.  £.,  Lavington  Park. 


PROF.    TSCHERMAK, 

Blackberries.  -The  Blackberry  crop  for  190G 
should  eventually  prove  one  of  the  heaviest  known 
Never  belore  has  there  been  such  a  set ;  it  is  so 
thick  that  everywhere  the  brambles  are  loaded.  It 
needs  but  a  good  soaking  rain  to  ensure  a  crop 
almost  phenomenal  in  amount.  Rain  is  badly 
needed  throughout  the  district.  H.  R.,  Maidstone, 
August  11,   1906. 

Weather  and  Fruit  Crops  in  N.W.  of 
Scotland. — Now  that  the  season  is  far  enough 
advanced  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  crops 
will  be  like,  it  may  be  of  value  to  compare  it  with 
other  seasons  and  other  places.  January  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  good  winter  month  for  the  dis- 
trict, mild  days  alternating  with  frcst,  rain  and 
some  snow.  The  weather  in  February  was.  how- 
ever, bad,  for  we  experienced  heavy  snowstorms 
and  hard  frost,  and  had  the  most  severe  snow- 
storm that  has  been  known  in  the  district  for  11 
years  past,  the  mail-coach  roads  being  completelv 
blocked  for  weeks.  March  was  a  cold,  wet  month. 
Two  weeks  in  April  were  abnormally  warm  for  the 
time  of  year,  but  the  following  weeks  until  the 
beginning  of  July  were  dull,  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture, so  that  no  growth  was  made,  consequently 
everything  is  very  late.  Peas  sown  in  the  middle 
of  March  are  only  now  ready  for  use.  Cauli- 
flowers sown  in  heat  on  January  30,  and  after- 
wards pricked  into  boxes  before  being  planted 
out,  are  just  beginning  to  "  turn  in."  The 
following  remarks  concern  the  fruit  crop.  The 
Apple  yield  is  below  average,  some  trees 
having  none,  others  have  an  average  crop. 
Pears  are  not  grown  outside.  Plums  are  below  the 
average.  Of  Cherries  there  have  been  none  ; 
when  in  bloom  most  of  the  trees  had  nothing  but 


a  calyx,  being  quite  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistil. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  not  grown 
outside.  Small  fruits  are  an  average  crop  and 
good,  Strawberries  under  an  average  yield  and 
of  bad  quality.  To  sum  up,  it  is  the  latest  and  the 
worst  season  I  can  remember.  Hariy  Lots,  Brae- 
more  Gardens,  Garve,  Ross-shire,  N.B. 

Two    Cape    Plants    now    in    Season. — I 

recently  saw  at  a  country  village  flower-show  two- 
Cape  plants  which  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  them.  Both 
were  exhibited  in  the  cut  state,  andi^were  mm  It 
admired.  One  was  the  beautifully  chaste  Watsonia 
Ardernei  ;  the  other  Gladiolus  psittac'mus.  The 
Watsonia  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been, 
owing  probably  to  the  cultural  details  being  in-  ■ 
sufficiently  understood,  for  although  its  culture 
is  quite  simple  a  little  neglect  or  misundi  r- 
standing  will  cause  a  complete  failure,  and  render 
the  plant  unpopular.  When  better  known  there 
surely  is  a  great  future  for  this  flower.  The 
Gladiolus  was  exhibited  in  a  vase  containing  spikes. 
of  G.  Brenchleyensis,  and  made  a  delightful  con- 
trast. The  bright  yellow  of  the  falls  and  the  ' 
yellow  splashes  in  the  brilliant  hood  caused  the 
flower  to  find  many  admirers.  This  Gladiolus  is. 
I  believe,  the  parent  of  G.  Brenchleyensis  and 
Gandavensis.     H.  R.,  Maidstone,  August  11,  1906 

Catalpas  in  Flower.-  In  the  column  headed 
"  London  Day  by  Day."  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
the  9th  inst.,  I  notice  the  following  : — "  This  year 
the  show  of  the  handsome  bloom  of  Catalpa  bigno- 
nioides  ....  is  disappointingly  very  sparse 
in  the  London  district.  The  parent  tree  in  this 
country — traditionally  said  to  nave  been  planted 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens — has  not  a 
single  flower."  Not  having  seen  the  specimen 
this  season,  I  cannot  remark  upon  its  floral  con- 
dition, but  Mr.  H.  S.  Martin  writes  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  the  same  paper,  stating  that  there  is  a 
tree  "covered  with  magnificent  bloom  "  at  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N.  The  tree  in  our  own  garden  is  also 
flowering  well  ;  in  fact,  better  than  in  former  yeai 
The  association  with  Lord  Bacon  can  only  he 
"traditional,"  Catalpa  bignonioides  (or  syringa  - 
folia)  having  been  first  introduced  from  Amerii  1 
in  1726,  whereas  the  great  statesman  died  in  1626 
That  Lord  Bacon  planted  a  tree  exactly  100  years 
after  his  death  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  many 
popular  errors  kept  up  by  tradition.  Lionel  A'. 
dels.  Crawshay,  Rosefield, Sevcnoalts, August  13,  1901) 

LASTREA      MONTANA       VAR.      TRUNCATA.        I 

cently  at  Thirlmere,  on  the  flank  of  Helvellyn,  1 
found  two  plants  of  this  curious  variety,  in  whii  li 
the  frond  ends  abruptly  and  squarely,  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  normal  length,  with   the  midrib  pro- 
jecting about  half  an  inch  and  ending  in  a  sharp 
point,   while  all  the  side  divisions  or  pinna:  end 
equally  abruptly  with  minute  pointed  projections. 
The  frond   forms  thus  an  oblong  parallelogram 
tapering,  however,  somewhat  to  the  base  instead 
of   being   lanceolate   or   spear   bead  shaped.       A 
curious  fact  is  that  though  this  form  of  variation 
is  by  no  means  common  in   Ferns,   it  occurs   so 
frequently  in  this  particular  species  that  among  the 
Fern  hunters  of  the  lake  district  it  is  termed  the . 
"beginner's  Fern"   since  its  frequent  occurrence 
and  prominent  character  make  it  so  easy  of  recog- 
nition.   A  further  remarkable  fact,  however,  is  that  , 
this  peculiarity  is  exactly  imitated  in  the  damagi 
caused   to   young   normal  fronds  by  some  in 
which  appears  t9  have  a  temporary  domicile  in  the 
coiled  up  tips,  and  by  devouring  the  growing  points 
symmetrically   causes    the    subsequent     develop- 
ment to  assume  a  truncate  form  quite  indistinguish- 
able superficially  from  the  true  truncate  variation,  j 
On  close  examination,   however,   it  may  be 
that  the  thorn-like  projections  are  absent,  and  on  ■ 
examination  with  a  lens  a  minute  brown  scar  at 
the  tip  may  be  seen  on  the  terminations  of  the  main 
and  secondary  midribs  ;  such  fronds  also  only  occur  . 
singly  and  in  association  with  normal  ones  on  the, 
same  plant.     This,  however,  by  itself  is  no  criterion  , 
of   imitative   truncation    by  damage,   since  single 
fronds  of  the  true  truncate  and  thorned  condition, 
often   occur   on   otherwise   normal   plants.      The , 
damaged  fronds  are  so  frequent  in  some  localities' 
as  to  suggest  that  the  true  truncate  varieties  are. 
due  to  inheritance  of  the  thus  acquired  form,  a. 
theory  which  I  do  not  credit  fora  moment,  though 
the  association  is  the  more  striking  since  we  know, 
of  no  parallel  case  in  other  species.     L.  m.  truncata 
I  have  found  on  several  occasions   at  Aberfeldy. 
Aberfoyle,  Strathblane,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland, 
and.  as   I  have  said,  it  occurs  frequently  in   the 
English  lake  district.     C .  T.  Druery. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  14.— The  displays  at  the  meeting  held 
on  this  date  formed  a  very  pleasing  show, 
for  the  Hall  was  well  furnished  with  exhibits, 
and  many  visitors  expressed  surprise  that  such 
a  good  exhibition  should  be  found  at  this  sea- 
son. Groups  of  Orchids  and  other  flowers  were 
finely  shown,  and  there  were  also  some  meri- 
torious exhibits  of  fruit.  A  collection  of  Gladioli 
was  staged  of  remarkable  quality.  Hardy  flowers 
were  again  a  prominent  feature,  and  one  very 
large  group  was  composed  entirely  of  showy 
annuals.  That  autumn  is  approaching  was  evi- 
denced by  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Dahlias  from 
the  open.  Each  of  the  committees  granted 
awards  to  novelties,  although  not  so  many  as 
is  generally  the  case.  The  Floral  Committee 
gave  five  Awards  of  Merit,  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee one  Award  of  Merit  to  a  big-lipped 
Cypripedium,  and  the  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Committee  raised  the  award  to  the  culinary  Pea 
"  Sweet  Content "  that  was  figured  on  p.  98 
from  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  First-Class  Cer- 
tificate. At  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  in  the 
afternoon  22  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  society. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  T.  W.  Tur- 
ner, J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Barr,  George  Gordon, 
J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Wm.  Howe,  C.  K.  Fielder, 
fchas.  Jeffries,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Charles 
Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W. 
P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James, 
George  Paul,  James  Walker  and  Geo.  Nichol- 
son. 

The  biggest  group  of  plants  in  the  Hall  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  Keif  (gr.  to  Miss  Adamson, 
Regent's  Park,  London).  The  exhibit  almost 
filled  one  side  of  the  building,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  ground  against  the  wall.  Tall 
Palms  formed  a  background  for  masses  of  Cala- 
diums,  Dieffenbachias,  Begonia  Rex,  and  other 
ornamental-leaved  subjects,  among  which  were 
interspersed  flowering  plants — Agapanthus  urn- 
bellatus,  Plumbago  capensis,  Celosias,  &c.  All 
the  plants  looked  remarkably  healthy,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  they  were  grown  so  near 
to  the  heart  of  London.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelwaj  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
showed  spikes  of  Gladioli  in  their  usual  superb 
style.  No  fewer  than  180  distinct  varieties  were 
displayed  in  the  exhibit,  including  several  new 
varieties  ;  four  of  the  best  of  these  are  described 
under  Awards.  To  attempt  a  description  of  the 
more  beautiful  would  be  a  difficult  task,  for 
each  kind  appeared  as  charming  as  its  neigh- 
bour. We  can  only  state  that  they  represented 
the  very  best  shades  of  colours,  and  each 
showed  fullness  of  flower  and  large,  bold  spikes. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  The  Nurseries,  Saff- 
ron Walden,  showed  Hollyhocks,  of  which 
flowers  they  are  noted  growers.  All  were  double 
varieties,  and  each  had  a  very  full  centre,  set 
off  by  a  collar-like  row  of  outer  guard-petals. 
Miss  Lizzie  King  represents  their  newest 
variety,  the  colour  being  a  good  deep  shade  of 
yellow.  As  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  we  may 
name  Peri  (cream),  Salmon  Queen,  Black 
Knight  (very  dark,  verging  on  black),  James 
Allen  (mulberry),  and  Walden  Primrose.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal. ) 

Mr.  Geo  Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
had  sprays  of  many  interesting  plants.  Pavia 
macrostachya  has  trusses  of  white  floweTS,  with 
very  long  stamens,  that  are  tipped  with  small, 
red-coloured  anthers.  Tamarix  aestivalis  pro- 
duces long,  feathery  plumes  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  Rose  Acacia  Bessoniana 
has  stems  covered  with  red  spiney  hairs  ;  the 
corolla  is  also  hairy.  Many  ornamental  leaved 
trees  were  shown,  of  which  we  may  mention 
the  large-leaved  Lime  Tilia  americana  latifolia, 
and  Catalpa  purpurea,  the  latter  being  in 
flower.  Other  interesting  things  were  Aronia 
floribunda — in  fruit — Calycanthus  occidentalis, 
and  Amorpha  canescens. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son,  The  Nur- 
series, Nether  Green,  Sheffield,  filled  one  of  the 
large  central  tables  with  varieties  of  F'uchsias. 
The  flowers  were  not  in  the  best  condition,  and 
the  blooms  bore  evidences  of  injury  in  transit. 


Large  double  white  varieties  were  prominent. 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt  has  very  large  white 
flowers,  with  a  suffusion  of  pink.  Sylvia  is  also 
a  double  white  flower,  the  bells  being  very  long 
and  very  freely  produced.  Alice  Hoffman  is  a 
pleasing  "bedder."  It  is  fine  in  habit,  and  has 
a  bright  rosy  calyx  over  a  corolla  of  pure  white. 
Messrs.  Artindale  also  exhibited  a  batch  of 
Pentstemons.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Dahlias  from  the  open,  the  first  display  of 
the  season,  were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey.  He  had 
both  Cactus  and  shov;  varieties.  Gaiety— a 
suffusion  of  rose  in  yellow — Imperial — imperial 
suggests  the  shade  of  purple — Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth,  and  Warrior  (scarlet)  are  four  splendid 
show  varieties.  Among  the  Cactus  type  were 
seen  most  of  last  season's  acquisitions  and 
standard  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Market  Hall,  Birming- 
ham, displayed  a  very  large  assortment  of  border 
Phloxes.  The  beautiful  white  Fiancee  at- 
tracted attention.  Sheri3  Ivory  is  also  one  ot 
the  best  kinds  ;  the  colour  is  salmon  pink,  with 
a  deeper-coloured  eye.  Sylphide  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  white  Phlox :  this  was  also  shown  well. 
Etna  (scarlet),  Dame  de  Beaute  (pale  mauve), 
and  Josephine  Gerbaux  are  other  first-class  kinds. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  fine  assortment  of  hardy  flowers,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  annuals.  They  showed  China 
Asters  in  all  the  best  varieties,  Sweet  Sultans, 
the  gorgeous  Salpiglossis  in  many  tints,  Lava- 
teras,  Zinnias,  border  Pinks,  Scabiosa  grandi- 
flora,  Calliopsis,  Rudbeckias,  and  a  host  of  other 
pretty  things.  Specially  meritorious  were  varie- 
ties of  Antirrhinums,  Fire  King  (fiery  orange), 
Defiance  (deep  orange),  and  Brilliant  Rose  being 
remarkably  fine.    (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  a  selection  of  border 
flowers,  such  as  garden  Phloxes,  Kniphofias, 
Gladioli,  Gaillardias,  Liliums,  Rudbeckias,  and 
other  seasonable  Composites,  Statice,  &c.  A 
double  form  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  a  use- 
ful flower  for  decorative  purposes.  Pans  of 
brilliantly-coloured  Nymphaeas  were  arranged 
along  the  front  of  the  exhibit.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield  and  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  staged  27  distinct  varieties  of 
hardy  Nymphaeas.  Among  new  varieties  Wil- 
liam Doogue  has  large  creamy-white  flowers, 
with  a  suspicion  of  rose,  the  petals  being  well 
set  off  by  the  yellow  centre  of  stamens  ;  James 
Gurney  is  a  medium-sized  claret-coloured 
flower;  and  a  small  kind  named  N.  Leydekeri 
rosea  prolifera.  The  varietal  names  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  flower,  the  colour  being  rose,  and  the 
two-dozen  flowers  exhibited  were,  with  others, 
gathered  from  one  plant.  At  the  back  of  the 
Nymphaeas  was  an  array  of  border  flowers.  A 
nice  batch  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  furnished  a 
pleasing  effect  of  colour.  The  floriferous 
Physostegia  virginica,  showy  spikes  of  Liatris 
pycnostachya,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  &c,  were 
relieved  with  ornamental  Rushes  and  Grasses. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  showed  border  flowers  in 
variety.  We  noticed  some  improved  kinds  of 
Montbretias,  Westwick  being  one  of  the  best. 
Hardy  Nymphaeas  in  many  choice  varieties — N. 
tuberosa  rosea  has  fragrance  in  addition  to 
beauty — Phloxes,  Liliums,  Gladioli,  rose- 
shaded  Lupins,  &c,  are  some  of  the  principal 
subjects   displayed.      (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants., 
showed  garden  flowers  in  great  variety.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  were  a  number  of  Knip- 
hofias. Scabiosa  caucasica,  Crinum  Powelli, 
Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel,  an  assortment  of 
Gladioli,  &c,  were  seen  with  others  of  equal 
beauty.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nur- 
series, Feltham,  Middlesex,  staged  a  nice  array 
of  border  flowers,  the  group  having  as  an  edg- 
ing vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  sprays  of  Sta- 
tice profusa.  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Scabiosas, 
Pinks,  Delphiniums,  Aconitums,  Pentstemons, 
4c,  were  all  well  shown.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.  I 
The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  staged 
a  small  collection  of  border  flowers  and  Alpine 
plants. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  showed  vases  of  the  large  white  Chrys- 
anthemum    maximum      "The     Speaker,"      and 


others  of  Carnations,  with  pot  plants  of  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison  varieties. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  a  batch  of  the  old  Cassia 
corymbesa,  their  new  Smilax  (Asparagus  me- 
deoloides)   and  a  few  other  plants. 

Mrs.  Stanton,  Child's  Hill,  London,  N.W., 
showed  a  very  large  plant  of  Nephrolepis  in  a 
small  hanging  basket. 

A  new  pink-coloured  border  Carnation  was 
shown  by  Claude  Watney,  Esq.,  Garston 
Manor,  Watford  (gr.  Mr.  Dyke). 

Mr.  John  Cooper,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Chipping  Norton,  showed  a  shapely  Carnation 
named  Roy  Morris — the  colour  is  rich  scarlet. 
Another  named  Mrs.  J.  Cooper  is  flesh  or  pale- 
pink  colour. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom, 
London,  showed  dwarf  Antirrhinums  and 
double-flowering   Hollyhocks. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  displayed  ornamental  foliage 
plants  suitable  for  stove  and  greehouse  decora- 
tion. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Rose  Gottfried  Keller. — A  single  variety  of  the 
Austrian  Briar  type,  with  exquisitely-tinted 
petals.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Froebel,  of  Zurich, 
the  parents  being  Austrian  Briar  and  a  Tea 
variety.  The  flowers  more  resemble  those  of  the 
Briar,  the  Tea  blood  being  more  apparent  in  the 
wood  and  foliage.  The  petals  are  a  soft  rose- 
pink  shade  in  their  upper  parts,  merging  to  a 
yellow  centre.  The  flowers  show  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  doubling.  They  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced, and  a  succession  is  maintained  through 
the  season.  Shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  Ches- 
hunt. 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Cecil  Baring.— A  very  large 
flower  of  pale  sulphur  or  lemon  shade,  with  a 
remarkable  lower  petal  that  forms  a  distinct 
lip.  This  is  coloured  at  its  extreme  end  of  a  sul- 
phur yellow,  and  passes  to  a  canary  yellow 
shade,  and  behind  this  it  is  densely  spotted  with 
bright  red.  The  uppermost  petal  is  very  re- 
flexed.  The  spike  is  tall,  the  flower-bearing 
portion  being  18  inches  to  2  feet  long. 

G.  White  Knight. — A  very  bold  flower  with 
massive  white  petals,  the  lower  ones  showing 
traces  of  rose-coloured  guiding  lines.  The 
stamens  are  pale  lavender  coloured. 

Golden  Fay.— A  variety  showing  a  desirable 
break  in  colour,  approaching  yellow.  The  lip 
has  an  orange-coloured  blotch,  with  carmine 
stripes  running  through  it.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  hooded  in  the  young  state. 

G.  Mrs.  Coddington.—A  flower  of  remarkably 
pleasing  shape,  and  one  having  exquisite  col- 
ouring. The  two  lower  petals  of  the  inner 
whorl  are  heavily  marked  with  violet  carmine, 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  splash  of  yellow. 
The  upper  petals  are  suffused  and  dotted  with 
rose. 

The  four  Gladioli  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  J.  W.  Odell, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H.  G. 
Morris,  Arthur  Dye,  Walter  Cobb,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  T. 
W.  Bond,  and  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE., 
C.V.O. 

For  the  time  of  year  there  was  a  very  fine  show 
of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  in  which  the  main  feature  was  a  selection 
of  their  fine  strain  of  Laelio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis, 
whose  flowers,  always  fine,  exhibit  considerable 
variation  in  colour,  most  of  them  being  rosy-lilac 
with  large  purple  labellums.  One  distinct  form 
had  pale  yellowish  sepals,  and  petals  with  lilac 
tint  in  the  veining,  and  a  reddish-purple  lip.  The 
group  was  completed  with  good  forms  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum, 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  Brasso-Lajlio-Cattleya 
Mackayi,  a  nice  plant  of  Odontoglossum  bic- 
tonense  album,  Aerides  Lawrenceanum,  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild,  Theodora  gumesioides,  EpideD- 
drum  Medusa?,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very 
interesting  group  in  which  several  forms  of  their 
splendid  type  of  Odonloglossum  Rolfeae  were 
displayed.  The  flowers  of  all  were  large  and 
finely 'formed,  the  ground  colour  varying  from 
white  to  primrose,  and  with   showy  purple  mark- 
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ings.  Two  spotted  forms  of  O.  crispum ;  a  plant 
of  the  dwarf  Oncidium  macranthum  nanum, 
which  never  produces  a  long  trailing  spike  ;  a  very 
fine  Miltonia  Schrodenana,  several  of  the  pretty 
Anaectochilus  Thompsoni  var.  Gentilii,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Berthe  Fournier,  several  good  L.-C. 
callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Issy,  Cattleya  Vulcan,  C. 
Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  calummata  nobilior,  C.  Lord 
Rothschild,  and  various  hybrid  Cypripediums, 
Sec,  were  also  included. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  staged  a  group  in 
which  were  varieties  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Remula,  and  various  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  of  which  C.  Wottoni  was  the  best. 
Species  and  varieties  were  represented  by  Saccola- 
bium  ampullaceum,  Masdevallia  Carderi,  and 
other  Masdevallias,  Scaphosepalum  pulvinare, 
Pleurothallis  scapha,  and  other  Pleurothallis, 
Brassia  Keiliana,  Caelogyne  Massangeana,  &c. 
(Silver   Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
neat  group  in  which  were  several  good  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  C.  bicolor  Grossii,  C.  granulosa, 
Catasetum  macrocarpum,  Mormodes  pardinum 
unicolorof  a  clean  yellow  tint ;  the  rare  and  pretty 
reddish-yellow  Epidendrum  pristes,  Dendrobium 
Dearei,  Oncidium  carthaginense,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgaie,  arranged 
an  effective  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
batch  of  Oncidium  varicosum,  having  in  front  a 
number  of  good  plants  of  Cypripedium  A.  de 
Lairesse  and  at  each  side  good  examples  of  Laelia 
crispa.  The  group  was  completed  with  Cattleya 
Harrisoniana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Harry- 
anum,  O.  Ilunnewellianum,  Dendrobium  Phalae- 
nopsis,  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans,  and  various  hybrid 
Orchids.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H,  White),  sent  an  interesting  collection  of 
rare  Orchids,  including  a  grand  specimen  of 
Platyclinis  filiformis,  Cycnoches  Egertonianum 
viride,  C.  maculatum,  Catasetum  fimbriatum  and 
its  variety  platypterum,  two  pretty  specimens  of 
the  loriferous  Odontoglossum aspidorhinum,  Den- 
dro'jium  glomeratum,  and  the  rare  Oncidium 
panduralum. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  sent  the  very  fine 
rose-purple  tinted  Cattleya  Warriniana,  "  Fowler's 
variety,"  with  a  strong  spike  of  six  large  flowers  ; 
two  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans  ;  the  dark 
coloured  Cypripedium  Bingleyense  var.  ./Eneas, 
and  C.  Penelope  (Morganiae  x  superbiens). 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  showed 
fine  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis, 
L.-C.  Nyssa,  L.-C.  Phryne.  L.-C.  Atalanta,  and 
L.-C.  elegans  Schroderiana. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  staged  a  small  group  of  his 
Laslio-Cattleya  Geoffrey  (L.  Lucasiana  x  C. 
Warscewiczii) .  The  flowers  are  formed  like  those  of 
a  small  L.  Jongheana,  with  an  elongated  crimped 
lip.  Sepalsand  petals  pale  lilac,  base  of  the  lip  white 
to  yellow,  front  and  margin  purple.  Mr.  Lucas 
also  showed  L.-C.  Lucasi  (L.  Iona  x  C.  War- 
scewiczii), a  pretty  flower  somewhat  resembling 
L.-C.  Ingrami,  and  various  hybrid  Cypripediums. 
F.  Ducane  Godman,  Esq  ,  Horsham  (gr.  Mr. 
Moody),  sent  a  specimen  of  Satyrium  carneum. 

M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  Ghent,  sent  a  small 
plant  of  Miltonia  Hyeana  (M.  Bleuana  x  M. 
vexillaria  Leopoldi).  Flower  white  with  faint 
rose  mark  in  centre  and  yellowish  mark  at  base 
of  lip. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit 
To  Cypripedium  Harri-Leeanum,  Park  Lodge  variety 
(Harrisianum  superbum  x  Leeanum),  from  E. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  Park  Lodge,  Eltham  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Carr).  A  very  fine  massive  and  dark-coloured 
hybrid.  Dorsal  sepal  large  and  bearing  many 
feathered  blackish  lines  and  a  bright  rose  tint 
extending  to  the  clear  white  margin.  Petals  and 
lip  broad  and  heavily  tinged  with  reddish-purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Cycnoches  Egertonianum  viride,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,    Bart.    (gr.    Mr.    W.    H.    White).     A 
singular  species  bearing  a  long   raceme   of   pale 
green  flowers. 

Cultural  Commendations. 

To   Mr.   H.   G.   Alexander  (Orchid   grower   cO 

Major  G.  L.   Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.)   for  the 

inflorescence  of  a  noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum 

cnspo-Harryanum.     The  two  spikes,  coming  from 


one  bulb,  were  5  feet  6  inches  long,  one  bearing 
24,  and  the  other,  with  11  branches,  49  flowers. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.)  for  a  noble  specimen 
of  Platyclinis  filiformis  with  about  100  spikes. 

Diploma  Awards. 

L.clio-Cattleya  elegans  and  Hybrids. — 1st 
Diploma. — L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier,  from  Messrs. 
Ciiarleswortii  &  Co.  2nd  Villoma. — L.-C.  ele- 
gans Turned,  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Davis). 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and  Hybrids. — 1st 
Diploma.— L.-C.  Nysa  gloriosa ;  2nd  Diploma  — 
L.-C.  bletchleyensis,  both  from  Jeremiah  Col- 
man, Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  Henry  Parr,  S.  Mortimer, 
Wm.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  Edwin  Beckett,  H.  Markham, 
Horace  J.  Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  Joseph  W.  Davis, 
F.  L.  Lane,  C.  Foster,  J.  Jaques,  and  Owen 
Thomas. 

Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  exhibited  a  number  of  pot  fruit  trees, 
and  dishes  of  various  indoor  fruits.  Apple,  Pear 
and  Plum  trees  were  in  pots,  most  of  which  were 
bearing  freely,  and  there  were  also  bunches  of 
Black  Hambro,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Foster's 
Seedling  Grapes  cut  from  pot  vines,  with  dishes  of 
Plums,  Kirke's  Seedling,  Jefferson  (a  good  dish), 
Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Atthems,  and  others, 
Early  Rivers'  Nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Gooseberries  in  variety,  Clapp's  Favourite  Pears, 
and  other  fruits.     (Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow  Nur- 
series, Hounslow,  Middlesex,  showed  a  dozen 
varieties  of  early  culinary  and  dessert  Apples.  A 
finely-coloured  sample  of  Lady  Sudeley  was  in- 
cluded, also  Goodenough's  Nonsuch — a  shapel) 
fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  with  a  pleasing  eye.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  a  solid  fleshed  variety. 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Pott's  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Red  Quarrenden  are  others  that  were  pro- 
minent.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  LAWSON,  garden  superintendent,  Horti- 
cultural College,  Swanley,  showed  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat 
Grapes  and  dishes  of  Peaches,  Sea  Eagle,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Princess  of  Wales,  all  of  first-class 
quality.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  showed 
eight  varieties  of  Peaches,  all  of  magnificent 
quality — Sea  Eagle,  Albatross,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Gladstone,  Warburton  Admirable,  Barrington, 
and  others.     (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Brace,  Doveridge  Hall,  near  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Wadeson),  showed  a  collection  of  hot- 
house fruits,  Grapes,  Melons,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Figs,  &c.  The  half-dozen  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  had  nicely  finished 
berries.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &.  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  London,  N.,  showed  well-fruited  trees  of 
Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick  Figs. 

Awards. 

Culinary  Pea  "  Quite  Content." — This  variety  had 
previously  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  is 
described  and  figured  on  p.  56.  The  Committee 
raised  the  award  to  a  First  Class  Certificate. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens. 


NEWBURY   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  6. — For  close  on  sixty  years  this 
Society  has  held  an  annual  flower  show,  and  the 
58th,  held  on  this  date,  was  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  superior,  to  the  previous  ones.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  and  the  attendance  a 
record  one.  The  show  was  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Goldwell  Park,  kindly  lent  by  F.  R.  Wilson, 
Esq.  The  park,  being  situated  on  rising  ground 
and  bordered  by  grand  old  trees,  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  display.  Superior  quality  obtained 
in  many  of  the  exhibits  ;  the  groups  were  more 
numerous  than  on  previous  occasions,  there 
being  six,  and  all  were  good. 

Plants. — The  leading  position  in  the  group 
classes  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lye  (gr.  to  J.  Liu- 
dell,  Esq.,  Sydmonton  Court),  and  although 
he  had  fewer  plants  than  his  competitors,  they 
were  more  beautifully  arranged.  Mr.  J. 
Howard  was  a  good  second,  and  the  veteran 
Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  was  third. 


In  the  class  for  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  T.  Surman 
(gr.  to  M.  H.  Best,  Esq.,  Donnington  Grove) 
had  the  only  collection,  the  class  being  one  of 
the  weakest  in  the  show,  but  large  plants  are 
now  not  much  grown.  For  foliage  plants  Mr. 
J.  Howard  (gr.  to  Lady  Sutton,  Benham  Park) 
was  well  to  the  front,  Mr.  Ross  being  awarded 
2nd  place.  For  Exotic  Ferns,  Messrs.  How  kSD 
and  F.  Lock  (gr.  to  G.  F.  Plevins,  Esq.,  Tile 
Barn)  won  in  the  order  named.  Coleus  were 
well  shown,  Messrs.  Surman  and  Johnson  taking 
the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively.  Fuchsias 
were  superb;  indeed,  they  are  always  a  feature 
at  Newbury,  for,  though  somewhat  small,  they 
were  otherwise  perfect  specimens.  Mr.  T.'  Si  i;- 
man  had  the  best  plants,  Mr.  P.  Mara  (gr.  to  Sir 
A.  Arbuthnot,  Newtown  House)  being  2nd. 
Messrs.  Surman  and  Howard  had  the  best  speci- 
men plants  in  bloom,  and  Messrs.  W.  R.  Cox 
and  C.  Ross  the  best  foliage  plants. 

Table  decorations,  though  less  extensive  here 
than  at  some  shov/s,  formed  an  attractive  feature. 
Miss  F.  Harroid  took  the  1st  prize,  her  table 
being  furnished  with  Carnation  Raby  Castle  ; 
2nd,  Miss  L.  Hakrold,  with  an  arrangement  of 
yellow  and  white  Iceland  Poppies.  Mrs.  T. 
Mercer  had  the  best  bouquet ;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Pab- 
ker  and  Miss  Knight  showed  the  best  flower 
sprays  and  buttonholes. 

Cut  flowers  in  the  open  classes  occupied  much 
table  space.  Strong  competition  was  seen  in 
the  class  for  a  collection  of  24  bunches.  The 
1st  prize  went  to  \Y.  St.  J.  Leng,  Esq.,  Welford 
Park  (gr.  Mr.  Randall),  whose  flowers  were 
beautifully  arranged;  2nd,  Mr.  D.  Bosley.  Dis- 
plays of  Roses  were  excellent.  Messrs.  Jef- 
ieries  &  Son,  Cirencester,  were  easily  1st  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sun,  Bath.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  Mr.  A.  Gait  (gr.  to  C.  E.  Keyser,  1 
Aldermaston  Court)  won  the  1st  prize  ;  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Smith  taking  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  in 
the  order  named.  Messrs.  Cox,  Galt,  and  S mi  i  ii 
had  the  best  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  Miss  B.  Frost  the 
best  bridal  bouquet.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  lien- 
ley,  won  in  the  class  for  Dahlias;  while 
Mr.  Newman  had  the  best  Carnations.  The 
classes  for  amateurs,  mechanics  and  artizans 
were  well  contested.  Indeed,' in  many  cases  the 
hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  were  equal  to  those 
in  the  open  classes. 

Fruit  occupied  much  space.  There  wat,  i  lack 
of  collections,  but  a  splendid  lot  c?li.e  from  Mr. 
J.  Howard,  Benham  Park,  he  having  beauti- 
fully-finished Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Melons,  and  Apricots.  The  same  exhibitor  had 
the  best  Pineapple.  Mr.  T.  SurmAn  showed  the 
premier  black  Grapes ;  Mr.  A.  Ross  the  best 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  while  Mr.  T.  Surman 
for  any  other  variety  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Gai.t  was 
1st  for  Melons,  and  Mr.  Lock  led  in  the  class  for 
Peaches ;  while  for  Nectarines,  Dessert  Apples, 
Culinary  Apples,  and  Pears  the  winners  were 
.Messrs.  Howard,  Ross,  Randall,  and  Surman 
respectively.  Cherries,  Figs,  and  Plums  were 
also  shown. 

Vegetables  were  staged  in  the  open  owing  to  the 
very  large  number  of  other  exhibits  staged  in 
the  tents.  The  quality  of  the  vegetables  shown 
was  splendid.  Potatos  were  remarkable  for  their 
clear  skin,  shape,  and  good  table  quality.  In 
both  the  classes  for  collection  of  vegetables  Mr. 
Lye,  of  Sydmonton  Court,  was  a' good  1st. 


BASINGSTOKE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  6. — The  30th  annual  summer  exhibi- 
tion  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Golding's  Park, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Lefroy,  and' was  in  every 
way  a  success. 

Plants. — Displays  of  plants  were  more  numer- 
ous than  usual.  In  the  class  for  nine  specimen 
plants  Mr.  J.  Wasley  (gr.  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke)  was  1st,  sta 
amongst  other  things,  a  specimen  of  Crinuin 
Mooreii,  with  24  flower  spikes^  and  a' freely- 
flowered  example,  4  feet  high,  of  Thun- 
bergia;  2nd,  Mr.  Neal  (gr.  to  John  Mares, 
Esq.,  Manor  House,  Basingstoke).  Exo'tic  Ferns 
of  good  quality  were  freely  contributed.  Mr.  J. 
Keen  (gr.  to  H.  Welch-Thornton,  Esq., 
Beaurepaire  Park)  won  the  1st  prize.  He  showed  a 
remarkably  fine  plant  of  Adiariturri  Fafleyense. 
Mr.  Kf.en  was  successful  for  a  specimen  foliage 
plant  with  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.'  Wasley  had 
the  best  flowering  plant  in  Cle'rqdendfdn  Bal- 
fourii.  The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  was  shown  by  Mr.  Best  (gr. 
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to  lr.  LeylAnd.  Esq.,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke). 
Soft-wooded  plants  were  numerous  and  good. 

Cut  flowers  made  an  interesting  feature.  Mr. 
Neville  (gr.  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles, 
Twyfordj  Winchester)  secured  the  premier 
awards  for  24  and  12  blooms,  and  for  12  Tea 
Roses.  Carnations  were  shown  well.  Mr.  Childs 
Igr  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  F.  Baking  Brown, 
Candover}  won  in  the  class  for  36  blooms  in  12 
varieties.  Mr.  Waslev  had  the  best  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers  in  12  varieties  and  the  best 
hardy  flowers. 

Fruit  of  good  quality  was  seen.  Mr.  Wasley 
took  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  varie- 
ties ;  also  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  Grapes, 
rnd  for  two  bunches  of  any  black  Grapes. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  all  classes 
were  shown  well.  Mr.  Best  won  the  2nd  prize 
in  several  classes,  and  he  secured  the  1st  place 
for  any  white  Grape  other  than  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria with  Foster's  Seedling,  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Vegetables  at  Basingstoke  arc  always  numerous 
and  good.  Mr.  Best  won  the  premier  award  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's,  Toogood's,  and  Carter's 
classes  respectively  with  first-class  produce. 


BISHOP'S    WALTHAM   HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

JolySI. — The  thirty-second  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society,  held  on  this  date,  was  in  every  way 
a  success.  This  association  was  started  as  a  cottage- 
garden  society,  and  it  has  done  much  to  encourage 
horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the 
cottage  element  it  has  progressed,  and  it  is  now 
quite  a  flourishing  society,  holding  annually  an 
excellent  show.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  has  been  the 
lion,  secretary  for  the  past  20  years. 

In  the-  class  for  six  specimen  plants  Mr.  G. 
Ellwood  (gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham)  was  an  easy  winner  ; 
'2nd,  Mr.  G.  Simmons  (gr.  to  E.  A.  Pontifex, 
Esq.,  Hill  Crest,  Bishop's  Waltham). 

Tuberous-rooting  Begonias  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Barnes  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Austin,  The  I  hickets, 
Bishop's  Waltham),  who  won  the  first  place  with 
high-class  blooms;  2nd,  Mrs.  Humpage,  Dell 
Cottage,  Swanmore.  The  best  Table  plants  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Ellwood. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  and  good.  For 
twelve  varieties  distinct  Mr.  Ellwood  staged 
indoor  varieties  of  a  choice  character,  and  won 
easily.  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  (gr.  to  T.  H.  Gillson, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  Cottage)  secured  the  2nd  place. 

Sweet  I'eas  were  a  strong  class.  For  a  collection 
of  these  flowers  Mr.  C.  H.  Holloway  (gr.  to  Lord 
Abekdare,  Longwood  House,  Winchester)  was 
1st.  Mr.  Cooper  (gr.  to  Miss  Gladstone, 
Harrington  Hill,  Swanmore)  being  2nd. 

Forthe  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Eckford.Wem, 
for  12  varieties  there  was  a  keen  competition.  Mr. 
H.  Wright  Anderson,  The  Firs,  The  Chase, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  was  successful,  winning  with 
high-class  blooms  that  were  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Bakn.es  won  in  the  class  for  six  bunches, 
the  prize  being  given  by  Messrs  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
and  Mr.  Holloway  secured  Mr.  Breadmore's 
prize  als?>  for  six  varieties. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  Roses  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Ellwood,  but  he  was  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  Childs  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Macrae,  Mearstoke 
House,  Bishop's  Waltham). 

For  a  similar  number  of  Rambling  Roses  the 
prizes  were  again  awarded  in  the  same  order. 
Carnations  made  an  interesting  display.  Mr. 
Cooper  won  in  the  class  for  six  bunches,  Mr. 
Ellwood  taking  2nd  place. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  put  up  an  imposing 
exhibit  in  .the  class  for  18  varieties  grown  out  of 
doors  which  won  for  him  the  premier  award. 
Mr.  Barnes  occupied  a  similar  position  for  12 
kinds,  Mr.  Childs  following. 

Table  decorations  are  always  a  great  feature  at 
this  exhibition,  and  on  this  occasion  no  fewer  than 
12  tables  were  seen.  In  the  open  class  Mr. 
Childs  was  awaided  the  premier  position  with  an 
'  arrangement  of  Carnations,  Gypsophila,  Ferns, 
&c  .,  all  lightly  disposed;  2nd,  Miss  L.  Payne, 
Frogmore,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

la  a  tlass  for  floral  decorations  devoted  to  ladie> 
only  there  was  sharp  competition.  Miss  G. 
Medlicott,  Swanmore  Vicarage,  won  with  Shirley 
Poppies  pleasingly  blended.  The  best  arranged 
vase  contained  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  in  masses, 
with  Gypsophila  nicely  intermixed. 

Fruit,  although  not  numerous,  was  good  in 
quality .     I*  a  class  for  sis  dishes  of  fruits  Mr. 


Ellwood  won,  showing  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, Melons,  and  Cherries,  and  the  same  grower 
won  in  the  smaller  class  for  four  dishes,  Grapes 
being  excluded. 

In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  outdoor  fruits 
Mr.  Barnes  took  the  1st  prize  with  excellent  pro- 
duce. Especially  fine  in  this  exhibit  was  a  dish  of 
Red  Astrachan  Apples. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Holloway,  he  having  the  variety 
Black  Hamburgh.  Exhibits  of  small  fruits  were 
numerous  and  good. 

Vegetables  were  abundant  and  of  high  quality. 
Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton,  offered 
prizes  for  eight  dishes,  that  brought  brisk  com- 
petition. Mr.  Barnes  won  with  a  high-class 
exhibit.  Mr.  Sherwood  (gr.  to  T.  H.  Gillson, 
Esq.,  Swanmore)  followed  closely. 

Mr.  Ellwood  won  Messrs.  Sutton's  and  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  and  Co.'s  first  prizes  for  six  varieties  of 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Sherwood  staged  the  premier  collection  of 
Potatos  in  six  varieties. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. — The  monthly  committee 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Thos.  Winter  in  the  chair. 
Four  new  members  were  elected  and  one  nomi- 
nated. The  deaih  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C. 
Marchant,  of  Haywards  Heath,  was  produced, 
and  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  books 
of  the  society  was  granted  to  his  nominee.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  in  the 
second  week  in  October ;  the  date  and  other 
particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Apples  Buried  for  Keeping. — In  reply  to 
"  Taylor,"  Somerset,  if  burying  or  clamping  Apples 
similar  to  Potatos,  I  have  found  they  keep  well 
until  February  and  March.  They  will  not  keep 
long  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  especially  if 
they  are  not  very  carefully  handled.  They  taste  a 
little  earthy,  but  this  flavour  is  lost  in  cooking,  and  if 
they  are  stored  in  tins  or  in  boxes,  I  imagine  they 
would  not  gain  this  flavour,  as  I  had  only  straw 
between  mine,  which  were  buried  more  in  the 
nature  of  experiment.  Northern  Greening  was 
the  variety  I  experimented  with.  G.  Fulford, 
Merstham. 


ANSWERS    TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  &c.  :  /.  C.  Cuttings  inserted 
in  sand  under  a  hand-light  in  September  in  the 
open  border  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  the 
following  spring .  Ivy  cuttings  can  be  propagated 
in  the  same  manner,  or  thickly  in  pots  in  a  close 
frame,  the  present  being  a  suitable  season  for 
the  work.  The  best  plan  of  raising  Grape  vines 
is  from  "  Eyes  "  or  single  buds.  They  should 
be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70p  to  80°  at  the 
end  of  January  and  be  kept  close  and  moist, 
when  they  will  readily  form  roots.  They  can 
also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  wood  in  the  rest 
state,  but  bottom  heat  is  almost  essential  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  roots. 

Apples  Cracking:  A.S.  The  cracking  is  caused 
by  a  fungus,  Fusicladium  dendriticum.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  14,  p.  22. 

Birch:  A.  B.  The  leaves  are  swarming  with 
aphides.  Try  spraying  the  tree  with  quassia 
water  or  even  soapy  water. 

Book  :  Miss  A.  R.  A.  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Diction- 
ary will  be  found  useful  for  your  purpose.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  department, 
price  9s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Celery  and  Leeks:  Constant  Reader.  The  system 
is  frequently  adopted  to  keep  the  stems  clean 
and  to  further  expel  the  light  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  green  chlorophyll.  We  have 
not  heard  it  recommended  in  the  case  of  Leeks. 
You  should  earth  the  plants  at  intervals,  begin- 
ning now  if  they  are  large  enough.  If  the  land 
has  wireworm  it  should  receive  a  dressing  of 
gas  lime  in  the  autumn  and  be  allowed  to  lie 
fallow  for  some  weeks  after.  Sow  the  plants 
you  mention  now,  and  for  further  information 
see  the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  to  be 
obtained  frcn"  our  publishing  department,  price 
7'd.  post  free. 


Fuchsias  :  E.  H.  Try  starvation,  apply  less 
water,  and  use  smaller  pots.  Other  questions 
next  week 

Globe  Artichokes  :  Correspondent.  See  note  on 
the  subject  in  our  Calendar — die  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, p.  129. 

Grapes  :  J.  T.  The  Grapes  are  both  shanked, 
and  the  Muscats  are  attacked  by  fungus.  With- 
out knowing  all  the  conditions  we  cannot  say 
for  certain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It 
may  be  too  much  or  too  little  water.  Look  to 
the  border,  and  next  season  spray  the  Vines 
with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Gumming:  R.J.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the 
account  of  gumming,  published  in  a  recent 
issue. 

Lily  :  F.  S.  What  you  send  is  a  distorted  form 
of  L.  auratum,  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
The  perianth-segments  are  all  greenish,  and  the 
stamens  are  replaced  by  carpels  which  form  a 
ring  around  the  true  carpels  in  the  centre,  a  vers 
interesting  case  but  one  which  we  fear  you  will 
not  appreciate. 

Melons:  Annoyed.  Your  plants  are  affected  with 
Melon-spot  caused  by  a  fungus  Cercospora 
melonis.  Remove  all  the  affected  plants  at 
once  and  burn  them.  Spray  the  healthy  plants 
with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture,  trying  it  first  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  strength  to  apply  it,  for 
if  you  use  it  too  strong  it  will  injure  the  foliage. 
—  W.H.D.  We  do  not  think  the  risk  would 
be  great,  but  as  it  is  much  better  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  we  should  certainly  recommend  you  not  to 
eat  the  fruit. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  0.  No.  3  (from  last  week). 
Napaea  dioica. — A.  F.  N.  Probab  y  Allium 
multirlorum.  You  should  have  sent  foliage. — 
R.  S.  Centaurea  suaveolens,  one  of  the  many 
varieties.  —  W.    Y.  S.     1,   Leycesteria  formosa; 

2,  Verbascumsp. ;  3,  Aconitum  Napellus,  poison; 
4,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  5,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum, 
poison. — F.  C.  L  Indigofera  decora. — A'.  S. 
Alonsoa  incisa.  It  does  very  well  as  a  summer 
bidding  plant. — A.  M.  1,  Phragmites  com- 
munis ;  2,  Eupatorium  cannabinum  ;  3,  Agri- 
monia  Eupatorium  ;  i.  Inula  dysenterica  ;  5, 
Hypericum  perforatum  ;  6,  Epilobium  hirsutum. 
— J.  M.  1,  Angelica  silvestns;  2,  Sison  Amo- 
nium;  3,  Dipsacus  pilosus ;  4,  Calamintha 
clinopodium  ;  5,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit.—  F.  E.  A. 
1,  Spergularia  rubra;  '2,  Pernettya  mucronata; 

3,  Centaurea  Jacea ;  4,  Lycium  sinense ;  5, 
Solidago  virga  aurea ;  6,  Syringa  Josikaea.- 
Miss  L.  Hedychium  Gardnertanum,  one  of  the 
Ginger  family. — Interested.  Rhus  Cotinus.  The 
true  flowers  are  not  iormed,  or  only  very  sparsely 
— while  the  tlower-stalks  are  very  numerous  and 
slender — forming  an  intricate  mass,  whence  the 
plant  is  called  the  Wig  Plant  — F.  S.  Hibiscus 
syriacus,  frequently  but  erroneously  called 
Althaea  frutex. — Batnm,  Russia.  1,  2,  5,  we  do 
not  know  these  plants,  and  they  are  not  included 
in  the  Index  Kewensis  ;  3,  New  Zealand  ;  4,  Chile. 

Nectarines:  W.  &•  T.  S.  The  stones  are  split 
and  decay  starts  from  the  centre  and  extends 
outwards,  which  indicates  a  too  liberal  supply  of 
water.     There  is  no  fungus  disease  present. 

P/eony  Failing  :  G.  W.  Without  seeing  a  por- 
tion of  the  plant  we  cannot  be  cer  ain,  but  we 
suspect  the  Paeony  disease,  Sclerotinia  pa:oniae 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  See  Gard.  chron., 
August  13,  1898,  wilh  figure. 

Tomato:  A.  G.  H.  A  dessert  variety  of  fair 
size.  We  can't  tell  the  name  from  the  berries 
only. 

To  Make  Lavender  Water  :  Inquirer.  To  one 
pint  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  add 
essential  oil  of  lavender  1  ounce,  essence  of 
ambergris  2  drachms  ;  put  all  into  a  quart  bottle 
and  shake  it  extremely  well.  You  would  not  be 
able  to  make  it  from  the  flowers  satisfactorily 
without  a  course  of  instruction  and  expensive 
apparatus. 

Willow:  A.  B.  The  galls  are  produced  by  a  fly, 
a  species  of  Cecidomyia.  You  can  do  nothing 
but  burn  as  many  of  the  affected  leaves  as  you 
can. 

Communications  Received. — C.  T.  D. — A.  W.,  Redruth, 
photo  with  thanks— Annoyed— W.  B. — H.  N.  R.,  Singapore 
— G.  W— Dr.  Franceshi-H.  W.  W.— A.  13.— W.  H.  D.- 
L.  H.  de  B.  C— A.  S.— T.  F.,  photo  (with  thanks)  under 
consideration— F.  M.— R.  H.  B.,  Stockholm— A.  B,  next 
week— G.  W.  K.— O.  T.,  with  thanks-E.  H.— J.  H., 
Rochester,  U.S.— T.  E.  W.-O.  S.,  Munster— F.  F.  Buxted, 
many  thanks,  we  shall  probably  use  the  illustration  later 
on-W.  B.— E.  H.— W.  H.  B.— W.  G.  S.-L.  Sutton— 
F.  J.  M.— S.  W.  F.— H.  W.  W.— W.  C.  B.— H.  J.  G— 
W.  G.  S.— J.  O'B.-H.  J.— B.  Sc— Quality  -A.  Y. 


For  Market  ami  Weather  Hearts  see  page  viti. 
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BALMAE,    KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

THERE  are  few  gardens  which  do  not 
yield  some  pleasure,  although  it  may 
be  that  this  is  mingled  with  regret  at 
so  many  unsatisfactory  features.  Old-world 
gardens,  however,  possess  a  special  charm, 
wherever  they  retain  their  ancient  features, 
mingled  though  these  may  be  with  the 
modern  in  the  shape  of  improved  varieties  of 
old  plants  or  others  unknown  when  the 
garden  was  first  made.  This  charm  is  all 
the  greater  when,  as  in  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  the  garden  is  the  pleasure. of  an 
owner  of  taste,  and  with  a  love  for  its  adorn- 
ment. 

Balmae,  Kirkcudbright,  the  residence  of 
the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  is  one  of  these  old 
places  which  one  still  meets  with  here  and 
there,  which  have  as  their  accessories  quaint 
'Id  gardens  embodying  the  features  of  by- 
days,  and  bearing  about  them  marks 
their  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  enclose 
Within  its  walls  a  variety  of  features,  so  t.  it, 
sheltered   from   the   storms    which   at    tim<  - 


sweep  swiftly  and  wildly  up  the  Solway,  the 
dwellers  in  the  mansion  near  by  might  enjoy' 
the  shady  and  the  sunny  walks,  the  little 
lawns,  the  miniature  lake,  which  lies  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  the  view  of  the 
flowers,  the  fruit,  and  the  vegetables,  which 
then,  as  now,  occupied  its  area. 

Balmae  is  also  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
garden  pilgrims,  and  these  seldom  find  their 
way  to  this  sequestered  spot,  which  lies  some 
five  miles  from  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  a  In  au- 
tiful  position,  close  to  .the  sea-coast  of  that 
portion  of  the  Solway  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Urr. 

The  mansion  itself  is  of  considerable  age, 
and  possesses  a  singular  architectural  feature 
in  the  shape  of  a  massive  portico  and  pillars, 
which  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  a  much 
larger  house,  and  which  set  one  wondering 
whether  they  were  part  of  the  original  plan 
or  were  added  at  a  later  period.  Although 
not  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  portico,  the 
mansion  is  of  good  size  and  of  the  good  old 
Scottish  type,  where  no  space  is  wasted  by  a 
redundance  of  architectural  features,  and 
eminently  suited  for  an  exposed  position  in  a 
rainy  district  such  as  this.  The  small  formal 
flower  garden  lies  to  the  back,  or  garden 
front,  and  consists  mainly  of  bedding  plants 
arranged  on  the  lawn.  This  is  surrounded 
with  trees  of  considerable  age  and  size,  and 
there  is  consequently  some  deficiency  of  sun 
for  the  plants,  which,  however,  are  looking 
well  despite  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
Some  good  Asters  wen-  among  them.  The 
garden  front  of  the  house  is  largely  covered 
with  creeping  plants. 

A  short  distance  from  the  mansion  we 
come  to  the  garden  proper,  which  is  of  large 
extent,  and  is  one  which  has  evidently  re- 
tained many  of  the  old  features  which  have 
characterised  it  for  years.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  such  a  garden,  but  an  attempt  must 
be  made.  The  walls  are  about  eleven  feet 
high,  and  are  mainly  covered  with  fruit- 
trees,  from  which  good  crops  are  generallv 
obtained.  This   year   fruit  is   much   more 

plentiful  than  is  general  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  walls  a  plentiful  supplv  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  other  fruits  has  been  secured.  A  notable- 
feature  of  the  fruit  walls  is  one  facing  al- 
most  north,  and  covered  with  Morello 
Cherries,  from  which  splendid  crops  are  de- 
rived. Hardy  fruits  are  those  most  cultivated 
here,  and  the  walls  are  thus  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  the  other  fruit 
trees  are  old,  but  good  crops  are  the  rule. 

As  with  fruits,  so  with  flowers.  Outdoor 
flowers  are  the  special  favourites  of  Lady 
Selkirk,  who  has  also  a  preference  for  the 
taller  and  bolder  hardy  flowers.  A  number 
of  these  have  been  at  Balmae  for  some  time, 
and  some  of  the  older  plants  are  hardlv  ever 
met  with  now  in  gardens.  One  cannot  de- 
tail the  flowers  at  length,  but  reference  may 
lie  made  to  some.  There  is  a  fine  plant  of 
Eremurus  robustus,  ten  feet  high  this  -  .1  on, 
a  handsome  Romneya  Coulteri,  a  number  of 
good  Delphiniums,  many  Phloxes,  Sida 
Napaea,  the  old  Salvia  glutinosa,  Phlomises, 
a  ujeat  mass  of  Geranium  striatum,  covering 
the  side  of  a  bank  near  the  conservatory,  and 
very  beautiful  indeed;  Celmatis  recta  and  C. 
integrifolia,  great  clumps  of  Eryngiums,  in- 
cluding" the  fine  E.  alpinum;  Statice  latifolia, 
an   exten-ive   collection    of  Asters,    including 


such  as  Edna  Marcia,  Terry's  Pink,  Perry's 
Favourite,  and  a  number  of  other  modern 
varieties,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older. 
Then  there  are  the  species  of  Asclepias,  sui  h 
Coreopsis  as  Eldorado  and  others,  Rud- 
beckias,  Inulas,  Cimicifugas,  Yerbascums,  .1 
great  number  of  plants  of  Veratrum  viride, 
giving  fine  spikes;  Monardas,  Campanulas, 
and,  in  short,  a  good  representation  of  the 
best  of  the  border  plants;  while  spring 
flowers  are  also  in  great  numbers,  including 
Irises,  Narcissi,  Snowdrops,  &c. 

The  Shrubs  in  the  garden  are  both 
numerous  and  interesting.  The  hardy 
Fuchsias  naturally  attract  attention,  as  there 
are  enormous  plants,  such  as  one  of  F. 
gracilis,  some  eleven  feet  high  in  a  border 
and  by  the  wall;  and  another  not  so  tall,  but 
of  huge  circumference,  and  in  the  open.  There 
are  Deutzias,  large  Berberises,  Roses,  both 
old  and  new,  bush  and  climbing;  large  old 
Tree  F.xonies,  and  enormous  bushes  of 
Rhododendrons. 

Among  the  trees  in  the  garden,  I  noted 
a  large  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  among  the  first  of  these  trees 
to  be  grown  in  this  country,  and,  witli  a 
couple  of  great  Yews,  is  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  little  lake  which  occupies  a  corner  of 
the  garden. 

A  most  unusual  feature  of  such  a  garden 
is  a  long  walk  covered  by  old  Sycamores, 
planted  on  either  side,  and  kept  pollarded. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  pollard  walk,  and 
is  a  pleasant  path  in  the  height  of  summer, 
and  looks  pleasing  even  in  winter.  Here  we 
come  upon  a  little  grassy  glade-like  corner 
with  an  Arundo  and  groups  of  large  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  other  shrubs;  and  anon  we 
wander  into  another  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  the  whole  being  more  attractive 
because  of  the  undulating  character  of  the 
ground,   which  is  of  a  varied  contour. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  omit  the  Sweet 
Peas,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  lines  and 
in  pyramids.  These  include  the  best  of  the 
newer  varieties,  and  among  them  a  group 
of  a  fine-coloured  sport  from  Countess 
Spencer,  which  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
Mr.  M'Guffog,  the  gardener  at  Balmae. 
Carnations  and  early  Chrysanthemums  are 
also  largely  cultivated,  with  other  annuals 
besides  the  Sweet  Peas. 

The  glass  department  is  not  extensive,  but 
is  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
household.  The  conservatory  is  well  sup- 
plied with  flowers  of  the  various  seasons,  and 
some  excellent  Begonias,  Zonal,  and  other 
Pelargoniums,  Celosias,  and  seasonable 
flowers  of  various  kinds  were  in  bloom.  The 
vineries  are  well  cropped  and  other  indoor 
fruits   and  plants   well  grown. 

The  vegetables  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  W.  M'Guffog,  and  he  has 
for  a  long  time  made  a  special  feature  of 
Onions,  which  have  been  looking  well  this 
year,  as  in  former  ones,  when  they  have  taken 
a  high  place  in  competition.  Othei 
tables  are  as  well  done  in  proportion,  and  the 
whole  garden  presents  a  number  of  interest- 
ing features.  One  not  seldom  seen  really 
lies  outside  the  garden  proper,  as  it  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  occupied  by  the  Chi  n  ii  s 
It  is  ornamented  with  thousands  of  plants  of 
the  charming  Erinus  alpinus,  which  glow 
admirably  in  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the 
wall.     S.  Arnott. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM 

^  CROSS. 
The  long-established  firm  of  Wm.  Paul  &  Son 
is   known  wherever  the   Rose  is  grown  for  the 
beauty   of   its   flowers  ;    and   probably   it   is   not 


the  Rose  as  would  have  filled,  could  they  have 
been  jotted  down  as  spoken,  several  pages  of 
this  journal  ;  and  not  alone  about  Ro-es,  for 
this  home  nursery  is  but  a  kind  of  sample 
ground,  where  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
everything  that  is  cultivated  at  the  branch  nur- 
series may  be  found.  These  latter  are  situated 
at  Loughton  and  at  Broxbourne. 


And  such  I  found  it  to  be — friable,  even  lumpy 
on  the  surface,  apparently  dry,  but  on  scraping 
a  hole  with  the  toe  of  the  boot  it  was  discovered 
to  be  agreeably  moist  below  ;  and  yet  they  had 
had  little  or  no  rain  and  a  brilliant  sun  overhead 
for  two  months.  The  stocky,  moderately  strong 
growth  on  everything  around  showed  how  well 
a  dry  season  was  borne  by  the  trees  and  shrubs 


Fig.  56. — rose  dr.  wm.  cordon  :    a  new  h.t.  with  satiny  pink  coloured  i-lowers   (hort.  w.  paul  and  son). 


unknown    even    in    Bulgaria,    the   home    of    the 
Attar  of  Rose  industry. 

I  was  fortunate,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  Waltham  Cross,  to  find  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Paui  at  home,  and  having  introduced 
myself,  and  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  he 
courteously  conducted  me  through  the  home 
nursery,  and  furnished  enough  particulars  about 
the   various   "  new   creations  "    and   varieties  of 


The  soil  of  the  home  nursery  is  an  ideal  one, 
it  being  a  cool,  tenacious  loam  ;  as  Mr.  Paul 
tells  his  readers  in  a  preface  to  his  catalogue 
of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs:  "The 
stock  is  consequently  never  forced  into  exces- 
sive growth,  nor  injuriously  affected  by  the 
most  varying  seasons.  The  earth  adheres  to 
the  mots  during  removal,  thereby  almost  en- 
suring   success    after    careful    transplantation.'' 


and  the  Roses.  Few  nurseries  possess  a  grassy 
avenue,  20  feet  in  width,  bordered  with  Conifers 
and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  running 
through  from  one  end  to  another  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  Yet  this  is  the  case  here,  and 
exceedingly  thrifty  every  plant  looked,  nothing 
overgrown  as  to  size,  but  just  as  the  landscape 
gardener  likes  to  have  his   plants. 

Roses  still  flowering  in  some  abundance,  with 
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here  and  there  a  variety  with  nothing  visible 
but  the  withered  glories  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  were  the  first  to  which  Mr.  Paul  directed 
my  attention.  By  the  end  of  September  the 
second  flowering  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
and  Hybrid  Teas  will  be  at  its  best,  but  let  us 
enjoy  the  summer  feast  of  Roses  while  we  may. 
The  Wichuraiana  Rose,  as  parent,  has  made  its 


tween  Perle  des  Jardins  and  R.  Wichuraiana,  has 
large,  graceful  flowers  that  are  at  first  lemon- 
yellow  and  then  white.  Its  almost  innumerable 
flowers  haze  been  succeeded  by  a  heavy  crop 
of  seed-pods.  Another  great  pyramid  was  Des- 
champs,  a  Hybrid  Noisette,  which  in  two  years 
from  a  mite  in  a  pot  when  planted  out  had 
grown    into    a    well-furnished    specimen     9    feet 


China,  of  which  many  were  observed  ;  another 
Rose  like  the  last,  good  for  beds,  is  Pissardi,  a 
sub-species  of  Rosa  moschata,  flowers  semi- 
double  ;  Kduard  Meyer  is  also  semi-double  of 
a  light  rose  tint.  On  plants  of  Victor  Hugo,  a 
fine  crimson-scarlet  H.P.,  many  blooms  were 
noted.  The  fine  large  blooms  of  H.P.  Her 
Majesty   were    noted    on    dwarf   plants   one    veai 


Fig.  57. — rose  david  u.  williams 


A    CRIMSON    AND    RICHLY    FRAGRANT    H.P.    VARIETY    (HOKI.    W.    PAUL    AND    SON). 


mark  on  many  of  the  new  climbing  varieties — 
Ramblers,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  name 
them.  The  first  of  Hybrids  from  Rosa  Wichu- 
raiana noted  was  the  very  floriferous  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Madame  Gabrieile  Luizette  being  in 
this  case  the  other  parent.  The  Farquhar,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Wichuraiana  and 
Crimson  Rambler.  A  10  feet  high  pyramidal 
Plant  of  Jersey  Beauty,   an  American  cross  be- 


high.  Of  other  climbers  may  be  mentioned 
climbing  Cecile  Brunner,  an  Australian  variety 
of  a  light  pink  tint,  pretty,  more  especially  when 
in  the  bud  stage,  and  flowering  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  Madame  Hector  Leuilliot  (new),  a 
climbing  Tea,  and  very  distinct  ,  Madame 
Moreau,  a  strong  grower,  with  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  Sunrise — a  coppery  tint  of  apri- 
cot ;  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a  brilliant  scarlet  Hybrid 


o'.d.  The  \aneties  Gustave  Piganneau,  La 
Prance,  and  General  Baron  Berge,  its  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  Geant  de  Batailles,  and  a 
good  grower,  with  a  much-branched  habit  of 
growth;  Jubilee,  a  grand  crimson-coloured 
Rose,  like  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  but  flower- 
ing with  greater  freedom.  It  comes  from 
America.  Madame  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  the 
Schnee  Konigin  of  German  Rosarians,  has  been, 
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and  still  was,  excellent  out  of  doors,  the  hot, 
dry  season  just  suiting  its  needs.  Soleil  d'Or,  a 
cross  raised  by  Mr.  Paul  from  Antoine  Ducher, 
a  red  flowering  H.P.,  and  Persian  Yellow,  the 
colours  of  the  cross  being  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  parents  was  observed. 

There  are  several  span-roofed  houses  of 
larger  dimensions  containing  Roses  in  pots  of 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  varieties,  strong  plants 
for  winter  forcing,  which  have  made  fine  growth, 
the  piocess  being  aided  by  the  removal  of  all 
blooms  as  soon  as  these  appear.  Another  house 
was  filled  with  seedlings,  whose  record  as  to 
parentage  is  carefully  noted.  Two  large  houses 
contained  climbing  Roses,  Ramblers,  Teas,  and 
others  ;  one  other  was  filled  with  such  climbing 
varieties  as  Lady  Gay,  apparently  the  best  of 
this  section,  so  far,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  others. 
Many  plants  were  observed  in  pots  of  the  fine 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Dean  Hole.  A  span- 
roofed  house,  120  feet  long,  and  perhaps  30  feet 
wide,  contained  climbing  Roses  and  dwarfs,  the 
latter  for  forcing  in  the  winter. 

Many  lights  were  filled  with  Roses  resting, 
and  among  them  Etoile  de  France,  a  fine  large 
crimson  flower — an  up-to-date  col'ection,  as  Mr. 
Paul  remarked  on  showing  them. 

Out  of  doors  there  was  the  same  abundance 
of  Roses,  including  numerous  climbing  varieties 
ripening  their  growth,  excellent  for  spring  plant- 
ing, Mr.  Paul  strongly  advising  the  planting  of 
strong  plants  out  of  pots  just  as  these  begin  to 
grow  in  preference  to  autumn  planting.  The 
variety  Warrior  is  greatly  liked  as  a  spring 
forcer  ;  it  is  a  cross  from  Papa  Gontier,  a  deep 
crimson  flower,  and  very  fine  as  a  bedding  Rose. 
Another  that  is  good  for  bedding  out  is  the 
floribunda  (Noisette),  blush  coloured,  free,  and 
of  moderate  growth ;  it  also  makes  a  capital 
hedge.  Hybrid  Tea  Irene  was  noted  in  the 
open  quarters.  The  flowers  of  the  palest  blush 
tint  come  in  great  heads.  H.T.  Countess  Cairns 
is  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  pink,  a  full  flower, 
and  the  plant  very  free,  as  is  likewise  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley Cross,  with  cream  coloured  flowers,  the 
outer  petals  having  a  pinkish  tinge.  It  is  not  yet 
in  commerce.  These  four  last-named  Roses  were 
raised  in  the  nursery,  as  were  the  recently-raised 
Dr.  Wm.  Gordon,  H.P.,  a  pink  coloured  satiny 
flower,  with  very  fine  petal  (see  fig.  56),  and 
David  R.  Williamson,  H.P.,  with  deep  crimson 
and  richly  fragrant  flowers  (see  fig.  57)  ;  Phari- 
saer,  a  tender  blush  coloured  flower,  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing,  exceedingly  nice  in  the  half-opened 
stage. 

The  general  stock  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, 
trained  and  otherwise,  can  scarcely  be  excelled 
for  form,  strength,  and  cleanliness. 

Rarities  in  ornamental  subjects  are  many,  and 
the  following  may  be  cited  :  Cytisus  Shipkaensis, 
a  white  species,  flowering  after  midsummer ; 
Rhamnus  californica,  an  evergreen,  with  red 
Holly-like  berries  ;  Gingko  biloba  pendula  ;  Po- 
docytisus  caramanicus  (Laburnum),  an  erect 
growing,  yellow-flowered  shrub,  as  seen  about 
4  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  disposed  in  erect 
spikes  ;  a  weeping  form  of  Betula  nigra,  quite 
distinct,  Colutea  bullata,  &c.     F.  M. 


REMARKS    ON    THE   CONDITION 
OF  THE   FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  61-70.) 

(Concluded  from  page  126.) 

WALES. 

Carnarvonshire. — Cold  north-east  and  east- 
erly winds,  sometimes  quite  a  gale,  blowing  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  during  which  time  most  of  the 
trees  were  in  flower,  account  for  the  scarcity 
of  fruit  in  our  district.  The  soil  in  our  gardens 
is  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature,  overlying  lime- 
stone. //.  Weaver,  Vaynol  Park  Gardens, 
Bangor. 

A  prevailing  east  wind  in  March,  April, 

and  May,  with  severe  hail  storms  which  cut  the 
blooms  clean  off  the  trees,  were  the  causes  of  the 
shortage  in  our  fruit  crops.  The  soil  is  light  in 
texture,  resting  on  hard  rock.  W.  Speed,  Pen- 
rhyn  Castle  Gardens,  Bangor. 


Denbighshire. — The  cause  of  the  failure  in 
our  fruit  crops  was  the  cold  and  frosty  spring, 
with  showers  in  the  afternoons  and  frost  in  the 
mornings  of  most  days.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light 
nature,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Walter   Weir,  Phcsnessney,   Wrexham. 

Flintshire. — Cold  winds  and  frost  in  May 
were  the  causes  of  a  poor  fruit  season.  John 
Forsyth,  Haivardcn  Castle  Gardens,   Chester. 

Glamorganshire. — All  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
gave  promise  this  spring  of  record  crops,  but 
owing  to  the  cold  winds  and  little  sunshine  all 
through  the  month  of  May,  Plums  and  Pears  are 
a  total  failure.  Strawberries  were  a  record 
crop,  but  quite  half  the  fruits  were  spoilt  by 
continued  rain  and  fog  during  the  ripening 
period.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  good, 
and  the  trees  are  healthy  and  free  from  blister. 
Apples  also  are  very  good,  but  blight  has  been 
very  prevalent  on  the  young  growths,  as  it  also 
has  been  on  Plum  shoots.  All  small  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  good,  especially  Raspberries. 
Our  soil  is  a  light  loam,  resting  on  a  sub-soil 
of  gravel.  R.  Milncr,  The  Gardens,  Margam 
Park,    Port    Talbot. 

Merionethshire. — During  the  time  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  &c,  were  in  full 
bloom,  we  registered  8°  and  12°  frost  for  two 
nights  in  succession,  and  this  ruined  the  crop. 
The  spring  was  very  wet  and  cold,  with  easterly 
winds,  and  this  was  followed  by  very  dry  wea- 
ther. Our  soil  is  a  rather  light  loam,  and  one 
that  dries  quickly.  The  sub-soil  is  gravel.  /. 
S.  Higgins,  XAug  Gardens,  Corwen. 

Montgomeryshire. — No  frost  of  any  severity 
was  registered  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  trees 
looked  promising  and  full  of  fruit  buds.  An 
abundant  year  for  fruit  was  anticipated,  but 
the  long  and  continued  east  winds  blighted  the 
trees  so  that  the  fruit  all  fell  off.  The  soil 
is  stiff  loam,  with  a  clayey  sub-soil.  /.  Lam- 
bert, Powis  Castle  Gardens,  Welshpool. 

Pembrokeshire. — The  cold  and  wet  of  May 
much  injured  the  fruit  crop  in  this  district.  In 
many  cases  the  Apple  crop  is  a  failure.  All  tho 
trees  which  blossomed  in  April  (which,  with  us 
was  very  dry),  such  as  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  on  walls  are  a  good  crop.  Insects 
and  mildew  have  been  very  troublesome  this 
season,  and  I  hold  the  opinion  that  they  havs 
become  much  more  prevalent  of  late  years. 
Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeci  Pari  Gardens,  Haverford- 
west. 

9.— IRELAND,  N. 

ANTRIM.— The  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  this  district  was  very  abundant,  and 
promised  record  crops,  but  the  late  frost  and 
cold  north-east  winds  account  for  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  of  Peats  and  Plums.  Strawberries 
have  been  a  sclendid  crop,  and  all  small  fruits 
have  been  good.  Some  varieties  of  Apples  are 
carrying  good  crops,  others  have  none.  May  16 
and  17  saw  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  which 
blackened  even  some  of  the  young  Beech  leaves. 
Our  soil  is  very  wet  and  heavy,  on  a  sub-soil 
of  clay.  /.  MacLean,  The  Gardens,  Shanes 
Castle. 

Cavan. — The  cold  east  winds  in  May  and  the 
heavy  rain  spoiled  much  of  the  fruit  blossom. 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  have  borne  an 
enormous  crop  of  very  fine  fruits.  The  soil  is 
a  rich  loam  about  3  feet  deep,  resting  on  lime- 
stone rock.     Wm.  Berry,  Farnham. 

Dublin. — The  causes  of  a  partial  failure  in 
the  crops  of  Tears,  Plums,  and  small  bush  fruits 
are  the  sharp  frosts,  cold  winds,  and  low  tem- 
perature in  April  and  May.  The  soil  is  a  good 
stiff  loam,  on  a  hard  calcareous  bottom  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface.  A.  Campbell,  St. 
Anne's  Gardens,  Clontarf. 

Gai.way. — I  never  saw  greater  promise  for 
fruit  than  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  but 
Pears  and  Plums  suffered  much  from  severe 
frosts  in  April— on  the  19th  of  that  month  we 
registered   11°   frost.     In   May   the   Apple  crop 


also  suffered  from  low  temperatures  and  showers 
of  hail,  which  also  affected  the  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries.  And.  Porter,  The  Gardens,  Wood- 
lawn. 

Late    spring   frosts   checked    growth   and 

brought  a  plague  of  aphis,  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  crops  of  Plums,  Damsons,  and  small 
fruits.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  resting  on  ad- 
hesive yellow  clay.  Thomas  Dunne,  Lough  Cutra 
Castle,  Gort. 

Mayo. — The  weather  in  spring-time  was  un- 
favourable to  all  crops.  Little  growth  was 
made  during  the  month  of  May  owing  to  frost 
each  night.  Potatos  are  a  month  late.  The  soil 
is  loamy  ;  the  sub-soil  is  a  hard,  yellow  kind  of 
clay.     Path.    Connolly,    Cranmore,  Ballinrobe. 

Meath.— The  fruit  crops  were  almost  ruined 
by  the  cold  weather  in  spring-time.  Such  frost 
was  seen  in  May,  that  it  was  like  winter.  The 
soil  in  most  parts  is  a  heavy  loam.  Michael 
M'Keown,    Julianstown,  Droghcda. 

Tyrone. — The  persistent  frosts  and  cold  wea- 
ther  of  March  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  April 
destroyed  the  Pear  and  the  Plum  crops.  It  had, 
however,  a  contrary  effect  upon  Apples,  for  it 
retarded  the  bloom  of  these  trees,  and,  thanks 
to  a  fine,  mild  May,  we  have  a  good  crop  of 
Apples.  The  soil  here  is  rather  shallow  and 
cold,  of  a  heavy  texture,  approaching  that  of 
clay.  It  is  deficient  in  lime,  but,  when  well 
drained  and  cultivated,  good  crops  result. 
Fred.  W.  Walker,  The  Gardens,  Sion  House, 
Sion  Mill. 

West  Meath.— Late  frosts,  with  harsh  winds 
and  heavy  showers,  destroyed  the  blossoms  of 
our  fruit  trees  and  caused  many  of  the  young 
fruits  to  fall.  Both  soil  and  sub-soil  differ  in 
parts  of  these  gardens,  but  for  the  most  we  have 
a  medium  heavy  loam,  overlying  a  cold,  yellow 
clay,  the  former  being  very  shallow  in  places. 
George  Bogie,  Pakenham  Hall  Gardens,  Castle- 
pollard. 

Wicklow.— All  fruit  trees  looked  promising 
in  the  early  spring,  and  bloomed  abundantly, 
but  the  fruits  were  destroyed  later  by  cold  east 
winds  during  April  and  May.  The  soil  is  gra- 
velly, on  a  sub-soil  of  clear  gravel.  W.  Owen, 
Powerscourt  Gardens,  Enniskerry. 

Apples,  Tears,  and  Plums  are  an  average 

crop.  Black  Currants  were  so  infested  with  the 
."bud  mite"  that  the  crop  is  a  failure.  Red 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  been  an  abun- 
dant crop,  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  wood-pigeons  (which  in  our  locality 
are  a  perfect  plague)  we  shall  not  harvest  many. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  an  abundant 
crop,  and  the  fruits  are  very  fine  in  quality. 
V.  Broug/i,  Coollaltin,  Shillelagh. 

10.— IRELAND,   S. 

Carlow. — The  promise  of  a  record  fruit  year 
was  frustrated  by  a  severe  frost  on  May  10. 
Daily  showers  caused  much  of  the  Strawberry 
crop  to  rot.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  of  a 
light  texture,  resting  on  a  gravelly  marl  sub-soil. 
F.  Browne,  The  Gardens,  Borris  House,  Bonis. 

Clare. — Very  unseasonable  weather  prevailed 
throughout  May,  especially  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  when  we  had  violent  and  piercing 
cold  N.W.  winds  by  day  and  very  cold  nights. 
Easterly  winds  also  did  much  damage,  tree 
foliage  being  much  blackened  in  consequent::-. 
Hosts  of  green  and  black  fly  made  their  appear- 
ance on  Plum  and  Cherry  trees.  We  also  hail 
very  bad  weather  during  the  greater  part  of 
April,  in  which  there  were  cold  and  violent. 
N.W.  winds  by  day,  with  frequent  light  frosts  a' 
night.  Much  damage  was  caused  to  early 
Potatos  in  this  locality  from  this -cause.  Sub 
soil,  retentive  clay  and  limestone  rock  ;  thS 
applies  to  the  district  in  general.  Alfred  Barker 
Carrigoran,  Newmarket-on-Fcrgus. 
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CuKK. — Seven  degrees  of  frost  on  April  16 
end  nine  degrees  on  April  19  destroyed  the 
Damson  and  the  Plum  crops  on  Pyramid  and 
Standard  trees.  Our  soil  is  a  good  rich  loam 
on  a  sub-stratum  of  limestone.  C.  Price,  The 
Gardens,  Mitchelstown  Castle. 

Kilbare. — Crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  all 
stone  fruits  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  damage 
was  caused  by  the  severe  frosts  of  April  19, 
when  13°  were  registered,  and  May  11  (12°). 
The  prevalence  of  east  winds  during  the  whole 
of    April     and     .May     also     adversely     affected 


giavelly  sub-soil,  to  soil  of  a  very  sandy  nature. 
F.  France,  Bessborough  Park  Gardens,  Piltown, 
Ireland. 

Roscommon. — Sharp  frosts,  accompanied  by- 
hail  and  cold  winds  in  April  and  May,  ad- 
versely affected  the  fruit  crops.  The  soil  in 
our  gardens  rests  on  a  clayey  sub-soil,  is  very- 
retentive  of  mDisture,  and  generally  bad. 
Terence  Rogers,  Frenchpark  House  Gardens, 
Frenchfark,   Co.   Roscommon. 

Tipperarv. — The  severe  weather  in  April  and 
May  spoiled  what  promised  to  be  a  good  crop 


FlG.   58. — LATHYRUS    VIOLACEUS  :    FLOWERS   VIOLET-BLUE   WITH    DARKER    VEINING. 


the  crops,  while  insect  pests  have  not  been  so 
troublesome  since  1887.  Our  soil  is  heavy,  and 
largely  impregnated  with  lime.  The  sub-soil  is 
a  bluish  marly  clay,  which  holds  water  equal  to 
cement  and  will  turn  the  point  of  a  pickaxe  : 
beds  cut  in  grass  fill  and  overflow  with  water 
in  winter.     Frcdk.  Bedford,  Slrafan  House. 

Kilkenny. — We  should,  have  had  record 
crops,  but  for  the  north  winds  and  late  frosts. 
Fruit  growing  in  this  locality  is  making  rapid 
progress,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  soil  in 
this   district  varies  from  a  good  loam,   with   a 


of  Pears  and  Plums.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
marl ;  sub-soil  stiff,  marly  loam.  John  Doolan, 
The  Gardens,  Minclla,   Clor.mel. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
Jersey. — Cold  and  wet  in  the  spring-time 
adversely  affected  the  early  fruit-blossoms. 
Apples  suffered  very  badly.  Some  varieties  of 
Pears,  such  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Chau- 
montel,  are  carrying  good  crops.  We  grow  no 
Plums.  Our  soil  is  of  good  quality,  the  sub- 
soil being  18  inches  below  the  surface.  Robert 
Reed,  Spring  Grove,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey. 


Isle  of  Man. — Late  frosts  in  spring-time  and 
prevailing  east  winds  account  for  the  shortage 
in  our  fruit  crops.  Fruit  and  all  other  crops 
are  ..  fj:tr.:~!u  l_t;r  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Our  soil  is  shelly  on  a  sub-soil  of  blue  and 
white  clay.  Jas.  Inglis,  The  Nurseries,  Bruns- 
wick Road,  Douglas,  Isle  of  .1 .' 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHV 
PLANTS. 


LATHYRUS    VIOLACEUS. 

Early  in  the  present  season  we  received  flowers 
of  this  species  from  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Newry,  whose 
nursery  contains  many  choice  and  rare  plants. 
The  flowers  were  produced  in  a  cold  house,  and 
Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  species  would  prove  hardy  in  Newry  or  not, 
but  from  its  habit  of  growing  so  early  in  the 
season  he  feared  it  would  always  require  shelter. 
A  note  by  Mr.  Burtt  Davy,  published  in  these 
pages,  March  31,  1S94,  describes  the  species  as 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Southern  California. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  University  of  California, 
at  Berkeley,  the  plant  grows  from  0  to  8  feet  high 
and  is  abundantly  covered  with  light-green  foliage 
(there  are  about  12  small  leaflets  to  each  leaf). 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
on  racemes  bearing  10  to  14  blooms  each,  are  about 
eight  lines  long,  violet-blue  in  colour,  the  banner 
being  veined  with  darker,  nearly  parallel  veins. 

IRIS     (XIPHION1)     TAITII.* 

In  1904  my  friend  the  Baron  de  Soutellinho,  of 
Oporto,  sent  me  bulbs  of  an  Iris  which  he- 
thought  might  be  those  of  I.  fihfolia.  They 
flowered  with  me  at  the  end  of  June,  1903,  and 
showed  characters  which  appeared  to  me  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  new  specific  name.  I  waited 
in  the  hope  of  confirming  my  observations  by 
means  of  the  flowers  of  this  year;  but,  alas!  I 
have  had  none.  So  I  must  trust  to  what  I  saw 
last  year. 

The  plant  is  obviously  not  I.  filifo^ia,  or  any 
variety  of  that  species  ;  the  complete  absence  of 
any  tube  alone  shows  this,  to  say  nothing  of. 
colour  and  other  ieatures. 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  I.  Xiphion,  but  differs  (1). 
in  the  small  bulbs  with  light-brown  finely-ribbed 
coats,  (2)  in  the  form  of  the  outer  petal,  which 
is  less  panduriform  and  has  a  narrower  "  sig- 
nal," (3)  in  the  filiform  leaves,  and  (4)  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  which  is  later  than  that  of 
I.  Xiphion.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  variety 
of  I.  Xiphion  with  the  same  colouration.  By  its. 
leaves  and  late  flowering  it  comes  near  to  I. 
serotina,  but  differs  in  the  bulb  characters,  in 
the  form  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  consider  it  a  new 
species,  and  I  propose  to  call  it  by  the  name  of 
the  finder,  using,  however,  the  more  familiar 
name  by  which  the  Portuguese  Baron  used  to 
be  known  to  his  many  friends,  and  so  naming 
it  Iris  (Xiphion)  Taitii.  .1/.  Foster,  Shelford, 
Aug.  8,  1906. 

*  Iris  Taitii,  sp.  n.  Flowering  bulbs  small  (1-5  cm.  x 
3  cm.)  with  thin  light  brown,  finely  but  conspicuously 
ribbed  coats.  Leaves,  awl-shaped,  4050  cm.  long,  four  to* 
five  to  the  scape,  which  they  clasp  to  some  extent.  Scape: 
about  60  cm.  long,  the  upper  10  cm.  being  quite  naked,  bear- 
ing (?)  a  single  flower.  Spathe  valves  conspicuous,  the  outer- 
10  cm.  x  8  cm.  much  longer  than  the  ovary.  Outer  sepal 
(fall)  somewhat  panduriform,  the  blade  orbicular  of  a 
light  lavender  colour,  with  thin  inconspicuous  vein*  of 
deeper  purple.  Apex  distinctly  emarginate.  Signal,  a 
long  narrow  oval  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  raised  in  the 
median  line  into  a  distinct  ridge.  Claw  of  the  =ame  colour 
as  the  blade.  Whole  petal  5'4  cm.  x  2  cm.  Petal 
(standard)  obovate-lanceolate  of  a  blue-purple  colour,  much 
deeper  than  that  of  the  fall.  Apex  distinctly  emarginate ; 
whole  petal  6  cm.  x  1-4  cm.  Style,  with  the  large  quadrater 
crenate  crests,  5  cm.  x  1  cm.,  of  a  pale  lavender  colour. 
Tube  none.  Ovary,  3  cm.  long  by  5  cm.  wide,  trigonal  with 
concave  sides.  Peduncle,  4  cm.  long.  Capsule  and  seeds, 
not  seen.  The  whole  flower  is  turbinate  at  first,  but 
expands  quite  flatly  later.  It  seems  wholly  without  odour. 
It  opened  its  first  flower  with  me  on  June  29.  It  was 
found  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Abrantes  in  Portugal 
M.  Foster. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


BULBOPHYLLUM  LOBBII  CLAPTONENSE. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  o;  Co. 's  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
a  very  fine  Bulbophyllum  which  appeared  to  be  so 
distinct  from  any  other  in  cultivation  that  it  was 
provisionally  named  B.  claptonense.  More  recently 
it  was  shown  as  B.  Lowii,  the  name  under  which 
it  had  been  previously  exhibited  having  been  over- 
looked. In  colour  it  resembles  a  fine  variety  of 
B.  Dearei,  but  that  species  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  labellum,  the 
hinged  front  of  which  has  the  callus  merging  into 
the  sides  of  the  labellum,  which  are  extended 
back  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  the  extension 
constituting  a  very  remarkable  counterpoise  to  the 
weight  of  the  front  when  set  in  motion. 

In  this  case  the  value  of  a  figure  of  a  type 
specimen  is  well  demonstrated,  for  reference  to  the 
figure  of  the  typical  B.  Lobbii,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4532, 
plainly  shows  Messrs.  Low's  plant  to  be  a  finer  form 
of  that  species  and  that  the  plant  so  named  in 
gardens  generally  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  point  of 
beauty  and  is  much  nearer  in  colour  to  B.  siamense 
(Rchb.  f.  Gard.  Chron.  1867,  p.  592). 

B.  Lobbii  claptonense  differs  from  the  type  in 
its  darker,  reddish-chocolate  markings  and  in  the 
rose-purple  tint  of  the  front  of  the  lip.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  the  same  as  that  ordinary  B. 
Lobbii :— Scapes  erect  i  inches,  one  flowered  ; 
flowers  2J  inches  across.  Dorsal  sepal  2  inches 
in  height,  *-  inch  wide,  Indian-yellow  in  colour 
with  dotted  lines  of  reddish-chocolate,  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  back  than  on  the  inner  surface. 
Lateral  sepals  lanceolate,  falcate,  saccate  at  the 
base  1 1  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  yellow  with  red- 
brown"  lines  from  base  to  tip,  the  outer  halves 
being  dotted  with  red-brown.  Lip  cordate,  hinged, 
.•lecurved  at  the  apex,  whitish,  blotched  with  rose- 
purple  ;  margin  fringed  (as  seen  with  a  strong 
lens),  callus  cushion-like,  composed  of  closely 
arranged  ovoid  papilla?;  orange  at  the  base,  whitish 
in  front,  dotted  with  purple;  column  whitish  with 
pale-yellow  margin  and  back. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  plant  and  a  form  new 
to  gardens. 

The  B.  Lobbii  usually  found  in  gardens  has 
the  odour  of  freshly-cut  Cucumber.  The  flower  ol 
l;  I.,  claptonense  described,  seems  to  have  a  faint 
odour  like  the  Cowslip,  but  this  requires  verifying. 

It   flowered    lately     at    Glasnevin    and   in    the 
gardens  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.    J.  OB 
A    FLOATING    ORCHID. 

Tin:  August  number  of  the  Orchid  Review  has 
an  extract  relating  to  a  species  of  Habenaria 
(H.  repens)  found  by  Dr.  Rusby  in  the  delta  of  the 
( )rinoco.  The  plant  grew  in  the  midst  of  a  floating 
mass  of  vegetation,  a  rhizome  about  an  inch  long 
and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  was  imbedded 
among  the  plants  rising  obliquely  from  them,  and 
at  the  top  of  this  the  stem  grew  erect,  in  no  case 
much  more  than  6  inches  above  the  surface. 
The  yellowish  white  roots  well  clothed  with  short 
and  thick  root  hairs  did  not  dip  down  into  the  water, 
but  spread  out  almost  horizontally  through  the 
mass  of  vegetation.  The  inflorescence  was  of  a 
light  green  colour. 


THE    ROSARY. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  AT  THE  MANSE, 
liKACEBRIDGE,  LINCOLN. 
(Concluded  from  page  128.) 
Much  more  might   be   written    on    other    de- 
partments of  this  garden,  and  especially  on  that 
devoted  to  hardy  fruit,   but   I  will   merely  give 
a   short   selection   of   a   few   of   the   best   Roses 
used  by  Mr.  Ellison  to  bring  about  such  a  lovely 
Rose  exhibition  as  that  which  I  have  so  faintly 
endeavoured  to  describe.     The  beginner  in  Rose 
growing   may   plant   these   sorts   with   all   confi- 
dence :  — 

llMiHin  Teas. — Florence  l'emberton,  Antoine 


Rivoire,  Ards  Pillar,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Captain  Christy,  Caroline  Testout,  Climbing 
Captain  Christy,  Climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
Climbing  Kaiserin  A  Victoria,  Countess  of 
Caledon,  Dawn,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Gustave  Regis,  Irish  Glory,  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria,  Killarney,  Lady  Battersea,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc,  Liberty,  Madame  Chatenay, 
Madame  Jules  Grolez,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher, 
Madame  Ravary,  Mamee,  Marquise  Litta,  Mil- 
dred Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Papa  Lambert. 

Bourbon  Roses. — Climbing  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg". 

Tea-Scented  Roses. — Belle  Lyonnaise,  Hon. 
E.  Giffard,  Caroline  Kuster,  Lady  Roberts, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Chedane  Guinois- 
seau, Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Falcot, 
Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Lambard,  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Papa  Gontier,  Prince  Theodore  Galitzin,  Rain- 
bow, Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Netting,  The  Bride,  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

Noisettes. — Aimee  Vibert,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  LTdeal,  Longworth  Rambler,  W.  A. 
Richardson. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — Ard's  Rover,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Bob  Davison,  Captain  Hayward, 
Charles  Gater,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Clio,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Ella  Gordon,  F.tienne  Levet,  Francois 
Michelon,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Horace  Vernet,  La  France,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Margaret  Dickson,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Paul  Neron,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Thomas  Mills,  Suzanne  Marie 
de  Rodocanachi,  Tom  Wood,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Victor  Hugo,  Xavier  Olibo. 

Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. — Cecile  Brunner, 
Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  Leonie  Lamesch,  Ma- 
dame N.  Levavasseur,  The  Pet. 

Climbing  Polyantha  Roses. — Dorothy  Per- 
kins, Leuchtstern,  Queen  Alexandra,  Wallflower. 

China  Roses. — Fellenberg,  Laurette  Messimy, 
Queen   Mab. 

Various  Varieties. — York  and  Lancaster, 
Blairii   No.   2,    Carmine   Pillar.     O.    T . 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pf.ttigrew,  Gardeoerto  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Spring  and  Early  Summer  Gardening. — It  is  not 
too  late  to  sow  such  spring-flowering  plants  as 
Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Daisies, 
though  it  is  preferable  to  have  sown  them  earlier 
and  to  have  the  seedlings  by  this  time  ready  for 
planting  into  rows  in  the  nursery.  If  sown  now 
it  will  be  better  to  utilise  warm  framts  for  the 
purpose  as  a  little  extra  heat  will  hasten  their 
growth  and  afford  protection  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  plant  out  in  their  flowering  quarters. 
If  cuttings  of  Arabis,  Aubretia,  and  Alyssum  have 
not  been  already  inserted,  a  stock  can  be  had  by- 
inserting  small  divisions  of  the  old  plants  into 
light  soil  in  the  open.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  and  water  must  be  given  whenever 
the  weather  necessitates  it.  Dwarf  Phloxes,  such 
as  P.  verna  and  P.  procumbens,  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Gentiana  acaulis,  a  delightful 
plant  that  succeeds  well  in  a  rather  heavy  soil, 
should  now  be  increased  by  division.  The  tufted 
Pansy  can  be  propagated  in  numbers  by  cuttings. 
The  use  of  annuals  and  biennials  raised  from 
autumn  sown  seeds  is  to  be  commended.  For 
a  continuation  of  a  display  of  flowers  in  spring- 
time when  bulbous  plants  and  the  other  spring 
flowering  subjects  above  enumerated  are  over,  the 
present  is  an  appropriate  time  at  which  to  sow  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  doing  so  care  should  be  taken 
to  sow  very  thinly  in  the  quarters  where  the  plants 
are  intended  to  bloom.  The  seedlings  should  be 
thinned  out  early,  so  that  they  may  become  sturdy 
and  robust  before  the  winter  commences.  The 
following  are  a  selection  well  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  work  :  Clarkia,  Godetia,  Eschscholtzia. 
Leptosiphon,  Calendula,  Nemophila,  Virginian 
Stock,  Shirley  Poppy,  Centaurea,  Phacelia, 
Linaria,  and  Limnanthes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Spring  Cabbages. — The  first  sowing  of  these  vege- 
tables will  now  almost  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
This  is  an  important  item  in  the  successful  culture 
of  Spring  Cabbages,  for  if  the  seedlings  are  placed 
3  inches  apart  on  a  well-cultivated  piece  of  ground, 
they  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  when  ready 
for  planting  in  their  final  quarters  than  if  they  had 
been  taken  straight  from  the  seed  bed.  Another 
sowing  should  be  made  for  succession  and  to  sup- 
plement the  earlier  sown  batch. 

Lifting  Potatos. — In  most  gardens  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  leave  the  main  crop  of  Potatos  for  too  long 
a  period  in  the  ground,  for  in  soils  of  a  fairly  rich 
nature  a  sudden  rainstorm  is  often  the  means  of 
starting  the  tubers  into  second  growth,  after  which 
they  are  never  again  in  the  same  keeping  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  top  growth  dies  down,  but  prefer  lifting  when 
the  skins  of  the  tubers  stand  the  digging  process 
without  becoming  bruised.  Store  them  in  a  cool 
place  in  a  cellar  and  cover  them  with  any  material 
that  excludes  most  of  the  air  and  all  the  light, 
otherwise  they  soon  become  green  and  unfit  for 
culinary  purposes.  Select  all  the  seed  tubers  at  the 
time  of  lifting  and  they  will  be  the  better  for  a  few 
days'  exposure  in  the  open,  for  this  will  toughen 
their  skins  and  thus  ensure  their  keeping.  All 
early  varieties  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored. 
Make  a  note  of  those  varieties  that  succeed  best  in 
the  particular  garden  of  the  grower. 

Leehs. — Leeks  intended  for  show  purposes 
should,  by  this  time,  have  had  sufficient  soil 
drawn  to  their  stems  to  complete  their  blanch- 
ing. It  is  useless  to  defer  earthing,  as  is  some- 
times done,  until  the  show  is  at  hand,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  length  of  stem.  The  only 
result  obtained  will  be  a  partial  bleaching  of 
the  iower  ends  of  the  foliage,  thus  doing  far  more 
injury  than  good.  Endeavour,  in  bleaching,  to 
secure  a  well  marked  division  between  the  white 
stem  and  the  green  part,  and  not  to  allow  the  one 
colour  to  run  into  the  other.  Prevent  the  sen! 
tailing  between  the  bases  of  the  leaf-blades,  as  this 
is  not  readily  got  out,  but  is  retained  and  clearly 
shows  through  the  white  skins. 

Blanching  Endive.  —  The  early  batches  of  Endive 
are  growing  fast,  and  blanching  will  require  to  be 
carefully  done  from  now  onwards.  When  the 
plants  are  strong,  as  they  should  be,  and  the 
outer  leafage  well  tied  up  to  a  point,  perfect 
etiolation  results.  The  use  of  inverted  flower 
pots  is  to  be  recommended  when  the  plants 
are  not  robust.  Another  good  system  is  to  cover 
the  heads  with  dry  leaves,  covering  a  part  of  the 
border  only  at  one  time  in  order  to  ensure  a  succes- 
sion. This  is  certainly  the  best  plan  of  bleaching 
laler  in  the  season,  when  fr.  sty  nights  are  pre- 
valent, for  then  the  dried  leaves  afford  protection 
to  the  Endive.  Watch  for  decaying  foliage  on 
plants  under  pots,  for  this  often  spreads  and  rots 
the  whole  plant. 


THE    HARD?    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodrk, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Susses. 

New  Strawberry  plantations  should  now  be 
formed,  using  young  plants  that  were  pegged 
and  grown  in  small  60-pots  in  good  soil.  If  the 
beds  are  intended  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
seasons  the  plants  should  be  planted  in  lines 
2  feet  6  inches  apart,  or  they  may  be  placed 
1)  inches  apart  each  way  for  the  first  year;  and 
then,  when  the  first  season's  fruit  is  gathered, 
alternate  rows,  and  every  other  plant  in  the 
remaining  row  should  be  removed.  This  prac- 
tice is  only  to  be  recommended  for  growers  with 
a  limited  area  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
quick  returns.  Plant  firmly  and  do  not  allow 
the  young  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  or  they  will  not  build  up  crowns  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  good  crops  of  fruits. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  trie  variety  best  adapted 
for  this  annual  method  of  culture.  In 
making  new  beds  of  Strawberries  it  is  ad- 
visable to  place  the  varieties  in  rotation, 
according  to  their  season  of  ripening.  Late 
varieties  should  have  a  cooler  and  more  exposed 
position  in  ordei  to  prolong  their  season.  Label 
all  the  varieties  prominently.  Should  the 
weather  prove  very  hot  and  dry,  a  thin  mulcning 
of  manure  will  be  an  advantage,  for  it  will  help 
to  check  evaDoration  of  moisture.     Amongst  the 
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many  varieties  now  in  commerce,  the  following 
I  have  found  succeed  well ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  varieties  differ  according  to 
localities  and  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  :  Royal 
Sovereign,  Fillbasket,  Givon's  Late  Prolific, 
Waterloo,  President  Loubet,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Climax,  Monarch,  and  British  Queen.  Givon's 
Late  and  President  Loubet  have  been  excellent 
with  me  this  season.  Alpine  Strawberries 
should  now  be  furnishing  good  supplies  of 
fruits,  and  the  plants  must  be  afforded  plenty  of 
moisture   at   their   roots. 

Autumn  Fruiting  Raspberries. — These  must  be 
afforded  moisture  at  their  roots  and  have  their 
canes  thinned  in  order  to  strengthen  those  left 
for  fruiting.  As  soon  as  the  Raspberries  begin 
to  ripen,  nets  must  be  placed  over  the  planta- 
tion, or  the  birds  will  soon  take  all  the  fruits. 

Fruit  Gathering. — Proceed  to  gather  all  the 
fruits  that  are  ripe  and  store  them  in  the  fruit 
room.  When  all  are  gathered,  the  trees  should 
receive  a  good  cleansing/ using  a  wash  of 
petroleum  or  nicotine  soap.  This  operation  must 
be  done  effectually,  and'  several  applications 
may  be  necessary  to  perfectly  free  the  trees  from 
pests. 

Watering. — Up  to  the  present  (August  17)  very 
little  rain  has  fallen  in  this  district.  The  weather 
has  been  exceedingly  hot,  and  this  with  a 
drying  wind  has  entailed  a  lot  of  watering 
amongst  the  fruit  trees.  A  sufficiency  of  water 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  fruit-cultivation, 
especially  where  the  trees  are  planted  on  walls, 
raised  borders,  &c.  Trees  that  have  fair  crops 
of  swelling  fruits  must  be  watered  often  and 
well ;    small  quantities  will  not  suffice. 

Nets  may  now  be  removed  from  the  main  plots 
<if  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants,  and  the  soil 
should  be  stirred  and  freed  from  weeds.  See 
that  the  later  fruiting  bushes  on  north  borders 
and  on  walls  receive  protection  from  birds  and 
from  wasps.  All  these  latter  insects  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  destroyed.  Hunt  out  their 
nests  and  pour  in  "a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  This 
dangerous  poison  must  be  labelled  poison,  kept 
tightly  corked,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
and  only  entrusted  to  competent  and  respon- 
sible persons. 

Young  Fruit  Trees  that  were  planted  late 
should  receive  every  encouragement  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  growth.  See  that  they 
are  well  watered  and  the  ground  about  them 
well  stirred.  This  also  applies  to  plantations 
nf  bush-trained  fruit  trees.  Stirring  the  surface 
fills  up  the  interstices  in  the  soil  and  prevents 
excessive  evaporation  of  moisture.  All  fruits 
when  gathered  should  be  taken  to  a  cool  fruit 
room . 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Miitonia  vexillaria  and  its  varieties. — Plants 
that  have  commenced  to  grow  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  any  of  them  require  repotting. 
Those  in  a  healthy  state,  m  pots  of  suitable  size, 
and  in  which  the  compost  is  still  in  a  good  con- 
dition, need  not  be  disturbed,  but  can  be  left 
until  the  early  days  of  the  Xew  Year  before 
being  disturbed.  A  little  of  the  old  sphagnum 
on  the  surface  should,  however,  be  removed, 
and  some  fresh  living  moss  substituted,  for  this 
will  serve  as  a  guide  when  watering.  Some 
plants  may  have  deteriorated  through  excessive 
flowering,  or  from  other  causes ;  and,  if  they 
have  started  to  grow,  will  require  immediate  at- 
tention. Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  re- 
move all  the  old  compost,  cut  off  all  dead  roots 
and  decayed  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  look 
carefully  underneath  the  pseudo-bulbs  for  wood 
lice,  as  many  of  these  insects  are  frequently  to 
be  found  concealed  amongst  the  old  roots. 
Select  pots  or  pans  much  smaller  than  those  the 
plants  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  three-parts 
fill  them  with  drainage,  over  which  place  a  thin 
layer  of  rough  sphagnum  moss,  and  then  a 
compost  consisting  of  three  parts  sphag- 
num-moss to  one  part  of  peat,  with  a 
little  leaf  soil,  adding  moderate  quantities  of 
small  crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together.  After  re-potting, 
water  should  be  afforded  the  plants  very 
sparingly  through  a  fine  rose-watering  can,  or 
through  a  fine  sprayer,  for  only  sufficient  for  the 
sphagnum  to  grow  will  be  needed.  With  proper 
care,    by    next    spring    these    unhealthy-looking 


plants  will  require  repotting  into  pots  at  least 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  occupied  ; 
keep  them  well  shaded  from  sunshine  until  new 
rsots  are  seen  pushing  their  way  through  the 
compost,  for  much  exposure  to  strong  light, 
while  they  are  practically  rootless,  will  soon 
cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  to  shrivel. 
The  temperature  of  the  cool  house  will  suit  M. 
vexillaria  until  the  nights  become  chilly,  when 
the  plants  should  be  taken  back  to  their  former 
quarters  in  the  intermediate  house,  and  where 
air  is  freely  admitted  at  all  times.  The  late 
summer-flowering  varieties,  as  M.  v.  rubella  and 
M.  v.  superba,  are  now  quite  at  rest.  M.  v. 
Leopoldi  is  in  flowei .  All  these  varieties  will 
require  similar  attention  to  that  described  above 
when  growth  commences  afresh.  The  distinct 
hybrid  M.  Bleuara  and  its  variety  nobilior  is  in 
full  growth,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  potted. 
Jt  succeeds  best  throughout  the  year  in  a  shady- 
corner  of  the  intermediate  house. 

Angraeum  falealum  is  now  flowering  in  the 
cool  house.  Its  small,  pure  white  flowers  emit 
a  sweet, "delicate  odour,  and  it  is  well  worti 
growing  for  its  fragrance  alone.  The  plant 
should  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  shallow  pan, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum-moss  to  root  in. 
It  should  be  suspended  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
house,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  becomo 
dry.  Promenaea  citrina,  P.  stapelioides,  and  P. 
microptera  are  flowering  in  the  same  house. 
Being  dwarf-growing  plants,  they  should  be  sus- 
pended in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Angraecum, 
and 'be  treated  in  every  other  respect  in  the 
same  way  as  that  plant.  They  succeed  best  in 
well-drained  peat  and  sphagnum-moss. 

Dendrobiums. — Many  of  these  plants  are  now 
completing  their  season's  growth,  and  any  whii  !i 
are  making  their  terminal  leaf  should  be  re- 
moved to  that  end  of  the  house  where  plenty 
of  air  and  light  can  be  admitted,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare them  for  removal  to  cooler  quarters.  Af- 
ford plenty  of  water  at  their  roots  and  well 
syringe  the  foliage  on  bright  sunny  days,  so  as 
to  produce  strong,  plump,  flowering  pseudo- 
bulbc. 

Tliunias  may  now  be  placed  out  of  doors  in 
full  sunshine  in  order  that  thev  may  consolidate 
their  growths  and  become  gradually  ripened. 
They  will  still  require  water  until  the  leaves 
change  colour,  when  moisture  should  be  with- 
held altogether. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  TruMfS,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  AUerton,  Liverpool. 

The  Fernery. — Overhead  syringing  of  the  plants 
should  now  be  discontinued,  and  the  sun-blinds 
should  in  most  cases  be  removed  to  allow  a 
moderate  amount  of  sunshine  to  reach  the  plants, 
for  this,  with  an  increased  amount  of  ventilation, 
will  mature  and  harden  the  fronds,  rendering 
them  the  better  for  use  in  a  cut  state  in  the  winter 
months.  Adiantums  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  cool  conservatory,  or  which  have  been  used 
for  decorative  work  in  the  residence,  and  whose 
fronds  in  consequence  have  become  untidy,  should 
be  defoliated  (after  being  kept  somewhat  dry  at 
the  roots)  and  then  be  returned  to  a  shelf  in  a 
warm  house,  where  they  will  again  grow  strongly 
and  furnish  new  fronds  before  winter,  at  which 
season  they  will  be  serviceable  for  room  decoration. 

Souvenir  tie  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — As  soon  as 
the  layers  of  these  plants  have  become  rooted 
sever  them  from  the  parents,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  pot  them  into  4-inch  pots,  using  a  com- 
post of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  bone-meal, 
and  old  soot.  Shade  the  newly-potted  plants  from 
bright  sunshine  until  the  roots  become  active,  and 
afford  water  very  carefully.  A  weekly  spraying 
with  some  fungicide  such  as  "  Carvita  "  will  keep 
the  plants  free  from  fungoid  diseases. 

Fuchsias  trained  to  rafters. — These  plants  are 
never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  growing 
up  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory. 
Cuttings  for  this  purpose  should  be  rooted  forth- 
with and  be  kept  growing  all  through  the  winter. 
The  plants  must  not  have  their  leading  shoots 
removed,  but  all  side  growths  must  be  taken  away 
as  they  appear,  and  this  must  be  done  until  the 
plants  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  after 
which  the  development  of  side  branches  should 
be  encouraged.  A  substantial  and  lasting  com- 
post of  good  loam,  dried  cow  manure,  leaf-mould, 
with  added  sand  and  bone-meal,  should  be  used 
for  their  planting.  By  following  this  plan  the 
rafters  of  the  house  will  be  clothed  with  a  profusion 


of  richly-coloured  pendulous  flowers  and  bright 
green  leaves  such  as  are  produced  by  few  other 
plants. 

Coleus.— Cuttings  of  these  decorative  foliage 
plants  should  be  rooted  singly  in  small  po 
the  propagating  pit,  and  when  they  are  rooted 
they  should  be  hardened  off  by  placing  them  on 
a  shelf  near  to  the  glass  in  a  moderately  warm 
house.  Cuttings  inserted  after  this  date  often 
root  unsatisfactorily  and  they  do  not  winter  so 
well  as  earlier  rooted  plants.  The  soil  used  in 
their  propagation  should  never  contain  manure, 
for  if  it  does,  the  rich  colours  of  the  foliage  will 
be  entirely  absent  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

General  Remarks. — Cuttings  of  Petunias,  ZonaL 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes,  and  Abutilons  should  now  be  inserted. 
Old  wotthless  plants  of  these  subjects  should  be 
thrown  away  ;  their  pots  will  be  useful  for  growing 
early  flowering  bulbs  such  as  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Freesias,  Narcissus,  &c.  Cyclamen  seeds,  when 
ripe,  should  be  sown  forthwith,  they  should  be 
dibbled  into  seed  pans  or  pots,  1  inch  apart  and  i 
inch  deep,  and  the  pans  placed  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  seeds 
to  germinate. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  OllAS. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Late  "Muscat  Grapes. — It  is  desirable  to  have 
these  Grapes  in  condition  for  as  long  a  period 
as  is  possible,  as  they  are  always  in  demand, 
and  especially  the  White  Muscats.  To  keep 
tbem  well,  it  is  essential  that  the  bunches  be 
perfectly  finished.  The  lateral  growths  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded,  and  if  a  few- 
only  of  these  are  removed  each  day,  the  vines, 
will  not  receive  any  perceptible  check.  Some  of 
the  leaves  may  be  tied  back  from  bunched 
around  which  the  foliage  is  very  dense,  but  not 
so  as  to  expose  the  berries  to  the  lull  effects  ot 
the  sun's  rays  or  the-,  will  soon  become  brown, 
and  so  disfigure  them.  It  is  important  that  the 
foliage  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  precau- 
tions must  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
becoming  scorched.  If  the  sun's  rays 
are  excessively  hot,  a  garden  net  thrown  ovei 
the  glass  will  greatly  benefit  both  the  vines  and 
bunches.  The  borders  must  be  properly 
watered,  for  neglect  in  this  matter  will  be  fatal 
to  long  keeping  of  the  bunches.  Stimulants- 
will  not  be  required  after  the  berries  beg'n  t 
colour.  Outside  borders  situated  in  wet,  low- 
lying  districts  must  be  protected  from  excessive 
rains.  They  should  be  covered  with  boards  or 
with  covers  made  of  zinc.  This  will  greatly 
assist  the  Grapes  in  keeping,  and  will  help  them 
to  retain  their  flavour. 

Figs. — Trees  that  are  growing  in  permanent 
borders,  and  which  are  carrying  a  second  crop 
of  fruits,  should  be  given  every  encouragement 
to  perfect  them.  They  should  be  liberally  sup- 
plied w-ith  moisture  at  their  roots,  and  they 
should  be  vigorously  syringed  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  keep  down 
attacks  of  red  spider.  The  shoots,  especially 
strong  growths,  should  be  regularly  stopped ; 
suckers  from  the  base  of  the  trees  must  be  re- 
moved entirely,  for  they  rob  the  other  parts  of 
the  trees  of  much  nourishment,  and  sometimes 
even  cause  the  fruits  to  drop.  The  earliest  pot 
Figs  that  have  finished  fruiting  may  now  be 
taken  in  hand  for  repotting  should  they  require 
it.  If  they  are  growing  in  large  pots,  the  soil 
and  roots  forming  the  "ball"  must  be  reduced 
and  the  plants  be  repotted  in  pots  of  the  same 
size,  provided  with  plenty  of  drainage,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  old  lime  rubble, 
with  some  bone  meal  added.  Plunge  the  pot- 
in  ashes  in  the  open  after  potting,  and  syri 
the  trees  twice  daily  during  dry  weather. 

Figs  in  Cool-Houses. — Trees  that  are  now  in 
bearing  in  structures  where  there  is  no  means 
of  artificial  heating  should  receive  every  advan- 
tage of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  houses  should 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to 
send  the  tempearture  up  to  75°  or  80°.  Borders 
in  which  are  growing  trees  that  have  finished 
fruiting,  and  which  appear  to  be  in  a  sour 
condition,  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  Com- 
mence lifting  the  roots  at  a  distance  of  about 
2  feet  away  from  the  main  stem,  and  cut  baclc 
any  strong  roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  Replace- 
the  sour  soil  with  new  compost,  that  shou'd  1' 
rammed  very  firmly.  Syringe  the  trees  as  re 
mended  above  for  pot  Figs. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Con  in  intentions  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
sig;  e  I  by  tlic  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — TIu  Editor  docs  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
io  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by- 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

'Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  audio  select 
photographs  or  draivings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  toss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.—  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


•SATURDAY,        Aug.  25 


'  Gateside  Fl.  Sh. 

Gatehouse  Fl.  Sh. 

Hawick  Fl.  Sh. 

Nat.  Co-operative  Fl.,  Fruit  and 
t     Veg.  Sh.  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


TUESDAY, 

•WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 
TRIDAY, 


a    ~  oq  f  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Aug.  -M  }  oban  F,  sh 

a    „  oe  !  Bath  Floral  Fete  (2  days). 
Au'-  *  I  Lanark  Fl.  Sh. 
Au?.  30    Stirling  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
a„„  oi  (Campbeltown  Fl.  Sh. 
AuR-  J1 1  Carluke  Fl.  Sh. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— GO  6'. 
'Actual  Temperatures:— 

London. —  Wednesday,  August  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  88°; 
Mill.  63'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  August  23 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  301;  Temp.,  70";  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  August  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  80° 
Bury  St.  Edmunds;  Min.  56°  Scotland  north. 


SALES. 

MONDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  large  variety,  at  67  &  08,  Chaapside, 

E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
'TUESDAY—  Ditto. 

WEDNESDAY—  Ditto. 

THURSDAY—  Ditto. 

FRIDAY—  Ditto. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  from  various  sources, 

at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 

12.45. 


Many      and      varied      are      the 

School      branches    of    instruction    under- 

Gardens.    taken  by  the  various  committees 

charged  with  the  administration 

►of    technical    education    up    and    down    the 

■  country,  but  we  doubt  if  any  subject  taught 
is  of  greater,  or  even  of  equal  utilitarian 
value,  to  that  of  gardening.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  the  students  have  something 
tangible  to  see  as  the  result  of  their  labour 
and  instruction.  No  one  will  deny  that  good 
work  has  been  done  in  fostering  a  love  of  the 
craft  among  cottagers  and  allotment 
holders,  for  one  has  only  to  visit  a 
show  such  as  we  recently  attended  to 
see  the  extraordinary  produce  of  fruits, 
Bowers,  and  vegetables,  from  allotment 
grounds.  Similar  instruction  is  now 
being,  in  many  cases,  extended  to  the  elder 
boys  in  the  village  schools,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  school-gardens,  such  as  we  warmly 
advocated  many  years  ago,  but  at  the  time 
with  little  effect,  is  now  rapidly  developing. 

•One  of  the  most  active  counties  in  this  direc- 
tion is  Hertfordshire,  whose  Agricultural 
Education  Sub-Committee  has  done  much  to 
ni  e  this  important  subject,  and  in 
various  places  in  the  county  are  established 
:i  hool-gardens  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 

>eleven  and  fourteen  years  attending  the  ele- 


mentary schools ;  and  also  plots  for  older  lads 
who  are  attending  evening  schools.  The 
scheme  is  supervised  by  a  staff  lecturer,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Burgess  (formerly  connected  with  the 
Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture),  and  he 
is  assisted  by  several  sub-instructors.  In 
order  to  help  forward  the  work  special  classes 
in  horticulture  and  botany  are  established  for 
school-teachers  (many  of  whom,  it  is  well 
known,  are  first-rate  cultivators),  so  that  they 
themselves  may  lend  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  work, 
however,  has  made  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  instructor  necessary,  and  during 
the  present  year,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  of 
Leicester,  has  been  appointed  to  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  where  he  has  already 
several  school  gardens  at  work.  In  all  the 
centres  the  boys  have  separate  plots  and  the 
county  provides  tools,  toolhouses,  and  some- 
times seeds.  The  boys  are,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  allowed  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
duce of  their  individual  plots. 

One  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the 
work  is  Cheshunt,  where  it  was  our  pleasure 


divided  into  fourteen  smaller  plots,  one  for 
each  boy.  For  the  school  with  the  best  quarter 
is  offered  a  Challenge  Shield,  presented  by  the 
nurserymen  of  Cheshunt.  It  has  been  won 
this  year  by  the  Cheshunt  British  School, 
(c)  beds  for  the  inclusion  of  plants  of  the  more 
common  families ;  (d)  an  orchard-plot,  con- 
taining Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Medlar,  Quince, 
and  Cherry  trees.  These  trees  have  been 
trained  in  various  ways.  More  than  50  have 
been  grafted  or  budded,  either  by  the  students 
themselves,  or  by  the  instructor  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  boys  can  thus 
watch  the  development  of  a  tree  from  the  bud 
or  graft  to  its  final  shape.  The  seeds  are 
provided  by  the  local  Education  Sub-Com- 
mittee. The  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  from  the 
general  plot  are  sold,  a  goodly  portion 
being  purchased  by  the  parents  of  the  lads 
attending  the  class.  The  produce  of  the  four 
school  gardens  is,  as  stated,  taken  by  the  boys 
themselves,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  and  they  may  dispose  of  it  as  they  wish. 
No  lad,  however,  is  allowed  to  remove  any- 
thing before  it  has  been   valued  by  the  in- 
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recently  to  inspect  the  gardens,  and  to  see  the 
boys  at  work.  The  local  council  of  Cheshunt 
has  acquired  a  large  house  and  grounds — 
the  Old  Manor  House — for  Urban  District 
offices,  etc.,  and  the  garden  afforded  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  scheme.  About  one  acre  of  this 
garden  is  rented  by  the  Technical  Authorities, 
and  it  has  been  stocked  with  trees  and 
flowers,  largely  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  George  Paul,  who  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  movement.  Four  schools  take  part 
in  the  work  of  this  garden,  and  the  number 
of  boys  attending  each  week  is  over 
one  hundred.  Each  lad  receives  one 
and  a  half  hour's  instruction,  somewhat 
as  follows  :  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
Technical  School  attached  to  the  ground, 
where  he  is  taught  the  principles  of  horticul- 
ture, and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  practical 
work  and  instruction  in  the  garden.  The 
garden  is  divided  into  several  sections,  viz., 
(a)  General  plot,  consisting  of  flower-borders 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  quarters.  Here  the 
lad  receives  a  preliminary  training  before  be- 
ing apportioned  a  plot  to  himself ;  (b)  school 
plots  :   there  are  four  of  these,  and  each  is 


structor  and  entered  in  a  note-book.  Thus, 
the  boys  are  taught  the  value  of  a  crop  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  producing  it.  The 
fifty-six  plots  were  each  carrying  the  same 
crops — Beans,  Lettuce,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Beet,  Onions,  and  Parsnips.  A  crop  of  Peas 
had  just  been  harvested,  and  the  boys  had 
made  more  than  sufficient  from  the  sale  of 
these  than  the  amount  of  their  fees.  The  si/e 
of  each  plot  is  about  thirty  square  yards,  al- 
though in  some  of  the  centres  they  are  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  square  yards.  In  bad 
weather  the  lads  assemble  in  the  polling- 
shed,  where  they  are  given  suitable  work. 

The  gardens  are  also  used  for  demonstra- 
tions to  the  public  and  to  the  pupils  of  (he 
evening  classes.  Cheshunt  and  district 
should  be  congratulated  on  having  in  their 
midst  such  a  man  as  Mr.  George  Paul,  to 
whose  energy  and  influence  the  establishment 
of  technical  horticulture  in  the  district  is 
largely  due,  and  through  whose  generosity 
many  acceptable  plants  and  trees  have  been 
added  to  the  garden. 

We  take  this  opportunity  also  of  alluding  lo 
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the  flower-beds,  designed,  laid  out,  and 
planted  by  the  boys  in  a  reformatory  near 
Droitwich.  Mr.  Udalc,  a  highly  competent 
judge,  tells  us  that  he  has  visited  these  gar- 
dens at  intervals  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  has  been  impressed  with  their 
design  and  the  excellence  of  their  upkeep. 
The  soil  is  ordinary  gravel  and  the  gar- 
dens occupy  one  end  of  the  play-ground.  The 
designs  are  worked  out  with  pebbles. 

The  gardens  are  destroyed  each  winter  and 
the  boys  draw  new  design-;,  which  are  again 
laid  out  each  spring  and  planted  on  the  ap- 
proach of  summer. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  boys 
without  any  assistance  in  drawing  or  any- 
thing else,  and  without  any  supervision. 

The  farm  consists  of  about  70  acres,  with 
workshops.  Many  are  taught  gardening,  the 
senior  bovs  taking  the  responsibility  (under 
their  foreman)  for  certain  crops  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  each  senior  boy  has  a  squad 


S.  T.  Wilsoniana.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  plant  is 
an  interesting  one  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
colouring  of  its  flowers,  which  may  be  described 
as  pale-buff  flushed  with  rose.  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith's  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  exhibited 
by  Major  Holford  at  the  Horticultural  Society 
on  July  17  last. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  August  23.  A  lecture  on 
"Meteorology  in  its  Relation  to  Horticulture," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
R.  II.  Curtis,  F.R.M.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
School-Teachers  Examination  in  Cot- 
tage Gardening. — This  annual  examination  of 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  practical  garden- 
ing knowledge  took  place  at  various  centres  on 
April  11  last.  The  results,  as  furnished  by 
the  reports  of  the  examiners,  Messrs.  J.  Hud- 
son and  A.  Dean,  show  156  passes  in  the 
three   classes   of    excellence.      In   the   first   class 


Fig.  60.- -a  school  garden  near  droitwich. 


of  juniors  under  his  control.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  taught  tailoring,  others  boot-mak- 
ing. Judging  from  the  photographs  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Udalc,  the  plots  are  creditable  to  all 
concerned,  although  they  show  that  imitation 
is  freely  practised  and  that  a  greater  degree 
of  originality  should  be  encouraged.  Several 
photographs  were  sent  us;  the  one  we  re- 
produce is  a  good  typical  representation,  not 
the  best  in  our  judgment,  but  the  oiie  most 
suitable  for  reproduction  in  our  pages. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration 
(Sobralia  Amesiae  x  (.—There  seems  to  be  some 
diversity  of  practice  in  writing  the  name  of  this 
plant,  for  whilst  some  write  it  Amesiae,  as  if  the 
lady  had  in  some  way  taken  part  in  the  production 
or  introduction  of  the  plant,  others  give  it  the 
complimentary  name  Amesiaua.  which  leaves  us 
in  doubt  whether  the  compliment  was  intended 
for  the  gentleman  or  for  the  lady  !  In  Sanders' 
Orchid  Hybrids,  p.  115,  S.  Amesiae  X  is  stated  to 
be  the  product  from  S.  xantholeuca  crossed  by- 


are  ranked  46  candidates,  in  the  second  class 
58,  and  in  the  third  class  52.  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  sex  or  numbers  of  marks  awarded  to 
each  candidate.  The  lists,  arranged  in  order  of 
merit,  show  the  positions  of  the  respective  can- 
didates. As  usual,  certain  schools  of  gardening 
figure  in  the  list,  Swanley  College  having  four 
students,  all  well  up  in  the  first  class.  Then  come 
the  County  Technical  School,  Staflord,  and  the 
Essex  and  Middlesex  Schools  of  Horticulture. 
These  four  -arious  schools  or  colleges  place  nine 
candidates  in  the  first  class  out  of  46,  15  in  the 
sscoud  class  out  of  58,  and  in  the  third  class  17 
out  of  52,  thus  securing  41  passes  out  of  156.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  how  many  home- 
trained  candidates  have  passed. 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society. — 
A  Committee  meeting  of  this  newly  formed  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  28,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  when  the  schedules  and  prize  list  of  the 
first  show  will  be  considered.  The  committee 
appeal  for  help  to  enable  them  to  offer  suitable 
monetary  prizes,  and  invite  suggestions  from 
persons  not  attending  the  meeting.     The  time  and 


the  place  for  holding  the  first  annual  exhibition  is 
not  definitely  fixed,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the 
show  shall  be  held  early  in  December.  The  Hon. 
Sec.  is  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Roedown  House, 
Medstead,  Herts. 

Co-operative  Flower  Show  at  the  Cry- 
stal Palace.— The  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  be  held  this  day  promises 
to  be  most  successful.  Upwards  of  2, COO  exhibits 
will  be  sent  in  by  nearly  250  exhibitors.  Many  of 
exhibits  will  be  from  working  men. 

Sale  op  Imperial  Orchids. — It  is  announced 
in  the  Evening  Standard  that  on  or  about  October  1 
a  sale  will  be  held  in  Vienna  of  a  large  surplus  of 
very  fine  and  rare  Orchids  from  the  imperial  con- 
servatories of  Schonbrunn.  Amongst  them  are 
some  unique  crosses  and  hybrids  which  will  be 
likely  to  arouse  keen  competition. 

Da.  Wilhelm  Seelig,  for  many  years  vice- 
president  of  the  German  Pomological  Society, 
died  at  Kiel  on  July  30  in  his  8Gth  year.  The 
deceased  was  a  native  of  Cassel  and  studied 
jurisprudence  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Marburg. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag,  and  in 
1873  as  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  greatly  interested  himself  in  fruit 
culture,  and  was  appointed  deputy^  president  of 
the  above-named  society,  an  office  that  he  filled 
for  many  years;  in  1899  he  was  made  honorary 
president.  He  was  founder  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Central  Society  for  Horticulture  and 
Fruit  Culture. 

A  New  Natural  Order.— The  discovery  of 
a  new  or  heretofore  unrecognised  natural  order  is 
an  event  nowadays.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley  to  differentiate  such  a  group 
under  the  name  of  Julianacese,  which  consists  of  two 
genera  and  five  species.  Juliania  is  a  Mexican 
genus  of  resiniferous  trees  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  dioecious  flowers.  The  other  genus,  Ortho- 
pterygium.is  Peruvian.  There  are  resemblances  to 
the  Anacardiaceae,  and  to  the  Cupuliferae,  but  Mr. 
Hemsley,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  places  the  group  between  the  Juglandaceaa 
and  the  Cupulifera. 

Plant  Protection  from  Insects  and 
Fungi  in  Saxony. — In  connection  with  the 
head  office  for  plant-protection  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  an  enquiry  office  has  been  established 
at  Dresden,  to  which  the  owners  of  gardens,  and 
especially  nurserymen  and  florists,  may  apply  for  in- 
formation, and  from  which  replies  to  enquiries  will 
be  made,  free  of  charge,  concerning  fungi  and  insects 
injurious  to  plants.  Gardeners  are  invited  to 
send  plants  infested  with  insects  or  vegetable  para- 
sites, by  sample  post-packets,  post  paid,  together 
with  particulars  in  reference  to  the  methods  of 
cultivation,  extension  of  the  malady,  and  cause  of 
the  same,  to  Dr.  Arno  Naumann,  the  assistant 
in  the  experimental  station  for  vegetable  physiology, 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Dresden. 

Retarding    Lilies    of    the    Valley. — An 

English  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Florist's 
Review  writes  that  the  mistakes  and  consequent 
heavy  losses  in  reference  to  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  retarding  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  very 
forcibly  demonstrated  to  him  lately.  A  batch 
of  a  million  was  ruined  through  being  improperly 
retarded  in  one  of  the  public  cold  stores.  They 
had  been  kept  at  a  regular  28°  during  the  whole 
time,  but  the  atmosphere  was  simply  dry,  cold  air. 
What  this  plant  requires  is  4°  to  0°  of  wet  frost, 
with  an  atmosphere  that  is  continually  more  or 
less  making  ice.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  fully  5°  in  the  effect  of  wet 
and  dry  frost  on  both  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  hems  toward  success  in  re- 
tarding Lilies  is  to  put  them  in  an  atmosphere 
heavily  laden  with  moisture.  Lilium  longiflorum 
and  other  Japan  Lilies  will  not  successfully  retard 
in  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 
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Attempted  Poisoning  in  British  Guiana. — 

A  Reuter  message  from  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  dated  July  28,  states  that  the  colony  has 
been  deeply  stirred  by  an  attempt  to  poison 
Professor  J.  B.  Harrison,  Director  of  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Government  analyst,  and  with  him 
the  whole  of  the  laboratory  staff.  In  June 
Professor  Harrison  was  incapacitated  by  a 
mysterious  illness,  which  recurred  in  spite  of 
skilled  treatment.  About  the  same  time  the  labor- 
atory was  more  than  once  entered  by  some  unknown 
person  at  night.  Some  samples  were  stolen  and 
others  tampered  with.  The  burglars  were  appar- 
ently possessed  of  duplicate  keys.  On  July  5 
Professor  Harrison,  after  drinking  several  glasses 
of  iced-water  from  the  can  in  his  private  office,  was 
seized  with  headache,  giddiness,  and  nausea.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  work  and  go  home,  where 
he  was  confined  to  bed.  Meanwhile  the  assistants 
at  the  laboratory  and  the  messenger  developed 
similar  alarming  symptoms  after  drinking  iced- water 
from  the  reservoir.  On  the  Monday  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Garraway  that  their  illness  might  be  due 
to  poison,  and  an  inspection  of  the  water  recep- 
tacles showed  that  enough  ' '  Rough  on  Rats ' '  had 
been  placed  therein  to  poison  hundreds  of  people. 
Fortunately  all  the  victims  have  nearly  recovered 
by  now,  but  Professor  Harrison  has  been  so  ill 
that  he  has  been  ordered  a  complete  change,  and 
will  probably  leave  the  colony  shortly  for  a  pro- 
longed holiday.  So  far  no  clue  to  the  perpetrator 
of  the  outrage  has  been  found. 

A  New  Disease  on  New  Zealand  Veroni- 
cas.—  We  learn  from  a  communication  in  the 
Ocsterreichisehe  Garten  Zeitung  for  August  that  a 
species  of  fungus  has  been  observed  on  Veronica 
speciosa  and  its  varieties  which  works  great  havoc 
with  the  plants  in  the  horticultural  school  at 
Eisgrub,  in  Moravia.  It  is  Septoria  exotica. 
During  the  summer  the  fungus  is  to  be  met  with 
only  occasionally,  but  it  develops  rapidly  in  autumn 
and  winter  when  the  plants  are  under  glass.  The 
fungus  appears  as  small  grey  spots,  1-2  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  specially  visible  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  where  their  presence  is  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  araised,  thick  line. 
The  patches  grow  constantly  lighter  in  tint,  till  in 
the  course  of  2  to  4  weeks  they  become  quite  white, 
and  the  leaves  crippled.  On  these  white  patches 
there  appear  black  spore  cases,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  spores  are  developed.  The  crippling 
of  the  leaves  is  followed  by  their  fall,  even  when 
the  infection  is  merely  slight,  and  the  previously 
bushy  plant  assumes  a  naked  appearance  with  but 
few  leaves  remaining.  The  fungus  has  been 
observed  in  Argentina,  Italy,  and  Berlin.  The 
application  of  the  ammoniacal  copper-soda  mixture 
is  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

The  Influence  of  the  Graft  on  the 
Rooting  of  the  Pear. — The  question  of  the 
influence  of  the  grafted  ennobled  variety  on  the 
wilding  or  other  kind  o(  stock  has  not  of  late 
years  been  so  much  discussed  by  cultivators  or 
pomologists  as  it  deserves  to  be,  more  particularly 
for  standard  trees.  There  are  certain  varieties  of 
Pears  which,  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  root 
system  in  the  direction  of  increasing  considerably 
the  number  of  the  roots.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Pear  trees  which  make  weak  top  growth  and  spare 
foliage  are  mostly  deficient  in  roots,  but  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  can  be  entirely  averted 
and  altered  for  the  better  by  the  employment  of  a 
freer-growing  variety  as  first  graft  or  bud,  upon 
which  any  desired  variety  may  be  worked  the 
following  year,  a  practice  commonly  followed  in 
fruit  nurseries  with  certain  varieties  of  Pears  that 
are  worked  on  the  Quince  stock.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  note  will  kindly  communicate 
facts  touching  on  this  interesting  subject,  not 
exclusively  confining  them  to  the  Pear. 


Threatened  Destruction  of  Bostall 
Woods. — Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  writes: — "This 
beautiful  Pine  woodland,  near  Plumstead,  has 
been  sadly  damaged  of  late  years  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Pine  beetle  (Hylurgus  piniperda). 
Fully  five  years  ago  I  pointed  out  in  the  Timber 
Trades  Journal  the  then  threatened  destruction, 
and  suggested  means  of  coping  with  the  evil,  but 
nothing  was  done.  Since  then  many  fine  trees 
have  been  killed  out  and  others  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  succumbing  to  the  attacks  of  this 
dreaded  pest  of  our  woodlands.  Not  only  should 
the  dead  and  dying  trees  be  at  once  cut  down,  but 
all  woodland  debris,  including  fallen  branches  and 
the  roots  of  trees  which  have  been  left  in  the 
ground,  must  be  destroyed.  The  life  history  of 
the  insect  teaches  us  much  regarding  the  best 
methods  of  destruction  or,  at  least,  of  keeping  it  in 
bounds." 

White  Ants  Beaten  at  Last. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  great  scourge  known  as  white 
ants  or  termites,  which  destroy  so  ruthlessly  all 
descriptions  of  woodwork,  from  railway  sleepers 
to  household  furniture,  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical lands,  can  now  be  effectually  dealt  with, 
as,  by  a  newly  discovered  process,  any  wood 
can  readily  be  rendered  impervious  to  their 
attacks.  Attempts  have  been  made  hitherto  to 
combat  these  pests  by  various  means,  but  until 
now  either  the  means  have  proved  unsuccessful 
or  the  odour  of  the  preservative  used  has  been 
so  pungent  as  to  preclude  its  employment  for 
constructional  timbers  or  for  furniture.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  some  woods,  such  as  Indian 
Teak,  Australian  Cypress,  Pine,  and  Turpentine 
Wood,  in  their  natural  state  are  more  or  less 
immune  from  attack,  but  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  their  total  immunity  is  often  so  contradictory 
that  the  conclusion  can  only  be  drawn  that  much 
depends  on  the  ground  in  which  the  trees  are 
grown,  and  the  species  of  termite  to  whose 
voracity  the  wood  is  afterwards  exposed.  Mr. 
Saville  Kent  points  out  in  his  very  able 
chapter  on  Australian  Termitidae  that  Jarrah 
(Eucalyptus  marginata)  grown  on  the  Ironstone 
ranges  is  practically  proof,  while  that  grown 
elsewhere  is  by  no  means  so.  Again,  some 
species  of  white  ants  display  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  certain  woods  ;  for  instance,  the  Calo- 
termes  domesticus  of  the  Malay  Peninsula^  while 
rarely  touching  woods  of  a  piney  or  resinous 
nature,  readily  attack  other  timbers,  especially 
those  grown  locally.  An  illustration  before  us 
represents  two  pieces  of  ordinary  yellow  deal,  a 
most  toothsome  morsel  to  nearly  every  variety  of 
white  ants.  These  pieces  were  bolted  together, 
and  placed  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  Director  of 
the  Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore, 
some  months  ago  in  a  position  where  termites 
abounded.  The  untouched  piece  had  been  treated 
in  London  by  the  Powell  wood-process  with  a 
termite-resisting  solution,  which  is  absolutely 
odourless  and  innocuous  except  to  insects, 
while  the  other  was  left  in  its  natural  condition. 
The  "latter  has  been  almost  entirely  consumed, 
while  the  former  remains  intact.  The  speci- 
mens were  removed  before  the  natural  piece 
had  been  entirely  consumed,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  other  places.  This  discovery 
is  naturally  of  great  importance  to  dwellers 
in  the  tropics,  and  especially  to  timber 
merchants,  furniture  manufacturers,  &c,  who 
trade  with  tropical  countries,  for  merchants  will 
now  be  able  to  guarantee  all  prepared  wood 
against  destruction  by  termites.  Curiously 
enough,  the  process,  which  only  occupies  a  few 
hours,  actually  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
wood,  which  at  the  same  time  is  effectually 
seasoned  and  rendered  proof  against  dry  rot  and 
similar  fungoid  growths.  The  cost,  too,  is  said 
to  be  low.  Particulars  can  be  had  free  from 
the  Secretary,  Powell  Wood-Process  Syndicate, 
28,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Influence  of  the  Stock  upon  the  Scion. 

— Continuing  their  investigations  upon  the  results- 
produced  by  grafting  in  various  ways,  MM, 
G.  Riviere  and  G.  Bailhache  contribute  a  fur- 
ther paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Comptes  Renins  for 
April  2.  Their  past  researches  bore  special  refer- 
ence to  fruit  trees,  and  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
different  effects  upon  the  Pears  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne  and  Doyenne  d'hiver,  produced  by 
grafting  them  upon  the  free-stock  and  upon  the 
Quince.  The  more  recent  experiments  were  made 
with  Apples,  to  see  if,  with  these,  as  with  the- 
Pears,  the  exterior  characteristics  as  well  as  the 
chemical  composition  were  modified  according 
to  the  stock  upon  which  they  were  grafted.  In 
1905  the  investigators  made  an  analysis  of  ripe 
Apples  of  the  variety  Calville  Blanc  gathered  from 
trees  grafted,  some  upon  the  Paradise  stock, 
others  upon  the  Doucin.  All  these  trees  were  of 
the  same  age  (14  years),  and  growing  under 
identical  conditions.  They  were  planted  side  by 
side  in  the  same  plot  and  trained  in  the  same  form  ; 
further,  the  wall  against  which  they  were  growing 
faced  the  east.  Neither  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
the  aspect,  nor  the  age  of  the  trees  by  which  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruits  are  generally  influenced 
could  affect  them  in  the  new  experiments.  The 
stock  could  be  considered,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  sole  factor  capable  of  exercising 
any  influence  on  the  graft,  and  aboTe  all,  on 
its  developments.  The  results  obtained  are  sum- 
marised thus  :  1.  The  average  weight  of  Apples, 
gathered  from  Calville  Blanc,  grafted  upon  the 
Paradise  stock,  exceeded  that  of  fruit  of  the  same 
variety  grafted  upon  the  Doucin.  •!.  The  pro- 
portion of  free  acid  (represented  as  sulphuric  acid}' 
was  greater  in  the  juice  of  Apples  grafted  upon  the 
Paradise  than  in  that  of  these  fruits  on  a  plant 
grafted  on  the  Doucin.  3.  The  proportion  of 
ash  is  higher  in  the  juice  of  fruit  from  trees  grafted 
on  the  Doucin  than  in  that  of  fruit  gathered  from 
trees  grown  on  the  Paradise.  4.  The  proportions 
of  glucose  and  reduction-sugar,  and  of  saccharose, 
are  notably  greater  in  fruits  of  Calville  Blanc 
grafted  on  Paradise  than  in  those  of  the  same 
variety  from  trees  grafted  on  the  Doucin.  There- 
fore, these  experiments  plainly  confirm  those 
published  in  1897,  and  seem,  further,  to  demon- 
strate that  not  only  do  the  dessert  Apples  contain, 
more  sugar  in  each  litre  of  juice  than  do  the 
Pears,  but  also  that  they  contain  more  saccharose 
and  more  free  acid. 

Fruit    Culture    in    Gloucestershire. — 

The  annual  report  of  the  Lecturer  on  Horticulture 
to  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  (Mr.  G.  II. 
Hollingworth,  F.R.H . S.)  states  that  the  applica- 
tions for  lectures  last  winter  were  so  numerous 
that  a  large  number  had  to  be  placed  on  the 
reserve  list.  There  is,  he  says,  no  lack  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  Gloucestershire  is  naturally  adapted 
for  fruit  culture,  and  the  many  old  orchards  in 
the  county  indicate  that  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction  were  fully  realised  by  a  generation  of 
growers  in  the  past.  Some  ground  has  doubtless 
been  lost,  but  the  outlook  is  hopeful,  and  agricul- 
turists are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
orchard  is  to  be  made  profitable  it  must  have  the 
same  care  as  is  bestowed  on  any  other  department 
on  the  farm.  Every  year,  thanks  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  County  Council,  growers  realise 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  planting  good  trees- 
of  recognised  varieties,  keeping  them  clean,  and 
attending  to  the  important  items  of  pruning,  pro- 
tecting, and  manuring.  Hundreds  of  trees  have 
been  planted  during  the  past  winter,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  planted  previously,  are  coming  into  a 
state  of  bearing.  In  due  course  the  result  of  this 
wakening  up  must  be  seen,  and  he  hopes  Glouces- 
tershire will  uphold  its  time-honoured  reputation 
as  one  of  the  leading  fruit-growing  counties  in  the 
West  of  England. 
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Willows. — The  difficulty  of  determining  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Willows  is  well-known  to 
all  who  have  made  the  attempt.  The  labour  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  a  publication  of  which  we 
find  mention  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  France  (1906),  p.  412.  It  appears  that 
Mdlle.  A.  Camus  and  M.  G.  Camus  have  just 
published  a  list  of  all  the  European  species  and 
varieties,  with  analytical  tables  and  illustrations. 
j  Anatomical  characters  are  made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  discrimination  such  as  the  presence  or 
absence  of  stomates  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  the  form  of  the  midrib  as  seen  in  section, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  wax  in  the  rind 
of  the  branches,  the  structure  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  and  of  the  pith  and  other  points  service- 
able in  the  laboratory,  but  not  adapted  for  use  in 
the  field.  Very  numerous  hybrids  and  some  of 
complex  origin  are  described. 

"The  Garden,  You,  and  I." — By  Barbara, 
Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife," 
&c.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.).  We  can  re- 
commend this  book  to  all  who  like  to  read  about 
other  people  and  their  gardening  experiences, 
"Barbara"  writes  pleasantly  of  her  American 
home  and  her  plantations,  and  her  remarks  may 
prove  useful,  though  we  agree  with  her  that  "  one 
must  lire  the  outdoor  life  of  her  own  locality  to 
get  the  best  results  in  a  garden."  The  title  of  the 
book  is  awkward,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  under- 
stand that  "You"  is  a  female  friend  of  the 
author,  introduced  to  serve  as  a  convenient  cor- 
respondent, sending  and  receiving  long  and  rather 
wordy  letters  about  gardens  and  miscellaneous 
matters  also.  The  private  affairs  of  the  characters 
have  no  horticultural  interest,  but  readers  for  this 
class  of  book  appear  to  be  insatiable,  so  should 
appreciate  the  present  volume  and  admire  the  illus- 
trations. There  is  no  doubt  as  to  "  Barbara's  " 
fondness  for  gardening,  and  she  tries  to  be  of 
practical  use,  and  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  hardy 
seeds  and  worthy  annuals. 

Experiments  with  Calcium  Cyanimide. — 
In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
cf  Agriculture  Mr.  A.  U.  Hali.  details  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  with  calcium  cyanimide 
used  in  1905  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  for  liarley  and  Mangels.  The  new 
manure  is  obtained  by  effective  combination  of 
calcium  carbide  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  regards  Mangels,  the  seed  was  Yel- 
low Globe,  sowing  taking  place  on  May  10.  The 
teed  grew  well  from  the  start,  and  there  was  an 
even  plant  with  no  misses.  The  crop  was  lifted 
on  October  20th.  "Taking  the  results  together 
and  also  considering  those  obtained  in  1904,  it 
is  clear  that  the  nitrogen  in  calcium  cyanimide 
is  practically  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Theie  is  a  slight  balance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  crop,  probibly  because  the 
cyanimide  is  a  Utile  slower  in  coming  into  ac- 
tion, but  the  differences  in  the  results  are  small 
and  within  the  range  of  errors  of  experiment. 
Again,  the  Rothamsted  soil  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  carbonate  of  lime,  hence  the  sulphate 
uf  ammonia  can  exert  its  proper  action,  while 
no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
which  is  p:oduced  in  the  soil  from  the  cyani- 
mide. The  cost  of  production  of  cyanimide  can 
•only  be  settled  when  it  has  been  put  on  the 
market  on  a  commercial  scale  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  taken  as  certain  that  if  the  manure  can  be 
sold  on  a  parity  with,  or  a  little  cheaper  than, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  may  be  employed  by 
farmers  on  a  large  scale  with  every  confidence 
of  a  good  result."  This  is  the  more  important 
as  it  tends  to  relieve  the  cultivator  of  the  risk  of 
exhausting  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen.  If 
>t  can  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  there 
need  be  r.o  fear  of  the  supply  running  short. 


Insect  Pests  of  the  Farm  and  Garden, 

by  F.  Martin  Duncan  (Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co).  An  excellent  little  handbook  to 
the  knowledge  of  insects  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  cultivator.  The  introductory  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  details  of  insect  structure  and  classi- 
fication, which  are  lucidly  explained.  The  follow- 
ing chapter  is  devoted  to  remedial  measures  such 
as  spraying,  and  then  the  author  proceeds  to 
details  concerning  the  various  orders  of  insects, 
the  mites,  beetles,  flies,  aphides,  bugs,  scale 
insects,  bees,  saw-flies,  wasps,  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  lastly  thrips.  As  the  book  only  con- 
tains 143  pages  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
had  to  make  a  selection  from  among  the  insect 
pests,  and  has  by  no  means  included  all  that  might 
have  been  enumerated.  The  book,  therefore,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  introductory  treatise  illus- 
trated by  prominent  examples  rather  than  as  a 
text-book.  The  descriptions  are  so  clearly  written 
and  the  illustrations  so  useful  that  we  can  but 
commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  students  and 
lecturers. 

Revolution   in  Greenhouse    Building. — 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  Guernsey 
paper  : — "  Something  unique  for  Guernsey  in  the 
way  of  greenhouses  may  be  seen  at  the  Ramee 
Vineries,  La  Ramee.  This  is  one  of  Bodegom's 
patent  cement  (reinforced  concrete)  structures. 
The  cement  house  has,  it  is  alleged,  every 
advantage  and  no  disadvantage  as  compared 
to  the  usual  structure  of  wood.  It  helps  to 
keep  the  plants  free  from  disease,  because  there 
is  an  absence  of  crevices  in  which  plant  pests  can 
escape  from  the  fumigant,  the  only  wood  used 
being  in  the  door  and  the  lights.  The  framework 
of  the  house  is  more  rigid,  though  slighter  in  con- 
struction, than  one  of  wood,  and  this  admits  of  a 
greater  proportionate  area  of  glass  and  gives  a  better 
lighted  house,  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  cement  house  and  the  ordinary  green- 
house being  most  marked.  The  building,  consist- 
ing of  iron  wire  covered  with  cement,  is  claimed 
to  be  practically  everlasting,  and  its  upkeep  is 
trifling,  whitewash  alone  being  used  to  freshen  its 
appearance.  Finally,  on  the  score  of  expense,  the 
cement  house  can  be  built  more  cheaply  than  one 
of  wood." 


COLONIAL    NOTE. 

CAPE  ALOES. 
The  Aloes  are  nearly  over  in  the  locality  of 
Algoa  Bay,  but  they  have  afforded  a  glorious 
sight.  Those  who  have  seen  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  bush  covered  with  Aloes  in  full  bloom  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  How  picturesquely  they  stand 
above  the  surrounding  herbage,  according  to 
species,  with  the  various  other  plants  at  that 
time  flowering  ! 

Here,  near  a  dwelling,  some  admirer  has 
dropped  a  few  seeds.  One  sees  a  species  of 
Ipomcea,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
Morning  Glory,  intertwined  amongst  other  floral 
beauties  ;  perhaps  some  of  the  golden  Senecios, 
which  are  so  abundant  and  in  great  variety,  all 
mingling  and  flowering  together  about  the  tall 
Aloe  pluridens,  which  is  the  principal  species  in 
the  spot  where  my  thoughts  have  now  wandered. 
This  Aloe  may  here  be  seen  in  many  thousands. 
Sometimes  one  sees  a  form,  with  yellow  flowers, 
instead  of  the  dull  red  usual  to  the  species, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  colour  effect  of  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Chabaud,  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
is  ever  willing  to  take  any  lover  of  the  native 
flora  to  see  the  glorious  sight  during  the  Cape 
winter.  A  visitor  would  spend  here  a  pleasant 
half-an-hour,  for  the  Cape  flora  has  no  champion 
more   enthusiastic     and    one    who    takes    more 


special  interest  in  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceas. 

It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  more  appreciated  in 
England.  With  what  gratification  do  the  visitors 
from  the  Aloe's  home  look  over  the  genus  in 
the  succulent  house  at  Kew,  and  how  pleased 
they  are  to  relate,  when  looking  through  their 
own  collection,  that  this  species  is  growing  at 
Kew,  and  so  forth  !  What  a  pity  Cape  Colony 
cannot  have  a  botanical,  a  real  botanical,  gar- 
den of  its  own,  so  that  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  might  be  found  in  one  place,  and  that 
open  to  the  public.  Harry  Rabjohn,  August  j, 
1906. 


THE  IMPERIAL  BIOLOGICAL  IN- 
STITUTION FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY  AT  DAHLEM,  GERMANY. 

The    origin   of   this    State-supported    institute 
was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  has  attained  an  increasing  signifi- 
cance   for    horticulture.     The    establishment    of 
the  institution  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
Schulz-Lupitz,   a   well-known   agriculturist    and 
member  of   the  Reichstag,   who   brought   in   the 
following   motion   on  March   24,    1897: — "The 
Reichstag  shall  determine  to  request  the  united 
Governments  to  establish  an  agricultural  tech- 
nical    institute     for     bacteriology     and     phyto- 
pathology, and  afford  the  requisite  means  from 
the    public    purse    for    the    carrying    on    of   the 
work."     The  fact  that  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
horticulture   suffered   heavy   losses   from   plant- 
diseases,    and    that    means    and    methods    were 
needed   in   order   to    prevent   and   avoid   them ; 
the  importance  which  certain  bacteria  have  for 
cultivated  plants,  especially  for  the  Leguminosae, 
and    in    effecting    changes    in    the     nature    of 
manures  and  soils  afforded  the  chief  reasons  for 
Dr.  Schulz-Lupitz's  proposal.     In  February,  the 
following  year,  the  Reichsgesundheit  Office  insti- 
tuted a  commission,  consisting  of  men  eminent 
in   science  and   practical  work,   to   discuss   the 
ground  lines  for  the  organisation  and  scope  of 
the  project ;    and  in  the   same  year  the  money 
grant  was  sanctioned,  and  with  but  little  delay 
the   institution  was  estab'ished,   not,   however, 
as  an  independent  authority,  but  as  the  biologi- 
cal   department  of   the   Reichsgesundheit   Office 
(Office  of  Health).     This  department  dealt  with 
matters  which  would  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the   newly-created   body — for  example,    the   pro- 
tection  of  the   Grape  vine   against  the  Reblaus 
(phylloxera),    which   had   engaged   its    attention 
for  many  years,   and  for  this  reason  the  union 
of  the  new  with  the  older  body   seemed  to  be 
desirable.     In    April,    1905,    the    separation    of 
the  biological  section  from  the  older  office  was 
effected,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  was  there- 
upon   greatly    enlarged,    so    as    to    include    the 
study  of  the  injurious  insects,  and  of  the  epi- 
demics  among  plants  brought  about  by  migra- 
tory insects,   the  depredations  caused  by  mice, 
crows,    marmots,    etc.,    phanerogamic   parasites, 
fungi,    and   other   micro-organisms   injurious   to 
plant    life ;    further,    animal    and    vegetable  or- 
ganisms which  are  of  use  in  the  growth  of  plants 
and     those    which     are    destructive     of     those 
orsganism.       It    is    in    this    field    of    research 
that  scientific  work  is  so  useful  to  the  cultiva- 
tor.    The  action  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  of 
destructive    bacteria,    and    the    bacteriology    of 
manures  ;  in  particular,  that  of  stable  manure  is 
still   only   partially   understood,   and  needs  fur- 
ther elucidation. 

Researches  are  being  carried  out  regarding 
injury  caused  by  smoke,  and  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts emitted  by  smelting  works.  Bee  and  fish 
culture  will  be  investigated,  and  on  such  mat- 
ters science  will  be  found  capable  of  affording 
considerable  assistance  to  practical  men.  The 
new  institution  will  further  take  an  interest 
in   the   provincial   institutes  by   making   foreign 
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and  home  literature  easily  accessible,  and 
eventually  by  acting  as  an  organ  of  reference 
in  regard  to  the  various  subjects  engaging  its 
attention. 

Tt  is  intended  that  there  should  be  annual 
conferences,  to  which  the  principals  of  the  pro- 
vincial institutes,  members  of  scientific  socie- 
ties, horticulturists,  and  agriculturists  will  be 
invited,  and  who  will  afford  the  required  con- 
nection of  scientific  activity  and  practical 
affairs.  The  director  of  the  institute  is  Dr. 
Rudolf  Aderhold,  formerly  president  of  the 
botanical  department  of  the  research  station  of 
the  Royal  Pomological  Institute  at  Proskau,  in 
Silesia.     Gartemvelt. 


looking  leaves.  It  is  planted  in  the  American 
garden  in  heavy  soil,  to  which  have  been  added 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  cow-manure.  The  plant 
is  about  8  feet  high. 

BIGNONIA  GRANDIFLORA. 
This  handsome  climber  is  now  flowering  on  a 
south  wall  of  the  mansion  at  Leonardslee.  Some 
of  the  larger  bunches  have  as  many  as  from  40  to 
50  flower  buds,  some  of  which  arc  already  ex- 
panded. The  plant  is  exceedingly  ornamental  and 
beautiful,  especially  when  the  flowers  are  seen  in 
such  profusion. 

ARAUA  MANCKURICA. 
This    Manchurian   plant    is    always    attractive 


the  Holland  House  Show,  July  10, 1906.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossim-,  yet  named.  Being  a  secondary  cross 
(crispum  x  crispo-Harryanum),  it  seemed  likely 
that  its  size  would  have  been  reduced,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  plant  had  four  fine 
pseudo-bulbs  and  13  blooms ;  there  was  no  dis- 
budding needed  to  produce  a  large  flower. 
The  accompanying  reproduction  (fig.  01)  is  an 
exact  life-size  picture.  I  measured  and  recorded 
another  of  the  blooms,  but  owing  to  the  heat 
during  the  two  days  of  the  show  and  to  the  fact 
of  the  blooms  having  been  cut  several  days  before 
being  photographed,  it  had  lost  some  of  its 
form,    and    had    shrivelled    somewhat    as    silk 


Img.  6i.— odontoglossum  amabile  "  royai.  sovereign":  natural  size. 


Photo  by  J.  Gregory. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


ROSE  ETOILE  DE  FRANCE. 
This  beautiful  variety  forms  an  excellent  autumn 
flowering  Rose,  though  it  is  not  so  robust  as  one 
could  desire.  The  colour  seen  in  its  petals 
should  ensure  it  a  place  wherever  Roses  are  grown. 
HI'.  Roses  are  badly  mildewed  this  autumn 
in  spite  of  so-called  destroyers  having  being  freely 
used.  I  am  of  opinion  that  preventatives  are 
better  than  cures,  and  if  the  plants  are  freely 
s"p-'.ed  with  water  and  are  given  liberal  syringings 
in  hot  weather  ;  they  will  act  as  a  preventa- 
tive against  fungus. 

EUGENIA     APICULATA. 
This  is  now  in  bloom  in  a  sheltered  border  and 
is  very  effective  and   pretty.     The  white   flowers 
are  well  set  off  by  the  pretty  dark  green,  myrtle- 


either  planted  in  the  American  garden  or  in  the 
shrubbery,  its  palm-like  foliage  rendering  it  a  very 
conspicuous  object.  The  flowers  are  a  creamy 
white,  and  they  are  borne  in  large  umbellate 
racemes,  which  generally  face  the  sunny  side, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  truss.  When  in  flower 
the  foliage  often  turns  a  beautiful  red  tint,  forming 
an  additional  attraction.  It  will  succeed  in  almost 
any  soil,  thougli  the  betterthe  soil  the  more  robust 
and  beautiful  will  it  grow.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  and  some  cow-manure  and  leaf-soil  added. 
When  the  plant  is  well  established  its  tropical 
appearance  is  the  more  pronounced.      IF.  C.  Cook. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    AMABILE 

"  ROYAL    SOVEREIGN." 
This   extraordinarily   large  variety  of   Odonto- 
glossum was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  at 


having  its  edges  rubbed.  The  flower  is  very  thick 
in  substance  ;  the  ground  colour  is  creamy  white, 
all  its  markings  being  violet  brown.  The  influence 
of  O.  crispum  upon  the  hybrid  is  remarkably 
strong  in  that  the  heavy  markings  have  been 
reduced  to  spots,  except  in  the  sepals,  and  even 
then  the  usual  three  bar  blotches  and  marginal 
markings  are  much  suppressed.  The  shape  of  the 
lip  has  even  been  broken  down  from  the  oblong 
form  of  O.  Harryanum  to  the  lanceolate  shape  of 
that  of  O.  crispum.  Reversion  has  been  at  work 
in  this  case  as  is  clear  from  a  glance. 

This  plant  failed  to  get  even  an  Award  of  Merit. 
This  shows  that  at  certain  times  the  higher 
standard  needed  for  the  Odontoglossums  of  the 
future  will  have  to  be  almost  beyond  present, 
expectations  if  such  things  are  passed  by.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  "ordinary  size"  of  the  future' 
creations,     d:  B.  Crawshay, 
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A    GOOD    CROP    OF    MELONS. 

For  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  house  of 
Melons  (fig.  62),  at  Buxted  Park  Gardens,  Uck- 
field,  Sussex,  we  are  indebted  to  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Thos.  Field,  who  writes: — "The  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  on  May  15  last,  and  it 
illustrates  the  crop  of  Melons  grown  on  10  plants. 
The  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  during  the 
second  week  of  January.  They  were  planted  in 
the  house  on  February  6.  The  first  ripe  fruit  was 
cut  on  May  10,  the  variety  being  Ringleader,  the 
last,  Windsor  Castle,  on  June  24.  The  crop  com- 
prised some  64  Melons,  some  of  which  weighed  as 
much  as  10|  lbs.  each.  The  varieties  grown  were 
Ringleader,  Jubilee,  Windsor  Castle,  British 
Queen,  Earl's  Favourite,  and  Blenheim  Orange." 


KEW  NOTES. 


GESNERA  CARDINALIS. 

This  showy  plant  is  less  popular  in  gardens  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  is  a  very  useful  greenhouse  subject. 

The  flowers,  which  are  long  and  tubular,  are 
bright  scarlet  in  colour,  and  the  velvety  green 
leaves  are  also  very  handsome.  The  plant  attains 
a  height  of  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  the  growths 
terminating  in  clusters  of  flowers.  The  tuber  is 
distinct,  being  more  solid  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  Gesneras.  The  plants  are  readily  raised  from 
seeds.  A  batch  of  seedlings  now  flowering  in  No. 
4  greenhouse  furnish  a  very  bright  group.  Slight 
variation  is  noticeable  in  the  flowers,  the  colour 
being  more  intense  in  some  than  in  others.  By 
careful  management  they  can  be  had  in  flower  at 
almost  any  season,  for  they  can  be  started  into 
growth  at  different  times.  When  growing  they 
require  a  fairly  brisk,  moist  heat,  but  they  should 
be  transferred  to  a  cooler  house  when  in  flower. 
This  plant  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  G.  macrantha,  and  it  is  also  known 
as  Dircaea  cardinalis. 

LILIUM     PHILADELPHTCUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  upright  flowering  species. 
According  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  where  it  is 
figured  tab.  519,  it  was  first  sent  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  John  Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1759,  to 
Mr.  Philip  Miller,  but  although  so  long  known 
to  cultivation  it  is  not  often  met  with  in  gardens. 

It  has  a  rather  wide  geographical  distribution 
over  the  Northern  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  where  it  grows  in  open  woods,  apparently 
preferring  shelter  with  but  little  if  any  shade. 

A  number  of  plants  are  now  in  flower  in  the 
American  garden,  where  it  was  planted  several 
years  ago  in  a  bed  of  Cupressus  filifera  aurea. 
The  shelter  afforded  by  the  foliage  of  the  latter 
protects  the  Liliums  from  late  spring  frosts,  and 
also  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  parched  by 
the  sun. 

The  Severing  season  is  at  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August.  The  slender  stems  are  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  usually  found  in 
whorls,  but  solitary  leaves  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  stems.     The  terminal  flowers  are  solitary  or 

2  to  4  together  in  an  umbel.   The  flowers,  averaging 

3  inches  across,  have  orange  red  segments  spotted 
with  purple  near  their  base.  They  vary  somewhat 
in  shade  of  colour,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  flower 
quite  so  dark  as  that  illustrated  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.     Each  segment  is  distinctly  stalked. 

DABEOCIA  POLIFOLIA  VAR.  ALBA. 
This  is  the  white  form  of  the  St.  Dabeoc's 
Heath,  an  evergreen  shrub  1  to  2  feet  in  height, 
native  of  south-western  Europe  and  one  or  two 
localities  in  Ireland.  The  foliage  is  small  dark- 
green  above  and  white  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are 
drooping,  terminal  in  loose  racemes.  A  circular 
bed   in  the  American   garden  is  covered  with  its 


pearly-white  flowers,  which  viewed  from  the  Palm- 
house  Terrace  presents  a  pleasing  object. 

The  Dabeocias  have  a  Heath-like  appearance, 
and  they  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as  these 
plants — Ericaceae.  The  flowering  season  extends 
from  June  to  late  autumn,  the  plant  being  at  its 
best  condition  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  layers  or  cuttings 
inserted  in  autumn  and  by  seeds.  The  soil  in 
which  they  are  grown  should  consist  mainly  of 
sandy  peat  with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam.  Like 
most  other  members  of  the  Ericaceae,  they  will 
not  grow  if  lime  is  present  in  the  soil.     D.  D. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The    Book    of    Market    Gardening.     By  R. 

Lewis  Castle.     Published  by  John  Lane,  The 

Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  and  New 

York,  by  the  John  Lane  Co.     Price,  2s.  6d. 

net. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture  and   the  Local  Government  Board 

at  the  present  lime,  we  must  regard  the  publication 


come  chapters  on  labour  questions  and  difficulties, 
and  under  these  the  connection  existing  with  these 
of  cottage  erection.  Crops,  methods  and  manage- 
ment are  duly  noted,  in  reference  more  especially 
to  specialisation,  showing  how  gigantic  businesses 
have  been  created  in  the  production  of  Grapes, 
Cucumbers,  or  Tomatos  among  glasshouse  fruits  ; 
Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  or  Daffodils  amongst 
flowers ;  Celery,  Onions,  Asparagus,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Potatos  among 
vegetables ;  and  Apples,  Pears,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  or  Gooseberries  amongst  hardy  fruits, 
and  such  exceptional  crops  as  Mushrooms.  Hardy 
bush  fruits,  as  befits  their  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, are  shown  to  be  indispensable,  and  they 
should  always  be  grown  in  conjunction  with  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  Strawberries 
being  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  best  paying 
crop  in  one  place  ;  in  another,  Currants  or  Goose- 
berries, success  with  these  being  more  certain  than 
with  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  Pears.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
total  approximate  area  under  fruit  culture  in  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  about  300.000  acres.  Economy 
in  production  is  a  point  greatly  insisted  upon,  but 
at  the  same  time   false  economy  is  deprecattd  as 
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of  this  little  work  by  so  experienced  an  expert  as 
the  author  as  being  most  opportune,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  be  widely  read  by  the  persons  to  whom 
its  teaching  will  be  of  the  utmost  value,  likewise 
by  the  members  of  the  two  Boards. 

With  matters  of  cultivation  it  does  not  concern 
itself  at  all ;  these  being  generally  understood  by 
market  gardeners,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  pro- 
fessional gardeners ;  but  it  is  crammed  with 
information  concisely  stated,  gained  in  the  school 
of  practical  market  gardening  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  as  for  instance,  at  the  Neville  Court 
gardens  and  nurseries,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
fruit  farm,  Ridgemont,  and  Hampton  Park  farm. 
The  author  was  the  recipient  of  a  prize,  given  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  Dr.  Hogg's 
silver  medal  for  an  essay  on  "  grading  and  pack- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables,"  and  of  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Fruiterers'  Company.  So  much  for  his 
credentials. 

The  book  begins  naturally  with  a  chapter  on 
the  selection  of  land,  giving  the  current  prices  per 
acre,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  them. 
There  are  under  this  heading  sub-chapters  on  land- 
tenure,  compensation,  situation  and  accessibility, 
special  districts,  soil,  aspects,  and  altitude.     Then 


being  often  the  cause  of  loss  instead  of  gain,  that 
which  appeared  as  extravagant  expenditure  in 
developing,  or  organisation  of  a  business,  resulting 
ultimately  in  gains  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
outlay.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  cultivation 
with  the  aid  of  glass,  touching  on  temperature, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  sunlight  and  sunheat, 
insects  and  diseases. 

Then  come  remarks  on  kinds  and  varieties, 
variety  trials ;  the  official  trials  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  exhibits  at  the  fort- 
nightly meetings  of  this  society  being  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  trials  of  some  of  the  County 
Councils.  The  preparation  of  produce  for  sale,  the 
gathering  and  collection  of  flowers,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  grading  for  profit,  the  forms  of  baskets, 
crates,  boxes,  the  methods  of  packing,  &c.  come 
in  for  due  notice,  the  remarks  being  appropriate 
and  useful.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  market  grower 
which  is  omitted. 

The  chapters  on  co-operation,  assessment,  taxes, 
rates,  compensation  and  insurance,  fruit  preserv- 
ing and  crop  returns,  values  and  profits,  with 
which  the  book  closes,  show  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Flowers  at  Kensington. — Visitors  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens  should  be  careful  not  to  miss  the 
gay  show  of  flowers  on  the  south  and  east  fronts  of 
the  palace.  The  beds  have  been  particularly  bright 
this  summer,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  plants 
employed  to  make  a  very  fine  effect  are  worth 
noting.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  observ- 
ing that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  combination  of 
colour  has  not  been  particularly  pleasing,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  one  or  two  little  faults  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  permitted  to  creep  in  and  mar  to 
some  extent  an  otherwise  fine  example  of  orna- 
mental gardening.  At  Kensington  they  still  appear 
to  be  conservative  in  the  matter  of  bedding  plants, 
for  the  good  old-fas-hioned  zonal  Pelargonium  still 
holds  pride  of  place,  and  no  such  innovations  as 
Begonias  or  Verbenas  are  used  for  bedding.  All 
the  principal  borders  are  planted  with  Pelar- 
goniums, of  which  a  grand  scarlet,  Paul  Crampel, 
is  the  most  prominent.  This  is  a  splendid  variety 
for  bedding,  being  particularly  free  in  habit  and 
bearing  immense  trusses  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
Another  good  variety  is  Phyllis,  a  profuse  bloomer 
of  a  bright  pink  hue,  its  one  fault  being  that  it 
seeds  too  freely  and  therefore  soon  begins  to  look 
untidy,  unless  it  has  constant  attention.  Rose  of 
Allandale  is,  perhaps,  best  described  as  a  magenta 
pink  of  a  trailing  habit  and  almost  like  ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  in  some  respects.  It  is  certainly  a 
taking  variety.  A  good  deep  scarlet  is  provided 
in  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  although  bsyond  its  colour 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  about  this  Pelar- 
gonium. With  Phyllis,  already  mentioned,  this 
variety  would  probably  do  better  in  a  less  hot 
summer.  Last  of  all  we  come  to  two  varieties 
which  the  palace  gardeners  might  very  well  have 
omitted  from  their  list — Dr.  Nansen,  a  white  with 
very  poor  straggly  blooms,  and  Mrs.  Wright,  a 
hideous  magenta-coloured  flower  with  nothing  at  all 
to  recommend  it.  These  two  varieties  are  planted 
in  mixture,  and  they  form  quite  the  worst  bed  of  the 
whole  collection.  The  magenta  goes  badly  also 
with  the  pinks  and  scarlets  near  at  hand,  and  might 
with  advantage  have  been  dispensed  with.  In 
other  borders  a  good  effect  is  obtained  with 
Coleus  in  variety  and  Abutilons,  the  latter  forming 
a  good  centre  in  groups  of  four  or  five  in  small 
circular  beds.  A  striking  feature  of  the  gardens  is 
the  long  border  on  the  western  side  of  the  south 
lawn  facing  east.  This  is  a  wild  mixture  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Stocks,  Canterbury  Bells,  Violas,  and  many 
other  old-fashioned  flowers,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  effective  display  against  a  background  of 
flowering  shrj';j  and  dark  evergreens.  East 
Sussex. 

Catalpa  bicnonioides. — Among  other  ex- 
amples of  beautiful  flowering  trees  seen  growing 
in  Hampstead  are  several  fine  Catalpas.  One  in 
John  Street  has,  during  the  last  few  days,  become 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  lovely  blossoms,  and 
it  forms  a  feature  in  this  picturesque  old  street  of 
Hampstead.  The  Catalpa  is  deciduous,  but  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  the  long,  slender  fruit-pods 
remain  and  give  a  curious  appearance  throughout 
the  winter  to  its  leafless  branches.  A  very  fine 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Marylebone  Road  ; 
another  in  Harrington  Square,  Hampstead  Road, 
while  others  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  dusty  and 
most  fog  begrimed  places  of  the  metropolis. 
In  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  are  two  of  these  trees.  It 
is  said  by  some — disputed  by  others — that  the  older 
was  the  first  specimen  imported  into  England, 
having  been  brought  over  from  America  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  larger  and  finer  of  the  two  is  an 
offshoot  from  its  aged  parent,  and  is  about  50 
years  old.  The  finest  Catalpa  tree  known  in  this 
country  stands  in  the  Courtyard  atClaydon  House, 
Bucks.  Some  years  ago  this  exceedingly  handsome 
tree  took  tire  first  prize  as  being  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  as  well  as  the  most  symmetrical  in  appear- 
ance. The  loose  spikes  of  flowers  resemble  the 
inflorescence  of  a  Foxglove,  and  like  that  flower 
the  corolla  is  beautifully  spotted.  The  flowers 
have  scarcely  any  calyx,  and  in  their  shape  they 
Tesemble  the  globular  flowers  of  the  Figwort — 
Scrophularia  nodosa — and  the  order  Bignonaceae, 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  closely  allied  to  the  Scrop- 
hularinae.  The  Tulip  tree — Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera — has  this  season  presented  a  more  beautiful 
appearance  than  for  years  past,  fames  E.  Whiting, 
Jl,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Peach  Thames  Bank. — Mr.  Ward  alludes 
to  this  excellent  late  yellow  fleshed  variety  in  his 
article  upon  Peach  culture,  p.  127.  It  was  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rust  previous  to  his  taking  charge 
of  Eridge  Castle  Gardens.  We  used  to  grow  it 
in  these  gardens,  but  lost  the  tree  and  failed  to 
secure  another.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
young  trees  of  this  variety  are  still  to  be  had.  T. 
Coomber,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

The  Rock  Garden  at  Kew  in  June. — At 
every  season  of  the  year  there  is  much  to  interest 
the  flower-lover  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  By 
whatever  section  of  floriculture  the  visitor  is  espe- 
cially attracted,  he  will  find  an  object  lesson  in  its 
treatment  and  in  the  wealth  of  species  and  forms 
present  in  these  gardens.  On  entering  the  gardens 
early  in  June  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whither  to 
direct  the  steps,  such  beauties  are  to  be  admired 
on  every  hand,  but,  to  those  whose  bent  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  cultivation  of  Alpines  and  such-like 
plants,  the  skilfully  laid  out  rock  garden  will  prove 
the  sp2cial  lodestar.  Though  during  a  period 
of  several  months  this  portion  of  the  grounds  will 
well  repay  a  visit,  it  is  perhaps  at  the  season  of 
which  I  write  that  it  is  at  its  brightest  with  innu- 
merable floral  treasures.  In  the  moist  peat  bed 
beneath  the  perpendicular  rock-work,  in  the 
crevices  of  which  nourish  Ramondia  pyrenaica  and 
its  white  form,  with  other  species,  and  Haberlea 
rhodopensis,  a  fine  collection  of  the  Meconopsis 
genus  was  in  bloom,  including  the  bright  yellow 
M.  integrifolia,  the  purple-blue  M.  racemosa,  M. 
aculeata,  pale  purple  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the 
petals,  the  well-known  M.  Wallichi  and  M. 
punicea,  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  with  drooping, 
crimson  flowers  about  6  inches  across.  In  the 
same  bed  were  growing  Primula  Cockburniana,  with 
glowing  orange  flowers,  P.  deflexa,  over  2  feet  in 
height,  bearing  a  crowded  head  of  small  purple 
blossoms  with  white  centres,  and  Ourisia  coccinea, 
as  well  as  Cypripediums  in  variety.  A  little  dis- 
tance away  was  growing  a  fine  plant  of  the  hand- 
some Rodgersia  podophylla,  with  the  newer  R. 
aesculifolia,  R.  pinnata  and  R.  p.  alba  in  close 
proximity.  A  fine  collection  of  Saxifrages  was  in 
flower,  comprising  S.  valdensis,  S.  lantoscana 
superba,  S.  cochlearis,  S.  lingulata,  S.  Hostii,  S. 
Portae,  S.  Macnabiana,  S.  vochinensis,  S.  cartila- 
ginea,  S.  Wallacei,  S.  Geum  gracilis,  S.  trifurcata, 
many  varieties  of  S.  aizoon  and  other  hybrids. 
Amongst  other  flowers  in  bloom  were  Campanula 
thyrsoides,  with  greenish  white  blossoms,  the 
slender-growing  C.  Steveni,  Dianthus  callizonus  in 
fine  bloom,  D.  nitidus,  D.  fragrans,  Onosma 
echioides,  O.  sericeum,  with  pale,  yellowish  white 
flowers.  The  single  scarlet  Ranunculus  asiaticus, 
a  beautiful  flower,  unfortunately  unknown  in  gar- 
dens, the  scarlet  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Dicentra 
eximia  and  D.  formosa,  Edelweiss,  the  lavender- 
blue  Iris  tridentata,  Dodecatheon  Meadia  and  its 
white  variety,  Anemone palmata  alba,  A.  polyantha, 
A.  Regeliana,  .flithionema  cordatum  and  others, 
Eremuri,  Gentiana  verna,  Eomecon  chionanthum, 
Galax  aphylla,  throwing  up  bud,  Linum  arboreum, 
a  mass  of  yellow,  the  fine  Ornithogalumarcuatum, 
not  so  tall  as  usual,  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Paradisea 
(Anthericum)  liliastrum,  the  blue  flowered  Pent- 
stemon  humilis,  Senecio  aurantiacus,  with  small 
orange  flowers,  and  Lonicera  pyrenaica,  bearing 
greenish  white  blossoms.     S.  IF.  F. 

Peach  Culture  Out-of-Doors. — I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  most  readers  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Ward  as  regards  the  methods  of  planting,  &c. 
But  I  was  surprised  he  did  not  mention  the 
"  Blister  "  disease  that  has  caused  great  damage  to 
the  trees  during  the  past  few  seasons,  and  which 
has,  I  think,  been  the  reason  why  many  growers 
have  largely  abandoned  planting  Peach  trees 
outside.  I  have  not  up  to  the  present  found  a 
remedy  for  this  complaint.  The  trees  are  always 
well  netted  at  the  critical  time,  but  in  spite  of  all 
precautions  the  last  few  seasons'  results  have  been 
very  disappointing  in  North  Devon. 

Beech  Trees  and  Lightning. — I  have  always 
heard  since  boyhood  that  Beech  trees  were  immune 
from  strokes  by  lightning  and  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  bear  this  out  :  At  Lee  Moor,  in 
the  parish  of  Shaugh,  Devon,  during  the  month  of 
June,  1902,  a  clump  of  Scots  Fir,  among  which 
were  four  Beech  trees,  was  struck  by  lightning 
during  a  heavy  thunderstorm  with  the  result  that 
all  the  Fir  trees  were  killed,  but  not  one  of  the 
Beech  trees  was  injured.  I  think  this  is  sufficient 
proof  that  lightning  has  no  effect  upon  Beech  trees. 
T.  Martin,  Trevabyn,  Plympton,  Devon. —  [One  in- 
stance can  hardly  be  deemed  "  sufficient."  Some 
of  our  readers  can  perhaps  supply  others. — Ed.] 


Kochia  scoparia. — It  may  not  generally  be 
known  that  the  pyramidal  specimens  of  this 
plant  which  one  sees  in  the  London  parks  have 
been  made  to  assume  this  form  by  cutting  back 
the  side-shoots  with  a  knife  or  with  a  pair  of 
small  shears.  Specimens  grown  in  this  manner 
differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  plants  which 
have  been  grown  with  insufficient  space  between 
the  shoots.  Some  growers,  whose  plants  have  not 
been  trimmed  into  shape  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  are  inclined  to  grumble  if  stiff  flowering 
shoots  are  produced,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  plants  which  they  have  grown  as 
Kochia  scoparia  are  not  true  to  name.  The 
trouble  all  arises  from  the  omission  to  check  the 
coarser  growing  shoots  in  the  manner  described. 
When  these  plants  assume  autumnal  tints  and  the 
nights  become  colder,  they  may  be  potted  up  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the  green- 
house. About  ten  days  before  their  removal  from 
the  flower-beds,  the  roots  should  be  cut  through 
with  a  sharp  spade  at  a  distance  of  3  inches 
from  the  main  stem.  It  will  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
that  many  new  fibrous  roots  will  be  produced  near 
to  the  stem,  which  will  enable  the  plants  to  quickly 
overcome  the  check  caused  by  removal.  F.  James. 
Yellow  Summer  Reinette  Apple. — Late 
flowering  varieties  of  the  Apple  should  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  every  collection  in  our 
most  uncertain  climate,  and  the  above-named 
variety,  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May, 
almost  invariably  escapes  injury  from  late  frosts. 
F.  M. 

Forest  Trees  in  Germany.— I  have  recently 
seen  in  Germany  a  wonderful  collection  of  Pines, 
especially  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  only  inferior  to 
the  magnificent  specimen  at  Mr.  Bolitho's  place  at 
Trewidden,  Cornwall.  Shade  and  peat  evidently 
suit  this  tree.  The  proprietor  grows  a  large 
variety  of  Pines,  some  of  his  forests  being  some 
5  miles  in  length,  and  he  is  always  seeking  for 
trees  which  will  succeed  in  arid,  sandy  soil.  He 
has  found  that  the  Banksian  Pine,  so  far,  has 
showed  its  superiority  over  P.  silvestris  and  P. 
Strobus.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  great  care 
and  method  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  planting 
their  forests.  Quercus  rubra  is  another  of  their 
favourite  trees  even  in  soil  which  we  should  not 
believe  to  be  able  to  support  it  :  but  then  water  is 
also  found  at  a  depth  of  10  feet.     B.,  Cork. 

Gladioli. — Herewith  I  send  you  a  few  spikes 
of  some  of  my  seedling  Gladioli.  The  cream 
coloured  one  is  a  new  seedling,  and  in  common 
with  a  number  of  similar  and  equally  good  ones  is 
pure  in  colour,  and  I  think  this  purity  will  be 
maintained  As  I  have  noted  before  in  previous 
communications,  wireworm  has  been  a  terrible 
scourge,  but  I  have  minimised  its  depredations 
to  a  great  extent  this  season  by  ramming  the  beds 
after  planting.  Some  I  put  a  heavy  stone  roller  over, 
but  the  Gladioli  seem  to  like  it,  and  this  process 
has  succeeded  when  both  heavy  doses  of  soot  and 
vaporite  both  failed  utterly.  IV.  C.  Bull.  [Large 
spikes  of  well  formed,  brilliantly  coloured  flowers. 
—Ed.] 

Apple  Early  White  Transparent. — I 
am  forwarding  you  a  few  fruits  of  the  above- 
named  Apple.  They  are  picked  from  a  young 
nursery  espalier  tree  only  planted  last  December. 
We  have  not  grown  this  variety  before,  but  were 
we  planting  a  number  of  trees  for  early  fruiting 
should  decidedly  put  a  good  proportion  of  the 
variety  in  question.  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  its  history,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Hogg's  ]-iiiit 
Manual,  though  I  find  it  catalogued  by  several  of 
our  leading  nurserymen.  Judging  by  appearance 
it  has  evidently  some  close  relationship  to  Lord 
Suffield  or  Keswick  Codling.  I  enclose  a  fruit  of 
the  former  for  comparison.  H.  J.  C,  Grimston 
Gardens,  Tadcaster.  [In  shape  very  like  Calville 
Blanche,  and  very  fragrant  and  richly  flavoured. — 
Ed.] 

The  Plum  Crop. — After  carefully  reading 
the  reports  of  the  fruit  crops,  I  notice  a  great 
scarcity  of  plums.  I  am  sending  a  branch  for 
your  inspection  that  I  left  unthinned.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  we  have  a  remarkable  crop 
of  these  fruits.  The  garden  consisting  of  2£ 
acres  of  ground  is  all  walled  around,  and  the 
fruit  crops  this  year  are  particularly  good,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  all  small  fruits.  The  soil 
here  is  loam  on  chalk,  the  situation  high,  being 
almost  level  with  Box  Hill.  Thos.  Beeson,  Headlcy 
Park  Gardens,  Epsom.  [The  small  spray  sent  was 
carrying  about  four  dozen  fruits,  that  hung  in 
clusters.  Mr.  Beeson  is  to  be  congratulated,  for 
most  other  growers  have  next  to  none. — Ed.] 
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Blackberries. — The  note  from  Maidstone  (p. 
137)  in  reference  to  the  promise  of  a  Blackberry 
crop  this  season  is  interesting  in  so  far  that  it 
applies  to  this  one  fruit  which  seems  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  when  ripe,  and  which  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  wildness,  everybody's  fruit.  But 
the  conditions  under  which  Blackberries  are 
habitually  grown  wild,  by  roadsides  in  crowded 
hedgerows,  with  roots  starving  from  want  of 
moisture  at  the  fruiting  season,  too  often  cause 
the  promise  of  a  crop,  judged  by  the  blossom 
seen,  to  be  followed  by  disappointment.  The 
people  who  collect  Blackberries  so  produced 
seldom  have  the  fruit  fully  developed  or  ripened, 
hence  the  need  of  its  culture  on  a  large  scale  It 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain  the  plant  in  com- 
merce, and  some  very  fine  selections  of  British 
Brambles  exist  which,  under  good  culture,  produce 
fine,  richly- flavoured,  juicy  fruit.  These  well  repay 
proper  culture.  There  is  the  well-known,  yet  far 
too  little  grown  Parsley-leaved  Bramble,  Rubus 
laciniatus,  plants  of  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Earliest  of  all,  however,  is  the 
now  famous  and  large-fruited  Loganberry,  so  far 
America's  finest  production  among  the  Rubus 
tribe.  This  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  any  soil,  and 
also  to  ripen  its  annual  growths,  in  any  sunny 
position.  I  saw  but  recently  plants  of  it  growing 
in  almost  pure  sand  at  Reigate  in  a  small  garden, 
where  early  in  July  it  was  fruiting  finely.  The 
grower  lamented  that  he  had  not  room  to  grow  it 
largely,  there  being  such  demand  for  the  berries. 
Veitch's  Mahdi  is  the  result  of  a  similar  cross 
to  that  which  produced  the  Loganberry,  but  the 
Iruits  are  broader  and  of  a  deep  claret  colour. 
But  whilst  there  are  others  which  may  be  equally 
good,  these  named  suffice  to  show  that  if  any 
area  of  good,  deep,  retentive  soil,  well  exposed 
to  the  sun,  be  planted  with  these  very  fine  fruiting 
Brambles,  not  only  will  frost  troubles  be  escaped 
by  them,  but  there  is  a  market  open  for  the  fruit 
and  remunerative  prices  awaiting  them.      A.  D. 

The  late  William  Chester.— Many  of  the 
present  and  the  old  Chatsworth  hands  and  other 
persons  who  came  in  direct  contact  with  Mr.  Ches- 
ter will  have  read  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
this  worthy  gardener.  Why  not  perpetuate  the 
name  of  "William  Chester  "  by  making  a  special 
appeal  inviting  donations  to  a  fund  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ?  Many  of 
the  Chatsworth  hands  are  to-day  subscribers 
to  the  R.G.O.F.,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  many 
would  still  be  prepared  to  contribute  on  behalf  of 
such  a  "  memorial  "  fund,  the  sum  collected  to  be 
paid  in  either  as  a  "donation"  or  as  might  be 
decided  later.  Should  there  be  anyone  with 
greater  influence  than  myself  I  am  willing  to  co- 
operate and  send  my  donation,  but,  failing  another, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  "  act  "  in  the  interests  of  a  fund 
for  the  purpose.  Donations  need  not  be  large  in 
every  case,  but  themany  should  make  a  respectable 
sum  which  would  be  gladly  received  to  strengthen 
the  funds  of  the  society  in  question.  Stephen  Castle, 
West  Lynn,  Squires  Lane,  Finehley,  London,  X. 

Viola  Virgin  Queen. — I  forward  you  a  bunch 
of  Viola  Virgin  Queen  to  show  how  well  it  stands 
drought,  even  on  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  habit  is 
perfect.  I  find  it  a  valuable  variety  for  florists' 
work  owing  to  the  flowers  possessing  long  stalks. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  it  has 
been  highly  spoken  of.  Arthur  Young.  Oxted  Nur- 
sery,  Oxted,  Surrey.  [An  excellent  white  variety  of 
robust  habit  and  with  large  fragrant  flowers  that 
are  produced  in  abundance.— Ed.] 

Sutton s  Evergreen  Dwarf  Bean.— I 
sowed  one  row  of  this  variety  beside  Canadian 
Wonder,  and  picked  pods  quite  10  days  before 
the  latter  came  into  bearing.  We  have  been 
picking  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  shall  do 
so  for  some  time.  Our  ground  is  rather  heavy 
and  gets  very  dry,  and  as  the  weather  has  not 
been  favourable  for  growing  Beans,  I  consider 
my  rows  have  answered  all  expectations.  It  has 
also  proved,  with  me,  a  good  forcing  variety.  /.  A. 
Huntley,  The  Gardens,  Oak  Hall,  Buehhurst  Hill. 
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Squibbs,  Robert.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  in  his  83rd  year,  of  this  highly  esteemed 
gardener,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Albion 
Terrace,  Sleaford,  on  Thursday  the  9th  inst.  Mr. 
Squibbs  was  for  many  years  head  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol  at  Ickworth  Bark,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  his  lordship  and  the  members  of 
the  family. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

August  14.— Present :  Mr.  G.  Massee,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  G.  Nicholson, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  J.  Odell,  C.  Shea,  C.  H.  Hooper, 
H.  Gussow,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary) 
Visitor,  Mrs.  E.  Hancock. 

Diseased  Crinum  and  Dracana— Mr,  Gussow  re- 
ported that  he  had  examined  these  shown  at  a 
recent  meeting  by  Mr.  Worsley,  but  had  been 
unable  to  find  on  either  any  parasite  to  which  the 
death  of  the  plants  could  be  attributed. 

Reversion  in  Picotee.— Concerning  the  plant  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  F. 
Williams,  F.L.S.,  writes:  "  The  stem"  sent  to  me 
bears  a  female  flower  only,  and  the  styles  are 
very  much  coiled,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
when  only  female  flowers  are  produced.  From 
the  clear  and  interesting  history  given  with  the 
plant,  the  result  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise. 
It  is  certainly  a  curious  result.  It  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  seedling  at  atavistic  reversion 
to  simpler  type— of  a  form  of  reversion  so  lucidly 
described  by  Mendel  in  his  experiments  on  hy- 
bridisation, and  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention 
in  review-,  .>l  Mendel's  work  in  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  and  in  an  explanatory  note  in  my  Prodromus 
Flora  Britannica,  part  III.  The  whole  energy  of 
the  plant  was  directed  to  modification— and  a  very 
marked  one— of  its  nutritive  organs  at  the  expense 

of  the  development  of  its  floral  organs 

The  whole  of  its  energy  of  growth  was  expended 
in  the  modification  ol  the  leaves.  .  .  .  Even 
when  the  flower  is  produced  it  is  (in  the  specimen 
sent)  an  imperfect  one.  No  doubt  it  was  less 
coddled  in  its  cultivation  than  other  specimens, 
and  so  took  the  opportunity  in  a  hardier  environ- 
ment to  revert  to  a  simpler  type.  I  have  before 
pointed  out  that  Pinks  resent  coddling  as  much  as 
tli<  can  ;  the  natural  habitat  of  all  species  of 
Diantliusis  in  exposed  situations,  slopes  of  hills 
I.  edges  of  rocks,  overhanging 
ledges,  unprotected  banks,  and  open  sandy  ground. 
Altogether  the  specimen  has  a  much  more-  wild 
appearance  than  its  somewhat  artificial  origin 
suggests." 

Smut  in  Carnation. —  Mr.  Massee  reported  that 
flowers  of  Carnation  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  with 
discoloured  centres  were  "  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Ustilago  violacea,  and  to  the  presence  of  this 
fungus  the  discolouration  was  due.  The  spores  of 
tin-  i u ngus are  produced  in  the  anthers.  In  several 
of  our  wild  plants  belonging  to  the  Pink  family 
this  disease  occurs,  and  in  those  instances  the 
mycelium  is  a  perennial  in  the  root.  Hence  it 
appears  every  year,  and  a  plant  once  infected 
remains  so  for  life." 

Malformed  inflorescences. — Mr.  Odell  showed 
some  specimens  of  Trifolium  repens  virescent, 
similar  to  those  shown  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
Sutton.  He  said  that  he  found  it  much  more 
frequently  in  temporary  than  in  permanent  pas- 
tures. He  also  showed  Plantago  major  with 
virescent  flowers,  and  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  in 
which  the  central  florets  were  displaced  by  long 
green  bracts. 

Damaged  Cactus  stems—  From  Teignmouth  came 
shoots  of  Phyllocactus  showing  brownish  spots  of 
somewhat  irregular  shape,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  each  was  a 
dark  spot  looking  like  a  puncture.  These  were  no 
doubt  caused  by  punctures  from  the  spines  on 
neighbouring  shoots,  and  by  the  production  of 
cork  on  the  part  of  the  plant  in  its  efforts  to  heal 
the  wound  made  by  the  spines. 

Buds  on  inflorescence  of  Saxifrage. — Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  of  Hampton  Hill,  sent  a  specimen  of 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  received  from  Bavaria,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  small  rosettes  of  leaves 
had  been  produced  in  the  axils  of  bracts  on  the 
axis  of  the  inflorescence.  He  said  that  the  occur- 
rence was  very  frequent  this  year  with  this  species, 
and  suggested  that  "by  reason  of  the  incessant 
rains  experienced  there  the  functions  of  the  flowers 
were  interrupted,  or  their  power  of  forming  seeds 
destroyed.  Possibly  the  pollen  had  been  washed 
away  or  injured,  and  no  seeds  were  formed.  The 
flowering  stems  remaining  green  beyond  their 
usual  time  directed  their  energies  to  the  formation 
of  these  small  rosettes." 

Montbretias  dying.— Plants  of  Montbretia  with 
foliage  dying  and  turning  a  dark  brown  colour 
came  from  Chingford.  The  trouble  seems  common 
this  year,  and  appears  to  be  a  physiological  one 


rather  than  one  due  to  any  specific  organism. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt  in  order  to  avoid  its  occur- 
rence appears  to  be  to  move  the  plants  at  least 
every  two  years  ;  plants  left  for  a  longer  time  very 
frequently  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Bean  anthracnosc— Specimens  of  Runner  Beans 
were  received  from  Plympton  badly  affected  with 
Bean  anthracnose  caused  by  the  fungus  Colleto- 
trichum  undemuthianum.  The  disease  is  described, 
and  treatment  indicated  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  2$ 
(1898),  p.  293,  and  Journal  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  xxvii.  (1902),  p.  S09. 

Mclampyrum  arvense.-  Mr.  Chittenden  showed: 
specimens  of  the  Purple  Cow  Wheat  (Melampy- 
rum  arvense),  a  somewhat  rare  semi-parasitic 
cornfield  weed  in  England,  from  an  Essex  locality, 
together  with  the  seeds,  which  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  dark  grains  of  wheat. 

Solatium  Commerseni.—Mrs.  Hancock  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  she  intro- 
duced this  plant,  which  has  recently  been  the 
cause  of  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  among 
growers  of  Potatos,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
into  her  garden  from  Mons.  Labergerie's  garden  at 
Verrieres  after  the  Brest  conference.  She  first 
received  it  in  January,  1904,  and  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  it  thoroughly  well  in  her  garden  at 
Horeham  Road,  Sussex,  and  has  since  been  able 
to  distribute  a  considerable  number  of  tubers  to- 
different  parts  of  the  country.  She  finds  it  will 
withstand  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  do  the 
\arieties  of  S.  tuberosum.  Her  remarks  were 
illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  the  plant  growing, 
specimens  of  the  plant  in  flower,  and  with 
immature  fruits  and  tubers  of  a  considerable  size. 
She  had  cooked  the  tubers  and  found  they  possessed 
no  bitter  flavour. 


EASTBOURNE   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Ai  ..ust  15.— The  above  society  held  its  annual 
show  in  the  grounds  of  Compton  House,  kindly 
lint  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  KG. 
The  private  gardens  were  also  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors,  while  her  Grace  gave  permission  for  the 
famous  Dexter  cattle,  with  which  so  many  prizes 
have  been  won,  to  be  viewed. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  four  large  tents, 
which  in  some  cases  were  much  crowded,  so  great 
was  the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes. 

The  attendance  of  the  general  public  was 
numerous. 

Plants. — Some  good  groups  of  plants  were  seen, 
the  1st  prize  for  these  being  secured  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Scott,  Upperton  and  Ceylon  Nurseries  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
I.  Duke.  Dinner  table  decorations  formed  a  strong 
feature.  The  premier  award  in  the  professionals 
and  nurserymen's  classes  was  well  won  by  Mr.. 
A.  B.  Wadds  (gr.  to  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,. 
Bart.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth),  he  having  a  splen- 
did table,  decorated  largely  with  Odontoglossum. 
crispum.  The  1st  prize  in  the  ladies'  class  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Rapley.  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Jenner  staged  respectively  the  best  sprays  and 
buttonholes. 

In  the  Rose  classes  chief  honours  fell  to  Messrs. 
Durant-Young,  with  Mr.  Eversfield  '2nd. 

In  the  open  smaller  class  for  24  blooms  Messrs. 
Young,  Wollard,  and  Eversfield  won  in  the 
order  named. 

Dahlias  of  high  quality  were  staged.  Messrs-- 
('heal  and  Sun.,  Crawley,  were  placed  1st  for- 
Cactus,  for  single  varieties,  and  for  pompon 
Dahlias. 

The  best  18  bunches  of  hardy  perennials  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Charlton,  and  he  was  easily 
first,  having  splendid  material.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Simmons  (gr.  to  H.  G.  White,  Esq.),  won  the 
2nd  prize. 

Messrs.  Peters  and  Duke  won  in  the  classes 
for  Gladioli  in  the  order  named. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  not  so  welf 
staged  now  as  they  were  years  ago,  but  good 
groups  of  Begonias  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Thomas,  Wannock  Fruit  Garden,  who  secured 
the  1st  place,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Unsted  who  was 
2nd.  Mr.  Godden  showed  the  best  Fuchsias,  Mr. 
I.  Duke  the  best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  and 
Mr.  Lyddiard  the  best  foliage  plant.  Messrs. 
A.  Kemp  and  G.  Grigg  had  the  best  decorative- 
plants,  and  Mr.  Lyddiard  the  best  exotic  Ferns. 

The  premier  group  of  Ferns  were  those  shown. 
by  Messrs.  Penrose  Bros.,  Hurstmonceaux. 

Mr.  I.  Duke  was  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for 
foliage  plants. 

Fruit  of  splendid  quality  was  seen  in  all  the 
classes.     Plums  were  not  shown  largely,  but  no 
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falling  off  in  their  quality  was  noticeable.  No 
fewer  than  six  collections  of  fruits  were  seen.  Mr. 
I.  Gore,  Albion  Vineyard.  Polegate,  won  with  an 
assortment  including  splendid  quality  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons.  Mr.  G.  Grigg 
(gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham),  was  a  close 
2nd.  A  good  Pineapple  was  seen  in  the  2nd  prize 
display  ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Poulton  (gr.  to  C.  T.  Cayler, 
Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells). 

In  the  Grape  classes  Mr.  I.  Gore  led  easily  for 
black  kinds,  while  Mr.  W.  Weller  had  grand 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  that  for  white 
fruit.  The  class  for  any  other  variety  of  Grape 
saw-  Messrs.  Grigg,  Poulton,  and  Gore  in  the 
order  named.  Mr,  F.  Thomas  had  the  best  scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon  in  a  strong  competition,  and  Mr. 
\Yest  the  best  green  fleshed.  Mr.  ].  Bettles  (gr. 
to  Cecil  Chandless,  Esq.,  Sherrington  Manor) 
was  an  easy  1st  winner  for  Figs,  a  class  usually 
well  contested  at  this  show,  Mr.  T.  West  being 
2nd.  Mr.  I.  Gore  showed  the  finest  Nectarines, 
and  Mr.  G.  Grigg  the  best  Peaches.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  dessert  Pears. 
Mr.  Grigg  showed  first-class  Apples,  and  his 
were  also  the  best  dessert  Apples.  In  a  class  for 
a  collection  of  Apples,  Mr.  Thomas  was  easily 
1st.  Messrs.  Goldsmith  and  Hunt  taking  2nd  and 
3rd  prizes  respectively. 

Vegetables  of  good  quality  were  seen.  In  the 
class  for  a  collection,  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Paddock- 
hurst,  was  an  easy  1st  prize  winner,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Putland  being  3rd. 

Some  splendid  non-competitive  exhibits  of  plants 
and  flowers  were  seen.  Groups  were  staged  by 
Mr.  May,  Compton  House  Garden  ;  Messrs. 
Durant-Young,  Eastbourne  ;  Messrs.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley ;  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Sons, 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton  ; 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  Messrs. 
Hicks  and  Bloomfield,  Reading. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


ENGLISH;    BULBS,    ETC. 

Dickson's,  Chester— Bulbs. 

Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place,  Manchester— Bulbs 

Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire — Anemones. 
Bulbs,  Plants,  &c. 

Little  &  Ballantvne,  Carlisle — Bulbs. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  57  &  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin— Bulbs. 

One  &  All  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, 92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.— Bulbs. 

Dixons,  Hull— Bulbs. 

Wm.  Fells  &  Son.  16.  Market  Place,  Hitchin— Bulbs. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham, 
Notts— Bulbs. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge — Bulbs. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester 
—Bulbs. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibrav,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  Sheffield — Bulbs. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  Ltd.,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin— Bulbs. 

Sutton's,  Reading — Bulbs. 

Clibrans,  Altrincham  &  Manchester— Carnations  &  Bulbs. 

McHattie  &  Co.,  Chester -Bulbs. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech— Bulbs. 

Bakers,  Wolverhampton — Bulbs. 

Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  23,  Stirling  Street  &  Exchange  Street, 
Aberdeen — Bulbs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  G.  Wagstaff  Ltd.,  Alma  Iron  Works,  Dukinfield  near 
Manchester — Hot-water  Boilers. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C.— Register  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Farms, 
Florist  &  Seed  Businesses,  &c.  to  be  let  or  sold. 

FOREIGN. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  33,  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
U.S.A.  — Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Tuberous 
Roots. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland— Bulb 
Catalogue  for  1906. 

Messrs.  Haage  und  Schmidt,  Erfurt — Dutch  Bulbs  and 
other  flower  roots  for  autumn,  1906. 

Yilmorin-Anerieux  ET  Cie,  4,  Uuai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris, 
France— Bulbs,  Plants  tv  Seeds. 

Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  MiliLirstrasse  74,  Germany- 
Seeds  &  Plants. 

E.  Neubert,  Wandsbek  bei  Hamburg,  Ahrensburgerstrasse 
4— Ferns,  Begonias,  Palms,  Rose   ,  ficc. 


ANSWERS    TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

AsrARAGus  Mulch  :  A.  B.  The  reason  Asparagus 
beds  are  generally  mulched  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  plants  have  matured  their  growth  and  the 
latter  have  been  cut  down  and  removed  to  the 
fire-heap,  is  to  prevent  the  roots  and  "  crowns  " 
from  sustaining  injury  from  the  effects  of  severe 
frosts  during  the  interval  elapsing  between 
November  and  March.  The  soil  is  raked 
off  the  individual  beds  into  the  alleys  prior 
to  laying  on  the  three  inches  thick  surface 
dressing  of  manure.     Eariy  in   March  the   soil 


is  shovelled  up  and  scattered  over  the  beds  and 
the  surface  raked  evenly  preparatory  to  the 
"grass"  coming  up  uninterruptedly  through  the 
six  inches  or  so  covering  of  manure  and  soil  ; 
the  autumn  and  winter  rains  meanwhile  will 
wash  the  substance  of  the  mulch  down  to  the 
roots,  to  be  assimilated  by  the  latter  in  due  time. 
It  would  not  ba  advisable  or  practicable  to 
mulch  the  beds  in  the  manner  indicated  by  you 
immediately  after  the  crop  has  been  taken,  say  the 
middle  of  June,  as  the  late  young  growths  which 
had  not  then  pushed  through  the  soil  would  be 
likely  to  get  injured  in  the  process,  although 
an  ordinary  surface-dressing  of  manure  laid  on 
the  beds  at  that  time  without  disturbing  the  sur- 
face soil  would  certainly  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  fact  of  growers  residing  in  seaside  districts 
mulching  their  Asparagus  beds  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  September  gales  have  washed  the  Sea- 
weed ashore,  only  affords  in  this  case  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  the  work  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  mulching  of  Asparagus  beds  in  the 
autumn,  as  indicated  above,  is  sound  in  practice 
and  in  theory.  The  conclusions  you  arrived  at 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  your  note  are  erroneous. 
H.  IV.  W. 

Beech  Coccus :  IV.  E.  N.  The  white  floculent 
mass  is  composed  of  insects  that  are  destructive 
to  the  trees,  and  they  should  be  eradicated.  You 
will  notice  that  they  only  attack  the  main  stem 
and  the  larger  branches.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  scrub  the  bark  and  the  crevices  with  petro- 
leum emulsion  or  with  caustic  alkali  wash. 
Paraffin  emulsion  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  in  boiling  water  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  paraffin,  thoroughly  mixing 
the  two  together,  and  then  adding,  when  re- 
quired for  use,  20  times  the  bulk  of  water, 
churning  and  mixing  as  before.  Caustic  alkali 
wash  is  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  crude  caustic 
soda  in  water,  then  adding  1  lb.  crude  potash  or 
pearl  ash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  J  lb.  soft  soap, 
and  water  sufficient  to  make  up  to  10  gallons 
of  the  mixture.  This  wash  being  of  a  very 
ciustic  nature,  gloves  should  be  worn  by  the 
operator,  and  the  mixture  must  not  be  allowed 
to  reach  the  foliage. 

Begonias  :  Anxious.  From  what  you  say  we  con- 
jecture your  plants  are  attacked  with  the  Begonia 
mite.  If  so,  steeping  the  plants  in  tobacco 
water  will  destroy  the  mites,  but  without  seeing 
the  plants  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate 
opinion. 

Books  :  R.  R.  Bentham's  Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora,  which  may  be  had  from  our  publishing 
office  price  9s.  4d.,  free  by  post. 

Carnations  :H.B.  The  cuttings  have  rotted  from 
having  been  planted  too  deeply  and  kept  too 
wet.     There  is  neither  fungus  nor  eelworm. 

Chrysanthemum  leaves  Curling  :  B.  IV.  The 
diseased  condition  is  due  to  a  rust  fungus, 
Puccinia  Hieracii.  This  disease  was  figured  and 
described  in  our  issue  for  October  8, 1898,  p.  269. 
Spray  the  plants  when  they  are  making  their 
growth  with  potassium  sulphide,  using  -1  ounce 
of  the  potassium  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
You  must  be  careful  not  to  propagate  from 
diseased  plants ;  indeed  they  should  be  burned 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  a  new  stock 
obtained  from  healthy  plants. 

Correction  :  P.  135,  col.  at  end  of  first  para- 
graph, for  "  month  "  read  year.     F.  M. 

Ether  forcing  :  E.  H.  There  is  no  book  in 
English  that  we  know  of.  The  matter  has  been 
treated  of  in  our  back  numbers.  Apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  station  you  mention. 

Eucalyptus  :  F.  R.  The  shoot  is  swarming  with 
aphis.  Spray  the  plants  with  some  insecticide 
such  as  tobacco  water,  quassia  extract,  or  soft 
soap  and  water  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
paraffin  added. 

Flower  Show  Judging  :  /.  /.  G.  If  the  exhibitor 
publicly  announces  that  he  sells  his  flowers,  &c, 
and  this  as  part  of  his  business  from  which  he 
derives  his  livelihood,  he  cannot  be  ranked  as  an 
amateur.  However,  the  committee  being  ap- 
pealed to  should  know  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  we  advise  you  to  accept  their 
decision. — J.  S.  The  schedule  is  worded 
loosely.  If  it  means  12  distinct  genera  then  you 
are  right  in  your  assumption,  but  if  you  have 
more  than  one  varietj  of  Pentstemon,  they  might 
make,  with  others  shown,  a  total  of  more  than 
12  varieties,  which  number  was  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. This  would,  of  course,  apply  to  any 
other  vase  or  vases  in  the  exhibit  ;  for  instance, 


if  Roses  were  shown  they  must  be  all   of  one 
kind. 

French  Gardening  Paper  : /.  A'.  Le  Jardin,  8i 
Rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris.  If  you  apply  to  the 
Editor  of  that  paper,  he  will  no  doubt  answer  youj 
queries. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  H.  0.  and  Amateur.  The 
berries  are  affected  with  the  "  spot  ' '  disease,  so 
often  described  in  these  columns.  Cut  out  and 
burn  any  of  the  berries  that  are  diseased  and 
spray  the  remaining  ones  with  liver  of  sulphur 
one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water,  taking  care 
not  to  wet  the  paint. 

Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens  :  We  understand 
that  all  the  glass  houses  in  these  noted  gardens 
(see  p.  121)  were  erected  by  Mr.  James  Gray, 
Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Lilium  auratum  failing  :  A.  B.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  Lily  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus 
— Botrytis  sp.  Bulb  mites  are  also  present  and 
some  of  the  scales  are  rotting.  We  advise  you 
to  burn  all  the  affected  plants,  and  to  spray  the 
healthy  ones  with  a  weak  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  Do  not  plant  Liliums  on  the 
same  plot  of  ground  for  some  seasons. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  G.  S.  1,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  2,  Adam's  Pearmain ;  3  and  4,  Send 
again  later;  5,  Beauty  of  Hants  ;  6,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet.— W.  H.  B.  1,  Quarrenden ;  2,  Not 
recognised  ;  3,  William's  Favourite  ;  4,  Juneat- 
ing  ;  5,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  :  6,  Irish  Peach. 
— Interested,  Swanlcy.     Sugar  Loaf. 

Names  op  Plants:  A.  D.  G.  1,  Cypripedium 
Lowii ;  2,  Cypripedium  Stonei. — Lewis  Hawkins. 
1,  An  Acacia ;  2,  A  species  of  Solanum,  no 
flowerssent;  3,  Leycesteriaformosa  ;  4,Albizzia 
lophantha ;  5,  Polygonum  orientale. — R.  R. 
1,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum ;  2,  MalVa 
moschata  alba ;  3,  Sedum  spurium  ;  4,  Inula 
Helenium  ;  5,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  6,  Achillea 
Millefolium,  pink  var. ;  7,  Spiraea  filipendula ; 
8.  Stachys  lanata. — H.  H.,  Sandhurst.  Oncidium 
fiexuosum.  The  black  fly  in  Chrysanthemums 
can  be  kept  down  by  occasional  spraying  with  a 
safe  insecticide,  or  dusting  with  one  of  the  pre- 
parations used  in  the  form  of  powder. — T.  H. 
1,  Prunus  Pissardi ;  2,  Cornus  mas  variegatus ; 
3,  a  Cupressus,  we  cannot  tell  which  from  the 
specimen  sent ;  4,  Euonymus  radicans,  varie- 
gated form  ;  5,  Philadelphus  ;  6,  Send  when  in 
flower. — C.  B.  &-  Co.  A  variety  of  the  common 
Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Periclymenum. —  Fair- 
mile.     Ophiopogon  Jaburan  ;  Arabis  next  week. 

Partnership:  A.  C.  R.  IV.  We  certainly  do  not 
advise  you  to  commence  business  before  you 
have  had  some  experience.  As  you  are  without 
any  we  advise  your  entering  some  nursery 
or  gardens  for  at  least  a  time,  and,  if  possible, 
adding  to  your  capital,  which  is  very  inadequate. 
A  list  of  nurseries  to  let  is  to  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris  publish  a  monthly  register  of  places  to 
be  let  or  sold. 

Plants  Unhealthy:  E.H.andW.B.  We  have 
submitted  the  specimens  to  our  expert,  who 
states  the  injury  is  not  caused  by  either  fungi  or 
insects.  The  peculiar  appearance  must  be  due 
to  faulty  treatment,  to  be  determined  only  on  the 
spot. 

Spanish  Irises,  etc.  ;  Quality.  The  following 
varieties,  with  their  colours,  are  among  the  best 
for  your  purpose  : — Cantab,  blue  ;  Snowball, 
white ;  Princess  Ida,  white,  primrose,  and 
orange;  Lemon  Queen,  canary  yellow;  Cali- 
fornia, deep  golden;  Donna  Maria,  azure  and 
white.  The  Fuchsias  should  include  Avalanche, 
Rose  of  Castille,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Scarcity  and  the  species  fulgens,  which  is 
very  suitable  for  culture  in  bush. 

Tomatos  not  Ripening  :  G.  H.  The  parti-coloured 
appearance  is  not  due  to  fungoid  disease,  but 
seems  to  result  from  a  thickening  of  the  placenta 
and  base  of  the  fruit  which  does  not  ripen 
properly.  Give  the  plants  some  manure 
that  is  rich  in  potash.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum shoots  are  curled  similarly  to  those  sent  by 
B.  W '.,  but  yours  are  not  affected  by  the  rust 
disease;  the  injury  in  your  case  is  caused  by 
insect  mites  and  green  fly.  Dip  the  shoots  in 
tobacco  water. 

Communications  Received. — H.  H.,  Darmstadt — A.  B-,  La 
Mortola— A.  O.  W.— de  B.  C— S.  W.  F.— W.  B..  Erftirt- 
E.  H.— A.  D.  W—  L.  L.  R.— M.  H.  B  —I.  R„  too  late.— 
J.  G.-J.  W.  M.— J.  C— E.  H.  I.— W.  H.  A.— A.  O.,  with 
thanks.— J.  G.— R.  H.  P.— C.  Brinsley-Marlay,  next  week. 
— D.  M.  L.— B.  K.  B.— J.  O'B.— Interested.— D.  E.— 
Hortus.— J.  M. 
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SHROPSHIRE      HORTICULTURAL. 

Exhibition    at     Shrewsbury. 


The  thirty-second  annual  show  of  this  re- 
markably successful  society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  last  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  belonging  to  the  society  itself,  and 
known  as  "The  Quarry."  Successful  though 
previous  Shrewsbury  shows  have  been,  this  one 
was  at  least  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
In  some  respects  it  may  have  been  even  better 
than  others,  and,  taken  as  a  display,  it  certainly 
was  larger,  for  there  were  one  hundred  entries 
at  least  in  excess  of  those  obtained  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  More  tents  were,  therefore,  requisi- 
tioned, and  the  aggregate  area  covered  by  these 
was  equal  to  1,500  square  feet  in  excess  of  last 
year.  There  were  more  than  400  bunches  of 
Grapes.  The  receipts  of  all  kinds  at  the  show  last 
year  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  £5,238 
6s.  lid.,  and  when  our  representative  left  the 
show  on  Wednesday  evening  there  were  indica- 
tions that  even  this  record  would  be  excelled. 
The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  brilliantly 
fine,  and  the  number  of  visitors  correspondingly 
large.  The  amount  of  money  offered  in  prizes 
was  over  £1,100,  besides  valuable  cups, 
medals,  and  other  special  prizes,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  all  this  was 
awarded  for  skilful  cultivation  alone.  New 
plants  were  invited  in  Class  I.,  and  Certifii  ati  s 
were  awarded  to  the  best  of  those  shown,  but 
no  money  prizes  were  awarded  to  these.  \\V, 
as  gardeners,  have  every  reason  to  be  glad  that 
the  skilful  cultivation  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers  is  so  liberally  encouraged  as  it  is  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  and  similar  exhibitions  exercise  a  good 
and  powerful  influence  on  British  horticulture. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  im- 
portant position  that  the  Shropshire  s 
has  obtained  in  the  country  by  reason  of  its 
great  shows,  there  appears  to  be  some  reason 
for  suggesting  that  at  future  exhibitions  a  class 
should  be  provided  for  new  plants,  and  liberal 
prizes  offered  for  them.  The  society  is  looking 
for  some  means  of  introducing  a  new  feature 
into  its  yearly  displays,  and  it  is  rich  enough  to 
offer  such  substantial  prizes  for  new  plants  as 
would  be  pretty  certain  to  meet  with  a  satis- 
factory response  from  exhibitors.  The  effect  of 
bringing  new  plants  to  Shrewsbury  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the 
society,  which  is  already  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  provided  a  statue  to  Charles  Darwin  in 
his  native  town,  and  for  making  many  and 
liberal  charitable  gifts. 

But  taking  the  show  as  it  is,  all  who  have 
seen  it  will  acknowledge  that  a  better  exhibition 
of  horticultural  products  could  hardly  be  made, 
and  it  should  be,  and  it  is,  a  very  great  incen- 
tive to  visitors  whose  enthusiasm  for  good  gar- 
dening may  need  encouragement.  The  Grapes 
from  Lord  Hastings  and  others,  the  choice 
fruits  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  G. 
Fakouhar,  Esq.,  the  vegetables  from  Lord 
Aldesham  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
the  specimen  plants  from  Messrs.  Cypher  & 
Sons,  and  J.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  were  be- 
yond praise.  The  local  exhibits  of  cut  flowers 
and  vegetables,  also  of  wild  flowers,  were  satis- 
factory as  usual.  How  each  competitor  fared 
in  the  more  important  of  the  open  competitions 
may  be  seen  below,  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  remark  on  the  energy  and  tactfulness  of  the 
two  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Raunton,  to  whom  we,  and  our  readers,  are 
indebted  for  the  courteous  help  they  are  always 
ready  to  afford. 

Fruit. 
Tables  Laid  as  for  Dessert. 
Of  all  the  classes  arranged  for  exhibits  of 
fruit,  none  appears  to  be  more  popular  with 
visitors  to  the  show  than  that  for  tables  laid 
out  as  for  dessert,  with  choice  fruits  and  suit- 
able floral  decorations.  Though  there  are 
usually  not  many  competitors  in  this  class,  the 
exhibits  make  a  considerable  display,  for  each 
table  measures  10  feet  by  4  feet  C  inches.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  white  cloths,  and  may 
be  decorated  with  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
5  inches   in   diameter,    cut   flowers   (other   than 


Orchids),  and  ornamental  foliage.  No  exhibitor 
may  show  more  than  fifteen  dishes  of  fruits, 
and  the  kinds  must  be  selected  from  a  list  pub- 
lished in  the  schedule.  Every  exhibitor  pro- 
vides his  own  epergnes,  vases,  &c,  required  for 
the  cut  flowers,  also  the  necessary  receptacles 
for  the  plants  and  for  the  fruits.  At  this  show 
there  were  four  tables,  and  that  awarded  the 
1st  prize  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre).  He  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Royal  George,  and 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  Pineapple,  and  Humboldt 
Nectarines,  Marguerite  Marillat,  and  Souvenir 
du  Congres  Pears,  brown  Turkey  Figs,  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  and 
two  Melons.  The  points  awarded  for  each  dish 
were  as  follow  :  — 


Possible 

Points 

No 

.  of  Points 

Awarded 

Apples  (1)      

7 

7 

Apples  (2) 

7 

7 

Eigs     

7 

■•\ 

Grapes,  Black  ill    ... 

— 

71 

Grapes,  Black  (2)    ... 

— 

81 

Grapes,  White  1 1 )    ... 

— 

91 

Grapes,  White  (2)    ... 

— 

8 

Melon  (1)       

8 

8 

Melon  (2)       

8 

61 

Nectarines   (ll 

8 

71 

Nectarines   (2| 

8 

8 

Peaches  (1)   ... 

8 

71 

Peaches  (2) 

8 

61 

Pears   (1)       

7 

61 

Pears  (2|         

7 

5 

Beauty  of  flower  and  fol 

age 

8 

7 

Harmonious     blending 

of 

colour 

10 

9 

General     arrangement 

for 

effect 

10 

9 

Total 


133J 


The  decorations  in  this  exhibit  were  flowers  of 
Schizanthus  retusus  and  Francoa  ramosa,  ar- 
ranged in  glasses  with  suitable  relief.  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  G.  Farqvhar,  Esq.,  Led- 
bury (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  whose  exhibit  was 
awarded  119  points.  This  exhibitor  obtained 
full  points  for  one  dish  of  Apples.  3rd,  Joseph 
Drakes,  Esq.,  Market  Rasenfgr.  Mr.  T.  Cooke), 
who  obtained  1151  points.  The  Hon.  E.  L. 
WT00D,  Temple  Newsam  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Dawes), 
who  obtained  the  4th  prize,  had  very  prettv  deco- 
rations of  Montbretias  and  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata  fl.  pi.,  Francoa,  &c. 

Collections  of  Fruits. 

There  were  three  classes  for  collections  of 
fruit,  one  calling  for  sixteen  dishes,  another  for 
twelve  dishes,  and  the  third  for  nine  dishes.  As 
Pineapples  are  now  only  cultivated  in  few  gar- 
dens, they  were  excluded  from  the  competition 
in  each  case.  All  exhibits  were  decorated,  but 
special  prizes  being  awarded  for  the  decorations, 
they  were  not  considered  during  the  judging  of 
the  collections  of  fruits. 

Collection  of  Sixteen  Dishes  of  Fruit  in  Six- 
teen Varieties,  <ind  -not  fewer  than  Twelve  kinds. — 
Liberal  prizes,  which  amounted  to  £52,  were 
offered  in  this  class.  There  were  three  collec- 
tions staged,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  bv  G. 
1  VRQUHAR,  Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mullins). 
He  had  excellent  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Canon  Hall 
Muscat  Grapes,  the  last-named  variety  being 
least  good:  marvellous  fruits  of  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling  Apple,  good  Marguerite  Marillat 
Pears,  Pineapple,  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Kirke's 
Plums,  Duke  of  Sutherland  Gooseberries,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries,  and 
Sutton's  A.l.  and  Countess  Melons.  The  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  has  frequently  won  the 
1st  prize  in  this  class,  was  on  this  occasion 
placed  2nd.  His  Grapes  were  of  the  varieties, 
Madresfield  Court,  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     He  had 


good  Peaches,  rather  small  Nectarines,  small 
Turkey  Apricots,  and  among  other  dishes 
one  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry;  3rd,  the 
Hon.  E.  L.  Wood,  Temple  Newsam  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Dawes).  The  prizes  for  decorations  in  this  class 
were  awarded  as  follow :  1st,  G.  Farquhar  ; 
2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  and  3rd,  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Wood. 

Collation  of  Twelve  Dishes. — There  were  four 
exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  J.  DrXkes,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
(coke).  His  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  were 
large  bunches,  but  they  were  far  from  being  well 
coloured  ;  Madresfield  Court  was  extra  good  in 
size  and  colour,  but  the  bunches  were  scarcely 
so  shapely  as  usual  with  this  choice  Grape. 
The  other  varieties  shown  were  Foster's  Seed- 
ling   and    Gros    Maroc.       I'easn is    Nonsuch 

Apples  were  capital,  as  were  Barrington  and 
Diamond  Peaches,  Spencer  Nectarine,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne  Pears,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Countess 
Melon,  and  a  dish  of  }'ellow  Plums.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  Hinchingbrooke  (gr.  Mr.  Barson) 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Lord  Bagot, 
Rugeley,  Staffs,  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman)  was  3rd. 
The  prizes  for  decorations  in  this  class  were  not 
awarded  in  the  same  order,  for  the  1st  prize  was 
obtained  by  G.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Grindrod),  who  won  the  4th  prize  for  the 
fruit.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  for  fruit, 
however,  won  the  2nd  prize  for  decoration. 

Collection  of  Nine  Dishes. — The  best  of  four 
collections  of  nine  dishes  came  from  C.  F.  K. 
Mainwaring,  Esq.,  Otley  (gr.  Mr.  C.  W'ilkins), 
and  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mrs.  SWANN,  Halston  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Roberts), 
and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Tedsmore 
Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Langley).  The  fruit  shown  in 
the  larger  collections  was  superior. 

Separate  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — There  were  as  many 
as  thirteen  dishes  of  Peaches  in  the  class  for  a 
single  dish,  and  the  cultivation  they  exhibited 
was  of  high  merit,  but  not  unusually  so.  One 
of  the  specimens  in  the  1st  prize  dish  of  Prince 
of  Wales  was  of  an  astounding  size.  This  ex- 
hibit was  from  Sir  Geo.  Meyrick,  Bart.  The 
variety  Royal  George,  from  the  Earl  of 
LATHOM,  Ormskirk  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Ashton),_was 
placed  2nd,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  high 
colour.  Dymond,  from  J.  Fleming,  Esq., 
was  placed  3rd.  There  were  nine  single  dishes 
of  Nectarines,  and  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  had 
the  best  in  "Pineapple";  2nd,  T.  F.  Kvnners- 
I.ey,  l-;sq.,  Leighton  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Phillips), 
with  the  same  variety,  Lord  Bagot's  "  Lord 
Napier"  being  3rd. 

Apricots  appeared  hardly  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  them  before  at  Shrewsbury,  but  there  were 
ten  dishes  of  six  fruits  each  shown  in  the  class 
for  a  single  dish. 

Melons  were  judged  by  flavour,  and  the  best 
green-fleshed  variety  out  of  twenty-three  ex- 
hibits was  Roval  Jubilee,  shown  by  A.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Bristol  "(gr.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson).  There 
were  twenty-four  scarlet-fleshed  Melons,  and  the 
best  was  one  shown  by  Capt.  DlCKIN,  Lopping- 
ton  House  (gr.  Mr.  <;.  Gilbert),  which  was  un- 
named. Of  twenty  white-fleshed  fruits,  the  best 
was  shown  by  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq. 

Plums. — The  present  is  not  a  good  Plum  year, 
and  exhibits  were  fewer  than  usual.  J.  Drakes, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  dish  of  twelve  Gages,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen  the  best  dish  of 
yellow  Plums  in  Oullin's  Gage.  The  best  pur- 
ple or  red  Plums  were  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

'lies  were  shown  splendidly,  and  in  nine 
instances.  The  Morellos  from  Captain  Dickin 
were  as  large  as  Plums. 

Hardv  fruits. — In  a  class  for  six  dishes  of 
hardv  fruits  (limited  to  cultivators  in  Salop)  the 
1-t  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Frank- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Daviesl,  whose  Cherries  and 
Gooseberries  were  the  best  "dishes.''  There 
were  several  smaller  classes  for  fruits  also 
limited  to  growers  in  Shropshire. 
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Champion    Grapes. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  a  Silver  Cham- 
pion Cup  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  has  been 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  12  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in  four  or  more  distinct  varieties,  but 
including  not  mors  than  four  bunches  of  any 
particular  variety.  The  cup  has  to  be  won 
three  times  by  the  same  competitor  before  it 
can  become  his  property,  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  last  year,  when  Mr.  Shingler,  gr.  at 
Melton  Constable,  won  it  for  the  third  time  he 
was  unable  to  claim  the  cup  because,  on  the 
two  former  occasions,  the  exhibitor  was  the 
late  Lord  Hastings,  and  last  year  the  present 
Lord  Hastings.  The  cup  has  only  been  won 
en  one  occasion  by  any  other  exhibitor,  the 
occasion  having  been  in  1903,  when  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  gained  the  1st  prize  in  this  class. 
The  cup  is  accompanied  by  a  sum  of  £20  in 
cash,  and  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  class  are 
£16,  £12,  £7  10s.,  £5,  and  £4  respectively. 
The  judges  are  instructed  to  regard  superior 
cultivation  and  "finish"  as  points  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Thus,  a  maximum  of  11  points 
is  allowed  per  bunch  for  the  variety  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  whilst  10  may  be  given  to  all  other 
Muscats  (black  or  white]  and  to  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  only  nine  points  to  any  other  variety. 
The  schedule  requires  that  each  exhibit  must  be 
decorated  with  plants  in  pots,  or  cut  flowers, 
ike,  but  extra  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  decora- 
tions, and  they  are  not  considered  in  the  least 
when  judging  the  Grapes.  There  were  eight 
exhibits  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  and  the 
1st  prize,  including  the  Champion  Cup,  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Hastings,  of  Melton  Constable, 
Norfolk  (gr.  Mr.  Shingler).  the  winner  last  year. 
There  were  three  more  exhibits  in  this  class 
than  there  have  been  previously.  Mr.  Shingler 
has,  therefore,  the  greater  honour  in  retaining 
the  premier  position.  His  two  bunches  of  Mrs. 
Pince  were  probably  the  best  of  this  variety  that 
have  been  staged  at  Shrewsbury.  The  points 
awarded  each  variety  were  as  follow:  — 

Maximum  No.      Points 
of  Points.        Awarded. 

Mrs.   Pince  (1)           10  8£ 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (2)  ...  11  8£ 

Mrs.  Pince  (3)            10  9" 

„       (4)             10  9| 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (5)   ...  11  8 

Mrs.    Pince   (6)           10  9 

Black   Hamburgh   (7)           ...  10  8 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (8j   ...  11  10 

Alnwick  Seedling  (9)           ...  9  8£ 

(10)           ...  9  9" 

Madresfield   Court   (11)        ...  10  7'. 

Gros  Maroc  (12)       9  8" 


Totals 


120 


103| 


The  2nd  prize  exhibit  was  one  from  G.  Far- 
quhar,  Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  and 
this  collection  was  awarded  102  points,  or  only 
one  and  a  half  fewer  than  Mr.  Shingler  gained. 
Mr.  Mullins'  varieties  were  as  follow:  — 


Maximum  No. 

Points 

of  Points. 

Awarded 

Gros  Maroc  (1) 

9 

8i 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

(2) 

11 

9 

Black   Hamburgh   (3) 

10 

9* 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

W 

11 

9 

Black   Alicante   (5)    ... 

9 

8 

Gros  Maroc  (6) 

9 

8J 

Black   Hamburgh   (7) 

10 

7* 

Gros  Maroc  (8) 

9 

8* 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

(9) 

11 

9 

Black  Hamburgh  (10) 

10 

8 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

(ID 

U 

9 

Black  Hamburgh  (12) 

10 

7J 

Totals 


120 


102 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  four  cases  the  bunches 
shown  were  allowed  the  maximum  number  of 
points,  save  half  a  point.  No.  3  bunch  (Black 
Harnburghl  was  a  marvellously  fine  bunch, 
being  extremely  large,  heavily  shouldered,  and 
splendidly  coloured.  The  3rd  prize  was  won  by 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey,  Hants,  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell  I,  who  was  awarded  101  £  points,  and 
the  4th  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  had  99 
points.  The  other  exhibitors  were  J.  Drakes, 
Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Cooke),  83 
points  :  J.  T.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Clanacham),  74  points;  A.  Gntns, 
Esq.,  Flax  Bourton,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
kinson), 92J  points ;  and  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Wood, 


Temple  Newsam  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Dawes),  73V  points. 
The  4th,  5th  and  6th  prizes  were  awarded  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  points  gained  by  the 
exhibitors. 

The  1st  p.rize  for  the  decorations  was  awarded 
to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  the  2nd  to  G.  Far- 
quhar,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  gaining 
the  3rd  prize. 

Other  Grape  Classes. 

The  Grapes  in  the  champion  class,  and  in  the 
collections  of  fruit,  by  no  means  constituted  all  the 
Grapes  shown,  for  there  were  special  Grape  classes 
for  most  of  the  popular  varieties. 

Four  bunches,  two  block  and  two  white. — Out  of 
five  competitors  the  most  successful  was  W. 
Marsh,  Esq.,  Bath  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Taylor).  He  had 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
first-named  variety  being  remarkable  for  good 
finish,  and  the  Muscats  were  very  heavy  bunches 
of  moderately  good  finish.  2nd,  Lord  Harlech, 
Brogyntyn  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  who  showed  the 
same  varieties.  3rd,  C.  F.  K.  Main  waring,  Esq., 
Oteley  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Wilkins). 

The   following   classes   were   for   two    bunches 

Black  Hamburgh. — There  were  18  bunches  shown 
in  this  class,  and  the  best  were  from  G.  Farquhar, 
Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  who  had 
very  good  bunches  of  excellently  coloured,  fresh- 
looking,  plump  berries;  2nd,  A.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Flax  Bourton,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson)  ; 
3rd,  Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable.  The 
best  single  bunch  was  shown  by  Lord  Hastings, 
among  nine  bunches. 

Any  variety  of  Black  (Muscat)  Grape. — W.  Marsh, 
Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  in  this  class  with  the 
variety  Madresfield  Court ;  Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat  shown  by  Sir  Geo.  Mevrick,  Bart., 
Bodorgan  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim),  was  placed  2nd, 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  from  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, 3rd. 

Madresfield  Court.— Oat  of  18  bunches  exhibited 
in  this  class  the  best  pair  was  shown  by  Lord 
Harlech,  and  this  exhibitor  was  followed  by  Col. 
Twemlow,  Peakwood  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Barlow),  and 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell). 

Black  Alicante, — There  were  seven  exhibits,  and 
the  best  was  from  W'  Marsh,  Esq.,  but  two  very 
fine  bunches  were  shown  by  Sir  D.  Duckworth 
King,  Bart.,  Countess  Weir,  Devon  (gr.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Walker)  ;  3rd  Lord  Trevor.  Brynkinalt. 

Anv  other  Black  variety. — Two  excellent  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc  of  extra-sized  berries  shown  by 
W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  were  placed  1st,  and  equally 
good  bunches  of  the  ink-black  Barbarossa  from 
Sir  Geo.  Meyrick,  Bart.,  2nd.  There  were  nine 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  the  3rd  prize  was 
awarded  to  two  moderate  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc 
from  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq. 

White  Muscats. — There  were  16  bunches  of  tins 
variety  shown  in  this  particular  class,  the  best 
being  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  excellent 
in  quality  and  finish,  but  only  of  moderate  weight. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  two  heavy  bunches, 
imperfectly  finished,  from  W.  Marsh,  Esq.,  and 
Major  Hibbert,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Camm), 
obtained  the  3rd  prize.  The  Earl  of  Harrington 
had  also  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  single  bunch. 

Any  other  -white  variety. — W.  FIowell  Dam  is, 
Esq.,  Stoke  Bishop  (gr.  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  two  splendidly-coloured 
bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  same 
variety  from  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Daven- 
try  (gr,  Mr.  Child),  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize, 
and  the  same  from  the  Earl  of  Lathom  3rd  prize. 

There  were  seven  other  classes,  in  which  com- 
petition was  limited  to  cultivators  residing  in  the 
county  of  Salop.  First  prizes  in  this  section  were 
secured  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen, 
Tedsmore  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Langley),  Lord  Har- 
lech, Lord  Trevor,  Brynkinalt  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Dawes),  Capt.  Heywood  Lonsdale,  Shavington 
Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mills),  E.  P.  Thompson,  Esq.. 
Whitchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster),  Major 
R.  A.  Newill,  Admaston  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Ashwood). 

Groups  of  Plants. 

We  have  never  seen  more  effective  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  than  some  of  those  ex- 
hibited at  Shrewsbury  in  recent  years.  Each  ex- 
hibit being  arranged  on  a  space  of  300  square 
feet,  in  a  large  marquee,  where  all  the  groups 
shown  are  placed  in  the  centre  in  two  rows, 
back  to  back,  the  effect  on  entering  is  of  the 
most  attractive  description.  On  either  side  the 
immense  display  looks  like  a  great  tropical  gar- 
den,  in   which  "the   plants   are   arranged  in   as 


careful  a  manner  as  those  in  the  best  style  of 
English  mixed  flower  bedding.  One  of  the  two 
classes  is  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
in  and  out  of  bloom,  and  the  other  is  for  a 
group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c,  excluding  flowering  plant.;.  In  the 
former  class  there  were  five  exhibits,  and  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cypher  & 
Sons,  Cheltenham,  who  have  secured  the  pre- 
mier place  in  so  many  previous  competitions 
of  this  nature.  The  chief  point  worthy  of  note 
in  respect  to  this  year's  groups  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cork  bridge  and  arch  arrangements 
that  were  commenced  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  and 
afterwards  copied  by  so  many  others  that  they 
at  last  became  less  attractive  owing  to  their  re- 
petition. Not  only  have  Messrs.  Cypher  re- 
verted, for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  more  simple 
and,  we  think,  more  natural  style  of  arrange- 
ment,  but  every  other  exhibitor  has  done  the 
same.  Messrs.  Cypher's  group  was,  to  use  a 
paradox,  like  a  well-regulated  jungle,  in  which 
form  and  colour  oi  leaf,  as  well  as  flower,  were 
given  careful  consideration.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  good  background  of  Palms,  Codiaeums, 
Ixoras,  &c.j  and  at  the  front  corners  were  pyr- 
amidal groups  of  plants,  with  smaller  ones 
linking  up  these  with  one  of  rather  lfcss  import- 
ance in  the  centre,  the  spaces  beneath  being 
glades  filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  all  of 
which  were  placed  in  such  positions  that  each 
specimen  was  effective.  We  cannot  enumerate 
the  varieties  of  plants  used,  but  may  remark 
that  Ixoras,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum,  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  and 
1. ilium  speciosum  album  were  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  flowering  species.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  G.  11.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  V.  MacDonald),  and 
the  third  by  Mr.   W.  Vause,  Leamington. 

The  best  exhibit  in  the  non-flowering  group 
was  shown  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen 
and  Florists,  Ltd.,  Leamington,  and  was  one 
which  called  for  the  highest  praise.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  arrangement  was  in  the  free  use 
made  of  large  Codiajums,  which  were  placed 
over  almost  the  whole  area  at  short  distances, 
forming  "  dot  plants,"  around  which  other 
plants  were  arranged.  There  were  two  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  Dracaena  Victoria,  and  many 
other  choice  species  were  intermixed  in  the 
general  arrangement.  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons 
obtained  the  2nd  prize  in  this  class,  and  J.  W. 
Leavers,  Esq.,  The  Park,  Nottingham,  the 
3rd  prize. 

In  a  local  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  covering  100  square  feet,  Mrs.  Swann, 
Halston  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Roberts),  was  placed 
first,  with  a  dainty  exhibit. 

Specimen  Plants. 

Thirty  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Thes*. 
plants  were  shown  in  pots  not  exceeding  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
T.  Sutton  Tim.mis,  Esq.,  Cleveley,  Allerton, 
Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  who  won  the 
same  prize  last  year,  and  who  contributes  our 
weekly  calendar  on  the  cultivation  of  "  Plants 
under  Glass."  The  plants  on  this  occajion 
were  of  similar  species  to  those  exhibited  on 
the  previous  occasion,  and  displayed  the  same 
high  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens were  those  of  Ixora  Duffii  and  Codiaeum 
Chelsoni,  both  of  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
too  large  for  a  10-inch  pot,  yet  they  were 
in  perfect  health  and  condition.  The  specimen 
of  Ixora,  which  had  27  immense  trusses  of 
bloom,  was  specially  awarded  a  cultural  cer- 
tificate. Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons  were 
awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington,  the  3rd  prize. 

Twelve  Plants. — A  smaller  class  for  twelve 
plants,  also  limited  to  10-inch  pots,  was  won  by 
Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dunsmore,  Rugby 
(gr.  Mr.  II.  Blakenay)  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Swann, 
Halston  Hall,  Oswestry  (gr.   Mr.   C   lioberts). 

Fifteen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plant;. — This 
class,  affording  nothing  novel  in  the  species  em- 
ployed, was  well  filled,  and  the  specimens 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  were  of  the 
best.  They  had  Bougainvillea  Cyphen,  Alla- 
manda  nobilis  intermedia,  S.  profusa,  Ixora 
regina,  Codiaeum  Mortefontainense,  Ixora 
Duffii,  Chironia  ixifera,  Erica  Aitoinona  su- 
perba,  Ixora  Fraseri,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K. 
Fosteriana,  &c.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Vause,  Leamington. 
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The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Lambert),  took  the  1st  prize  for  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  confined  to  exhibi- 
tors in  the  county  of  Salop. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  unusually  good,  and 
the  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath,  were  quite  up  to  the  "  Temple  "  standard  : 
particularly  good  were  the  varieties  Ellen  Harper, 
Mrs.  Cockrane,  Nobilis,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie,  and 
several  unnamed  seedlings;  2nd,  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Feltham  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Fred  Davis,  Pershore. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon  were  also 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  six  Begonias,  three 
double  and  three  single  flowered. 

T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  staged  the  best  group  of 
six  Dracaenas  and  the  best  six  Caladiums. 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  exotic  Ferns  was  from 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Slaney,  Wellington,  and  G.  Burr, 
Esq  ,  Oaklands,  gained  the  2nd  position. 

Four  beautifully-trained  pyramid  Coleus  gained 
for  Col.  W.  Gordon,  Patcbett,  Shrewsbury  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Swain),  the  premier  award;  2nd,  John 
Baker,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Worrall). 

Mrs.  Swann,  Halston,  and  T.  F.  Kynnerslev, 
Esq.,  were  placed  in  the  order  named  in  a  class  for 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  1st  prize  in- 
cluded six  well-flowered  plants  of  Allamanda  nobi- 
lis, Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  and  Statice  profusa. 

The  best  half-dozen  ornamental  foliage  plants 
came  from  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton, 
Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  whose  plants 
were  models  of  good  culture.  He  staged  Codi- 
aeum  aureum  marmoratum,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  C. 
Countess,  C.  Mortefontainense,'  and  two  Palms  ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  with  three 
Codireums  and  three  Palms;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

Cut   Flowers. 

Collection   of  Hardy   Perennials,   Roses  excluded. 

Only  three  competitors  entered  in  this  class,  for 
which  four  prizes  amounting  to  £25  10s.  were 
offered.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M. 
PRicHARD,  Christchurch,  Hants,  for  a  lovely  lot  of 
Liliums,  Campanulas,  Kniphofias,  Crinums,  &c. 
The  '2nd  award  went  to  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.. 
Leeming  Bar,  Yorks.,  whose  exhibit  was  very  good, 
but  the  flowers  were  rather  crowded.  3rd,  F. 
Bouskell,  Esq.,  Market  Bosworth  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Harris) . 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  decorative 
Dahlias,  having  a  frontage  of  10  feet  6  inches, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
easily  won  the  1st  prize.  The  flowers  employed 
were  of  average  size,  clean  and  very  fresh ,  and  were 
displayed  in  vases,  boards,  and  on  tall  Bamboo 
stands.  The  2nd  award  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  who  had  a  much  less 
bright  exhibit,  due  largely  to  the  too  free  use  of 
Asparagus  and  hardy  foliage.  Subsequent  to  the 
judging  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Mortimer's  col- 
lection was  not  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
schedule ;  the  1st  prize  was  therefore  given  to 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  a  special 
1st  prize  recommended  for  Mr.  Mortimer.  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon. 

The  1st  prize  in  another  class,  in  which  any 
varieties  of  Dahlias  were  admissible  (similar  space 
to  the  last-named  class),  was  well  won  by  Messrs. 
M.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.  The 
various  sections  of  Dahlias  were  well  represented 
:n  this  group,  and  the  flowers  were  arranged  with 
§reat  taste;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame;  3rd 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Florists'  Devices 
ire  always  shown  well  at  Shrewsbury.  The  best 
Bridesmaids'  Bouquet  with  Orchids,  and  two 
Bridesmaids'  Bouquets  (Orchids  excluded)  came 
rom  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover  Square, 
-ondon.  The  first-named  exhibit  was  composed 
mtirely  of  long  sprays  of  Odontoglossums  and 
wo  white  Cattleyas.  The  Bridesmaids'  Bouquets 
•vere  made  of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay  Roses, 
ind,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry.  3rd, 
Alessrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton. 

The  best  Bride's  Bouquet,  which  was  composed 
argely  of  Odontoglossums,  came  from  Messrs. 
'erkins  &  Sons  of  Coventry. 

Messrs.  Perkins  also  beat  four  competitors  in 
>  class  fur  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  the  hand ; 
ind,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  Hale,  Altrincham. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
ion,  had  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded), with  pink  Carnations,  Messrs.  Perkins 
x  Sons  being  2nd,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Here- 
ord,  3rd. 


There  were  seven  entries  for  a  shower  bou- 
quet,  and  after  a  very  close  contest  Messrs. 
Perkins  6c  Sons  were  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  W 
Treseder,    Cardiff,    2nd. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Garner  exhibited  the  best  "  feather- 
•  weight "     bouquet,    which    consisted    of    Onci- 
diums,  Chironia  ixifera,  &c.  :  2nd    Messrs  Per. 
kins  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton  won  the  1st  prizes  for 
'lie  best  floral  harp  and  floral  cross,  Messrs.  F. 
E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Belfast,  being  2nd  in  each 
case. 

O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Alderley  Edge  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Nixon),  beat  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton  in  a  class 
lor  a  floral  wreath. 

For  an  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  suitable 
for  a  dinner  table  (4  feet  by  4  feet),  open  to 
laaies  only  residing  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Mrs. 
F  D.  Deakin,  Belle  Vue,  was  placed  in  front  of 
seven  competitors. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  a  class  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  in 
which  the  flowers  used  were  to  be  Sweet  Peas. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Burd,  Newport  House,  beat  Mrs.  J. 
Nixon,  Alderley  Edge,  who  was  placed  2nd. 
There  were  13  competitors  in  this  class. 

Liberal  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  flowers  shown  in 
his  rustic  table  decorations.  There  were  14  ex- 
hibitors, and  after  a  very  close  contest  Mr.  E. 
Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham,  was  awarded 
the  1st  position  for  a  very  pretty  table,  on  which 
light-coloured  flowers  were  employed ;  2nd,  O. 
Robinson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Nixon). 

In  a  class  for  18  distinct  varieties  arranged  in 
bunches  of  about  30  to  40  stems,  on  a  space  of 
8  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches,  and  for  which  a  1st 
prize  of  £3  and  a  gold  medal  were  offered,  the 
first  prize  was  won  bv  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Duns., 
N.B.,  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  Duns.,  N.B. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  YVem,  Salop,  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  were  won  by  Mr.  A.  Mal- 
colm, of  Duns,  and  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon, 
respectively.  The  1st  prize  lot  included  beauti- 
ful examples  of  Evelyn  Byatt,  John  Ingman,  and 
Henry  Eckford.  Captain  Aitken,  Duns,  had 
the  best  dozen  vases  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Roses. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea 
and  Noisette  Roses,  arranged  on  a  space  of  4 
feet  by  4  feet,  Mr.  John  Crossling,  Penarth 
Nurseries,  S.  Wales,  took  the  lead  with  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  flowers.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & 
Sons,  Dundee. 

Carnations. 

In  a  class  for  cut  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
shown  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds,  and 
not  dressed  in  any  way,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell, 
High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  took  the  lead,  Mr.  C  H. 
Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  being  a  good  2nd. 

In  a  similar  class,  but  smaller  than  the  last- 
named,  W.  H.  Banks,  Esq.,  Kington  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Bamford),  was  first  with  a  very  bright  col- 
lection, Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  being  2nd. 

The  best  twelve  vases  of  Carnations  or  Pico- 
tees  were  staged  bv  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  King's 
Norton.  His  flowers  of  Chaucer  (buff  self), 
Daffodil  (yellow),  Iris  (yellow  round-edged  with 
crimson)  were  remarkably  good.  2nd,  Mr.  C. 
H.   Herbert,  Acocks   Green. 

Vegetables. 

Whilst  there  were  a  few  collections  staged  by 
quite  new  competitors  that  were  below  the 
usual  Shrewsbury  quality,  these  were  excusable, 
because  too  evidently  the  products  of  novices  in 
the  art  of  vegetable  exhibition.  No  doubt,  after 
seeing  the  superb  quality  found  in  the  best  col- 
lections, they  went  home  wiser  men.  Let  us  hope 
before  again  entering  the  field  as  competitors 
they  have  taken  to  heart  the  object  lessons  fur- 
nished. With  regard  to  the  best  collections, 
especially  those  from  the  old  competitors,  they 
were  splendid.  Of  some  it  is  fair  to  say  they 
have  never  been  excelled. 

Trade  Prizes. — Taking  these  in  schedule  order, 
first  comes  the  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties, 
which  all  the  competitors  happily  read  to  mean 
"kinds,"  for  which  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co. 
offered  in  six  prizes  a  total  sum  of  £17  10s. 
There  were  but  six  entries,  each  competitor  get- 
ting a  prize.  A  good  first,  however,  was  that 
invincible  grower,  Mr.  A.  Beckett  (gr.  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts).  His  collection 
comprised   autumn   Giant    Cauliflowers,    Ivory- 


white  Celery,  Holborn  Giant  Leeks,  Snowdrop 
Potatos,  Telephone  Peas,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Duke  of  \ork  Tomatos,  Scarlet  Emperor  Run- 
ner  Beans,  and  Perfection  Carrots.  Mr  li 
Ashton  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  OrmskirkL 
another  first-rate  grower,  was  a  good  2nd,having 
very  fine  Quite  Content  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Celery,  4c,  in  his  collection.  Mr.  F.  Barratt' 
Overton-on-Sea,  was  3rd. 

Messrs.  Sutton  cV  Sons'  Prizes.—  These  were 
offered  tor  collections  of  nine  distinct  kinds, 
were  six  in  number,  and  amounted  to  £8  17s. 
There  were  eight  lots  staged,  a  few  also  not 
turning  up  at  the  last  moment.  Here,  Mr. 
Beckett's  chief  antagonist  in  the  past  as  an  ex. 
hibitor,  Mr.  James  Gibson  (gr.  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop),  the 
writer  of  our  Vegetable  Calendar,  was  a 
splendid  1st,  having  quality  of  the  finest  charac- 
ter, such  as  was  worthy  of  the  competitor.  It 
was  a  matter  for  regret  that  these  "  Greeks  "  did 
not  furnish  the  special  interest  of  a  keen  tug-of- 
war.  Mr.  Gibson's  collection  comprised  autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Solid 
White  Celery,  Superlative  Potatos,  Best  of  All 
Runner  Beans,  Eclipse  Tomatos,  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Gladstone  Peas,  and  New  Intermediate 
Carrots.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Leicester,  cam!-  2nd, 
having  good  Autocrat  Peas,  Prizewinner  Runner 
Beans,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  with  other  good 
things,  in  his  collection.     Mr.  Ashton  was  3rd. 

P.  Smith  cV  Sons,  Worcester,  offered  five  prizes 
for  collections  of  nine  kinds,  but  the  response 
was  limited.  Mr.  A.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  was 
1st,  and  Mr.  Ashton  2nd.  Quality  here  was 
rather  moderate,  although  the  total  value  of  the 
five  prizes  was  £11  10s. 

Messrs.  Webb  &•  Sons'  Prizes. — These  again 
were  six  in  number,  and  totalled  £16  10s.  The 
result  was  seven  collections,  each  of  eight  kinds. 
In  this  case  a  younger  competitor,  Mr.  Dy- 
mocke  (gr.  to  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  Walling. 
ford)  w-as  well  first,  the  capital  quality  of  his 
exhibits  evidencing  a  master  grower.  Vicerov 
Tomatos,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Ailsa  I 
Onions,  Exhibition  Runner  Peas,  Windsor 
Castle  Potatos,  Solid  White  Celery,  fine  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Leeks  made  up  trie  collection. 
Mr.  ASHTON  was  2nd,  having  very  fine  Master- 
piece Peas,  Sensation  Tomatos,  Jubilee  Run- 
ners,  New  Guardian  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  with 
other  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Bastin  (gr.  to  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  Bart.,  Buscot  Park,  Hungerford) 
was  3rd.  The  same  firm's  prize  for  a  single 
dish  of  Tomatos  brought  five  lots,  Mr.  E.  Win- 
chester, Longbridge,  having  the  best  in  Vice- 
roys. 

Mr.  p.  Murrell's  Frizes.— These  were  five  in 
number,  and  offered  for  collections  of  eight 
kinds.  Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  Slough,  was 
placed  1st,  having  in  his  collection  fine  Onions, 
over  large  Potatos,  good  Peas,  Tomatos,  and 
Beets.  W.  L.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Orleton  Hall,  was 
2nd. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  cV  Sons'  Prizes.— These  were 
quite  new  here,  and  in  six  prizes  included  a  sum 
of  £14  10s.  But  there  was  added  to  the  first 
prize  of  £5  a  silver  cup  valued  at  15  guineas, 
and  to  the  second  prize  of  £2  a  silver  cup 
valued  at  five  guineas.  To  secure  the  former 
trophy  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  coveted 
prize,  hence  Mr.  A.  Beckett  seems  to  have  so 
far  thrown  his  strength  here  that  his  collec- 
tion of  nine  kinds  was  of  unexampled  ex- 
cellence ;  indeed,  we  have  never,  even  at 
Shrewsbury,  seen  a  finer  lot,  it  was  quite  with- 
out a  flaw.  There  was  a  centre-back  of  ten 
handsome,  pure  white  Cauliflowers,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  superb  Prize  Pink  Celery,  and  on 
the  other  with  beautiful  monstrous  Leeks.  In 
front  were  Alderman  Peas,  Windsor  Castle 
Potatos,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Runner  Beans, 
Favourite  Tomatos,  and  new  intermediate  Car- 
rots. Mr.  Dymocke  came  a  capital  2nd,  hav- 
ing very  fine  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Superb  Leeks,  To- 
matos, and  Potatos.  Mr.  Barson  (gr.  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich),  Hinchingbrooke,  was  3rd. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  Prizes. — These  were 
numerous,  including  five  for  collections  of  eight 
kinds  of  vegetables,  and  about  70  others  in  small 
sums  for  treble,  double,  or  single  dishes.  The 
first  prize  in  the  collection  class  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Pope  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon;, 
Highclere  Castle,  with  fine  intermediate  Car- 
rots, Windsor  Castle  Potatos,  Perfection  To- 
matos,     good      white       Celery,      Cauliflowers, 
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Onions-,  and  rarsnips.  Mr.  F.  Barratt, 
Overton-on-Sea,  was  2nd.  In  the  single  dish 
classes,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horsford,  Llangollen,  was 
1st  for  Onions,  Turnips,  Leeks,  Runner  and 
Dwarf  Beans,  and  three  dishes  of  Peas.  Mr. 
W.  POPE  was  1st  for  Tomatos,  Celery,  and  Car- 
rots, and  he  had  also  several  second  prizes.  As 
additional  valuable  prizes  in  kind  are  offered  to 
those  who  obtain  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  all  Mr.  Sydenham's  classes,  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  Mr.  Pope  had  44,  Mr.  Horsforu 
43,  and  Mr.  1".  Barratt  36. 

Society s  Classes. — In  the  class  for  twelve  dis- 
tinct kinds  for  which  the  society  offers  the  re- 
latively low  sum  of  £9  only,  in  three  prizes,  Mr. 
j.  Gibson  was  heie  a  capital  1st,  having  a  col- 
lection of  special  excellence,  much  deserving 
higher  value.  Gladstone  Peas,  Perfection  To- 
matos, Ideal  Cucumbers,  Prize-winner  Runners, 
Presentation  Leeks,  Sucham  Prize  Celery,  grand 
Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Beet,  Parsnips,  Tur- 
nips and  Potatos,  made  up  a  faultless  collec- 
tion. Mr.  G.  Martin  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  3rd.  In  the  class  for  nine  kinds,  Mr. 
Mills  (gr.  to  Captain  H.  Lonsdale,  Shawing- 
ton  Hall)  was  1st.  Space  will  not  admit  of  re- 
ference to  the  smaller  classes,  or  to  the  remark- 
able display  of  cottagers'  vegetables,  always 
here  so  exceptionally  good. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &=  Co.,  Rothsay,  set  up,  as  is 
now  customary  with  them,  a  fine  collection  of 
50  varieties  of  early  Potatos  in  baskets,  none 
large,  but  all  of  very  high  excellence.  White 
varieties  included  British  Premier,  Midlothian 
Early,  Eureka,  Southern  Queen,  Peacemaker, 
The  Provost,  Dalmeny  Early,  Milecross  Early, 
and  Sir  J.  Llewelyn;  and  of  coloured  varieties, 
Reading"  Russet,  'Beauty  of  Hebron,  Eighty- 
fold,  King  Edward  VII.,  Crimson  Beauty, 
Rouge  Royal,  Queen  of  the  Veldt,  and  Purple 
Perfection. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  flowers,  representing  their 
excellent  double  and  single  Marigolds,  also 
Sweet  Peas  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  In  addition, 
the  firm  showed  about  50  small  baskets  of  Potato 
tubers,  in  which  there  were  some  of  the  varieties 
that  proved  best  in  the  recent  trials  at  Marks 
Tey,  such  as  Midlothian  Early,  which,  although 
somewhat  similar  to  Duke  of  York,  is  stated  to 
be  distinct.  Southern  Queen  and  some  first- 
class  standard  varieties  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  had  a  magnificent  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  the  principal  feature  was  a 
collection  of  new  seedling  Montbretias,  most  of 
which  have  larger  flowers  and  better  posed  on 
the  spikes  than  the  older  type.  Prometheus  is 
now  pretty  well  known,  but  Lady  Hamilton,  of 
orange-yellow  colour,  is  quite  new,  also  Here- 
ward  (yellow)  and  Lord  Nelson  (crimson),  and 
others  raised  by  Mr.  Davison,  at  Westwick. 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries, 
Shrewsbury,  showed  a  pretty  group  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  &c,  arranged  with  Abu- 
tilon  Savitzii  and  other  decorative  plants  for 
effect. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  a  great  bank 
of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  most  of  the  species 
now  in  flower  appeared  to  be  represented. 
Lilium  auratum  and  Romneya  Coulteri  were 
outstanding  features  of  the  group. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
had  an  exceedingly  long  exhibit  along  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  smaller  tents.  It  was  composed  of 
climbing  and  pillar  Roses,  shown  as  growing 
plants,  also  Dahlia  flowers,  cut  Roses,  &c. 
Cactus  Dahlia  Princess  Mary,  of  rich  salmon- 
pink  colour,  is  an  excellent  new  variety,  and 
other  new  ones  were  included. 

Mr.  Jno.  Cooper,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Chip- 
ping Norton,  exhibited  flowers  of  a  good  crim- 
son-flowered border  Carnation  named  Roy 
Morris. 

Messrs.  Green  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
made  a  gorgeous  display  of  perennial  Phloxes, 
in  which  there  were  numerous  varieties  of  the 
choicest  merit,  and  many  of  them  very  brilliant 
in  colour.  The  cultivation  exhibited  was  re- 
markable. 

Messrs.  Lang  &  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  ex- 
hibited flowers  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  tree 
and  border  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts.,  brought  some  of  their  choice 
orchard  house  fruit  trees  in  pots.     Every  tree 


was  well  laden  with  fruit,  whether  of  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear,  or  Grape. 
The  most  excellent  tree  was  an  extra  large  speci- 
men of  the  Dagmar  Peach,  on  which  the  fruits 
appeared  to  have  been  placed  by  rule. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
showed  plants  of  Coniferae,  variegated  Hollies, 
Clematis,  &c,  in  pots,  some  of  the  "  coloured  " 
Conifers  being  excellent  specimens. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made 
an  exhibit  of  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  also 
of  Sempervivums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birming- 
ham, displayed  a  very  brilliant  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  some  of  the  showiest  varieties 
appeared  to  excellent  advantage. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  had  a  large  exhibit,  and  one 
of  a  kind  otherwise  but  poorly  represented  at  this 
show.  Some  of  the  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
Oncidiums,  Miltonia  Crasfileyana,  &c,  were 
good  ;  also  flowers  of  tree  Carnations,  Fig  trees 
in  pots,  Abutilons,  Codiaeums,  &c. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Sons,  Great  Ryburgh, 
Norfolk,  exhibited  a  much  variegated  dwarf  Nas- 
turtium named  "  Ryburgh  Beauty,"  also  Sweet 
Peas,  tVc. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  had 
an  exceedingly  good  display  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
infinite  variety. 

Messrs.  G.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, West  Norwood,  London,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Caladiums,  which  consisted  of  good 
specimens  of  large  size.  The  best  plant-;  were 
Oriflamme,  Duchess  of  Teck,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Raoul  Pugno. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton  and  Cod- 
sail,  made  the  largest  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers 
in  the  show.  It  was  arranged  on  the  grass  in 
the  great  fruit  tent,  and  the  sorts  were  massed 
together  in  considerable  quantities,  so  that  in 
many  instances  they  appeared  as  if  growing 
clumps.  There  were  Gladioli,  Liliums,  Roses, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Montbretias, 
Phlox,  Hollyhocks,  Kniphofias,  &c.  Messrs. 
Bakers  also  showed  a  charming  arrangement  of 
Dahlia  flowers,  in  which  most  of  the  types  of 
this  flower  were  shown  in  various  receptacles  for 
the  furnishing  of  good  effect.  Varieties  of  the 
Paeony-flowered  Dahlias  are  very  showy,  but 
not  of  the  florist's  form. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nur- 
series, Middlesex,  made  a  good  display  of  Car- 
nation flowers,  most  of  them  "  tree  "  varieties  ; 
also  plants  of  Verbena  hybrida,  "  Maiden's 
Blush,"  Snowflake,  &c,  and  of  the  new  dwarf 
Polyantha  Rose  Mrs.  W.  II.  Cutbush. 

Messrs.  Webb  tv  Sons,  Stourbridge,  had  an 
extensive  display  of  indoor  flowering  plants  and 
qut  flowers.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were 
meritorious,  and  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Gladioli, 
Carnations,  and  tall  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  were 
the  best  of  the  cut  .flowers.  The  new  Tomato, 
"  Webb's  Emperor,"  was  well  shown  on  arches 
at  the  back  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries, 
Shrewsbury,  occupied  a  large  space  with  a  rich 
collection  of  cut  Roses  arranged  in  bamboo 
stands,  vases,  and  boxes.  He  also  staged  some 
seedling  Gladioli  of  much  merit. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Hale,  Altrincham,  staged 
a  group  of  double  and  single-crested  Begonias 
and  some  well-plumed  Celosias  of  a  good  strain. 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Sons,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  sent  a  large  bank  of  hardy 
flowers,  consisting  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Kniphofias,   Gaillardias,   and   Pentstemons. 

From  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford, 
came  an  instructive  collection  of  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  and  gathered  fruit.  In  the  first-named 
were  noted  excellent  examples  of  Marie  Louise 
and  Durondeau  Pears,  The  Queen,  James 
Grieve,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apples,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes. 
The  gathered  fruit  included  good  dishes  of  Apri- 
cots, Melons,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries.  The 
same  firm  also  displayed  Roses  in  variety  in 
another  part  of  the   same  tent. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  staged  a 
handsome  collection  of  Carnations,  Violas, 
Show  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  mixed  hardy 
flowers,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  a  table  decorated  with  fruit. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  set 
up  a  nice  collection  of  Cactus  and  Pompon 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Centaureas,  and  some  very  good 
vegetables. 


Messrs.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Leamington,  exhibited 
four  varieties  of  large,  well-grown  Onions. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  Peter- 
borough, showed  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flow- 
ers, consisting  largely  of  Roses,  dressed  Carna- 
tions on  boards,  and  half-a-dozen  splendid 
flowers  of  Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  staged  about  a  hun- 
dred vases  of  Sweet  Peas  in  capital  condition. 

Half-a-dozen  large  baskets  filled  with  double 
bedding  Begonias  came  from  Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Langdon,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath. 
The  varieties  Argus,  Gladiator,  and  R.  Parsons 
were  smothered   with   flowers. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  showed  a 
mixed  collection  of  border  flowers  an*  Carna- 
tions. 

An  uncommon  group  of  hardy  flowers  and 
choice  Water  Lilies  came  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  N.W.  A  few  varieties  of 
hardy  Ericas  also  came  from  the  same  exhibitor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  Dalmeny,  Southport, 
had  Carnations  arranged  in  rustic  stands,  &c. 

Double  and  single-flowered  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Vincent  Slade, 
of  Taunton.  His  best  varieties  were  M.  Alf 
Erckemer,  Hall  Caine,  Barbara  Hope,  Enid,  and 
Chaucer. 

Bees,  Ltd.,  Wapping  Buildings,  Liverpool, 
showed  a  group  of  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield,  sent  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  border  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard, 
Shrewsbury,  sent  Violas  arranged  in  sprays, 

A  small  but  good  collection  of  Cactus,  Pom- 
pon and  single  Dahlias  came  from  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal  &,  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Rustic  stands  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas 
came  from  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birming- 
ham. 

Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, occupied  a  space  on  the  lawn  with  an 
arrangement  of  flowering  plants,  rustic  arches, 
and  arbours. 

Honorary  Awards. 

Large    Gold    Medals 

were  awarded   to  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,   Saw- 

bridgeworth  ;  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,    Ltd., 

Hereford;  and  Baker's,  Ltd.,  Codsall. 

Small  Gold  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.  ;  Gunn  &  Sons,  Birmingham;  J.  Peed  & 
Son,  Norwood;  Robt.  Bolton,  Carnforth;  Hob- 
bies, Ltd.,  Dereham  ;  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard  ;  Jones 
&  Son,  Shrewsbury  ;  and  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals 
to  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Solihull;  R.  Smith  &  Co.. 
Worcester;  Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield  ;  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem  ;  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  ;  Dicksons, 
Ltd.,  Chester;  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester; 
E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge  ;  A.  Myers,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Silver  Medals 
to  John  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  J.  Lambert,  Southport; 
A.  H.  Thorpe,  Lichfield;  Vincent  Slade,  Taun- 
ton; J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley;  W.  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough  ;  Robt.  Sydenham,  Birmingham ; 
Isaac  House  &  Son,  Bristol,  and  Clibrans,  Altrin- 
cham. 

Bronze  Medals 
to  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso;  Blackmore  &  Lang- 
don, Bath  ;  Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool ;  G.  Stark  &  Son, 
Great  Ryburgh;  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury; 
Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury;  Rogers  &  Co., 
Leamington  Spa;  and  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  for  Dahlia 
Peier  Treseder ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon. 
foi  Delphinium  Harry  Smetham  ;  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
Dereham,  for  Ampelopsis  Henryana,  Rose  Hia- 
watha, and  Cactus  Dahlias,  Princess  May, 
Queenie,  and  Williamsoni ;  Messrs.  Keynes 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  for  Cactus  Dahlia, 
Kathleen  Bryant,  Coradog ;  J.  Cooper,  Chipping 
Norton,  for  Border  Carnation  Roy  Morris; 
Baker's,  Codsall,  for  Viola,  Jessie  Baker;  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Montbretias 
Westwick,  Herewood,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Lady 
Hamilton;  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  lot 
Calla  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothe- 
say, for  Cactus  Dahlia  Dreadnought. 
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sobralia  amesiae,  flowers  yellowish-buff  flushed  with  rose, 
from  Major  Holford's  collection. 
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FORCING    FRUIT    TREES 
IN    POTS. 

THE  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  not 
such  a  novelty  as  it  was  some  few 
years  ago.  Nevertheless,  I  think  many 
growers  hesitate  before  embarking  upon  this 
system  of  fruit  growing  for  various  rea- 
sons, peculiar,  perhaps,  to  their  own  cases. 
Some  may  think  that  the  crops  will  not  be 
commensurate  with  the  pains  and  labour  be- 
stowed on  them.  To  such  let  me  at  once  state 
that  this,  providing  the  pot  trees  are  given 
suitable  conditions,  is  a  mistaken  np.tion. 
Others  may  think  that  pot  trees  are  not  of  a 
lasting  character.  Here,  again,  a  popular 
error  is  made,  as  I  have  proved  after  several 
years'  experience.  As  an  instance  of  their 
long  life  I  may  state  that  the  original  tree,  in 
a  pot,  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  introduced 
into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son 
more  than  30  years  ago  only  succumbed  to  old 
age  about  three  years  since.  Some  persons 
imagine  that  the  flavour  of  forced  fruit  from 
pot  trees  is  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  I  have 
often  had  questions  on  this  point  put  me. 
This  also  is  a  mistaken  idea ;  the  flavour  is, 
in  fact,  often  better  from  pot-trees  than  from 
those  grown  upon  the  planted-out  system. 
One  distinct  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 


a  greater  range  of  varieties  of  any  given  kind 
of  fruit  can  be  cultivated  under  the  pot  sys- 
tem than  under  any  other,   and,   therebv,   a 
better  succession  can  be  maintained.     Every- 
one   admires   large,    finely-trained    trees    of 
Peaches   and   Nectarines    which   bear   heavy 
crops  of  fruit,  but  there  is  the  disposal  of  such 
large  crops  to  be  considered  whilst  the  fruit  is 
in  the  best  condition  for  dessert  purposes,  as 
the  fruits  ripen  more  or  less  at  one  time,  but 
even  where  several  trees  of  any  given  variety 
of  fruit  are  forced  in  pots,  it  is  not  often  that 
they  ripen   simultaneously.     Again,    when   a 
planted-out  tree  has  ripened  its  crop  of  fruits 
the    plant-house   cannot   be    turned    to    such 
further  uses  as  when  pot  trees  are  grown.  In 
this  matter,  therefore,  the  latter  have  another 
distinct  advantage.  At  Gunnersbury  we  have 
adopted  the  forcing  of  trees  in  pots  for  several 
years,   and   find   that   it   answers   admiral.lv. 
At  first  I  was  doubtful  if  it  would  be  a  suc- 
cess.    I  had,   in  common   with  many  other 
gardeners,  seen  the  splendid  examplesof  fruit 
trees  in  pots  staged  at  the  Temple  Show  and 
elsewhere  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son.     I  took 
up  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  at  the 
instigation    of   Mr.    Leopold   de    Rothschild, 
who  had  so  often  seen  the  trees  staged  by  the 
firm  just  named.     After  a  year's  experience  I 
plainly  saw  there  was  more  value  in  the  sys- 
tem  than    I   had  at   first  imagined,  and  the 
number   of   trees    for    forcing   in    pots    was, 
therefore,     extended,    and    the    raanber    of 
houses  devoted   to  their  culture  auo.     With 
us  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  regular  system  to 
suit  the  special  supplies  required.     We  usu- 
ally have  dessert  Cherries  ripe  by  the  end  of 
April.     Our   Nectarines  begin   to  ripen    the 
first  week  in  May,  and  these  are  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Peaches  and  Plums.     It  is  to  these 
four  kinds  of  fruit  that  I  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks.     When  once  we  commence  to  pick 
ripe   fruit    we   aim   at  getting   a  succession 
throughout    what    is    termed    the    "London 
season,"  in  other  words,  to  the  end  of  July, 
or  thereabouts.     Of  course,  during  the  latti  1 
part  of  this  period  the  trained  trees  in   the 
borders    also    come    into    bearing.     Indoor 
Cherries  are  finished  by  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  outdoor  crop  becomes  available. 

Cherries. 

Of  these  fruits  we  find  the  earliest  and  most 
reliable  variety  to  be  Guigne  d'Annonav, 
and  this  is  very  closely  followed  in  its  period 
of  ripening  by  Belle  d'Ork4ans.  The  former 
is  quite  sweet  and  good  when  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  but  it  is  perfection  when  black.  It  is 
of  medium  size,  and  it  has  a  small  stone. 
Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau  and  Governor 
Wood  follow  in  close  succession ;  both  of 
these  are  very  fine  in  flavour  and  very  similar 
in  appearance.  Early  Rivers  and  Bigarreau 
de  Schrecken  are  the  two  finest  black  Cherries 
for  pot  culture,  both  kinds  being  large,  fleshy, 
and  of  first-class  flavour.  In  addition,  we 
grow  a  few  trees  of  May  Duke,  as  it  produces 
much  pollen,  which  is  useful  for  fertilising 
purposes. 

Nectarines. 

We  rely  entirely  upon  Cardinal  for  our 
earliest  crops  of  these  fruits.  It  is  fully  ten 
days  earlier  in  ripening  than  Early  Rivers, 
which  is  itself  the  same  number  of  days  in 
front  of  Lord  Napier.  Cardinal,  as  indicated  by 
its  name,  develops  a  remarkably  fine  colour. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper  grown  in  pots  and  the 
fruits  are  of  fine  flavour,  but  it  possesses  a 
somewhat  clingstone  character.  This  defect 
is  also  to  be  detected  in  Early  Rivers,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  no  detriment  in  either  case. 


Early  Rivers,  when  fully  matured  in  pots,  is 
a  grand  fruit.  To  follow  these  we  have  both 
Lord  Napier  and  Advance.  The  latter  variety 
is  not  so  well  known  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to 
be.  Next,  Pineapple  and  Humboldt  come  into 
use.  Both  of  these  kinds  crop  freelv,  and 
their  good  flavour  is  well  known,  whilst  they 
both  keep  well  when  ripe. 

Peaches. 
Our  two  earliest   Peaches  arc   Duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  Duke  of  York,  both  reliable  as 
good  croppers.     I  have,  however,  vet  to  learn 
which  is  really  the  better  of  the  two;  the  last- 
named  has  the  best  reputation.     Amsden  June 
is  also  a  useful  variety,  but  it  is  not  always 
reliable;  neither  is  Hale's  Early,  a  good  and 
handsome  Peach  where  it  thrives  well.     I  am 
very  partial  to  Dr.   Hogg  as  a  second  early 
variety ;  with  us  it  always  crops  freely.     It  is 
also  valuable  for  its  abundant  pollen.     As  a 
flowering  plant  only  it  is  most  ornamental. 
Peregrine,  one  of  the  more  recent  of  Messrs. 
Rivers'  introductions,  promises  well.     It  sets 
freely  and  possesses  an  excellent  constitution, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

Plums. 
Of  Plums  the  earliest  is  Early  Prolific.  This 
usually  ripens  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
although  it  is  not  of  first-class  flavour  it  is 
valuable  from  its  earliness  as  well  as  for  its 
free  cropping  qualities.  To  follow,  I  find  no- 
thing equal  to  Early  Transparent  Gage,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  variety  to  grow,  both  for 
its  high-class  flavour  and  for  the  freedom 
with  which  it  crops  year  after  year;  rarely 
does  it  fail.  Grown  in  the  same  house  with 
Cardinal  Nectarine,  it  ripens  about  14  days 
later.  Golden  Transparent  Gage,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  finest  of  all  Plums  for  pot 
culture,  succeeds  it.  This  variety  is  likewise 
a  good  cropper,  whilst  for  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance it  is  unsurpassed.  Two  other  ex- 
cellent kinds  are  Kirke's  and  Jefferson's.  Of 
these  two  I  prefer  the  latter ;  both  well-known 
dessert  varieties.  As  a  later  kind  we  grow 
Reine  Claude  du  Comte  d'Althann,  which  is 
a  very  fine  Plum  when  fully  matured.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  cultivation  of  Plums 
in  pots,  for  they  are  most  amenable  to  this 
method  of  cultivation.  They  succeed  well 
under  the  same  treatment  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  whilst  for  fruit-bearing  qualities 
they  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Orchard  Houses. 
The  best  possible  form  of  house  for  the 
forcing  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  the  span  roof. 
Our  houses  face  nearly  south  and  north,  and 
I  think,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  better 
position,  for  the  southern  side  thus  ripens 
earlier,  and  thereby  a  succession  is  ensured. 
For  later  crops  I  think  houses  facing  east 
and  west  are  preferable,  but  it  is  not  an 
essential  point.  Lean-to  houses  are  not  to  be, 
recommended,  for  in  these  the  plants  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  towards  the  light.  Three- 
quarter  span-roofed  structures  are  a  go  d 
medium  between  the  other  two,  especially  if 
back  ventilation  is  provided.  It  is  essential 
to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air,  for  nothing 
is  more  harmful  to  these  fruit  trees  than  a 
close,  confined  atmosphere.  Our  span-roof 
houses  have  provision  made  for  side  ventila- 
tion in  a  continuous  manner  from  end  to  end. 
This  is  provided  by  means  of  wooden  shut- 
ters about  20  inches  in  width.  These  are 
hung,  not  at  the  top,  as  is  the  common 
fashion,  but  at  the  bottom  ;  thus  the  inlet  of  a 
cold  current  of  air  is  greatly  overcome.  Even 
in  cold,  windy  weather  side  ventilation  can 
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be  given  without  any  fear  of  evil  results. 
Above  these  ventilators  we 'have  glass,  but 
this  is  a  fixture,  varying  in  width  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet.  The  glass  is  butted  end  to 
end,  being  only  bedded  at  top  and  bottom, 
thus  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is  en- 
sured. But  three  or  four  courses  of  brick- 
work appear  above  the  ground,  and  upon 
this  rests  the  woodwork  to  which  the  side 
ventilators  are  hinged.  The  top  ventilation 
is  provided  by  means  of  small  or  medium- 
sized  lifting  lights,  at  intervals  to  the  extent 


for  the  use  of  stages  only  complicates  mat- 
ters. We  stand  our  plants  upon  a  gravel 
bottom,  using  slates,  tiles,  or  bricks  to  place 
under  the  pots  when  required.  If  the  house 
be  a  wide  one,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  trees 
cannot  easily  be  attended  to  by  means  of  one 
central  path,  two  paths  are  provided  with  a 
row  of  trees — the  dwarfest — next  the  front. 
In  other  houses  not  so  wide  a  central  path 
only  is  provided.  Brackets  and  swingrshelves 
are  fixed,  these  being  used  for  Strawberries. 
In   tile   narrower  houses  the   pipes   are   fixed 


GLADIOLUS    "MRS.    CECIL 
BARING." 
This  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son  at   the   meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  14-,  being  one  of  four  varieties 
which  gained  Awards  of  Merit.     The  flowers  are 
of  very  large   size   and   of   lemon-yellow   colour, 
except  the  base  of  the  lower  petal,  which  is  densely 
spotted  with  red.     This  lower  petal  forms  a  distinct 
lip    to   the  flower,  whilst  the  uppermost  petal  is. 
much  reflexed.     The  flower-bearing  portion  of  the; 
spike  was  IS  inches  to  2  feet  long. 


FlG.   63. — GLADIOLUS    "MRS.    CECIL    DARING":     COLOUR    OF    FLOWERS    LEMON-YELLOW,    SPOTTED    WITH    BRIGHT    RED. 


of  about  one-fourth  c.c  the  entire  length  of  the 
roof.  Continuous  top  ventilation  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  needed;  it  would,  I  think,  create 
more  draught  than  is  advisable.  The  houses 
should  be  lightly  constructed,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tie-rods  in  a  great  measure  dispense 
with  much  heavy  woodwork.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  very  cheap  houses  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, but  I  do  most  certainly  disapprove  of 
useless  expenditure  in  erections  intended  for 
utilitarian  purposes.  Houses  of  ornamental 
construction  are  not  needed  k>r  practical  cul- 
tivation. Our  glass  is  cut  all  to  one  size,  viz., 
15  inches  by  ao  inches,  and  it  is  always  of 
good  quality,  for  this-  I  con-idcr  essential. 
No  staging  is  provided,  nor  is  any  required, 


around  the  sides,  one  above  the  other,  with 
a  smaller  pipe  (3  inches)  sunk  near  the  path. 
In  the  wider  houses  the  pipes  afe  laid  flat 
around  the  sides,  with  room  between  them 
for  one  row  of  trees ;  in  these  the  central  bed 
has  a  4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  around  it. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  piping  is  provided  to 
afford  the  requisite  temperature  without  mak- 
ing the  pipes  unduly  warm.  For  making  the 
paths  gravel  is  used,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a 
moist  bottom  throughout.  Large  rain-water 
tanks  are  provided  under  the  beds  in  order 
to  catch  all  the  rain-water  possible.  I  con- 
sider the  use  of  rain-water  for  these  trees  most 
essential.     James   Hudson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


HEMEROCALLIS  FULVA,  NEW  VARIETIES 
AND  HYBRIDS. 
Hemerocallis  fu'va  shows  many  fine  natural- 
varieties  ;  the  double  forms,  such  as  disticha  fl.  pi. 
and  Kwanso  fl.  p!.,  from  Japan,  are  well  known  in 
gardens.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Sprenger  intro- 
duced certain  new  and  very  fine  varieties  from 
Central  China.  The  first  was  the  unfortunately 
named  "maculata,"  from  Shen-shi.  The  flowers 
are  larger,  brighter  in  colour,  and  the  blotch  more 
marked  than  in  the  common  type.  The  plants  are 
here  a  week  later  in  flowering,  and  seed  freely, 
and  have  given  many  very  distinct  and  interesting 
hybrids  ;  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  of  the  fulva 
cl<  ss,  of  which  I  will  speak  later  on* 
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The  second  form  is  var.  "Cypriani,"  from 
Hupeh,  very  distinct,  dwarfer  than  the  common 
tfulva  and  than  maculata,  and  very  fioriferous. 
The  flower  is  coppery  red  with  a  golden  centre 
.and  a  well  marked  golden  line  down  the  middle  of 
■the  petals  ;  the  form  is  gracefully  reflexed. 

The  third  new  variety  is  "  hupehensis  "  ;  this  is 
the  brightest  of  all,  flowers  very  reflexed  and 
undulating,  bright  coppery  red,  with  a  yellow 
throat. 

H.  x  fulcitrina  (fulva  maculata  x  citrina),  the 
first  hybrid  from  fulva  crossed  with  another  Day 
Lily.  Fulva  maculata  is  the  seed  parent,  and  H. 
•citrina,  a  Chinese  species  introduced  some  years 
ago,  is  the  pollen  parent.  It  is  a  fine  series  of 
plants,  showing  all  shades,  from  light  coppery 
Ted  to  dark  yellow  ;  the  petals  long  and  narrow- 
as  in  citrina,  or  even  broader  than  the  seed  parent. 
All  these  hybrid  varieties  are  good  additions  to 
•»ur  hardy  plants.  William  Muller,  Vomero.July  27, 
1906. 


A  CORNISH  TRIP. 
Strange  to  say,  though  an  ardent  Fern- 
iunter  for  nearly  30  years,  I  had  never  set 
foot  on  Cornish  ground  until  recently,  De- 
vonshire, the  Lake  District,  and  Scotland 
■being  selected  year  after  year,  more  often 
than  not  for  other  reasons  than  ferny  ono. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  George  Bunyard  gave 
■me,  however,  such  a  glowing  description  of 
■waist-high  Hartstongues  and  Blechnums  and 
shoulder-high  Lady  and  Male  Ferns,  to  say 
nothing  of  first-storey-high  Tree-Ferns  in  all 
■their  native  glory,  though  transplanted  to 
Antipodean  paradises,  that  I  half  resolved  to 
go  and  see  for  myself,  and  the  other  half 
•f  the  resolution  was  clapped  on  instantcr 
when  I  found  I  could  have  as  a  congenial 
•companion  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  of  Kew 
•Gardens  fame.  Despite  my  warning  that  he 
would  be  unutterably  bored,  as  a  ferny  lane 
a  mile  long  would  take  me  half  a  dav  to  in- 
vestigate, he  did  not  quail  at  the  prospect. 
As  a  result,  Falmouth  was  selected  as  our 
-destination  pending  the  choice  of  a  still  fer- 
nier  one,  and  eventually  we  settled  down  in 
Penryn,  a  couple  of  miles  outside  that  ancient 
port.  Falmouth  itself  is  hardly  a  Fern  para- 
dise, and  yet,  curiously  enough,  I  found  a 
pretty  crenate  marginate  variety  of  Harts- 
tongue  snugly  ensconced  in  a  chink  in  a 
stone  wall  facing  the  main  road.  Find  No. 
1.  The  river  Fal,  like  all  the  so-called  Cor- 
nish rivers  towards  the  Lizard,  is  really  an 
arm  of  the  sea  stretching  inland,  and,  in  this 
case,  fetching  up  short  at  Truro  with  a  mean- 
dering series  of  cuttings  and  docks  adjacent 
to  a  bridge,  which  indicates,  presumably,  a 
river  proper  on  a  small  scale  higher  up, 
though  a  sudden  thunder  plump  prevented  us 
from  landing  and  ascertaining  the  fact.  The 
streets  of  Falmouth  are  tortuous,  narrow, 
and  steep,  the  town  seeming  to  be  built  on  a 
switchback  system  of  levelling,  and  as  some 
30  of  our  finest  ironclads  and  a  swarm  of  de- 
stroyers happened  to  be  in  port  the  atmo- 
sphere was  nautical  in  the  extreme,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  port  itself  showed  it  to  be  per- 
vaded with  little  boats  and  big  boats,  jolly 
boats,  and  dinghies  impelled  by  electricity  and 
petroleum,  steam  and  elbow-grease  in  all 
directions,  laden  with  cabbages,  conger-eels, 
loaves  of  bread,  and  all  kinds  of  comes'  '  s 
and  probably  drinkables,  which  were  being 
transferred  from  terra  firma  to  the  fleet  afore- 
said. All  this,  however,  is  presumably  com- 
mon to  most  seaports,  but  it  is  not  everywhere 
that  one  can  turn  a  corner  and  suddenly  con- 
front a  house  literally  covered  as  to  its  fronl 
walls  with  ivy-Laved  Telar^oniums  smothered 


with  bunches  of  brilliant  rosy  bloom  and 
soaring  upwards  20  to  30  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  every  here  and  there  in  the 
gardens  we  get  a  peep  into  there  are  Palms 
(Chamaerops),  Agaves,  Cordylines,  and  many 
other  plants  demonstrating  that  the  climate 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  eastern 
coasts  and  inland  generally.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, more  anon,  for  the  glimpses  here  were 
but  a  meagre  foretaste  of  the  glorious  vege- 
tation we  witnessed  in  more  favoured  locali- 
ties. Thus  one  of  our  first  visits  was  to  Tre- 
gothnan,  the  seat  of  Lord  Falmouth,  a  few 
miles  up  the  Fal  river,  whence  the  palatial 
mansion  is  seen  crowning  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  as  we  ascend.  Access  to  the 
estate  is  obtained  from  the  steamer  by  a  boat,; 
in  which  Mr.  Andrews,  the  head  gardener, 
was  awaiting  us.  From  the  sea  the  whole 
estate,  save  the  long  avenue-like  clearing  in 
front  of  the  house,  appears  to  consist  of 
dense  rounded  masses  of  low-growing  Oaks, 
which  cover  the  sea  faces  of  all  the  hills 
hereabouts  and  mask,  as  we  subsequently 
found,  an  infinite  wealth  of  Fern  life.  Land- 
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ing,  we  climbed  a  pretty  steep  slope  form- 
ing a  carriage  road,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  high  bank  teeming  with  Hartstongues, 
Shield  Ferns,  and  several  other  species,  while 
under  the  trees  and  among  the  shrubs  huge 
specimens  of  these,  together  with  Lady  Ferns 
and  Male  Ferns,  formed  a  veritable  jungle, 
to  which  later  on  some  splendid  Dicksonias 
added  an  Antipodean  touch.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
this  particular  direction  of  intermixture  of 
our  native  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  with  semi- 
tropical  ones  in  the  open  air  that  we  find  one 
of  the  main  features  of  interest  in  Cornwall, 
and  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  cultural  facili- 
ties thus  afforded  that  we  find  so  many  splen- 
did gardens  dotted  about  the  country,  in  most 
of  which  the  vegetation  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  that  of  Mediterranean  resorts.  Naturally, 
under  such  conditions  a  visit  to  a  number  of 
such,  each  with  its  particularly  grand  speci- 
ments  of  exotic  growths,  render  it  somewhat 
invidious  to  specify  this  or  that  specimen  as 
eclipsing  all  others.  Hence,  while  recognising 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Howard  Fox,  Rosehill, 
whose  gardener,  Mr.  Jenkins,  accompanied  us 
round  his  charming  garden,  where  the  birds  are 
so   tame  as  to  take  crumbs  from  the  hands  of 


his   visitors,   of   Mr.   Andrews,   of   Tregothnan ; 
Mr.     Smith,    of    Penjerrick ;     Mr.     Rundle,    of 
Basahan ;   and  Mr.   Gill,  of  Tremough,  we  are 
compelled,   with  a  few  exceptions,  to  lump  to- 
gether the  chief  examples  of  sub-tropical  growths 
which    we   noted.      One    special    exception    was 
Datura  suaveolens  in  Mr.   H.   Fox's  garden,  a 
magnificent  specimen  60  feet  in  circumference, 
aad,   like   a   smaller   companion,   crowded   with 
hundreds     of     the     long     trumpet-shaped     and 
warmly  tinted  flowers  of  this  species.     A  giant 
Cordyline  here,  with  a  massive  trunk  2  feet  in 
diameter,  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country.     Among  the  exotic  Ferns  here  Lomaria 
magellanica,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Woodwardia 
radicans,    and    Cyrtomium    falcatum    were    in 
grand  form,  and  were,  of  course,  accompanied 
by   innumerable   native   species.      It   was,    how- 
ever,   at    Basahan,    on    the    Helston    river,    the 
estate  of  Sir  A.   P.   Vivian,   C.B.,   that  we  saw 
the   nearest   approach   to   a   New   Zealand   Fern 
prospect,    since    here,    in    one    secluded    valley, 
scores  of   fine  examples  of  Dicksonia  antartica 
form  a  dense  roofing  of  fronds  by  their  inter- 
mingled  plumes,    while   the   soil   is  even    more 
densely    covered    with    huge    Hartstongues    and 
other    native    Ferns    intermingled    with    dwarf 
Palms,  which  have  been  liberally  planted,  and 
promise  some  day  to  create  a  monopoly  at  the 
expense   of   their   neighbours.      Secluded    pools 
or    lakelets    surrounded    by    elsewhere    tender 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  and  fringed  with  luxu- 
riant  masses  of  the  white   Calla  Ethiopica  im- 
parted  quite  a  tropical  appearance  to  the  pro- 
spect,   and   one    would    hardly    have   been    sur- 
prised to  see  the  snout  of  an  alligator  poke  out 
as    a    specimen    of    appropriate    fauna,    though 
nothing  worse  than  the  native  frog  appeared  t 
shock    us.       Osmunda    regalis    was,    of   course, 
entirely  at  home,  and  in  a  ferny  jungle  in  this 
district    a    magnificent    revolved     and    crispate 
variety  of  Lastrea  filix  mas  fell  to  Mr.   Nichol- 
son's lot  as  a  striking  example  of  the  surprise- 
kind  which   now  and  then   rewards  the   British 
Fern-hunter  ;   a  waist-high  specimen  and  utterly 
different  from  any  of  its  neighbours  of  the  same 
species.        Curiously   enough,   a   hunt   through 
thousands  of  robust  Hartstongues  failed  to  yield 
anything  better   than   half-and-half   attempts   at 
a   marginate   form   not  worth   having,    although 
under  such  congenial  environments  a  thorough- 
bred frilled  form  (S.  v.  crispum)  would  suggest 
itself  as  a  most  appropriate  response.    Our  finds 
hitherto  had  been  several  prettily  crested  forms 
of  this  species  (not  the  merely  forked  or  "  loba- 
tum "    type,    which    is   common,   but   thorough- 
breds), all  found  in  a  very  small  state  on  old 
walls  or  chinks,  where  luxuriant  growth  was  im- 
possible.     Thus    one    was    "  spotted "    by    Mr. 
Nicholson  high  up   under  a  railway  arch,   just 
within  reach  of  a  stick,  another  by  myself  in  a 
dry  hedge,  and  a  third  in  a  stone  wall  by  the 
roadside,  a  slender-fronded  polydactylous  form. 
This  led  my  companion  to  propound  the  theory 
that     variation     might     be     due     to     restricted 
giowth  ;   a  theory,  however,  subsequently  with- 
drawn  when   the   big    Lastrea   aforesaid   turned 
up,  and  certainly  not  accepted  by  the  writer  in 
view  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  robust 
varietal   finds    elsewhere.      In   a   churchyard    at 
Penryn,    a    marked    submarginate,    or,    rather, 
sublineate   variety   of    Hartstongue   was   found, 
and  within  a  few  yards  from  it  a  very  narrow 
fronded  form,  both  these  being  within  less  than 
a   hundred   yards  of  the    slender   polydactylous 
variety   above   cited,   which   was   found   outside 
the  boundary   wall  of  the   churchyard  in  ques- 
tion.    Polypodium  vulgare,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions,   was    extremeiy    constant    to    the    normal 
type  ;   no  examples  of  bi-pirmation  cropping  up, 
such  as  are   so  frequently   noted  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.      An    old    wall    in    one   of   the    Petiryn 
lanes     had,     however,     two     widely     separated 
colonies  of  an  erratic  variety,  in  which  nearly 
every  frond  was  either  ramose  or  bifid  or  witk 
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serrate  pinnae  at  the  base,  or  eccentric  in  some 
way.  Under  culture  this  has  retained  its  ec- 
centricity. The  two  colonies  were  some  30  or 
40  yards  apart,  and  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  independent  plants,  a  fair  proof  that  the 
spores  reproduced  the  erratic  type.  A  promis- 
ing lineate  form  of  Asp.  ad.  nigrum  was  found 
in  a  hedge,  but  requires  proving.  Altogether 
the  9  days  yielded  14  varieties  worthy  of  trial, 
and  the  bulk  of  these  have  proved  themselves 
true  by  subsequent  growth.  L.  aemula  was 
rare,  and  the  first  find,  an  unexpected  one  and 
very  robust,  among  a  lot  of  L.  dilatatas,  was 
actually  carefully  lifted  as  a  crispate  foliose 
variety  of  the  latter  species  before  the  recurved 
pinnules  undeceived  us,  and  the  finding  of 
another  clump  in  the  vicinity  removed  all 
doubt,  when  the  "  find  "  was  replanted  with  a 
pang  of  disappointment.  Among  the  most  strik- 
ing plants  observed  growing  in  the  open  in  the 
several  gardens  we  visited  were  Woodwardia 
radicans,  Lomaria  magellanica,  Dicksonia  ant- 
artica,  all  in  best  possible  form,  Solanum  cris- 
pum,  S.  Wendlandii,  Datura  suaveolens,  Abu- 
tilon  vitifolium,  Citrons  bearing  large  fruits, 
Olearia  argyrophylla,  O.  macrodonta  (10  feet 
through  and  a  mass  of  white  flowers),  Pitto- 
sporum  Tobira,  Cordyline  australis,  flowering 
freely,  Fragaria  indica  with  yellow  flowers, 
Viburnum  rugosum,  Semell  (Ruscus)  androgyna 
growing  most  luxuriantly,  clambering  over  ad- 
jacent trees  and  shrubs,  and  bearing  fringes  of 
yellow  flowers  on  its  leaflike  bracts.  Semper- 
vivum  holochrysum,  with  grand  bunches  of  yel- 
low flowers,  Solanum  aviculare,  rich  purple 
blue  flowers,  Azalea  indica  myoporum  lactum, 
with  profuse  pellucid  dots  on  the  foliage,  Des- 
fontainia  spinosa,  Lapagerias  rosa  and  alba, 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  with  purple  red  calyces, 
Arundo  donax,  Leptospermum  scoparium,  with 
thousands  of  white  flowers,  Grevillea  rosmarini- 
folia,  red-flowered  16  by  6  feet,  very  fine ; 
Arundinaria  fastuosa,  with  canes  \\  inch  in  dia- 
meter, Clianthus  puniceus  in  splendid  form, 
Teucrium  fruticans,  avenues  of  Camellias,  and 
innumerable  other  exotics,  which  elsewhere  in 
these  islands  require  glass  culture  and  winter 
warmth,  while  here  they  are  as  robust  and  ram- 
pant as  in  Madeira  or  similar  warm  habitats. 
Ch'as.  T.  Drucry,  VMM.,  F.L.S. 


LILIUM     NEILGHERRENSE: 
THE    NILGIRI   LILY. 

This  rare  and  stately  species,  with  blossoms 
11  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  had  in  flower  from 
July  until  November;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  easy  of  culture,  and  is  therefore  seldom 
successfully  grown.  I  send  a  photograph  of 
flowers  produced  on  bulbs  raised  in  England 
from  small  offsets,  the  original  bulbs  having 
been  sent  me  direct  from  the  Nilgiris  ten  years 
since.  This  bulb,  like  most  of  those  imported 
from  the  East,  had  been  deprived  of  its  lower 
roots — a  proceeding  that  entails  severe  loss 
to  the  plant,  which,  in  consequence,  makes  little 
growth  during  its  first  season  after  the  opera- 
tion. One  meagre  flower,  almost  without  foli- 
age, was  produced  the  first  year  ;  but  it  was  cut 
off  before  it  had  faded,  and  the  bulb  was  placed 
close  to  the  glass  of  a  warm  vinery  and  en- 
couraged, by  careful  watering,  to  nature  itself. 
A  slight  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  was  added  to 
the  surface,  and  it  was  many  weeks  ripening 
its  stem  and  bulb  before  it  went  to  rest.  For  a 
short  time  it  was  kept  almost  dry,  in  a  minimum 
temperature  of  45°,  until  signs  of  growth  began 
(in  April),  when  more  rich  top-dressing  was 
added,  and  a  strong  stem,  with  ample  foliage 
and  one  large  bloom,  was  produced,  with  several 
small  offsets  surrounding  the  original  bulb. 

During  the  next  spring  the  bulb  was  re- 
potted low  down  in  a  9-inch  pot    that  was  pro- 


vided with  good  drainage,  the  compost  con- 
sisting of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
proportions,  charcoal  in  small  lumps,  sand,  and 
bone-dust  being  added  in  moderate  quantities. 
The  offsets  were  removed  at  the  same  time  and 
grown  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  bulb, 
until  they  had  attained  their  flowering  size, 
when  each  produced  two  blooms  on  a  stout  stem, 
of  far  greater  vigour  than  those  from  the 
original  bulbs. 

The  bulbs  are  not  repotted  every  year,  and 
they  usually  succeed  best  when  left  for  two 
years  in  the  same  pot,  their  wants  being  sup- 
plied by  fresh  top-dressings. 

In  this  way  it  is  not  difficult  to  work  up  a 
stock  of  this  magnificent  Lily  at  home,  although 
the  supply  of  bulbs  from  India  is  very  limited. 
The  usual  mistakes  in  growing  it  are  two-fold. 
It  is  the  common  practice  to  "  dry  off  "  the  bulbs 
of  Liliums  directly  after  flowering,  but  every 
leaf  on  the  stem  should  be  kept  green  until  they 
show  signs  of  having  completed  their  work.  A 
large  quantity  of  water  is  not,  however,  re- 
quired by  the  maturing  bulb,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  supply  its  wants  with  judgment. 
All  the  sunshine  possible,  with  sufficient  fire- 
warmth  in  winter,  should  also  be  supplied  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  ripening. 

The  other  usual  error  is  to  repot  the  bulb 
yearly.  All  Liliums  resent  disturbance  at  their 
roots,  and  especially  injury  to  the  thick,  fleshy 
roots  below  the  bulb.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  given  sufficient  room  (in  repotting  them)  to 
allow  of  several  renewed  top-dressings,  with 
plenty  of  tepid  water  and  liquid  manure  during 
their  time  of  growth.  1.  L.  R. 
[A  fine  illustration  of  this  Lily  was  given  in  our 

columns  on  July  20,  1901.] 


LIME    IN  SOILS. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  lime  in 
soils  is  subject  to  regular  loss.  This  is  owing  to 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  present  in  rainwater, 
and  also  that  which  is  constantly  being  formed  in 
the  soil  itself  acting  as  a  solvent  to  any  lime 
which  may  be  there,  and  so  removing  it  into  the 
drains  or  to  the  general  stock  of  underground 
water  and  out  of  the  reach  of  roots  of  most  garden 
crops.  Ordinary  garden  soils  which  contain  up- 
wards of  one  per  cent,  of  lime  and  but  little 
organic  matter  are  subject  to  a  normal  loss  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  drainage  water  amount- 
ing to  about  800  pounds  per  acre  every  year. 
Most  of  the  carbonate  ofljme  present  in  soils  has 
been  derived  either  from  the  natural  chalk  forma- 
tion of  the  district,  or  from  artificial  applications 
of  chalk  to  the  land,  or  dressings  of  quicklime 
and  marl. 

The  loss  of  this  carbonate  of  lime  in  soils  is  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  manures  containing  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  low  grade  acid  superphosphates  or 
coal  ashes,  but  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  basic  slag,  farmyard  and  stable  manure, 
and  vegetable  debris. 

The  Rothamsted  agricultural  experiments  show 
that  manuring  the  land  with  organic  manures, 
such  as  stable  manure,  rape  cake,  shoddy,  dried 
blood,  skin  and  bone  manures,  &c,  and  the  growth 
of  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  and  other  leguminous 
crops  which  leave  behind  in  the  soil  a  consider- 
able residue  of  roots  rich  in  oxalate  of  lime,  or  the 
debris  of  plant-root  tissues  which  accumulates  in 
the  soil  of  grass-land,  or  of  fields  laid  down  to 
temporary  pasture,  all  go  to  maintain  the  stock 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  its  turn  is  being 
as  constantly  drawn  upon  for  nitrification  purposes 
by  the  micro-organisms  in  the  soil,  and  for  the 
neutralisation  of  the  acids  produced  during  the 
bacterial  decay  of  the  organic  matters  which  the 
soil  receives  in  manures. 

Further,  the  normal  growth  of  crops  tends  to 
restore  a  certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  anil 


of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  soil,  because  the 
plant  in  feeding  upon  the  various  salts  dissolved 
in  the  soil  by  the  rainwater,  melted  snow,  and 
minor  deposits,  takes  more  of  the  acids  than  of 
the  lime  or  potash,  leaving  behind  a  basic  residue 
of  lime  or  of  potash,  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  excreted  from  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 
Experimental  research  has  shown  that  with  ordin- 
ary garden  crops  the  restoration  of  lime  and  of 
potash  base  in  the  before-mentioned  fashion  must 
be  considerable,  probably  supplying  sufficient  base 
for  the  nitrification  processes  which  are  always 
going  on  in  the  soil  beneath  our  feet.  The  soil  is 
not  a  dead,  inert  mass,  but  a  laboratory  of  living 
germs  which  are  always  working  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  or  for  the  development  of  the  higher  des- 
criptions of  plant-life. 

These  facts  go  to  explain  why  many  soils  con- 
taining little  or  no  carbonate  of  lime  yet  remain 
healthy  under  ordinary  garden  cultivation,  pro- 
vided that  acid  manures  or  coal  ashes  are  not 
used  on  them. 

In  old  garden  soils  and  market  gardens,  to> 
which  large  quantities  of  farmyard  or  stable 
manure  or  peat-moss  litter  are  constantly  applied, 
there  is  a  danger  of  these  becoming  sour,  provided 
but  little  natural  lime  exists  in  them.  In  this  case 
an  application  of  crushed  chalk,  2,000  lbs.  per 
acre,  or  of  ground  quicklime,  1,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
or  of  basic  slag,  500  lbs.  per  acre,  or  a  liberal 
dressing  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Any  one  of  these  may  be  applied  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  dug  or  ploughed  in,  so 
as  to  get  them  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
One  application  of  these  materials  given  once  in 
five  years  would,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient.  For 
fruit  trees  and  for  Vines  8  ozs.  of  bone-meal  may 
be  given  once  in  each  two  years  to  each  square 
yard  of  land  immediately  under  and  around  the 
stems  according  as  the  surface  roots  may  have 
extended. 

In  garden  soils  which  are  subject  to  the  club- 
foot disease,  or  to  the  "  finger  and  toe  "  fungus,  it 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  soil  is  in  want  of  lime, 
and  an  immediate  application  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  diseased 
plants  be  taken  up  and  burned  ;  do  not  put  them 
upon  a  manure  heap,  or  into  a  pig-sty,  because  the 
disease  would  be  again  returned  to  the  soil,  and 
in  a  more  virulent  form.    /.  /.  Willis,  Harpendcn. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.  A.  CAMACHO  &  CO.'S  ORCHID 
NURSERY,    BRIGHTON. 

A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  Camacho  commenced 
to  import  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  very  large 
quantities,  selling  the  importations  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Auction  Rooms,  Cheapside. 
The  success  of  the  early  importations,  and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  the  spotted  varieties  which 
flowered  out  of  them,  induced  the  firm  to  start 
their  compact  block  of  11  long  span-roofed  houses 
in  De  Montford  Road,  Brighton,  in  order  to  test 
at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  their  importations  and 
some  of  the  collections  from  new  districts,  Mr. 
Bogaerde,  well  known  both  in  England  and  on  the 
coniinent  as  a  clever  Orchid  expert,  undertaking 
the  management.  Consequently  the  establish- 
ment can  now  boast  over  G0,000  undowered 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  of  which  some 
12,000  are  freshly  imported  and  the  remainder  are 
in  various  stages  of  establishment  approaching 
the  flowering  condition.  The  houses  are  not 
arranged  for  show  purposes,  and  the  plants  until 
proved  are  kept  in  small  pots,  closely  placed  on 
the  staging  to  economise  space.  As  the  spotted 
forms  flower  they  are  potterl  on  and  placed  on 
inverted  flpwer-pots,  and  in  that  way  quite  a 
valuable  collection  is  arranged  in  one  of  the  houses. 

At  present  but  few  are  in  bloom,  but  four  very 
nicely   blotched  varieties  .were   among  them,  one 
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small  and  weak  plant  having  a  very  finely-formed 
white  flower  densely  blotched  all  over  with  light 
red-brown,  a  tint  which  Mr.  Bogaerde  expects 
will  deepen  when  the  plant  produces  fully  de- 
veloped flowers.  The  batches  are  kept  together  as 
imported,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  some  pecu- 
liarities may  be  traced  in  each  batch  by  which  they 
can  be  distinguished  from  others  collected  in  locali- 
ties so  near  together  that  no  difference  could  have 
been  expected.  One  batch  of  4,000  plants  with 
red-brown  bulbs  is  being  carefully  watched,  as  the 
few  of  them  which  have  already  flowered  have 
been  spotted  varieties,  and  another  in  bud  is  heavily 
blotched  and  very  promising.  One  batch  has  not 
yet  produced  any  with  spotted  sepals  and  petals, 
but  an  unusual  proportion  of  varieties  with  large 
and  finely  spotted  lips,  the  three  now  in  flower 
well  showing  that  peculiarity.  The  plants  of 
another  set  are  prolific  in  good  forms  of  O. 
Adrianae  and,  as  usual  in  that  case,  O  Hunnewel- 
lianum  is  also  present  with  the  O.  crispum.  Some 
good  O.  loochristiense  have  also  appeared  with  a 
very  close  affinity  to  O.  crispum,  but  with  yellow- 
ground  colour  blotched  with  brown. 

The  culture  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  may  be 
said  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  nursery,  hut 
there  is  also  a  fine  batch  of  a  good  type  of  O. 
Pescatorei  and  smaller  lots  of  several  of  the 
showiest  Colombian  species. 

Two  long  houses  are  also  filled  with  established 
undowered  Cattleyas,  the  first  having  a  very  fine 
lot  of  C.  Trianaei  in  sheath,  including  a  large  mass 
imported  as  a  large,  pure  white  variety  ;  and  the 
other  an  equally  good  lot  of  C.  Warscewiczii  from 
a  new  locality,  and  which  are  said  to  come  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  collector,  and  dried 
flowers,  which  render  it  desirable  to  prove  them 
before  selling. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Mushrooms,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.      By 

John   F.   Barter   (J.   F.   Barter,  Ltd.,   Napier 
Road,  Wembley,  R.S.O.,   Middlesex). 

We  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  want  to 
grow  Mushrooms  for  sale  or  home  consumption, 
and  who  are  hesitating  owing  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge, to  purchase  this  small  octavo  volume  of 
44  pages,  and  consistently  to  follow  the  simple  in- 
structions therein  given  by  a  man  who  has  made 
a  good  living  by  Mushroom  culture  and  the 
making  of  the  spawn  from  which  the  esculent 
springs,  and  who  has  40  years'  experience 
behind  him.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  open-air 
treatment  of  the  Mushroom,  and  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  making  the  beds  (ridges)  and  spawning  a 
meadow,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  practices  in 
some  points  differ  from  our  own,  but  then,  before 
such  a  master  of  the  craft  one  must  be  silent. 
The  spawning  of  the  beds  or  ridges  should  not  be 
done  till  the  warmth  has  sunk  to  75°  as  proved  by 
the  plunging  thermometer.  We  used  to  spawn 
beds  at  98°  and  a  degree  or  two  less.  The  re- 
marks on  the  casing  soil  are  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  many  a  failure  in  Mushroom  growing 
being  traceable  to  the  use  of  unsuitable  soil. 
Another  thing  to  avoid  is  impatience,  the  Mush- 
room being  an  erratic  esculent.  "  Sometimes," 
says  Mr.  Barter,  "a  crop  will  come  in  a  month  or 
in  six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known 
beds  made  in  November  to  delay  bearing  until  the 
following  April,  and  then  to  produce  splendid 
crops."  There  are  pithy  little  paragraphs  on  Test- 
ing the  Heat  of  Ridges,  Gathering,  Digging  out 
Stalks,  Frequency  of  Gatherings,  Grading,  Pack- 
ing, Marketing,  Mushrooms  in  Sheds,  in  Vineries, 
Cellars,  and  all  full  of  useful  remarks  by  a  man 
of  observation.  This  one  will  serve.  The  spawning 
of  a  meadow  by  two  men  would,  in  the  case  of  a 
prosecution  for  trespass,  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  land  being  "  cultivated." 


OSMUNDA    PALUSTRIS    VAR. 

MAYII. 

This  very  remarkable  form  originated  in  a  sow- 
ing of  Osmunda  palustris  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  and  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Holland  House 


Osmunda  and  some  one  of  Mr.  May's  variegated 
forms  of  Pteris,  which  in  this  respect  is  closely 
imitated.  Although  originated,  as  stated,  in  a 
Rowing  of  O  palustris,  the  plant  presents  many  of 
the  characters  of  O.  regalis,  which  are  emphasised 
by  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  peculiar 
terminal  fructification  common  to  both  species, 
but  in   this  case  more  on  the  lines  of  O.  regalis 


Fig.  65.— osmunda  palustris  var.  mavii. 


Show  in  July  last.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tion, the  normal  type  of  the  species  is  replaced  by  a 
peculiar  "  ramo-cristate  "  form  of  the  pinna?,  while 
the  pinnules  are  contracted  and  crispate,  the  result 
being  a  very  novel  form  of  cresting  or  tasseling. 
A  further  variation  is  a  broad  band  of  white 
along  the  midribs,  curiously  suggesting  what  is 
probably  an  impossibility,  viz.  :   a  cross  between 


than  of  O.  palustris,  while  the  foliage  also  inclines 
more  to  tne  former  than  to  the  latter  species.  If 
O.  regalis,  it  may  be  a  secondary  sport  from  the 
well  known  O.  r.  cristata,  but  this  is  an  open 
question.  In  any  case  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
Fern,  and  considering  the  constant  nature  of  either 
species,  a  distinct  acquisition  as  a  hardy  Fern  of 
easy  culture.     C.T.D.,   V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

AUTUMN    CULTURE    OF    ROSES. 

October  will  be  a  very  busy  month  in  the  Rose 
garden.  The  planting  and  preparing  of  the 
ground  by  trenching  for  planting  must  then  be 
undertaken.  A  fairly  well  drained  loamy  soil  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  most  varieties.  Some 
well  decayed  farmyard  manure  and  half-inch 
bones  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  as  the 
trenching  proceeds,  but  these  instructions  will 
avail  little  unless  we  have,  prior  to  planting,  a 
heivy  and  continuous  downpour  of  rain,  for, 
in  the  south,  the  long  drought  has  been  much 
more  serious  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
years.  I  am  an  advocate  of  early  planting  pro- 
viding the  soil  is  in  anything  like  a  suitable  con- 
dition. The  trenching  should  be  done  some  weeks 
in  advance  of  planting  so  that  the  ground  may 
become  settled.  Briar  and  other  stocks  intended 
for  budding  can  be  planted  early  this  year  on 
account  of  the  forward  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Seedling  Briars  and  Briar  cuttings  succeed  best  on 
heavy  land,  the  Manetti  and  the  multiflora  stocks  on 
lighter  soils.  These  can  be  planted  any  time  after 
the  second  week  in  October,  as  circumstances 
permit.  Standard  Briars  can  be  planted  last  of  all, 
or  even  during  November,  but  I  will  refer  to  these 
later. 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  pot  Roses  that  have  been 
plunged  outside  during  the  summer  may  be  placed 
in  October  in  a  cold  house  or  frame,  in  which 
plenty  of  ventilation  is  allowed  both  during  the  day 
and  the  night  time,  providing  the  weather  be  genial. 
These  plants  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  bloom 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  remaining  plants 
if  brought  in  later  will  provide  a  succttsion  of 
bloom.  A  light  spray. ng  with  the  syringe  on 
bright  days  when  the  trees  are  first  brought  in  will 
help  the  buds  to  open,  cleanse  the  growths  and 
keep  the  foliage  fresh.  If  the  plants  have  rooted 
through  the  pots  they  should  be  placed  on  or  be 
plunged  a  few  inches  deep  in  a  bed  of  soil,  but  on 
no  account  should  the  roots  be  mutilated  till  the 
flowering  season  is  over.  On  or  about  the  15th  of 
the  month  is  a  suitable  time  at  which  to  lift  plants 
from  the  ground  for  potting  for  later  forcing. 
They  should  be  carefully  taken  up  with  all  their 
fibrous  roots  intact,  and  be  allowed  to  carry  three 
or  more  well  ripened  shoots.  Directions  for  pot- 
ting and  preparing  of  soil  were  given  in  a  former 
paper.  Hybrid  Tea  varieties  will  be  found  to  suc- 
ceed and  flower  well  in  pots  with  less  forcing  than 
varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  type.  There  are 
two  varieties  that  I  should  like  to  mention.  They 
are  old  kinds  but  they  are  still  of  the  best  quality, 
viz. :  G.  Nabonnand  and  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot.  They  have  both  handsome  foliage  and 
are  profuse  bloomers  and  their  flowers  open  well, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  qua  ity,  as  some  varieties 
fail  to  do  this.  When  the  potting  is  completed, 
they  can  be  plunged  for  a  month  outside  in  a  bed 
of  ashes  before  being  brought  into  the  glass-house, 
for  until  they  are  established  they  must  be  kept 
cool,  and  forcing  must  be  deferred  until  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  active  roots.  An  important  opera- 
tion in  October  is  the  insertion  of  cuttings. 
Well  ripened  shoots  should  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose with  or  without  a  "heel,"  and  the  cuttings, 
from  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  be  planted  in  lines  on 
a  north  aspect  6  to  9  inches  apart.  The  soil 
should  be  prepared  previous  to  planting,  and  some 
good  gritty  sand  and  burnt  earth  should  be  well 
incorporated  with  it.  A  portion  of  these  materials 
can  be  put  in  with  the  cuttings  when  the  trenches 
are  made,  for  it  will  help  the  cuttings  to  form  a 
callus.  Tread  the  soil  about  the  cutiings  firmly, 
and  leave  two  or  three  buds  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  level.  After  all  is  finished,  apply  a 
thin  mulch  of  cocoanut-fibre.     /.  D.  G. 


PLANT    NOTE. 


ASCLEPIAS  DOUGLASI. 
This  perennial,  a  native  of  Western  America,  is 
little  known  in  gardens,  but  is  worthy  of  culture 
for  its  foliage  alone.  The  entire  leaves  in  strong 
specimens  are  a  foot  in  length  and  4£  inches  in 
width,  and  the  plant,  exceeding  6  feet  in  height, 
has  a  noble  appearance  when  it  has  attained  its 
fullest  dimensions.  It  flowers  in  August,  pro- 
ducing numerous  rounded  heads  of  small  blossoms, 
some  of  the  flower-clusters  having  a  circumference 
of  11  inches.  When  all  the  blooms  are  fully  ex- 
panded these  " flower  balls"  appear  flesh-pink  in 
colour.  The  corollas,  which  are  less  than  half  an 
inch  across,  are  yellowish  in  tint  and  the  reflexed 
petals  of  a  dull  reddish  hue.  The  blossoms  are 
perfumed,  and  the  flower-heads  attract  innumer- 
able Humble  bees,  which  soon  become  stupefied  by 
the  nectar.  Between  150  and  200  blooms  are  con- 
tained in  a  single  flower-head.     S.  II*.  F. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  \V.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Early  Black  Hatnburghs. — If  the  vines  that  were 
forced  early  have  made  weak  growths,  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  need  attention  at  their  roots.  No  better 
time  than  the  present  can  be  selected  for  over- 
hauling the  borders  should  they  require  it.  Have 
some  new  compost  prepared  ready  for  applying  as 
the  work  proceeds,  but  before  commencing  see 
that  the  old  border  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  con- 
dition and  cover  the  glass-roof  with  mats,  so  that 
the  foliage  may  be  kept  syringed  without  fear  of 
burning.  Commence  by  forking  out  the  old  sour 
soil,  but  do  not  damage  or  bruise  any  of  the  roots 
during  the  process.  When  sufficient  of  the  old 
compost  has  been  removed,  make  up  the  border 
again  with  the  new  soil,  spreading  all  the  roots 
evenly  near  to  the  surface  before  they  are  covered. 
Half-decayed  leaf  soil  and  grit  should  be  placed 
about  the  roots,  for  these  substances  encourage  the 
formation  of  new  fibrous  roots.  Use  the  coarser 
material  on  the  top  and  when  finished  make  the 
border  quite  firm.  Retain  the  shading  on  the  roof 
for  some  time  longer,  and  always  keep  the  foliage 
moist.  New  roots  will  soon  begin  to  spread  in 
the  compost,  and  by  autumn  the  vines  will  have 
recovered  from  their  disturbance,  but  they  must 
not  be  started  into  growth  early. 

Young  Vines  of  this  season's  planting  should  be 
watered  carefully  and  they  should  also  be  kept  free 
from  red-spider  and  thrips.  They  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  a  little  artificial  heat,  at  the 
same  time  ample  ventilation  should  be  given  them. 
Gradually  reduce  their  lateral  growths  each  week. 

Grape  Gros  Guillaume. — This  variety  does  ex- 
ceedingly well  when  grown  in  the  same  house  as 
Muscats,  and,  with  proper  treatment  and  careful 
attention  during  its  growing  period,  very  large 
bunches  of  fruit  may  be  had.  This  variety  has  a 
reputation  for  shyness  in  bearing,  but  this  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  occasionally  cutting  out  the 
old  rods  and  training  young  ones  in  their  places. 
It  seems  to  succeed  better  when  inarched  on  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  than 
when  it  is  growing  on  its  own  roots.  The  fruit  has 
quite  a  noble  appearance  on  the  dinner  table,  and 
it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  vinery.  In  most 
cases  the  fruit  will  now  be  ripening,  but  with  care 
it  can  be  had  in  good  condition  until  November. 
Liberal  supplies  of  food  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  bunches  and  the  berries  may  become 
properly  finished.  The  rods  should  be  trained 
fully  4  feet  apart  to  allow  plenty  of  space  for  the 
strong  growing  foliage. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Naturalising  bulbs. — Where  wild  gardening  is 
practised  the  present  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
arranging  for  displays  in  the  spring  months.  In 
the  old  Orchard  that  is  retained  because  of  its 
picturesque  appearance,  whose  trees  are  pre- 
served because  of  their  green,  lichen-covered 
trunks  and  bright  ornamental  fruits  rather  than 
for  their  economic  value,  many  desirable  effects 
may  be  had  from  bulbs.  Natural,  informal 
stretches  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and 
Tulips  to  succeed  one  another  in  flower,  with  here 
and  there  groups  of  blue  Apennine  Anemones, 
Chionodoxa   Fritillarias,    and    Scilla    sibirica,    if 


tastefully  arranged  will  create  charming  effects. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  the  bulbs  must  be  used 
liberally  for  planting  thickly  in  broad,  rich  masses 
of  one  kind.  In  grouping,  the  aim  should  be  to 
avoid  hard  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  colours 
and  groups,  and  at  the  outskirts  to  let  them  dis- 
appear quietly  and  not  abruptly  into  the  space 
around.  In  undulating  grass  the  ridges  should  be 
left  unplanted  and  only  the  hollows  rilled  in.  To 
achieve  a  natural  form  of  grouping  one  must,  after 
having  determined  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
groups,  throw  the  bulbs  in  large  handfuls  in 
the  direction  the  effect  is  desired,  and  then 
let  men  follow  with  trowels  or  crowbars  to 
plant  them  exactly  where  they  have  fallen.  By- 
doing  this  stiffness  and  formality  will  be  avoided. 
Where  the  bulbs  are  to  be  srown,  thegrass  should 
be  mown  quite  closely  previously  to  planting,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  and  again  at  the 
close  of  the  growing  season  of  the  grass,  so  that 
in  the  spring  the  flowers  can  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  After  the  bulbs  have  flowered 
the  grass  must  not  be  mown  until  the  foliage  has 
ripened,  otherw'ise  the  vitality  of  the  plants  will  be 
impaired  and  they  will  not  flower  well  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  bulbs  should  be  put  down  as  deeply 
as  it  is  possible  to  put  them,  for  no  matter  how 
deep  they  are  planted  the  flowers  will  appear 
above  ground  at  the  proper  time,  and  by  being 
deeply  planted  they  will  be  the  safer  from  the 
attacks  of  mice.  In  naturalising  Snowdrops,  they 
should  be  grouped  in  the  grass  near  to  the  path- 
ways, while  the  white  and  yellow  Crocuses  are 
better  seen  at  a  distance  in  distinct  clumps  of 
colour.  The  purple  coloured  Crocus  is  the 
least  effective  in  grass,  and  should  only  be 
grown  in  spots  open  to  the  full  sunlight.  Of 
Narcissi  suitable  for  naturalising  the  kinds  are 
numerous,  but  the  following  are  amongst  the  best 
— Large  Trumpets :  Emperor,  Empress,  Golden 
Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Horsfieldii  and  Obvallaris. 
Medium  Crowned  :  Barri  conspicuus,  Leedsii,  Sir 
Watkin  and  Stella  Superba.  Small  Crowned :  Bur- 
bidgei,  Poeticus  and  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
Duchess  of  Westminster  is  rather  expensive,  but 
it  affords  a  lovely  effect  in  grass.  Queen  of  Spain 
is  a  charming  Daffodil  that  should  have  a  favoured 
spot  given  it,  close  to  a  walk  through  the  grass, 
as  it  is  a  delightful  flower  and  really  does  better 
naturalised  than  cultured  in  a  border.  Tulips, 
unlike  the  Daffodils  and  other  bulbs  mentioned, 
unfortunately  do  not  increase  when  naturalised, 
but  require  to  be  replanted  every  three  years. 
Cramoisie  Brilliante  and  Dusart  are  two  varieties 
well  adapted  for  the  grass  as  their  colours  show 
up  well  at  a  distance,  and  they  are  of  suck  sturdy 
habit  that  they  hold  their  flowers  ereot  m  their 
surroundings. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  D.fce  of 
Portland,  VVelbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Autttmn  trenching. — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  many  crops  are  being  cleared  from  the 
land  and  it  is  too  late  to  plant  others,  the 
opportunity  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taken 
to  trench  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  securing  an 
early  crop  next  spring.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is 
generally  trodden  hard  in  the  gathering  of  such 
crops  as  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  itc,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  that  it  should  remain  in  a  solid 
condition  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  disintegration  of  the  soil  by  the  agency  of 
atmospheric  gases  and  of  water  is  retarded  when 
the  soil  is  in  a  solid  condition.  Therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  trench  early  and  manure  the  ground 
in  a  suitable  form  for  the  crop  that  is  intended 
to  be  planted  in  spring  time.  Now  is  the  best 
time  at  which  to  prepare  for  next  year's  Onion 
crop,  and  by  early  manuring  the  material  has 
time  to  become  well  rooted  and  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  so  that  it  is  in  the  best  condition  when 
the  young  roots  are  ready  to  absorb  it.  Soils 
of  a  light  texture  may,  in  trenching,  have  the 
second  and  the  bottom  spits  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, but  if  the  subsoil  is  very  heavy  and 
clayey,  thoroughly  break  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  add  plenty  of  material  that  will 
lighten  its  texture,  such  as  road-sweepings, 
wood  ashes,  6c.,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until 
the  next  time  of  trenching  before  being  brought 
to  the  surface.  Ridging  heavy  soils  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended  in  order  that  the  influences 
of  frost  and  air  may  pulverise  it  and  bring 
it  into  a  better  working  condition.  The  value 
of  deep  culture  of  the  soil  has  been  especially 
evident  during  the  past  season.  I  may 
instance  a  crop   of  Peas  that  were   sow»   on   a 
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well-trenched  quarter  of  land  and  close  by 
were  several  rows  that  were  sown  on  land  that 
had  not  been  trenched  for  some  years.  The 
difference  in  height  of  the  haulm  of  the  same 
varieties  on  the  two  pieces  of  ground  was  nearly 
2  feet,  and  the  amount  of  Peas  gathered  from 
the  trenched  ground  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  other,  besides  lasting  much  longer  in  bear- 
ing. This  demonstrates  that  it  is  iar  better  and 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  a  limited  space 
really  well  than  a  large  area  indifferently. 

Turnips. —The  recent  rains  have  caused  the 
seeds  of  autumn-sown  Turnips  to  germinate  well. 
Before  the  seedlings  become  too  large  they 
should  be  thinned  to  about  9  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay  thinning,  as 
leggy  seedlings  never  form  satisfactory  roots. 
Afford  the  plants  plenty  of  water  in  dry- 
weather,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  time 
to  mature  the  crop  before  the  hard  weather 
arrives.  Early  crops  that  have  reached-  their 
full  size  should  be  pulled  up  and  the  roots 
be  laid  in  a  shady  border  in  moist  soil, 
so  that  they  may  retain   their  best  qual.ties. 

Z?«/.— Many  roots  of  this  vegetable  have  now 
reached  their  full  size,  and  if  they  are  left 
longer  in  the  ground  loss  of  colour  and  quality- 
will  result.  It  will  be  quite  safe  to  go  over 
the  crop  and  pull  all  that  are  in  condit.on  and 
"heel"  them  in  a  shady  spot  with  their  root- 
lets and  leaves  intact,  until  the  general  crop  is 
ready  for  storing,  when  they  can  all  be  stored 
together.  I  have  never  known  this  early-lifting 
to  injure  the  quality  of  the  roots  when  the  work 
has  been  done,  as  it  should  be,  in  a  careful 
manner. 

Winter  Vegetables. — Keep  the  ground  about 
these  crops  clear  of  weeds,  and  well  stir  the  soil 
between  the  rows  to  encourage  the  best  possi- 
ble growth.  Any  blank  spaces  may  still  be 
filled,  but  the  plants  must  be  transplanted  with 
good  "  balls,"  for  this  is  essential  at  this  late 
date. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Ban.,  Leonardslee.  Sussex. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  fruits  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will  part  readily 
from  the  tree,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  are  over-ripe  they  will  not  keep  in 
good  condition  long.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
allow  the  fruits  to  tumble  off  into  nets,  for  they 
are  worthless  the  second  day  alter  falling  owing 
to  bruises  and  marks.  That  excellent  variety 
Grosse  Mignonne  is  generally  at  its  best  after 
the  first  week  of  September,  and  is  followed  by 
Bellegarde  in  order  of  ripening.  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Sea  Eagle  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  and  heavy  syringings  to  enable 
them  to  finish  up  their  fruits.  The  leaves  should 
be  drawn  away  from  the  fruits  to  allow  the 
sun's  rays  to  reach  them.  If  red  spider  has 
been  kept  under  it  will  not  be  troublesome  after 
this  date.  All  trees  from  which  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered  should  receive  attention  in  the 
matters  of  watering  and  syringing  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  Trees  that  have 
been  condemned  should  be  rooted  up,  and  the 
ground  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  other 
trees.  Early  varieties  that  have  almost  ripened 
their  wood  can  be  transplanted  now  if  desired, 
especially  if  the  trees  have  been  prepared  for 
shifting  by  trenching  around  their  roots.  When 
lifting  it  is  necessary  to  unfasten  the  branches 
so  that  the  tree  can  be  lifted  entirely.  After 
transplanting  it  will  be  necessary,  should  bright 
sunshine  prevail,  to  hang  a  mat  or  some  other 
shading  material  in  front  of  the  tree  for  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  flagging.  The  foliage  should  be  syringed 
twice  daily. 

Pears  now  ripening  should  be  watched,  or  they 
will  soon  be  over-ripe  and  useless.  Early  varieties 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will  part 
readily  from  the  tree.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is 
always  of  better  flavour  when  the  fruits  are 
gathered  before  becoming  dead  ripe.  Clapps' 
Favourite  is  a  Pear  of  good  appearance  and  of 
very  fair  quality.  This  variety  should  be  sent  to 
table  soon  after  gathering.  Jargonelle  is  best 
rijiened  a  few  at  a  time,  for  this  delicious  Pear 
will  not  keep  in  good  condition  long.  The  best 
examples  of  this  Pear  are  those  grown  on  walls, 
and  preferably  upon  fan-trained  trees.  Marguerite 
Marillat  is  a  handsome  fruit,  and  requires  good 
cultivation  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  large, 
juicy,   and  sweet,  and  one  of    the    best    of    its 


season.  All  cordon-trained  trees  would  derive 
benefit  from  good  soakings  of  water  and  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  laterals  away 
from  the  fruits  of  later  varieties  to  allow  the 
sunshine  to  reach  the  latter  and  promote  flavour 
and  colour. 

Apples. — These  fruits  should  be  gathered  and 
stored  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Wasps  are 
attacking  the  early  fruits  to  a  great  extent. 
Apples,  I  fear,  will  be  small  this  season  on 
account  of  the  large  crops  and  the  dry  weather. 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Quarrenden,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  Red  Astrachan  are  all  ripening. 

Culinary  Apples. — The  trees  should  receive 
water  if  they  are  suffering  from  drought,  or  the 
fruits  will  be  of  inferior  quality.  Early  varieties 
such  as  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  Frog- 
more,  and  Domino  should  be  gathered  and  used 
as  soon  as  ready.  Gather  them  carefully  and 
store  in  the  fruit  room,  which  should  be  kept 
cool  and  well  ventilated. 

Strawberries. — The  fruits  of  Alpine  varieties 
must  be  protected  from  birds  and  wasps,  and 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  wasp- 
proof  netting  or  gauze.  Water  young  plants 
thoroughly  in  order  to  keep  them  growing  and 
to  protect  them  from  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  should  be 
potted  by  this  date,  and  placed  in  full  sunshine 
on  a  hard  bottom — preferably  ashes — and  stood  in 
batches  conveniently  arranged  for  watering. 
These  will  be  improved  by  occasional  syringings 
on  bright  afternoons.  .Keep  the  soil  free  from 
weeds  and  the  plants  free  from  runners. 

Pigs. — If  wasps  are  at  all  troublesome,  place 
the  fruits  in  small  muslin  bags.  On  south  walls 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  trees  a  good 
soaking  of  water. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Masdevallias. — The  month  of  September  is  a 
suitable  time  at  which  to  re-pot  or  replace  the 
surface  material  of  the  receptacles  in  which  these 
plants  are  growing,  but  if  more  convenient  these 
operations  may  be  delayed  until  February.  I 
usually  attend  to  these  matters  at  the  prtsent 
time,  because  during  the  next  two  months  the 
plants  make  the  greater  number  of  their  new 
roots,  and,  further,  the  cool,  moist  air  during 
the  autumn  is  favourable  to  their  recovery  after 
disturbance.  Strong  healthy  specimens  may 
need  additional  rooting  space,  but  if  they  are 
intended  for  exhibition  next  spring  they  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed  now,  for  they 
might  then  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily  when 
required.  If  a  plant  has  overgrown  its  recep- 
tacle, the  pot  or  pan  should  be  carefully  broken, 
and  the  plant  be  placed  into  another  of  suitable 
size  without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Extra  large  plants  which  have  lost  their  centre 
leaves  may  be  divided  and  made  up  anew,  or 
they  may  be  made  up  into  several  neat,  compact 
specimens.  A  few  days  previous  to  re-potting 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  plants  to  become 
moderately  dry,  for  the  drier  the  roots  are  the 
less  liable  are  they  to  receive  injury.  All  Masde- 
vallias of  the  M.  coccinea  or  Harryana  section, 
M.  Veitchiana,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  ignea,  M.  mac- 
lura,  M.  peristena,  M.  coriacea,  M.  ephippium, 
M.  Gargantua,  M.  elephanticeps,&c.,are  of  robust 
growth,  and  are  vigorous  rooting  plants;  con- 
sequently they  require  plenty  of  space  in  which 
their  roots  may  ramify.  Dwarf,  compact -growing 
varieties  as  M.  Estradas,  M.  caudata  Shuttle- 
worthii,  M.  Wageneriana,  M.  ionocharis,  M. 
hieroglyphica,  M.  picturata,  M.  O'Brieniana,  M. 
tridactylites,  M.  muscosa,  M.  xipheres,  &c, 
succeed  best  in  as  small  a  receptacle  as  they 
can  conveniently  be  placed.  The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  respectively  to  hybrids  which 
have  been  raised  from  either  section.  Mas- 
devallias require  plenty  of  drainage  in  their 
pots,  and  should  have  them  filled  two-thirds 
with  crocks  or  well-dried  pieces  of  Fern 
rhizome,  and  over  this  should  be  placed 
a  thin  layer  of  rough  sphagnum'-moss.  When 
re-potting  keep  the  base  of  the  leaves  on  a 
level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  for  a  compost 
use  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions,  mixing  with  it  a  suitable  quantity 
of  broken  crocks  and  some  coarse  silversand. 
Make  the  compost  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots,  especially  around  the  centres  of  the 
plants,  but  do  not  ram  the  potting  medium  to 
such  an  extent  that  water  cannot  pass  freely 
away,  or  the  soil  will  soon  become  sour.  Water 
should,  for  several  weeks,  be  afforded  verv  care- 


fully, for  excess  of  moisture  during  that  time 
would  cause  the  loss  of  many  leaves  and  roots. 
When  new  roots  are  seen  pushing  through  the 
soil,  the  supply  of  water  should  be  gradually 
increased.  A  slight  spraying  overhead  on  bright 
days  will  help  the  plants  considerably,  but  it 
must  not  be  afforded  in  sufficient  quantity  that 
it  runs  down  the  leaves  into  the  compost. 
\\  hen  no  separate  house  is  available  for  these 
plants,  a  suitable  position  can  easily  be  found 
them  among  the  cool   Odontoglossums. 

Heating  System. — Everything  connected  with 
the  heating  apparatus  should  be  overhauled 
annually,  and  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
do  this  overhauling.  Ascertain  if  everything  is 
in  good  working  order,  so  that  during  the  com- 
ing winter  the  proper  temperatures  may  be 
maintained  without  difficulty.  When  cleaning 
out  the  boilers,  hot  water  pipes,  &c,  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  use  of  all  the  sun-heat  to  maintain 
the  necessary  temperatures  in  the  warmer  divi- 
sions. While  the  woik  is  being  undertaken  use 
less  water  when  damping  the  houses,  and  afford 
smaller  quantities  of  water  to  the  rocts,  it  being 
safer  to  keep  them  somewhat  dry  than  too  wet. 
The  work  will  not  affect  the  plants  in  the  cooler 
divisions  if  it  be  done  at  once. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sl-tton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
Violets. — These  should  now  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  be  transplanted  into  pits  or 
frames.  The  border  should,  if  at  all  dry,  receive 
a  soaking  of  water  the  day  before  they  are  taken 
up,  so  that  much  soil  may  adhere  to  the  roots. 
In  planting,  pack  them  close  together,  in  order  to 
get  as  many  plants  in  the  frame  as  is  possible. 
Place  them  within  about  6  inches  of  the  glass, 
for  the  more  light  they  receive  the  better  will  be 
the  colour  and  substance  of  the  flowers.  Imme- 
diately after  planting  they  should  receive  a  good 
watering  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  about  their 
roots,  after  which  the  lights  should  be  placed  on 
the  frames  and  the  plants  be  kept  shaded  until 
they  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  moving. 
When  established,  and  providing  the  weather 
continues  warm,  the  lights  may  be  left  off  the 
frame  both  during  the  day  and  night  time,  and 
this  condition  may  be  maintained  until  frost  makes 
its  appearance.  A  syringing  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks  with  clear  soot  water  will  be  a  safeguard 
against  an  attack  of  red  spider. 

Housing  Plants. — Preparations  should  be  made 
for  the  housing  of  hard-wooded  plants,  that  undue 
exposure  to  heavv  rains  which  will  cause  an  excess 
of  water  at  the  roots  may  be  avoided.  Ericas  and 
Azaleas  are  amongst  the  first  subjects  to  suffer 
from  a  superabundance  of  water  at  their  roots,  and 
especially  does  this  apply  to  plants  newly  potted. 
After  returning  the  plants  indoons  do  not  fail  to 
give  an  abundance  of  ventilation  both  during  the 
night  and  the  day,  for  this  will  mature  the  wood  and 
harden  up  the  flower  buds  which,  in  Azaleas,  are 
now  becoming  plump.  Should  the  weather  con- 
tinue warm  throughout  the  present  month  afford  a 
gentle  syringing  overhead  once  a  day,  as  this  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  night  dews  which  the  plants 
have  been  subjected  to  outside.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  small  white  scale  insect  on 
Acacias.  These  pests  can  be  eradicated  by  spray- 
ing the  plants  with  XL  insecticide.  Previous  to 
bringing  the  plants  indoors  the  interior  of  the 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  a  wineglassful  of 
insecticide  in  four  gallons  of  water.  This  will 
clear  the  woodwork  and  the  walls  of  red  spider  and 
other  insects  which  have  established  themselves 
in  the  crevices.  The  dry,  arid  conditions  in  the 
plant  houses  during  hot  weather  favours  the  in- 
crease of  these  pests  which,  if  left  undisturbed, 
will  prove  very  troublesome  in  the  early  months 
of  the  new  year.  The  drainage  in  the  pots  of  all 
plants  that  have  been  standing  outside  should  he 
examined,  and  if  found  defective  be  at  once  made 
perfect. 

Bulbs  for  forcing. — The  first  batches  of  these 
should  now  be  planted.  If  very  early  flowers  are 
desired  it  is  much  better  to  plant  the  bulbs  earlv 
than  to  subject  them  to  hard  forcing,  which,  in 
many  cases,  causes  the  flowers  to  go  "blind.  ' 
Flowers  from  plants  that  have  not  been  forced  too 
quickly  will  have  more  substance,  and  will  also 
last  much  longer  when  cut.  If  grown  specially 
for  producing  flowers  for  cutting,  the  best  recep- 
tacles are  boxes  about  G  inches  deep,  but  if  thev 
are  needed  as  plants  for  decorative  purposes  pots- 
are  better  for  the  purpose. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Coii.wmications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duty 
sigr.e  !  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
in  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  l:is  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  ticeive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees^  &c.t  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  tossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  gieatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


SATURDAY,       Sept. 
TUESDAY,  Sept. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 

THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept, 
WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept, 


10 

11 

"i 

13 
15 

17] 
18  \ 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  19 


THURSDAY,  Sept. 
TUESDAY,  Sept. 
SATURDAY,      Sept. 


Soc.  Franc  d'Hort.  de  Londres 
meet. 

German  Gard.  Society  meets. 

Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Hort.  Soc.  Show. 

Westcott  Dahlia  Show. 

Nat.  Dahlia  Soc.  Exh.  at  Crystal 
Palace. 

Manchester  and  N.  of  Eng.  Or- 
chid Soc.  Exhib.  in  Manchester 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet  at 
Richmond. 

United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc. 
Com.  meets. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Show- 
in  Waverley  Market,  Edin- 
burgh (2  days). 

Meeting  of  British  Gardeners' 
Association  at  Edinburgh. 

York  Dahlia  show  (2  days), 

German  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meets  at 
Esses  Hall,  Strand  (3  p.m.). 

London  Dahlia  Union  Exhib., 
Regent's  Park  (2  days). 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Autumn  Exhib. 
at  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster. 

Evening  News  Chry.  Exhib,  at 
Hort.  Hall,  Westminster. 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 

Michaelmas  Quarter  Day. 

Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — GO  6°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  August  29  (6  p.m.):  Max.  75s; 
Mm.  52". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  August  £0 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  303 ;  Temp.,  08';  Weather- 
Fine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  August  29  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  71" 
Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  Min.  61°  Scotland  north- 
east.   

SALES. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

at  12.30. 
MONDAY,  N. 

TUESDAY,  Dutch  Bulbs  in  large  variety  at  67  &  68, 

WEDNESDAY,     I  Cheapside,   E.C.,  by    Protheroe   & 

THURSDAY,  Morris,  at  10.30. 

FRIDAY,  I 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of 

Two         regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
Leaders  in    ,         ,      ,, 

Science.  tIle  death  on  the  2Cth  ult.  at 
Torquay,  of  Dr.  Marshall  Ward, 
in  his  52nd  year.  Since  1895  he  had  acted  as 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  previously  acted  in  that  capacity 
at  Coopers'  Hill  This  is  no  place  wherein 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  original  re- 
searches, as  brilliant  as  they  were  solid,  into 
the  history  and  nature  of  bacterial  and 
other  fungal  diseases — researches  which  won 
for  him  the  "  Royal  Medal "  from  the  Royal 
Society.     We  are   more  concerned  here  with 


his  labours  in  applied  science.  Marshall 
Ward  was  indeed  pre-eminent  among  modern 
botanists,  who  have  known  how  to  turn  to 
practical  account  the  researches  of  modern 
science.  His  services  to  the  Coffee  planters  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  matter  of  the  Hemileia,  .axe 
well-known  to  those  interested  in  tropical 
cultures.  To  home  cultivators  he  is  known  by 
his  numerous  treatises  on  disease  in  plants 
generally,  and  in  timber  trees  in  particular, 
and  among  his  latest  publications  are  those 
on  Grasses  and  on  Trees,  the  latter  in- 
tended to  supply  students  of  forest-botany 
with  a  guide  to  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  out-door 
naturalist,  at  the  same  time  to  interest  them 
in  methods  of  laboratory  work,  and  in  those 
biological  researches  too  much  neglected  in 
former  days,  but  which  now,  by  the  sway  of 
the  pendulum  in  the  opposite  direction,  inter- 
fere too  greatly  with  the  study  of  plants  in  the 
field,  and  with  those  details  of  structure  and 
classification  which  are  so  essential  to  medical 
students,  to  cultivators,  and  to  all  who  have  to 
apply  a  knowledge  of  botany  to  every-day  use. 
Marshall  Ward,  however,  seemed  always  to 
have  in  mind  the  requirements  of  the  practical 
man.  An  illustration  of  this  occurs  to  us  as  we 
write.  The  Professor  had  been  lecturing  in 
the  great  vinery  at  Chiswick  on  the  diseases 
of  timber  trees.  Among  his  auditory  were  a 
number  of  students  from  one  of  our  colleges, 
and,  after  the  Professor's  lucid  and  thorough 
explanations,  the  comment  was  made  in  our 
hearing — "  How  different  this  is  from  the 
'  gardeners'  gas '  we  so  frequently  experience." 
The  allusion  had  reference  to  certain  county 
council  lectures  given  by  teachers  imperfectly 
equipped  for  their  task.  A  further  illustra- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  Professor's  recent 
inaugural  address  to  the  students  at  Wye 
College,  which  is  alluded  to  in  another  column. 
Indeed,  while  no  research  seemed  too  recondite 
or  too  abstruse  for  him,  no  detail  which  was 
or  might  be  of  practical  importance  was  over- 
looked by  him. 

Marshall  Ward  was  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  journal  of  the  society 
are,  if  not  numerous,  at  least  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  many  that  have  appeared  in 
late  years.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  not 
only  in  Cambridge  but  wherever  botanical 
science  is  pursued. 

The  news  of  the  death,  on  \be  25th  ult.,  of 
Charles  Baron  Clarke  will  be;  read  with  the 
greatest  concern  by  his  numerous  friends  and 
associates.  Mr.  Clarke  graduated  M.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  for  many  years,  in  the  civil  service 
of  India.  He  travelled  widely  in  the  north-west 
districts  of  that  country,  where  he  collected 
largely.  He  acted  for  some  years  as  Director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  established  himself  at  Kew 
and  devoted  himself  to  systematic  botany,  writing 
numerous  monographs  and  contributing  to  various 
"  Floras."  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  for  some  time  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  Although  specially  devoting  himself  to 
systematic  botany,  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  singularly 
well-informed  man,  versed  in  classics,  mathematics, 
music,  farming,  and  we  know  not  what  besides. 
His  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  India  was  profound.  His  willingness  to 
assist  his  fellow-workers  was  proverbial,  and,  like 
many  others,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  his  vast  and  varied  stores  of  learning, 
and  to  profit  by  his  critical  judgment  on  points  of 


doubt  and  difficulty.  He  was  probably  little 
known  by  the  general  public,  but  his  merits  were 
keenly  appreciated  by  his  fellow-workers,  and  the 
void  left  in  the  ranks  of  botanists  by  his  decease 
will  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill.  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
was  unmarried,  died  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion set  up  or  accelerated  by  a  long  cycle  ride. 


The    remarks    we     made     in     a 

The  Royal   recent  issue   on  the    subject  of 

Botanic,     this    Society    have    elicited    the 

following  letter  from  a  very  old 
correspondent  of  this  journal.  The  statements 
he  makes  do  not,  in  essence,  differ  very  widely 
from  those  we  made,  but  in  any  case  in  defer- 
ence to  one  who  we  know  has  the  interests  of 
the  Society  at  heart  we  now  insert  his  com- 
munication without  any  further  comment  of 
our  own : — 

"  In  your  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  you  are  a  little  in 
error.  Certainly  the  gardens  ought  not  to  have 
been  called  botanic,  as  they  have  never  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  scientific  botany,  have  no 
Government  grant,  and  have  only  been  in- 
debted to  the  Government  for  increased  rent 
and  the  obligation  to  open  the  gardens  twice  a 
week  to  the  public.  It  is  really  since  the  ex- 
clusive policy  was  abandoned  that  the  Fellows 
have,  to  a  certain  degree,  fallen  off.  Now  it  is 
extremely  easy  on  any  day  to  get  an  order  to 
enter.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  are 
public  days.  During  this  summer  70,000  peo- 
ple have  been  admitted  at  really  nominal  pay- 
ment. The  gardens  were  originally  formed  as  a 
'  rus  in  urbe  ' — a  garden  in  the  midst  of  Lon- 
don, with  as  much  of  wild  nature  as  is  pos- 
sible maintained.  And  to  keep  up  this  character 
the  Council  are  striving.  The  great  use  of  a 
garden  of  this  character  is  to  show  what  plants 
and  trees  will  grow  in  London  naturally  and 
simply.  The  Botanical  Gardens  are  for  this 
purpose  very  remarkable,  and  the  Economic 
House,  as  well  as  the  Victoria  House,  show 
many  plants  not  generally  seen  ;  but  these  parts 
art-  generally  utterly  neglected  by  the  visitors. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  gardening,  and  a 
ladies'  class,  with  a  kitchen  garden,  that  sur- 
prises-uTic  by  its  success.  The  report  of  the  lead- 
ing 'gardeners,  whom  we  asked  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens, wil!  tell  you  of  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  stock.  But  a  garden  of  this  character  is  of 
little  pleasure  to  those  living  a  long  way  iff. 
It  must  be  principally  supported  by  persons 
living  near,  who  want  a  place  of  quiet  recrea- 
tion. It  is  a  bad  place  for  sales,  and,  naturally, 
leading  nurserymen  prefer  Vincent  Square.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  Society  has  relied  too 
much  on  garden  parties,  &c.  ;  but  this  is  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  the  success  of  a  minority,  who  call  them- 
selves a  reform  committee,  to  prevent  the  rais- 
ing of  the  subscription.  If  this  had  been 
granted;  as  the  majority  accepted,  our  position 
would  be  now  without  difficulty.  We  are  quite 
unable  to  keep  up  or  pay  the  gardeners  properly 
with  the  present  income,  and  have  to  cut  down 
many  suggestions  of  our  head  gardener,  Hawes, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  capable  London 
gardening  superintendent. 

The  principal  '  debt '  is  the  debentures,  which 
are  only  troublesome  when  the  executors  of 
deceased  owners  require  immediate  payment. 
The  Horticultural  Society  suffered  from  this, 
and  annulled  their  own  ;  at  least,  I  lost  mine 
without  any  compensation.  We  proposed,  with 
an  increased  subscription,  to  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  meet  this.  The  '  reformers,'  in  1 
seem  to  wish  to  wreck  the  Society  as  it  is,  and 
turn  it  to  some  other  purpose,  destroying  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bits  of  natural  scenery  any 
town  possesses.  They  laugh  at  a  place  for  '  rest 
and  meditation.' "  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  St, 
TCatkerine's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  August  21. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration 
(Campanula  laciniata). — The  "fairest  Cam- 
panula in  all  Greece  "  is  the  description  given  of 
■this  plant  by  Tournefort,  who  found  it  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Pholegandros,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  in  the  year  1700.  It  is  figured  in  his 
Voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  he  there  describes  the 
plant  as  growing  two  feet  high,  forming  a  round, 
compact  bush,  with  basal  leaves  (see  fig.  6G) 
8  inches  long  by  21  inches  broad,  deeply  laciniate, 
and  light,  shining  green  in  colour.  The  cauline 
leaves  are  smaller,  being  2  to  3  inches  long, 
■diminishing  in  size  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
which  is  woody,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb, 
much  branched,  and  laden  with  flowers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  wide  at  the  mouth, 
•rather  over  1  inch  deep,  and  pale  blue  in  colour. 
C.  laciniata  belongs  to  a  section  of  this  popular 
genus,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  biennials, 
.and  includes  C.  lyrata,  C.  lanata,  and  C.  tomentosa. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  British 
gardens  in  the  year  17'JO,  but  the  figure  under  this 
(name  in  Andrew's  Botanist's  Repository,  VI., 
i.  385,  published  in  1804,  represents  Campanula 
tomentosa,  as  dees  also  the  figure  of  C.  laciniata 
in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  In  habit 
and  in  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  colour, 
this  plant  approaches  the  Caucasian  C.  mirabilis, 
but  is  more  robust  and  erect,  as  well  as  being 
slightly  pubescent  all  over  the  stems  and  leaves. 
•C.  laciniata  is  probably  only  hardy  in  the  more 
■southern  and  warmer  parts  of  this  country,  and 
being  a  biennial,  seeds  will  have  to  be  relied  upon 
as  the  means  of  propagation.  For  the  specimen 
from  which  our  illustration  was  taken  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Beamish,  of  Cork. 

The  Shrewsbury  Show. — The  receipts  at 
the  recent  show  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  a  full  report  was  published 
in  our  last  issue,  were  as  follow: — Cheap 
tickets  sold  before  the  Show  took  place,  £552, 
against  £539  18s.  2d.  in  1905;  receipts  at  th 
gates,  first  day,  £1,107  3s.  8d.,  against  £813 
7s.  4d.  in  1905;  second  day,  £2,210  7s.  3d., 
against  £2,229  18s.  3d.  ;  iota],  £3,869  10s.  lid., 
ainst  £3,583  3s.  9d.  last  year,  being  an 
increase  of  £286  7s.  2d.  These  particulars  refer 
Only  to  receipts  at  the  gates  and  for  purchased 
ti>  1.1s,  and  do  not  include  the  value  of  tickets  is- 
sued to  subscribers,  whose  subscriptions  amount 
to  over  £500,  and  for  which  subscribers  are  en- 
titled to  eight  tickets  for  every  guinea  subscribed 
and  four  tickets  for  every  half-guinea.  By  a 
misprint  in  our  report  last  week,  the  sum  given 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  as  prizes  for  vege- 
tables was  stated  to  be  £8  17s.,  instead  of  £17. 

Scientific  Committee. — We  are  requested 
to  announce  that  there  will  be  no  meeting  of  this 
Committee  on  September  11,  but  that  the  meetings 
will  be  resumed  on  September  25. 

"Evening  News"  Chrysanthemum 
League. — The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  us  by  the  Secretary  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  :  — 
"May  I  ask  you  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
your  readers  the  forthcoming  show  of  the 
Evening  News  Chrysanthemum  League,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
on  September  20,  21,  and  22?  Our  Committee 
and  Judges  include  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Chairman 
■'I.C.S.,  Mr.  Witty,  Vice-Chairman  N.C.S.,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  Chairman  Floral  Committee 
N.C.S.,  and  the  following  Fellows  of  the 
R.H.S.  :— TV.  A.  Cull,  W.  Harrison,  R.  F. 
Fei.ton,  II.  Evans,  D.  Ingamells,  C.  H. 
Cruris,  G.  Woodstock,  E.  F.  Hawes,  and  F. 
W.  Junes.  Last  year  we  held  our  first  show, 
when  many  thousands  of  visitors  failed  to  get 
admission.  We  shall  be  offering  gold,  silver- 
i  gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  the  most 
i   meritorious    trade  exhibits,    besides   nearly   200 


other  prizes  to  members  of  the  League  who  show 
their  plants.  Special  instructions  are  given  to 
the  League  members  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Evening  News  which  assist  them  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  keep  their  interest  in  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Trade  exhibits  promise  to  be  large  in 
number,  and  a  special  section  of  the  Hall  will 
be  given  up  to  horticultural  sundries.  Early 
notification  of  intention  to  exhibit  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  there  is  already  a  marked  desire  on  the 
part  of  professional  growers  to  be  »epresen'ted, 
and  the  space  reserved  is  very  limited.  The.ve 
is  also  a  limited  amount  of  wall  space,  suitable 
for  business  announcements,  &c,  still  un- 
allotted. The  success  of  this  year's  show  is  al- 
ready assured,  for  in  June  nearly  7,000  plants, 


Fig.  66. — leaf  of  campanula  laciniata 
(reduced). 

(See  page  165  and  Supp'eraentary  Illustration.) 

in  37  decorative  Japanese  varieties  and  16  varie- 
ties of  pompones,  were  applied  for  by  members 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  League,  and,  judging 
by  the  letters  already  to  hand,  &c,  a  very  large 
number  of  members  will  compete  for  the  many 
prizes  offered.  All  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Evening  News  Chrysanthemum  League,  Car- 
melite House,  E.C. 

The  National  Dahlia  Show,  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
next,  September  6  &  7,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Mr.  Brousson,  the  lion,  secretary,  informs  us 
that  it  is  expected  the  show  will  be  a  very  good  one. 


British     Gardeners-     Association.— The 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  has  consented 
to  become  President  of  the  British  Gardeners' Asso- 
ciation. From  the  first  his  lordship  has  expressed 
sympathy  with  its  aims  and  objects.  He  is  a 
large  employer  of  professional  gardeners,  and 
owns  the  fine  old  Castle  of  St.  Fagans,  near 
Cardiff,  as  well  as  Hewell  Grange,  in  Worcester- 
shire, &c. 

Meeting  at  Edinburgh.— On  the  occasion 

of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
forthcoming  Show  at  Edinburgh  an  address  on 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association  will  be  given 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Weathers.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Bible  Society's  rooms, 
5,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  12,  at  7  p.m.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  city  gardener,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  gardeners  present  in  Edinburgh 
at  the  time  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present. 

Wye  College.— We  have  before  us  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  South  Eastern  Agri- 
cultural College  as  Wye,  Kent,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting production  as  showing  the  determined 
efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  shake  off  that 
stagnation  in  the  application  of  scientific  method 
to  cultural  proceedings  which  m  former  years  we 
have  had  so  deeply  to  deplore.  Wye  is  taking  a  high 
place  in  the  education  of  agriculturists,  the  number 
of  pupils  is  increasing  (there  are  now  o\er  a 
hundred),  and  former  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  creating  a  reputation  for  themselves  and 
for  their  college.  A  Council  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search which  will  concern  itself  solely  with  original 
research  into  matters  bearing  on  agricultural  and 
rural  economy  is  proposed,  and  no  doubt  Wye 
College  and  its  staff  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  carry  out  such  proposals.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Salmon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
research  into  the  nature  and  history  of  the  fungous 
pests  attacking  cultivated  plants  is  a  matter  for 
deep  satisfaction.  The  work  of  such  an  expert 
can  but  be  beneficial  to  the  students,  the  neigh- 
ng  farmers,  and  to  science  generally. 
D  Is  arc  given  in  the  Report  concerning  the 
ical  operations  on  the  farm  and  the  insects 
and  other  animal  pests  injurious  to  the  cultivator. 
In  this  section  Mr.  Theobald  states  with  re- 
ce  to  the  Currant  bud-mite  that  there  is 
nothing  satisfactory  to  report,  but  that  the  variety 
known  as  Boskoop  Giant  seems  to  resist  attack 
more  than  any  other  variety,  owing  to  its  strong 
growth.  Red  and  White  Currants  growing  be- 
tween the  Black  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
mite,  especially  the  white  variety.  The  remain- 
ing notes  on  insects,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  are  too 
numerous  to  allude  to  at  length,  but  they  are  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  the  cultivator.  The 
whole  report,  indeed,  is  full  of  useful  information 
and  valuable  suggestions.  We  can  only  find  space 
in  conclusion  to  direct  attention  to  the  inaugural 
address  of  Prof.  Marshall  Ward  on  the  relations 
between  botany  and  agriculture.  This  lecture 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  latter  part 
of  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver's  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  York,  from  which  we  hope  to  give 
extracts  later  on. 

The  Home  Library. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.,  Herriot  Hill 
Works,  Glasgow,  four  volumes  of  their  "  Home  " 
library.  Here  we  have,  tor  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  each,  such  classics  as  "  Kenilworth," 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  "Pickwick 
Papers,"  and  "  Scottish  Chiefs."  Each  volume 
is  clearly  printed,  illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in 
red  cloth.  Other  popular  books  will  from  time  to 
time  be  added  to  the  series,  leaving  less  excuse 
than  ever  for  neglect  of  standard  tales  and  no\  els. 
To  brighten  a  long  journey  or  any  other  tedious 
time  the  tare  here  ottered  is  as  cheap  and  far  more 
wholesome  than  some  of  the  modern  rubbish  so 
freely  offered  for  this  same  purpose. 
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Botanical    Conference     in     Paris. — The 

Revue  Horticole  announces  that  the  International 
Association  of  Botanists  has  organised  an  inter- 
national conference  to  forward  the  progress  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  by  the  selection,  intro- 
duction, and  distribution  of  every  kind  of  useful 
plant.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  such  useful  plants  as  the  members  of 
the  asociation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  can  collect 
(fruit,  seed,  cuttings,  or  young  plants)  for  culti- 
vation, when  distributed  to  members  interested 
in  them  and  in  other  countries.  Further,  a 
certain  number  of  centres  will  be  selected  where 
chosen  species  can  be  cultivated  experimentally 
for  some  years,  with  a  view  to  selection  and  pro- 
pagation. It  is  also  intended  to  obtain,  from 
botanical  excursions  and  from  travellers  and 
explorers,  communications  concerning  economic 
plants  unknown  or  not  widely  spread  in  the  districts 
visited,  so  that  these  plants  may  be  kept  under 
observation  with  a  view  to  making  practical  use  of 
them.  To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  programme 
an  international  conference  of  members  was 
summoned  on  August  25,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture,  to  promote  the 
establishment  cf  a  section  especially  organised 
to  define  the  objects  to  be  obtained  and  the 
best  methods  of  proceeding.  M.  Philippe  de 
Vilmorin  was  the  organiser  of  the  conference, 
and  many  experts  and  directors  of  botanic  gardens 
have  promised  to  collaborate. 

Pelargoniums  in  Parliament  Square. — 
The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Pelargoniums 
which  were  wont  to  be  such  a  feature  in  associ- 
ation with  the  noble  architectural  detail  sur- 
rounding them  has  been  the  subject  of  comment 
in  the  daily  Press.  Some  attribute  the  disaster 
to  the  noxious  fumes  from  the  wood  paving  laid 
as  long  ago  as  last  November ;  others  lay  the 
blame  on  the  poisonous  vapours  exhaled  by 
motorcars  and  motor  omnibuses.  Meantime,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
verify  either  conjecture,  and  yet  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  meets  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot,  and  there  are  plenty 
ot  experts  available  whose  opinion  would  be  of 
value. 

Solanum  Commersoni.— V.'e  have  received 
the  following  communication  from  M.  Laber- 
gerie  : — "1  have  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
report  (etude)  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  upon 
Solanum  Commersoni,  and  more  especially  upon 
Solanum  Commersoni  'Violet.'  It  results  from 
the  investigations  made  that  there  is  apparently 
complete  identity  of  this  variety  with  that  known 
as  Blue  Giant.  I  am  therefore  sending  you  a 
pamphlet  including  different  communications  upon 
the  subject  made  to  French  scientific  societies,  and 
which  indicate  a  considerable  number  of  differ- 
ences, proving  the  '  absolute  authenticity  '  of  the 
variationsof  Solanum  Commersoni."  The  report 
alluded  to  contains  an  account  of  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion made  by  various  members  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  to  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton, 
near  Reading.  Since  then  comparative  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  of  specimens  derived  from 
the  same  source,  including  microscopical  analyses 
of  the  pollen  and  other  features,  and  if  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  different  from  those  of  some 
of  our  French  confreres  they  are  in  conformity  with 
those  of  other  botanists  and  cultivators  of  that 
country. 

Publications  Received.  -Reports  on  the  Botanic 
Station  and  Experiment  Plots,  Montserrat,  1905-6. 
Several  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  station,  and  a  number  of  interest- 
ing plants  were  added  to  the  collection.  The  progress 
of  the  cotton  industry  was  rapid  and  successful.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Buttenshaw  submits  the  report  in  the  absence  of 
Sir  Daniel  Morris.— Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  India,  1905.  Contains  a  notice 
of  articles  sent  out  from,  and  received  by  the  society, 
and  brief  notes  on  subjects  of  interest  to  local  growers. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  x  HARRI-LEEA- 
NUM,  PARK  LODGE  VARIETY. 

This  hybrid  (fig.  67),  for  which  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  Park  Lodge,  Eltham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Carr), 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  August  14, 
represents  one  of  the  finest  of  the  dark-coloured 
Cypripediums. 

It  was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  X  Harrisianum 
superbum  and  a  fine  form  of  C.  x  Leeanum,  and 
the  combination  gives  yet  another  instance  of  the 
value  of  second  crossing. 


CUPRESSUS   NOOTKATENSIS. 

I  send  a  photograph  (see  fig.  68)  of  a  drooping  form 
of  Cupressus  nootkatensis  which  I  found  in  a  clear- 
ing of  the  forest,  about  a  month  ago.  The  plant 
is  5  feet  9  inches  high,  and,  I  think,  if  it  grows  its 
branches  will  turn  out  to  be  falcate.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  handsomer  or  better  adapted  in  its 
way  for  decorative  purposes.  G.  W.  F.,  British 
Columbia,  June  11.  [The  pendulous  variety  is  not 
unknown  in  our  nurseries  and  is  included  in  the 
Kew  Hand-List  of  Conifers  as  in  cultivation  in. 
that  establishment. — Ed.] 


FlG.    67. — CYPRIPEDIUM     X     HARRI-LEEANtlM,    PARK    LODGE    VARIETY. 


The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  that  of  C.  Harris- 
ianum superbum,  the  leaves  being  pale  green  with 
dark  green  reticulation.  The  scape,  which  is  very 
stout,  is  dark  purple,  and  in  this  instance  is  twin- 
flowered.  The  fine  dorsal  sepal  is  suffused  with 
purplish  rose,  and  has  ascending  from  the  base 
some  blackish  purple  feathered  lines,  the  margin 
being  pure  white.  The  broad  petals  and  lip  are 
heavily  tinged  with  reddish-purple. 

It  is  a  very  fine  flower,  and  although  Cypripe- 
diums are  now  very  numerous  such  productions 
are  still  rare.  C.  Harrisiannm  superbum,  one  of 
the  early  hybrids  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  seems  to  give 
excellent  results  where  a  strong  constitution  and 
dark  colour  are  desired. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE- 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the- 
opinio?is  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Vegetables  at  Shrewsbury. — Wonderful 
as  are  the  collections  of  vegetables  staged  yearly 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  best  seem  to  excel  their 
predecessors  each  year,  yet  it  is  rather  a  mis- 
fortune than  a  boon  that  through  the  liberality 
of  members  of  the  seed  trade  there  are  so  many 
classes  for  collections.  Those  who  saw  the 
keen  fight  at  Edinburgh  last  autumn  between 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Gibson  will  not  readily 
forget  their  wonderful  collections.  Nol 
seen  at  that  great  Show  excited  so  much  int.  r. 
as  did  that  vegetable  fight.  Whilst  Shrewsbury 
is   our   greatest    English  exhibition,    and   offers. 
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the  finest  opportunity  for  vegetable  competitions 
in  the  kingdom,  yet  it  lacks  that  one  central  class 
which  would  gather  to  itself  the  finest  of  vege- 
table productions  the  nation  can  obtain.  There 
we  see  the  giants  in  plant  culture  and  in  plant 
.grouping,  in  cut  flower  production  and  arrange- 
ment, and  in  fruit  production  and  arrangement, 
all  brought  into  the  keenest  competition  with 
each  other,  and  for  prizes  that  have  no  equals  in 
value.  In  all  these  sections  there  are  premier  or 
challenge  classes,  the  winners  in  which  can 
certainly  claim  to  be  for  the  year  the  cham- 
pions in  their  specialities.  Would  there  were, 
amidst  the  great  abundance  of  ordinary  or 
trade  classes  for  vegetables,  one  competi- 
tion at  least  that  stood  out  as  the  champion 
class  !  We  saw  Mr.  Beckett  easily  walking  off 
with  the  1st  prize  in  Messrs.  Carter's  class  and 
Messrs.  Mills'  class.  Mr.  Gibson,  with  equal 
«ase,  took  Messrs.  Sutton's  1st  prize  in  their 
class,  and  that  of  the  Society's  collection.  Mr. 
Dymock  took  Messrs.  Webb's  1st  prize  easily  ; 
and  Mr.  Pope  won  Mr.  Sydenham's.  Now  all 
these  collections  do,  of  course,  help  to  make  a 
fine  show,  but  this  method  of  assorting  or  shar- 
ing the  best  prizes  is  not  war,  and  it  is  war,  and 
war  to  the  knife,  between  these  great  competi- 
tors and  others  we  want  to  see.  Let  each  one 
•exhibit  in  whichever  of  the  trade  classes  he  may 
desire,  but  if  the  Society  could  create  out  of  their 
■class  for  twelve  kinds  a  splendid  champion  class, 
with  prizes  beginning  at  £12,  followed  by  five 
others  of  proportionate  value,  and  make  it  a 
■condition  that  all  1st  prize-winners  of  the  pre- 
sent year  should  be  bound  to  compete  in  the 
Champion  class  also,  what  a  grand  and  exciting 
competition  we  should  see  I  I  am  not  sure 
whether  even  the  champion  Grape  class  would 
have  such  interest.     A.  D. 

Batsford.— At  Batsford  the  subtle  skill  of  the 
landscape  artist  has  been  combined  successfully 
with  Nature,  that  formed  the  framework  upon 
which  was  developed,  with,  no  duubt,  much 
pains  and  toil,  perhaps  the  happiest  re- 
sult of  the  kind  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  this 
■country.  "Milton  alone,"  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  "  seems,  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste, 
to  have  foreseen  modern  gardening.  The  \*goui 
of  a  boundless  imagination  told  him  how  a  place 
might  be  disposed  that  would  embellish  Nature 
and  restore  art  to  its  proper  office,  viz.,  the  just 
improvement  or  imitation  of  Nature.  Describing 
Eden,  he  speaks  of  the  river  which,  '  with  many 
■a  rill,'  watered  the  garden,  and  fed 

'  Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,   but   Nature  boon, 
Pour'd    forth   profuse   on    hill,    and    dale,    and 
plain.'  " 

Such  poetic  expression  may  also  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  the  combination  of  Art  and  Nature  so 
masterly  and  successfully  carried  out  at  Bats- 
ford. Were  Milton  alive  now,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  walking  up  those  hillsides  of 
Batsford,  by  the  little  purling  streamlet,  with 
its  numerous  waterfalls  and  lakelets,  adorned 
with  many  healthy  gems  of  Marliac's  hybrid 
Lilies,  all  in  full  and  luxuriant  flower  of  rich 
and  various  colour,  the  banks  adorned  with 
(many  varieties  of  Bamboo  and  a  rich  collection 
of  rare  trees  and  flowering  plants,  he  might 
feel  satisfied  to  find  that  his  prophetic  forecast 
of  the  "  combination  of  Art  and  Nature "  had 
oeen  so  happily  and  amply  realised.  Needless 
to  say,  our  party,  which  consisted  of  members 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  hardeners'  As- 
sociation, thoroughly  appreciated  the  privilege 
so  kindly  granted  to  us  by  Lord  Redesdale  of 
seeing  this  lovely  place,  and  are  grateful  to  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Garrett,  for  the  pains  he  took 
in  showing  us  round.     I!7.  Miller,  Berkswell. 

Peach  Culture  Out-of-Doors.— •■  North 
Devon"  (p.  154),  expresses  surprise  that  I  did  not 
mention  the  "blister  "  disease  that  has,  lie  asserts, 
caused  great  damage  to  Peach  trees  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
reason  why  many  growers  have  largely  abandoned 
planting  Peach  trees  out-of-doors.  I  may  remind 
him  that  I  did  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  diseases 
in  my  article.  The  fact  of  the  leaves  becoming 
"blistered"  occasionally  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  does  not  afford  grounds  for  abandon- 
ing the  planting  of  Peach  trees  out-of-doors. 
By  picking  off  the  affected  leaves  (if  numerous 
mly  the  worst  should  be  pinched  off,  the  remainder 
^eing  removed  when  a  favourable  change  in  the 
yeather  takes  place)  the  trouble  is  removed  and 
he  trees  soon  recover  from  the  slight  check  which 


the  sudden  cold  following  a  short  period  of  warm 
genial  weather  caused  in  the  flow  of  sap,  and 
ample  healthy  foliage  is  again  developed.  Asstated, 
"blister  in  the  leaves"  is  caused  by  a  [fungus 
which  makes  its  appearance  after  a]  cold 
following  a  short  period  of  warm,  moist  weather. 
The  growth  of  the  midrib  becomes  restricted,  the 
sap  is  thereby  checked  in  its  circulation,  and  con- 
sequently the  tissue  becomes  swollen  into  inert 
masses.  I  have  never  experienced  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  "  blister,"  and  indeed,  none  need  be 
looked  for  where  young  healthy  trees  have  been 
selected,  planted,  and  subsequently  treated  as 
recommended  in  my  article.  The  fact  of  "  North 
Devon"  putting  forward  "blister"  in  the  leaves 
as  the  reason  for  many  growers  (presumably  in 
Devonshire)  having  largely  abandoned  planting 
Peach  trees  out-of-doors,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
culture  and  treatment  generally  bestowed  on  these 


Fig.  68. — weeping  variety  of  cupressds 

NOOTKATENSIS.     (For  text  see  page  16G.) 

trees  have  not  been  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements  in  the  favoured  climate  of  Devon- 
shire.    H.  W.  Ward. 

There  is  another  reason,  a  local  one  it  is 

to  be  hoped,  besides  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ward 
that  operates  against  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach 
out-of-doors,  and  that  is  the  poor  flavour  of  the 
fruit  when  it  arrives  at  maturity,  compared  to  that 
grown  under  glass.  Personally,  I  know  of  three 
widely  separated  gardens  in  Scotland  where  the 
Peach  is  grown  outside  on  south  walls,  and, 
although  the  trees  grow  well  and  sometimes  pro- 
duce heavy  crops,  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  grown  under  glass  in  the 
same  gardens.  Doubtless,  care  in  planting  and 
after-treatment  such  as  Mr.  Ward  advises,  has 
much  to  do  with  producing  well-ripened  wood, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  questionable  if  growers 
situated  outside  the  more  favoured  southern 
counties  can  afford  to  overlook  climatic  conditions 


in  the  light-hearted  manner  Mr.  Ward  disposes 
of  them.  On  the  west-coast  of  Scotland  which 
usually  experiences  a  large  proportion  of  dull,  damp 
weather,  the  wood  ripens  very  imperfectly,  the 
shoots  remaining  green  and  retaining  their  leaves 
until  they  are  forced  off  by  the  first  frosts.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  result  is  that  the  crop  is 
produced,  not  upon  the  previous  year's  shoots  as 
is  the  case  in  sunnier  localities,  but  on  spurs.  M . 
M.  N. 

Thames  Bank  Peach.— In  reference  to  Mr. 
T.  Coomber's  enquiry  (p.  154)  regarding  this 
variety,  I  6nd  that  Mr.  John  Fraser,  The  Nurseries, 
South  Woodford,  Essex,  includes  it  in  his  list  of 
fruit  trees.     H.  W.  Ward. 

Kochia  scoparia.— Is  F.  J.  (p.  154)  aware 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Kochia  sold  under 
the  speciflc  name  of  scoparia?  The  best  habited 
one  sent  out,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Cannell  a  year 
or  two  ago  is  a  very  close-growing  variety  similar 
in  habit  to  Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  and  it  grows  in 
a  compact  pyramidal  bush  form  without  trimming. 
Used  as  "  dot  "  plants  this  type  is  apt  to  grow  too 
large  and  requires  pinching  I  obtained  seed  this 
year  under  the  same  name  from  another  firm,  but 
the  plants  proved  disappointing,  the  growths  being 
long  and  spindly  and  not  nearly  so  effective. 
I  find  the  same  disappointment  has  been  experi- 
enced in  several  other  gardens  where  seed  of  the 
inferior  strain  was  procured  from  the  same  place. 
Many  other  growers  have  probably  the  same  cause 
for  grumbling  as  myself.  E.  Trollope,  Ctombe  Park 
Gardens,  Reading. 

1  was  surprised  to  read  (p.  154)  that  in  order 

to  have  plants  of  this  balloon-shaped  Kochia  in 
correct  form  some  training  is  necessary.  I  have 
seen  large  numbers  of  plants  raised  under  glass 
of  perfect  form  when  grown  in  the  open  and  to 
winch  not  the  least  training  has  been  given.  A 
greater  surprise,  however,  was  to  see  recently  at 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  Seed  Farm,  Reading, 
superb  and  perfectly-shaped  plants  from,  seed- 
sown  in  the  open  ground.     A .  D. 

Kochia  scoparia  var.  trichophylla. — Having 
grown  this  plant  for  several  years,  I  am  interested 
in  the  note  on  p.  154.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  cutting  the  plants  to  obtain  well- 
shaped  specimens.  Whilst  not  wishing  to  criticise 
this  method,  I  may  say  that  good  plants  can  be 
grown  without  adopting  this  system.  Mr.  James 
says  "  in  some  cases  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
plants  grown  as  Kochia  scoparia  are  not  true  to 
name."  This  is  a  conclusion  I  have  also  arrived 
at.  In  spring,  when  potting  the  plants,  several 
which  did  not  give  promise  of  becoming  bushy 
were  thrown  away.  In  a  bed  of  about  50  plants 
only  two  have  failed  to  develop  into  good  shapely 
specimens;  this  without  any  cutting  whatever. 
Wnen  visiting  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  trial  grounds 
at  Reading,  recently,  they  had  growing  there  the 
true  K.  scoparia,  the  variety  trichophylla  (splendid 
bushy  specimens)  and  several  intermediate  forms ; 
plainly  showing  that  this  plant  comes  very 
variable  from  seeds.  What  is  at  present  sold  as 
K.  scoparia  is  for  the  most  part  the  variety 
trichophylla.  Eventually  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  plant  true  from  seeds  when 
careful  selection  and  fixing  has  been  practised. 
The  true  K.  scoparia  is  not  worth  growing,  except 
for  its  botanical  interest.     A.  0.,  Kew  Gardens. 

Beech  Trees  and  Lightning.— On  p.  112  a 
coroner  is  jeported  to  have  said  "  be  had  for 
years  read  that  there  was  no  record  of  Beech 
trees  having  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  he 
believed  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  Beech 
trees  were  never  struck  during  a  thunder- 
storm." This  seemed  to  me  rather  curious, 
for  I  know  of  three  Beech  trees  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  here  which  have  been  struck. 
One  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tall  Oak 
trees,  amid  an  avenue  of  Liriodendron,  was  so 
damaged  that  the  bark  was  split  round  the  whole 
length  of  the  tree,  and  it  died  in  consequence 
the  following  year.  The  two  other  trees  also 
stood  not  far  from  giant  Oak  trees,  and  they 
were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  W .  H.  Wind,  The 
Royal  Gardens,  Net  Loo,  The  Netherlands. 

Should  any  person  interested  in  this  subject 

happen  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  him  two  Beech  trees  which  have 
been  struck  by  lightning,  the  one  last  year  and  the 
other  four  years  since.  The  former  had  the  bark 
stripped  all  round  the  trunk  to  the  height  of 
several  feet,  and  the  injury  gradually  tapered 
off  almost  to  the  top  of  the  iree.  I  well  remember 
the  two  terrific  flashes  that  caused  the  damage,  the 
trees  struck  being  in  close  proximity  to  my  house. 
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This  is  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  the  Beech  is  no 
more  immune  from  injury  by  lightning  than  any 
other  tree.  No  doubt  other  readers  could  supply 
similar  instances.  I  may  also  mention  that  trees 
of  Oak,  Spanish  Chestnut  and  Sycamore  were 
growing  close  by  the  Beeches.  A.  Young,  Witley 
Court  Gardms,  Stourport. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  very 

interesting  to  me.  During  a  long  life,  and  notwith- 
standing close  observation  of  trees,  I  have  never 
known  a  Beech  tree  to  be  struck.  After  the 
inquest  on  those  killed  recently  whilst  under  the 
shelter  of  a  Beech  tree,  and  the  statement  of  the 
Coroner  that  he  had  visited  the  tree  and  found 
"not  a  leaf  injured,  "  I  went  to  Burnham  Beeches 
in  the  company  of  a  gentlemen  of  much  experience 
and  authority  and  examined  these  unrivalled 
monarchs  of  the  past.  We  soon  found  a  healthy 
Oak  that  bore  evidence  of  injury  by  lightning,  but 
the  surrounding  Beeches  only  showed  the  results  of 
natural  decay.  Although  many  of  them  are  hollow 
and  the  trunks  distorted  through  pollarding  in 
former  times,  they  are  in  splendid  health  and 
vigorous  growth.  It  was  truly  a  worthy  act  to 
secure  these  characteristic  Beeches  as  national 
possessions.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  them, 
"  The  Queen  of  the  Beeches,"  is  dead,  having  been 
killed,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  large  fungus  that  is 
sometimes  fatal  to  trees  of  considerable  age.  I 
noticed  the  remains  of  the  fungus  where  it  had 
fruited  outside  the  trunk.  The  dead  tree  stands  at 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  refreshment 
houses,  but  there  are  in  the  vicinity  other  trees  of 
the  same  kind  and  age  in  good  health  although 
hollow.     IV.  Roupell,  Streatham  Hill,  S.  W. 

The  Yucca. — Surely  the  fine  group  of  Yuccas 
represented  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  for  August  18  con- 
sists of  Y.  pendula  not  Y.  gloriosa.  Whether  these 
be  separate  species  or  merely  varieties  of  the  same 
may  be  an  undecided  question,  but  Y.  pendula  is 
far  the  more  desirable  form,  both  on  account  of 
its  more  graceful  habit  and  its  far  greater  frequency 
in  flowering.  Herbert  Maxwell.  [The  species 
shown  was  Y.  recurvilolia,  a  form  of  Y.  gloriosa. 
—Ed.]  

Roses  and  how  to  grow  them,  and  Ferns 
and  how  to  grow  them.  By  G.  A.  Woolson. 
[London  :  Win.  Heinemann]  . — As  these  two 
books  belong  to  the  same  series  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  Both  are  full  of  information  on 
apparently  inexhaustible  topics  and  probably  an 
ever-ready  public  will  appreciate  them.  The 
volume  on  Roses  is  partly  drawn  up  from  articles 
in  The  Garden  Magazine  and  Country  Life  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Barron  furnishes  a  chapter  to 
it.  There  are  plenty  of  illustrations,  and  the  letter- 
press includes  cultural  directions  and  lists  of 
varieties  spited  for  special  uses.  Ferns  and  How 
to  Grow  Them  is  "designed  simply  as  a  practical 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  Fern  culturist." 
""'■ere  is  an  abundance  of  pictures  reproduced 
from  photographs,  and  the  whole  makes  an 
attractive  volume.  It  should  be  noted  that  both 
"  Roses"  and  "Ferns"  are  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  in 
America. 


SOCIETIES. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Apple  Calville  Duquesne.— A  fine  dessert  Apple  in 
season  from  November  to  January.  Fruit  globular,  with  a 
deep  eye  and  short  stalk  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Skin  yellow, 
flushed  with  rose  ;  flesh  white,  flavour  excellent.— Revue 
Horticolc,  August  1G. 

ARISTOLOCHIA         ORNITHOCEPHALA.   —  RcVUC  Horticolc, 

August  16. 

Cypripedium  Germaine  Opoix.— A  cross  between 
"Madame  Coffinet  "  and  C.  Fairrieanum.— Revue  Horticolc, 
July  16. 

Ophiopogon  Regnieri. — Revue  Horticolc,  August  16. 


Mrs.  H.  Ballantine. — We  have  heard  with 
much  regret  of  the  bereavement  of  Mr.  H.  Bal- 
lantine, whose  wife  died  on  the  17th  ult.  Mr. 
Ballantine  is  gardener  to  Baron  Sir  Henry 
Schroder,  The   Dell,   Egham, 

Henry  Luckhurst. — Many  of  our  readers 
will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Luckhurst, 
who  was  horticultural  lecturer  for  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
horticultural  press. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  28. — The  show  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  smaller 
than  usual,  and  theie  were  few  visitors,  London 
now  being  in  the  condition  it  is  customary  to 
describe  as  "empty,"  though  there  are  few  in- 
dications of  this  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

Orchids  were  shown  well,  and  the  display  of 
these  flowers  was  probably  as  good  or  better 
than  any  previously  made  in  the  month  of 
August.  Tire  Orchid  Committee  recommended 
orje  First-Class  Certificate  and  four  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties.  The  Floral  Committee 
recommended  five  Awards  of  Merit,  but  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  did  not  have 
occasion  for  making  any  award  to  novelties. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  however,  made  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  Runner  Beans,  and  a  group  of 
fine  Melon  fruits  came  from  the  Reading  Univer- 
sity College  Gardens.  In  the  afternoon  a  few  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Curtis  on  "  Phenology  in  its  Relation  to  Horti- 
culture "  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 


Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, displayed  three  new  show  Dahlias.  The 
petals  were  not  of  the  best  form,  although  the 
colours  were  good.  He  also  showed  a  new  Cac- 
tus Dahha  named  John  E.  Knight. 

Herr  Henkel,  Darmstadt,  showed  some  in- 
teresting plants  of  Abies  lasiocarpa  var.  Ari- 
zonica  under  the  name  of  A.  Arizonica,  var. 
Argentia.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  raised 
from  seeds  and  others  were  grafted  plants.  The 
seedlings,  which  we  presume  were  of  the  same 
age  as  the  others,  were  about  six  times  as  large. 
This  Californian  Pine,  which  was  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March '2,  1901,  is  remark- 
able for  its  white,  cork-like  bark.  H.  Henkel 
also  showed  some  new  species  of  Nymphaeas. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  five  new  species  of  Vitis,  bet- 
ter known  as  Ampelopsis,  most  of  which  have 
been  described  in  our  columns.  The  most  hand- 
some was  V.  magolophylla.  V.  Henryana 
was  figured  in  these  columns  October  28,  1905, 
and  is  very  decorative.  Senecio  clivorum  was 
shown  in  flower.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
also  filled  a  goodly  portion  of  one  of  the  centre 


Fig.  69. — portion  of  thick,  cream-coloured  corky  bark  of  abies  lasiocarpa, 

var.  arizonica. 


Floral  Committee. 

Present:  PI.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  John  Green,  T.  W.  Tur- 
ner, G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Barr,  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, John  Jennings,  W.  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter,  Chas. 
Jeffries,  E.  T.  Cook,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  T. 
Bennett  Poe,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Amos  Perry,  and  Jas.  Walker. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  E.C.,  staged  an  extensive  collection 
of  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  exhibit  was  very  re- 
presentative, and  the  flowers  embraced  a  wide 
range  of  colour.  Adjoining  the  Cactus  varie- 
ties was  a  collection  of  the  miniature  flowered 
Pompon  Dahlias.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silver  Hill 
Park,  showed  a  number  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias. 
They  were  all  good  flowers,  but  not  distinct 
enough  from  existing  varieties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  will  be  found  described  under 
"  Awards." 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
showed  vases  of  the  large,  coarse-petalled  Dah- 
lias known  as  the  "  Paeony-flowered  "  strain. 
These  flowers  are  suitable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, where  a  bold  effect  is  needed  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  petals,  however,  are  very  coarse, 
and  a  row  of  the  beautiful  Cactus  type,  which 
formed  an  edging  to  the  group,  made  them  ap- 
pear the  more  so  by  comparison.  The  "  Paeony- 
flowered  "  type  appears  to  flag  very  quickly, 
even  if  the  stems  are  placed  in  water. 


tables  with  decorative  flowering  plants — Bego- 
nias of  the  winter  flowering  type,  Ixoras,  green- 
house Rhododendrons,  Eschynanthus  grandi- 
florus.  Swainsonia  galegifolia,  Leonotus  Leo- 
nurus,  Solanum  Wendlandi,  producing  its  mag- 
nificent flowers,  whilst  growing  in  pots  of  very 
small  siae  ;  Crowea  latifolia  major  with  larger 
flowers  than  those  of  the  type,  &c.  All  of  these 
showed  the  excellent  cultivation  for  which  this 
firm  is  renowned.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  N.,  showed  a  batch  of  the 
pretty  Chironia  ixifera  that  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  last  year.  Messrs.  LOW  also  showed 
some  good  Carnations. 

Harry  James  Veitch,  Esq.,  East  Burnham 
Park,  Slough,  showed  spreading  panicles  of  the 
yellow-flowered  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  a  hardy 
shrub  which  was  figured  in  these  columns 
November  5,  1887. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Cannas ;  the 
flowers  showed  the  same  high  culture,  beauty 
of  colour,  and  breadth  of  petal  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  these  flowers  from  the  Swanley 
nursery,  and  the  varieties  were  numerous.  (Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart.,  Leonarlslee, 
Horsham,  Sussex  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook|,  showed 
a  number  of  interesting  hardy  plants  from  hM 
famed    gardens.         A   single    leaf    of    Gunnera 
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manicata  was  large  enough  to  shelter  half  a 
dozen  persons.  The  brilliant  Berberidopsis 
corollina  was  in  fruit.  Calycanthus  floridus 
was  in  both  fruit  and  flower,  and  there  were 
sprays  of  many  other  shrubs,  Lilies,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
again  showed  an  extensive  collection  of 
Gladioli.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Brookfield  Nurseries, 
Olton,  staged  garden  Phloxes  in  all  the  best 
varieties.  A  white  kind  of  exceptionally  dwarf 
habit  attracted  much  attention,  and  will  be 
found  described  under  "Awards."  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perky,  Enfield  Chase,  and  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N.j  showed  a  selection  of  border 
flowers,  and  many  varieties  of  hardy  Nym- 
phoeas.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  showed 
a  seasonable  array  of  hardy  garden  flowers. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Bark  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. ;  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Kent  ;  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maid- 
stone.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L..R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich- 
mond, showed  small  pot  plants  of  Codiaeums 
(Crotons)   in   great  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  ('heal  &  Co.,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
showed  a  very  large  number  of  ornamental 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and  others  in  flower. 
Oaks,  Limes,  Elders,  Honeysuckles,  Maples, 
Ashes,  and  other  hardy  trees  were  shown  with 
variegated  and  curiously  shaped  leaves.  Among 
the  shrubs  in  flower  we  may  instance  Spiraeas, 
Genistas,  Hypericums,  Veronicas,  and  Tamarix. 
Messrs.  Cheal  also  snowed  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  Pompon  and  single-flowered  Dahlias. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Mid- 
dlesex, showed  Cactus  and  show  Dahlias  of 
good  quality.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

ImpatiensOlivieri  was  shown  as  flowerin?  sprays 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dork- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bain).  Sir  Trevor  cultivates  this 
new  flesh-coloured  species  and  I.  Holstii  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  season,  where  the  latter 
species  especially  makes  a  very  fine  display. 

Dahlia  viriditlora,  the  green-flowered  Dahlia,  a 
monstrosity,  which  has  been  frequently  figured  in 
these  pages,  was  shown  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  some- 
what redundantly  honoured  by  the  further  name 
"Doris  Howard." 

AWARDS. 

Single  Dahlia  Fugi  San. — A  good  single  flower, 
of  rich-buff  colour  with  brilliant  red  coloured  ring 
round  the  disc.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal  & 
Sons.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Cactus  Dahlia  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray. — A  variety  of 
brilliant  crimson  colour,  large  size,  good  form, 
and  having  incurved  claw-like  florets.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son.  (Award  of 
Merit.) 

Cactus  Dahlia  Princess  Mary.— A  very  large,  well- 
formed  ilower  with  rolled  florets,  scarcely  so 
incurved  as  those  of  the  preceding  variety.  In 
colour  there  are  shades  of  orange  and  mauve,  the 
general  effect  being  one  of  coral — exceedingly 
pretty.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.  (Award 
of  Merit.) 

Gilia  coronappfolia. — This  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
species  worthy  of  recommendation.  The  fine 
specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark, 
Ltd  ,  Dover,  had  grown  4  feet  high,  and  the 
flowering  portion  was  nearly  2  feet  in  length. 
The  flowers,  as  shown,  are  produced  in  axillary 
clusters,  they  are  brilliant  red  in  colour  with  ten 
fine  white  lines  on  the  interior  of  the  corolla,  two 
on  each  segment.  The  corolla  segments  do  not 
reflex,  but  are  spread  out  flat.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrowly  divided  and  taper  to  a  fine  point.  The 
flowers  are  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
t.  1691,  but  the  spotting  on  the  corolla  segments  is 
shown  too  conspicuously  there,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  has  faded.  In  .  warm  localities 
seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  autumn,  but  in 
other  places  seeds  should  be  sown  and  the  plants 
grown  in  pots  for  planting  out  in  May.  It  is  an 
old  plant,  but  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens.  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Phlox  Tapis  Blanc. — This  is  the  dwarfest  white 
perennial  Phlox,  described  as  never  growing  more 
than  one  foot  in  height.  Some  of  the  plants  shown 
were  not  more  than  half  a  foot.     The  Sowers  are 


pure  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  apart 
from  its  dwarfness  the  quality  is  of  the  best. 
Numerous  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Gunn  & 
Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  Arthur  Dye,  W.  Bolton, 
J.  W.  Odell,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  F.  Menteith 
Ogilvie,  A.  A.  McBean,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  and  J.  Charlesworth. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, were  awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
very  fine  group  composed  largely  of  their  handsome 
hybrid  Orchids,  of  which  in  the  present  group  the 
beautiful  and  variable  Cattleya  Iris  varieties  took 
the  lead,  each  end  of  the  group  having  a  selection 
of  very  fine  varieties  of  it,  scarcely  two  alike  in 
colour,  though  the  greater  part  had  bronzy  sepals 
and  petals  and  some  shade  of  ruby-purple  in  the 
lip.  In  the  centre  were  a  selection  of  the  lilac- 
tinted  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron, 
with  one  plant  of  the  fine  white  B-C.  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  bloom  being  a  model  in  shape  and 
with  a  finely-fringed  labellum,  the  very  hand- 
some Odontoglossum  Othello  and  other  Odonto- 
glossums ;  Miltonia  Hyeana,  with  a  much  larger 
and  more  rose-tinted  flower  than  the  original  shown 
at  the  last  meeting,  three  clear  white-flowered 
plants  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and  C.  Fabia, 
the  neat  Laelio-Cattleya  Alcyone.  Other  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  were  in  the  group,  which  among 
other  fine  varieties  of  species  included  Epidendrum 
confusum,  Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima,  Onci- 
dium  trulliferum,  O.  ornithorhynchum  album, 
Angraecum  japonicum,  Cycnoches  Egertonianum 
vinde,  Sec. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  varied 
and  interesting  group  comprising  many  rare 
Orchids.  In  the  centre  was  an  arrangement  of 
the  singular  and  beautiful  ArachnantheLowii,  four- 
teen drooping  spikes  of  its  extraordinary  flowers 
being  displayed,  the  yellow-ground  basal  ones 
being  very  dissimilar  from  the  others.  The  four 
special  novelties  in  the  group  were  Laelio-Cattleya 
X  elegans  His  Majesty,  Cypripedium  Baron 
Schroder  var.  ardens  (for  both  of  which  see 
Awards),  Laelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  magnifica, 
a  very  large  and  richly-coloured  flower,  and  L.-C. 
Mrs.  Robert  Measures  (L.-C.  elegans  X  L. 
xanthina),  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  hybrid  with 
upright  spikes  of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  were  Indian  yellow  and  the  front  of  the  lip 
violet-purple.  Laelio-Cattleya  "  Henry  Green- 
wood," var.  The  King,  had  a  noble  flower  and 
very  broad,  finely-coloured  lip. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  secured  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  effective  group  made  up  principally 
of  many  specimens  of  the  good  form  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Nysa  (L.  crispa  x  C.  Warscewiczii) 
raised  at  Gatton  Park.  Arranged  with  them  were 
a  very  fine  Cattleya,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley,  a  good 
Laelio  macrostaciiya,  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  the 
pretty  and  now  rare  Oncidium  zebrinum,  good 
Laelio-Cattleya  Phryne  and  L.  C.  Bletchleyensis, 
Dendrobium  rhodostoma,  D.  aureum,  the  pretty 
Spathoglottis  Colmanii,  Cattleya  Parthenia,  and  a 
singular  little  hybrid  raised  at  Gatton  Park 
between  Brassavola  nodosa  grandiflora  and  Laelia 
flava.  In  habit  it  comes  nearest  to  Brassavola 
nodosa,  having  slender  pseudo-bulbs  and  fleshy 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  short  spikes  and  about 
two  inches  across;  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish,  with  purple  spots,  the  lip  being 
white.  The  plant  was  named  Brasso-Lcelia 
fladosa. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  staged  a  small  group 
for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
It  contained  a  plant  of  the  rare  Angrsecum 
caudatum,  with  a  spike  of  six  flowers;  the  sepals 
and  petals  and  the  foot-long  slender  spurs  were 
greenish,  tinged  with  red-brown,  and  the  labellum 
white.  Also  a  box  of  fine  strong  plants  of  the 
handsome  leafed  Dossinia  marmorata,  a  pale 
coloured  Cypripedium  between  C.  Charlesworthii 
and  C.  Dayanum,  C.  x  Unixia  superbum,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  elegans,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  varied 
group  in  which  were  noted  a  selection  of  Den- 
drobium Phalaenopsis,  D.  sanguinolentum,  Cata- 
setum  macrocarpum,  Stanhopeaoculata.S.  Wardii, 
Oncidium     microchilum,    O.    carthaginense,    O. 


oblongatum,  a  very  clear  white  Cattleya  Gaskel- 
liana alba,  and  other  Cattleyas  ;  Phalaenopsis 
violacea,  Low's  variety,  very  fine  in  colour ; 
Lycaste  leucantha,  Cypripediums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  received  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  finely  flowered  plant  of 
Oncidium  Stanleyi  (see  Awards).  With  it  were  a 
very  dark  form  of  O.  curtum,  Oncidium  incurvum 
album,  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse,  several  Laelio- 
Cattleya  elegans,  some  good  examples  of  Odonto- 
glossum Harryanum,  O.  Hunnewellianum,  Cattleya 
Harrisoniana,  C  bicolor,  &c. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  three  very  fine  Orchids, 
of  which  Cattleya  Iris  "  Countess  of  Morley,"  a 
noble  flower  quite  unique  in  colour,  secured  the 
only  First  Class  Certificate  awarded.  The  others 
were  Laelio-Cattleya  Berthe  Fournier  var.  Mrs. 
Benson,  a  very  pretty  and  fragrant  variety  with 
rose-purple  coloured'flowers  having  rosy  crimson 
labellum,  with  fine  gold  lines  at  the  base  ;  and  a 
very  strong  plant  of  Sophro-Cattleya  Chamberlain- 
iana  triumphans,  with  fine  flowers. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr,  Hopkins),  sent  Cattleya  vestalis,  West- 
field  variety  (maxima  x  Dowieana  aurea),  a  good 
light-coloured  flower,  with  the  veihing  of  C. 
maxima  distinctly  shown  in  the  lip;  and  Cattleya 
bicolor,  Westfield  variety,  a  finety  formed  flower 
with  broad  yellowish-green  sepals  and  petals  and 
rose-crimson  lip  with  white  margin  in  front, 

The  Honourable  Walter  Rothschild,  M.  P., 
Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  Arthur  Dye),  again 
sent  the  handsome  Cattleya  Hardyana,  "  Tring 
Park  variety,"  which  had  previously  secured  a 
First-Class  Certificate,  and  a  good  example  of 
Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron  (B. 
Digbyana  X  C.  Warscewiczii). 

E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Park  Lodge,  Eltham  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Carr),  showed  Cypripedium  Olga  Bagshaw 
(callosum  x  oenanthum superbum), apretty hybrid. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
Black),  showed  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
crispum  xanthotes  Charlesworthii  in  fine  condition. 

Col.  H.  Cary  Batten,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol, 
sent  Lycaste  leucantha. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Cattleya  Iris  Countess  of  Morley  (bicolor  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  from  Major G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O. 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  a  very  handsome  class.  Sepals  and 
petals  of  a  pretty  dark  apricot-yellow  tint,  lip 
finely  developed  with  a  yellowish  ground  colour 
tinged  with  clear  rOse-pink. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Sobralia  Lowii,  from  Henry  Little,  Esq., 
Baronshalt.  Twickenham  (gr.  Mr.  Howard).  A 
rare,  dwarf  growing  species  with  small  bright  rose- 
purple  coloured  flowers. 

Lalio-Cattleya  elegant  His  Majesty,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons.  A  very  remarkable  variety  of 
good  size,  fine  colour,  and  producing  a  remarkable 
number  of  flowers,  the  two  spikes  bearing  12  and 
nine  flowers  respectively.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  purple,  and  the  front  of  the  lip  rich  claret- 
purple. 

Cypripedium  Baron  Schroder,  var.  ardens,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  A  fine  variety,  differing 
from  the  original  form  in  the  heavier  and  broader 
dotted  purple  lines  on  the  dorsal  sepal  and  in  the 
generally  darker  tint. 

Oncidium  Stanleyi,  from  Messrs.  Stanley*  Co., 
Southgate.  A  beautiful  natural  hybrid,  supposed 
to  be  a  cross  between  O.  Marshallianum  and  O. 
curtum,  and  bearing  evidence  of  the  former  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  and  the  latter  in  the  lip,  which 
is  large  and  of  clear  yellow  colour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish  with  light-brown  mark- 
ings. The  fine  plant  bore  two  spikes  of  121 
flowers. 

Cultural  Commendation 
To   P.    L.    Hudson,    Esq.,    Pampisford,    Cam- 
bridgeshire, for  a  very  fine  specimen   of   Cypri- 
pedium Charlesworthii  with  15  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A. 
Dean,  A.  R.  Allan,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Parr,  H.  J. 
Wright,  J.  Davis,  J.  Vert,  John  Lvne,  F.  O  Lane, 
Geo.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Willard,  C.  Luster, 
Owen  Thomas,  and  H.  Markham. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
Kent,    showed    a.  collection  of    fruits  including 
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Apples,  Pears,  "Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Melons.  The  hardy  fruits  were  prin- 
cipally of  dessert  varieties,  especially  good  dishes 
of  Apples  being  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess's  Favourite, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Calville  Rouge  Precoce. 
Of  Pears  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Souvenir  du 
Oongres  were  among  the  best.  Of  Plums  there 
were  some  very  fine  fruits  of  the  old  Greengage. 

University  College,  Reading  (Horticultural 
Department:  superintendent!  Mr.  Foster),  staged 
a  collection  of  about  40  Melons  in  many  varieties. 
The  group  was  prettily  decorated  with  trailing 
sprays  of  Ampelopsis  and  other  coloured  foliage. 
Good  examples  of  Earl's  Favourite,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Superlative,  &c,  were  shown. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  an 
interesting  collection  of  dwarf,  runner,  wax- 
podded  and  other  coloured  Beans.  A  good,  long, 
straight  variety  of  dwarf  Bean  is  Princess  of 
Wales.  Among  the  runner  type,  the  now  well- 
known  Abundance  was  shown  in  fine  condition. 
Sutton's  Al  is  also  a  good  Runner  Bean,  the 
pods  being  very  dark  in  colour  and  of  a  large  size. 
vVe  also  noticed  Prize-winner,  Best  of  All,  and  a 
long,  pale-coloured  '.  seedling,  labelled  Seedling 
No.  2.  There  were  also  coloured  varieties  of 
Ueans— blue;  red,  yellow,  &c. ;  the  wax  pods  and 
the  Butter-  Beans  that  are  largely  grown  on  the 
Continent  being  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
More  curious  than  all  are  the  striped  varieties — 
bright  red  on  a  yellow  ground — such  as  Striped 
Red  New  Zealand  and  the  pretty  Fire  Fly.  Mont 
d'Or  is  a  wax-podded  variety  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
yellow. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts., showed  fruit  trees  in  pots:  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Figs.  Nectarines,  and  Peaches.  We  may 
mention  a  fine  plant  of  Apple  Wealthy  and  a  good 
specimen  of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  showed  34  distinct  varieties  of 
Tomatos.  All  the  types  were  included — the  round, 
crinkled,  yellow-fleshed  and  dessert,  the  Cherry, 
the  Currant,  the  Plum,  &c.  Some  very  good  fruits 
of  the  Perfection  type  were  seen.  Adjoining  the 
Tomatos  were  many  ornamental  Gourds. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ABERDEEN. 

August  23,  24,  and  25. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  above  dates 
in  the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  the  use  of 
which  was  kindly  granted  by  the  City  Council. 
The  entries  this  year  were  somewhat  fewer  than 
those  of  last  year,  but  what  was  lacking  in 
numbers  was  amply  made  up  in  quality.  So  far 
as  the  general  arrangements  of  the  marquees 
were  concerned,  much  the  same  plan  as  in  for- 
mer years  was  carried  out  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
J.   B.   Rennett,   Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

A  first  glance  around  showed  that  there  was 
no  entry  in  the  class  for  fables  of  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  arranged  for  effect,  8  feet  by  6  feet. 
The  absence  of  these  beautiful  exhibits  recalled 
to  mind  the  splendid  records  made  in  this  class 
by  Mr.  John  Proctor,  when  head  gardener  to  the 
late  Sir  William  Henderson,  of  Devanha,  Aber- 
deen. The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  flower  went  to  Mr.  Alexander  Breb- 
>.er,  Dalhcbity,  for  Disa  granditiora.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen,  well  grown,  and  having  about 
four  dozen  flower  trusses.  Mr.  Alexander 
Duncan,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen,  took  2nd 
honours  with  a  fine  Ixora  Williamsii.  The 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  specimen  foliage  plant 
was  worthily  gained  by,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brebner, 
Ardo,  Belhelvie,  with  a  specimen  of  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata — a  large  plant,  and  shown  in 
fine  health'.  Second  honours  went  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Kepplestone,  for  a  remarkably  well-grown 
i'andanus  Veitchii.  Ferns  were  a  very  fine 
show.  Mr.  W.  S.  Mackie,  Morken,  Cults,  led 
for  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns ; 
while  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  six 
Ferns  (at  least  three  distinct  varieties)  went 
to  Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  Kepplestone.  The 
collections  of  Orchids  and  Crotons,  for 
which  in  each  case  Mr.  Duncan,  Albyn 
Place,  Aberdeen,  deservedly  carried  off  the  chief 
honours,  were  exceedingly  good.  This  success- 
ful gardener  was  also  placed  first  for  Dracaenas. 
For  Zonal  Pelargoniums  the  Silver  Medal  went 
to  Mr.  William  Mackie,  Morken.  For  the  best 
six  plants  for  table  decoration  the  Silver  Medal 
and  likewise  2nd  place  were  worthily  earned  by 


Mr.  J.  Petrie,  The  Gardens,  Crathes  Castle, 
Kincardineshire.  Other  leading  prizemen  in 
this  division  not  already  mentioned  included  Mr. 
George  Maitland,  Woodside,  Aberdeen ;  Mr. 
A.  Gillespie,  Northfield  Place,  Aberdeen;  and 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mealmarket  Street,  Aber- 
deen. Amateurs  also  made  a  good  display,  and, 
although  their  tables  were  just  a  little  crowded, 
the  show  they  made  evoked  no  little  admiration. 
For  Petunias  they  beat  the  professionals.  The 
leading  places  were  taken  by  Mr.  James  Morgan, 
Roslin  Street,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  George  Mait- 
land, Great  Northern  Road,  Aberdeen. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  drought  experienced  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer,  with  slight  frost  later 
on,  were  not  conducive  to  bringing  flowers,  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  their  fullest  maturity,  and 
those  that  did  survive  that  trying  period  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  violent  thunderstorms 
which  recently  prevailed.  With  all  these  draw- 
backs, however,  the  cut  flowers  upheld  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Aberdeen.  There  was  a  capital  display  of 
Roses,  the  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  24  blooms, 
H.P.  and  H.T.,  or  either,  named,  dissimilar, 
going  to  Mr.  George  McLennan,  Fetteresso 
Castle,  Kincardineshire,  for  a  very  fine  entry. 
Mr.  Alex.  Douglas,  Kepplestone  House,  was 
2nd.  Mr.  A.  Harper,  Rubislaw  Park,  Aberdeen, 
gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  12  blooms, 
his  entry  being  a  very  meritorious  one.  For 
Pompon  Dahlias  and  Cactus  Dahlias  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crozier,  Durris,  Kincardineshire,  took  both  the 
Silver  Medals  with  very  fine  entries.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brebner,  Dalhebity,  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful for  Cactus  Dahlias.  For  12  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers  Mr.  John  Petrie,  ("rathes  Castle, 
deservedly  won  the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
Among  the  other  names  worthy  of  mention  we 
must  include  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Aberdeen 
(Asters)  ;  Mr.  John  Grieve,  Woodside  (French 
Marigolds)  ;  Mr.  William  Coutts,  Ellon ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Douglas,  Kepplestone  House;  Mr. 
Alex.  Grigor,  Fairfield  House,  Aberdeen  ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Mackie,  Morken ;  Mr.  John  Petrie  ; 
Mr.  W.  Coutts,  Ellon :  Mr.  William  Scorgie, 
Springhill  House ;  and  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
Aberdeen.  The  display  of  Sweet  Peas  was  very 
good,  the  best  being  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Grigor,  Fairfield.  The  display  of  bouquets  and 
bouquets  for  table  decoration  were  as  good  as 
have  ever  been  shown  in  Aberdeen — and  that  is 
saying  much.  Mr.  Alexander  Grigor  showed 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  hand  bouquets 
and  brides'  bouquets,  and  also  buttonhole 
bouquets.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  exhibits  in  this  tent  from  Mr.  James 
Strachan,  Cruickshank  Botanic  Gardens,  Aber- 
deen, for  which  he  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
Society's  First-class  Diploma  of  Merit 

Mr  George  Johnston,  florist,  473,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen,  made  his  first  appearance  at 
this  show  as  a  florist,  and  his  handiwork 
evoked  the  admiration  of  all  who  looked  upon 
it.  Mr.  Johnston  carried  off  the  leading  honours 
for  wreaths,  hand  bouquets  (colours),  and  spray 
or  shower  bouquet  of  white  flowers.  Messrs. 
Knowles  &  Sons,  florists,  Aberdeen  and  Kent, 
had  the  leading  prize  for  sprays  suitable  for 
ladies'  wear.  For  Rcses,  Messrs.  Adam  & 
Craigmyle,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  James  Simp- 
son &  Sons,  Dundee,  came  out  grandly,  the 
local  firm's  exhibits  being  greatly  admired  and 
well  worthy  chief  honours. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Considering  the  poor  season  hardy  fruits  were 
well  represented,  and  the  quality  was  good. 
Gooseberries  and  Strawberries  were  not  ex- 
hibited in  such  large  numbers  as  is  usual,  but 
the  quality  was  well  maintained.  Blackberries 
were  the  outstanding  feature,  both  in  quality 
and  numbers.  Grapes  were  poorly  represented, 
and  were  distinctly  under  the  average.  The 
honours  for  Grapes  were  divided  between  Mr.  A. 
Douglas,  Kepplestone  House,  and  Mr.  Petrie, 
Crathes  Castle.  Tomatos  were  of  good  quality 
but  lacking  in  numbers.  Apples  and  Pears  were 
neither  numerous  nor  of  average  quality.  Mr. 
J.  Ferguson,  Linton  Gardens,  Dunecht ;  Mr. 
Petrie,  Crathes  Castle;  and  Mr.  William 
Scorgie,  Springhill  House,  won  prizes  for 
Apples  and  Pears.  Melons  were  rather  poor, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  dull  weather. 
Honourable  mention  in  the  fruit  classes  must 
also  be  made  of  Mr.  William  Harper,  Perth  ; 


Mr.  J.  Smith,  Countesswells ;  Mr.  William 
Coutts,  Ellon;  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Inch- 
garth  :  and  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  Linton  Gardens. 
Vegetables  were  fairly  well  shown.  Potatos 
were  well  represented.  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird, 
Broomhill,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  William  Law- 
son,  Oakland  School,  Aberdeen,  were  the  chief 
winners  in  the  professional  section  for  best  col- 
lections. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Storie  &  Storie,  Glencarse,  near 
Dundee,  had  a  table  of  Apples,  Pears  and 
Plums  in  pots.  Messrs.  Knowles  &  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, had  a  fine  display  of  wreaths,  crosses  and 
bouquets.  Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
showed  a  collection  of  plants  and  flowers,  their 
stand  measuring  over  100  feet  long.  It  proved 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  was  much 
admired.  Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen, 
had  pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  floral  decora- 
tions. It  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  ever  seen 
in  Aberdeen.  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, the  well-known  Rosarians,  were  worthily 
represented.  Their  devices  and  special  exhibits 
of  bouquets,  &c,  excited  much  admiration. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair,  florist,  Aberdeen,  had  a 
choice  display  of  cut  flowers,  including  a  splen- 
did collection  of  American  Tree  Carnations  and 
a  fine  assortment  of  giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  24.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
society,  held  on  this  date  in  Northernhay  Park, 
was,  taken  on  the  whoie,  equal  to  the  standard  of 
past  years,  although  the  absence  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  growers  of  vegetables  was  noticed.  The 
entries  totalled  fewer  than  last  year.  The  exhibits 
of  Grapes  were  a  feature. 

Flowers  :    Open  Classes. 

In  a  class  for  18  Dahlias  of  the  show  and  the 
fancy  types,  in  not  fewer  than  12  distinct  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale, 
Torquay.  Among  his  best  flowers  were  Arthur 
Acock,  Purple  Prince,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh  and  Miss 
Cannell. 

The  similar  class  for  18  Double  Cactus  Dahlias, 
in  12  distinct  varieties,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard,  the  collection  including  Cocka- 
too, Pearl,  Conrad,  and  others.  (A  protest 
was  entered  because  15  varieties  were  shown  in 
this  collection,  but  the  judges  interpreted  the 
reading  of  the  schedule  as  not  fewer  than  12  dis- 
tinct kinds.) 

Competition  was  keen  in  the  class  for  a  decorated 
table  measuring  4  feet  by  8  feet.  The  schedule 
allowed  both  fruit  and  flowers  to  be  used,  but  no 
Orchids.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  W.  Brock,  Esq., 
Paikerswell  (gr.  W.  Rowland),  for  an  exceptionally 
pretty  table,  the  subjects  used  being  Gloriosa 
superba,  Francoa  ramosa,  Montbretias,  Smilax, 
and  Gypsophila. 

Plants. 

W.  Brock,  Esq.,  was  the  only  competitor  in  the 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  good  specimens  of 
Ixora  fulgens,  I.  Williamsi,  Chironia  ixifera, 
Dipladenia  amahile,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Mr.  Brock  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns,  with  fine  specimens. 
The  best  six  Adiantums,  in  distinct  varieties, 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  C.  Hearn,  Alphington  (gr. 
G.  J.  Anning).  The  plants  included  A.  decorum, 
A.  grandiceps,  A.  Veitchii,  and  A.  cuneatum. 

Mr.  Brock  was  again  to  the  front  for  a  collection 
or  group  of  plants  arranged  in  an  oval  and  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  11  feet  x  15  feet.  The  principal 
subjects  in  the  exhibit  were  Codiaeums,  Abutilons, 
Coleus,  Humeas,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and 
Lilium  auratum.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
Mr.  O.  Burton,  Digby's,  for  a  nice  group  in  which 
standard  Fuchsias  were  effectively  introduced. 

Mr.  Burton  was  also  1st  for  six  specimen 
Fuchsias,  for  six  single  flowered  tuberous-rooting 
Begonias,  for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  for  six 
Coleus.  In  the  classes  for  six  double-flowered 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  six  Caladiums,  six 
Gloxinias,  and  three  pots  of  Liliums.  H.  Towns- 
end,  Esq.,  Exeter  (gr.  E.  Phillips),  won  1st  prize 
in  each  case,  his  Caladiums  being  especially  good. 
Competition  in  the  specimen  plant  classes  was  far 
from  strong  ;  in  several  cases  there  was  but  a  single 
entry. 

Mrs.  C.  Hearn  won  the  1st  prize  for  foliage 
Begonias. 
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Cut  Flowers. 

The  best  12  bunches  of  hardy  or  perennial 
rlowers  in  distinct  kinds  were  shown  by  Col. 
Sanfokd,  Nynehead  Court  (gr.  S.  Kitley),  '2nd 
Mrs.  Savile,  Barley  House  (gr.  J.  Kogers). 
Among  the  prizewinners  in  the  separate  classes 
for  cut  flowers  were  Messrs.  B.  C.  Shepherd,  J. 
Copp,  Mrs.  Webber  Incledon,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Heathcote,  Dr.  Samwavs,  Sir  Dudley  Duck- 
worth King  and  Col.  Gundry  (gr.  A.  Shackelton). 
Colonel  Gundry's  Sweet  Peas  were  remark- 
ably fine,  being  large  and  with  long  stems. 
Notable  varieties  in  his  exhibits  were  Bolton's 
Pink,  Helen  Lewis,  John  Ingman,  Gladys  Unwin, 
King  Edward  VII.,  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton. 

Fruit. 

For  the  President's  Challenge  Cup  and  special 
prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits 
there  was  strong  competition.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth  King,  Wear 
House  (gr.  S.  Baker)  ;  2nd,  H.  St.  Maur,  Stover 
Park  (gr.  G.  Richardson). 

The  premier  collection  contained  White  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Royal  Jubilee  Melon, 
Humboldt  Nectarine,  Hale's  Early  Peach,  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  were  also  shown  by  Sir  Dudley  King 
He  was  also  1st  for  Black  Alicante  Grapes  with 
three  well-grown  bunches. 

For  Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  Messrs.  B.  C.  Shepherd  and  H.  St.  Maur 
were  1st,  respectively. 

The  best  Peaches  were  displayed  by  J.  H.  Ley. 
Esq.,  Trehill  (gr.  J.  S.  Harding),  he  having 
beautiful  fruits  of  Hale's  Early. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Shepherd  had  the  best  Nectarines. 

Mrs.  Knight-Bruce,  Exminster  (gr.  J.  Way), 
had  the  best  green,  or  white-fleshed  Melon  in  a 
small  but  highly-flavoured  fruit  of  Hero  of 
Lockinge. 

The  premier  dish  of  Pears  of  any  variety  was 
shown  by  Sir  Dudley  King,  the  kind  being 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  of  superb  quality  and 
very  beautiful  in  colour. 

The  1st  prize  for  dessert  Apples  went  to  Col. 
Sanford. 

For  culinary  Apples  Mrs.  C.  Hearn  and  Rev. 
E.  E.  Heathcote  were  equal  1st  with  Ecklinville 
Seedling  and  Lord  Suffield  respectively. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Hamilton-Gell,  Winslade  (gr. 
G.  T.  Barnes),  was  1st  in  a  class  for  yellow  Plums 
with  Jefferson's  Gage,  and  for  purple  or  red  Plums 
(not  Gages)  with  Kirke's  Seedling. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ley  had  the  best  Morello  Cherries, 
and  Dr.  Samways  the  best  Red  Currants. 

Vegetables. 

The  prize  for  a  collection  which  included  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Eclipse 
Tomato,  Tender  and  True  Parsnip,  Best  of  All 
Runner  Beans,  Dobbie's  Selected  Red  Celery, 
New  Intermediate  Carrot,  Dobbie's  Champion 
Leek,  and  Factor  Potato  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley, 
Trehill;  2nd,  B.  C.  Shepherd,  Esq.  (gr.  J. 
Stuckey.) 

The  Onions  were  exceptionally  good,  the  1st 
prize  for  these  being  taken  by  Sir  Dudley  King  : 
2nd,  T.  Kekewich,  Esq  ,  Peamore  (gr.  J.  Abra- 
ham). 

Mr.  T.  Kekewich  was  1st  in  a  keen  competition 
for  Carrots,  both  in  the  class  for  Horn  varieties, 
and  the  long  or  intermediate. 

The  1st  prize  for  Beet  was  awarded  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth  (gr.  J.  Vickery),who  was  also  1st 
for  Kidney  Potatos. 

Sir  Dudley  King  was  1st  for  Tomatos  with 
the  variety  Eclipse. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  exhi- 
bited their  new  Rehmannia  "Pink  Perfection," 
a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli,  including  Groff's 
Canadian  Hybrids  in  the  new  blue  shades,  Den- 
dromecon  rigidum  and  other  interesting  new 
plants.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Smale  and  Son,  Torquay, 
showed  their  new  Dahlia  Jeanne  Charmet,  and 
a  pretty,  deep  pink  decorative  Dahlia  named 
Phyllis;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  a 
Cactus  Dahlia  of  bright  pink  shade  named  Krem- 
hilda,  and  a  fine  batch  of  Solanum  Wendlandi. 
Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  showed  their  new 
varieties  of  Sweet  Sultan,  also  Dahlias,  and  Roses. 

Other  exhibits  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Walters,  Exeter ;  Saunders  &  Biss,  horticultural 
builders,  and  TurLiN  &  Sons,  Newton  Abbot. 


AGRICULTURAL,    MARKET   GAR. 

DENERS'    &    COTTAGERS' 

INDUSTRIAL   SHOW. 

August  21. — In  the  grounds  of  Norton  Park, 
Bredon's  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury  (by  the  kind 
permission  of  Miss  Woodhull),  the  Bredon's 
Norton  and  District  Agricultural,  Market  Gar- 
deners and  Cottagers  held  their  first  horticul- 
tural show  on  the  above  date. 

The  gathering  owed  its  success  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  Edith  Bradley, 
who  is  already  well  known  in  the  agricultural 
world,  and  more  especially  to  women  agricul- 
turists, being  a  firm  believer  in  the  part  which 
women  can,  and  will  take  in  its  lighter  branches, 
and  that  by  starting  a  new  movement  in  this 
particular  district  it  would  prove  to  throw  open 
wider  the  door  for  women's  employment,  and 
stem  the  tide  of  those  who  would  otherwise  turn 
their   backs  to  the  land. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Show  was  formally  opened 
by  Lord  Coventry.  Miss  Bradley  read  a  report 
in  which  she  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Show 
might  become  an  annual  one,  and  also  the  satis- 
faction it  gave  her  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
a  woman  had  carried  off  the  1st  prize  for  Cot- 
tage Gardens. 

Lord  Coventry  said  that  for  some  time  past 
he  had  wished  to  start  a  co-operative  bank,  on 
the  lines  of  those  already  working  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  but,  for  various 
reasons,  amongst  them  the  want  of  a  good  secre- 
tary, such  a  plan  had  so  far  been  impossible. 
Then,  speaking  to  the  farmers,  his  Lordship  said 
he  should  like  to  see  more  Corn  grown  in  Eng- 
land,  for  if  cut  off  from  our  grain  imports,  we 
should  have  but  one  month's  supply  in  the 
country.  If  Parliament  would  give  power  to  the 
various  County  Councils  to  buy  stacks  of  Corn 
from  the  farmers,  and  keep  the  grain  for  national 
use,  in  case  of  war,  this  would,  in  some  measure, 
prevent  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
should  war  occur. 

The  entries  for  exhibits  were  over  375,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  being  models  and  plans 
for  a  single  and  pair  of  cottages,  the  price  of 
the  former  to  be  £400,  and  of  the  latter  £500  to 
£600,  the  prizes  being  gi\en  by  Miss  Woodhull, 
who  intends  to  erect  the  building  on  her  own 
estate,  should  the  model  meet  with  her  approval. 
The  cottage  awards  were  not  given  at  the  Show. 
One,  a  beautiful  little  model  of  a  single  six- 
roomed  cottage,  inscribed  "  Pro  Bono  Publico," 
was  charming,  both  in  colour  and  design,  with 
its  quaint  perch  and  long  low  windows. 

Facing  this  exhibit  was  a  stand  of  bottled 
fruit,  exhibited  by  the  Bredon's  Norton  School 
of  Gardening.  Asparagus,  fresh  and  green  as 
when  cut  in  the  garden,  and  many  delectable 
fruits,  were  temptingly  displayed. 

The  centre  of  the  tent  was  given  to  Cottage 
exhibits,  fruit  and  vegetables,  seven  entries  for 
table  decorations,  and  the  "  Mercia  Antique 
Stall." 

Demonstrations  were  given  during  the  after- 
noon in  :  Fruit  Bottling,  by  Miss  May  Crooke  ; 
Bee-Driving,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Davenport,  Wor- 
cester County  Council;  and  Butter-Making  and 
Milk  Bottling,  by  Miss  Jean  Mason,  N.D.D.,  of 
the   Far  Forest   Dairy. 

At  3.30  a  parade  of  tradesmen's  and  market 
gardeners'  turn-outs  took  place.  A  novel  com- 
petitor was  a  woman  market  gardener,  who  was 
attractively  attired  in  red  coat  and  cap  ;  she  is 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  Daughter 
of  Certs.         

SCHEDULE     RECEIVED. 


MARKETS. 


Winchester  Horticultural  Societv's  autumn  flower 
show,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  November  13, 14, 
in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester. 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETY. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

— On  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.  about  40  members  and 
friends  of  the  above  society  visited  the  famed  gardens  of 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  the  residence  of  Sir  Edmund  G. 
Loder,  Bart.  Many  objects  of  interest  in  these  gardens 
make  up  a  collection  rarely  met  with,  and  not  only 
the  plants,  but  the  beautitul  undulating  landscape  in 
its  natural  picturesqueness  claims  attention  in  every 
respect.  Sir  Edmund,  whilst  being  a  keen  horticul- 
turist, is  also  a  zoologist  of  no  mean  repute,  and  his 
collection  of  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world  enhances 
the  interest  of  the  place.  Mr.  Cook,  the  gardener  and 
an  old  member  of  the  society,  personally  conducted  the 
visitors  through  the  gardens,  and  nothing  was  lacking  on  his 
part  to  make  the  visit  enjoyable. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  August  29. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  tho  subjoined 
repoits.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kiuduess  of  several  otthe  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.) 

Cut  Flowers.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.bchs. 
Calla  asthiopica.per 

dozen  

Centaurea   cyanus, 

doz.  bunches... 

—  suaveolens     ... 
Coreopsis     grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 
bunches 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

—  Malmaisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Eucliaris      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus,  various, 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

—  1  he  Bride 

—  Brenchleyensis, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila  ele- 
gaus,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  paniculata 
Gaillardias  — 
Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  caiululiiin,  per 
bunch  

—  lancif  o  li  urn. 
rubruui  and 
album 

—  tigiiuum,  per 
bunch  .. 

—  longiilorum  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 


s.d.  Sid. 

16-26  Mignonette,  dozen 
bunches 

2  6-40    Monlbretia,  dozen 

Odontoglossum 
10-20  crispum,      per 

3  0-40  dozen    blooms 

Pancratiuins,    doz. 
fls.        ...        ... 

16-20  Pelargon'iivms, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,    doable 
16-30  scarlet 

Poppies  (Iceland^, 
10-26  per  dz.  bnchs. 

3  0-80     —  Shirley 

J'yrethrums,  dozen 
9  0-12  0  bunches 

Rhodanthe,  per  da. 
16-26  bnuches 

Roses,   12  blooms, 
Niphetos 
3  0-40      —  BriJeiiii.ii. 1    ... 

—  Ka  i  ser  i  n  A. 
16-20  Victoria 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

9  0-12  0  tout      

3  0-40      —  C.  Merme4      ... 

—  General  Jacque- 
10-20  hilnot 

—  in  bunches,per 
dozen 

2  0-30     —  Liberty 

2  6-40     —  Madame  Chat- 

2  0-30  euay     

2  0-30     —  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

—  from  the  open, 
16-20  various   kinds, 

per  dz.  bnclis. 
Scabiosa.  per  doz. 
16-20  bunches 

Statice,  per  dozen 
16-30  bunches 

16-26   Steplianotis,     per 

dozen  trusses 
6  0-90  Stocks  (double 
U  0-12  0  white)  per  doz, 

bunches 
2  0-30  ,S.weet     Peas,    per 

doz.  bunches  .. 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


26-3  0 


3  0-50 


10-20 
1-0-  1  6 


16-26 
2  0-30 


10-20 
10-16 


10-20 


10-20 
10-18 


10-16 


2  0-40 
10-20 


10-26 
10-26 


2  0-50 


3  0-50 


,.     2  0-40 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus    plu- 
mosus,       long 

trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — short  sprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Adiantuin      cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,    English,    p. 

dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d 

Fern  (French),  doz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-50 

5  010  0   Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 
16-20  dozen  bunches    20-30 

.Hardy  Glasses, per 
0  6-09  doz.  bunches...     20-30 

0  6-10    Ivy-leaves,   bronze    16-20 

—  long  trails  per 
4  0-60  bundle...        ...     10-20 

2  6-30     —  short   gree»V 

doz.  bunches...  2  0-30 
10-16  Moss,  per  gross  ...  40-50 
16-20    Myrtle,  per  dozen 

bunches  -,..  2  0-50 
0  9-16    Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails    20-50 


Plants  in  Pots,  4c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii.per  dozen  6  0-80 
Aralia    Sieboldi, 

per  dozen      ...    4  0-60 

—  larger  9  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0* 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

6  0-9  0 
6  0-80 


sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri, doz. 

—  ten  uissimus 
per  dozen      ...    8  0-10  0 

Asters,  per  dozen     3  0-60 

Begonias  (tuber- 
ous), per  dozen    4  0-50 

Bouvardias,       per 

dozen 6  0-80 

Campanula  iso- 
phylla  alba, 
per  dozen     ...    4  0-60 

—  Mayi 4  0-60 

C  h  r  ysanthemums, 

best      12  0-24  0 

—  smaller  ...    5  0-80 

—  segetum         ...    3  0-60 
Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-  90 

—  in  flower        ...  18  0-24  0 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen    9  0-18  A 
Coleus        3  0-CC 


s.d.  s.d. 
Coreopsis  ...        ...    4  0-  G  o 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
Cyperus  alternifo- 
lius,  dozen     ._ 

—  laxus,  per  doz 
Dracaenas,  per  doz. 
Euonymus,        per 

dozen  ...        ... 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per ioo 

—  in    siiKtll 
large  CO's 


and 


4  0-  5  (t 
4  0-50 
9  0-24  l) 

4  0-90 

7  0-10  0 

16  0-25  0 


48"sL 
:   dozen  ... 

—  in     32's, 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elaslica 
dozen  ... 

—  repens,perdoz. 
Fuchsias^  per  doz. 
*HydrangeaHoiJten- 

sia,  per  dozen 

—  paniculata 
Kentia    ,  Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forsteriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium  auratum  ..-  18  0-24  0 

—  longiflor  urn, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-13  0 

—  lancif  olinin, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0  24  0 


per 

...    4  0-10  0 
per 

„  10  0-18  0 
per 

9  0-]s  0 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

8  0-18  0 
6  0-18  0 
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Plants  in  Pots;  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd,). 

s.d.  s.d. 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen       ;..1 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Mignonette,     '  per 

dozen  

Pelargoniums 

(Zonals),      per 

dozen  

—  Ivy-leaved,  per 

dozen  


s.d.  s.d. 

18.0-30  0 

4  0-80 

4  0-60 

3  0-50 

5  0-80 

Petunias,  double, 
,    ,  per  doz. 

—  43'  s       

—  single 

Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 
Roses,per  dozen  .. 
Selaginella,  dozen 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena  MissWill- 
mott,  per  doz.. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0-40 

4  0-60 
3  0-40 

3  0-50 
12  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

6  0-10  0 
4  0-60 


Apples     (English) 
J  sieve 

—  English,  p.  bhl. 
Apricots  (French), 

per  bos 

1  —  i  sieve 

Bananas,  butich: 

—  No.  1  quality... 

—  No.  2  quality... 
_  Extra  quality... 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch  

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Blackberries,  peck 
Currants  (English), 

—  black,  J  sieve... 

—  English   pecks 

—  4  sieve,  Red  ... 
Damsdns,  J  sieve 
Figs,  per  dozen  ... 
Grapes    (English), 

Black  Hambro, 
per  lb. 

—  Alicante 

—  Colmars 

—  Eriglish,  Mus- 
cat, perlb. 

Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), £  sieve  ... 

Greengages 
(French),  p. box 

—  French,  ^  sieve 

—  ,,  £  sieve 
Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples,  p.  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Melons,  each 

—  Valencia,   case 


s.d.  s.d. 


10-36 
2  6-50 

10-19 
10  0    — 

'6  6-7  6 
5  6-66 
8  0^  8  6 

9  6-10  6 
4  6-60 
0  8-13 
4  0    — 

7  6-86 

3  0-36 

4  0-46 

5  0-6  0 
10-80 

0  6-  1  6 
0  9-14 
10-30 

10-20 

20-30 

1  10-  2  0 
4  0-90 
3  6-50 

10  0-16  6 
18  0-23  U 
0  10-  1  0 

2  0 

7  0-90 


s.d.  s.d. 
Nectarines,  English  4  (M8  0 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 5  0-60 

—  Brazils,     new, 

per  cwt.         ...  45  0    — 

—  Spanish,  p.  bag  42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 

bag       24  6    — ' 

—  Monkey  Nuts, 

per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts, dried, 

cwt 35  0    — 

— Chestnuts, Italian, 

per  bag  ...  13  6-15  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-13  6 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Murcia  ...  16  0-18  0 
Peaches  (English), 

per  dozen      ...    3  0-18  0 

—  French,  J  sieve    5  6-66 

—  boxes 14-20 

Pears  (English),  £ 

sieve    3  0-50 

—  English.bushel    5  0-60 

—  French,     Wil- 
liams, boxes ...    2  6-30 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, crates...    5  9-10  0 

—  Californian,pr. 

case     6  0-80 

Pineapples,  each...  19-36 
Plums      (English), 

i  sieve 4  0-76 

—  French,  box  ...    0  8-13 

—  French,  £  sieve    3  0-60 

—  Calif  ornian, 

boxes 5  6-12  0 

Raspberries,      per 

putt 0  4    0  6 

—  per  peck        ...    2  0-30 


distras  still  maintain  their  prices,  but  as  these  are  now, over 
plentiful  in  some  nurseries  they  may  not  continue  to  do  so. 
Cyperus  alternifolius  is  in  good  condition  now,  but  this 
plant  is  not  such  a  favourite  as  formerly.  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata  which  was  much  in  demand  a  few  years  ago  can- 
not be  sold  easily. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Trade  continues  to  be  very  uncertain,  and  prices  are  very 
low.  Lilium  longiflorum  has  been  down  to  Is.  per  bunch, 
for  good  blooms,  L.  lancifolium  album  has  sold  at  6J.  to  Is. 
per  bunch,  L.  lancifolium  melpomene  and  L.  tigrinum 
are  also  good.  Roses  are  now  a  little  dearer,  or,  at  least, 
some  of  them  are,  but  it  is  difficult  to  quote  prices.  After 
the  best  have  been  selected  the  remainder  have  to  be 
sold  for  what  little  they  will  fetch,  and  hawkers  take 
them  out  in  large  baskets.  Carnations  do  not  sell  much 
better;  there  are  still  a  few  fairly  good  "  Malmaisons." 
and  "American"  or  "tree"  Carnations  are  almost  as 
good  now  as  they  were  early  in  the  season.  Sweet 
Peas  are  nearly  finished  for  the  season,  they  have  been 
marketable  since  early  in  February.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is  over  plentiful  ;  Gardenias,  Stephanotis,  Tuberoses, 
Eucharis,  &c,  are  all  well  supplied,  and  Gladioli,  Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis,  and  other  hardy  flowers  are  over  abundant. 
Asters,  in  distinct  colours,  are  seen  all  round  the  market,  but 
now  there  are  fine  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  fewer  Asters 
will  be  needed.  The  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  blooms  now 
coming  in  would  realise  more  money  in  October.  A.  H., 
Coverit  Garden,  Wednesday,  Aug.  29,  1906.  ^ 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0 


0  4- 
0  3- 


1  6- 
1  0- 


Beans,  Broad  (Eng-- 
lish),  per  bush. 

—  Home  grown, 
per  lb   .. 

—  Channel  Island 
Beetroot,  bushel  ...  0  10-  1  0 
Broccoli,      sprout- 
ing, per  bushel 

—  per  doz. 
Cabbages,   Spring, 

per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel 
Carrots, French  pad   3  0 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed 

—  new,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally     

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Indian' Corn,  dozen 

Leeks;  12  bundles 

Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

dozen  

.  Marrows,  per  doz. 

—  per  tally 
Mint,  per  dozen  ... 
Mushi  ooms[Uouse) 

per  lb 

—  Buttons,  per  lb. 


1  6    — 
10-20 


2  0-26 

40,- 

3  0-60 

1  6-,2  0 

2  0-  2  I) 
18-20 


18  0-20  0 
30  — 
16-30 


2  0 

3  0- 
2  6- 
2  0- 

0  6- 
0  9- 


Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Valencia), 
case      

—  Egyptian,  bag- 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  French,  k  ba^.. 

—  Spring,  dozen 
bunches 

Parsley,  i2bunches 

—  bushel 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel 

Potatos  (new) :— 

—  English,  en  t— 
Spring,  greens,  per 

bushel ...        ,,. 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos:— 

—  English,  per 
12  lbs 

—  small,  selected 
pec  L2  lbs. 

—  Seconds,  per 
12  lbs 

—  Fre  neb,  per 
crate    

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bags     

Turnip  Tops,  bush. 
Watercress,     per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 

1  0-  1  G 

GO- 6  6 
4  6-50 

3  6-40 

2  3    — 

10    - 
in    1  G 

2  6    — 

3  0-  4  G 

4  0-50 


1  3 


2  6-30 
19-23 


2  6-36 

1  0-  1  G 
10  — 
10-16 

0  6    — 


Remarks.— English  Tomatos  are  still  very  plentiful  and 
3s.  for  12  lbs.  is  the  top  price  now  obtainable.  Nectarines 
are-  scarce.  Peaches  are  a  little  dearer  owing  to  less 
quantities  arriving  at  the  present  time.  Trade  is  steadily 
improving.  E.  H.  Rides,  Coveni  Garden,  Wednesday,  August 
22,  1906. 

POTATOS. 

Lincblns,  60s.  to  65s.  ;  Bedfords,  60s. ;  Kents,  65s.  to  70s. ; 
Blacklands,  55s.  to  60s.  Trade  is  very  dull.  John  Bath,  32 
and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

The  market  now  presents  only  a  very  dull  appearance. 
In  flowering  plants  Chrysanthemums  are  the  leading  feature, 
and  sell  fairly  well,  besides  the  pot-plants,  many  of 
which  are  now  very  good,  large  quantities  are  taken  up  from 
the  ground  and  sold  in  boxes  for  planting.  Asters  are  also 
sent  to  market  in  the  same  condition  and  are  useful  for  fill- 
ing up  spaces  in  the  garden  where  annuals  and  other  early 
flowers  have  passed  away.  Asters  in  pots  realise  very  low 
unremunerative  prices.  There  are  still  good  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, also  a  few  Ivy-leaved  sons,  but  the  "  shows"  and 
"  regals"  are  now  nearly  finished  for  the  season.  Liliums,of 
various  sorts,  and  Campanulas  are  good  from  several 
growers,  but  there  are  alsot  some  very  poor  plants  of  Cam- 
panula. Doubie  Zinnias,  Coreopsis,  and  Verbenas  are  still 
1  tory.  "White  Marguerites  are  plentiful.  Most  of  the 
Fern  .rowers  continue  to  keep  their  stands  well  filled  with 
useful  plants.  ,It  is  remarkable  that  Palms  are  now  cheaper 
in  Covent  Garden  market  than  they  are  in  Belgium.    Aspi- 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 


B.  S.  Williams    &  Son,  Victoria   &   Paradise  Nurseries, 

Upper  Holloway,  London,  N — Bulbs. 
Tilley  Bros.,  133,  London  Road,  Brighton— Bulbs. 
Wm.  Paol  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts— Bulbs. 
W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate— Bulbs. 
Robt.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham— Bulbs. 
Wills  St  Seoar,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  South  Kensington, 

London — Bulbs. 
David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  -Bulbs. 
J.  Murray  &  Sons,  457,  New  Cross  Road,  Deptford— Bulbs. 
Clark  Brothers  &  Co.,  65,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle— Spring 

Flower  Roots. 
William  Laing,  Sutton,  Surrey— Bulbs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.— Bulbs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London— Bulbs. 
Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  Deansgate,  Manchester— Bulbs. 
Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork— Bulbs. 
Thos.  Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool— Bulbs. 
Dobie  &  Mason,  11,  Oak  Street,  Manchester— Bulbs. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge— Bulbs. 
J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York  and  Leeds— Bulbs. 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  and  Enfield,  London,  N.— • 

Bulbs  and  Tubers,  and  new  and  rare  hardy  plants. 

FOREIGN. 

Anglo-Dutch  Nursery  Co.,  Castricum,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland— Bulbs  and  flower  roots. 

W.  Smeenk  &  Son.  Backenhagen  Nurseries,  near  Delden, 
Holland -General  Nursery  Stock. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cm,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris- 
Cereals,  Forage  Plants,  Grasses,  &c. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Rhubarb. — Will  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  please  state  their  experience  of  the  variety 
of  Rhubarb  known  as  Burbank's  Winter  Red  ? 
Does  most  of  it  persistently  run  to  seed  ?  J.  P., 
King's  Norton. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arabis  Diseased  :  Fairmill.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  white  rust,  Cystopuscandidus.  The 
disease  has  probably  spread  from  some  neighbour- 
ing cultivated  plant  or  weed,  as  the  fungus  occurs 
on  every  plant  belonging  to  the  wallflower 
family.  Infection  only  takes  place  during  the 
seedling  stage,  hence  if  the  seed  bed  is  made  in 
soil  that  is  not  infected  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
disease  appearing  again. 

Books  ;  T.  C.  An  account  of  Douglas'  life  was 
published  many  years  ago  in  Sir  William 
Hooker's  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
that  work,  but  a  condensed  account  is  given  in 
the  Manual  of  Coniferts  published  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
You  might  refer  also  to  the  recently  issued 
■work,  Portraits  of  Botanists.  Details  of  Drum- 
mond's  career  might  also  be  found  in  Sir 
William  Hooker's  work  already  referred  to. 
A  very  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  both  the 
botanists  mentioned  is  given  in  a  Biographical 
Index  of  British  and  Irish  Botanists,  by  Britten  & 
Boulger,  and  published  by  West,  Newman  &  Co. 

Bouvardias,  &c.,  Injured:  M.P.  TheBouvardias 
are  injured  by  a  fungus,  Botrytis  cinerea.  This 
suggests  that  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  too 
damp  an  atmosphere.  Spray,  or  better,  immerse 
the  affected  shoots  in  a  solution  of  water  contain- 
ing a  wineglassful  of  formalin  to  the  gallon. 
The  Asplenium  is  injured  by  thrips. 


Dahlia  Flower  Buds  Failing  to  Open  :  /.  W.  M. 
We  cannot  assign  any  reason  for  the  flowers  not 
opening.     There  is  no  disease  present  .to  account 
for  it. 
Honey  Dew  :  H.  W.     There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Honey  Dew  which  drops  from 
the  leaves  of  Lime  trees  is  due  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  the  agency   of  insects,  the  insect 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter  being 
one  of  the  Aphides  Pterocallis  tiliae,  though  it  is 
possible  in    places   that   some   other  species  is 
associated  with  it. 
Names   of   Fruits  :  G.  H.  W.     Apple  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.— Nectarine.     Peaches:    1,   Sea  Eagle;  2, 
Nectarine   Peach;     3,    Princess    of    Wales;   4, 
Not  recognised.     The  Nectarines  were  over-ripe 
when  packed  and  were  in  a  state  of  pulp  when 
received.      You    ask     for    a    list    of    the    best 
early    and   late   varieties   of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines.    Peaches.  Early :  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early.     Late: 
Golden    Eagle,   Lady   Palmerston,    Gladstone, 
Walburton  Admirable.    Nectarines.   Early  :  Car- 
dinal, Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier  ;  Late,  Victoria 
— good  when  grown  under  glass  and  of  excellent 
flavour,  green ;    Spenser,  Newton.     Pine  Apple 
is  also  an  excellent  variety,  but  it  is  not  so  late  in 
ripening  as  above.  Grape.  The  best  black  variety 
for  size  and  flavour  is  Madresfield  Court. — In- 
terested. 1,  Stirling  Castle  ;  2,  Bismarck  ;  3,  Belle 
de  Pontoise  ;  4,  Lady  Sudeley  ;  5,  Lady  Lennox. 
Will  correspondents  sending  fruits  to  be  named 
kindly  forward  them  when  fully  matured.     It  is 
difficult  to   identify  Apples  and    Pears    wjien 
they  are  little  more  than  half-grown. 
Names  of  Plants  :  D.  E.     Leycesteria  formosa. 
— J.   M.     Photinia  serrulata. — H.    W.   Colutea 
arborescens,   the    Bladder   Senna. — D.   M.   L. 
Weigela   (Diervilla)    rosea. — Hoitus.      1,    Sem- 
pervivum  Lindleyi ;    2,   Cotyledon  farinosa ;  3, 
Cotyledon  lingusefolia ;  4,  Mesembryanthemum 
polyanthum  ;    5,    Iberis    sp.    probably   semper- 
virens;  6,  Lamiummaculatum. — 3.L.  Withania 
coagulans.— Rapier.     Certainly  not  Tarragon. — 
Doubt.     1,    2,    3  and   5,  we  are  in  doubt   also, 
as  well  we  may  be  from  such  specimens ;    4, 
Sedum  Ewersii  ;    6,  Senecio  maritima  ;  7,  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum  ;  8,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima; 
9,  Vallotta  purpurea.      Next  time  send  better - 
specimens,  our  time  is  precious. — J.  M.  Probably 
Campanula  isophylla,  but  why  trouble  us  with 
such  a  wretched    scrap  ?      It  is  not  fair  to   us 
or   our   readers   to   whom   our   time  is  due,  to 
do  so.— Zebra.    Statice  sinuata. —  W.H.L.    Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  miserable  scrap  sent.     If  that  is  the  plant, 
you  can  move  it  in  the  autumn.     It  is  a  most 
desirable  winter-flowering  plant. — E.  C.  L.     1, 
Cupressus,    we    cannot    tell    which    one,    but 
probably  C.  sempervirens  ;  2,  Retinospora  pisi- 
feraaurea,  really  a  form  of  Cupressus  ;  3,  Pseu- 
dotsugaDouglasi,  once  called  taxifolia  ;  4,  Abies 
concolor;  5,  probably  the  Deodar,  Cedrus  Deo- 
dara. — B.  B.,  Dunstable.     Ruellia  macrantha  — 
A.M.,  Londonderry.     1,  Statice  sinuata  (yellow 
form);  2,   Statice  latifolia. —  / .  A'.,  Hudderslicld. 
Olearea  Haastii. — Pinelnirst.     1,   Rhus   cotinus  ; 
2,  Abies  Pinsapo ;   3,  Thuya  gigantea.     Apple 
next  week. 
Peas  Injured  :  A.  B.C.    No  fungus  is  present  on 
the  pods  ;   we  believe  the  rusty  appearance  is 
caused  by  thrips. 
Plum  Leaf  Blister  :   B.  H.  B.     The  injury  is 
caused  by  the  Pear  leaf  blister  mite  Phytoptus 
piri.      It  is   now   too   late  to  do  anything  this 
season,  but  to  prevent  recurrence  next  year  spray 
when  the  leaf-buds  are  opening  with   a  mixture 
consisting  of  one  ounce  of  soft  soap  and  a  wine- 
glassful   of    paraffin    thoroughly    mixed    in    a 
gallon  of  rainwater. 
The    Nunnery    Gardens,  Isle    of    Man. —We 

take  note  of  your  letter. 
Tomatos:    A.  B.     Tomato   rust,    Cladosporium 
fulvum.     Burn  the  affected  plants  and  syringe 
the  others  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Communications  Received.— D.  P.  &  Sons— Hugh  R.  M.- 
W.  W.  Naunton  (with  thanks)_E.  S.— J.  M.— H.  L.  U.— 
H.J.  M.-T.  B.  S.-A.  C.  J.— D.  Roberts-T.  E.  A.-A. 
D.  W.— L.  G,  R.— F.  L.— Doubtful— F.  C.  S.— R.  L.  1- 
W  H  C— F.  M.— J. C—  W.Gardiner— J.  Brown— ohlons 
— S.  A.— J.  O'B.-S.  W.  F.-W.  M.-E.  H.  J.-W.  1].  H. 
The  following  communications  have  been  received  too 
late  to  be  attended  to  in  this  week's  issue.  —  MonreitD. 
A.  S.-W.  G.  H.,  manythanks.-J.  K.  M.,  Millipedes  not 
injurious,  the  cuttings  are  rotten.-R.  F.— A.  C.  J. -I  •  »  • 
— H  R.  W.— Constant  Reader.- Miltord.-W.  G.  =-.ML" 
ington-Pinehurst-J.  D„  Melon  spot  often  figured  ami 
described— A.  W—  W.  Bragg. 

For  Weathll  Reports  sec  fag'  xii. '  '  , 
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THE    FRENCH    RIVIERA. 

AN  excursion  to  the  French  side  of  the 
Riviera,  to  Cannes  and  Antibes,  wher 
numerous  old  gardens  are  to  be  found, 
is  always  very  interesting.  The  landscape 
differs  greatly  from  that  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Riviera,  east  of  the  river  Var.  The 
Alpcs  Maritimes,  which  shelter  the  Italian 
Riviera  as  far  as  Nice,  are  directed  north- 
wards, and  only  lower  mountains  and  hills 
follow  the  coast  as  far  as  Cannes.  The  west 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Cannes  is  bordered  by  the 
picturesque  Kstcrel  Mountains.  The  coast 
along  this  strip  of  land  is  flat,  and  sand 
downs  are  more  or  less  conspicuous.  From 
the  Yar,  as  far  as  Antibes  and  Juan-les- 
Pins,  these  downs  extend  for  a  considerable 
tract  inland,  with  much  rough  gravel,  which 
offers  only  a  sterile  soil,  on  which  short 
grasses  form  meagre  meadows  or  woods  of 
Pinus  halepensis  are  growing.  At  Juan-les- 
Pins  and  the  Croisette,  as  also  along  the 
west  boundary  of  Cannes,  the  sand  is  of  the 
usual  fine  quality.  On  these  sandy  downs 
Pinus  Pinaster  and  the  stone  Pine,  P.  Pinea, 
grow  in  dense  woods,  and  individual  trees  of 
great  beauty  are  to  be  found. 

Whilst  the  rocks  of  the  Italian  Riviera  are 
Jurassic  or  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch  and 
chiefly  calcareous,   the   French   side   is,   with 


some  exceptions,  a  very  old  formation  of 
Gneiss  and  Porphyry.  These  rocks  have  pro- 
duced  quite  a  different  soil,  rich  in  siliceous 
matter,  which  influences  the  vegetation  and 
accounts  principally  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  many  plants.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture of  that  side  of  the  Riviera  is  lower  than 
it  is  east  of  the  Yar.  The  country  is  more- 
exposed  to  north  winds ;  nevertheless,  many 
plants  resist  them  as  well  or  even  better  than 
they  do  at  La  Mortola.  There  is  also  more 
rain,  and  often  we  can  see  it  raining  tl 
whilst  we  at  I. a  Mortola  have  a  cloudless  sky. 

Cap  d'Antibes  is  a  long  peninsula  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  reaching  far  out  into  the 
The  garden  of  the  Villa  Thuret,  a  botanical 
garden  presented  to  the  State  by  the  widow 
of  M.  Thuret,  is  situated  in  a  very  sheltered 
spiil.  Professor  Poirault,  who  succeeded  M. 
Charles  Naudin,  has  greatly  increased  the 
already  large  collection  of  plants.  This  gar- 
den is  very  rich  in  remarkable  trees,  and  espe- 
cially in  Eucalyptus.  There  is  a  specimen  of 
Jubaa  spectabilis,  certainly  the  oldest  and 
tallest  on  the  whole  coast.  Its  stem  is  about 
seven  metres  high  and  4.75m.  in  circum- 
ference at  the  bottom  about  10  c.  m.  above  the 
soil.  One  of  the  oldest  Pritchardias  I  mea- 
sured was  3111.  in  circumference.  There 
are  several  fine  old  Cedars  and  some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli.  The 
collection  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is 
extremely  rich  ;  many  botanical  rarities  and 
many  very  decorative  species  deserve  men- 
tion, did  space  permit.  Large  Yucca  filifera 
and  Yucca  Mazelii  have  been  frequently  pho- 
tographed. There  is  also  a  collection  of  suc- 
culent plants,  and  one  of  bulbs  and  per  nnials. 
A  big  specimen  of  Opuntia  tomentosa  de- 
serves special  notice.  It  is  the  big^  -1  to  be 
found  on  the  Riviera.  The  propagating  beds 
and-  the  new  plantations  contain  many  now  1- 
ties  of  high  interest.  Everywhere  it  may  lie 
seen  how  anxious  the  director,  Prof.  Poirault, 
and  his  head  gardener,  Mons.  Texier,  are  !■> 
improve  this  scientific  garden.  A  visit  to  it 
is  always  instructive  and  pleasant.  I  found 
many  interesting  plants  in  flower,  and  gath- 
ered a  rich  harvest  for  our  herbarium. 

This  time,  however,  my  visit  to  the  French 
Riviera  took  place  when  there  were  si^ns  of 
rain  and  thunder.  On  July  4  and  5  heavy 
thunderstorms  brought  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  rain,  at  Marseilles  87mm.,  at  La  Mor- 
tola 76m.  were  measured.  The  storm  of 
July  5  did  great  damage  at  Cannes  and  far- 
ther west.  At  Cannes  the  storm  was  terrific. 
The  streets  were  under  water  and  covered 
with  Platanus  leaves,  windows  were  broken, 
and  the  ships  and  boats  lying  in  the  port  were 
damaged.  In  the  gardens  and  along  the  road 
the  trees  \\<  re  sadly  damaged,  big  Eucalypti 
were  blown  down,  and  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  destroyed.  The  railway  line  was 
also  damaged,  and  the  train  and  tram  ser- 
vices were  interrupted  for  some  time.  I  was 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  some  of  the 
many  fine  gardens  of  Cannes.  Many  or  most 
of  them  are  kept  up  at  considerable  expense. 
The  plants  seem  to  enjoy  the  soil,  the  more 
so  as  there  is  no  stint  of  manure  nor  of  water. 
I  saw  one  fine  villa  garden  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  which  well  deserves  a  visit.  It  is 
a  typical  Riviera  garden  in  its  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  style.  A  garden  of  this  sort  is 
a  modern  form  of  the  Rococo  style,  "Nature 
in  bonds."     It  is  sure  to  be  found  where  pro- 


found knowledge  and  love  of  nature  and 
plants  are  not  the  motive  of  keeping  up  a 
garden.  It  contains,  nevertheless,  many  fine 
plants,  and  during  the  season  it  is  sure  to  be 
admired.  The  magnificent  Palms,  groups  Ol 
Bamboos,  and  many  fine  trees  are  striking 
featun  s. 

On  my  return  to  Golfe  Juan  I  had  occa- 
sion tn  admire  quite  a  different  style  of  gar- 
den.    It   is   situated   along   the   rocky   shore 

■  11  the  sea  and  the  railway  on  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  land,  about  one  kilometre 
long.  I  iii-  garden  is  kept  as  a  wild  gap 
Large  Pines,  Heaths,  Cistuses,  Calycotome, 
etc.,  form  a  dense  "macchia,"  mixed  with 
such  exotic  plants  as  Lotus  peliorhynchus, 
Chorizemas,  Melaleuca,  etc.  The  whole  has 
a  charming  effect.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween such  a  garden  and  that  at  Cannes  !  In 
two  places  where  the  land  is  broader  there  is 
1  small  orchard  and  flower  garden.  In  the 
former  they  cultivate  a  kind  of  Citrus  (Citron 
from  Mauritius,  Anona  Cherimolia 
was  in  flower,  and  even  such  delicate  plants 
as  Pandanus  utilis  and  Piment  officinalis 
grow  well  in  the  open. 

All  along  the  road  leading  from  Cannes  to 
tjolfe  Juan  fine  gardens  and  horticultural 
1  stablishmehts  succeed  each  other.  Many  of 
these  gardens)  however,  seem  sadly  neglec- 
ted, an  eloquent  proof  of  the  decreasing  in- 
terest in  horticulture,  which,  according  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  is  due  to  the  increasing  "  1110- 
toromanie."  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  in  one  of  these  gardens  some  fine  and 
rare  plants — Acacia  vestita,  of  which  there 
were  several  good  specimens,  and  a  single 
Acacia  lini folia.  These  Acacias  grow  far 
1  mi  this  siliceous  soil  than  on  our  lime- 
stone.    Of   the   rare    Hakea    Victoria   there 

inn  old  specimens,  which  seem  to  have 
flowe?ed  and  fruited  abundantly.  A  tall 
specimen  of  Dammara  australis  with  a 
straight  stem,  measuring  20m.  in  height 
and  1.40'm.  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
stood  isolated.  The  storm  had  broken  some 
big  branch)  s,  so  I  was  able  to  collect  some 
imens  with  male  flowers.  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  gardener  the  value 
of  these  rare  plants  and  that  he  ought  to  pro- 
pagate them,  but  if  the  owner  of  the  garden 
shows  no  interest,  how  can  his  gardener  be 
expected  to  do  otherwise? 

But,  most  of  all,  the  dense  Palm  woods  of 
two  gardens  at  Golfe  Juan  attracted  my  at- 
tention. It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  been 
turned  by  their  owners  into  a  kind  of  horti- 
cultural establishment.  Still,  much  of  their 
beauty  remains.  The  originator  of  these  gar- 
dens planted  a  tropical,  or  rather  subtropi- 
cal forest,  which  even  now,  after  so  many 
fine  trees  have  been  removed  and  sold,  still 
produces  an  imposing  effect.  Tall  Cocos 
Romanzoffiana,  with  their  high,  smooth 
stems,  and  Pritchardias  form  lofty  columns, 
above  which  the  dense  green  roof  of  the  foli- 
age hides  the  sky,  and  in  the  shade  of  which 
tender  tree  Ferns  are  spreading  their  large 
fronds.  Many  other  Palms  and  interesting 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  large  Eucalypti, 
Dammara,  Podocarpus,  Ocotea  fcetens,  Aca- 
cias. Banksias,  etc.,  frame  this  model  of  a 
subtropical  forest.  We  have  nothing  similar 
on  this  side  of  the  Riviera — even  the  dense 
plantations  of  Phcenix  dactylifera  at  Bordi- 
ghera  are  by  no  means  so  imposing  and  ele- 
gant. Alwin  Berger,  La  Mortola  Venti- 
miglia,  Italy. 
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GUEVINA    AVELLANA. 

This  evergreen  tree,  known  also  as  the  Chilian 
Nut  [and  as  Gevuina  Avellana  in  Index  Kewen- 
sis],  was  introduced  into  this  country  and  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Hull,  who  describes  it  as  "an 
evergreen  growing  in  its  native  country,  Chili,  to 
the  height  of  30  feet,  and  furnished  with  coriaceous, 
impari-pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
five  pairs  of  ovate-dentate  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  in  simple,  erect  racemes,  2  inches  to  4  inches 
in  length,  succeeded  by  globose,  edible  drupes 
enclosing  almond-like  seeds,  which  are  eaten  in 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  latter  have  a  mild  and  some- 
what oily  taste,  while  the  fleshv  pericarp  is  madt 


later  stages.  In  the  same  garden  are  two  other 
examples,  one  about  16  feet  in  height,  much 
crowded  by  Rhododendrons,  and  another  healthy 
plant  4  feet  in  height  raised  from  a  layer.  In  Mr. 
Bolitho's  garden  at  Trewidden,  Penzance,  an 
account  of  which  appeared  in  these  pages  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  another  specimen  10  feet  in  height, 
also  raised  from  a  layer,  and  in  the  same  gardens 
are  three  seedlings  a  few  inches  in  height. 
In  August  the  flower-racemes  are  produced,  these 
being  4  inches  in  length  and  holding  about  two 
dozen  small  ivory-white  blossoms  with  narrow- 
recurving  petals  and  stamens  protruding  half-an- 
inch      These  are  followed  by  fruits  about  the  size 


Fig.  70. — GUEVINA  AVELLANA  as  growing  at  greenway,  devonshik 
HEIGHT   23    FEET,    SPREAD    OF    BRANCHES    20    FEET. 


a  substitute  lor  the  Pomegranate.  It  belongs  to 
the  tribe  Grevilliae,  of  the  natural  order  Protaceae, 
and  has  proved  itself  quite  hardy  in  Devonshire, 
though  whether  it  is  so  in  any  of  the  less  favoured 
parts  of  the  country  we  are  unable  to  say.  Any- 
way it  is  a  very  handsome  shrub."  The  specimen 
here  figured,  presumably  the  largest  in  the  United 
Khigdom,  is  growing  at  Greenway,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dart,  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho. 
Hi-  '23  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  base  has  a  spread 
of  20  feet.  Its  age  is  unknown,  but  an  old  man 
who  has  worked  on  the  estate  for  42  years  states 
that  it  was  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  when  he  first 
came,  so  that   its  growth  is  evidently  slow  in  the 


of  marbles,  at  first  green,  then  red  and  eventually 
purple.  It  is  a  very  rare  plant,  and  I  know  of  none 
in  the  south-west  except  such  as  have  been  propa- 
gated by  layers  obtained  from  the  plant  now  illus- 
trated. As  regards  Mr.  Bull's  statement  that  it  is 
quite  hardy  in  South  Devon,  I  may  say  that  this 
spring  I  saw  a  young  plant  in  a  certain  Cornish 
garden  that  had  died  during  the  winter.  At  Kew, 
growing  against  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous  gar- 
den, is  a  plant  labelled  Guevina  Avellana  absolutely 
unlike  the  Greenway  specimen,  having  entire 
leaves  4  inches  in  length  and  3  inches  across  in 
place  of  the  much-divided  foliage,  which  isapparenl 
even  in  seedlings.     5.  W.  Fitzhfrbert. 


THE  LILY  SEASON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  south-western  Scotland  Lilies  of  every  de- 
scription seem  to  have  been  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful this  year,  the  moist  season  manifestly 
suiting  their  requirements  much  better  than  it 
has  suited  the  capricious  and  somewhat  too  sus- 
ceptible  Rose.  I  have  recently  had  the  privi- 
lege  of  visiting  several  of  the  finest  gar- 
dens in  Wigtownshire,  notably  those  at  Mon- 
reith,  the  exquisitely-situated  residence  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  a  sympathetic  cultivator  of  the 
finest  and  rarest  hardy  flowers  and  flowering 
trees  ;  Dunragit,  long  the  property  of  Admiral 
Sir  John  Hay,  whose  gardens,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Mrs.  Cunninghame  and  her  head  gar- 
dener,  Mr.  Bryden,  are  even  more  attractive 
than  they  were  in  the  Admiral's  earlier  days; 
and  Castle  Kenned}',  famous  for  the  spacious 
grounds  and  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  which, 
when  under  the  guidance  of  his  accomplished 
superintendent,  Mr.  Cruden,  I  visited  on  a 
memorably  bright  and  peaceful  evening  last 
week,  were,  with  all  their  lakes  and  terraces 
and  glorious  coniferous  trees,  supremely  fas- 
cinating. To  visit,  under  serene  atmospheric 
conditions,  such  a  splendid  collection  and 
scenic  combination  as  this  is  an  education  in 
itself,  for  Castle  Kennedy  is  a  veritable  epitome 
of  the   flora  and   forestry  of  the   world. 

In  all  of  those  distinguished  horticultural 
centres,  as  also  at  Logan  House  in  this  pic- 
turesque parish,  Oriental  Lilies  are  cultivated 
extensively,  and  with  gratifying  results.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  has  always  imposing  speci- 
mens of  Lilium  giganteum  in  the  charming 
shrubberies  environing  his  brilliant  flower  gar- 
dens, while  at  Dunragit  House  and  Castle  Ken- 
nedy (as  formerly  at  Logan)  the  stately  and 
majestic  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  almost 
invariably  flowers  grandly,  and  reaches  an  im- 
posing height.  Last  year  I  parted  with  an 
enormous  bulb  of  Lilium  giganteum,  the  great 
Himalayan  Lily,  because,  after  growing  it 
patiently  for  at  least  four  years  from  an  off- 
set, it  failed  to  bloom.  I  gave  it  to  my  near 
neighbour,  Mr.  John  Hill,  mechanic  and 
earnest  amateur  horticulturist,  with  whom,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  it  flowered  superbly  this  season, 
adorning,  with  its  long,  funnel-shaped,  ivory 
white,  and  intensely  fragrant  blooms,  a  con- 
spicuous border  in  his  beautiful,  miniature  gar- 
den, where  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders. 

Lilies,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  conservative, 
and  object  to  transplantation,  unless  when  ac- 
companied, as  in  this  special  instance,  by  an  ad- 
hering portion  of  soil ;  but  Lilium  giganteum, 
doubtless  in  virtue  of  its  marvellous  vitality, 
appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Plant-life,  like  our  own  mysterious  physical 
nature,  is  sometimes  benefited  by  an  entire 
change.  The  Lilies  that  have  succeeded  best 
in  my  garden  this  year  are  Lilium  monadel- 
phum,  var.  Szovitsianum,  a  native  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  Persia,  which  reached  a  height  of 
nearly  9  feet,  and  flowered  magnificently  ;  the 
Siberian  L.  davuricum,var.  incomparabile,  a  very 
dark-hued  and  effective  variety  ;  the  satiny-white 
and  richly  fragrant  Madonna  Lily — Lilium  can- 
didum — which  in  some  gardens  I  could  mention 
has  been  almost  ruined  by  an  insidious  disease  ; 
Lilium  pardalinum,  and  its  more  vigorous  and 
prolific  derivative,  Lilium  Burbanki,  which  re- 
sembles it  much  too  closely  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct ;  and  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  the  lustrous 
"  Scarlet  Martagon."  Lilium  auratum  is  ex- 
ceedingly promising,  but  it  is  considerably  later 
in  unfolding  its  Oriental  splendours  here  thai) 
on  the  sunny  terraces  at  Lochinch  Castle. 

Lilium  speciosum,  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  refinedly  fragrant  of  all  Eastern  Lilies,  in- 
variably flowers  impressiwly  here,  the  onl? 
exception    being    the    variety    of   eomparatively 
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recent  mUoduction  entitled  "  magnificuTn," 
which,  if  my  own  experience  of  its  charac- 
1  iristics  is  any  criterion,  seems  to  be  lacking  IE 
vitality  and  floral  capability.  T  cannot  doubt 
however,  that  when  more  strongly  established  it 
will,  like  its  predecessors,  greatly  improve. 

The  various  fascinating  forms  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  are  usually  adequately  successful  the 
first  season,  but  the)-  are  not  enduring.  There 
is,  ere  long,  too  great  a  multiplication  of  minute 
and  utterly  impotent  bulbs,  and  rapid  deteriora- 
tion is  the  inevitable  and  lamentable  result. 
d  R.   Williamson,   Wigtownshire,  August  2S. 


MODERN    BOTANY. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Prof. 
1'  \V.  Oliver's  address  to  the  Botanical  Section 
of  the   British  Association  at  its  York  meeting, 


not  to  mention  otheis,  were  continually  bring- 
ing these  results  before  societies,  writing  about 
them  in  the  journals,  and  translating  books. 
But  the  thing  never  caught  on — it  would  have 
been  surprising  if  it  had.  You  may  write  and 
talk  to  your  contemporaries  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent, and  leave  no  lasting  impression.  The 
schools  were  not  ready.  No  movement  of  the 
sort  could  take  root  without  the  means  of  en- 
listing the  sympathies  of  the  rising  generation. 
It  was  only  in  the  'seventies  that  effective  steps 
were  taken  to  place  botany  on  the  higher  plat- 
form ;  and  the  service  rendered  in  this  connec- 
tion by  Thiselton  Dyer  and  Yines  is  within  tht 
knowledge  of  us  all.  Like  the  former  in  Lon- 
don, so  the  latter  at  Cambridge  aroused  great 
enthusiasm  by  his  admirable  courses  of  lectures. 
Great  sen-ice,  too,  was  rendered  by  the  Claren- 
don Press,  which  diffused  excellent  translations 
of  the  best  Continental  text-books — a  policy 
which    it    still    pursues    with    unabated    vigour, 


Gardens  at  your  command.  I  suppose  there  is 
hardly  a  botanist  in  the  country  who  has  not 
at  s  me  time  or  other  availed  himself  of  these 
facilities,  and  who  does  not  cherish  the  happiest 
memories  of  the  time  he  may  have  spent  there. 
Certainly  Jodrell  displayed  rare  sagacity  in  his 
benefactions,  which  included,  in  addition  to  the 
laboratorv  that  bears  his  name,  the  endowments 
of  the  Chairs  of  Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology 
at  University  College,  London. 

"  Sir  William  Thiselton  Oyer,  who  has  so  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Directorship  of  Kew, 
had  every  means  of  knowing  that  his  happy  in- 
spiration of  founding  a  laboratory  at  Kew  was  a 
most  fertile  one.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  future  were  to  show  that  of  the  many  changes 
inaugurated  during  his  period  of  service  this  de- 
parture should  prove  by  far  the  most  fruitful. 

'  Another  incident  belonging  to  the  early 
days  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  :  I  refer  to  the 
notable  concourse  of  Continental  and  American 
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nnfortunately     held      concurrently      with      th« 
Hybridisation  Conference  in  London:  — 

"  The  period  of  twenty-five  years  that  has 
lapsec)  since  the  British  Association  last  met  in 
"his  city  all  but  includes  the  rise  of  modern 
botany  in  this  country.  During  the  middle  de- 
cades of  last  century  our  botanists  we»e  pieoc- 
'-upied  with  arranging  and  describing  the  count- 
less collections  of  new  plants  that  poured  in 
from  every  quarter  of  an  expanding  empire.  The 
methods  inculcated  by  Linnaeus  and  the  other 
'-,'reat  taxonomists  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
taken  deep  root  with  us  and  choked  out  alf  other 
influences.  Schleiden's  'Principles  of  Botany,' 
which  marked  a  great  awakening  elsewhere, 
iailed  to  arouse  us.  The  greats  results  of  Yon 
Mohl,  Hofmeister,  Nageli,  and  so  many  other 
notable  workers,  which  practically  transformed 
botany,  were  at  first  without  -visible  effect. 

It  was  not  that  we  were  lacking  in  men 
capable  of  appreciating  the  newer  work.  Hen- 
frey.  Dr.  Lankester  (the  father  of  our  presi' 


though  the  need  of  them  is,  I  hope,  ress  urgent 
now  than  formerly.  Already  at  the  time  of  the 
last  "meeting  in  York  (1881)  a  select  band  of 
Englishmen  were  at  work  upon  original  investi- 
gations of  the  modern  kind.  The  individuals 
who  formed  this  little  group  of  pioneers  in  their 
turn  influenced  their  pupils,  and  so  the  move- 
ment spread  and  grew.  It  would  be  premature 
to  enter  fully  into  this  phase  of  the  movement, 
so  I  will  pass  on  with  the  remark  that  modern 
botany  was  singularly  fortunate  in  its  early  ex- 
ponents. 

"  Whenever  the  history  of  botany  in  En, 
comes  to  be  written,  one  very  important  event 
will  have  to  be  chronicled.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory  at  Kew,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1870.  Hidden  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  Gardens  this  unpretentious  appen- 
dage of  the  Kew  establishment  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Here  you  were  free  to  pursue  your  in- 
vestigation   with    the    whola    resources    of    tfce 


botanists  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1877.  The  genuine  in- 
terest which  they  evinced  in  our  budding  efforts 
and  the  friendly  encouragement  extended  to  us 
on  that  occasion  certainly  left  an  abiding 
pression  and  cheered  us  on  our  way. 

"  We  are  not  forgetful  of  our  obligations.  We 
regard  them  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  funded  debt 
on  which  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to 
pay  interest.  The  dividends,  I  believe, 
steadily  increasing- — a  happy  result  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  maintained. 

""  But  I  should  be  lacking  in  my  duty  did  I 
permit  the  impression  to  remain  that  botany  is 
anything  but  a  sturdy-  and  natural  growth  among 
us.  The  awakening,  no  doubt,  came  late,  and 
at  first  we  were  influenced  from  without  in  the 
subject-matter  of  our  investigations.  But  many 
lines  of  work  have  gradually  opened  out,  whilst 
fruitful  new  departures  and  important  advances 
have  not  been  wanting.  We  still  lean  a  little 
hiivilv  on  '.'--.  morphological  side,  and  our  most 
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urgent  need  lies  in  the  direction  of  physiology. 
As  chemists  and  physicists  realise  mor=  fully  the 
possibilities  of  the  '  botanical  hinterland,'  one 
may  expect  the  conventional  frontier  to  become 
obliterated.  As  Mr.  F.  F.  Blackman  has  pointed 
out  in  a  tecent  interesting  contribution,*  the 
chemist's  point  of  view  has  undergone  a  change 
with  the  growth  of  the  science  of  physical 
chemistry,  and  is  now  much  more  in  line  with 
that  of  the  biologist  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
This  natural  passage  from  the  problems  of  the 
one  to  those  of  the  other  should  be  the  mear>s 
of  attracting  into  our  body  recruits  possessing 
the  necessary  chemical  equipment  to  attack 
physiological   oroblems. 

"  As  the  position  gains  strength  on  the  physio- 
logical side,   it   vaill   become   possible  to  render 


continuity  between  them  you  might  almost  call 
abrupt.  All  through  the  middle  parts  of  the 
last  century  we  were  so  busy  amassing  and 
classifying  plants  that  the  great  questions  of 
botanical  policy  were  left  to  solve  themselves. 
Great  herbaria  became  of  the  order  of  thm;s  : 
they  received  Government  recognition,  and  they 
continue  their  work  apart.  Those  who  built  up 
these  great  collections  neglected  to  convince  the 
schools  of  the  importance  of  training  a  genera- 
tion of  botanists  that  would  use  them.  The 
schools  were  free,  and  they  have  gone  their  own 
way,  and  that  way  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  systematic  botany  of  the  herbarium.  So 
long  as  this  tendency  prevails  the  herbaria  must 
languish.  When  I  say  languish,  I  do  not  mea-n 
that  they  will  suffer  from  inefficient  administra- 
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mose  effective  service  to  agncultuse  and  other 
branches  of  economic  botany. 

"  This  is  of  importance  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Among  others  it  will  bring  public  sup- 
port and  recognition,  which  will  be  all  for  the 
good,  and  it  will  provide  an  outlet  for  our  stu- 
dents It  will  also  afford  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties for  experiments  en  the  large  scale.  Even 
should  economic  conditions,  which  compel  us  to 
import  every  vegetable  product,  continue  to  pre- 
vail in  this  country,  this  will  not  be  so  in  the 
Colonies.  As  time  goes  on,  one  may  reasonably 
expect  an  increasing  demand  for  trained  botan- 
ists, ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  a  great  variety 
of  economic  problems. 

"  From  this  rough  sketch  we  see  that  the  pre- 
vailing school  of  botany  has  arisen  very  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  preceded  it.     The  dis- 

»  'Incipient  Vitality,'  .W.v  Phyto'.igut,  vol',  v.,  p.    22. 


tion — their  efficiency  probably  has  never  been 
greater  than  at  the  present  time.  But  the  effort 
involved  in  their  construction  and  upkeep  is  al- 
together disproportionate  to  any  service  to  which 
the}'  are  put.  Work,  of  course,  comes  out  of 
them  ;  it  is  no  question  of  the  devotion  or  ability 
of  individuals.  It  is  the  general  position,  the 
isolation  of  systematic  botany,  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  its  alle- 
viation. 

"  If  things  are  left  to  take  their  course  there  is 
the  fear  of  atrophy  through  disuse.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  economic  laws  will  no 
doubt  serve  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  staff  as  they 
arise,  but  the  best  men  will  be  reluctant  to  enter. 
Of  course,  the  pendulum  may  begin  to  swing  the 
other  way,  though  no  indication  of  such  a 
change  is  yet  apparent." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARISTOLOCHIA     GOLDIEANA. 

This  remarkable  species  was  flowering  in 
the  stove  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  on 
August  10.  It  is  a  native  of  Old  Calabar, 
West  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  1864,  and  it  flowered  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  in  July,  1867.  The  species  has 
blossomed  several  times  in  this  country,  but  only 
on  very  rare  occasions.  It  flowered  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  April,  1891,  but  since  that  date  it 
has  failed  to  develop  a  single  blossom  in  those  gar- 
dens. A.  Goldieana  differs  from  all  other  members 
of  the  genus  in  its  method  of  flowering,  which  is  on 
the  young  growth  and  when  it  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  length.  The  annual  growths  are  produced  from 
a  swollen,  woody  rootstock.  The  development  of 
the  shoot  is  arrested  until  the  flower  fades,  after 
which  it  rapidly  elongates,  making  a  growth  4  to 
0  inches  in  length,  which  bears  large  cordate-acu- 
minate leaves.  The  flower  is  borne  on  a  stout 
pedicel  some  6  inches  in  length  :  it  is  of  a  brown- 
red  colour  mottled  with  yellow.  The  distended 
throat  is  streaked  with  both  lighter  red  and  cream- 
white  lines.  In  form  the  flower  is  somewhat  tri- 
angular and  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  a  foot. 
Measured  from  the  pedicel  to  the  tip  of  the  bloom 
our  flower  was  1  foot  7  inches.  A.  Goldieana  is 
figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5,672,  and  was 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  as  far  back  as 
November  9,  1S67,  p.  1,143. 

One  very  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this 
species  is  that  it  produces  flower-buds  almost  every 
year,  yet  rarely  do  they  mature.  It  is  usually  a 
battle  lor  supremacy  between  the  growth  and  the 
bud,  generally  the  growth  is  victorious  and  the  bud 
withers  and  falls.  Our  plant  that  flowered  was 
kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots  until  after  the  growth 
had  commenced,  when  the  ape*  of  the  shoot 
immediately  above  a  bud  was  removed  and  all 
laterals  were  pinched  out.  After  the  flower-bud 
was  swollen  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  the 
plant  was  thoroughly  watered  and  afterwards  kept 
fairly  moist  until  the  flower  was  fully  developed, 
which  in  the  present  instance  took  five  weeks. 
The  last  time  this  plant  flowered  at  Liverpool  was 
14  years  ago.      W.H.,  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 


SALVIA   DICHROA. 

This  noble  Salvia  is  evidently  very  rare  in  culti- 
vation, since,  although  it  is  stated  in  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1871,  no  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  horticultural  Press  for  the  past  25  years 
that  I  have  searched.  The  plant  was  originally 
given  me  by  Lord  Walsingham  under  the  name  of 
Salvia  tingitana,  but,  upon  his  submitting  a  flower 
spike  and  foliage  to  the  authorities  at  Kew,  they 
decided  that  its  correct  name  was  S.  dichroa. 
Nicholson  gives  its  height  as  from  2  feet  to  3  feet, 
but  the  plant  portrayed  in  the  illustration  (fig.  73) 
this  year  attained  a  height  of  9  feet  6  inches, 
with  a  spread  of  6  feet  at  the  base.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  some  9  inches 
of  the  spike  is  covered  with  open  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  the  lower  blossoms  fade  the 
upper  ones  expand,  so  that  the  blooming  period  is 
prolonged.  The  leaves  are  about  1  foot  in  length 
and  the  same  in  breadth,  and  are  very  deeply  cut, 
being  corrugated  and  covered  with  hairs  on  the 
lower  side.  A  large  plant  bearing  hundreds  of 
flower-spikes  is  a  grand  sight  when  in  full  bloom, 
and  in  July  is  quite  the  glory  of  the  garden.  The 
individual  flowers  are  of  lavender-purple  shade, 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  being  white.  On  a 
flower-spike  recently  cut  there  were  48  expanded 
and  partially  expanded  blooms,  while  the  toul 
number  of  flowers  borne  on  the  spike  was  175. 
Salvia  dichroa  is  a  native  of  the  Atlas  Mountains 
in    North    Africa,    and    the    plant    is    therefore, 
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possibly,  of  doubtful  hardiness,  but  in  South 
Devon  has  never  been  harmed  during  the  winter 
even  though  totally  unprotected.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  the  leaves  and  stems  wither  and 
■die,  the  plants  throwing  up  new  growth  in  the 
autumn.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this 
Salvia  is  not  yet  in  commerce.  S.  W .  Fitzherbert, 
South  Devon. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

JuGENDFORMEN    UND    BLUTHENREIFE    IM 

Pflanzenreich  :      Juvenile      Forms      and 
Flowering  Age   in   the   Vegetable   Kingdom. 
By  Dr.  L.  Diels,  private  tutor  in  the  Univer- 
sity, Berlin.     Published  by  Gebriider  Born- 
trager,  Dessauerstraase.  11,  Berlin,  S.W. 
The  not  uncommon  instances  met  with  in  the 
■Old  World  and  in  Australia  of  the  early  flower- 
ing and  dwarfed  growth  in  trees  and  other  kinds 
of  vegetation,  whilst  in  the  same  locality,  and 
-.inder    different    conditions    of    soil,    exposure, 
water    supply,    S-c,    the  same    species    may    be 
observed  reaching  their  fullest  development,  and 
flowering  and  fruiting  when  only  of  mature  age, 
have  afforded  the  author  much  matter  for  specu- 
lation as  to  the  causes  of  these   abnormalities, 
but  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions.     He    had    ample    opportunity    of    noting 
such  occurrences  during  a  lengthened  sojourn  in 
the  western  and  other  parts  of  Australia.     The 
Flora  of  that  continent  is  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  its  species,  and  the  constant  exchange 
of  the  factors  which  have  an  influence  in  alter- 
ing the  forms  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  altera- 
tions present  themselves  in  sharply-defined  fea- 
tures. 

Instances  of  the  relation  of  growth  to  repro- 
ductive maturity,  and  of  youthful  forms  com- 
bined with  ability  to  produce  flowers  and  seeds, 
are  everywhere  met  with.  Since  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  the  author  has  looked  up 
the  literature  of  the  subject  and  col- 
lected facts,  the  latter  forming  a  far-reaching 
collection  and  throwing  a  new  light  on  the 
manifold  variations  in  plants.  The  author  does 
not  make  any  attempt  to  give  a  complete  pre- 
sentment of  these  cases,  but  merely  takes  typical 
examples  of  the  many-sidedness  observed,  treat- 
ing them  briefly  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  object,  and  omitting  all 
mention  of  matters  of  doubtful  significance. 

The  development  of  a  plant  from  the  ger- 
mination .  of  the  seed  onwards  runs  through 
many  phases  that  show  themselves  in  the  varied 
forms  of  the  different  organs.  The  final  phase 
of  this  vegetative  activity  being  the  formation 
of  the  spore  or  seed,  maturity  is  indissolubly  de- 
pendent on  vegetative  development,  and  the  end, 
which  is  due  to  "  internal  causes,"  the  plant  is 
bound  to  reach.  Until  quite  recent  times  these 
views  were  unquestioned,  and  are  those  gener- 
ally held,  especially  in  the  case  of  flowering 
plants.  These  views  are  now  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  clearer  knowledge  of  all  that  is  known  or 
can  be  known  about  the  formation  of  the  floral 
•organs.  A  tolerably  complete  picture  of  the 
more  important  points  is  afforded  by  Moebius 
in  his  "  Baitragen  zur  Lehre  von  der  Fortpflan- 
zen  der  Gewiichse,"  Jena  1897,  see  pp.  78-134. 
Dr.  Diels  takes  account  of  the  action  of  sun- 
light, climate,  aerial  moisture,  dryness  of  the 
soil,  lack  of  plant  nutriment  in  the  last- 
named  ;  and  a  list  of  plants  is  given  which 
suffer  through  lack  of  favouring  conditions. 
One  striking  example  given  is  Abies  excelsa, 
which  usually  flowers  in  its  30th-40th  year;  but 
,on  hungry  soil  came  to  flowering  age  in  its 
15th  year,  and  setting  its  seeds  abundantly  in  its 
oOth  year.  This  is  an  instance  of  dryness  of 
the  soi'  producing  abnormally  early  maturity, 
poverty  of  the  soil  having  a  similar  effect. 
Temperature  has  great  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  cold  directly  and  indirectly  through 
lessening  the  amount  of  available  nutriment  and 
moisture  in  the  soil.     A  number  of  instances  are 


given  of  the  early  flowering  of  Coniferse,  Bam- 
boos, Palms,  Quercus,  Roses,  Ailanthus,  Rhus 
cotinus,  Banksia,  and  Eucalyptus,  which  flower 
early  or  late,  accordingly  as  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  unfavourable  or  otherwise.  Lep- 
tospeimum  ellipticum  was  named,  which  com- 
monly grows  to  2  yards  in  height,  but  which 
on  bare  soil  only  reached  from  6-8  inches  ;  and 
Eucalyptus  marginata,  the  most  important  tim- 
ber tree  of  West  Australia,  which  does  not  suc- 
ceed if  the  rainfall  is  less  than  .7oc.m.  annually. 
But  there  are  exceptions.  On  the  Stirling  range 
of  mountains  there  were  found  by  Dr.  Pritzell 
trees  of  90  feet  in  height,  and  also  shrubby  forms 
of  the  same  species  (E.  occidentalis)  scarcely  3 
feet   in   height. 

The  author's  researches  were  not  confined  to 
the  plants  of  Australia,  but  extended  to  water 
and  swamp  species  of  Europe,  of  especial  in- 
terest being, his  remarks  and  those  of  Gliick  in 
his  "  Untersuchungen  liber  Wasser  und  Sumpf 
Gerwachse."  A  list  of  European  plants  is  given 
which  flower  early  under  certain  natural  con- 
ditions, such  as  scanty  nutrition,  the  shortening 
of  the  growth  period,  and  exposure  to  strong 
light. 

From  such  causes  arise  the  lowly  forms  of 
Ranunculus  pygrraeus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  snow  line — real  examples  of  "  Hunger 
forms."  And  similarly  the  formation  of  spores 
in  Marsilia  and  Bidens. 

Changes  in  the  forms  of  leaves  of  Hakea, 
Pittosporum,  Banksia,  and  in  fronds  of  Ferns, 
&c,  are  noted.  The  author's  conclusions  are  that 
arrested  vegetative  growth  will  not  account  for 
all  the  alterations  that  occur  in  '.he  form  and 
flowering  age  of  plants  ;  and  that  the  reproductive 
stage  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  any  cer- 
tain stage  of  vegetative  development.  There  is 
a  certain  minimum  in  the  life  of  a  plant  wlm  li 
must  be  reached,  and  that  exceeded,  there  is  a 
wide  zone  for  variation  of  the  flowering  stage. 
Heterogenetic  influences  are  brought  to  bear  in 
some  instances ;  variations,  exogenic  in  great 
part  with  cryptogams  as  with  flowering  plants  ; 
but  of  these  we  know  but  little. 

Although  the  instances  of  early  flowering,  ivc, 
are  of  interest  from  the  great  variety  of  plants 
observed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  these  do 
not  seem  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  The 
effects  of  occasional  drought  and  constant  dry- 
ness in  the  soil ;  a  restricted  area  from  which 
the  roots  can  draw  nutriment  ;  lack  of  plant 
food ;  crowded  state  of  a  plantation  of  trees 
or  other  plants  are  matters  well  known  to  gar- 
deners and  foresters,  and  this  knowledge  is 
sometimes  acted  upon  from  intent.  We  all 
know,  what  occurs  when  a  young  Pine-apple 
plant  is  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  in  a 
small  pot ;  when  a  fruit  tree's  roots  are  brought 
up  from  a  rich  sub-soil  and  planted  shallow ; 
or  by  working  a  variety  on  a  dwarfing  stock 
and  thus  restricting  the  feeding  area  of  the  root 
system  of  the  plant  ;  when  seeds  of  Broad  Beans 
are  sown  on  poor  land  ;  also  pickling  Onions  ; 
when  Willows  for  basket-making  are  planted  on 
dry  soil ;  when  Melons  are  planted  on  thin 
beds  of  soil. 

The  gradual  dwarfing  of  vegetation  as  we 
approach  the  pole's,  or  the  summit  of  high 
mountains,  is  another  well-known  fact.  The 
effect  of  exposure  to  strong  winds  can  be  seen  at 
most  seaside  places  and  on  hill-sides.  Remove, 
however,  the  causes  of  abnormality,  and  there 
is  a  return  to  larger  and  longer  continued 
growth  and  a  retarded  maturity,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence,  flowering   likewise. 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Chrysanthemums  which  are  being  grown  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms  for  exhibition  or  home 
decoration  will  now  have  reached  an  important 
stage ;  and  encouragement  should  be  given 
them  by  top-dressing  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


root  action  ;  and  also  by  applying  stimulants  after- 
wards. For  top-dressing  purposes  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  loam  to  one  pound  of  animal  manure  is 
at  all  times  a  safe  mixture.  If  clear  soot-water  be 
applied  about  twice  each  week  it  will  soon  im- 
prove the  colonr  of  the  foliage  of  pale-looking 
plants,  and  an  occasional  syringing  of  the  foliage 
with  soot-water,  if  perfectly  clear,  will  prove  bene- 
ficial in  keeping  the  plants  free  from  red  spider. 
Sheep  droppings  gathered  fresh  from  the  fields  is  of 
great  value,  and  a  stimulating  liquid  may  be 
prepared  from  such  manure  by  placing  it  in  a  bag 
to  prevent  it  mixing  with  the  water,  which  other- 
wise would  form  into  a  thick  liquid  ;  and  if  applied 
to  the  plants  in  this  form  it  would  leave  a  sediment 
on  the  top  of  the  soil  and  thereby  seal  up  the  air 
and  close  the  water  passages.  The  bag  should  be 
moved  about  in  the  water  each  day  and  the  virtues 
of  the  manure  will  be  abstracted.  A  word  of 
caution  is  necessary,  even,  in  the  matter  of  apply- 
ing stimulants  to  Chrysanthemums,  for  although 
moisture-loving  subjects  and  gross  feeders,  they 
suffer  from  any  stagnation,  or  more  moisture  at 
the  roots  than  can  be  assimilated.  The  perfectly 
safe  practice  is  to  apply  liquid  stimulants  in  a 
weak  state  at  frequent  intervals,  and  changing 
occasionally  the  kind  of  plant  food  applied  will 
prove  beneficial.  The  degree  of  constitutional 
vigour  in  each  plant  will  be  a  guide  to  observant 
cultivators  how  to  administer  stimulants  success- 
fully. Should  the  present  hot  weather  continue, 
plants  with  their  buds  just  set  should  be  very 
slightly  sprayed  over  towards  the  evening. 

General  Remarks.  —  Thin  out  the  superfluous 
growths  of  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers. 
Decrease  the  amount  of  shading  used  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  will  mature  and 
ripen  their  wood  ;  this  especially  applies  to 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Dipladenias,  Ixoras, 
and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  need 
this  timely  thinning  out  to  ensure  their  successful 
flowering.  Admit  air  freely  during  the  day  and 
leave  the  roof  ventilators  open  a  little  during  the 
night ;  reduce  slightly  the  atmospheric  moisture  in 
these  structures.  Poinsettias  in  pits  or  frames  will 
better  mature  their  growths  if  the  pit-lights  are 
removed  entirely  for  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Let  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
and  Cinerarias  be  fully  exposed  to  the  night  dews 
by  removing  the  lights  in  the  evening. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  C  has. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Strawberries. — Plants  that  were  put  into  the  final 
pots  early  will  now  be  growing  freely.  Place  the 
plants  thinly,  giving  each  plenty  of  room  so  that 
they  will  be  the  better  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Those  growing  in  5-inch  pots  should  be 
given  weak  doses  of  liquid-manure  about  twice 
each  week.  One  of  the  most  important  items  is 
to  get  the  crowns  well  matured  before  the  days 
become  very  short,  and  therefore  stimulants  must 
not  be  applied  in  excess  or  sappy  growths  will  be 
the  result.  Pot  up  late  runners  at  once,  putting 
them  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  until  they  take 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  Remove  runners  from  these 
young  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  keep  the 
pots  free  from  weeds.  Syringe  the  plants  with 
water  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  in  the  afternoon. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  to  one  crown,  removing 
any  small  ones  as  they  form. 

Tomatos  are  usually  required  through  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  therefore  get  a  house  in  readi- 
ness for  the  reception  of  plants  now  growing  in  pots 
out  of  doors,  and  which  must  be  removed  indoors 
when  the  weather  turns  cold  and.  wet.  If  the  plants 
have  set  any  fruits,  a  surface  dressing  of  loam  and 
bone-meal  should  be  applied  to  the  roots.  Keep  all 
side  growths  pinched  out,  and  water  the  plants 
with  care.  Tomato  plants  intended  for  fruiting  in 
winter  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  should  be  allowed  in  the 
house  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Move  the 
plants  into  the  final  pots  as  they  become  ready,  so 
that  they  may  get  well  established  before  there  is 
cold  weather.  White  fly  may  be  destroyed  by 
fumigations. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  are  stiil  bearing  fruit, 
and  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  should  be  given 
a  rich  top-dressing  of  loam  and  horse-manure, 
with  frequent  applications  of  liquid-manure.  Close 
the  structures  early  in  the  day  to  conserve  the  sun- 
heat,  and  let  there  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
house.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  of  such  a  variety  as  Telegraph,  which  is 
still  a  very  reliable  sort.     Afterwards  get  a  house 
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ready  for  them  by  washing  all  the  wood-work  and 
liming  the  walls.  Prepare  a  hot-bed  of  long  litter, 
and  place  small  hillocks  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  upon 
it,  and  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed  through 
the  plants  may  be  planted  in  these.  Apply  a 
liberal  amount  of  ventilation  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Regulate  the  growths  of  plants  that 
are  still  growing  in  pits  and  frames,  cutting  away 
any  old  leaves  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of 
young  laterals,  which  will  still  continue  to  yield  a 
few  truits.  Place  fresh  linings  of  litter  to  the 
frames  where  the  bottom  heat  is  on  the  wane.  If 
there  is  an  appearance  of  mildew  on  the  foliage, 
apply  a  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Naturalizing  Bulbs. — For  growing  in  the  deep 
shade  of  trees  there  is  no  bulb  better  than  the 
Wood  Hyacinth  or  Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans).  Many 
an  uninteresting  spot  could  be  converted  into  a 
charming  picture  in  spring  by  the  free  use  ol  this 
Mower,  winch  adapts  itself  readily  to  such  condi- 
tions, and  increases  rapidly.  For  similar  places  or 
for  open  glades  the  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari 
botryoides)  has  also  much  to  recommend  it ; 
particularly  the  variety  "Heavenly  Blue," 
which  should  be  planted  for  its  pleasing  colour, 
which,  when  seen  in  large  sheets  in  combination 
with  Daffodils  and  Tulips  in  the  grass,  is  very 
effective.  In  the  deep  shade  and  shelter  of  trees 
colonies  of  hardy  Cyclamens  might  be  successfully 
made.  Before  planting  the  tubers  the  ground 
should  be  improved  by  manuring  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  soil,  remembering  also  that,  though  the 
plants  enjoy  moisture  at  the  root,  they  cannot  thrive 
on  wet,  sodden  land,  therefore  good  drainage  is 
necessary.  Unlike  Cyclamen  persicum  the  tubers 
of  all  the  hardy  species  must  be  planted  fairly- 
deep  in  the  soil.  The  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  (C. 
hedersefolium)  is  one  of  the  best  for  naturalising, 
because  of  its  pretty  foliage.  It  is  attractive 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  while 
in  the  autumn  its  flowers,  which  are  usually 
borne  profusely,  are  delicately  beautiful.  The 
round-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  Coum)  is  a  splendid 
bulb  for  naturalising  in  the  shade  of  trees,  and 
also  C.  europeum,  which  is  distinctly  fragrant. 
C.amassia  esculenta,  a  North  American  plant, 
is  a  splendid  bulb  for  planting  in  the  open 
ground.  A  bold  group  in  full  bloom  in  June  is  a 
tine  sight  with  the  deep-blue  flowers  rising  well 
above  the  grass.  It  thrives  best  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion, and  in  selecting  a  habitat  for  it  in  some  deep, 
rich  soil,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grass 
about  it  cannot  be  cut  until  late  in  summer. 
Such  plants  as  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips 
ripen  off  comparatively  early,  but  not  the  Camassia. 
There  is  another  bulb  which  should  be  naturalised 
in  conjunction  with  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  and 
the  Siberian  Squill,  to  which  it  would  form  a 
charming  and  attractive  addition  in  a  semi-wild 
state  in  pleasure  grounds  and  woodland  walks 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  this  plant  is  the  delicately- 
coloured  Triteleia  unitlora  odorata.  The  flowers 
open  at  sunrise  and  in  bright  weather  are  very 
beautiful  and  fragrant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  is 
capable  of  growing  in  almost  any  soil,  and  being 
cheap  can  easily  be  procured  in  large  quantities. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Ghsson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Young  Carrots. — Young  Carrots  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  month  will  be  having  a  verv  trying  time 
on  light  soils  during  the  present  tropical  weather. 
It  is  important  that  growth  should  not  be  arrested 
by  this  cause,  otherwise  when  rain  comes  the  roots 
will  split  and  become  of  very  little  value.  Apply 
a  mulch  of  horse  droppings  or  short  manure,  and 
afford  the  plants  liberal  supplies  of  water.  Green 
fly  is  most  likely  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
foliage,  but  may  be  easily  arrested  by  syringing 
several  times  with  soft  soap  and  water,  in  which  a 
little  paraffin  has  been  mixed. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Continue  to  collect  material 
for  making  beds  to  provide  a  supply  of  Mushrooms 
in  late  autumn.  The  material  composing  any 
beds  now  ready  for  making  up  should  be  on  the 
moist  side  in  order  to  counteract  the  present  dry 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Add  a  little  loam  and 
some  half-decayed  leaves  to  the  droppings.  This 
will  economise  the  droppings  and  be  also  of  service 
to  the  crop.     Extra  beds  should  be  formed  indoors, 


as  there  is  little  prospect  in  many  parts  ol  the 
country  of  obtaining  Mushrooms  in  autumn  from 
the  fields,  the  drought  being  so  severe. 

Frame  Cucumbers  in  pits  and  frames,  and  still 
bearing  fruits  should  be  given  a  final  top-dressing 
and  a  general  freshening  up  of  the  beds.  Thin 
out  the  growth  if  this  is  excessive  and  shade  ti-e 
frames  slightly,  keeping  the  atmosphere  rathi  i 
close  to  cause  fresh  and  rapid  growth. 

Gherkins  being  now  plentiful,  they  should  be 
made  use  of  for  pickling  when  sufficient  can  be  had 
at  a  time  for  the  purpose.  Gather  the  fruits 
whilst  still  of  small  and  uniform  size. 

Protecting  Late  Crops.  —  Make  preparations  for 
protecting  such  crops  as  Marrows,  French  Beans. 
&c  ,  by  having  some  temporary  framework  erected 
so  that  no  trouble  may  arise  when,  after  a  change 
in  the  weather,  there  may  be  indications  of  frost. 
Very  often  there  are  two  or  three  successive  frosts 
very  early,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  period  of 
open  weather. 

Seed  Saving.  —  Those  who  are  desirous  of  keeping 
the  best  stocks  of  vegetables  should  endeavour  to 
save  a  few  selected  pods  of  Peas,  French  and 
Runner  Beans,  &c.  annually,  so  that  eventually  an 
improvement  may  be  brought  about  in  each  kind 
Save  just  a  few  ol  each,  selecting  only  the  very  best 
types. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  VV.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Bduund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Raspberries. — The  old  canes  should  now  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  for  they  will  be  of  no 
further  service  to  the  plants,  and  the  young  rods 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  more  light  and  air. 
which  will  be  necessary  to  ripen  them  thoroughly. 
The  Raspberry  needs  much  moisture,  there 
fore,  if  the  stools  are  suffering  from  drought, 
afford  them  a  supply  of  liquid  at  their  roots  and 
then  apply  some  light  mulching,  which  measures 
should  suffice  for  the  season.  Raspberries  require 
a  change  of  soil  occasionally,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  the  beds  to  remain  continuously  in  one 
position.  If  a  new  plantation  is  contemplated,  a 
portion  only  of  the  old  bed  should  be  destroyed, 
for  in  re-making  or  renovating  a  plantation  the 
work  should  be  spread  over  several  years  so  that 
the  supply  of  fruits  will  not  be  discontinued 
The  ground  selected  for  planting  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  and  any  old  soil  from  the  lei  bed 
or  potting-shed  refuse,  &c,  can  be  incorporated 
during  the  process  and  will  serve  better  than 
a  lot  of  rank  manure,  which  is  not  necessirv  for 
Raspberries  when  they  are  newly  planted.  The 
varieties  to  plant  should  include  those  which 
thrive  best  in  the  particular  locality,  but  other 
newer  kinds  that  have  a  good  reputation  may  be 
allowed  a  trial.  The  best  varieties  for  this  distrii  i 
and  also  for  that  part  of  Surrey  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  viz.,  the  Croydon  neighbourhood, 
include  Baumforth  Seedling,  which  is  an  improved 
Northumberland  Fillbasket;  Hornet,  a  large  and 
good  flavoured  variety  ;  Norwich  Wonder,  one  of 
the  best  Raspberries  with  all  the  qualities  of  a 
perfect  fruit ;  Superlative,  a  very  heavy  cropper  ; 
Carter's  Prolific,  a  good  fruit  and  a  free  bearer, 
and,  for  autumn,  use  Belle  de  Fontenay. 

Wasps  have  become  very  troublesome  this 
season.  All  the  nests  of  these  pests  should  be 
destroyed  as  far  as  is  possible.  Bottles  containing 
sweetened  ale  or  beer  should  be  hung  among  the 
fruit  trees,  and  many  hundreds  will  be  caught  by 
such  means — I  have  tried  several  wasp  prepara- 
tions, but  found  none  really  effectual.  The  bottle 
should  have  a  wide  neck  or  mouth,  so  that  the 
entry  of  the  wasps  will  be  quite  easy.  The  traps 
should  be  emptied  often  or  many  will  escape. 
Apple  "  Wealthy  "  should  be  protected  early  with 
tiffany  or  hexagon  wasp-proof  netting,  for  it  is  a 
great  favourite  with  these  pests.  The  temperature 
here  on  August  31  was  90"  in  the  shade  and 
132"  in  the  sun. 

Early  Apples  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  but  not  before,  or  the  flavour  will  be 
poor,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fruit  will  shrivel. 
Red  Astrachan,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady 
Sudeley  and  Quarrenden  will  all  be  ready  for 
harvesting  and  placing  in  the  fruit  room. 

The  Fruit  Room  — This  structure,  if  properly 
made,  will  be  cool  in  summer  and  frost-proof  in 
winter  ;  the  roof  should  be  composed  of  a  good 
thickness  of  either  heather,  reeds,  or  ordinary 
straw  thatch,  but  the  last-named  is  not  nearly  so 
hi, tin-  as  either  of  the  other  materials.  A  span- 
roofed  structure,  such  as  is  figured  iii  the  Gardeners' 


Chronicle,  October  17,  1885,  willbefound  best.  The 
doors  should  be  double  and  the  windows  be  covered 
with  perforated  zinc,  which  will  allow  them  to  open 
wide,  and  it  will  keep  out  both  flies  and  wasps. 
This  kind  of  structure  proves  both  ccol  and  dry, 
and  is  thoroughly  efficient  for  stoi  ing  and  keeping 
fruits. 

Ion-trained  Trees  must  still  be  watered, 
idly  those  in  districts  where  no  rain  has 
fallen  and  where  they  are  trained  on  warm  walls  or 
growing  on  light  soils.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
fruits  cannot  be  expected  to  thoroughly  develop, 
nor  will  the  trees  build  up  buds  sufficiently  strong 
for  next  year's  supply.  The  present  hot  weather 
is  a  very  anxious  time  for  hardy  fruit-growers, 
but  no  reasonable  means  should  be  spared  to  bring 
about  the  best  results,  as  we  have  only  about 
another  six  weeks  before  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
will  be  stored. 

Strawberries. — Attend  to  the  necessary  watering 
of  newly-planted  Strawberries,  for  where  this  is 
done  the  plants  will  make  good  progress. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  VV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Shading  and  Ventilation. — The  shading  with  flour 
and  water  which  was  put  on  the  glass  of  some  of 
the  houses,  as  advised  in  my  calendar  lor  April  28, 
is  now  gradually  wearing   off,   thus   allowing   an 
increase  of  light  to  the  plants,  which  at  this  season 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them.     After  this  date 
there  will   be  no  need  to  use  the   blinds   on   the 
Dendrobium  or  Mexican  houses,   but  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  when   the  sun  is  hot  plenty  of 
ventilation  should  be  afforded.     Let  both  houses 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  to  retain  as  much 
sun-heat  as  is  possible.  The  Cattleya  house,  which 
at    Burford   runs  from   north   to  south,    will  also 
need  less  shading  with  the  blinds;   those  on  the 
east  side  are  not  let  down  before  10  a.m.,  and  are 
pulled  up  again  by  12.30.     At  that  time  those  on 
the  west   side  are  let  down,  and  these  are    again 
removed  soon  after  3  p.m.     All  the  plants  in  this 
house  require  much  fresh  air  at  this  season,  and 
together   with   the   increased  amount  of   sunlight 
this   will  cause  the  plants  to  dry  more  quickly  at 
the  root,  thereby  allowing  more  water  to  be  given 
to   them.      Such   treatment,    ll    carried    out    with 
discretion,  will  enable  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  become 
plump,  and  the  leaves  of  a  firm  leathery  texture. 
In    this    house    there     are    always    some    plants 
which     are    in    various   stages   of   growth,    some 
even    are    only    now    commencing    to    grow,    but 
the      same    treatment     will      benefit     them    also 
When    removing    the   blinds    in    the    afternoon, 
only  the  top  ventilators  are  closed,  while  those  on 
the  ground-line  are  left  wide  open,  a  "  chink  "  of 
air,  according  to  the  weather  outside,  is  admitted 
again  at  the  top  during  the  evening,  and  allowed 
to   remain  so  during  the  night,  the    atmospheric 
temperature  of  the  house  thus  falling  to  about  651-' 
by  the  morning.     The  deciduous   Calanthes  also 
like  the  subdued  sunlight,  and  with  the  Dendro- 
biums  will  not  require  the  blind  again  this  season. 
Examine  the  plants  every  morning  and  thoroughly 
water  every  plant  that  is  dry.     Do  not  allow  these 
Calanthes    to    stand    too    closely    together,    but 
arrange  them  so  that  plenty  of  light  may  reach  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  that  air  may  circulate  freelv 
around  them.      The   Phalaenopsis   are  producing, 
many  new  leaves,  and  at  this  season  require  much 
sun-heat,  which  may  easily  be  afforded  if  the  glass 
is  stippled,    by  removing  the  blind  several   hours 
before  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  the  roof.     The 
bottom  ventilators  in  this  house  arealwaysclosed, 
air  being  admitted  in  more  or  less  degree  through 
the  roof  ventilators.     The  intermediate  and  Odon- 
toglossum  houses   having   a    cooler   atmosphere, 
it   is  necessary  to  shade  them  rather  more   than 
others,  but  the  blinds   should  not    be   kept  down 
unless   the    heat  from  the  sun  is   likely   to  raise 
the   atmospheric  temperature    higher    than   what 
is  considered  advisable. 

Plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardiar.:im  thatare  finishing 
their  growth  in  the  cooler  divisions,  may ,  as  soon 

as  the  terminal  leaf  is  completed,  be  re id  to  a 

sunny  position  in  a  cool,  wsll-ventilaled  _n  enh 
With  the  extra  exposure  the  leaves  will  soon. 
commence  to  change  colour,  when  less  water  must 
be  applied  to  the  roots,  discontinuing  the  supply 
altogether  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  oil.  If  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  properly  matured  in  this  manner, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  shrivel  until  they  are  in 
bloom,  but  should  they  show  signs  ol 
while  the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  condition,  a  little; 
water  may  be  afforded  occasionally:. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Coven t  Garden, 
W.C- 

Letters  for  Publication  ns  well  as  specimens  and  plaifts 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  If  UITOR, 
4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Con  vi  tnications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
thk  paper,  sent  as  early  -n  the  week  as  /■■  ssible,  and  duly 
sigt  e  I  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  tvill  not  be 
printed,  hut  heft  a<,  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,       Sept.    8 


MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


Sept.  ] 
Sept.  I 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  12 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


Sept. 
Sept. 


f  Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets  at 
1     Richmond. 
.(United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc. 

(     Coin,  meets. 
.    Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 
Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Show 
f      in     Waverley     Market,     Edin- 
burgh (2  days). 
Meeting    of    British    Gardeners' 
v     Association  at  Edinburgh. 
13     York  Dahlia  Show  (2  days). 
15    German  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 58  5*. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  September  5  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  738 ; 
Min.  54". 
Gardeners.'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  September  6 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.,  301;  Temp.,  67";  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  September  5  (6  P.M.)  :  Max.  67" 
Guildford  ;  Min.  59'  West  Coast  of  England. 


SALES. 

MONDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  at  12.30  (also  Wednesday). 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheaoside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30,  and  every  day  except  Saturday. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Sale  of  Pot  plants,  at  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

TUESDAY— 

Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths,  &c,  at 
Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  B.  Mailer  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-flowering  and  other  plants, 
at  the  Nurseries,  South  Woodford,  by  order  of  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

THURSDAY— 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house" Plants  at  Brimsdown  Nurseries.  Enfield  Highway, 
by  order  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  junr.,  by  Protheroe  i& 
Morris,  at  11. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming 
Heaths.  &c„  at  the  Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  S.E., 
by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  11. 

FRIDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Ferns,  &c,  at  The  Nursery,  Enfield  High- 
way, by  order  of  Messrs.  C.  Banks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

A  Collection  of  Established  Orchids;  the  property  of  a 
Nobleman,  ..I  67  &  68,  C  heapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  iV 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


Many  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
Application  William  Siemens  showed  Straw- 

Electric  berries  forced  by  the  electric 
Energy  to  light,   at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 

G^0^th_  Society.  The  fruits  were  of  good 
flavour  and  had  ripened  in  much 
less  than  the  usual  time.  He  also  gave  details 
concerning  the  application  of  the  electric  light 
to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  plants.  Our 
curiosity  being  roused  by  these  results  we  took 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  Sir  William  Siemens' 
garden  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  his  request,  and 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  results 
achieved.  They  were  indeed  so  remarkable 
that  the  account  of  them  might  well  seem 
incredible  to  those  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  results.  (See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  3,  18S0,  p.  432,  fig.  75.)  Of 
course  the  question  of  the  actual  cost 
and  of  the  net  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  process  was  not  at  that  time  considered. 
We  saw  enough,  however,  to  convince  us 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  electric 
light  being  used  in  the  winter  months  with 
profit,  when  solar  light  is  deficient.  Ex- 
perience alone  seemed  required  to  convert 
tlic    experimental  into  the    commercial  stage. 


Since  that  time  various  •  experiments  have 
been  made  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States  tending  to  show  that,  with  careful 
attention  to  details,  much  time  may  be 
satfed,  much  labour  spared,  and  good,  that  is 
to  say  profitable,  results  obtained.  We  had 
hoped  that  some  of  our  societies  and  institu- 
tions would  have  taken  up  this  matter  which 
is  obviously  oneof  much  practical  importance, 
but  our  usual  dilatoriness  has  up  to  the 
present  prevented  much  being  done,  and  we 
prefer  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
foreigner  rather  than  take  the  necessary 
trouble,  and  incur  the  inevitable  risk  attendant 
upon  new  enterprises.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  some  experimental  cultures  are  now 
taking  place  at  Bitton,  Evesham  and  else- 
where, but  these  are  of  a  different  nature  and 
have  no  relation  to  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  for  forcing  purposes.  Now  that  electric 
instalments  form  a  part  of  so  many  country- 
houses,  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  marvellous 
results  of  Sir  William  Siemens'  experiments 
were  made  known.  Now,  however,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  a  civil  engineer,  of 
29,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  has 
patented  a  means  of  applying  the  electric 
light  and  energy,  the  details  of  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  so  hopeful  that  we  give  the  following 
specification  in  his  o.vn  words  : — 

"This  invention  relates  to  an  artificial  method 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  vegetable,  fruit, 
flowering,  and  other  plant-life. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  projected  from 
the  voltaic  arc  electric  light  have  markedly  stimu- 
lating effects  upon  organic  vegetable  growth,  and 
that  the  vigour  of  such  growth  is  also  stimulated 
and  assisted  by  the  passage  of  electrical  energy 
through  the  moist  earth  supporting  the  roots  ;  and 
it  is  also  well  known  that  carbon  di-oxide  is 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  that  a 
certain  temperature  environment  is  also  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  certain  kinds  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  value  of  the  nitro- 
genous element  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a 
fertiliser  is  also  well  known. 

"  My  invention  consists  in  harnessing  the  in- 
tentional and  consequential  products  of  a  combined 
suction  or  pressure-producer  gas  engine,  and 
electric  energy  generating  plant  for  providing  all 
the  defined  and  beneficial  influences  on  plant  life, 
in  an  economic  and  effective  manner. 

"  1  utilise  the  jacket  water  of  the  gas  engine  for 
heating  the  conservatory  or  glasshouse.  I  also 
utilise  the  carbon  di-oxide  of  the  gas  engine  ex- 
haust gases  for  feeding  the  leaves,  first  purifying 
such  gases  before  allowing  them  to  enter  into  the 
immediate  environment  of  the  plants. 

"I  utilise  the  electric  energy  produced  by  the 
gas  engine  power  in  the  following  manner: — 

"Assuming  that  the  glasshouse  protecting  the 
vegetable  growth  is  arena  or  circus-like  in  which, 
in  circular  tiers,  are  placed  the  potted  flowering, 
fruit,  or  other  plants. 

"  On  a  pole  or  post  in  the  centre  of  the  arena 
and  which  may  support  the  roof,  I  suspend  a 
powerful  arc  lamp  equipment  having  a  reflector, 
so  arranged  that  the  projected  luminous  beam  is 
made  to  very  slowly  revolve,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  its  luminous  influence  on  every  plant,  in 
intermittent  and  controllable  periods  of  time. 

"I  may  pro\ide  the  arc  light  with  a  coloured 
lens  to  permit  the  isolation  of  the  blue  rays  in  the 
luminous  beam  from  the  red,  or  vice  versa. 

"  Instead  of  the  arena-like  form  of  glasshouse  I 
may  arrange  two  long  greenhouses  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  connected  by  semi  circular  connections 
at  each  end.  In  such  a  long  continuous  glasshouse 
I  suspend  the  arc  light  from  small  electric  loco- 
motors travelling  on  a  central  rail  fixed  just  below 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  running  entirely  round 
he  two  greenhouses. 


"In  this  application  I  provide  two  arc  lamps 
placed  side  by  side,  one  having  its  reflector  pro- 
jecting its  beams  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
projecting  its  beams  on  the  opposite  side. 

"Of  course,  I  may  employ  several  couples  of 
these  reflector-equipped  arc  lights  which  travel 
either  continuously  or  intermittently  around  the 
glasshouse  ;  by  this  means  the  electric  light  beam 
is  brought  into  active  service  for  every  plant  in  the 
glasshouse,  and  for  any  period  of  time  required. 

"I  connect  the  electric  supply,  of  a  suitable 
character  of  energy  (electric  static),  to  the  earth 
surrounding  and  sustaining  the  roots  of  every  plant. 
This  supply  will  invariably  stimulate  by  electrolysis 
the  growth  of  the  plants. 

"  I  prefer  to  water  the  plants  from  a  central 
source,  which  water  I  also  mildly  electrify,  the 
distributing  pipes  being  electric  non-conductors, 
or,  if  of  metal,  the  pipes  must  be  insulated. 

"If  the  glasshouse  is  of  the  arena  type,  the 
distributing  water  supply  pipe  radiates  from  the 
central  post  and  supply,  and  is  slowly  rotated  by 
means  of  an  electric  motor,  the  distributing  pipes 
either  being  equipped  with  distributing  sprays  or 
they  are  perforated  so  that  the  water  falls  on  all 
plants  as  the  service  pipe  rotates. 

"  When  the  glasshouse  is  of  the  rectangular 
type  the  electrified  water  distributing  pipes  slowly 
travel  by  means  of  an  electrically  driven  gear,  the 
water  issues  in  sprays  from  the  pipe  and  falls  on  to 
each  line  of  pots. 

"  The  application  of  my  invention  will  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  growth  of  fruit  and  flowering 
plants  and  vegetables,  and  will  be  especially 
appreciated  in  parts  of  the  country  near  the  large 
cities  where  the  hours  of  sunlight  are  few  and 
uncertain,  and  where  the  atmospheric  temperature 
and  hygrometric  conditions  are  exceptionally 
variable. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  economic  method 
of  converting  the  heat  of  coal  fuel  into  work  is  also 
the  most  perfectly  applicable  to  the  electrical, 
thermal,  and  chemical  stimulation  of  organic 
vegetable  life.  My  invention  harnesses  all  the 
qualities  of  this  system  of  power-production  to 
most  satisfactorily  effect  the' object  in  view,  for 
instance,  in  the  application  of  my  invention  on  a 
large  scale  in  which  I  use  ordinary  bituminous 
steam  coal  instead  of  anthracite  for  power  gas 
generating  purposes,  I  recover  the  ammonia 
from  the  gas  produced,  in  a  concentrated  solution, 
for  fertilising  the  soil  in  the  rearing  pots,  &c, 
or  I  may  convert  it  into  a  solid  form  as  ammonia 
sulphate. 

"  My  invention  secures  for  the  object  defined, 
the  efficient  recovery  of 

"  1.   The  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  coal. 

"  2.  The  sensible  heat  of  the  gas  engine  jacket 
water. 

"  3.  The  carbon  di-oxide  of  the  perfect  products 
of  combustion  of  the  power  gas,  and 

"  4.  Their  sensible  heat,  all  being  available  and 
efficiently  utilised  in  addition  to  the  electrically 
transformed  power,  to  effect  the  object  in  view." 


Royal      Horticultural      Society. —  The 

next  meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  11,  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  1-G  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  the  "Education  of  the  Cottage  Gardener" 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond  at  3  o'clock. 

How  to  Cultivate  Gladiolus  Profitably. 

— In  order  to  obtain  a  profitable  price  for  the 
flowers  growers  are  advised  to  so  arrange  the 
planting  or  potting  of  the  corms  as  to  have  the 
plants  in  bloom  in  the  spring  months  and  in 
October  and  November,  seasons  at  which  buyers 
are  readily  found  for  them,  whilst  enquiry  is  very 
infrequent  during  the  summer.  For  flowering  in 
the  spring  months  the  American  corms  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  the  first  potting  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  For  late  flowering  the  corms 
must  be  kept  cool  and  dry  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  and  then  planted  in  batches 
as  may  be  required.     Die  Bindchunst. 
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British    Gardeners'    Association. — The 

special  meeting  to  take  place  on  September  12  at 
the  Bible  Society's  Rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  will  be  held  at  5  o'clock  instead  of  7 
o'clock,  as  announced. 

Royal  Gardeners-  Orphan  Fund. — At  the 
recent  show  of  the  Earley  and  District  Cottagers' 
Society  one  of  the  tents  was  set  apart  for  the  sale 


The  Fruiterers  Company  of  London. — In 

consequence  of  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H., 
being  master  of  this  company  this  year,  he 
invited  the  Court  to  visit  the  firm's  nurseries,  at 
Maidstone  on  the  23th  ult.  The  day  being  very 
hot  the  home  nurseries  where  the  glass-houses 
and  the  herbaceous  plants,  vines,  &c,  are  culti- 
vated were  passed,  and  the  visitors  spent  all   their 


and  training  were  duly  explained,  and,  on  leaving, 
the   party  heartily  congratulated  the  managi 
upon  the  extent  of  the  nurseries,  good  culture  of 
the  trees,  and  absence  of  weeds. 

Book-keeping  Down  to  Date.  By  Andrew 
Munro.  [London:  Effingham  Wilson,  51, 
Threadneedle  Street ;  Glasgow  :  W.  &  R.  Holmes, 
3,  Dunlop  Street.]     This  is  a  third  edition  of  a  use- 


Fic. 


74. — DWARF    PHLOX    "TAPIS    BLANC,"    A    VARIETY   CROWING   FROM    6   TO    12    INCHES    HIGH  ;    FLOWERS,    WHITE.      FROM    SPECIMENS 
SHOWN    BY    MESSRS.    GUNN    AND    SONS    AT   THE    R.H.S.    MEETING   ON    AUGUST   28.  (See  note  in  last  issue,  page   lOT.) 


>f  fruit  and  flowers  in  aid  of  the  above  Fund, 
ind  Mr.  T.  Neve,  the  local  honorary  secretary, 
vas  thus  enabled  to  forward  to  London  the  sum 
)f  £5  0s.  3d. 

Presentation. — The  employes  of  the  Warren 
■louse  Estate  and  Gaidens  presented  Mr.  C.  J. 
cllis,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage, 
with  a  handsome  marble  clock. 


time  in  the  Allington  Fruit  Tree  Nurseries,  where 
they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  abundant  crops 
of  Apples  upon  the  orchard  trees  and  the  plot  of 
■100  kinds  of  Bush  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
There  was  ocular  demonstration  of  the  systems 
of  culture  and  pruning  to  be  followed  if  home 
growers  are  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  cora- 
i>L-titors.     The  various  operations  of   propagation 


ful  book  and  claims  to  be  thoroughly  "down  to 
date."  The  writer  knows  his  subject  well  and 
aims  at  providing  a  convenient  and  not  too  lengthy 
volume  suitable  for  students  and  teachers,  and  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  workers.  Those  preparing 
for  examinations  in  book-keeping  will  do  well  to 
consult  it  as  the  information  is  concise  anl  quite 
comprehensible,  even  to  a  novice 
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The  Prevention  of  Commercial  Cor- 
ruption.—  The  Florists'  Exchange  in  reprinting 
from  our  pages  some  remarks  on  this  subject  adds 
that  "  There  will  always  be,  we  fear,  different  and 
differingviewsheldon  the  very  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  giving  and  receiving  commissions,  and  the 
evil  has  become  so  common  and  is  so  deeply  en- 
grained in  mankind  generally  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  eradicate  it,  even  though  the  effort  be  backed 
by  law  Not  long  ago,  after  the  appearance  of 
some  comments  on  the  subject  of  "Gardeners' 
Graft"  in  our  columns,  we  received  a  com- 
munication setting  forth  that  the  man  who  knew 
where  to  purchase  goods  profitably  to  his  employer 
was  entitled  to  any  commission  that  the  seller 
might  see  fit  to  give  the  gardener.  The  writer  of 
that  letter  evidently  did  not  consider  that  the 
wages  he  was  receiving  from  his  employer  were 
paid  to  him  to  do  the  very  best  he  could  for  those  he 
was  serving,  both  in  the  buying  of  goods  and  in 
every  other  way.  A  Philadelphia  firm  recently 
announced  publicly  by  advertisement  that  it  paid 
a  certain  commission  to  all  gardeners  buying  of 
that  particular  concern.  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  way  of  minimizing  ' '  graft  "  ;  f  or  employers  are 
thereby  made  aware  that  gardeners  purchasing 
goods  in  that  seed  store  would  receive  a  "rake-off"  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  would  see  to  it  that  the  same  was 
credited  to  the  actual  buyer,  and  not  his  agent. 
As  our  London  contemporary  says  :  "There  will  be 
a  difficulty  in  awakening  the  consciences  of  the 
recipients  of  commissions  whether  given  by  local 
or  foreign  tradesmen,  for  there  are  some  men,  too 
many,  alas,  with  whom  the  eighth  commandment 
is  a  dead  letter  ;  men  who  are  willing  to  sink  their 
manhood  to  the  lowest  level  provided  they  can 
work  for  their  own  pockets  all  the  time.  For  such 
men  law  has  no  terrors,  and  Dante's  Inferno  is 
but  a  chimera.     So  what's  the  use?  " 

The  Lasting  Property  of  Clematis 
Flowers. — The  blossoms  of  Clematis  Jackmanii, 
when  removed  from  the  plant  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
pand, will  remain  fresh  for  a  week  even  in  such  a 
temperature  as  we  have  been  enjoying  (!)  in  this 
country  lately.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  and 
ethers  should  find  more  employment  in  bouquets, 
and  the  various  designs  of  the  florist  and  floral 
decorator  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Jjir  Bitdcliunst . 


KEW  NOTES. 


CEDRONELLA  CANA. 
A  bed  planted  with  this  Mexican  labiate  com- 
menced to  flower  in  June  and  is  now  at  its  best. 
It  makes  a  freely-branching,  compact  bush  about 
2  feet  high,  and  has  a  strong  but  not  disagree- 
able odour  when  handled.  The  whole  of  the 
inflorescence  is  of  a  rich  rosy-purple  colour,  so  that 
when  the  flowers  drop  it  is  still  attractive.  The 
species  is  not,  however,  hardy,  but  requires  to  be 
lifted  and  kept  in  a  frame  during  the  winter,  or 
fresh  plants  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
either  in  autumn  or  spring. 

MALV4.STRUM  LATERITIUM. 
For  covering  a  large  space  quickly  this  plant  is 
most  suitable,  for  while  not  growing  more  than  10 
inches  high,  the  creeping  stems  with  their  dark 
green  leaves  soon  make  a  good-sized  carpet,  studded 
with  pale  brick-red  flowers  produced  on  long 
stalks.  A  native  of  South  America  it  is  a  hardy 
perennial,  and  it  is  growing  and  flowering  freely  in 
the  present  hot  weather. 

CENTAUREA  BABYLONICA 
One  of  the  handsomest  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus,  C.  babylonica,  a  hardy  perennial,  is  an 
attractive  object  when  well  grown.  It  has  bold 
foliage  and  stems  reaching  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet, 
covered  nearly  the  whole  length  with  yellow 
flowers.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  clothed  with  a 
white  cottony  down,  giving  the   plant   a   silvery 


appearance.  The  species  was  introduced  into  this 
country  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  is  seldom  seen 
except  in  Botanic  Gardens.  The  plants  will  grow 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  species  is  found  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

GENTIANA  ORNATA. 
This  plant  was  first  distributed  by  Herr  Max  , 
Leichtlin  in  1905  as  Gentiana  sp.  It  is  now  flower- 
ing, and  has  proved  to  be  the  true  G.  ornata,  being 
quite  distinct  from  the  plant  wrongly  called  by  this 
name  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6514. 
A  native  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  and  Sikkim, 
it  occurs  at  elevations  between  11,000  and  15,000 
feet  and  is  somewhat  variable  in  habit.  The 
present  plant  is  of  tufted  habit,  with  many  stems  5 
to  6  inches  long,  narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  solitary 
terminal  flowers.  These  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  G.  septemfidaaud  of  a  charming  turquoise  blue, 
the  outside  of  the  flower  tube  being  conspicuously 
marked  with  dull  purple  and  buff  coloured  stripes. 
It  is  evidently  a  free  flowering  plant  and  easy  to 
grow,  succeeding  w-ell  in  a  moist  and  shidy 
nosition. 


which  are  produced  the  Nicotiana-like  flowers. 
One  of  the  handsomest  Pentstemons  in  flower  at 
the  present  time  is  P.  cordifolius,  which  is  a 
shrubby,  but  only  half  hardy,  species  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  scarlet  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  on  long,  somewhat  straggling,  branches. 
It  is  usually  killed  in  the  winter  even  against  a 
wall,  except  in  the  southern  counties,  but  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  is  readily  effected,  and  plants  may 
be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame. 
Carlina  acaulis,  with  its  curious  thistle-like  appear- 
ance and  large  flower  heads,  is  also  conspicuous  in 
a  bed  by  itself.  Two  late-flowering  Dianthus  are 
D.  Noeanus  from  Rumelia,  with  narrow,  grass-like 
foliage  and  white  flowers  with  laciniated  petals, 
and  D.  pinifolius  from  Greece,  with  light  purple 
flowers  in  heads  of  three  or  four.  Geum  speciosum 
is  a  rare  plant  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  Caucasian 
species,  found  in  1891  by  M.  Alboff,  who  also  was 
the  means  of  introducing  Campanula  rairabilis. 
It  has  leaves  similar  to  those  of  G.  montanum, 
with  orange-yellow  coloured  flowers  produced  on 
stems  which  grow  about  1  foot  high.   W.  I.,  Sept.  2. 


Fig.  75. — view  in  st.  Paul's  churchyard. 


PLANTAGO  MAXIMA 
is  an  ornamental  Plantain  from  Siberia  with  large 
leaves,  after  the  style  of  our  native  P.  major.  Its 
most  distinctive  feature  is  the  long  cylindrical 
head  of  flowers  borne  on  a  tall  stem.  The  long 
stamens  have  a  feathery  appearance,  and  as  the 
white  flowers  are  produced  freely  the  plant  is  very 
attractive.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
spring  flower  the  same  year,  and  as  a  quantity  of 
seed  is  produced  on  each  plant  it  should  soon 
become  plentiful. 

APLOPAPPUS  CROCEUS 
is  a  charming  little  Composite  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  and  grows  about  1  foot 
high.  It  is  of  neat,  compact  habit,  with  small 
leaves  and  numerous  yellow  flowers  about  1  inch 
in  diameter.  The  most  suitable  place  for  this 
plant  is  in  the  rock  garden,  although  it  has  also 
flowered  well  in  the  open  border. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SPECIES. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  plants  now  in 
flower  including  Cacalia  tuberosa  from  North 
America,  with  its  large  Plantain-like  leaves,  and 
stems  3  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  singular 
looking  flowers  which  are  those  of  ordi- 
nary Composites.  Jaborosa  integrifolia  is  an 
interesting  creeping  plant  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
forming  a  mass    of  dark-green   foliage,   amongst 


UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF 
"  ST.  PAUL'S." 
One  of  the  oases  in  the  great  City  of  London 
are  theouter  precincts  of, St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for 
they  are  laid  out  as  lawns  and  flower  beds,  with 
fountains  wherein  the  City  birds  splash  and  lave 
Around  the  base  of  the  fountains  and  along  the 
numerous  paths,  with  which  the  whole  is  inter 
sected,  are  seats  for  the  tired  City  worker  or  the 
visitor.  The  vegetation  could  hardly  be  described 
as  vigorous,  for  apart  from  the  sulphurous  laden 
atmosphere  the  plants  do  not  enjoy  much  light 
or  air,  the  great  dome  casting  its  shadow  around 
all,  and  the  neighbouring  houses  approaching  near 
to  its  walls.  However,  the  most  is  made  of  the 
opportunities,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  the 
grass  and  to  enjoy  the  seclusion  and  quiet  which 
the  spot  affords.  One  of  the  open  spaces  near  to 
the  Watling  Street  entrance  has  been  laid  out 
as  a  flower  bed  (fig.  75)  against  a  backgrouni 
of  shrubs.  This  piece  of  bedding  has  for  it- 
design  the  City  of  London's  Arms  and  Motto 
worked  out  in  carpet  bedding.  The  quartering! 
of  the  shield  are  composed  of  Mesembryantue- 
mum  cordtfolium  variegatum,  the  cross  and  daggi 
being  formed  with  Alternanthera.  The  whole  0! 
the  shield  is  outlined  with  a  broad  band  of  the  com 
monThrift.  In  front  is  a  circular  band  in  whtcV 
is  worked  the  motto,  Domine  dirige  nos,  the   letter 
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!being  composed  of  golden  coloured  Pyrethrura  on  a 
'  ground-work  of  Saxifraga.     Beyond   is  a  row  of 
Thrift,  and  the  whole  is  completed  by  aline  of  Eche- 
veriasecundaglauca.  Other  flowersin  the  bed,  apart 
from  those  used  in  the  armorial  design,  are  Pelar- 
goniums, Koeniga  (Alyssum)   maritima,  Celcsias, 
Marguerites,  Antirrhinums,  Liliums,  and  a  solitary 
specimen  of  Humea  elegans.     The  shrubs  at  the 
l>ack  comprise  Hollies,  Privet,   Aucubas,  Prunus 
,  1'issardi,    which   looks    very   uncomfortable,    and 
I  right   under  the  wall  a  straggling  specimen  of  tha 
■  'Ireeof  Heaven,  Ailanthus  glandulosus. 


SPIRAEA    MILLEFOLIUM. 

From  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  the  Newry  Nurseries, 
«e  have  received  a  spray  of  this  distinct  species 
of  Spiraea  (see  fig.  76).  Were  the  leaves  seen  by 
themselves,  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  foi 
those  of  the  common  Milfoil,  their  superficial 
appearance  closely  resembling  that  plant.  They 
are  about  3  inches  long,  bipinnate,  and  very  much 
sub-divided  along  the  pinnae.  On  their  upper 
surface  they  are  greyish-green  and  glabrous,  but 
beneath  they  ara  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
tomentum.  The  whole  of  the  shoot  is  of  a  sticky 
character,  and  even  the  brown-coloured  stem  is 
viscid.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  termini  1 
compound  raceme,  the  example  sent  having  an 
inflorescence  about  6  inches  in  length.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  of  small  size  and  not  unlike 
those  of  the  wild  Fragaria  vesca,  the  white  petals 
being  set  off  by  a  centre  of  numerous  yellow 
stamens.  The  plant  is  by  no  means  common  in 
gardens,  although  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  California  in  18S0.  It  forms  a  bush 
Jrom  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy  in  favoured 
parts  of  this  country.  The  plant  has  numerous 
synonyms. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sends  us  sprays  in  flower  of 
Polygonum  Sachaliense,  one  of  the  handsomest 
Knotweeds  in  cultivation,  forming,  as  it  does, 
clumps  6  to  8  feet  high  of  graceful  wand-like  stems, 
with  their  accompanying  bold  truncate  leaves. 


FORCING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

(Continued  from  page  158.  I 

I'M  TIVATION. 

Fruit  trees  growing  in  pots  require  to  be  re- 
potted   every   year.        I    have    frequently    been 
asked  how  often  we  pot  our  trees,  and  when  the 
answer  is  given  "every  autumn,"  some  surprise 
is  expressed.     It   is,   however,    necessary   to   do 
this.      I    would    not    say   that    the    trees  would 
not  succeed    the    second    year,    but    after    that, 
the    soil    becoming    exhausted,    growth    would 
be     weaker,      the      trees     being     then     depen- 
dent   mainly     upon     extra     feeding.     We     like 
to  commence  potting  the  earlier  forced  trees  by 
the  middle  of  September,  time  is  thus  allowed 
for  the  roots  to  make  fresh  growth  before  winter. 
The   "  ball "   of  each  tree   is   carefully   reduced 
with  a  small  two-tined  claw,   a  process  that   is 
readily    accomplished    after    a    little    practice. 
Sufficient  of  the  old  soil  is  taken  away  to  permit 
of  the  tree  being  put  back  into  a  pot  of  the  same 
size,    as   a   rule,    and   sufficient   space    left   that 
fresh  soil  can   be   worked   down   all   round   the 
roots,  and  made  firm  with   potting  sticks.       A 
;ood  layer  of  fresh  soil  is  also  placed  over  the 
rocks,     and     a     moderate     amount     over     the 
surface  of  the  roots.     In  instances  of  trees  that 
aave  a  tendency  to  thrive  above  the  average  de- 
cree a  larger  size   of   pot   is   employed,   and   if 
'thers  give  indications  of  weakness  at  the  root 
hey  are   put   into   smaller   pots.     Our   smallest 
rees  are  in   10-inch    pots,    and    others    are   in 
arger  sizes  up  to  about  15  inches  diameter  for 
he  largest.     It  must  be  an  exceptional  case  to 
we  larger  pots  than  the  largest  in   use   here. 
[o  pot  firmly  is  most  essential,  and  at  the  same 
ime  carefully,   so   that   no   vacant  space   is   left 


next  the  pot.  To  say  that  pots  must  be  clean  is 
almost  superfluous ;  but  the.  drainage,  which  in 
amount  should  be  quite  up  to  the  average, 
should  be  composed  of  clean  materials  also. 
We  prefer  to  place  all  thj  trees  under  glass  as 
soon  as  they  are  repotted.  Then,  if  given  one 
good  soaking  of  water,  they  will  stand  for  some 
time.  When  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  they 
are  syringed  at  least  once  each  day,  otherwise, 
with  some  few  leaves  still  upon  them,  there  may 
be  a  tendency   to   shrivel.     I  try  to  keep  these 


always  used  some  of  the  Banstead  loam— say 
about  two-fifths.  (I  said  up  to  the  present,  that 
is,  up  to  last  autumn,  but  I  have  now  ceased  to 
use  this  loam  for  anything,  as  the  quality  has  so 
much  deteriorated.  It  is  not  now  worth,  in 
my  opinion,  one-third  of  its  cost.)  I  now  ob- 
tain all  the  special  loam  for  fruit  trees  and 
other  plants  frjm  Kettering,  in  Northampton- 
shire.  This  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the. 
Banstead  loam,  and  there  is  no  waste  with  it. 
I  can  get  this  Kettering  loam  delivered  to  our 


FlG.    76.— SFIR^A   MILLEFOLIUM  :    FLOWERS    WHITE,  WITH    A   CLUSTER   OF   YELLOW    STAMENS. 


leaves  fresh  for  a  time,  and  success  in  doing  so  in- 
dicates that  all  is  well  with  the  trees.  In  housing 
these  newly-potted  trees,  they  are  stood  pot  to 
pot,  or  nearly  so ;  thus  we  can  accommodate 
the  trees  of  four  houses  in  one  house  with  ease, 
thereby  saving  room  for  the  late  trees  and  for 
such  catch  crops  as  Chrysanthemums,  Sec. 

Nature  of  Soil. 
This  should  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.     We  have,  up  to  the  present, 


nearest  goods  station  for  os.  per  ton  less  than  I 
paid  for  that  from  Banstead.  The  new  loam 
needs  tempering  with  one  of  lighter  character,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  use  a  good  local  loam  with 
some  iron  in  it ;  of  this  loam  about  another 
two-fifths  is  added.  The  remaining  fifth  is 
made  up  of  old  mortar  rubble  after  it  has  been 
pulverised  down  to  the  size  of  small  nuts,  or 
less,  also  of  some  well  decomposed  manure, 
such  as  that  procurable  from  a  spent  hotbed. 
This  mixture,   after  being  turned   a  few   times, 
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should  be  kept  dry  for  the  better  handling 
when  used  for  pottmg.  We  let  it  lay  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  heap  before  it  is  used.  Loam  of 
a  calcareous  character,  that  is,  one  having  a  pro- 
portion of  lime  in  it,  is  most  essential,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained. 
Top-Dressing. 

We  make  it  a  practice  to  top-dress  the  trees 
during  the  time  of  growth ;  this  is  done  during 
the  stoning  period,  so  that  the  roots  may  derive 
benefit  from  this  addition  when  the  fruits 
commence  to  swell  quickly.  For  this 
top-dressing  we  use  a  mixture  of  good 
loam  (Kettering,  this  spring)  with  sonic 
decomposed  manure,  and,  in  addition,  a 
manure  that  is  now  advertised  in  the  gar- 
dening papers,  and  known  as  "  Hop  Manure " 
(Wakeley's).  This  manure  is  chiefly  composed 
of  spent  Hops,  and  it  suits  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  tree  in  pots  ;  Fig  trees,  in  particular,  root 
into  the  top-dressing  thus  made  with  great 
rapidity.  I  have  not  had  this  Hop  manure 
analysed,  but  I  believe  it  contains  a  good  pro- 
portion of  both  phosphates  and  potash  as  con- 
stituents. The  top-dressing  is  applied  firmly 
around  the  sides  of  the  pot",  well  up  above  the 
rims,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
watering  process  nearer  to  the  stems.  Later 
in  the  season,  say  when  the  fruits  are  all 
gathered,  the  top-dressing  will  be  found  to  be 
percolated  with  roots  throughout,  hence  it  is  the 
means  of  providing  such  plant  food  as  tends  to 
build  up  the  trees  for  another  season. 
The  Affording  of  Water. 

Some  fears  may  be  entertained  that  fruit  trees 
in  pots  are  much  trouble  in  this  direction ; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  If  I  might  draw  a 
comparison,  I  should  say  that  Chrysanthemums 
want  quite  as  much  attention.  After  re-potting, 
extra  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  old  balls  becoming  too  dry  and  the  new  soil 
too  moist.  When  writing  of  re-potting,  I  should 
have  stated  that  whenever  a  tree  is  found  to  be 
dry  at  the  root  it  is  placed  in  a  tub  and  soaked 
before  it  is  turned  out  of  the  pot.  When 
foi  Lug  is  commenced,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  kept  in  a  humid  condition  by  both 
syringing  and  damping  down,  and  thus  we  pre- 
vent frequent  watering  at  the  roots.  As  growth 
commences,  first  with  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  and  the  young  leaf  growth  that  so  soon 
follows,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
trees  do  not  suffer  from  either  extreme.  With 
a  little  practice  in  the  watering,  it  will  soon 
become  an  easy  matter.  Later  on,  when  in  full 
growth,  an  abundant  supply  is  needed,  for 
drought  then  would  be  most  injurious. 

Manurial  Stimulants. 
When  the  fruits  are  swelling  freely,  say  when 
as  large  as  the  common  nut,  an  occasional  ap- 
plication of  manure  is  beneficial.  At  first,  I 
recommend  the  use  of  an  artificial  compound  in 
which  both  phosphates  and  potash  are  impor- 
tant factors  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  compound 
containing  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphates,  18  to  20  per  cent,  insoluble  phos- 
phates, and  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  potash.  The 
phosphates  are  most  important  in  the  cultivation 
of  stone  fruits  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
"  stone "  and  kernel,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  good  fruits.  This  same 
manure  may  contain  4  to  5  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
which  will  excite  root  action.  The  better  me- 
thod of  application  is  to  take  a  pinch  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  for  a  smaller  size,  and  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  two  fingers  for  a  larger  size 
pot.  Such  an  application  if  given  once  a  week 
will  be  productive  of  good  results  when  average 
crops  are  swelling,  rather  more  being  applied 
for  heavy  crops.  As  the  fruits  begin  to  swell 
freely  after  stoning,  liquid  manure  will  then 
serve  a  good  purpose,  but  an  application  once  a 
week  will  be  ample,  this  taking  the  place  of  the 
artificial  manure.  Cease  giving  any  manure 
when  colouring  has  well  set  in  ;  depend  then 
rather  upon  close  attention  to  the  ordinary 
watering. 


Amount  of  Crop. 
When  a  good  set  of  fruit  has  been  secured 
guard  against  any  temptation  to  crop  the  trees 
too  heavily,  but  do  not  thin  rashly.  I  am  now 
thinking  more  particularly  of  Nectarines. 
Peaches,  and  Plums.  It  does  not  do  to  thin 
Cherries  too  freely  ;  one  must  watch  these  very 
closely  and  be  quite  sure  that  the  fruits  will 
swell,  then  thinning  can  be  done  with  a  pair  of 
vine  scissors.  In  any  case,  bear  in  mind  that 
a  heavy  crop  means  smaller  fruit,  with  the  same 
development  of  stone,  but  with  a  lesser  degree 
of  fleshy  matter  around  it.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  say  how  many  Cherries  a  tree  should 
bear  ;  one  must  judge  for  one's  self,  taking  into 
consideration  the  health  of  the  tree  and  its  leaf 
development.  Our  smaller  trees  of  both  Nec- 
tarines and  Peaches  will  carry  from  6  to  8 
fruits,  the  medium-sized  trees  up  to  12  and  15 
fruits,  and  the  largest  up  to  20  and  24  fruits. 
Plums  will  carry  about  one-third  more  in  num- 
bers. J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens. 
[To  be  continued.) 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
Outdoor  Peach  Culture.  —  Writers  on 
this  subject  seem  to  infer  that  Peach  leaf  blister 
is  of  somewhat  recent  trouble.  I  well  remember 
how  injurious  a  pest  it  was  as  long  since  as  1850 
even  in  so  comparatively  warm  a  locality  as  that 
of  Southampton  ;  nevertheless,  very  fine  Peaches 
were  produced  there.  One  of  our  best  open  wall 
Peach  growers  was  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Ditton 
Park  Gardens,  Slough.  His  Peach  wall  30  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
spite  of  blister,  and  an  entire  absence  of  canvas  or 
other  protection,  his  crops  of  fruit  were  almost 
marvellous.  But  in  the  old  days  gardeners  had  no 
greater  object  for  pride  in  their  gardens  than  in 
showing  fine  clean  Peach  walls.  Is  there  less 
capacity  to  cultivate  such  trees  now  ?  I  think  not. 
The  difficulty  lies  now,  I  fear,  in  our  very  pro- 
longed, cold,  ungenial  springs,  for  without  cold 
the  blister  fungus  seems  comparatively  harmless. 
Peach  trees  are  hardy,  certainly,  but  the  young 
leafage  is  comparatively  tender  and  seems  to  need 
shelter  from  cold  in  the  spring  quite  as  much  as 
the  bloom  does.     D. 

On  p.  107  ^1/.  M.  N.  mentions  as  a  reason 

why  the  Peach  is  not  more  generally  grown  out  of 
doors  that  the  fruits  have  but  poor  flavour.  My 
experience  is  just  the  reverse,  and  I  have  heard 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  remark  "Give  me  a 
good  Peach  from  outside,  they  are  very  much 
nicer!  "     W.  A.  Cook. 

Mr.  Ward  appears  to  treat  "  blister  "  very 

lightly.  Although  Devon  may  be  a  favoured 
county,  some  of  its  gardens  are  not  in  ideal 
spots,  and  many  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
cold,  and  in  an  ungenial  spring  "blister"  is 
very  serious.  I  am  aware  that  removing  the 
blistered  leaves  is  the  only  remedy,  but  when  the 
disease  is  severe,  entailing'the  removal  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  foliage,  all  thg.  trees  do  not 
recover  readily;  that  is  my  experience  in  North 
Devon. 

Beech  Trees  and  Lightning. — I  should  be 
glad  if  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  can 
corroborate  this  incident.  Seventeen  or  18  years 
ago,  when  I  was  but  a  lad  living  at  home  in 
Hampshire,  we  had  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm, 
accompanied  by  vivid,  forked  lightning,  and  a 
Beech  tree  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  Rother- 
field  Park  Estate,  at  East  Tisted,  near  Alton, 
Hants.  The  tree  stood  in  the  hollow  opposite  the 
end  of  Winchester  Wood  nearest  the  mansion. 
I  have  always  remembered  it  as  a  Beech  tree  and 
am  almost  sure  I  am  correct,  but  as  it  happened 
so  long  since  and  I  was  only  a  lad  at  the  time,  I 
cannot  be  sure.  No  doubt  there  are  still  some 
living  on  the  estate  that  were  there  at  the  time  I 
mention,  and  they  could  tell  us  if  I  am  right  or 
wrong.      IV.  A.  H.,  Dulwich  Common. 

I  believe   it  to  be  a  rare  occurrence,  but 

I  saw  one  Beech  tree,  say  about  eight  years  ago, 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  It  was  in 
West  Berks,  and  the  tree  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood  which  was  comprised  mostly  of  Beeches,  the 
majority  of  which  were  from  50  to  70  feet  in  height 
and  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  circumference.  This  one  was 
1  in  'kin  off  by  the  lightning  probably  at  about  from 
£0  tu  25  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  stump  which 
was  left  standing  was  splintered  so  much  that  it 


resembled  a  large  bundle  of  plaster  laths  wrapped 
round  with  a  piece  of  bark.  All  the  way  down  one 
side  a  strip  of  the  bark  was  taken  out  by  the 
lightning,  otherwise  the  tree  was  sound.  F.  M. 

The  Beech  tree  is  not  altogether  immune 

from  the  attacks  of  lightning,  inasmuch  as  about 
15  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,, 
when  upon  a  casual  visit  to  see  Wyddrington, 
House,  Edgbaston,  the  interesting  seat  of  J.  E. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Jinks, 
pointed  out  to  us  growing  in  close  proximity  to 
the  conservatory  adjoining  the  house  a  tall  old 
Beech  tree  near  the  carriage  drive,  and  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  a  few  weeks  previously. 
As  the  whole  of  the  foliage  had  become  shrivelled 
the  tree  was  condemned  to  be  cut  down  as 
past  recovery,  though  strangely  there  was  no  other 
evidence  of  injury  to  either  bole,  branch,  or  the 
bark  ;  apparently  the  comparative  smoothness  of 
the  bark  of  the  tall  and  upright  bole  acted  as  a 
more  facile  conductor  of  the  electric  fluid  than 
that  of  a  large-branched  and  rugged-barked  one. 
Mr.  Jinks  drew  particular  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Beech  was 
not  altogether  immune  from  lightning.  Mr,  Jinks 
was  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  tree  when 
it  was  struck,  and  distinctly  saw  the  electric  fluid 
piss  down  the  tree  in  question  and  appear  to  enter 
the  ground  without  leaving  any  symptoms  of  disrup- 
tion. Fortunately,  though  considerably  shocked, 
he  himself  was  not  injured.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  tree  constituted  one  of  the  boundary  trees 
ot  several  other  kinds  forming  a  large  clump. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  curious  behaviour 
of  lightning  when  in  contact  with  trees,  and  I 
have  witnessed  a  few  curious  instances  during  a 
long  life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  that 
which  occurred  some  12  months  ago  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  abode.  One  sultry 
forenoon,  when  passing  along  one  of  the  main 
public  roads  here,  the  sky  suddenly  became  cloudy, 
and  a  thunderstorm  burst  overhead  ;  almost  simul- 
taneously a  very  tall  and  straight-boled  Larch 
was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid — as  witnessed  by 
myself  and  a  friend  who  had  taken  shelter  beneath 
a  large  Elm,  only  about  15  yards  distant.  The 
stricken  tree  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
long  belt  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  road- 
side, and  being  somewhat  taller  than  the  others, 
with  its  pointed  apex,  no  doubt  it  afforded  a  ready 
conductor  to  the  fluid.  Subsequent  investigation 
proved  that  the  tree  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of 
injury  excepting  the  scattering  of  a  few  small 
pieces  of  the  exterior  bark  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trunk,  and  at  the  present  time  the  tree 
appears  to  be  as  flourishing  as  ever.  The  rain 
was  of  short  duration  and  consisted  of  a  few  large 
drops  only.  The  most  remarkable  feature,  how- 
ever, was  the  apparent  course  ol  transit  of  the 
fluid  when  leaving  the  Larch,  it  having  passed  to 
an  adjacent  tree — a  variety  of  the  English  Elm 
growing  about  G  feet  distant,  the  only  visible 
rupture  being  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  bark  close 
to  the  ground,  immediately  above  one  of  the 
roots,  about  the  size  of  a  stout  walking-stick,  and 
which  grew  close  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil — 
towards  the  losv  roadside  embankment,  and 
where  its  naturally  bared  root  was  found  to  be 
shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  bark.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  light,  sandy  soil  round  about  was 
at  the  time  in  a  very  dry  condition.  William 
Gardiner,  Harbone,  Birmingham. 

Vegetables  at  Shrewsbury. — (seep.  166) - 
A.D.  has  certainly  made  a  suggestion  that  most 
exhibitors  in  the  vegetable  classes  at  the  late 
Shrewsbury  show  will  heartily  agree  with.  I 
refer  to  the  proposal  to  form  a  champion  class  in 
which  the  exhibitors  could  meet  each  other  without 
it  being  required  that  the  produce  has  been  raised 
from  Messrs.  So  and  So's  seeds.  There  is  tbe 
open  class  for  12  kinds,  but  the  prizes  in  that  class 
are  quite  unworthy  the  name  of  a  rich  society  like 
Shrewsbury,  and  not  comparable  with  those  in 
the  trade  classes,  hence  the  lack  of  keen  competi- 
tion. At  the  present  time  there  are  so  many  trade 
classes  of  equal  value,  or  nearly  so,  that  unless 
one  were  to  buy  seeds  from  each  firm,  in  order  to 
compete  in  each  class,  there  could  be  no  champion. 
The  suggestion  that  all  this  year's  prize-winners 
should  compete  in  the  champion  class  by  com- 
pulsion, is,  I  think,  hardly  necessary,  as  anyene 
with  the  least  pretension  to  become  champion 
would  need  no  inducement  to  urge  him  to  compete 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  if  the  Shrewsbury  authori- 
ties will  consent  to  the  suggestion  that  A.  D.  has 
put  forward,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  enthusiasm" 
amongst  the  exhibitors.     The  conditions  of  such  a» 
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class  should  be  made  equal  to  all  exhibitors,  by 
stating  beforehand  the  numbers  of  specimens 
permitted  to  each  dish,  and  the  maximum  number 
of  points  to  be  given  to  each  dish,  after  the  system 
adopted  in  the  fruit  classes  at  Shrewsbury  and  in 
the  vegetable  class  at  Edinburgh  last  year.  The 
suggestion  will,  doubtless,  have  the  consideration 
of  the  Shrewsbury  authorities,  who  are  always 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can  for  exhibitors  and  the 
public.  Exhibitors  have  always  been  grateful  to 
the  trade  for  the  encouragement  they  give  to 
exhibitors  of  their  specialities,  and  this  apprecia- 
tion will  be  none  the  less  after  the  introduction  of  a 
champion  class  where  the  best  of  everything  will 
have  to  be  shown.    James  Gibson. 

Fruit  in  Kent. — Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  also 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Currants  ;  Pears 
in  the  open  suffered  severely  from  frost  during 
April  and  May.  Plums  are  quite  a  failure ; 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop.  The  soil  here  is 
from  medium  to  heavy,  resting  on  a  gravel  sub- 
soil. J.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Uroomhill,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Luton  Hoo. — On  paying  a  short  visit  to  this 
beautiful  place  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  improve- 
ment that  had  been  made  during  the  last  two 
years  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A. 
Metcalfe.  Extensive  ranges  of  glass  have  been 
erected  to  grow  fruit,  plants  and  cut  flowers.  The 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  appear  wonderfully 
healthy,  and  have  borne  good  fruits  considering 
they  have  only  been  planted  for  two  years.  The 
kitchen  garden  looked  as  if  no  rain  was  wanted. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  has  had  water  pipes  put  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  all  round  the  kitchen  garden,  thus  the 
water  is  chilled  before  it  is  used,  and  can  be  applied 
to  any  part.  Many  cordon  fruit  trees  have  been 
planted.  Some  thousands  of  plants  of  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberry  in  G-inch  pots  were  plump- 
ing up  well  for  early  forcing.  In  the  pleasure 
grounds  the  flower  beds  were  very  gay.  There 
are  some  fine  Conifers  there  that  are  well  worth 
seeing.  Mr.  Metcalfe  informed  me  that  a  Japanese 
garden,  an  Italian  garden,  and  a  huge  rockery 
are  features  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  estab- 
lishment.     Visitor. 

Carving  Initials  and  Names  on  Trees. 
—I  am  not  surprised  at  Lord  Durham  prosecuting 
a  man  for  carving  his  own  and  his  wife's  initials 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  Lambton  Park.  Such 
vandalism  is,  unfortunately,  far  too  olten  perpe- 
trated, and  the  sooner  a  stop  is  put  to  the  nuisance 
the  better.  The  famous  Beech  trees  at  Knole 
Park,  near  Sevenoaks,  which  I  visited  some  years 
ago  with  Lord  Sackville,  have  bten  barbarously 
treated  at  the  hands  of  the  initial  carver,  while  at 
the  instigation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  I  had 
the  historic  Wilberforce  and  Pitt  Oaks  fenced 
around  to  prevent  similar  injury.  When  I  visited 
visited  the  picturesque  Coney  Island  property  of 
Lord  Charlemont  recently  I  was  shocked  at  the 
mutilated  stem  of  the  Beech  tree  with  the  never- 
failing  well  of  water  in  its  trunk,  which  is  pointed 
out  to  privileged  visitors  to  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  island.  But  I  could  give  numberless 
instances  of  this  form  of  tree  mutilation,  which  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Britishers  as  the  addresses 
plainly  show.  A.  D.  Webster,  Regent's  Park,  August 
JO,  1906. 

"A  Cornish  Trip." — In  Mr.  Druery's  in- 
teresting article  on  his  tour  in  Cornwall,  he  alludes 
to  the  fine  Cordyline  australis  in  Mr.  Howard  Fox's 
garden  at  Rosehill,  Falmouth,  as  probably  the 
finest  specimen  in  the  country.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
splendid  example,  but  its  dimensions  are  a  trifle 
exceeded  by  a  specimen  at  Enys,  which  was  raised 
from  seed  sent  from  the  Antipodes  46  years  ago. 
When  I  last  measured  Mr.  Howard  Fox's  Cordy- 
line it  had  a  girth  of  5  feet  5  inches  at  1  foot  from 
the  ground,  whereas  at  the  same  height  the  Enys 
specimen  had  a  girth  of  6  feet  1  inch.  This 
example  divides  a  short  distance  above  the  ground 
level  into  four  main  trunks,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  some  30  heads,  10  of  which  bore  flower 
in  1904.  Mr.  Druery  speaks  of  the  tropical 
appearance  produced  by  Calla  (Richardia)  aethi- 
opica  [Africana] ,  but  this  is  seen  nowhere  to  such 
advantage  in  the  south-west  as  at  Trelissick,  where, 
in  the  first  week  in  June,  some  thousands  are  in 
flower  around  the  lake  (see  illustration  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  May  27,  1905),  I  may  say  that  I  was 
informed  during  a  visit  to  Cornwall  last  spring  that 
the  Fern  so  largely  grown  in  that  country  as 
Lomaria  magellanica,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Druery,  was  stated  by  the  Kew  authorities  to  be 
L.  procera.  Sir  A.  P.  Vivian's  seat  is  Bosahan 
not  Basahan.     S.  W.  Fitzhcrbert. 
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Scientific  Committee. 

August  28.— Present :  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair;  Messrs.  Rolfe,  Arthur 
Sutton,  Geo.  Massee,  Worsley,  Saunders,  Hooper. 

Melon  leaves. — Mr,  Massee  reported  that  the 
leaves  submitted  to  him  at  the  last  meeting  were 
sun-burnt  and  that  there  was  no  fungus  present. 

Diseased  Deodar. — Mr.  Massee  reported  that  the 
trees  were  attacked  by  a  species  of  Rosellinia. 
Leaflet  No.  64  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
fungus  and  the  method  of  combating  it. 

Japanese  Iris. — Some  specimens  in  a  diseased 
condition  sent  from  Romsey  were  referred  to  Mr. 
Massee. 

Aerial  roots  on  Vines. — The  following  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslovv  : — 

"  Going  over  a  florist's  grounds  and  houses  lately 
at  Kenilworth,  the  florist  called  my  attention  to  a 
peculiar  coincidence.  In  a  long  row  of  vines, 
only  one  had  aerial  roots,  and  the  Grapes  on  that 
plant  only  were  much  in  advance  in  size  (all  were 
green)  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  in  the  house. 
The  root  has  a  three -walled  epidermis,  the  cells, 
of  a  thick  cortex  and  pith,  being  three-walled, 
very  compact,  and  full  of  water  (no  starch  being 
present),  with  a  feebly  developed  zone  of  phloeum 
and  xylem.  On  allowing  a  root  to  lose  some 
of  its  water  by  evaporation,  I  placed  it  in  water 
for  12  hours,  the  cut-end  being  in  air.  It  gained 
30  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  recovering  its  former 
condition.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  other  vine- 
growers  have  noticed  a  similar  coincidence,  and, 
if  so,  whether  they  could  trace  any  cause  and 
effect.     G.  Ilenslow." 

Potatos. — Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  exhibited  fruits 
of  Solanum  Commersoni  with  well  marked  heart- 
shaped,  somewhat  flattened,  berries  ;  berries  of 
S.  polyadenium,  S.  verrucosum,  and  of  a  reputed 
wild  form  of  S.  tuberosum  were  also  shown.  Two 
berries  were  exhibited  from  M  Labergerie's  variety 
which  were  of  a  globose  form,  quite  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  Potato.  No  fruits  had,  up  to  the 
present,  been  observed  on  plants  of  "  Blue  Giant," 
and  up  till  1904  M.  Labergerie  reported  no  fruits 
had  been  seen  on  his  Potato.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Societi  Nationaled' Agriculture  de  FranceM  Labergerie 
reports  this  year  that  the  fruits  on  his  Potato  are 
not  round,  but  pointed  or  heart-shaped,  like 
those  of  the  wild  type,  and  when  they  approach 
the  round  berries  of  our  Potatos  they  still 
have  a  characteristic  "  sillon  "  or  indentation. 
Mr.  Sutton  also  showed  various  drawings  to  scale, 
by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  of  S.  Commersoni 
and  its  assumed  derivative.  The  form  of  the 
pollen-grains  and  of  the  hairs  on  the  petals  was 
particularly  interesting.  Dr.  Masters  showed 
tracings  and  drawings  of  most  of  the  species  and 
varieties  inspected  near  Reading  by  certain 
members  of  the  Committee  recently,  when  the 
members  present  failed  to  perceive  any  material 
difference  between  M.  Labergerie's  variety  and 
"  Blue  Giant,"  whilst  both  were  widely  different 
from  S.  Commersoni. 

Aristoloehia  elegans,  &-c. — Mr.  Worsley  showed 
flowers  of  this  species  from  the  vicinity  of  Rhodes's 
tomb  in  Rhodesia,  to  which  locality  it  must  have 
been  introduced  from  Brazil.  The  West  African 
A.  Goldieana  [see  fig.  72]  was  also  noticed  as 
spreading  widely  in  Africa.  Fruit  pods  of  Cero- 
pegia  Woodi  were  also  exhibited,  presenting  the 
usual  cylindrical  narrow  form. 

Leaves  of  Planes. — Mr.  Hooper  called  attention 
to  the  singular  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  asked  for 
other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

Various  diseased  leaves. — Mr.  Saunders  exhibited 
leaves  affected  by  a  species  of  Psylla,  Box  leaves 
affected  with  Sphaerulina  buxi,  and  Violet  leaves 
attacked  by  Cercospora  violae. 

The  Late  Prof.  Marshall  Ward. — On  the 
proposition  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  Prof. 
Marshall  Ward,  for  many  years  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  late  C.  B.  Clarke. — 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  sad  death  of  this 
distinguished  botanist. 

The  Next  Meeting. — It  was  decided  that 
no  meeting  should  be  held  on  September  11, 
but  that  the  business  should  be  adjourned  till 
September  25. 


READING  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  29. — The  members  of  this  society  held 
their  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  Forbury  Gardens,  Read- 
ing, on  the  foregoing  date.  The  number  of  entries 
exceeded  those  of  last  year,  and  a  most  successful 
show  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  resulted. 
Competition  in  many  of  the  classes,  notably  those 
for  fruit,  was  very  keen.  Four  large  tents  were 
requisitioned  to  hold  the  exhihits.  This  being  the 
50th  exhibition  of  the  society,  a  luncheon,  at  which 
the  Mayor  of  Reading  (Mr.  E.  Jackson)  presided, 
was  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

Plants. 
An  important  class  was  one  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Five 
exhibits  were  staged,  by  far  the  best  being  that 
from  E.  Wagg,  Esq.,  The  Islet,  Maidenhead  (gr. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips),  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  were  a 
feature  of  the  group  ;  2nd,  S.  B.  Joel,  Esq., 
Maiden  Erleigh  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Johnson).  In  an  open 
class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  E. 
Wagg,  Esq.,  was  again  successful.  The  best  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants  were  shown  by  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Brown). 
Fuchsias  are  always  shown  well  at  this  show. 
J.  F.  Friedlander,  Esq.,  Whiterights  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Bright),  was,  as  is  usual,  1st  in  the  open 
class  for  six  specimens ;  indeed,  this  made  the 
21st  time  in  23  years  that  Mr.  Bright  has  gained 
first  position  for  these  plants.  MissK.  Ratctiffe, 
Westfield,  Reading  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Booker),  was  1st 
for  three  specimen  Ferns  ;  J.  Friedlander,  Esq., 
was  1st  among  four  exhibitors  for  six  double- 
flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Dahlias  were  a  feature  in  this  section.  The 
cactus  varieties  were  above  the  average  quality, 
and  of  these  there  were  no  fewer  than  7  exhibits 
in  a  class  for  36  blooms  in  12  varieties.  Messrs. 
J.  Cray  &  Sons,  Frome,  were  placed  1st  with 
a  grand  exhibit,  the  varieties  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
of  a  clear  yellow  shade,  and  J.  ,  H.  Jackson, 
a  dark  variety,  were  conspicuous;  2nd,  Mi.  J. 
Walker,  Thame.  The  latter  led  for  24  show 
or  fancy  Dahlias,  and  for  12  varieties  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  were  placed  1st. 
This  firm  also  secured  the  leading  awards  in  the 
open  classes  for  single  and  pompom  Dahlias. 

Roses  were  well  represented.  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  won  for  18  varieties,  a  flower  of  Ben 
Cant  being  very  prominent  in  his  exhibit.  Messrs. 
F.  Taylor.  Chipping  Norton,  were  1st  for  12 
varieties.  Keen  competition .  was  shown  in  the 
class  for  6  Roses  (nurserymen  excluded),  C.  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.,  Aldermaston  Court  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Gait),  being  1st  among  nine  competitors.  The 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  12  vases  of  any  variety 
of  cut  flowers  was  taken  by  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.. 
his  examples  including  Gloriosa  virescens,  Bou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  Carnation  Kaby  Castle,  Roses 
and  Allamandas.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also 
1st  for  six  vases  of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  W. 
Paljuei;,  Andover  Nurseries,  was  1st  for  nine  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas.  Five  exhibits  were  seen  in  the 
class  for  six  vases  of  Asters;  Mr.  A  A.  Jones, 
Caversham,  won  the  1st  prize.  The  best  decorated 
table  was  arranged  by  Miss  G.  Palmer,  who 
used  Sweet  Peas  of  pink  and  blue  shades,  with 
Asparagus  and  Smilax.  Miss  Johnson  had  the 
best  basket  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Dunlop  the  best  decorated  epergne. 

Fruit. 
The  fruit  classes  are  usually  well  filled  at  Read- 
ing, and  this  year  was  no  exception.  In  the  class 
for  six  dishes  of  fruit  there  were  six  exhibits.  G. 
W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell) 
was  placed  1st,  and  he  also  won  for  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  for  three  bunches  of 
any  white  variety  of  Grape.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
was  first  for  any  other  black  Grape  with  the  variety 
Madresfield  Court.  A  dish  of  Barrington  Peaches 
staged  by  S.  Monck,  Esq.,  Coley  F'ark  (gr.  Mr. 
Booker),  secured  the  1st  award  for  these  fruits. 
Lady  Sutton,  Newbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howard), 
showed  the  best  Nectarines  in  a  dish  of  the  variety 
Pineapple.  Plums  were  a  very  strong  class  ;  S. 
B.  Joel,  Esq.,  gained  the  premier  award  with  fine 
samples  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Jefferson's,  and 
Kirk's.  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq,,  Maidenhead  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Page)  was  1st  for  thres  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples.  In  the  class  for  culinary  varieties  the 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam  was  1st  amongst  12  exhibi- 
tors; S.  Monck,  Esq.,  had  the  best  dessert  Pears. 
Classes  were  also  provided  for  Melons,  Tomatos, 
and  Cucumbers. 
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Vegetables. 

Two  competitors  only  contested  the  open  class 
fur  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  prizes,  and  both  were 
very  excellent  exhibits.  Lord  Aldenham,  Els- 
tree  (gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  was  awarded  the  1st 
place  with  55l  points,  and  he  was  closely  followed 
by  G.  D.  Faber,  Esq.,  Wallingford  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Liymock),  with  55  points.  For  a  collection  of  six 
varieties,  F.  D.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Basingstoke  (gr. 
Mr   G.  Best),  gained  the  1st  award. 

Classes  were  provided  for  cottagers  and  artisans 
residing  within  10  miles  of  Reading  Market  Place. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Honorary  exhibits  were  numerous.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford,  staged  a  splendid  group  of  cut 
Roses  ;  Mr.  F.  Eames  exhibited  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers  in  great  variety  ;  Mr.  G.  Phippen  showed 
floral  designs  ;  the  University  College,  Reading, 
had  an  extensive  and  highly  meritorious  exhibit  cf 
Melons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers  and  Grapes.  Other 
exhibits  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Rigg,  Caversham, 
Messrs.  T.  Powell  &  Sons,  Bath  Road,  Messrs.  J. 
Holder  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Vinden,  Minster 
Street. 

NATIONAL     AMATEUR     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

LECTURE  ON  FERNS. 
September  1. — At  the  meeting  of  the  above 
association  held  on  this  date  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.  M.  H  , 
F.L.S.,  gave  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  on  the  wonders  of  Fern  life,  with 
special  reference  to  the  varietal  Ferns  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  lantern  slide  represented 
an  ideal  landscape,  or  rather  land  and  waterscape, 
of  the  Coal  age,  when  the  Ferns  and  their  allies 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  coal  measures.  The 
remarkable  mode  of  reproduction  common  to  all 
Ferns  was  shown  on  the  screen  by  a  number  of 
unique  slides  reproducing  the  drawings  of  Count 
Suminski.  who  first  completed  the  discoveries  of 
the  normal  life  cycle  of  Ferns  in  1816.  Mr. 
Druery  then  described  numerous  variations  of  this 
life  cycle,  practically  demonstrating  that  every 
link  in  the  normal  chain  of  phenomena  could  be 
left  out  singly  or  in  numbers  and  yet  the  final  result 
of  a  new  generation  be  reached.  The  wondrous 
fertility  ol  Ferns  through  their  spores  was  exem- 
plified by  a  slide  showing  the  total  of  one  season's 
crop  of  spores  from  a  single  Fern  plant  in  his 
own  collection  to  be  no  fewer  than  1,120,000,000, 
each  of  which  is,  moreover,  potentially  capable 
of  producing  several  Ferns.  Extraordinary  sports, 
of  which  so  large  a  number  has  been  found  wild 
in  our  British  glens,  lanes,  hillsides,  and  even  road- 
sides, together  with  the  still  more  curious  and 
beautiful  forms  which  have  been  raised  from  these 
by  selective  culture,  were  next  dealt  with.  A 
considerable  number  of  fine  photographic  slides 
exhibited  specimens  of  these  in  many  species — 
tasselled,  plumose,  dissected  and  varied  in  in- 
numerable ways,  and  often  so  different  from  the 
common  plain,  or  normal  type  that  unless 
acquainted  with  them  one  would  not  credit  their 
origin.  In  connection  with  the  few  cultivated  and 
improved  varieties  Mr.  Druery  illustrated  his  own 
beautiful  series  of  plumose  Lady  Ferns,  the  now 
well-known  "  superbum  "  section,  by  a  number  of 
photographed  fronds,  including  one  showing  the 
pedigree  and  demonstrating  how  immense  was  the 
stride  between  parent  and  offspring  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  This,  however,  was  almost  equalled 
by  another  slide  showing  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumose  Shield  Ferns.  A  picture 
of  the  lecturer's  own  British  Fernery  as  it  existed 
at  Forest  Gate  was  also  shown. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

The  members  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  this 
society  made  their  second  excursion  for  the  sea- 
son on  Saturday,  September  1st,  their  destina- 
tion on  this  occasion  being  the  Huntly  district 
of  the  extensive  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon,  in  which  is  situated  the 
famous  Bein  Hill  Wood.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  members,  including  landowners, 
factors,  and  head  foresters.  The  arrangements 
were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott, 
solicitor,  Aberdeen,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
branch,  while  the  party  was  conducted  over  the 
policies  by  Mr.  John  Duff,  Factor,  and  Mr.  John 
Rule,   Head  Forester    on  the  estate. 

The  members  met  at  Huntly  Station,  and  were 
driven  westwards  in  brakes  by  the  banks  of  the 
Deveron  towards  Glass.     A  short  halt  was  made 


at  the  Dunbennan  Wood  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining how  Larch  trees  planted  in  1888  were 
withstanding  the  fungoid  disease  so  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  evi- 
dences of  the  fungus  Peziza  Willkommii.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  plantation  was  found 
in  a  fairly  healthy  condition,  with  good  pro- 
mise of  yielding  excellent  timber  in  the  future. 
Interspered  with  the  Larch  in  this  wood  are 
many  young  Scotch  Pines,  which  showed  vigor- 
ous growth.  It  was  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  trees  bore  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
cones,  which  were  found  to  ccntain  healthy 
seeds,  but  the  cones  being  so  numerous,  they 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  healthy  character  of  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  it  being  a  well-established 
rule  that  trees  bearing  a  large  number  of  cones 
are  not  so  vigorous  as  those  which  have  only  a 
moderate  number.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that 
cones  were  this  year  exceptionally  numerous 
on  those  Pines.  The  party  thereafter  drove 
to  the  famous 

Bein   Hill  Woods. 

On  entering  the  woods  the  great  amount  of 
space  between  the  Larch  trees  caused  comment, 
the  opinion  being  freely  expressed  that  under- 
planting  could  be  resorted  to  with  considerable 
advantage.  The  grass  and  vegetation  was  par- 
ticularly rich  in  growth,  affording  evidence  that 
plenty  of  light  and  air  reached  the  undergrowth. 
The  party  next  rambled  through  the  extensive 
Bein  Hill  forest  of  Larch  trees,  led  by  Mr. 
Rule  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rule  stated  that  the 
Bein  Hill  had  been  planted  from  65  to  67  years, 
being  started  in  1839,  and  completed  in  1841. 
Originally  there  were  2,258  acres,  and  subse- 
quently the  area  planted  extended  to  2,450  acres. 
The  price  of  planting,  including  plants  and 
cleaning,  was  £1,956.  Other  expenses  were : 
Ditching,  £±23;  grubbing  whins,  etc.,  £54;  en- 
closing the  land  with  stone  rickle  dyke,  £464  ; 
road  making,  £180;  expenses  of  survey,  £76; 
bringing  the  total  cost,  including  plants  and 
planting,  to  something  like  £3,000,  or  to  £1  6s. 
per  acre.  In  the  original  planting  6,387,000 
young  trees  were  put  in,  and  as  the  contract  in- 
cluded the  maintenance  of  the  plants  for  four 
years,  the  contractors  put  in  an  additional 
100,000  plants,  as  many  of  the  plants  originally 
planted  had  been  placed  in  situations  unsuited 
to  them.  In  addition,  also,  the  proprietor  had 
subsequently,  at  an  additional  expense,  to  in- 
troduce another  650,000  plants,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  plants  to  about  7,000,000.  When 
the  trees  were  from  20  to  25  years  old,  signs  of 
disease  were  apparent,  but  now  the  trees  are  in 
a  fairly  healthy  condition.  While  the  average 
cost  of  planting  65  years  ago  was  17s.  6d.  per 
acre,  or  including  everything,  26s.  per  acre,  the 
cost  of  planting  now  would  amount  to  about 
£4  per  acre. 

The  company  proceeded  to  a  point  in  Burn- 
side  Croft,  where  extensive  clearing  operations 
are  in  progress,  and  where  Messrs.  Lockhart, 
Huntly  have  erected  an  up-to-date  saw  mill. 
The  members  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mill 
in  operation. 

Mr.  John  Clark,  forester  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  said  that  the  planting  of  trees  had 
largely  influenced  the  climate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  excursion  was  in  every  way  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable,  although  the  weather  was 
very  hot.    ___^_ 

NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

(By  Telephone.) 

Sept.  6  and  7. — The  weather  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  excepting  Scotland,  during  the  past 
fortnight  has  hardly  been  of  a  type  suitable  to 
the  well-being  of  Dahlias.  The  soil  has  been 
much  too  dry,  and  the  sunshine  too  hot  and 
exhausting,  for  such  cool  and  moisture-loving 
plants.  But  the  gardener  is  more  fortunate  than 
the  farmer  in  being  able  to  somewhat  mitigate 
such  circumstances  by  artificial  waterings,  and 
in  instances  where  flowers  are  being  cultivated 
for  exhibition  purposes,  by  the  use  of  shades 
that  preserve  them  from  the  colour  deterioration 
they  would  suffer  if  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  annual  show  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  however,  that  has  just  been  opened  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  as  these  pages  are  sent  to  press 
is  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  full  as  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  quite  as 
good  as  was  expected. 

The  two  nurserymen's  classes  for  "show" 
Dahlias  were   for  48  blooms,   distinct,   and  24 


blooms,  distinct,  the  winner  in  the  former  class 
being  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries, 
Farnham,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardiff.  The  class  for  24  bloom* 
was  won  by  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,   Chippenham. 

In  the  classes  for  fancy  varieties,  the  be^i 
exhibit  of  18  blooms,  distinct,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  W.  Treseder.  Mr.  George  Hum- 
phries   had   the   1st   prize  for   12   blooms. 

It  is  in  the  competitions  for  Cactus  varieties 
that  exhibitors  show  greatest  interest,  and  visi- 
tors find  effects  most  to  be  admired.  The  silver 
Challenge  Cup,  value  £15  15s.,  was  awarded 
with  the  1st  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  18 
varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  and 
the  fortunate  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick  &  Sons,  Silverhill  Park  Nurseries,  St. 
Leonards,  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  lV 
Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Jno.  Walker  won  the  1st  prize  for  12  varieties 
in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  and  the  class  for 
48  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Streij- 
wick  &  Sons,  the  2nd  prize  being  awarded  to 
Messrs.   Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

The  best  collection  of  12  Pompon  Dahlias 
was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  24  varieties  of  single  Dahlias,  which  are 
always  amongst  the  most  beautiful,  was  from 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 

In  the  Amateurs'  section  a  silver  challenge 
cup,  value  £5  5s.,  was  awarded  with  the  1st 
prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of  24  blooms  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  "  show  "  or  "  fancy  "  Dahlia.-, 
or  the  types  intermixed.  This  class  was  won 
by  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  Bryn-pen-y-lan,  Kuabon, 
who  likewise  exhibited  the  best  collection  of 
12  "show"  blooms,  distinct  varieties. 

Class  21  was  an  important  one,  in  which  a 
silver  challenge  cup  value  £10  10s.  was  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory, 
Crawley,  for  the  best  collection  of  nine  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlia  in  bunches  of  three  blooms 
each. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  more  interesting 
competitions. 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


BATH  GARDENERS'.— A  supplementary  excursion 
to  the  recent  successful  outing  of  the  above  society  was 
arranged  for  the  under-gardeners  and  members  who  could 
not  join  in  the  previous  one.  The  outing,  which  took  place 
on  Thursday,  August  23,  was  to  Longleat  and  Frome.  The 
party  was  met  at  Longleat  by  Mr.  Gandy,  Head  Gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  he  conducted  them  through  the 
garden  and  grounds.  The  party  next  journeyed  to  Frome, 
where  they  were  met  by  other  members  who  had  travelled 
by  special  motor.  Mr.  Iggulden,  of  Frome,  gave  the  party 
a  hearty  welcome  and  conducted  them  through  his  nursery. 
Two  large  vineries  of  Gros  Colmar  Grapes  were  much 
admired.     L.  A, 

CRAWLEY  AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— 

The  third  annu.d  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at 
The  Elms,  Crawley,  the  weather  being  perfect.  Mrs. 
Messel,  Nymans,  Handcross,  opened  the  exhibition  .it  n 
p.m.,  being  introduced  to  the  company  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Jos.  Cheal.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  generally  was 
very  good.  Mr.  H.  Hemsley  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Holton  fulfilled 
the  offices  of  honorary  secretaries,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
concerned  are  due  to  them  and  to  the  committee  for  the 
success  attending  the  show.  The  chief  awards  made  were  : — 
Mr.  E.  Neal  (gr.  to  John  A.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate),  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of  plants  and  a  collection  of  fruit, 
the  same  honour  being  granted  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds  {gr.  to  Sir 
Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth), 
for  a  group  of  plants  and  50  dishes  of  Apples,  and  to  Mr.  J. 
Martin  {gr.  to  P.  Saillard,Buchan  Hill,  Crawley),  for  a  group 
of  plants  and  collection  of  Fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Comber  (gr.  to 
L.  Messel,  Nymans,  Handcross),  won  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal 
for  a  choice  collection  of  fruit  ;  and  medals  of  the  same 
value  were  also  awarded  Mr.  W.  Shepherd  (gr.  to  H. 
Hobson  Finch,  Esq.,  Goff  Hill,  Crawley),  for  a  group  of 
plants  and  a  collection  of  fruit;  to  Mr.  C.  Daisley  (gr.  to 
Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory),  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables ;  to  Mr.  J.  White  (gr.  to  Mrs.  J.  Goddard,  The  Elms, 
Crawley),  for  a  group  of  plants,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Brookes  (gr. 
to  Miss  Rawson,  Deerswood,  Ifield),  for  a  group  of  plants 
and  a  collection  of  fruits.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded 
Mr.  J.  Guyatt  (gr.  to  F.  E.  Charles,  Esq.,  Timberham, 
Lowfield  Heath),  for  a  collection  of  vegetables;  Mr.  W, 
Dowsett  (gr.  to  V.  Silberberg,  Esq.,  The  Manor  House, 
Crawley),  for  collections  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables; 
Mr.  H.  Wilkins  (gr.  to  Alfred  Beyfus,  Esq.,  Lovell  Lodge, 
Lowfield  Heath),  for  a  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c.  ,  Mr. 
E.  Seymour  (gr.  to  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  The  Old  Rectory,  Iheld), 
for  a  group  of  Begonias  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Wilks  (gr.  to  Major 
Nelson  George,  Lovell  House,  Lowfield  Heath),  for  a  col- 
lection of  plants  and  fruit.  Medals  were  alsoawarded  in  tin 
amateurs'  and  cottagers'  sections  for  best  kept  gardens. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Heath,  had  a  non-competi- 
tive exhibit  of  Cactus,  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  and  cut 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  greatly  admired  ; 
they  also  had  on  view  several  plans  and  sketches  showing 
the  formation  of  new  grounds  and  gardens.  Mr.  Robt. 
Neal,  Bonnett's  Nursery,  put  up  a  choice  exhibit  of  hardv 
flowers  and  Roses.  All  surplus  profits  from  the  exhibition 
are  to  be  divided  between  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  and  the  Crawley  Cottage  Hospital. 
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MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.h 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  September  5. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports,  'Ihey  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Utdnesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  ot  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  mat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  pnees  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  aveiages  £or  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed. J 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asters,  p.  dz,  bchs. 

i  6-  2  6 

Marguerites,  white, 

<.  alia  ajttnopica, per 

p.  dz.  bunches 

2  0-30 

dozen  

2  6-40 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 

Centaurea  cyanus, 

bunches 

2  0-30 

doz.  bunches.. 

10-20 

Mignonette,  dozen 

-  suaveolens     ... 

3  0-40 

bunches 

2  0-  3  0 

t  oreopsis     grandi- 

Montbretia,   dozen 

2  0-30 

flora,  per  doz. 

O  don  toglossum 

bunches 

16    2  0 

crispum,      per 

(  .iruations,      per 

dozen    blooms 

2  6-30 

dozen  blooms, 

Pancratium s,    doz. 

best  American 

fls 

2  0-  3  0 

various 

16-30 

Pelargoniums, 

—  smaller,       per 

show,  per  doz. 

doz.     bundles 

10-26 

bunches 

3  0-50 

—  Malmaisons  ... 

3  0-80 

—  Zonal,    double 

t  attleyas,  per  doz. 

scarlet 

3  0-40 

blooms 

9  0-12  0 

Poppies   ilceland), 

i  h  rysanthemums, 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

10-20 

per  dz.  blooms 

10-26 

Pyreihrums,  dozen 

—  small    blooms, 

bunches 

1  ('.-  2  (i 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

3  0-60 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

1.  ucliaris      grandi- 

Niphetos 

10-20 

tlora,  per  doz. 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

10-16 

blooms 

3  0-40 

—  Kaiserin  A. 

i  .ardenias.perdoz. 

Victoria 

10-20 

blooms 

16-20 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

Gladiolus,  various, 

tout      

10-20 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

9  0-12  0 

—  C.  Mermet 

10-18 

—  The  Bride 

3  U-  4  0 

—  General  Jacque- 

— Brenchleyensis 

minot   

10-16 

per  doz.  spikes 

10-20 

—  in  bunches,  per 

G  y  psophila  eie- 

dozen  

■J  I)     4  it 

gans,  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

10-20 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  Madame  Chat- 

—  paniculata 

2  6-40 

enay      

1  0-  2  6 

Gaiuardias 

2  0-30 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

1  0-  2  6 

Heather,  white, pr. 

—  from  the  open, 

doz.  bunches... 

3  0-60 

various   kinds, 

purple 

2  0-30 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

2  0-50 

1. ilium  auratum  ... 

2  0-30 

Scabiosa,  per  doz. 

—  candidum,   per 

bunches 

2  0-30 

bunch  

16-20 

Statice,  per  dozen 

—  lancif  olium, 

bunches 

4  0-60 

rubrum  and 

Stephanotis,     per 

album 

16-20 

dozen    trusses 

3  0-50 

—  tigrinuin,     per 

Stocks      (double 

buncb  .. 

16-20 

white)  per  doz. 

—  longiflorum    ... 

16-26 

bunches 

2  0     4  0 

I  il)  of  the  Valley, 

Sweet     Peas,     per 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

doz.  bunches  .. 

10-30 

—  extra  quality  ... 

9  0-12  0 

Cut  Foliage, 

8tc:  Avei 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Asparagus    plu- 

Fern  (French),  doz. 

inosus,        long 

bunches 

2  0-  5  0 

trails,  per  doz. 

5  0  10  0 

Hardy    foliage 

—    —       medium, 

(various),    per 

bunch    ... 

16-20 

dozen  bundles 

2  0-30 

—    —  short  sprays 

Hardy  Grasses,  per 

per  bunch... 

0  6-09 

doz.  bundles... 

2  0-30 

—  Sprengeri 

0  6-10 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

16-20 

Adiantum      cunea- 

—  long  trails  per 

lum,  doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

bundle 

10-20 

Herberts,  p.  bunch 

2  6-30 

—  short    green. 

*  i  "ion  leaves,  per 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0-30 

bunch  

10-16 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

t.  )cas  leaves,  each 

16-20 

Myrtle,   per  dozen 

1  <  i  ii,    English,    p. 

bundles 

2  0-50 

dozen  bunches 

0  9-16 

Sinilax,  p.dz.  trails 

2  0-50 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ainpelopsis     Veit- 

chu.per  dozen  6  0-80 
Ara  lia     Sieboldi, 

per  dozen       ...     4  0-60 

—  larger 9  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen       ...  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated,  per 

dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  doz.    6  0-90 

—  Sprengeri, doz.     6  0-80 

—  ten  u  issimus 

per  dozen       ...     8  0-10  0 

A:.ters,  per  dozen    3  0-60 

Hegonias  (tuber- 
ous), per  dozen     4  0-50 

Bouvardias,       per 

dozen 6  0-80 

Campanula  iso- 
phylla  alba, 
per  dozen      ...     4  0-60 

—  Mayi 4  0-60 

C  Ii  rysanthemums, 

best      12  0-24  0 

—  smaller  ...    5  0-80 

—  segetum         ...    3  0-60 
<-  lematis,  per  doz.     8  0-90 

—  in  flower        ...  is  0-24  0 
rocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  9  0-18  0 
1  o'eus         3  0-50 


s.d.  s.d. 

Coreopsis 4  0-60 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  U-30  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen  ...  4  0-50 
—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Euonymus,         per 

dozen 4  0-90 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  ioo 7  0-10  0 


and 


per 


per 


—  in    small 
large  60' s 

—  in      48's, 
dozen  ... 

—  in      32's, 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen  

—  repens,  perdoz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
HydrangeaHorten- 

sia,  per  dozen 

—  paniculata 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forsteriana, 
per  dozen 

Latania  borbonica 

per  dozen 
Lilitim  auratum   . 

—  longi  flor  tun. 
per  dozen 

—  lancif  oli  um. 
per  dozen 


16  0-25  0 

4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 

9  0-18  0 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

8  0-18  0 
6  0-18  0 


12  0-21  0 


12  0-13  0 
18  0-24  0 


12  0-18  0 
IS  0-24  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums 

(Zonals),  p.dz.    3  0-50 
—  Ivy-leaved,  per 

dozen 5  0-80 


s.d.  s.d 
18  0-30  0 
4  0-80 


Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 
Roses,  per  dozen  .. 
Selagmella,  dozen 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena  MissWill- 

mott,  per  doz.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-50 
12  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

6  0-10  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d.  i 


1  6 

2  6 


Apples     (English), 
£  sieve 

—  English,  p.  bhl. 
Apricots   (French), 

per  box  ...    10-19 

—  j  sieve 10  0    — 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1  quality...    6  6-76 

—  No.  2  quality...    5  6-66 

—  Extraquality...     8  0-86 

—  Giants,  per 
bunch 9  6-10  6 

—  Jamaica  ...     4  6-60 

—  Loose,  per  dz.     0  8-13 
Blackberries,  peck    4  0    — 
Currants  (English), 

—  black,  i  sieve...     7  6-86 

—  Englisn   pecks    3  0-36 

—  £  sieve,  Red  ...  4  0-46 
Damsons,  *  sieve  5  0-60 
I' i^s,  per  dozen  ...  10-30 
I  .i  anadilla,  per  dz.  3  6  — 
Grape  Fruit,  case  18  0  — 
I  irapes     (English), 

—  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, per  lb.   ... 

—  Madresheld, 
per  lb 

—  Maroc,  per  lb. 

—  Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

—  Colmars,  p.  lb. 

—  English,    Mus- 
cat, per  lb. 

—  Lisbon,  cases.. 
G  reengages 

(French), p. box  1  10-  2  0 

—  French,  i  sieve    4  6-56 

—  ,,        |  sieve     5  6    — 
Lemons  : 

—  .Messina,    case  18  0-20  0 

—  Naples,  p.  case  30  0-60  0 

Vegetables 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lychees,  per  box...  0  10-  1  0 
Melons,  each         ...     10-20 

—  Valencia,    case    4  6-  8  6 

—  Rock    ...         ...     2  0-36 

Nectarines,  English    6  0-18  0 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 5  0-60 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per  cwt.  ...  45  0    — 

—  Spanish,  p.  bag  42  0-43  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       24  6    — 

—  Monkey  Nuts, 
per  bag  ...  18  0    — 

—  Walnuts, dried, 
cwt 35  0    — 

— Chest  nuts,  Italian, 

per  bag  ...  13  6-15  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-13  6 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Mm  cm 
Peaches  (English], 

per  dozen 

—  boxes  

Pears   (English),   £ 

sieve    

—  English  .bushel 

—  French,     Wil- 
liams, boxes    . 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, crates...    7  0-86 

—  Caltfornian,pr. 
case 

Pineapples,  each . 
Plums      (English), 
i  sieve... 

—  French,  box  . 

—  Fit  neb,  A  sii  ve    2  6    8  6 

—  Calit  ui  n  i  an, 
boxes 6  0  10  0 

Raspberries,       per 

putt 0  4-06 

—  per  peck        ...    2  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  6 


2  0 
1  9 


2  0 


0  6-16 

0  9-14 

,  0  10-  1  6 

10-20 
6  6-90 


16  0- 

1H  0 

4  0-18  0 
1  0-  2  U 

3  0- 

5  0- 

5  0 

6  i) 

4  0 


6  0-80 
2  0-30 


4  0 

0  8- 


76 
1  3 


3  0 


Bi  ans,  Broad  (Eng- 
lish), p. 

—  Home  grown, 
per  bushel     ... 

Beetroot,  bushel  ... 
Cabbages,  per  bag 

—  red,  per  bushel 
Carrots, French  pad 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally      

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 
2J  dozen 

—  3  dozen,   small 

—  per  dozen 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Indian  Corn,  dozen 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

dozen  

Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  per  dozen  ... 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 

Buttons,  perlb. 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0- 

a  6 

1  .1 

2  6        - 
16-20 

3  0- 

30     - 


5  0 
1  6- 


l  a 


7  0- 

5  0     6  0 

2  6     3  Ii 

is     J  11 


24  0    - 

1  0     - 
16-30 

1  3    — 

20    - 

2  0-30 

0  IV-  1  6 
0  9-13 


Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  do/<  a  pun 

Onions  (Valencia), 
case       

—  Egyptian,  bag.. 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  French,  $  bag.. 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  bushel 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos: — 

—  English,  pi  1 
12  lbs 

—  small,  selected 
per  12  lbs. 

—  Seconds, 
12  lbs.... 

—  outdoor, 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  French, 
crate    ... 

Turnips,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  bags      

Turnip  Tops,   per 

bushel 

Watercress,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


6  0- 

4  (<- 

2  0 

2  3 

1  0 

2  6 


7  0 
5  0 


16 


per 
per 


per 


2  6-36 


10-16 
3  0    — 


10-16 
0  6    — 


Remarks. — Tomatos,  both  outside  and  indoor  grown,  are 
a  very  heavy  supply  with  prices  ruling  low.  Mushrooms 
have  been  scarce  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Apples  are 
very  plentiful.  English  Plums  are  nearly  over,  and  supplies 
fruiu  California  are  furnishing  dessert  varieties.  Melons, 
both  English  and  foreign,  are  very  plentiful.  Peaches  are 
now  a  short  supply.  Supplies  of  Nectarines  are  nearly 
over.  Consignments  of  vegetables  are  very  short  indeed, 
owing  to  the  dry  season.  Trade  generally  is  improving. 
E.  H .  Rules,  Covcnt  Garden,  Wednesday,  September  5 ',  1906. 

Potatos. 
Large  supplies  of  Potatos  are  still  coming  from  all  dis- 
tricts, and  trade  is  very  dull.     Lincolns,  55s.  to  65s.  ;  Bed- 
fords,  60s.  to  65s.  ;    Rents,  70s.  to  80s. ;  Blacklands,  55s.  to 
60s.    John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER     MARKET 

I  have  never  before  seen  so  many  empty  stands.  Flower- 
ing plants  are  a  short  supply,  that  is  of  really  first-class 
material.  Asters  of  fairly  good  quality  are  seen,  but  there 
are  many  that  would  not  satisfy  the  best  florists.  Chrysan- 
themums vary  considerably,  some  are  very  good  and  make 
satisfactory  prices.  Two  distinct  types  of  these  plants  are 
forthcoming,  those  that  have  been  disbudded  and  well 
tinished,  which  always  make  good  prices,  and  those  from 
plants  from  the  ground  and  potted,  but  these  latter  are  of  little 
value.  In  quoting  prices,  there  may  appear  much  difference, 
but  while  the  best  make  from  J8s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  many- 
inferior  ones  are  sold  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen,  or  per- 
haps less.  Good  Zonal  Pelargoniums  can  be  had  ;  the  Ivy- 
leaved  and  show  varieties  are  now  practically  over  for  the 
season.  Good  white  Marguerites  can  be  had,  but  there  is 
none  of  the  vellow  kind.  Liliums  do  not  sell  well ;  Zinnia 
elegans  double  variety  is  good.  Supplies  of  Campanulas 
are  now  nearly  finished.  Bouvardias  are  not  of  very  good 
quality.  Spira?a  japonica  is  seen  in  well-grown  plants  ; 
there    are    also    some    well-flowered    specimens    of    Rose 


Madame  Levavasseur.  Ferns,  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants  aie  well  supplied,  and  may  be  bought  at  very  low 
prices.  Kochia  scoparia  comes  from  several  growers.  The 
other  day  I  saw  the  two  sorts  growing  together;  the  one 
received  from  a  Continental  firm  as  K.  scoparia  is  not  worth 
growing,  but  this  firm  also  sells  the  desirable  variety,  under 
the  name  of  K.  trichophila.  Hawkers  have  been  doing  a  big 
trade  with  these  plants  in  the  suburbs. 

Cut  Flowers. 
There  is  quite  a  glut  ot  Asters,  and  though  fresh  blooms 
of  good  quality  may  make  good  prices,  many  are  cleared 
at  about  Is.  per  dozen  bunches,  or  for  perhaps  even  It 
Chrysanthemums  are  over-plentiful.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  cut  Chrysanthemum  flowers  as  with  pot  plants,  and 
it  is  most  difficult  to  give  even  approximate  prices.  Very 
fine  blooms  may  be  bought  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
others  are  sold  at  about  the  same  prices  per  dozen  bunches. 
Liliums  are  good  and  plentiful  and  prices  which  vary  from 
day  to  day  are  low.  They  were  fetching  just  double  the 
price  last  Saturday  to  what  they  realised  on  the  same  day  ot 
the  previous  week,  but  they  were  cheaper  again  this  morning. 
Roses  of  good  quality  were  offered  at  very  low  prices,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  sell  blooms  of  second  quality. 
Supplies  of  Carnations  are  also  over-done.  The  American 
varieties  are  very  good.  Dahlias  are  seen  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums  being  over-plentiful, 
Dahlias  can  scarcely  pay  for  their  cutting.  PbysaJis  Fran- 
chetii  and  Viburnum  Opulus  (the  Guelder  Rose)  with  red 
berries  and  red-tinted  foliage  are  very  pretty.  The  white 
and  the  purple  Scotch  Heather  sell  freely.  Asparagus, 
Smilax  and  other  foliage  is  over-plentiful  and  their  prices 
are  low,  A.  /-/.,  Covcnt  Garden,  Wednesday,  September  5, 
1906. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


BULBS,    ETC. 

Arthur  Robinson,  la,  Bishopsgate  Without,  City. 

Horsnaill  &  Reynolds,  13  &  16,  High  Street,  Rochester. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. 

Smith  &  Simons,  The  Nurseries,  Kennishead,  Glasgow. 

Edmondson  Bros.,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  51,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

W.  Smith  &  Sons,  18,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  N;B. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Walters  &  Co.,  16,  Water  1  ane,  Great  Tower  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.C. — Trellis  Work,  Pergolas,  Arches,  &c. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Two  record  temperatures.  On  five  consecutive  days  during 
the  past  week  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
rose  respectively  lo  83°,  92°,  91°,  92£°,  and  87°.  Both  92tf 
and  92A"  are  higher  than  any  shade  temperatures  that  I  have 
previously  recorded  here  at  any  period  of  the  year.  The 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  is  usual  at  this  season  ;  consequently  the  range  in 
temperature  was  very  great.  On  one  day  the  difference 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  readings  in*  the  thermometer 
screen  amounted  to  40°,  which  is  the  greatest  range  in 
any  one  day  of  August  of  which  I  have  here  any  record. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  ground  at  2  feet  deep  was  5°,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  as  much  as  9°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  A 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  but  pre- 
vious to  this  the  weather  had  been  perfectry  dry  for  ten  days. 
No  rain-water  has  now  come  through  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge  for  over  five  weeks.  On  the  first  six  days  of  the 
week  the  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  11  hours  a  day,  or  for 
SJ  hours  a  day  longer  than  usual.  Calms  and  light 
airs  alone  prevailed.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  no  less  than  26  per  cent.  On 
th<-  2nd  the  air  was  drier  than  I  have  ever  known  it  here  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  the  difference  between  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers  amounting  to 25°  ;it  3  p.m. 
August. 
An  exceptionally  hot,  dry  and  sunny  month.  During  the 
20  years  over  which  my  observations  at  Berkhamsted 
extend  there  has  been  only  one  warmer  August,  and  that 
was  in  1899.  On  the  31st  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  rose  to  92g— making  this  the  hottest  day 
that  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  August,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  summer  month.  However,  since  September  began 
a  slightly  higher  reading  has  been  recorded.  As  showing 
the  comparative  coldness  of  the  nights  at  this  period  it 
may  be  stated  that  only  two  nights  previously  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  fell  to  within  2a  of  the  freezing- 
point— a  remarkably  low  reading  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  great  range  in  temperature  during  the  last  few  dr.ys 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  one  day  the  diuerence 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  in  the  thermometer 
screen  amounted  to  as  much  as  40°— or  a  greater  daily 
range  than  in  any  previous  August.  Rain  fell  on  but 
nine  days,  while  the  total  fall  amounted  to  less  than  a  third 
of  the  average  rainfall  for  the  month,  and  was  smaller  than 
in  any  August  for  26  years.  No  rain-water  at  all  came 
through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges  during  the  month. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7£  hours  a  day,  or  for  as 
much  as  1|  hour  a  day  longer  than  usual.  Calms  and  light 
airs  mostly  prevailed,  but  on  one  or  two  days  the  wind  was 
rather  high.  In  no  hour,  however,  did  the  mean  velocity 
exceed  18  miles.  The  atmosphere  continued  singularly  dry, 
the  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  falling 
short  of  the  average  by  as  much  as  eight  per  cent.  On  one 
day  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  at  3  p.m.  was  21°—  indicating  a  degree  of 
dryness  which  has  only  once  before  been  exceeded  during 
the  month  of  August  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  Summer. 
Taken  as  a  whole  this  was  a  very  warm  summer,  but  only 
in  August  was  the  heat  very  exceptional.  It  proved  also  a 
very  dry  season.  June  was  a  wet  month,  but  taking  July 
and  August  together  there  was  a  deficiency  in  rainfall  of 
3A  inches— equivalent  to  a  loss  of  16  gallons  on  each  square 
yard  of  surface  in  my  garden.  There  was  a  splendid  record 
of  sunshine  in  all  three  months,  the  total  exceeding  the 
average  for  the  season  by  1*  hour  a  day.  E.  M.,  Berkham- 
sted,  September  5,  1906. 
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G.  W.  Law-Schofield.—  News  has  reached 
us<  of  the  death  on  September  1  of  that  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  Orchids  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq., 
NewTHaU-Hey,  Rawtenstall,  Manchester.  Mr. 
Law-Schofield,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  growers 
in  the  Manchester  district,  and  whose  fine  produc- 
tions often  appeared  at  the  Royal  Horticultual 
Society's  meetings,  has  suffered  from  declining 
health  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  took 
great  interest  in  his  Orchids  to  the  last.  In  our 
issue'  of  June  2  last,  p.  339,  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  his  Odonto;;lossum  crispum  "  G.  W.  Law- 
Schofield,"  which  the  deceased  gentleman  con- 
sidered his  best  Odontoglossum. 


ANSWERS.  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Agricultural  Colleges:  A.  E.  R.  You  had 
better  apply  to  the  authorities  at  each  college  for 
information  upon  the  literature  they  distribute. 

Ampelopsis  :  F.  B.  The  agent's  action  was 
unjustifiably  arbitrary.  Whether  he  had  aright 
to  cut  down  the  plant  would  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  which  are  unknown  to  us.  Con- 
sult a  solicitor. 

Asters  :  J.  K.  M.  The  Asters  may  have  suffered 
from  a  fungous  disease  or  the  rotting  may  be 
due  to  an  excessive  degree  of  wet.  The  milli- 
pedes sent  us  are  in  ttie  habit  of  feeding  upon 
decaying  vegetable  tissue,  and  we  do  not  think 
they  have  caused  the  mischief. 

Bean  :  P.  M.  One  of  the  coloured  varieties  of 
continental  origin,  probably  Firefly. 

Carnation  seedlings  :  W .  P.  C.  None  of  the 
varieties  is  of  special  merit. 

Celery  :  H .  S.  The  cause  of  injury  is  a  minute 
fundus,  Cercospora  apii.  This  is  a  difficult  pest 
to  combat,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  the  only  known  preventive 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  II'  B.  The  disease  is 
a  leaf  blight  clue  to  the  fungus  called  Cylindro- 
sporium  Chrysanthemi.  Spray  with  potassium 
sulphide  every  four  days  at  the  strength  of 
1  ounce  to  3  gallons  of  water.  The  use  of 
liquid  manure  greatly  favours  the  disease. 

Cuci'mhers  :  Ihmfland.  The  plants  have  beer 
killed  by  over-feeding.  Leave  out  the  kainit 
and  reduce  the  other  substances  by  one  hall 
unlil  ttie  plants  recover,  as  those  fhay  do  that  are 
not  yet  .seriously  injured.—/.  D.  The  plants 
are  attacked  with  the  "  spot  "  disease,  Cercos- 
pora melonis,  that  has  been  repeatedly  described 
in  our  columns.  Burn  all  the  affected  leaves 
and  spray  the  remaining  ones  with  liver  of  sul- 
phur— J  ounce  to  a  gallon,  of  water,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  paint  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  house.  Use  the  same  precautions  at  the  end 
of  the  season  as  are  recommended  J.  H .  for 
eelvvorm  in  Melons. 

Dahlia  Class  :  F.  C.  S. — The  schedule  is  loosely 
worded.  If  we  were  to  try  to  determine  what 
was  intended  by  the  words  "  18  Dahlia  blooms, 
Cactus  varieties,  double,  12  distinct  varieties,  to 
be  shown  in  vases  ' '  we  should  probably  conclude 
that  it  was  intended  that  not  fewer  than  twelve 
distinct  varieties  would  be  permitted,  for  if 
exhibitors  were  limited  to  twelve  varieties  and  no 
more,  why  have  eighteen  blooms?  But  the 
judges  had  not  to  do  this,  they  had  simply  to  see 
that  the  exhibit  was  in  accordance  with  the 
"  letter  "  of  the  schedule.  As  the  schedule  said 
twelve  distinct  varieties  were  to  be  shown,  but 
did  not  limit  the  number  to  twelve,  the  exhibitor 
who  had  fifteen  varieties  should  certainly  not  be 
disqualified,  whether  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  schedule  were  what  we  surmise 
them  to  have  been  or  not. 

Grapes  :  Constant  Reader.  We  are  unable  to  find 
any  disease  in  your  specimens,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  cultiva- 
tion afforded  the  Vines. — E.  Y.  B.  The  foliage 
distinguished  as  Number  1  is  disfigured  by  sun- 
scorchmg,  and  is  not  affected  by  any  disease. 
Ventilate  the  house  more  freely  and  earlier  in 
the  day.  The  leaves  marked  Number  2  showed 
small  warts  or  intumescence  on  the  under  side. 


This  is  due  to  there  being  something  wanting  in 
the  proportion  of  heat  and  moisture  of  atmos- 
phere and  border.  The  condition  will  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  Vines.  The  berries  received 
appear  to  have  slight  indications  of  a  disease 
known  as  anthracnose,  but  we  should  like  to 
have  further  specimens. — L.G.R.  We  cannot 
offer  any  advice  unless  specimens  are  sent  us  for 
examination. — A.J.C.&-  A.  W.  The  bunches  are 
badly  "shanked"  and  some  of  the  berries  are 
diseased  with  the  "  spot  "  fungus.  Shanking  is 
usually  the  result  of  some  defect  in  the  border 
which  prevents  the  roots  from  properly  perform- 
ing their  functions  and  thus  the  vines  receive  a 
check.  See  to  the  borders  in  the  autumn  and 
put  them  and  the  drainage  material  in  a  proper 
condition.  Avoid  overcropping  the  vines  and 
thin  out  the  growths.  The  berries  that  are  marked 
with  a  depression  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned,  and  the  vines  be  sprayed  next  spring 
with  potassium  sulphide,  \  ounce  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  Be  careful  that  the  liquid  does  not  reach 
the  paint,  which  it  would  turn  black. —  W  5., 
Low  Wood  Hall.  You  have  evidently  got  an 
epidemic  of  Botrytis  cinerea,  which  strongly 
suggests  that  there  is  a  lack  of  ventilation  in 
the  house  early  in  the  day,  as  this  fungus  only 
infects  leaves  or  fruit  during  the  early  part  of 
the  morning,  and  when  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  parts  attacked. 
Spray  with  a  rosy-red  solution  of  Condy's  Fluid 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  :  R.  F.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  caterpillars.  Examine  the  foliage  at 
night.  You  might  syringe  the  plants  with  a 
solution  of  Quassia  Extract  in  water. 

Malformed  Begonia  :  G.N.  Many  thanks.  We 
have  seen  similar  instances. 

Melon  Root  ;  J.  H.  The  clubbing  is  caused  by 
a  very  bad  attack  of  eelvvorm.  You  should 
remove  and  burn  all  particles  of  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  plants  when  you  have  harvested 
the  crop,  and  thoroughly  sterilise,  by  baking,  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  This  soil 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  old  potting  loam, 
but  had  better  be  placed  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  garden.  In  the  autumn  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  house,  using  water  with  a  little  carbolic  acid 
(Poison)  in  it.  Do  not  grow  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bers in  the  same  house  for  a  season  or  two  after- 
wards, if  another  house  can  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  a>-e  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.      Such   work  entails  considerable   outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown  in, 
and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens  which 
show  the  character  of  the  variety.     By  neglecting 
these  precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to 
our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations.     Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the% following  numbers. 
R.    W.    2,  Jargonelle  ;    5,  Fondante  de  Cuerne. 
Wecannot  name  the  otherfruits, for  they  are  small 
and   ill-developed. — A  .    S.      Red   Astrar.han. — 
A.   W.     6,  Beauty  of  Bath.— Pinelmrst.  Calville 
Rouge  Precoce. — Mil  ford.  1,  Clapp's  Favourite; 
2,   Fondante  de  Cuerne ;    3,    Lord  Suffield  ;    4, 
Hormead's  Pearmain  ;   5,   New   Hawthornden  ; 
6,   Lord  Grosvenor  ;  7,  Keswick  Codlin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  II.  N.  Mesembryanthemum 
species,  but  which  one  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  flower  received. — II7.  II7.  1,  Echinops 
Ritro  ;  2,  Helianthus  divaricatus ;  3,  Buph- 
thalmum  speciosum  ;  4,  Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium  var.  fl.  pi.  ;  5,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ; 
6,  Helianthus  lastiflorus.—  A.  IV.  1,  Phila- 
delphus  grandiflorus  ;  2,  Fraxinus  sp.  ;  3, 
Phillyrea  decora ;  4,  Cotoneaster  frigida ;  5, 
Symphoricarpus  orbiculatusvariegatus.  Another 
time  send  the  specimens  when  they  are  in 
flower. — A.  C.  J.  1,  Solidago  Virgaurea  ;  2, 
Teucrium  fruticans ;  3,  Kerria  japonica ;  4, 
Daphnas  mezereum  ;  5,  Forsythia  viridissima  ; 
G,  Ercilla  volubilis. — W.  R.  1.  Leucothce 
Catesbaei ;  2,  Danaea  Laurus  (Alexandrian 
Laurel). — nlonrcith.  Urospermum  Dalechampii 
and  Gaultheria  trichophylla — /) .  D.  IV.  Acer 
Pseudo-platanus  var.  purpureum. — L.  H.  1, 
Solanum,  probably  S.  Fontanesianum  ;   2,  Cam- 


panula isophylla. — G.  Chad.  1,  Solanum  capsi- 
castrum  ;  2,  Daphne  odorata  ;  3,  probably  Erica 
hyemalis ;  4,  Acacia  armata ;  5,  Erica,  send 
when  in  flower  ;  6,  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia) 
pulcherrima ;  7,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata ;  8, 
Cassia  corymbosa  ;  9,  Abutilon  Savitzii ;  10, 
probably  Salvia,  send  flowers  ;  11,  Zebrina 
pendula  (Tradescanua  zebrina  of  gardens)  ; 
12,  Achimenes,  send  when  in  flower;  13,  Oplis- 
menus  Burmanni  variegata  or  Panicum  varie- 
gatum  of  gardens.  —  Alpha.  Crinum  Moorei. 
It  is  well  represented  in  gardens,  and  is  not  an 
expensive  bulb. — II'.  C.  M.  Statice  sinuata  ; 
a  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant. 
Nectarines  shrivelling  :  C.  B.  The  stone  has 
formed  well  enough  but  the  trouble  complained 
of  has  been  caused  by  the  fruits  having  been 
wetted  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  full  rays,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  become  scalded.  The 
injury  thus  sustained  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  dropping  prematurely.  No 
doubt  an  excess  of  moisture  on  the  growths  with 
insufficient  ventilation  was  largely  the  cause  of 
the  mildew  appearing  on  the  plants  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Pear  tree  :  C.  S.  <~  S.  What  you  have  described 
as  silvery  grey  scales  are  the  coverings  made  by 
some  insect  to  protect  its  eggs.  The  "  louse- 
like scales  "  are  the  pupas  cases  of  one  of  the 
' '  snowy  flies  ' '  belonging  to  the  genus  Aleyrodes, 
from  which  the  perfect  insects  (the  small  white 
flies  which  were  seen  flying  away)  had  emerged. 
The  "silvery  scales"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  snowy  flies.  If  the  tree  is  attacked  by  the 
snowy  flies  next  year,  spray  it  with  paraffin, 
emulsion. 

The  Nursery  Business  :  H.  J.  M.  We  cannot 
recommend  you  to  commence  a  business  the 
practical  details  of  which  are  absolutely  unknown 
to  you.  It  is  true  that  many  have  succeeded  in 
like  circumstances,  but  in  such  cases  the  success 
has  been  due  to  the  honesty  and  business  capa- 
city of  the  manager  who  has  directed  the  work- 
rather  than  the  financier.  Your  letter  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  your  business-like  character, 
but  we  think  you  and  your  friend  also  would  be 
well  advised  to  obtain  a  situation,  for  twelve 
months  at  least,  in  a  first-rate  nursery  business 
of  the  type  you  wish  to  establish. 

Tomato  fruits  :T.B.A.  Thesearebadlyattacked 
by  the  "Black  Spot"  fungus  (Cladosporium 
lycopersici) .  Remove  all  fruitssimilarly  attacked 
and  burn  them.  Spray  the  plants  at  frequent 
intervals  with  potassium  sulphide,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  potassium  sulphide  to 
two  and  a  half  gallonsof  water.  See  illustration 
in  The  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  publisher  of  this  journal,  price 
Tid.  post  free. — A.  S.  &•  Son. — The  diseased 
plants  should  be  uprooted  and  burned.  The 
hard,  discoloured  patches  in  fruits  obtained 
from  other  plants  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  one  of 
the  necessary  food  elements  in  the  soil.  Furnish 
the  plants  with  some  manure  that  is  rich  in 
potash. 

Violets  Diseased  :  Anxious.  The  leaves  are 
injured  by  the  Violet  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus 
Ascochyta  violae.  This  has  often  been  described 
in  our  columns.  The  best  plan  is  to  burn  the 
old  plants  and  obtain  new  stock  from  a  healthy 
source,  taking  care  not  to  plant  in  the  same  soil 
again.  The  flower  you  enclose  is  Mimulus 
(Diplacus)  glutinosus. 

Weeping  Ash  :  B.  R.  D.  &■  S.  The  insect  on 
Ash  is  the  common  ashbark  scale  (Chionaspis 
fraxini).  It  is  a  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed species  and  is  sometimes  injurious 
to  "osiers,"  but  we  have  never  known  it  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  tree  or  affect  the  foliage 
in  the  manner  that  the  leaves  received  from  you 
have  suffered.  We  think  that  the  leaves  are  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  will  further  examine  them.  The  scale 
may  be  easily  eradicated  ;  make  an  application  of 
paraffin  emulsion  by  means  of  a  scrubbing 
brush  to  the  stem  and  main  branches  where  the 
scale  is  probably  most  numerous. 

Communications  Received.— G.  B.  (your  donation  of  one 
shilling  has  been  handed  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution)— A.  J.  F— F.  A.  T.— H.  W.— W.  E.  L. 
— J.  M. — B.  T.  A.  (Tomalos  not  yet  received) — W.  G.  S.— 
C.  A.  B.— Miss  R.— Miss  C.— G.  B.— T.  F.— J.  C.  Houghton 
&  Co.— A.  G.— L.  Gentil— R.  T.  H.—  Doubtful  (next  week) 
— F.  W.  Moore  (many  thanks)— G.  Massee— E.  H.  J.--F. 
M.— A.  H.—  W.  H.  C— S.  A.— F.  Bonnett— F.  Matthews— 
J.  D.  I.— C.  T.  D.— J.  W.— S.  W.  F.— W.  J.  B.— A.  B.— 
R.  L.  H.— G.  B.  M.—  W.  Pacev— !•:.  Mawlev— E.  H.  W.— 
J.  Trinson— W.  G.  S.— E.  Molyneux; 
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Campanula  laciniata,   hardy  perennial  plant,  flowers  pale  blue. 
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FRUIT  GROWING  IN  CANADA, 

THE  Editor,  in  his  remarks  in  the  issue  for 
July  28,  seems  to  suggest  that  Hy- 
bridists r.nd  cultivators  should  per- 
severe more  in  the  raising  of  late-flowering 
varieties,  and  endeavour  to  secure  more  shel- 
tered situations  on  which  to  plant  their 
orchards.  The  latter  subject  might  perhaps  be 
given  more  careful  attention,  but  the  choice 
of  a  site  is  very  difficult.  We  often  find  an  ex- 
posed situation,  especially  if  it  is  of  good  eleva- 
tion, more  successful  than  a  lower  one  with 
shelter,  and  this  year  it  has  been  very  much  the 
case  in  this  locality.  As  regards  late-flowering 
varieties,  such  as  Court  pendu-plat,  I  have  no 
great  faith ;  they  would,  of  course,  have  a 
shorter  season  of  summer  weather  in  which  to 
ripen  their  fruits.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
prefer  to  keep  the  varieties  we  have,  and 
hope  rather  for  seme  mitigation  of  cold  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Judging  from 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  scientists  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  more, 
and  we  are  loth  to  give  up  hope  that  in  their 
respective  laboratories  someone  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  a  clue,  which  may  lead 
to  giving  us  complete  immunity  from  the  vaga- 
ries of  those  frequent  and  destructive  spring 
frosts. 


But  whilst  these  problematic  improvements 
are  still  in  nubibus,  are  we  to  wait  cavil- 
ling over  where  to  plant,  whether  we  should 
root-prune,  top-prune,  summer-prune,  pinch, 
winter-prune,  or  for  the  arrival  of  some  long- 
looked-for  and  wished-for  panacea  which  will 
carry  us  safely  through  all  our  pomological 
difficulties?  Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  all  these 
much-hoped-for  Utopian  evolutions  to  come 
about,  with  often  years  of  consecutive  failures 
in  between,  our  trans-Atlantic  American  and 
Canadian  kinsmen,  with  their  unlimited  land 
areas,  climatically  and  terrestrially  adapted  for 
high-class  fruit  cultivation,  are  extending  their 
plantations  with  almost  magical  quickness,  are 
pouring  their  fruits  into  our  markets  in  un- 
limited quantities,  for  which  they  carry  away 
heaps  of  our  money,  whilst  we  are  compelled, 
helplessly,  to  stand  by  and  see  the  gold  flowing 
out  of  our  country. 

Were  I  a  young  man  with  the  world  before 
me,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  fruit 
■ ,  I  would  betake  myself  to  one  or  ether  of 
those  well-known  fruit-growing  countries,  of 
which  there  are  great  choice,  when  fruits  of 
many  varieties  can  be  grown  with  certain  re- 
sults. I  have  sent  several  young  fellows  to 
Ann  rica  and  some  to  Canada,  and  all  have  done 
well. 

The  only  difficulty  that  I  am  aware  of  which 
prevents  others  making  up  their  mind  to  go  is 
in  the  foolish  reluctance  of  "  cutting  the 
painter "  between  the  old  country  and  friends 
they  would  leave  behind.  This  is  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  for  in  these  days  of  quick,  com- 
fortable, and  cheap  passages  an  occasional 
home-coming  is  not  beyond  easy  attainment  ; 
some  of  my  friends,  with  their  families,  have 
been  home  and  gone  back  again.  Those  who 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  go  must  just 
stay  at  home  and  continue  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  great  unemployed,  or  of  the  miserably 
remunerated  legions  of  gardeners  waiting  for 
appointments  which  may  never  turn  up.  One 
thing  may  be  accepted  as  certain,  namely,  that 
there  are  not  places  for  all  those  who  are  ex- 
pectingly  waiting  for  them.  When  a  young  man 
realises  the  truth  of  these  facts  and  seriously 
considers  the  infinitely  small  chance  he  has 
1  ever  getting  anything  in  this  country  worth 
waiting  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  for,  he  will 
then  be  in  a  petition  to  think  what  he  had 
better   do   with   himself. 

I  have  a  little  book  before  me,  which  has  for 
its  title  "3,800  Miles  Acr.  s  Canada."  It  is  writ- 
ten by  J.  W.  C.  Haldane,  who  graphically  and 
instructively  describes  the  country  ;  it  also  has 
an  excellent  map,  showing  the  country  all  the 
way  through  from  Newfoundland  in  the  Atlantic 
to  Vancouver  in  the  Pacific.  This  book  is 
liberally  illustrated,  and  so  well  describes  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  anyone  desirous  of  going  thither 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy. 

Although  Canada  has  its  well-known  fruit- 
growing belt,  or  zone,  extending  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Dominion  to  that  of  the  west,  yet 
there  are  some  provinces  more  highly  favoured 
than  others,  and  such  an  one  is  Ontario,  of 
which  Mr.  Haldane  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — "Ontario  forming  as  it  dees  the  very 
heart  of  the  Dominion,  its  progress,  wealth,  and 
population  entitle  it  to  be  recognised  as  the 
most  important  of  them  all.  Its  area  is  220,003 
square  miles,  or  78,000  more  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  To  many  it  may  appear  strange 
that  in  a  climate  supposed  to  be  so  cold  in 
winter  as  the  adjacent  Niagara  district,  fruit- 
growing on  a  gigantic  scale  could  be  carried  on, 


yet  so  it  is.  Not  only  are  Peaches,  Grapes, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c,  produced  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  but  so  excellent  are  they 
that  at  the  world's  Colombian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago  the  fruit  of  this  locality  secured  the 
greatest  number  of  awards." 

Leaving  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  a 
most  interesting  run  of  about  1,000  miles  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  through  the  prairis 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  and  Alberta, 
which  chiefly  form  the  Great  Central  Plain  of 
Canada,  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  reached,  and  here  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  is  entered — a  country  abo  t 
twice  the  size  of  France.  The  district  of  this 
country  to  which  I  more  particularly  wish  to 
draw  attention  lies  in  the  south-east  corner, 
i  as  the  Kootenay  or  Selkirk  country,  and 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Kootenay,  Columbia, 
and   numerous   other   smaller  rivers   and  lakes. 

Mr.  St.  Barbe,  of  Nelson,  in  describing  the 
which  the  Kootenay  Valley  has  over 
the  rest  of  the  provinces  as  a  fruit-growing 
t,  says  there  are  two;  the  first  is  the 
climate,  which  permits  the  cultivation  of  frrit 
without  irrigation,  but  if  water  be  needed,  it  is 
everywhere  available.  The  second  advantage 
is — nearness  to  market.  Taking  Nelson  as  a 
centre  of  the  valley,  it  is  thirty-six  hours  nearer 
to  \\  innipeg  than  any  other  fruit-growing  place. 
The    fruit    is    collected     from     each     ranch     by 

rs,  which  ply  continually  along  the  lal 
and  is  taken  by  them  to  the  railway,  where  it 
travels  in  a  refrigerator  car  and  arrives  in  per- 
fect condition  at  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
or  other  destination.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
its  prime  condition  that  Nelson  fruit  is  in 
greatest   demand. 

Mr.  St.  Barbe  goes  on  to  say: — The  fruit- 
grower's life  is  an  ideal  one.  He  does  net  re- 
quire a  large  extent  of  land  to  work.  Twenty 
acres  will  keep  a  family,  and  it  is  better  to 
begin  with  too  little  than  too  much.  The 
climate  is  excellent ;  seldom  does  the  ther- 
mometer fall  to  zero  in  winter,  and  rarely  climbs 
to  90°  in  summer;  while  the  rainfall,  from  2"i 
iii'  hes  to  30  inches,  just  supplies  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  the  crops.  The  scenery  is  everywhere 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  and  in  Nelson  the 
settler  will  find  many  of  the  comforts  of  civi- 
lisation. The  sportsman  will  find  in  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  an  abundance  of  trout 
and  char.  In  the  hills  are  deer,  bear,  and 
grouse.  Chinese  pheasants,  and  quail,  which 
abound  in  Vancouver  Island,  are  being  intro- 
duced, while  not  far  off  are  elk,  moose  and 
mountain  sheep. 

To  a  man  with  not  less  than  £300  or  £400,  th? 
Kootenay  is  an  ideal  place  of  settlement.  That 
amount  of  capital  will  enable  him  to  buy  twenty 
acres  of  the  very  best  land  and  build  himself 
a  comfortable  cottage  thereon.  If  he  has  a  family 
he  will  find  schools  for  his  children  near  at 
hand. 

In  the  above  district  all  kinds  of  fruits  com- 
mon to  temperate  climates  are  raised — Apples, 
Pears,  Tomatos,  Plums,  Cherries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  etc.  Strawberries  are  one  of  the 
staple  crops.  Many  thousand  crates  of  241b. 
each  have  been  shipped  out  this  year.  There  is 
a  local  demand  for  this  fruit,  but  its  chief 
market  is  in  the  towns  of  the  north-west,  where 
the  market  is  an  insatiable  one,  for  though  the 
prairies  grow  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world,  they 
will  not  grow  fruit. 

At  Vernon,  about  100  miles  to  the  north- 
«  i  ^t  as  the  crow  flies,  is  the  13,000-acre  ranch 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  which  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  12,000  fruit  trees. 
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I  am  afraid  this  paper  is  encroaching  far  too 
much  on  the  valued  space  of  the  Gardiner* 
Chronicle,  but  I  must  ask  the  Editor  to  allow  me 
to  make  a  short  quotation  from  an  article  on  fruit- 
growing by  Mr.  Maxwell  Smith,  the  Dominion 
fruit  inspector.  In  the  course  of  his  paper, 
Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  although  it  is  less 
than  sixteen  years  since  the  first  car-load  of 
fruit  was  shipped  out  of  British  Columbia,  pro- 
gress has  been  fairly  rapid,  and  people  are  now 
beginning  to  realise  something  of  its  possibil- 
ties  as  a  fruit-growing  province.  In  the.  season 
of  1904  the  fruit  of  British  Columbia  was 
valued  at  600,000  dollars,  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  estimated  at  14,000  acres.  In  1905 
the  area  under  fruit  had  been  increased  to 
30,000  acres,  and  the  total  revenue  derived 
therefrom  was  nearly  one  million  dollars.  In 
the  same  year  something  like  500,000  dollars 
wcjo  expended  in  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ments of  fruit  lands.     IV.  .Miller,  Berks-well. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. ILIUM  SULPHUREUM. 
I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  [see  fig.  77] 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Sprenger  in  his  garden, 
near  Naples,  of  Lilium  sulphureum,  which  for  one 
month  was  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Liliums 
are  not  grown  well  generally  in  Naples  except 
I,,  candidum,  tigrinum,  speciosum,  and  umbella- 
tnm,  but  this  fine  species  succeeds  here  in  tie 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Three  years  ago  some 
very  small  bulbs  were  received  from  Upper  Bur 
mnh,  and  were  planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  in  a  half  shady  place 
with  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer;  they  have 
made  a  good  growth.  The  first  flower  appeared  in 
the  second  year  and  was  identified  as  L.  sul- 
phureum. This  year,  in  spite  of  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius,  they  came  up  at  the  end  of  April  very 
fast,  and  have  now  attained  a  height  of  more  than 
two  meters,  the  largest  having  eight  flowers.  These 
are  widely  open,  waxy-white  with  a  golden 
yellow  throat  and  large  crimson  stamens  and 
greenish  pistil;  the  flower  is  not  very  fragrant, 
but  much  finer,  and  not  so  heavv  as  the  Madonna 
Lily.  Multiplication  is  rapid  and  easy  by  means 
of  the  bulbils  in  the  leaf  axils.  Lilium  sulphureum 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  its  kind  and  a 
rival  of  Lilium  auratum,  but  certainly  of  easier 
•ultivation,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  Burma  Lily 
will  be  grown  in  the  future  in  most  gardens.  The 
single  flower  here  with  a  heat  of  31°  cent,  was  well 
open  during  a  week,  but  in  England  it  would 
last  much  longer.      William  Mulle  .  Naples. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

MESSRS.  J.  MCBEAN  &  SONS, 
COOKSBRIDGE. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  the  highest  con- 
dition of  good  cultivation  and  in  the  finest  nor- 
mal and  spotted  varieties  are  the  special  feature 
in  Messrs.  McBean's  well-managed  nursery. 
From  the  first  Mr.  A.  A.  McBean,  who  specially 
attends  to  the  culture  of  the  plants,  seems  to 
have  understood  their  requirements,  and  sue- 
eess  at»3nded  his  efforts  throughout  until  now 
when  the  Cooksbridge  culture  and  stock  is  gen- 
e/ally admitted  to  rank  with  the  very  best  in 
the  whole  world.  Success  in  growing  Odonto- 
glossums  depends  largely  on  providing  suitable 
houses  for  their  accommodation,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular Messrs.  McBean  were  careful,  and  their 
improved  methods  of  arrangement  have  been 
reported  on  several  times  in  the  Gardener;' 
Chronicle.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
houses  are  well  ventilated,  without  being 
"draughty";  rain-water  tanks  of  great  capacity 
are  provided  in  the  base,  for  rain-water  is  one 
of  the  chief  necessaries  in   Orchid  culture  ;   the 


floors  of  the  houses  are  of  natural  earth  sur- 
faced with  ashes  and  with  teak  trellises  for 
walks,  and  the  staging  is  constructed  in  the 
best  style,  so  that  each  plant  has  the  benefit 
of  fresh  air  all  around  it  just  as  if  it  were  sus- 
pended. The  framework  of  the  staging  is  put 
together  on  the  place  from  "  angle-iron"  and 
"  T  "  iron,  which  can  be  purchased  in  quantity 
and  set  up  on  iron  standards  with  water-holding 
saucers  at  the  bottom  to  assist  in  keeping  in- 
sects from  the  plants.  In  the  larger  houses 
there  is  a  central,  skeleton  iron  stage  of  four 
tiers,  the  lower  ones  being  only  wide  enough 
to  take  a  single  row  of  plants,  and  the  top  part 
several  rows.  There  is  a  staging  of  similar  con- 
struction all  round  the  interior  of  the  house.  For 
the  accommodation  oi  the  plants  red  tiles  used 
to  be  placed  on  the  iron  staging,  but  these 
Messrs.  McBean  have  now  discarded  in  favour 
of  teak  bars  2in.  by  lin.,  and  which  are  cut  to 
fit  the  parts  of  the  staging  on  which  the  plants 
are  to  stand  and  are  always  movable  and  ad- 
justable to  suit  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be 
placed  on  the  stage.  Thus  in  the  lower  rows 
of  the  central  staging  for  single  rows  of  plants 
the  teak  blocks  are  only  6in.  or  so  in  length,  and 


for  the   bottoms  of   the   pots  are   not   used,  hat 
sterilised  bracken  rhizome  is  utilised  instead. 

The  affording  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters.  If  the  plants  are  over-watered 
as  they  unfortunately  are  in  many  collections, 
they  root  imperfectly.  The  Cooksbridge  Odon- 
toglossums  never  look  wet,  for  as  soon  as 
watered  the  superabundant  moisture  passes 
away.  They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  get 
dry,  but  are  carefully  picked  out  and 
watered  before  that  stage  is  reached.  Plant 
after  plant  which  Mr.  McBean  turned  out  of  the 
pots  for  an  inspection  of  the  roots  showed  the 
pots  full  of  them,  the  older  roots  being  still  white 
and  healthy  while  the  new  ones  are  forming. 

But  to  return  to  the  plants.  The  same  health 
characterises  the  whole  of  them,  and  in  every 
house  the  same  great  sleek  bulbs  and  spotless 
fleshy  green  leaves  are  to  be  seen.  Many  of  the 
specimens  in  the  larger  houses  are  of  enormous 
size,  and  the  tale  of  their  progress  in  many 
cases  is  interesting  ;  but  the  best  evidence  of 
success  perhaps  is  given  in  the  case  of  fresh 
importations  which  rapidly  assume  the  appear- 
ance and  size  of  old-established  plants.  A  pleas- 
ant example  was   seen   in  a  batch  imported  in 
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two  of  them  are  allowed  for  each  plant,  the  air 
from  beneath  consequently  circulating  all  round 
it  almost  as  freely  as  if  suspended.  There  is 
another  reason  for  the  use  of  teak  instead  of 
tiles,  viz.,  that  in  Mr.  McBean's  opinion  the 
teak  staging  is  not  so  cold  in   winter. 

For  the  purpose  of  shading  lath  blinds  are 
used,  with  an  additional  thin  net  or  tiffany  shad- 
ing over  the  lath  blind  on  the  sunny  side.  There 
are  many  important  points  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Cooksbridge  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  some 
who  are  not  so  successful  in  their  culture,  and 
Messrs.  McBean  are  always  pleased  to  assist 
others  to  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  stock  being  so  great  the  operation  of 
potting,  which  is  now  in  full  swing  has 
to  be  carried  on  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  year :  July,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber being  the  months  in  which  only  absolutely 
necessary  potting  is  done,  the  main  potting  be- 
ing completed  if  possible  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. For  potting  material  good  fibrous  Orchid 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss  are  still  held  to  be  the 
best,  but  experiments  are  being  made  with  Poly- 
podium  fibre.     Broken  flower-pots  cr  "  crocks  " 


1904,  but  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  plants  of  much  earlier  importations,  the  1904 
plants  having  two  or  three  fine  leafy  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  new  growth  again  forming. 

It  is  not  the  O.  crispum  season  of  flowering 
yet,  still  there  were  many  very  handsome  forms 
in  flower,  although  seventeen  dozen  spikes  were 
said  to  have  been  cut  on  the  previous  day.  The 
spikes  in  many  cases  bore  fourteen  or  fifteen  fine 
large  flowers,  the  typical  white  or  blush-tinted 
varieties  predominating.  The  same  appearance 
of  extraordinary  size  and  vigour  characterised  all 
the  plants,  and  especially  in  the  three  largest 
span-roofed  houses,  one  of  which  has  the  side 
staging  filled  with  selected  varieties  both  white 
and  blotched,  many  of  which  have  already  made 
a  stir  in  Orchid  circles,  while  yet  others  have 
not  been  publicly  shown.  Among  the  former 
are  the  famous  O.  crispum  "  Persimmon,"  now 
in  bud  ;  O.  c.  Pittianum,  O.  c.  Abner  Hassel, 
O.  c.  Annie,  O.  c.  Lindeni,  with  three  leading 
growths ;  the  marvellous  O.  c.  F.  K.  Sander, 
and  representatives  of  most  of  the  best  blotched 
forms;  while  among  those  which  have  not  y 
made  their  debut  are  several  of  which  dr 
had  been  made,  and  which  should  take  high  rank. 
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Some  of  the  plants  in  the  select  division  are  not 
the  property  of  Messrs.  McBean,  but  have  been 
entrusted  to  their  well-known  skill  by  some  of 
the  leading  Orchid  amateurs.  The  central  row 
in  some  of  the  houses  is  of  Oncidium  macran- 
ihum,  which  produces  enormous  pseudo-bulbs 
and  a  great  profusion  of  flowers.  One  then  in 
bloom  was  the  fine  O.  m.  hastiferum,  and  another 
had  a  spike  only  about  a  foot  in  height  and  with 
four  very  large  flowers  of  a  clear  Buttercup  yel- 


Seedling  Odontoglossums. 
Messrs.  McBean  have  lately  taken  up  the 
raising  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  and  already 
a  small  batch  is  approaching  the  flowering  size, 
while  many  thousands  are  in  the  germinat- 
ing and  store-pot  stage.  The  crosses  have 
mostly  been  made  from  finely  blotched  0-  cris- 
pum  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  some 
species  likely  to  give  a  novel  combination.  The 
seeds  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  compost 


a.  Fascinator,  which  secured  an  Award  of  Merit 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  the  finest. 
A  large  batch  of  Cattleya  Do\viear>a  aurea  had 
quite  three-fourths  of  the  sturdy  plants  with 
flower  sheaths,  and  a  fine  lot  of  C.  Trianaei,  in- 
cluding a  plant  of  the  white  C.  T.  Amesiana. 
were  equally  good.  A  stage  in  this  house  con- 
tained vigorous  specimens  of  Cymbidiums  ;  als'; 
of  Dendrobiums  in  many  rare  varieties  ;  Laelias 
and  I.aelio-Cattleyas,  some  few  in  flower  ;  Onci- 
dium incurvum  with  many  spikes ;  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  a  batch  in  sheath ;  some  good 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  and  a  vigorous  lot  of 
Cypripediums,  with  a  fine  C.  triumphans  ; 
a  very  handsome  cross  between  C.  Argus  and 
C  Harrisianum  superbnm,  and  a  few  others 
in  bloom,  including  a  large  specimen  of  C. 
Lord  Derby,  and  a  good  one  of  C.  James  II. 
Veitch. 

Of  plants  other  than  Orchids  noted  were  i 
1  irgi  batch  of  finely-coloured  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa  tricolor,  some  handsome  specimens  of  the 
white-variegated  Dracaena  australis  Doucetn, 
some  well-furnished  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  nice 
plants  of  the  handsome  Asparagus  myriocladus. 
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ow  with  sepia  brown  tint  on  the  sepals.  Odon- 
oglossum  Edviardii  does  equally  well,  and 
latches  of  finely-grown  Cochlioda  Noezliuna, 
)dontoglossum  Harryanum,  O.  luteo-purpu- 
eum,  and  O.  Pescatorei  of  a  very  fine  type,  were 
loted.  In  one  of  the  houses  a  distinct  form  of 
3dontoglossum  crispum  with  the  lip  almost  en- 
irely  reddish-purple,  after  the  manner  of  O.  c. 
olum  and  with  spotting  on  the  sepals,  was  re- 
marked. 
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around  plants  of  ordinary  O.  crispum,  which 
are  simply  suspended  near  the  glass  of  the  roof 
and  they  germinate   freely. 

The  Intermediate  Houses. 
Specialities  other  than  Odontoglossums  are  to 
be  found  in  the  warmer  houses,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  large  quantity  of  chiefly  white  forms  of 
Laelia  anceps,  L.  a.  Schroderiana  predominat- 
ing.    Among  the  coloured  forms  the  superb  L. 


THE    PRIMULAS    OF    CHINA. 

As  is  known  to  plant-lovers  generally,  t  e 
genus  Primula  belongs  essentially  to  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  tbe  Old  World.  Messrs 
Pax  and  Knuth,  in  their  recent  monograph  enu- 
merate 208  species,  and  two  others  are  given  in 
the  addenda.  Of  these  210  species,  no  fewer 
than  201  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  re- 
maining nine,  seven  are  found  in  North 
America,  one  (P.  imperialis)  in  Java,  and  one 
(P.  simensisj  in  Abyssinia.  The  latter  is  by 
some  authorities  considered  to  be  only  a  form 
of  the  Arabian  P.  verticillata. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  Old 
World  species,  shows  that  76  species  are  endemic 
in  China,  4G  species  in  the  Himalaya,  31  species 
in  Europe,  and  10  in  Japan.  The  remainder  are 
scattered  from  Asia  Minor  to  Afghanistan,  and 
throughout  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  Si\ 
species  (P.  Listeri,  P.  denticulata,  P.  nivalis,  P. 
involucrata,  P.  sikkimensis,  and  P.  geranifolia] 
only  are  common  to  China  and  the  Himalaya, 
and  one  species  (P.  Forbesi,  see  fig.  79),  is 
found  in  Yunnan  and  Upper  Burmah.  Three 
species  (P.  algida,  P.  sibirica,  and  P. 
farinosa)  are  widely  spread  in  Northern  Asia, 
and  forms  of  these  extend  to  the  Chino-Hima- 
layan  regions.  Two  species  (P.  borealis  and  P. 
farinosa,  see  fig  80,  p.  193)  extend  practically  all 
around  the  noithern  regions  of  the  world,  whilst 
a  form  of  P.  farinosa  is  isolated  right  away 
down  in  the  mountains  of  Patagonia  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  But,  perhaps,  t  e  mo;t  as- 
tounding fact  of  all  is  that  no  species  of  Primula 
is  common  to  China  proper  and  to  Japan ! 

As  I  have  elsewhere  (see  Jonrn.  K.H.S.,  vol. 
xxix.,  part  4,  p.  G57)  indicated,  the  popular 
belief  that  the  floras  of  China  and  Japan  are 
one  and  the  same  is  erroneous.  Later  I  hope  to 
subs;antiate  this  with  proper  details  and  analy- 
ses. For  the  time  being  it  is  sufficient  to  draw 
attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  dissimi- 
larity in  the  species  of  Primulas  from  the  two 
regions. 

With  129  out  of  the  210  species  recorded  111 
Pax  and  Knuth's  monograph,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  headquarters  of  the  genus  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wild  and  rugged  regions  of 
the  Indian  and  Chir.-ese  Alps.  The  European 
groups  to  which  the  common  Primrose,  Cowslip 
and  Auricula  belong  are  not  represented  in 
China.  In  fact,  leaving  aside  the  Fan,. 
no  group  of  European  Primroses  has  representa- 
tives in  the   Chino-Hima!ayan  regions. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  China's  wealth 
in  species  of  Primula  was  entirely  unsuspected  ; 
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and  the  same  is  true. of  "many  other  genera.  It 
is  to  those  unselfish  and  indefatigable  workers 
for  science — Pere  David,  Pere  Delavay,  and 
Di.  Augustine  Henry — that  we  owe  our  first 
real  knowledge  of  the  marvellously  rich  flora 
of  Central  and  Western  China.  Pere  Delavay 
was  the  first  to,  discover  and  make  known  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Primulas  at  present  recorded  from 
China  !  During  hjs  own  wanderings  in  China, 
the  present  writer  collected  some  50  odd  species 
of  Primula.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
are  new  to  science,  but  only  thoie  that  have 
flowered  under  cultivation  have  as  yet  be:n  de- 
scrbed.  Five  of  these  new  species  are  taken  up 
by  Pax  and  Knuth,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
four  others,  making  a  total  of  85  endemic  species 
at  present  recorded  from  China. 

With  the  exception  of  P.  Maximowiczii,  which 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking,  we  have 
no  record  of  any  Primrose  occurring  in  China 
east  of  Ichang  (long.  Ill'  30"  circa).  However,  it 
will  be  passing  strange  if  the  botanically  un- 
known mountains  of  Fokien  and  Hunan  do  not 
yield  species  when  prcperly  investigated.  Even 
in  Central  China  comparatively  few  (13)  spscUs 
have  teen  found.  Indeed,  whilst  the  genus  is 
widely  spread  in  China,  and  ranges  practically 
from  the  sea  level  to  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the 
gre  t  concentration  of  species  occurs  in  ti:e 
highlands  of  the  extreme  west.  With  certain 
exceptions,  the  Chinese  Primulas  are  very  lo:al 
in  their  distribution.  For  example,  P.  sinensis 
is  confined  to  the  limestone  cliffs  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Ichang  (see  fig.  78, 
p.  191),  but  P.  obconica  extends  from  Ichang 
westwards  for  a  thousand  miles.  These  two 
species  also  occur  at  lower  altitudes  than  any 
other  species  of  Chinese  Primula,  Ichang  being 
only  129  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  altitudinal  limits  of  any  one  species  is 
usually  sharply  defined,  and  it  is  most  interesi- 
1:1  ,  when  traversing  the  mountains,  to  note  how 
or.e  species  displaces  another  as  any  consider- 
able ascent  is  made.  The  order  of  their  appear- 
ance is  first  an  odd  plant  or  two  leading  up  in 
the  ascent  to  a  vast  colony  at  the  altitudinal 
optimum.  Above  this  point  the  numbers  dwin- 
dle, and  finally  the  species  disappears  and 
another  puts  in  an  appearance.  In  various  parts 
of  this  country  thin  woods  carpeted  w  th 
Primroses  and  meadows  with  Cowslips  are 
common  and  fan  ihar  sights.  Only  by  Heeprg 
such  sights  as  these  in  mind  is  it  possible  to 
appreciate  the  colonies  oi  Primulas  in  Western 
China. 

As  hinied  above,  Primulas  are  essentially 
so.  lal  plants,  forming  at  their  altitudinal  opti- 
mum vast  colonies  to  the  partial  exclusion  of 
other  plants,  and,  when  in  flower,  often  consti- 
tute a  dominant  feature  of  the  vegetation.  In  t'le 
Alpine  regions  of  Western  China,  which  are 
simply  a  continuation  or  extension  of  the  great 
Himalayan  Alps,  Primulas  are  rampant.  I  have 
walked  for  days  through  woods  carpeted  with 
the  lovely  violet-purple  flowered  P.  ovalifolia 
and  P.  sonchifolia,  and  Alpine  meadows  ablaze 
with  colonies  of  various  species.  A  Primula 
(P.  obconica)  was  one  of  the  first  plants  to  greet 
me  mi  my  arrival  at  Ichang  and  in  Eastern 
Tibet,  at  16,100  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  spur 
of  a  virgin  snow-clad  peak,  a  Primula  (P.  dry- 
ndifolia)  was  the  last  plant  I  could  find  on  the 
bare  quarUcse  and  granite  boulders  of  a  mo- 
raine. 

The  coll  urs  of  the  flowers,  and  especially  in 
the  Alpine  species,  are  usually  vivid  and  in- 
tense.  They  range  from  soft  yellow,  through  the 
varying  shades  of  pink,  red,  and  purple,  to  the 
loveliest  of  blue.  And  the  delicate  fragrance  o* 
many— I  might  say  majority— adds  a  furth-;- 
charm.     E.  H.  Wi/son. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FORCING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

(Concluded,  from  page  1S4.) 
Time  of  Beginning  to  Force. 
In  our  case,  we  place  a  few  trees  (Nectarines 
only)  into  a  house  that  is  closed  about 
December  1.  This  is  done  in  order  to  secure 
a  few  dishes  of  fruits,  if  possible,  in  advance 
of  the  first  early  house,  in  which  the  trees  are 
started  about  the  middle  of  the  same  month. 
In  such  a  house  as  the  latter,  three  or  four,  or 
even  more,   varieties  can  be  started,   so  as  to 


37°,  or  5°  above  the  freezing  point.  We 
never  quite  close  the  Cherry  house  at  all  unless 
it  is  very  severe  weather  indeed,  and  never  close 
it  in  any  case  when  there  is  a  little  warmth  in 
the  water  pipes.  Cherries  are  most  impatient  of 
any  excitement  at  any  stage  until  the  stoning  is 
completed.  In  our  Cherry  house  we  can  keep 
a  buoyant  atmosphere  by  having  both  side  and 
top  ventilators  open.  For  Peaches,  Nectarines; 
and  Plums,  we  keep  a  lower  average,  night 
temperature  than  is  usually  recommended.  This- 
allows  of  a  wider  range  between  the  minimum 


Fig.  7g. — the  primulas  of  china:   p.  forbesii. 


form  a  succession.  'J  his  year  we  have  worked 
our  extra  early  Nectarines  through  the  vineries, 
first  in  the  first  early,  then  in  the  mid-season, 
and  afterwards  in  the  lale  vinery  for  ripening  ; 
this  has  answered  very  well,  but  I  do  not  adv:se 
too  many  trees  to  be  so  treated.  On:  Cherries 
are  never  really  started  artificially,  being  under 
glass  the  buds  natuially  develop  earlier  than 
they  would  if  out  of  doors.  Then  we  commence 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  closer,  but 
do  not  employ  fire  heat  until  the  fruit  is  safely 
set,  so  long  as  we  can  be  suie  of  the  atmesph  n 
temperature     of    the    house    not    falling    below 


at  night  and  the  maximum  by  day.  This  is  the 
only  variation  made.  I  would  lather  see  tha 
temperature  indicated  on  our  thermometers  a 
degree  or  two  below  40deg.,  than  for  the  record 
to  be  nearer  to  50deg.  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
flower,  i.e.,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  In 
the  home  of  the  Peach  (Persia  and  Eastern  Asia) 
the  night  temperatures  are  low,  even  in  tie 
earlier  part  of  the  summer,  and  long  after  the 
fruits  are  set.  In  the  day  time,  however,  it  is 
known  to  be  uncomfortably  warm.  We  get  this 
condition  in  our  own  case  by  c'osing  the  huiise 
early   when    the   weather   is   favourable. 
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Pollination  and  Fertilisation. 

As  all  fruit  growers  know,  this  is  the  anxious 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  under  glass, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  out  of  doors,  in  the 
kind  of  weather  we  experienced  last  spring.  For- 
merly we  depended  upon  the  careful  manipula- 
tion of  the  pollen  masses  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  brush  or  of  a  rabbit's  tail.  We  have  dis- 
carded these  means  now  and  adopt  what  is  no 
doubt  an  older  plan,  which  is  as  follows:  we 
have  a  hive  of  bees  in  each  house  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  and  find  this  to  answer  ad- 
mirably. Upon  a  fine  day  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  bees  actively  employed  in  their  work ; 
in  the  Cherry  house  they  seem  to  be  specially 
at  home  and  busiest  of  all.  Until  we  re- 
sorted to  bees  for  effecting  pollination,  we  could 
not  secure  a  good  crop  of  Early  Rivers  Cherry, 
but  now  there  is  no  difficulty.  Perhaps  on 
this  point  the  experience  of  others  may  be 
different. 

Pruning. 

We  adopt  a  different  system  with  trees  in  pots 
to  that  we  practise  on  those  planted  out.  We 
do   not    prune,    save    to    a    slight   extent,    either 


Ripening  and  Gathering. 
As  the  fruits  commence  to  develop  a  fairly 
good  colour,  syringing  is  discontinued.  This 
can  be  done  with  greater  safety  in  the  case  of 
pot  trees,  because  throughout  the  growth  up  to 
that  period  it  is  easier  to  ply  the  syringe  to  every 
part  of  the  tree  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  trail  ed 
trees.  There  is  also  another  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  syringing  early,  viz.,  to 
guard  against  any  tendency  in  the  fruits  to 
crack  or  split.  For  instance,  in  the  cases  of 
Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  and  Lord  Xapier  Nec- 
tarines, this  will  sometimes  occur;  as  a  case  in 
point,  during  two  or  three  wet  or  dull  days, 
when  the  final  swelling  is  in  process.  Per- 
haps syringing  has  been  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  moisture  has  clung  to  the  trees  for 
some  considerable  time.  This  will  induce  split- 
ting and  thus  disfigure  the  fruit.  Most  fiuit 
growers  have  noted,  no  doubt,  that  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  has  a  peculiarity  at  times  of  assuming 
a  rusty  appearance.  In  my  opinion  it  is  caused 
by  this  excess  of  moisture,  with  possibly  a  sud- 
den outburst  of  sunshine  upon  it.  Cardinal 
Nectarine,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  recommen- 
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Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Plums,  v.hn.-t  the 
trees  are  dormant.  We  prefer  to  prune, 
so  much  as  may  be  required  when  the 
fruit  is  set ;  this  dispenses  with  and  takes  the 
place,  almost  perfectly,  of  the  well-known  pro- 
cess of  disbudding.  If  the  object  be  to  make  a 
pot  tree  as  large  as  possible,  less  pruning  and 
more  disbudding  would  be  better.  There  will 
not  be  any  over  vigorous,  or  very  sappy,  shoots 
to  be  dealt  with  under  pot  culture.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  regulate  the  branches  by  tying  as  occa- 
sion may  arise.  In  doing  the  pruning  care  is 
exercised  not  to  leave  any  wood  above  the  bud 
that  can  die  back.  We  prune  close  to  the  bud 
and  the  wounds  eventually  heal  over.  Pinching 
is  done  when  the  shoots  get  to  a  moderate 
length,  and  according  to  the  particular  tree 
being  dealt  with — usually  from  6  to  9  inches. 
Of  course,  by  pinching  the  stronger  shoots  first, 
more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  weaker  ones. 
In  making  or  building  up  a  tree  of  pyramidal 
shape,  a  leader  must  be  secured  ;  this  can  be 
kept  in  position  with  a  slight  stick  fixed  to  the 
stem.  In  some  instances  a  stake  is  of  use  to 
support  or  keep  the  tree  in  a  good  shape. 


ded  as  a  trained  tree  out  of  doors.  I  tmnk  it  is 
the  tendency  to  split  that  is  the  cause  of  this. 
Under  pot  culture,  by  exercising  care,  we  ha\  : 
no  trouble  at  all  with  this  variety. 

In  gathering  the  fruits  from  our  pot  trees  we 
adopt  the  plan  (in  order  to  avoid  any  bruising  at 
the  base  of  the  fruit)  of  snipping  off  each  fruit 
carefully  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  case  of  trees  in  pots 
for  the  fruits  to  swell  hard  back  upon  the  stem. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  trained  trees,  and 
is  specially  noticeable  in  Early  Rivers  Necta- 
rine. Now,  if  these  fruits  are  twisted  even  in  a 
slight  degree  some  amount  of  bruising  must  en- 
sue. By  the  use  of  a  strong  pair  of  vine 
scissors  this  is  completely  obviated.  In  any 
case  it  is  better  than  taking  the  fruit  completely 
into  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  with  the  possibility 
of  inflicting  a  bruise. 

Treatment  of  Trees  After  Fruiting. 

As  soon  as    the  fruits    are    all    gathered   the 

houses    are   freely   ventilated,   and    after   a   few 

clays  of  this  treatment  the  trees  are  ready  to  be 

turned  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  season.     A 


position  that  is  moderately  exposed  is  better  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  save  some  amount  of 
watering  during  the  warm  weather  the  trees  aro 
all  plunged  jc  t  ever  the  ri::i.  There  need  not 
b;  any  fear  in  aoing  this  for  the  pots  will  be  full 
of  roots,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
plunging  will  be  apparent  in  the  amount  of 
young  roots  that  will  have  made  their  way  into 
the  soil.  When  the  trees  are  lifted  in  ilic 
autumn,  we  place  them  somewhat  more  cl  i  :ly 
together  than  when  under  glass  and  keep  them 
hosed  or  syringed  frequently. 

Crops    to     Follow. 

Crops  in  succession  may  be  easily  vaiied  to 
suit  every  individual  case.  We  follow  on  with 
later  trees  in  pots,  also  largely  with  Figs  in  pots, 
with  Melcns,  Tomatos,  and  later  still  with 
Chrysanthemums.  No  house  that  is  devi  ted  to 
pot  fruit  trees  need  be  empty  any  longer  than  it 
takes  to  give  it  a  cleaning  down.  From  star!  to 
finish,  the  pot  trees  that  are  forced  will  take  up 
about  seven  months,  thus  there  will  be  abun- 
dance of  time  to  have  first  a  crop  of  Tomatos  or 
Melons,  and  then  the  November  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Insect  Pests. 

These  are  the  same  as  in  any  other  phases  of 
fruit  tree  culture,  but  so  far  as  my  experience 
serves  me,  insects  are  not  so  troubleson  e  from 
the  reason  I  have  already  given,  viz.,  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  trees  to  the  benefic  ial  effei  I 
the  syringe.  We  make  it  a  rule  to  fumigate  the 
house  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  stood  out  I  i 
forcing,  and  again  before  the  flowers  expand. 
Thus,  various  forms  of  aphides  are  kept  in 
check.  Red  spider  rarely  if  ever  causes  any 
trouble,  nor  does  the  maggot  in  the  Cherries; 
tli.  linge  stops  the  former  and  fumigation  tin: 
latter. 

Time  to  Start  Fruit  Culture  in  Pots. 
The  best  time  to  start  with  fruit  trees  in  pots- 
is  the  autumn  when  the  trees  can  be  selected  to 
suit  any  given  case  as  regards  height,  &i  Se 
that  they  are  well  ripened  and  promising  well 
for  a  crop.  If  these  are  received  from  the  nur- 
sery by  the  end  of  September  the  putting  can 
then  be  done  early  in  October.  In  dealing  with 
fresh  trees  do  not  be  induced  to  defer  the  pot- 
tini,'  for  a  season,  rather  reduce  the  balls  and 
pot  afresh  into  pots  of  the  same  size.  fas. 
Hudson,  Gunr.ersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


A  First  Course    in    Practical  Botany,  by 

G.  F.  Scott  Elliot.  Blackie  and  Son. 
Practice  must  sink  into  ruts  and  grooves 
unless  moved  onwards  by  theory,  whilst  theory 
without  something  practical  at  the  back  of  it  can 
be  of  no  advantage.  The  book  before  us  oj 
with  an  aphorism  wdiich  supplies  the  clue  to  the 
whole  of  its  contents.  It  is,  we  are  told,  the  re- 
sult of  five  years'  continuous  trials  at  the  Glas- 
gow and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  dur- 
ing which  a  combined  course  of  flower  studj 
periments,  microscopic  work,  and  explanation 
has  evolved  itself.  The  earlier  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  selection  and  collection  of  plants 
and  other  objects  which  may  be  required  latei 
on,  and  comprise  hints  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  These  i  >- 
terials  provided,  an  ordinary  flower  is  take-n  and 
its  parts  indicated.  Before  this  information  i  in 
have  been  digested  the  reader  is  informed  that 
"  the  primaeval  flower  was  of  a  verv  different 
character.  It  consisted  of  a  long  jtalk,  with 
green  lea-.'es  arranged  one  above  another  in  a 
spiral,  like  ordinary  leaves  on  a  branch.  The 
uppermost  of  these  leaves  carried  on  their  ei 
female  reproductive  bodies  or  sr-^res  ;  those  in 
the  middle  carried  male  spcres,  also  on  the 
edges;  whilst  the  lower  were  like  ordinary 
leaves."  This  is  commencing  at  the  beginning, 
but  to  make  the  student  plunge  into  the  prehis- 
toric before  he  can  have  grasped  the  actualities  of 
the  present,  seems  a  questionable  procedure.  The 
book  is  clearly  more  suited  for  the  teacher  tharn 
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for  the  novice.  The  personal  explanations  that 
a  competent  instructor  should  afford  his  class 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  book.  As  early  as 
the  "  third  day"  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
intricacies  of  nuclear  division  to  chromosomes, 
centrosomes,  and  other  minutiae  which  only  an 
advanced  student  can  hope  to  see  for  himself. 
For  25  "  days  "  the  author  goes  on  explaining 
the  morphology  and  mode  of  life  of  plants,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  copious  bibliographi- 
cal references.  No  doubt  the  pupil  who  sys- 
tematically follows  the  directions  here  given, 
especially  if,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  constant  help  of  the  teacher,  would 
acquire  a  very  extended  knowledge  of  plants 
and  of  plant  life. 

But  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  would  be  forced 
to  appreciate  how  very  limited  is  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  "We  must,"  says  the  author, 
"  read,  experiment,  use  the  microscope,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  our  own  eyes,  and  in  the  open  air, 
rjut  it  is  also  a  duty  to  think,  and  a  very  little 
thought  reveals  an  insoluble  mystery  every- 
where .  .  .  the  simplest  fact  in  the  life  of 
the  commonest  weed  is  essentially  as  mys- 
terious as  ever."  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but 
it  is  not  encouraging  to  the  student,  who  re- 
quires to  be  assured  that,  although  he  cannot 
expect  to  comprehend  the  whole  truth,  his 
labor  is  not  in  vain,  but  that  every  step  forward 
that  he  makes  will  in  one  way  or  another  be  of 
substantial  advantage  to  him. 

Le  Caoutchouc  en  Indo-Chine.  (Rubber 
Trees  in  Indo-China).  Par  Camille  Spire 
and  A  dre  Spire.  Paris,  Cballamel. 
The  production  of  rubber  is  of  such  vast  com- 
mercial importance  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
scientists  and  cultivators  are  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  full  information  as  to  the 
sources  of  supply  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion appropriate  to  particular  species  and  vary- 
ing climatic  conditions.  The  book  before  us 
is  written  mainly  by  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
is  responsible  for  the  botanical  details,  the  other 
lor  the  industrial  and  commercial  portions.  The 
country  dealt  with  includes  Cochin  China, 
Cambodia,  Tonkin,  and  other  territories  under 
French  influence.  The  species  described  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  order  Apocynaceae. 
Botanical  descriptions,  including  anatomical 
details,  are  given,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  by 
35  plates.  The  latter  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  the 
method  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  latex, 
and  to  commercial  details.  The  book  is  well 
got  up,  with  ample  facilities  for  the  reader  in 
the  shape  of  indexes  and  tables  of  contents,  so 
that  it  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  the  more  so 
as  it  deals  with  a  country  comparatively  little 
known  to  other  than  French  explorers  and  men 
of  science. 

The  New  Earth.  A  Recital  of  the  triumphs 
of  modern  agriculture  in  America,  by  W.  S. 
Harwood,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  very  readable  account  of  what  is 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  and  the  several  agricultural  stations 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  were  not  written 
in  such  a  "high-fa'.utin "  style,  we  might  im- 
agine— shall  we  say  guess? — that  the  book 
might  fulfil  the  very  useful  purpose  of  making 
known  to  the  general  public  the  general  trend 
of  cultural  science  and  its  application  to  prac- 
tice, but  we  fear  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  will 
in  this  case  fail  to  carry  conviction.  What 
would  an  ordinary  market  gardener  or  "  truck- 
farmer  "  think  when  he  reads  such  a  passage  as 
this  (p.  10)  : — "Then  the  soil  for  his  lettuce  and 
Peas  and  Beans  and  Onions  and  Radishes  must 
be  of  a  certain  well-defined  structure  :  it  must 
have  at  least  one  billion  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  particles  in  a  cylinder  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  long,  the 
little  child's   thimble,   the  approximate   measure 


of  a  gram."     Some  vegetables  will  require  two 
billion  additional  particles  in  each  "gram''  of 
soil,  whilst  if  he  is  to  grow  Wheat  he  will  re- 
quire ten  billion  two  hundred  millions  of  par- 
ticles, and  so  forth.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt 
to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  :  we  ad- 
mit   that   they    are    far   beyond    our    powers    of 
computation.     Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  soil 
inoculation,  which  has  not  yet  proved  a  com- 
plete success  on  this  side  of  the  water.     A  sec- 
tion on  the  breeding  of  a  selection  of  Wheats  fol- 
lows,  but,   in  view  of  the  recent  Hybridisation 
Conference  and  the  discussions  thereat,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  now  to  follow  our  author.     In- 
sect-pests and  weeds  next  ccme  under  review, 
and  then  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Luther 
Burbank  and  his  work,  "  Greatest  of  All  Plant 
Breeders."     We   are   ready   to   believe   that    Mr. 
Burbank  has  worked  on  an  unusually  large  scale, 
and  has  achieved,   as  such  a  worker  must   do, 
some   important   results,    but    the    extravagant 
laudation  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  has 
naturally  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism. 
His  methods  are  not  new:  they  are  the  same  as 
have  been  followed,  and  are  made  use  of  by  all 
our  seed-farmers  and  experimenters.     Moreover, 
the  few  results  that  have  as  yet  been  seen   on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  do  not  justify  the  high- 
flown  language  which  has  been   used  concern- 
ing them.     We  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  himself   is   averse   from   self-seeking   and 
notoriety,  and  that  the  adulation  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his   works   is   distasteful  to  him.      If 
this  be  so,  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  save  himself 
from  his  friends,  and  give  to  the  world  a  plain 
statement   of   what   he   really  has   done   and   of 
what  he  hopes  to  do  in  the  future.     In  existing 
circumstances  it  looks  as  if  sometimes  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  name  was  attached   to   productions   for 
which  he  is  himself  in  no  way  responsible.     If 
that  be  so,  that  is  another  reason  why  he  should 
protest   against  the  improper  use  of  his  name. 
Other  chapters  in  this  book  are  devoted  to  hor- 
ticultural    progress,     forestry,     dairying,     hus- 
bandry,   the   work   of   the   Agricultural    Experi- 
mental  Stations,   &c.     The  writer,   as   we  have 
said,  has  a  fluent  style,  which  makes  his  book 
easy  and  pleasant  to  read,   but  it  would  carry- 
more  conviction  to  his  readers  if  the  style  were 
a  little  less  ornate. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.H.White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
BarL,  Burtord,  Surrey. 
Odontoglossums. — Much  time  will  be  required 
during  tne  next  few  weeks  in  carrying  out  the 
necessary  repotting,  &c,  of  the  cool-growing 
Ouontoglossums.  beptember  is  the  best  montn 
in  tne  year  to  disturb  their  roots,  as  during 
the  following  period  of  cool  nights  a  very  suit- 
able atmosphere  can  be  maintained  in  the 
house,  which  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
each  plant  in  getting  thoroughly  established  be- 
fore winter.  Many  of  the  young  growths  which 
have  started  will  soon  produce  new  roots,  and 
having  fresh  compost  will  quickly  get  over  the 
operation.  At  the  present  time  some  plants 
have  flower  spikes,  and  others  have  not  yet 
started  to  grow  ;  these  should  not  be  disturbed 
at  this  season,  deferring  the  repotting  until  the 
new  growths  have  made  sufficient  progress  to 
produce  roots  from  their  base.  These  remarks 
apply  chiefly  to  those  of  the  O.  crispum  section, 
and  to  such  well-known  species  as  O.  Harry- 
anum,  O.  Hallii,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Pes- 
catorei,  O.  tnumphans,  &c.  ;  also  to  many 
hybrids  which  have  been  raised  from  these  and 
other  species.  It  may  be  advisable  to  caution 
beginners  in  Odontoglossum  culture  against 
using  pots  that  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  plants,  as  over-potting  generally  ends  in 
failure,  especially  if  at  any  time  there  is  over- 
liberality  in  regard  to  affording  water  at  the 
root.  The  pots  used  should  be  quite  clean  and 
dry,  and  they  should  be  drained  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks  or 
pieces  of  well-dried  Fern  rhizome,  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  peat.  Over  this  a  thin 
layer  of  rough  moss  should  be  placed  to  make 


the  drainage  secure.  A  suitable  compost  for 
these  Odontoglossums  consists  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  freshly-gathered  sphagnum-moss  in 
equal  proportions.  Mix  it  together  in  a  rough 
state  and  then  with  a  pair  of  shears  cut  it  up, 
but  not  too  finely.  A  little  leaf  soil  may  be 
added  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  cultiva- 
tor ;  also  a  moderate  quantity  of  small  broken 
crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand.  When  preparing 
the  sphagnum-moss  pick  out  all  leaves,  grass, 
and  other  rubbish,  and  closely  examine  it  for 
slugs  and  snails  ;  should  any  of  these  insects  bs 
found,  wash  the  moss  thoroughly  in  tepid  rain 
water  ;  by  this  means  many  eggs  will  be  got  rid 
of  which  are  unseen  by  the  naked  eye.  Pot  the 
plants  moderately  firm,  keeping  the  base  of  the 
young  growths  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  when  the  operation  is  completed,  prick  in 
a  few  heads  of  living  sphagnum-mess  over  the 
surface.  For  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  it  is 
advisable  to  water  the  plants  very  sparingly, 
applying  it  through  a  fine  rose-watering  can, 
and  giving  only  just  sufficient  to  induce  the  moss 
to  grow  ;  a  decidedly  moist  atmosphere  should 
be  maintained,  and  as  much  fresh  air  admitted 
to  the  house  as  possible,  especially  when  the 
external  atmosphere  is  warm  and  moist.  Care- 
fully shade  the  plants  from  all  strong  sunshine. 
Any  old  plants  which  are  unhealthy  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  roots  well  washed, 
and  all  dead  parts  removed  ;  they  should  then 
be  repotted  into  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold 
their  roots.  Such  weak  plants  require  to  be 
managed  much  in  the  same  way  as  imported 
plants,  keeping  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
them  as  moist  as  possible,  and  affording  but 
very  little  water  to  the  roots  ;  they  will  also  re- 
quire more  shade  than  those  which  are  in  a 
sound,   healthy  condition. 

Propagation— When  repotting  the  bul„  of  the 
plants,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  more  than 
two  or  three  back  pseudo-bulbs  fo  remain  on 
each  leading  young  growth  ;  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  that  are  removed  may  be  placed  in  crocks 
or  laid  upon  damp  moss,  and  some  of  them  will 
produce  growths,  after  which  they  may  be  re- 
potted. Where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
stock  of  some  special  or  valuable  variety,  the 
plant  should  not  be  disturbed  by  repotting  un- 
less it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  the  better. 
If  a  plant,  for  instance,  has  four  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  rhizome  may  be  severed  between  the  second 
and  third  bulbs,  leaving  two  bulbs  on  each 
piece.  The  back  bulbs,  if  plump  and  healthy, 
will  soon  produce  a  new  growth,  and  when 
young  roots  appear  the  plant  may  be  removed 
and  potted  separately. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Tiiiuis,  Ssq 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
Caladiums  — As  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
dying  away,  so  should  the  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  be  decreased  until  "the  bulbs  are 
thoroughly  matured.  It  is  important  that  the 
plants  going  to  rest  should  be  ripened  off  in 
the  sun  ;  the  bulbs  thus  treated  show  a  marked 
difference  when  started  again  in  the  following 
spring  to  those  which  matured,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  shade  of  other  plants.  When  the 
foliage  has  quite  dried  away,  and  not  till  then, 
place  the  plants  under  the  stage  in  a  house 
where  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  not  lower 
than  60°,  taking  care  to  put  them  where  no  drip 
will  reach  them. 

Achimcnes. — Remove  these  from  the  conserva- 
tory as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  and  place  them 
in  pits  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  sun- 
shine ;  gradually  diminish  the  amount  of  water 
until  the  foliage  has  died  away,  after  which 
place  the  pots  on  their  sides  and  keep  them  in 
an  atmospheric  temperature  that  will  not  fall 
below  55°. 

Bouvardias  that  have  been  planted  cut  d«ring 
summer  should  be  prepared  for  potting  up  by 
cutting  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  a  half- 
round  trowel  a  few  days  previous  to  lifting. 
After  such  treatment,  the  plants  will  not  suffer 
so  severe  a  check.  When  the  plants  have  been 
potted,  keep  them  in  a  shaded  pit  in  an  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  Syringe 
them  freely  until  they  have  become  established 
in  the  new  soil. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — The  leading 
shoots  should  be  tied  to  very  neat  sticks,  «uless 
the  plants  are  intended  to  be  suspended  in  pans 
or   baskets,   for  which   purpose    they    are    well 
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adapted.  If  cultivated  in  baskets,  such  baskets 
should  be  lined  with  wood-moss  to  screen  the 
wires.  One  plant  may  be  placed  in  the  centre 
oi  the  basket  and  three  other  smaller  plants 
should  be  put  around  the  sides,  and  they  will 
then  droop  over.  Syringe  the  moss  frequently,  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  a  weekly 
application  of  manure  and  soot  water.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  should  be  kept  moist, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  become  hardened, 
;md  assume  a  rusty  appearance  on  the  under 
E  des  of  the  leaves. 

Codiaums. — If  these  are  propagated  during  the 
present  month  and  kept  in  small  pots  during 
the  winter,  they  will  make  excellent  plants  for 
table  decoration  or  for  grouping  next  summer. 
Select  only  the  very  best  coloured  shoots  for 
this  purpose.  I  attach  much  importance  to  the 
careful  selecting  of  thoroughly  matured  wood 
with  an  even  blend  of  the  rich  coiburs  in  the 
cuttings  when  they  are  taken  from  the  parent 
plant ;  the  chances  are  that  the  high  coloura- 
tion will  be  maintained  in  the  future  life  of  the 
plant,  whereas  from  immature  cuttings  there  are 
seldom  deve'oped  those  rich  tints  which  are  so 
much  admired.  The  cuttings  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  tank  of  water  for  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  insertion  in  small  pots  ;  this  will  clean 
them  from  any  red  spider  which  may  be  lodged 
in  the  corrugated  leaves  (especially  in  the 
narrow-leaved  section),  and  cause  the  leaves  to 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  which  will 
materially  assist  in  keeping  the  cuttings  fresh, 
without  having  to  maintain  an  undue  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  propagating  pit. 
which  in  dull  weather  '.ias  a  tendency  to  i  n 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  to  decay. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Bikkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Ciias. 

Hamilton,  Bart..  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 
Plums. — Fruits  of  early  varieties  under  glass 
have  now  all  been  gathered,  but  the  mid-season 
md  later  kinds  will  be  yielding  a  supply  which 
will  be  appreciated,  as  the  crops  outside  an-,  m 
most  places,  very  thin  this  season.  Ventilation 
must  be  freely  provided  so  that  the  trees  will  re- 
ceive an  abundance  of  fresh  air  about  them  both 
'luring  the  day  and  the  night-time.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water 
at  their  roots.  Continue  to  damp  all  available 
spaces  in  the  house,  but  avoid  wetting  fruits 
that  are  ripe  or  ripening. 

Cherries. — Trees  that  have  finished  fruiting 
should  be  freely  syringed,  in  order  that  the 
foliage  may  be  kept  e'ean  and  healthy.  See  that 
the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  moisture,  Liv- 
ing manure  water  occasionally,  as  this  will 
greatly  assist   the  trees. 

Melons  have  done  remarkably  well  this  sea- 
son, and  the  recent  tropical  heat  has  hastened 
the  development  of  later  batches.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  afford  them  temporary  sh  ale  dur- 
ing the  day-time  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
scorching ;  but  they  will  not  require  this 
protection  any  longer.  Care  will  be  neces- 
sary from  now,  onwards,  to  obtain  the  best 
flavour  in  the  fruit.  The  temperature  while 
the  fruits  are  swelling  should  range  from  70° 
to  80*  during  the  day-time,  with  63°  to  7"0°  at 
night.  Stimulants  should  be  given  about  tune 
each  week.  Mildew  sometimes  attacks  the  plants, 
and  should  it  appear  it  can  be  checked  at  once 
by  dusting  the  foliage  with  su'phur.  Plants 
that  are  showing  fruit  should  have  their  foliage 
we'l  thinned  out,  and  their  blooms  pollenised 
daily.  When  they  have  "  set "  give  each  plant  a 
top-dressing  of  some  rich  material,  and  close  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

Melons  in  Frames. — In  some  gardens  the  only 
means  of  growing  these  fruits  is  in  frames,  but 
with  careful  management  good-sized  and  well- 
flavoured  fruits  can  be  obtained  :n  these  struc- 
tures. In  the  case  of  frames  on  manure  beds, 
care  must  be  taken  that  water  is  not  given  to 
excess.  Less  ventilation  will  suffice  after  this 
date,  and  as  the  nights  become  cooler,  it  may 
be  an  advantage  to  cover  the  frames  with  mats. 
Maintain  a  temperature  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  that  given  for  Melons  in  houses. 
Close  the  lights  early  to  conserve  the  sun's  heat 
as  much  as  is  possible. 

Pines. — The  fine,  open,  sunny  weather  of  this 
summer  has  been  in  favour  of  these  fruits. 
Pines  that  are  now  finishing  Iheir  rinening 
should  be  kept  drier  at  their  roots.  Venti'a- 
tion  must  be  carefully  afforded  frames  in  which 


young  plants  are  growing,  and  cold  draughts 
must  be  prevented  as  far  as  is  possible.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  mats  on  the  frames  at  night-time  to  afford 
additional  protection.  Plants,  either  in  or  out 
of  pots  that  have  few  or  no  roots  should  only 
be  slightly  watered,  and  be  sprayed  at  closing 
time  on  fine,  warm  days  only.  Bottom  heat, 
provided  by  means  of  fermenting  materials,  will 
be  found  difficult  to  maintain  at  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  the  bed  will  require  frequent 
additions  and  renewals  of  the  fermenting  mate- 
rials. Suckers  should  be  rooted  as  they  become 
ready. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Propagation.  —  The  propagation  of  next  year's 
stock  could  have  been  started  quite  a  month  ago, 
but  in  few  places  can  the  work  be  commenced  in 
earnest  much  sooner  than  the  present  time  on 
account  of  disturbing  the  beds  and  borders.  The 
work  should  now  be  pressed  forward  with- 
out delay.  Pelargoniums  can  be  rooted  either  in 
shallow  boxes,  or  in  6-inch  pots,  in  which  the 
cuttings  can  be  inserted  moderately  thickly.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  apply  water  sparingly,  as  at  this 
time  of  the  year  dampness  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil  must  be  guarded  against,  and  very  little  water- 
ing will  be  required  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
A  sandy,  open  soil,  and  not  very  rich,  with  a 
warm,  moving  atmosphere,  and  cuttings  not  over 
succulent,  are  essentials  to  success  in  propagating 
these  plants.  Of  new  bedding  varieties  tried  this 
year  "  King  Edward  VII."  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  its  crimson  flowers,  the  profuse- 
ness  of  its  blooming,  and  its  sturdy  habit,  it  excels 
"Henry  Jacoby,"  which  it  much  resembles 
Though  for  general  bedding  purposes  raising 
seedlings  of  the  bedding  Lobelia  in  February  i^ 
to  be  commended,  it  is  often  advisable  for  special 
purposes  to  raise  plants  from  cuttings  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  from  them  early  in  the 
spring,  and  now  is  a  suitable  time  to  insert  these 
in  boxes.  Another  good  plan  is  to  pot  a  number 
of  desirable  sorts  as  stock  plants  for  spring  propa 
gation.  Mrs.  Clibran,  a  variety  having  a  good 
habit,  and  flat,  dark  blue  flowers,  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  carpet  bedding  purposes.  The  new 
double  flowered  variety  of  Lobelia  is  certainly 
an  acquisition,  and  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  throughout  the  winter,  it  has  rather  strong 
growth  and  before  being  planted  in  the  beds  it 
should  be  starved  in  small  pots,  winch  will  cause  it 
to  flower  profusely.  Verbenas  may  be  propagated 
as  soon  as  suitable  growths  can  be  obtained  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  and  be 
given  a  little  botom  heat.  As  soon  as  thi 
rooted  they  should  be  given  cooler  treatment. 
Tin-  lust  means  of  increasing  the  Verbena  is  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  have  store  plants  in  pots.  These 
stock  plants  should  now  be  pruned  closely  and 
be  afterwards  given  a  shift  into  larger  pol 
taming  rich  soil.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  house  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
good  cuttings  will  be  obtainable.  Plants  raised 
from  these  will  be  better  than  those  struck  now. 
Old  plants  of  Fleliotrope  should  be  potted  and 
cuttings  be  rooted  from  which  to  propagate  in  the 
spring.  Mesembryanthemum,  Centaurea,  Tro- 
p.ioliim,  Petunias,  Salvias,  &c.  all  strike  very 
readily,  but  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  and  Coleus 
require  a  little  heat  to  cause  them  to  form  roots 
quickly.  Cuttings  of  Phlox  decussata  struck  now 
in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  next  spring  will 
make  dwarf  flowering  plants  during  the  summer, 
and  these  are  often  preferable  to  taller  plants 
obtained  by  simply  dividing  the  roots  in  the  border. 
Cuttings  of  the  best  coloured  hybrid  Pentstemons 
and  others  of  P.  Menziesii  Newberryii  should  now 
be  rooted.  Plants  raised  every  year  are  bettei 
than  old  plants  that  have  survived  the  wii.ter.  A 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  hence  will  be  soon  enough 
to  propagate  Violas  and  Calceolarias  from  cuttings. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  VVelbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Parsley  being  always  in  demand,  care  should 
be  taken  at  all  times  to  ensure  that  there  shall 
be  no  break  in  the  supply.  In  order  to  ensure 
this  during  winter,  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  protection  afforded  against  excessive  ram, 
frost,  and  snow,  and  nothing  provides  this 
better  than  do  frames.  Th*>  test  results  are 
obtained  from  young  plants  which  have  been 
transplanted      in      early      summer,      grown      on 


strongly,  and  lifted  early  in  autumn  and  placed 
rather  closely  together  in  a  cold  frame.  This 
lifting  should  be  carried  out  in  time  for  the 
plants  to  recover  the  shift  and  make  good 
growth  in  their  new  quarters  before  winter 
sets  in,  thus  allowing  the  earlier  lea. age  to  be 
gathered  off  in  order  to  induce  the  formation  ol 
new  leaves.  When  left  until  too  late,  the  old 
leaves  have  to  be  used  instead  of  fresh  and  crisp 
growths.  The  close-growing  and  finely-curled 
varieties  are  much  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Winter  Lettuce*. — Continue  to  plant  good 
batches  of  Lettuce  to  stand  for  winter  supply. 
Put  them  out  in  such  soil  that  the  plants, 
when  lifted  for  transferring  them  to  frames 
will  have  a  quantity  of  soil  adhering  to 
their  roots.  Small  quantities  of  seed  may  still 
be  sown,  and  from  the  present  time  onwards  1 
strongly  recommend  Commodore  Nutt  and 
Golden  Ball  as  varieties  that  will  "  turn  in " 
quickly  and  be  most  useful  at  about  Christmas 
time  if  grown  singly  in  pots.  If  the  pots  are 
placed  on  shelves  in  any  of  the  fruit  houses 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  grow  usefully. 

Mint. — Dibble  some  young,  healthy,  and  clean 
tips  of  Mint  thickly  into  6-inch  pots  and  also 
in  boxes.  These,  grown  in  an  intermediate 
house  later  on,  will  yield  a  far  better  supply 
than  would  be  obtained  by  lifting  old  roots  Ironi 
the  open  ground  and  forcing  them  in  the  usual 
way.  Tarragon  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  YV.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  lo  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodek, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sus  ■ 

The  Protection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  is  very 
necessary  this  season,  as  the  birds  are  attacking 
them  badly,  and  they  do  not  finish  one  fruit  first, 
but  seek  out  all  the  best  fruits  and  begin  to  eat  them, 
the  wasps  and  other  insects  doing  the  rest.  All  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  should  have  a  net  thrown  over 
them.  If  a  large  net  be  cut  up  to  the  requisite 
sizes,  the  pieces  will  last  for  several  seasons, 
and  will  also  serve  for  protecting  bush  and  standard 
Cherry  trees  earlier  in  the  season.  Trees  growing 
against  walls  are,  of  course,  much  easier  protected, 
and  for  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  up  the  net- 
ting.     Protection  should  be  afforded  without  dela? 

bering  that  it  is  useless  to  grow  fruit  to  ,i 
certain  stage  and  then  neglect  it.  Autumn  fruiting 
Raspberries  will  require  to  be  protected  with 
wasp-proof  netting.  These  Raspberries  should  be 
given  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquid  at  the  roots 
during  hot  weather ;  they  respond  very  readily  to 
liberal  feeding,  and  a  good  supply  of  such  fruit  is 
very  appreciable.  The  variety  Belle  de  Fontenav 
appears  to  be  the  best  of  this  section.  If  Plums 
are  not  carefully  protected  they  will  soon  become 
a  prey  to  wasps,  especially  the  varieties  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Jefferson's. 

Mulberries  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
turn  colour  or  the  birds  will  have  them.  These 
trees,  with  their  dense  foliage,  generally  harbour  a 
quantity  of  birds.  The  fruits  are  very  good  after 
bottling,  and  afford  a  nice  change  in  winter.  The 
trees  may  be  afforded  a  soaking  with  water,  for 
there  is  something  charming  about  old  Mulberry 
trees,  and  they  merit  a  little  attention  occasionally.  . 

(Jmnccs  are  fruiting  finely  this  hot  season, 
especially  upon  trees  growing  in  moist  situations. 
The  fruits  of  these  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  they  always  hang  well 
and  are  very  ornamental. 

Walnuts  should  be  stored  as  soon  as  they  will 
fall  out  of  the  shell  readily.  These  nuts  keep 
very  well  if  packed  in  boxes  of  wood-dust  or  in 
some  other  material  that  will  keep  the  moisture  in 
them  without  being  of  itself  wet.  If  there  are  no 
rooks  about  to  steal  them,  the  fruits  are  much 
better  when  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tree  when 
they  have  perfectly  matured.  Generally  when  the 
trees  are  thrashed  they  are  not  matured  and  do 
not  in  consequence  keep  so  well      «, 

Gathering  Fruits. — Continue  to  gather  Iruits  as 
they  become  fit.  Several  varieties  of  both  Apples 
and  Pears  will  now  be  ready  ;  among  Pears  Mai 
guerite  Mardlat,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  and  the  later  fruits  of  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  will,  at  any  rate,  require  looking  over. 
selecting  the  earliest  fruits  for  gathering.  V 
fruit  should  be  very  carefully  lifted  up  in  the 
hand  from  its  pendant  position  to  a  horizontal 
one,  when,  if  it  is  ripe,  it  will  part  very  easily  from 
its  spur.  Early  ripening  Apples  will  need  treating, 
in  I  lie  same  manner. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

vv.c. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
*or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlv  of 
THE  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  sig>tatu>e  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.—  The  Editor  docs  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  u  1  tsed  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  a,ra  igemcnt.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  cot  respondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &i .,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury, 

Newspapers.  — Correspondents  sending  news  papers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Ediloi   early  intelligi  U  trails  likely tobeof 

interest  to  cut  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
tobring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Sept.  15  German  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 
c-  .  17(Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meets  at 
oepi.  n  -J     Esses  Han,  strand  (3  p.m.). 

(London  Dahlia  Union  Exhib., 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park 
{2  days). 

u'mvrcn  a  \-   c      .    ««  1  Nat.  Rose  Soc.   Autumn    Exhib. 
WEDNESDAY  Sept.  19  j     at  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster. 

THURSDAY        Sent   on  f  ■Ew"»«T  Ncws   Chrys.    Exhib.  at 
liiUKbDAY,       bept.^UJ  Hort.   Hall,  Westminster. 


SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 57  2". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  September  12  (6  p.m.):  Max.  71°; 
Min  53 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  September 
13  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  301;  Temp.,  66';  Weather— 
Fair,  but  overcast. 
Provinces.—  Wednesday,  September  12(6  p.m.)  :  Max.  66° 
Guildford  ;  Min.  55'  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY— 

Sale  of  Greenhouse  plants  at  The  Nursery,  High  Street, 
Clapham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  ordinary  tourist  in  Switzer- 
The  Forest    ...  .  J  ,  ,        ,  . 

Trees  of      land  is  so  impressed  by  the  sub- 

Switzer-      limity    of     the     mountains    and 
land.  (heir    accessories  that    he    pays 

little  heed  to  the  trees.  He  does  not  see  that 
these  often  barren  slopes  have  been  denuded 
of  their  covering-  by  the  negligence  and  carc- 
lessness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  coun- 
try is  so  dependent  on  timber  for  construc- 
tional purposes  or  for  fuel  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  measures  of  protection 
and  conservancy  would  have  been  taken  long 
ago.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  slopes  above 
Grindelwald  and  Zermatt,  where  remains  of 
forests  of  the  Arolla  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra) 
still  exist,  and  where  many  a  storm- 
d  veteran  may  still  be  met  with.  These 
are  eminently  picturesque,  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  see  an  undergrowth  of 
seedlings  of  various  ages  springing  up  to 
replace  them. 

We  do  not  say  these  do  not  exist,  but  they 
are  not  present  in  quantities  anything  like 
adequate  to  the  future  demand.  It 
is  comparatively  rare  to  see  young  sap- 
lings, and  no  means  are,  or  were, 
taken  to  protect  the  young  seedlings  from  the 
browsing  of  goats,  horses,  and  other  animals. 


Near  the  Tete  Noire  are  remains  of  magnifi- 
cent Larches,  but  here,  again,  little  foresight 
seems  to  be  exercised.  With  the  Red  Spruce 
— Picea  excelsa — the  case  is,  or  seems,  dif- 
ferent ;  more  care  appears  to  have  been  exer- 
cised in  order  to  provide  a  continuous  supply 
of  timber,  and  a  like  remark  probably  may 
be  applied  to  the  Silver  Fir.  Remains  of  fine 
forests  of  deciduous  trees,  Oaks  in  particular, 
as  in  the  district  above  Lausanne,  are  to 
be  met  with.  On  the  lower  grounds  also 
noble  Lime  trees  may  occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered as  near  Lausanne  as  Pregny,  Prilby, 
FribO'Urg,  Thun,  and  elsewhere.  These  trees 
often  commemorate  some  historic  event,  and 
are  accordingly  cherished  by  the  inhabitants. 
Striking  and  impressive  as  are  these  noble 
frees,  they  are,  of  course,  of  no  value  for 
forestry  purposes,  unless  it  be  to  show  that 
soil  and  locality  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  trees.  With  the  view  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  to  the  need  of  affores- 
tation, and  of  protection  for  what  is  still  left, 
as  well  as  with  the  intention  of  indicating  lo 
planters  what  are  the  most  decorative  trees 
to  plant  for  pictural  purposes,  M.  Correvon 
has  recently  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  Nos  Arbres."*  The  author  writes  as  an 
enthusiast,  and  occasionally  soars  into  poetic 
heights. 

As,  however,  he  writes  with  ample  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  this  may  be  forgiven, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
volume  is  pleasant  to  read  bv  those  to  whom 
the  language  presents  no  difficulties.  M. 
Correvon  writes  agreeably  of  historical  trees, 
of  the  consequences  of  the  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  forests  and  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  disasters  and  prevent  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future.  He  then  passes  in  review 
the  principal  trees  of  Switzerland,  not  con- 
fining himself  to  those  that  are  native  to  the 
soil,  but  extending  his  purview  so  as  to  in- 
clude those  exotic  trees  that  are  hardv  and 
which  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  replant- 
ing or  for  the  sake  of  picturesque  effect.  The 
common  Pear  forms  a  large  timber  tree  in 
the  Valley  of  Engelberg,  and  its  fruits  are 
not  to  be  despised  when  made  into  a  comp6te. 
In  Caulon  Yalais,  as  in  the  Jura,  we  have 
met  with  tine  specimens  both  of  Apples  and 
of  Cherries,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
plant  for  utilitarian  purposes  onlv,  need  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  their  re- 
quirements, and  the  Spruce,  the  Silver  Fir, 
the  Cembra  Pine,  and  the  Larch  are  ready  to 
hand  for  economic  purposes. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 
present  issue  affords  two  distinct  views  of  the 
Hollies  growing  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Kew.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  a  number  of  fine, 
naturally-grown  specimens  in  the  Holly  collec- 
tion ;  the  other  a  portion  of  the  unnatural- 
looking,  severely-clipped  specimens  contained 
in  the  formal  or  Italian  Garden  near  the  Palm 
House.  A  glance  at  the  two  views  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  for  general  decorative  pur- 
poses the  naturally-grown  Holly  is  most  to  be 
admired.  For  special  positions,  the  formal 
sugar-loaf-like  specimens  are  allowable,  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  too  many  gardens 
the  only  method  of  pruning  that  is  practised 
upon  Hollies  is  that  of  clipping  the  growths 
hard  back,  as  if  every  tree  was  really  part  of 
a  hedge.  The  result  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
very  formal-looking  trees  that  are  to  be 
found  in  most  incongruous  surroundings, 
where  naturally-grown  examples  would  have 
produced  an  excellent  effect.  For  the 
decoration  of  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds, 

•  Geneva,  Atar,  Corraterie  12. 


the  common  Holly  in  its  numerous  varie- 
ties is  the  most  useful  of  all  evergreens,  as 
it  is  capable  of  growing  almost  anywhere  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.  The  varieties  afford  great  differences  in 
the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  size  and  number  of  spines.  In  some 
forms,  such  as  atrovirens,  Hendersoni,  maderen- 
sis,  nigrescens,  Wilsoni,  and  Shepherdi.  or  Hod- 
ginsii,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  leaves  are  large 
and  more  or  less  oval  ;  in  camelliaefolia  they 
are  often  5  to  6  inches  long,  2  inches  wide  at 
the  base,  tapering  at  the  apex  to  a  point.  In 
ovata  they  are  medium  sized  and  ovate,  the 
largest  being  scarcely  2  inches  long ;  in  Don- 
ningtonensis  the  leaves  are  about  3  inches  long 
and  very  narrow  ;  in  Handsworlhensis  they  are 
very  small,  and  in  ferox,  the  Hedgehog  Holly, 
intensely  spin}'.  Many  varieties  have  gold  and 
silver  variegated  leaves,  as  Golden  Queen  and 
Silver  Queen.  The  Milkmaid  Hollies,  aurea 
medio-picta,  and  argentea  medio-picta,  have  the 
centres  of  the  leaves  gold  and  silver-coloured 
respectively,  while  the  margins  are  of  deep 
green.  In  such  sorts  as  camelliaefolia,  nigres- 
cens,  balearica,  etc.,  spines  are  but  seldom 
found,  while  many  others  are  more  spiny  than 
the  common  type.  Ilex  Aquifolium  is  repre- 
sented at  Kew  by  about  80  varieties,  a  few  of 
the  handsomest  spe  :imens  being  I.  A.  nigrescens, 
30  feet  high  and  perfect  in  lorm  ;  altaclarensi-.,  25 
feet  by  20  feet;  Golden  Queen,  15  feet  high; 
camelliaefolia,  upwards  of  30  feet  h'gh ;  and 
platyphylla,  20  feet  high.  In  addition  to  I. 
Aquifolium,  numerous  other  species  are  repre- 
sented by  fine  specimens,  such  as  I.  cornuta,  I 
crenata,  I.  dipyrena,  I.  integra,  I.  latifolia,  I 
opaca,  and  others.  The  collection  of  Hollies 
is  to  be  found  behind  the  Temperate  Horse, 
and  ot  most  sorts  there  are  two  or  m<  re 
representatives.  The  larger  specimens  are 
grown  on  the  outskirts  of  lawns,  a  circu- 
lar patch  of  open  ground,  10  feet  in  diameter, 
being  left  around  each  plant.  The  younger 
and  smaller  specimens  are  in  large  corner 
beds  on  the  same  lawns.  Every  second  year 
they  are  examined,  when  the  leaders  are  set  right, 
and  any  necessary  pruning  done.  This  pruning 
consists  of  thinning  out,  rather  than  of  cutting 
back  shoots,  the  object  being  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  a  stiff  appearance.  The  variegated 
varieties  are  examined  annual.,'  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  branches  that  are  not  of  the  correct 
■;o'our.  The  formal  trained  Hollies  near  the  Palm 
House  are  pruned  into  shape  once  a  year,  the 
work  usually  being  done  in  August.  The  prun- 
ing is  performed  with  knives  or  secateurs,  to 
avoid  mutilating  the  leaves,  as  is  done  when 
shears  are  used.  The  largest  specimens  near  the 
Palm  House  are  of  Ilex  Aquifolium,  the  smaller 
ones  being  gold  and  silver-coloured  varieties. 
All  of  these  are  very  old  plants,  and  men  who 
have  been  at  Kew  for  upwards  of  30 
years,  state  that  they  can  see  very  little 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  specimens 
during  the  time  they  have  known  them, 
which  shows  what  an  amount  of  clipping 
Hollies  may  be  subjected  to  without  causing 
them  serious  injury.  A  descriptive  account 
of  the  varieties  of  Holly  which  existed 
at  that  time,  by  the  late  Thomas  Moore, 
with  illustrations  of  the  leaves  of  most  of  them, 
was  commenced  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Oct.  3,  1874,  p.  432,  and  completed  in  the  issue 
for  Nov.  11,  1876,  p.  616. 

An  Autumn  Rose  Show. — We  may  remind 
our  readers  that  the  third  autumn  show,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  will  be  held 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday  next,  September  19,  and  will  be  for  one 
day  only.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  show 
will  be  the  class  for  "hips"  and  foliage  of  nine 
distinct  species  or  varieties  of  Rose.  Some  Roses, 
of  which  R.  rugosa  is  an  excellent  example,  have 
exceedingly  decorative  fruits,  and  the  exhibits  will 
be  instructive  to  the  public.  The  President's  cup 
will  be  awarded  in  this  class. 
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Botanical  Magazine. — The  following  plants 
are  described  and  figured  in  the  number  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Ficus  Krishn.t;  C.  DC,  tab.  8,092.— A  species 
nearly  allied  to  F.  bengalensis.  Its  native  habitat 
is  not  known,  the  cultivated  examples  having 
arisen  from  a  branch  obtained  from  a  private 
garden  in  Calcutta.  It  is  described  as  a  small  tree 
with  grey  bark,  and  is  especially  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  cup-shaped  leaves,  having  the 
tipper  surface  of  the  leaf  outside  ;  the  inside 
of  the  cup  thus  being  formed  by  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  Interesting  particulars  of  this 
new  species,  which  the  Indians  are  said  to  invest 
with  a  sacred  character,  are  given  by  Dr.  Prain, 
and  a  botanical  diagnosis  is  provided  by  Mr.  I' 
BE  Candolle,  whose  plant  formed  receptacles 
in  1905. 

Catasetum  galeritum  var.  pachvglossum, 
tab.  8,093. — This  is  a  variety  differing  from  the 
type  (as  first  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroaich 
by  Reicheneach  in  1889,  vol.  1,  p.  73),  in  having 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  nearly  square,  exceedingly 
thick  and  obtuse-angled,  with  very  thick  borders 
underneath,  leaving  a  groove  in  the  middle.  The 
figure  here  given  has  been  prepared  from  speci- 
mens received  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
in  February  last,  and  the  description  is  by  Mr.  R. 
A.  Rolfe. 

Ribes  Viburnifolium,  tab.  8,094. — This  is  a 
species  from  Lower  California  and  Santa  Catalina 
Island.  The  plate  here  given  has  been  prepared 
from  a  plant  growing  at  Kew  on  a  wall  in  the 
herbaceous  department,  where  it  has  grown  to  a 
height  of  7  feet.  Mr.  S.  A.  Skan  describes  the 
plant  as  a  straggling,  evergreen  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  March  at  Kew,  and  its  brilliant  red 
berries  persist  until  the  succeeding  year. 

Linospadix  Micholitzii,  tab.  8,095.— See  Mi. 
Ridley's  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1895,  p.  262. 

Cickeus  Scheerii,  tab.  8,096.— Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown  describes  this  species  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  J.  Potts,  near  Chihuahua,  in 
Mexico,  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr  Frederick  Scheei', 
of  Kew,  prior  to  1850.  The  plant  flowered  in  1909 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  but  subse- 
quently died.  A  note  from  the  late  director  of  Kew 
Gardens,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.C.M.G., 
states  that  Frederick  Scheer  was  an  independent 
botanist  who  for  some  time  resided  at  Kew  and 
particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Cacta- 
p  •■  He  published  in  1840  an  excellent  account 
of  Kew  under  the  title  of  "  Kew  and  its  Gardens  " 
This  and  other  actions  were  largely  effective 
in  averting  the  breaking  up  of  the  collections 
which  had  been  contemplated,  and  in  their  being 
taken  over  by  the  nation  from  the  Crown. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Amongst  flowers  that 
have  been  in  season  during  the  past  month  are 
Montbretias,  and,  in  gardens  where  they  are  culti- 
vated successfully,  the  bright  yellow  and  deep 
orange-coloured  flowers  have  been  produced 
in  greater  profusion  than  usual.  A  box  of 
flowers  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Col- 
chester, represent  some  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Davison,  of 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  excellent  and  distinct 
varieties  that  they  form  a  strain  greatly  superior  to 
those  previously  in  cultivation.  The  best  of  these, 
and  indeed  the  best  Montbretia  we  have  seen,  is 
the  variety  Prometheus,  which  grows  from  3  to  4 
feet  in  height,  and  has  much  branched  inflor- 
escences of  deeply-coloured  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  3  inches  or  more  across.  They  are  of  rich 
orange  colour,  with  crimson  markings  at  the 
centre.  King  Edmund  is  a  rich  yellow  variety, 
marked  with  deep  brown-coloured  spots  inside, 
and  deeper  yelicy  outside.  Westwick  is  a  distinct 
variety,  having  a  ring  of  crimson  colour  encircling 
tie  clear  yellow-coloured  centre.     The  other  parts 


of  the  petals  are  of  bright  orange  red  on  the 
interior,  and  deep  red  on  the  exterior.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  3  inches  across,  and  the  petals  are 
of  good  width.  Ernest  Davison  is  marked  in  the 
centre  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous 
variety,  and  the  flowers  open  until  they  are  quite 
flat  ;  in  colour  they  are  a  deeper  shade  of  orange 
than  some  others,  and  the  exterior  is  flushed  with 
red.  Hereward  has  much  recurved  flowers,  of 
pale  orange  colour.  St.  Botolph  has  pure  yellow 
fliwers  of  very  large  size,  but  the  yellow  deepens 
into  orange  on  the  exterior.  This  variety  is 
described  as  growing  4  feet  high.  The  deepest 
coloured  of  all  the  varieties  is  one  known  as  Lord 
Nelson,  and  its  shading  of  orange-red  and  crimson 
affords  a  fine  contrast  to  the  yellow  vari 
such,  for  instance,  as  Lady  Hamilton,  whose 
yellow  blooms  have  only  a  suspicion  of  reddish 
orange  colour  in  the  centre.  This  last  mentioned 
variety  is  among  the  most  charming.  Man; 
deners  complain  that  Montbretias  do  not  succeed 
well  in  their  localities,  but  in  districts  where  the 
older  varii  ti<  do  succeed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  appear  in  almost  < 
cottage  garden,  these  newer  sort-  I'  >  extra 

us   m  lv   1'  1  to   tin  i\  e  even  more 

perfectly. 


Fig.  81. — meconopsis   bella  flowering  in  the 

edinburgh     botanic    gardens    for    the    first 

time  in  britain. 

(For  text  see  page  198.) 

New  Insect  Pest  on  Larch. — The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desire  us  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  occurrence  on  the  Larch  of  an  insect, 
hitherto  unrecorded,  in  destructive  abundance  in 
this  country.  The  insect  in  question  (Nematus 
Erichsonii)  is  a  species  of  sawfly,  the  larva  of 
which  bears  considerable  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  and  to  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  Pine  sawfly.  The  larvae  are  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  possess  20  feet. 
They  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Larch  from  about 
the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  August.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  few  larvae  are  to  be  found, 
but  trees  that  have  been  attacked  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  more  or  less  leafless  condi- 
tion, and  amongst  the  moss,  grass,  and  leaves 
underneath  such  trees  the  brown  cylindrical  co- 
coons will  be  discovered.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
surface-covering  of  the  ground  should  be  collected 
and  burned.  So  far,  serious  damage  has  only 
been  reported  from  Cumberland,  where,  however, 
the  health  if  not  the  life  of  an  extensive  Larch 
plantation  is  in  danger,  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
por  ancc  that  outbreaks  should  be  discovered  at 


an  early  stage,  so  that  they  may  be  suppressed 
while  still  of  restricted  extent.  The  Board  are 
preparing  an  illustrated  account  of  the  insect, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
their  Journal. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill. — "This 
measure  received  the  Royal  Assent  three  weeks  ago, 
and  will  become  operative  on  January  1,  1907. 
.  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  measure  of  this 
kind  has  for  long  been  needed.  Many  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  retail  business — including,  un- 
fortunately, a  few  persons  connected  with  the  trade 
in  drugs  —  have  owed  a  large  portion  of  their  pros- 
perity to  the  systematic  'tipping'  of  butlers  and 
other  domestic  servants.  Large  commercial  con- 
tracts have  been  obtained  from  public  councils  and 
local  authorities  because  the  contractors  have 
ed  the  palm'  of  the  salaried  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  lo  ensure  that  the  ratepayers'  money  is 
well  spent.  There  are  many  men  in  high  positions 
who  have  at  some  time  or  other  neglected  their 
duty  to  their  employers  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  I.  .ue, I  that  not  all  buyers  in  the  employ  of 
commercial  firms  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
corruptible. In  some  instances  the  acceptance  by 
an  employee  of  a  secret  commission  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  moral  delinquency,  for  the  reason 
that  the  practice  has  been  so  common  as  to  be 
'  winked  at '  by  the  employer.  But  it  should  hardly 
be  necessary  to  point  out  that  even  connivance  of 
this  kind  does  not  excuse  corruptness  of  motive  on 
the  part  of  these  giving  and  receiving  bribes,  and  it 
will  be  of  no  avail  as  a  defence  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings under  the  new  Act." — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

New  Public  Park    for    Sherbor.je. — The 

late  J.  K.  D.  Wingfield-Digby,  Esq.,  of  Sher- 
borne Castle,  had  announced  his  intention  of 
presenting  a  park  to  the  town  of  Sherborne  in 
commemoration  of  his  son's  coming  of  age  on 
September  5,  1906,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Digbv 
died  on  Christmas  Day,  1904.  His  son  and  heir 
to  the  estates  has,  however,  generously  redeemed 
his  father's  promise  and  given  the  land  for  the 
park.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  very  success- 
ful pageant  was  held  at  Sherborne  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  a  handsome  sum  was  obtained  after 
paying  all  expenses.  With  the  greater  part  of 
this  amount  it  was  decided  to  lay  out  as  a  park  the 
land  between  the  railway  station  and  the  town,  so 
generously  given  by  the  present  owner  of  Sher- 
borne Castle.  The  design  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  was  accepted, 
and  a  most  attractive  park  has  been  made,  the 
work  being  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Meyer.  About  150  tons  of  stone 
have  been  introduced  to  form  rockeries,  while 
water  has  been  led  in  to  form  a  lake,  and  many 
hundreds  of  alpine  plants,  shrubs,  aquatic  plants, 
and  ornamental  trees  planted.  The  new  park  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Pageant  Gardens. 

Apples  in  the  United  States. — A  corre- 
spondent writing  in  The  Times  for  September  7 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  an  Apple 
census  which  has  been  taken  in  the  United  States, 
and  relates  that  there  are  now  200,000,000  fruiting 
Apple  trees  in  America,  and  the  industry  is  still  being 
extended  each  year.  Orchards  are  being  planted 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  This  season  the  American  Apple  shippers 
announce  that  they  will  send  between  4,000.000 
and  4,500,000  bushels  of  Apples  from  their  ports, 
the  bulk  of  which  are  to  come  to  Great  Britain. 
Tons  of  the  Colorado  Newtown  Pippins  will  be 
sent  into  Covent  Garden  market,  especially  during 
the  Christmas  season.  A  well-known  firm  of  fruit- 
brokers  has  secured  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Apples  of  their  class  from  this 
centre,  and  they  will  all  come  to  London  at  Christ- 
mas time.  These  giant  fruits  will  be  packed  in 
one  bushel  boxes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
London  buyers  will  readily  pay  20s.  a  bushel  for 
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taem.  Although  all  the  orchards  are  sprayed, 
yet  the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth  chiefly  destroys  on 
an  average  20  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  lowest  computable  loss  from  this  one  pest 
alone  is  £4,000,000  per  annum.  In  addition,  it 
costs  an  average  of  4d.  to  spray  each  tree.  The 
American  Apple-grower  spends  something  like 
£3, 333, 333  on  spraying.  Despite  these  drawbacks, 
Apple  culture  is  the  most  promising  branch  of 
agriculture  in  the  States.  The  fertility  of  some  of 
the  fully-matured  trees  is  remarkable.  An  observer 
iu  the  Colorado  Apple  districts  states  that  he  has 
seen  as  many  as  50  bushels  of  fruit  gathered  from 
one  tree.  The  general  average  is  a  poor  one 
against  such  a  crop  as  this.  In  the  Newtown 
growing  districts  3s.  and  4s.  a  bushel  are  paid  for 
best  Apples.  It  is  said  that  in  10  years'  time  the 
Apple  harvest  of  the  United  States  will  be 
doubled ;  nevertheless  the  home  consumption 
trebles  itself  every  ten  years.  Over-production 
is  thus  impossible. 

Bees  Stupefied  by  Pollen. — Our  valued 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  in  writing 
to  us  of  an  American  single-flowered  Dahlia,  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
name  of  "  Twentieth  Century,"  states  that  the 
florets  are  persisient  for  twice  as  long  as  those  of 
ordinary  single  Dahlias,  and  that  the  pollen  has 
such  an  effect  upon  bees  that  they  drop  from  the 
flowers  to  the  ground  in  a  quite  stupid  condition. 


Upper    HaIP  of  Frond 


four  other  buds  appearing  in  the  axils  of 
other  leaves  around  the  base  of  the  flower 
stalk.  The  flower  scapes  are  simple,  bear- 
ing only  one  bloom,  which  rises  just  above 
the  foliage,  and  is  about  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter.  Probably,  in  older  and 
stronger  plants,  the  flower  stalks  will  be  longer, 
as  shown  in  Dr.  Prain's  figure  in  the  Calcutta 
Annals.  The  petals  are  of  light  blue  colour. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  with  yellow  anthers, 
while  the  filaments  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
which  give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  possess- 
ing a  round  purple  disk  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  when  first  observed. 

The  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  with  other 
species  of  Meconopsis,  early  in  1904.  A  good 
percentage  of  the  seeds  sown  germinated,  and, 
when  large  enough  to  be  handled,  were  pricked 
off  into  pans  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
adopted  with  other  species,  though,  being 
smaller,  they  required  rather  more  care.  Some 
were  left  in  these  pans,  while  others  were  this 
year  potted  into  small  pots,  but  little  appreci- 
able difference  could  be  observed  in  the  strength 
of  those  grown     by  either  method. 

The  mixture  of  soil  used  here  is  one  of  peat 
and  sand,  with  a  small  addition  of  loam. 

A  cold  frame  with  a  northern  exposure  until 
the  plants  are  well  established  is  found  to  give 
the  best  results  for  this  species. 

Although    this    plant     has     previously     been 


and  curly  multifid  tassels,  and  the  frond  a  much 
larger,  rather  corymbiferous  one,  the  whole 
having  a  peculiarly  neat  appearance.  The  term 
canaliculata  has  been  applied  owing  to  the  frond 
forming  a  kind  of  half  tube,  or  channel,  due  to  the 
inward  curvature  of  the  side  divisions,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  by  two  sections,  and  from  whicli 
it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  frond  narrows  at  its 
base.  1  he  variety  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
many  extraordinary  sports  which  have  quite 
suddenly  characterised  this  species  in  the  last  few 
years  after  decades  of  cultivation  on  perfectly 
constant  lines.  It  has  been  Mr.  May's  good  for- 
tune to  introduce  the  majority  of  these  as  sports 
originating  in  his  own  nursery.  The  abundance 
of  these  varieties  occurring  within  so  short  a 
period  suggests  that  Prof,  de  Vries'  theory  of  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  periods  of  mutation  or 
sudden  change  in  specific  forms  is  not  without 
foundation.     C.  T.  Druerv,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


FtG.    82. — MIDDLE   AND    DISTAL    PORTION    OF    THE    FROND    OF    NEPHROLEPIS    EXALTATA    VAR.    CANALICULATA. 


Publications  Received.    <  to  the    Experi- 

mental Plots  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
Uarpenden  (W0G),  price  Is.— The  Midland  Agricultural 
and  Dairy  College— reports  on  experiments  with  crops 
and  stock. — Keiv  Bulletin,  containing  among  other 
matters,  an  article  relating  to  diseased  Apples  and 
Melons  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  notes  on  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens,  Irish  Gardens,  and  descriptions  of 
new  plants. — Travaux  Scientifiques  de  L'Universite  de 
Rennes,  Tome  IV.,  1905.— A  Year  in  my  Garden,  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Tuckett,  published  by  Mel7lll.«  &  Mullen,  Mel- 
bourne, price  5s.— A  Book  0/ English  Gardens,  by  M.  R. 
Gloag,  illustrated  by  Katherine  Montagu  Wyatt,  and 
published  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  price  10s.  6d.— Practical 
Trapping  0/  Vermin  and  Birds,  by  W.  Carnegie, 
published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  price  Is. 


MECONOPSIS     BELLA. 

This  species  of  Meconopsis  is  distinct  from 
all  others  of  the  genus,  and  is  the  only  known 
representative  of  the  group  Bellae.  It  is  a  very 
diminutive  little  plant  of  perennial  habit,  with 
small  radical  leaves  about  an  inch  or  little  more 
in  length.  These  are  deeply  divided,  and  have 
been  well  described  as  Corydalis-like  by  Dr. 
1'rain.  They  form  a  small  cushion  upon  the 
Prain.  They  form  a  small  cushion  upon  the  soil. 

The  plant  now  flowering  here  (see  fig. 
81,     p.     198)     has     one    opened     flower,     with 


grown,  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  its  having 
flowered,  so  far  as  is  known.  Perhaps,  with  a 
race  of  plants  raised  from  British-grown  seed, 
the  stock  may  become  more  naturalised  to  our 
climatic  conditions,  and  consequently  stronger. 
Should  this  be  so  the  species  will  soon  become 
more  common  in  cur  gardens.  It  is  figured  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  in 
part  one  of  Vol.  IX.,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  or 
more  feet.  H.  L.  Harrow,  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Edinburgh,  August,  1906.  [See  also  an 
article  by  Dr.  Prain  on  the  species  of  Meconop- 
sis which  was  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June  17,  1905.— Ed.] 


NEPHROLEPIS  EXALTATA  VAR. 
CANALICULATA. 
This  is  a  recent  "sport  "introduced  by  Mr.  H.B. 
May  which  recently  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
numerous  other  varieties  of  the  species  which  have 
originated  of  late  years,  the  fronds  being  not 
merely  furcate  or  cristate,  as  in  previous  forms, 
but  they  are  also  symmetrically  nanowed.  The 
pinnae  are  incurved,  bearing  somewhat  congested 


STRAWBERRIES    IN    1906. 

Owing  to  the  late  frosts  and  the  general  cold! 
weather  in  spring  time,  picking  did  not  com- 
mence as  early  in  the  season  as  is  usual,  and 
the  dry  weather  during  June  and  July  caused 
the  crops  to  finish  rapidly.  Many  of  the  "  King" 
berries  were  frosted,  thus  the  early  and  the  mid- 
season  crops  were  ready  almost  simultaneously. 
Kentish  growers  appear  well  satisfied  with  the 
season's  results,  although  at  one  time  there  was. 
a  glut.  I  find  that  the  variety  Sir  J.  Taxton 
still  remains  the  favourite,  but  Royal  Sovereign 
precedes  it  by  about  seven  days  and  commands 
much  favour.  Laxton's  Fillbasket  has  given 
great  satisfaction,  and  "The  Laxton  "  has  also 
cropped  freely,  and,  as  one  grower  significantly 
remarked,  "  We  don't  oat  them  ourse.  ves,"  the 
bulk  of  crop  being  the  chief  consideration.  The 
dry  season  favoured  this  variety,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  cropping  qualities.  The  Bed- 
ford Champion  is  under  trial  and  will  be  a 
great  gain  in  producing  those  "giant"  berries 
which  sell  so  readily  in  punnets.  Mildew  has 
been  rather  troublesome  in  North  Kent.  In 
dealing  with  our  own  field-grown  plants,  we 
crop  a  limited  number  only,  as  we  grow  prill* 
cipally  for  a  supply  of  plants.     Royil  Kovei    i ,! 
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was  free  from  mildew  and  gave  us  fine  crops  ; 
the  fruits  from  Sir  J.  Paxton  were  unusually 
large  and  handsome  ;  President — still  one  of  the 
best  main  garden  sorts — was  crippled  by  frost, 
and  the  fruits  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
were  smaller  than  is  usual.  Some  of  the  older 
lands  were  not  so  fine  as  they  were  in  1905,  nota- 
bly Goliath,  Eleanor,  Elton  Pine,  and  Waterloo. 
The  heaviest  cropper  was  the  pinkish  white 
Louis  Gauthier,  some  of  the  "king"  berries  being 
Uozs.  in  weight,  and  the  flavour  was  most  re- 
freshing ;  British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg  both 
gave  extra  large  berries ;  the  quality  of  these 
varieties  compensates  for  a  small  crop,  as  they 
are  still  far  the  best  flavoured  Strawberries.  Of 
the  newer  varieties,  Trafalgar  produced  fair  re- 
sults, but  I  do  not  think  it  has  come  to  stay. 
I.axton's  Fillbasket  is  a  variety  all  gardeners 
should  grow ;  the  crop  is  enormous  and  the 
flavour  very  rich.  The  Bedford  and  Bedford 
Champion  gave  a  few  very  large  fruits,  but  have 
not  yet  made  themselves  at  home  with  us  ;  other 
growers,  however,  speak  well  of  them.  Reward 
is  a  very  rich,  mulberry-fleshed,  late  variety, 
but  the  crop  is  small  with  us.  These  three  last 
named  varieties  may  do  better  another  year.  The 
finest  late  Strawberry  is  Givon's  Prolific,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  growers  in  all  parts  appreciate 
it,  as  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  re- 
markable variety,  which  begins  to  fruit  after 
other  kinds  have  finished.  A  client  informs  me 
he  gathered  berries  weighing  seven  to  the 
pound.  The  flavour  is  very  rich  and  the  leaves 
cover  the  fruit,  an  important  point  in  hot 
weather.  The  plants  crop  for  a  long  period, 
making  our  gatherings  last  over  six  weeks. 

Messrs.  Laxton  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  new  "  Laxton's  Latest,"  an  immense  mul- 
berry-coloured fruit  of  very  rich  flavour  and  of 
firm  texture  and  one  suitable  for  travelling.  One 
berry  furnished  me  with  four  bites  ( !)  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  individual 
fruits.  This  and  Veitrh's  President  Loubet 
render  the  growing  of  Waterloo  unnecessary. 
Laxton's  Latest  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Latest  of  All,  which  I  have  discarded  owing  to 
its  liability  to  attack  by  red  spider  and  the 
fruits  not  ripening  thoroughly.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  all  these  late  kinds  are 
gTeatly  benefited  by  a  good  application  of  liquid 
manure  directly  the  flowers  have  set,  the  stimu- 
lant  to  be  applied  well  away  from  the  centres  of 
the  plants.  Old  varieties  of  Strawberries  "  die 
hard,"  and  we  are  asked  at  times  for  such  old- 
fashioned  kinds  as  Myatt's  Eliza,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Black  Prince,  Laxton's  Noble,  and 
others.  It  is  surely  a  waste  of  time  and  land  to 
grow  these  old  kinds,  when  in  newer  introduc- 
tions we  have  all  that  can  be  desired  in  quan- 
tity of  crop,  vigour  of  plant,  and  flavour  ot 
berry. 

The  one  lesson  we  have  noted  in  the  dry  sea- 
son of  1906  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
■crop,  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  ample 
manurings  at  the  time  of  trenching  are  essen- 
tial. We  have  suffered  much  delay  in  the  pro- 
duction of  young  plants  by  reason  of  the 
drought,  in  consequence  of  which  the  runners 
have  not  formed  freely,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
planting  any  time  in  September  will  give 
favourable  results.  The  occurrence  of  rain  in 
certain  districts  causes  growers  in  those  parts 
to  become  anxious  to  have  their  new  beds  plan- 
ted, although  the  soil  may  be  dust-dry  where  the 
plants  are  grown.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
the  planter  to  wait  for  well-rooted  runners 
than  to  risk  planting  them  when  in  an  imma- 
ture state. 

One  difficulty  in  writing  on  Strawberries  is 
that  the  kinds  vary  on  different  soils.  I  have 
therefore  confined  my  remarks  to  those  varieties 
fllat  are  generally  successful  everywhere.  George 
Bunyard.  Maidstone. 


NEW      INVENTIONS. 


A  NEW  PLANT  STAND. 
Fig.  83  illustrates  an  appliance  known  as 
Bound's  Patent  Telescopic  Tripod  Plant  Stand 
for  exhibiting  or  staging  plants  at  flower  shows  or 
in  the  conservatory,  &c.  The  principal  advantage 
in  this  stand  is  its  adjustability,  for  by  its  means 
the  plant  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
thus  be  exposed  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  stand  can  be  closed  to  occupy 
a  small  space,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  photo- 
graphic tripod,  whilst  its  rigidity  is  remarkable. 
In  one  of  the  groups  of  Orchids  shown  at  the 
R  H.S.  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  the  plants  were 
raised  by  this  means.  The  makers  are  Messrs. 
Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  N. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

Apple  Early  White  Transparent  (see 
p.  154.) — I  have  known  this  excellent  variety  for  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years,  and  I  have  often 


Fig.  83. — bound's  telescopic  plant  stand, 
showing    its    minimum    and    extreme    height. 

wondered  why  it  is  not  more  largely  grown ; 
perhaps  one  reason  against  its  culture  is  its  white 
transparent  skin  which  is  easily  bruised.  This 
Apple  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  introduced  from 
Poland,  but  what  name  it  bears  in  that  country 
I  do  not  know.  It  ripens  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  tree  is  hardy  and  an  excellent 
cropper,  differing  in  the  former  respect  from 
Calville  Blanche,  a  French  varkiy,  whose  growths 
are  rather  tender,  and  the  tree  does  not  succeed 
well  except  in  warm  localities.  Early  White 
Transparent  keeps  well,  and  I  have  had  it  in  good 
condition  as  late  as  the  end  of  February.  One 
seldom  hears  of  or  sees  that  very  large  Russian  kind 
YVinintza  Rambour.  When  well  grown,  fruits  of 
this  variety  rival  a  large  specimen  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  and  both  the  quality  and  appearance 
are  first  class.  Many  Russian  varieties  of  Apples 
have  the  same  white,  waxy  appearance  seen  in 
Early  White  Transparent.     W.  H.  Clarke,  Oxon. 

Peach  Culture  Out-of-Doors. — I  agree 
with  Mr.  Ward  (p.  107),  that  "blister"  in  Peaches 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  preventable,  not  by  netting  at 
the  critical  period  to  which  North  Devon  alludes, 
but  by  having  the  trees  in  a  clean,  healthy  condi- 
tion in  early  spring-time  and  by  giving  them  proper 
attention  in  early  summer.  Quite  recently  I  in- 
spected a  number  of  large  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 


in  Mr.  P.  Veitch's  garden  at  Exeter,  and  a  healthier 
and  more  regularly-fruited  lot  of  trees  I  do  not 
wish  to  see.  The  foliage  was  ample  and  even,  the 
fruit  plentiful,  large,  and  well-coloured,  and  the 
trees  generally  in  splendid  health.  The  large  trees 
were  trained  on  a  wall  24  feet  high,  and  this  they 
had  well  covered  to  a  height  of  16  feet.  The 
smaller  trees  were  on  a  wall  8  feet  high,  and  these 
were  equally  healthy  and  equally  well-fruited. 
The  larger  ones  had  a  clean  stem  of  5  feet.  The 
Peaches  were  of  the  varieties  Early  Albert,  Early 
Rivers,  Waterloo,  Hales'  Early,  Dymond,  Sea 
Eagle,  Noblesse,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Late 
Devonian;  the  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Precoce 
de  Croncels,  &c,  all  of  which  were  bearing  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.     A.  H. 

On  page  184,  D.  states  that  the  late  Mr. 

Lindsay  used  to  grow  Peaches  in  these  gardens 
without  any  protection,  but  I  may  say  that  for  the 
past  10  years  the  trees  have  always  been  protected 
with  a  board  coping,  and  with  nets  hung  from  the 
boards  to  the  ground.  Even  with  this  slight  protec- 
tion in  this  favoured  locality  our  trees  are  subject 
to  "blister,"  though  only  slightly,  and  after  the 
diseased  leaves  have  been  picked  off  the  trees  soon 
recover  themselves.  This  year  we  have  had  a  splen- 
did lot  of  Peaches  outside,  numbering  about  3,000 
fine  fruits.  The  very  hot  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  completely  spoiled  many  of  the  fruits,  for 
wherever  they  were  exposed  they  were  burned  by 
t>"»  sun.  Henry.  H.  Jones,  Ditton  Park  Gardens, 
S'.ough. 

vitality  of  Seeds  and  Roots. — Last  year 
a  clearance  was  made  in  a  much  overgrown  and 
neglected  garden  that  is  surrounded  by  dense 
woodland,  and  had  in  fact  become  part  of  the 
woodland  itself.  It  is  known  that  before  these 
operations  were  commenced,  the  garden  had 
been  untouched  since  the  year  1860,  at  least,  and 
that  for  certainly  25  years  it  had  continued  prac- 
tically an  impenetrable  thicket,  mainly  composed 
of  Rhododendrons.  Following  the  admission  of 
light  and  air  consequent  on  last  year's  clearance, 
a  great  number  of  garden  plants  appeared  this 
season,  and  many  have  flowered.  I  give  the  names 
of  these  plants  below,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial 
bulbous  plants  among  them.  The  blue  Lobelia, 
which  is  not  hardy,  is  freely  sprinkled  amongst 
the  grass  and  weeds.  That  this  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  plants  for  many  years  is,  I  think, 
indisputable  The  Rhododendrons,  Brambles,  Sec.. 
would  permit  nothing  to  grow  under  them,  as  those 
still  standing  testify,  and  the  more  open  spots  have 
been  too  keenly  and  constantly  scrutinised  by  the 
keen  eyes  of  botanists  to  allow  any  strange  plants 
to  appear  unnoticed.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
species  occurring,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
cannot  have  been  brought  by  birds  and  other 
natural  agencies  since  last  year's  clearance  ;  and  as 
they  have  certainly  not  been  accidentally  intro- 
duced by  man  during  the  recent  work  there,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  they  are  remnants  of  the  original 
garden,  and  have  lain  dormant  as  seeds  or  roots 
for  probably  50  years.  This  seems  almost  in- 
credible, and  if  anyone  can  quote  similar 
experiences  or  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  I 
shall  be  glad.  The  list  of  plants  is  as  follows  : — 
Lobelia  (blue,  bedding),  Opium  Poppies  (Papaver 
somniferum),  CEnothera  biennis,  Antirrhinums, 
Montbretia,  Oxaliscorniculata  (and  a  yellow  Ox- 
alis,  8  inches  high),  Pansies  (garden),  Saxifraga 
granulata  plena,  Lilium,  Mimulus  luteus,  M. 
moschatus,  Leucoium  aestivum,  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum,  Pulmonaria  sp.,  Black  Currant  (seedling), 
Lathyrus  latilolius,  Campanula  latifolia  and  Pyre- 
thrum  aureum.  Harold  Evans,  Llanishen,  near 
Cardiff. 

Fern-culture  for  Town  Dwellers. — In 
The  Times  of  August  25  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath 
contributed  an  article,  under  the  above  heading,  in 
which,  after  dilating  on  the  beauty  of  our  native 
wild  Ferns,  he  advocates  their  purchase  from 
street  hawkers.  Naturally  such  an  incitement  to 
the  vandalism  which  all  true  Fern  lovers  deplore 
has  evoked  protests  from  several  quarters,  which 
Mr.  Heath  imputed  to  a  misconception  of  his 
intention  and  ignorance  of  Fern  culture,  the 
latter  since  one  of  the  correspondents  maintained 
that  the  plants  would  not  flourish.  Obviously, 
however,  such  advice  can  only  mean  one  thing, 
for  if  the  peripatetic,  Fern-hawking  tramp  or 
costermonger  be  encouraged  by  purchasing  his 
plants,  the  demand  can  only  be  met  by  the  de- 
nudation of  our  Ferny  lanes,  woods,  and  other 
favourable  habitats,  which  are  already  so  seriously 
raided  in  many  places  that  stringent  bye-laws  are 
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needed  for  their  protection  from  utter  extermina- 
tion, and  numerous  prosecutions  have  resulted.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  collection  of  the  far  and 
away  more  beautiful  types  into  which  the  normal 
forms  have  sported,  could  subsequently  devote  his 
pen  to  advocating,  in  book  after  book,  the  culture  of 
the  merely  raw  material  whence  the  true  Fern 
hunter  derives  his  acquisitions.  Mr.  Heath's 
books,  though  with  all-embracing  titles  such  as  the 
Fern  Paradise  in  the  first  place  and  the  Fern  Woild 
in  the  second,  treat  alone  of  some  forty  odd 
specific  forms.  Two  bulky  voiumes  treat  of 
the  number  cited,  and  yet  in  the  Fern  Paradise, 
under  the  head  of  the  common  Polypody,  there 
is  not  the  faintest  allusion  even  to  such  an  old 
and  beautiful  type  as  P.  v.  cambricum,  the 
Welsh  Polypody,  and  the  same  with  all  the  other 
species,  of  some  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of 
distinct  types,  some  merely  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  most  of  them  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  normal,  though  quite  as  hardy  and  as  easily 
cultivated.  Even  of  the  forty  odd  species  Mr. 
Heath  only  cites  about  half  a  dozen  in  his  Times 
article  as  amenable  to  town  culture,  and  these  are 
already  found  in  thousands  of  town  gardens  in 
monotonous  profusion  painful  to  the  connoisseur. 
As  Mr.  Heath  disclaims  the  intention  of  fostering 
the  vandalism  in  question,  we  would  ask  him  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract  from  his 
Fern  Paradise,  p.  155:  "Who  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  .  .  .  impounding  yon  jutting 
clumps  of  Fern  roots  Osmunda,  Hard  Fern,  and 
Mountain  Buckler  Fern?  .  .  .  Nature  asks  no 
questions,  demands  no  penalties  for  our  spoliation, 
but  freely  gives  us  up  these  wild  and  beaulilul 
plants  "  ?  And  again,  p.  189,  "  No  Fern  is  so  plenti- 
fully vended  in  the  London  streets  as  are  Poly- 
pody, for  Epping  Forest — that  delightful  strip  of 
greenwood — furnishes  the  plant  in  thousands." 
That  was  published  in  1875;  where  are  the 
thousands  now?  What  is  required  to  cure  this 
destruction  is  not  the  encouragement  such 
pronouncements  involve,  but  the  education  of 
the  popular  mind  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
varietal  forms.  These,  as  we  have  said,  are 
generally  much  more  beautiful  than  the  common 
ones,  and  their  acquisition  involves  no  vandal- 
ism since  they  can  be  obtained  in  a  legitimate 
way  by  purchase  from  those  who  raise  them  from 
spores  or  by  other  propagative  means.  Most 
of  them  are  procurable  at  very  moderate  prices, 
and  would  be,  if  popularised,  cheaper  still  and 
within  the  compass  of  the  poorest,  especially  as, 
once  acquired,  they  are  practically  everlasting  if 
properly  cared  for.  No  one  who  has  once  formed 
a  collection  of  these  ever  grows  the  common  ones 
again,  and  we  have  only  to  visit  the  Midlands  and 
Black  Country,  where  varieties  are  recognised,  to 
see  how  line  specimens  appear  in  cottage  gardens 
and  windows,  while  the  common  ones,  except  when 
rooted  up  wholesale  by  vandalistic  villagers  or 
peripatetic  tramps  for  the  market,  are  left  severely 
alone.  In  conclusion,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
Fern-raiding  tripper  or  other  ruthless  collector,  we 
may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Fern  hunter  proper, 
i.e.  the  variety  hunter,  is  happy  if  he  secures  a  dozen 
plants  in  a  week.  Having  secured  them,  he  may 
be  relied  upon  to  propagate  and  distribute  them, 
thus  multiplying  his  acquisitions  for  the  general 
benefit  instead  of  rooting  up  wholesale  with  the 
almost  assured  prospect  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
will  become  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  much  less  "  a 
joy  for  ever,"  as  in  the  converse  case.  Our  own 
first  find  was  a  tiny  Blechnum  (Hard  Fern),  30 
\cars  ago,  in  a  stone  dyke  on  Exmoor,  In  two  or 
three  years  300  plants  were  distributed  and  a  fine 
specimen  still  decorates  our  Fernery.  Chas.  T. 
Drucry,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  Effect  of  Ether  on  Plants. — 

Numerous  experiments  have  recently  been  made 
at  the  Cornell  University  to  deteimine  the  effects 
of  ether  upon  certain  plants  under  cultivation. 
Aquilegia,  Astilbe  japonica  and  various  bulbous 
plants  were  treated.  Professor  Craig,  who  super- 
intended the  experiments,  reported  that  Lilacs 
yielded  the  best  results ;  Cydonia  japonica  and 
Deutzias  were  less  precocious  in  flowering  ;  Astilbe 
proved  very  successful,  while  on  such  herbaceous 
plants  as  Aquilegias  and  Rudbeckias  ether  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  effect.  Lilium  Harrisi  (longi- 
florum  var.)  bloomed  from  one  to  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  non-etherised  bulbs.  Rhubarb 
under  the  treatment  was  ready  sooner  than  the 
untreated  plants,  and  was  far  more  abundant. 
Asparagus  yielded  profuse  growth  and  was  in- 
cre  i  ('d  in  stature,  but  was  unusable. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  11. — The  ordinary  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  committees  took  place  on  Tues- 
day last,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  Dahlias  of  all  sections  consti- 
tuted the  dominant  feature  of  the  display,  and  the 
collections  of  these  flowers  produced  an  effect  of 
the  showiest  character.  Three  varieties,  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Cactus  type,  were  se- 
lected by  the  Floral,  Committee  as  worthy 
Awards  of  Merit.  The  only  other  award  made 
by  this  committee  was  that  of  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  a  variety  of  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themum :  this  type  of  the  flower  is  now  one 
of  the  features  at  these  shows,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  become  more  numerous  at  each  suc- 
ceeding meeting  until   November. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one 
Botanical  Certificate  and  three  Awards  of  Merit 
to  novelties,  the  display  of  these  plants  being 
of  less  extent  than  usual. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  did 
not  make  any  award  other  than  medals  for  col- 
lections of  fruits,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Turnips. 

The  Scientific  Committee  did  not  meet  on 
this   occasion. 

At  a  meeting  of  Fellows  in  the  afternoon, 
eleven  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Dymond  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Cottage  Gardener." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present: — W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jno. 
Green,  ('■.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Jno.  Jennings, 
W.  Howe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
Chas.  Dixon,  Jas.  Douglas,  R.  C.  R.  Nevill, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  11.  lenkins,  T.  W.  Turner, 
Geo.  Paul,  J.  W.  Barr,  Ed.  Mawley,  and  C.  T. 
Druery. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nur- 
series, Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  Gleichenins,  all  the  plants  being  beau- 
tifully developed  specimens.  There  were  rare 
species  and  choice  forms  of  these  beautiful 
Ferns,  such  as  G.  dicarpa,  G.  d.  longipinn.it  i. 
G.  Speluncse,  the  climbing  G.  Mendelli,  G. 
rupe-tris,  G.  flabellata,  G.  sernivestita  and  many 
others.     (Silver  Gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  some  of  the  large  petalled  decorative 
Dahlias,  among  which  we  noticed  the  beautiful 
Si  uvfcnir  de  D.  Douzon,  a  crimson  scarlet 
variety,  and  one  admirably  suitable  for  a  large 
flower  bed.  The  same  firm  also  displayed  a  col- 
lection of  Gailiardias.  a  nice  strain  of  Zinnias, 
and  some  good  Chinese  Asters.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  staged  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  many  interesting  plants.  Seme  were  or- 
namental forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  others  were 
shown  for  their  fruits  and  flowers.  Hypericum 
oblongifolium  is  a  showv  shrub,  and  produces 
its  yellow  flowers  in  plenty.  The  giant-leaved 
Oak,  Quercus  glandulifera  (Alberti)  was  noticed, 
also  the  curious  Rosa  sericea  pteracantha,  with 
its  large  ornamental  spines.  CTcrodendron 
trichotomum  was  nicely  in  flower.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Climpton,  Station  Road,  Harpen- 
den,  Herts.,  showed  a  new  bedding  variety  of 
Coleus  named  The  Decorator.  The  plants  are 
dwarf,  with  cut  baves,  that  are  yellow  with  a 
deep  green  margin. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
from  the  open  garden,  the  best  of  which  were 
George  Bowness  (bronze),  Rabbie  Burns,  Mina 
Blick  (bronze),  Tuckwood  Early  (white),  and 
Guinea  Gold. 

Mr.  B.  LaDHAMS,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
showed  a  number  of  hvbrids  from  Lobelia 
syphilitica. 

Mr.  L.  R.  RUSSELL,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  filled  one  of  the  corners  of  the  hall 
with  a  group  of  showy  Clematis  in  small  pots. 
They  were  plunged  in  baskets  in  their  several 
varieties,  which  included  Marcel  Moser 
(mauve),  Nellie  Moser,  Beauty  of  Worcester 
(blue),  the  beautiful  C.  Jackmanii  rubens,  the 
tiny  white-flowered  Vitice'lla  alba  and  V.  rubra. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal. i 

Messrs.   James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,   King's 


Road,  Chelsea,  displayed  a  finely-flowered 
batch  of  Leonotis  leonurus — the  Lion's  Taii, 
and  several  specimens  of  the  large  flowering 
variety  of  Crowea  iatifolia.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  David  Russell,  Essex  Nurseries,  Brent- 
wood, staged  a  very  comprehensive  collection 
of  hardy  Heaths,  including  many  forms  of  our 
British  species. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  a  number  of  small 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  in  pots.  They  were  well 
cultivated,  and  the  varieties  embraced  most  of 
the  kinds  usually  grown. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Sons,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  N.,  staged  a  bright  group  of  Carna- 
tions, nicely  arranged  in  tall  vases. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
set  up  a  group  of  border  Phloxes,  in  all  the  best 
kinds.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Several  large  exhibits  of  Dahlias  were  staged. 
Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52-53,  London 
Wall,  E.C,  showed  over  100  varieties  of  these 
seasonable  flowers.  The  collection  included  all 
the  types  save  the  show.  Cactus  kinds  pre- 
dominated, and  these  were  arranged  in  baskets 
with  a  setting  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  sprays  of  Am- 
pelopsis  foliage,  &c.  At  either  end  of  the  group, 
which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  hall  opposite 
the  clock,  were  single  and  pompon  varieties. 
We  have  no  space  to  enumerate  the  many  varie- 
ties shown,  but  may  remark  that  they  included 
all  the  more  notable  kinds,  and  most  of  last 
season's  novelties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hobiiies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,. 
Norfolk,  showed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Dahlias  ar- 
ranged on  fancy  stands,  and  relieved  with  Ferns 
and  other  suitable  greenery.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Mrs.  MacMillan,  The  I'd.  t,  William  Marshall, 
and  other  choice  varieties  were  well  displayed. 
Opposite  the  group,  in  tall  stands,  was  a  number 
of  varieties  of  the  large  flowered  "  Paeony  "  type. 
(Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Tettenhall  Nurseries, 
Wolverhampton,  arranged  a  very  pleasing  ex- 
hibit of  Dahlias,  using  fancy  bamboo  epergnes 
and  glass  vases  for  their  display.  Many  single- 
flowers  were  also  displayed  on  boards,  and, 
taken  together,  the  group  was  one  of  consider- 
able beauty,  and  was  certainly  arranged  to  thi 
best  advantage.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed" 
single,  show,  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  in 
great  variety.  Especially  good  were  the  single 
flowers.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, and  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons,  Silver- 
hill  Park  Nurseries,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  ex- 
hibited new  varieties  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  had  an  assortment  of 
seasonable  border  flowers  and  pot  plants  of 
Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  and  a  batch  of  the 
early  flowering  Crocus  ornatus. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  exhibited  many  choice  border 
flowers,  among  which  were  seen  the  large- 
flowered  Montbretia  Prometheus,  and  another 
named  Hereward,  of  bright  yellow  shade. 

Messrs.  John  Feed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
London,  staged  border  flowers  and  hardy  suc- 
culent plants. 

Messrs.  W.M.  Cutbusii  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  put  up  a  well-arranged  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers  that  embraced  most  of  the  best  kinds 
now  in   season.      (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  and  En- 
field, Middlesex,  showed  hardy  flowers  and 
Nymphaeas  in  variety.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  a  pretty 
assortment  of  border  flowers,  among  which  were 
noticed  many  old  garden  favourites.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  "  Ethel."— An  early  flowering 
border  variety  with  light,  buff-yellow  coloured 
flowers,  which  measure  about  4\  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  height  of  the  plants  shown  was 
about  16  inches,  and  they  were  very  freely 
flowered.     Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co 

Cactus  Dahlia.  "  Gazelle."— -This  is  a  very  neat 
flower,  composed  of  rather  short  florets,  each 
slightly  incurved  towaids  the  centre.  For  tin- 
type, this  flower  is  somewhat  formal,  but  very 
refined.  The  colour  is  a  rich  shade  of  mauve, 
with  a  white  centre. 
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Cactus  Dahlia  Rev.  A.  Hall.—  This  is  a  large, 
spreading,  somewhat  thin  flower,  with  narrow 
fluted  and  slightly  twisted  florets.  The  colour 
is  of  rosy  crimson.  This  and  the  preceding 
variety  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  & 
Bon. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Hamlet. — A  large  flower,  of 
which  the  florets  are  spreading  rather  than  in- 
curved. The  colour  is  bright  red.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cartes  &  Son,  Woking. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec. |,  W. 
Boxall,  W.  Bolton,  Jeremiah  Colman,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  II.  Little,  W.  H.  While,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  A.  Tracy,  G.  F.  Moore,  Francis 
Welles'.ey,  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  and  Major  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O. 

II.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  had  a  very  effective 
and  well-arranged  group,  at  the  back  of  which 
were  graceful  Palms,  among  which  appeared  trie 
slender  spikes  of  the  bright  yellow  Oncidium 
varicosum,  some  exceptionally  good  forms  of 
I.aelio-Cattleya  elegans,  and  a  plant  of  the  rare 
Dendrobium  Williamsianum,  with  a  spray  of 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  D.  Phalaenopsis, 
but,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  light 
violet-coloured  lip.  At  one  end  of  the  group 
was  a  selection  of  Laelio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis, 
at  the  other,  several  very  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Iris,  and  arranged  with  them  were  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Brassia  brachiata,  Miltonia 
Bleuana,  various  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas, 
the  brightly-tinted  Laelio-Cattleya  Massan 
Harry  Goodson,  which  had  previously  secured 
an  award  of  merit  ;  L.-C.  Parysatis,  and  others. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Suns,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
extensive  group,  which  included  several  of  their 
dwarf  and  showy  type  of  Cattleya  Iris  inversa, 
the  variety  amabile  being  a  very  finely  coloured 
1 '  .r m  with  a  large  ruby-purple  lip.  Of  the 
Laelio-Cattleyas,  L.-C.  Ingrami  splendens  was 
remarkable  for  its  fine  dark  maioon-purple  lip, 
and  good  forms  of  L.-C.  elegans,  L.-C.  bletch- 
leyensis, L.-C.  callistoglossa,  Cattleva  Pittiana, 
C.  Lord  Rothschild,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley, 
and  various  good  Cypripediums  were  included. 
Of  botanical  interest  were  a  fine  plant  of  Laelia 
monophylla,  with  over  a  dozen  orange-col oure  1 
flowers;  Stanhopea  Wardii,  Pholidota  articu- 
laia,  P.  conchoidea,  Cycnoches  ventricosa 
(with  a  raceme  of  six  singular  flowers),  and  a 
good  form  of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  CHARLESWORTH  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, arranged  a  very  handsome  group  in  the 
centre  of  which  were  twenty-five  finely-flowered 
plants  of  their  Cattleya  Ii is,  which  is  a  general 
favourite  with  all  Orchid  growers  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  variation  in.  the  tints  of  the 
flowers,  which  are,  however,  always  showy. 
Some  of  the  plants  staged  had  bronzy  orange 
sepals  and  petals,  and  carmine-cirimson  lip, 
others  reddish-olive  sepals  and  petals  and  ruby- 
purple  lip,  and  no  two  were  exactly  alike.  So 
handsome  and  dissimilar  are  the  forms  of  Catt- 
leya Iris,  that  eight  distinct  varieties  have 
already  received  awards  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  On  each  side  of  the  Cattleyas 
were  selections  of  the  rosy-lilac,  fringed-lipped 
Brasso-Cattleva  Mad.  Chas.  Maron,  with  two  of 
the  darker  rose  B.C.  Heatonensis  and  one  of  the 
singularly  coloured  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  ele- 
gans-Digbyana.  Among  LasliD-Cattleyas  were 
two  dark  funis  of  L.-C.  Dominiana  and  several 
of  the  finely-coloured  L.-C.  Illustris,  L.-C. 
Alcyone,  Cattleya  Vulcan,  C.  Germania,  and  of 
species  noted  were  Trichopilia  Turialva,  Mor- 
modes  pardinum  unicolor,  Anguloa  eburnea, 
and  various  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  a  good  group,  principally  of  species 
and  varieties.  Laelia  purpurata  Duckworthi 
was  a  very  pretty  form,  nearly  an  albino,  the 
white  flowers  having  only  a  veining  of  purple 
on  the  lip.  This  variety  is  said  to  always  flower 
at  this  season.  At  the  back  of  the  group  were 
the  graceful  spikes  of  Oncidiums,  including  O. 
varicosum,  O.  incurvum ..  O.  microchilum,  and 
a  distinct  form  of  O.  Forbesii,  with  sparsely- 
spotted,  yellow  lip.  Odontoglossum  bictoniense 
album  was  represented  by  its  best  form,  and 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  a)ba,C.  guttata,  C.  Loddi- 
gesii  albens,  C.  Minucia,  C.  St.  Gilles,  C.  Iris, 


and  others  were  included.  Of  Cypripediums, 
C.  Youngiano-superbiens  and  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Ilyeanum  were  the  best. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P  Bound),  showed  a  pretty 
hybrid  between  Cattleya  bicolor  and  C.  Iris 
(bicolor  X  Dowiana  aurea),  in  which  the  form 
and  size  have  naturally  reverted  towards  C. 
bicolor,  but  with  the  bright  colouring  of  C.  Ins. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  light  purplish 
brown,  and  the  Up  purplish-crimson,  with  a 
slight  white  margin. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  again  showed  the  noble 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  Francis  Welles'.ey,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  June  30 
last,  and  which  still  holds  the  record  for  size 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  pretty  rose  tint.  The 
finely-displayed,  fringed  labellum  was  still  finer 
than  when  last  shown ;  also  Laelio-Cattleya 
Duvaliana  Westfield  variety,  with  sepals  and 
petals  white,  tinged  with  pale  lilac  ;  lip  pale 
yellow  at  the  ba-e  and  with  glowing  purple 
front;  also  the  pretty  L.-C.  Mrs.  de  Vere  Beau- 
clerk.     (See  Awards.) 

AWARDS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

T.eelio-Caitleya  Sunset  (L.  Jongheana  X  C. 
Percivalianal,'  from  Major  G.  L.  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
A  very  charming  hybrid,  with  flowers  nearly  as 
large  as  C.  labiata,  the  labellum  being  formed 
like  C.  Percivaliana,  but  improved  by  the  pretty 
undulate  edge  of  L.  longheana.  Sepals  and 
petals  broad  and  flat,  of  a  delicate  pale  lilac 
tint,  the  veining  being  darkest.  Lip  clear, 
bright  orange  colour  with  a  small,  dark,  bi 
red  blotch  and  several  radiating,  short  lines  in 
the  centre.  Margin  white,  with  a  narrow  pale 
rose  edge  much   i  rimped. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Mrs.   de    Vere  Beauclerk  fL.-C. 
Ingrami  x  C.  Trianaei),  from  Francis  Welles- 
ley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr.  Hopl 
A    very    handsome    hybrid    with    well-rou 
flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  very  broad,  and 
the    whole    flower    finely    tinted.       Sepals     and 
petals    white,    tinged    and    slightly   veined    with 
rosy-lilac,  the  petals  crimped  on  the  outer  halt 
and  rather  darker  in  tint  than  the  sepals.      I  ' 
of  the  lip   dark  orange,   with   minute  spots  and 
lines   of   red-brown    at    the  base.     Front   claret- 
purple,    with    darker   lines    radiating    from    the 
..-coloured  disc. 

Ifordicnsis  (L.  crispa  X 
L.-C.  C.  G.  Koebling)  (L.  purpurata  alba  X 
('.  Gaskelliana),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
(ilebelando,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). 
A  verv  bright  and  effective  hybrid,  in  which 
three  fine  species  unite,  the  result  being  a  flori- 
ferous  plant  with  flowers  much  resembling  those 
of  L.-C.  exoniensis,  but  larger.  The  finely- 
grown  specimen  had  two  spikes  of  three  and 
two  flowers  respectively.  Sepals  and  petals 
white,  tinged  with  rose  ;  the  showy  front  of  the 
lip  ruby-purple,  with  lavender  margin. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Polystachya  grandiflora,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,'  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).  A  very  extraordinary  species  from  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  the  largest  of  the  genus.  The 
tl'  '".vers  are  produced  on  upright  spikes,  and  fol- 
low in  succession,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  wax-like  in  texture,  whitish  with  purple 
markings  on  the  lip  and  purplish  tinge  on  the 
outside  of  the   sepals. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif, 
W.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  II.  Markham,  Horace  J. 
Wright,  W.  Barnes,  J.  Davis,  John  Lyne,  Geo. 
Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  P.  Tucker,  W.  Poupart, 
H.  Somers  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas,  and  A.  H. 
Pearson. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  exhibits  be- 
fore the  Committee,  but  none  received  an  award. 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard, 
sent  haulm  and  gathered  pods  of  culinary  Peas 
Autocrat  and  Gladiator,  the  Peas  being  in  good 
condition  for  the  kitchen.  These  had  been 
shown  to  illustrate  how  the  Pea  mildew  had 
been  destrcved  bv  spraying  with  a  fungicide. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peter- 
borough, exhibited  a  white  or  cream-coloured 
Cucumber ;  several  varieties  of  Apples  were 
shown,  also  a  good  dish  of  Doyenne  Boussoch 


Pear,  and  a  Melon  came  from  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley,  but  it  had  little  flavour  to 
recommend   it. 

Messrs  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  staged 
a  remarkably  good  collection  of  Turnips,  in 
about  60  varieties.  The  fine  quality  of  the  roots 
was  freely  commented  upon,  and  the  heavier  rain- 
fall of  Scotland  this  summer  was  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  such  a  splendid  show.  The  display 
was  very  representative,  all  classes  of  this  impor- 
tant vegetable  being  included.  Perhaps  the  finest 
of  all  was  Dobbie's  Model  White,  abeautiful  white 
Turnip  of  perfect  round  shape,  solid  and  with 
little  tap  root.  A  golden-coloured  variety  forming 
a  good  companion  to  this  was  Dobbie's  Golden 
Ball,  it  being  almost  a  replica,  save  in  colour. 
Cattell's  Silver  Ball  and  White  Globe  are  good 
white  varieties.  Then  there  were  "  green  tops," 
Stone  Marble,  Top  Stone,  All-the-Year-Round, 
and  others  equally  as  good  ;  "purple  tops,"  the 
Cowhorn  type  such  as  Long  White  Meaux,  and 
Long  Green  and  Long  Red  Tankard  ;  varieties 
that  were  concave  beneath  and  with  scarcely  any 
tap  root,  such  as  Yellow  Perfection  ;  the  so-called 
black  Turnips,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  dark- 
skinned  Parsnips,  such  as  Chirk  Castle,  Black 
Stone  and  Black  Long,  and  the  grey  Turnip,  Grey 
Morigny,  &c.  In  addition  were  many  ornamental 
kinds  such  as  the  pretty  Scarlet  Kashmir  and 
Prince  Engalitscheff,  the  latter  having  wavy  strip- 
ings  of  violet  on  ayellowish  ground.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Miss  M.  H.  Dodge,  Loseley  Park,  Guildford 
(gr.  Mr.  Steward),  showed  two  dozen  varieties  of 
^,  all  clear  of  skin,  and  of  large  size,  per- 
haps too  large  for  the  best  culinary  use.  The 
varieties  embraced  most  of  the  new  sorts  that 
were  prominent  during  the  recent  boom.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

TheRt.Hon  Walter  Long, M  P.,  Rood  Ashton, 
Trowbridge  (gr.  W.  Strugnell),  showed  a  collection 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  fruits.  The  exhibit,  taken 
collectively,  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  embraced 
Plums,  Peaches,  Melons,  Pears,  Cherries,  Nuts, 
Apples,  Tomatos,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  (Hog| 
morial  Medal.) 

Mi^s  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park, 
N.W.  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  exhibited  a  number  of 
choice  fruits,  many  of  which  were  from  pot  grown 
trees.  Melons,  Grapes,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Pears, 
&c,  of  good  quality  were  included.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  W.   Pearson,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth, 
:,    showed     nine    large    Melons,   for   which 
a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded. 


NATIONAL     DAHLIA. 

Sept.  6  and  7. — In  our  last  issue  we  were 
enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the  prize  winners 
in  the  principal  classes.  The  exhibition  may 
be  said  to  be  equal  to  the  average  standard  of 
firmer  shows  of  the  society,  the  dry  season  not- 
withstanding, and  the  number  of  entries  was 
but  few  short  of  the  record  number  of  last  year. 

The  first  five  classes  in  the  nurserymen's  sec- 
tion, of  which  two  were  for  show,  two  for  fancy, 
and  one  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  intermixed, 
were  each  represented  by  three  displays. 
There  was  not  much  to  choose  in  many  case's 
between  the  various  exhibits,  and  in  the  class 
for  48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties  the  judges  had 
to  resort  to  careful  pointing  of  each  flower  in 
the  best  two  collections  in  order  to  arrive  at 
their  decisions.  Some  of  the  best  blooms  among 
show  varieties  were  Daniel  Cornish,  James 
Cocker,  William  Powell,  David  Johnson,  Miss 
Ormrod,  Spitfire,  and  Chieftain.  A  magnificent 
specimen  of  this  last-named  variety  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  3rd  prize  exhibit.  Among 
the  "  fancies  "  this  same  exhibitor  had  beautiful 
flowers  of  Dandy,  Mrs.  Saunders,  John  Forbes, 
Wm.  Sheldon  and  Dorothy,  while  Mr.  Treseder 
showed  a  magnificently-coloured  flower  of  Pea- 
cock in  his  2nd  prize  group.  The  popularity 
of  the  Cactus  type  of  flower  was  evidenced  all 
through  the  show,  and  more  competition  ob- 
tained in  the  classes  for  these  flowers  than  in 
any  other  section.  The  premier  classes  in  the 
nurserymen's  section  for  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
those  for  18  varieties  in  bunches  of  6  blooms 
each,  and  for  48  blooms,  distinct,  and  in  each 
case  the  premier  honours  were  carried  off  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son.  The  flowers  that 
won  for  them  the  1st  prize  in  the  former  class 
were  a  wonderful  lot,  including  as  they  did  no 
fewer  than  nine  new  varieties  that  had  never 
before  been  displayed  on  the  show  board. 
Among  this  exhibit  was  found  the  premier  bunch 
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of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the  nurserymen's  section, 
in  the  variety  Rev.  Arthur  Hall,  a  crimson- 
purple  kind  that  is  fully  described  below. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  who  were  2nd  in  this 
class,  showed  three  new  varieties,  and  in  ad- 
dition had  choice  specimens  of  Harbour  Lights, 
Elate  (pink),  J.  B.  Riding,  and  Alight.  Class 
S,  for  24  Cactus  Dahlias  in  distinct  varieties, 
was  strongly  contested,  nine  exhibits  being  seen, 
in  which  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  good 
throughout.  The  best  exhibit  in  the  great  vase 
class  saw  popular  varieties  nicely  arranged  with 
coloured  foliage — Bracken,  Golden  Elm,  col- 
oured Privet,  Ampelopsis,  &c,  and  berries — 
Mountain  Ash,  Snowberries,  Berberis,  &c. 
Some  very  good  flowers  were  seen  in  the  2nd 
prize  exhibit,  notably  those  of  Win.  Marshall 
and  Mrs.  Shoesmith,  but  the  arrangement  was 
not  so  pleasing. 

Competing  in  the  Pompon  classes  were  seen 
the  same  old  exhibitors  of  former  years,  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  winning  in  the  larger 
class  for  24  varieties  in  bunches  of  10  blooms  of 
each  variety,  while  Mr.  John  Walker  won  in 
the  smaller  class  for  12  varieties.  A  selection  of 
the  best  flowers  included  Mignon  (crimson  ma- 
genta), Nerissa  (bright  pink),  Elsa  (white),  Mars 
(scarlet),  Little  Mary  (of  perfect  form),  and 
Edina  (yellow  tipped  with  red  in  the  centre 
florets). 

The  pretty  single  Dahlias  were  only  repre- 
sented by  two  exhibitors  in  each  of  the  two 
classes  provided  for  these  flowers.  Messrs. 
Seale  had,  among  others,  charming  flowers 
of  Yellow  Queen,  Mavourneen  (new,  described 
beljw),  Edie  Oblan  (pale  velvety  heliotrope  fad- 
ing to  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  flower),  and 
Fortuna  (yellow). 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  amateur  members 
of  recent  years  was  well  maintained,  and  in 
the  amateur  class  for  nine  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  there  were  no  fewer  than  15  entries; 
of  this  number  12  were  staged,  and 
so  good  was  the  general  quality  throughout 
the  class  that  the  judges  recommended  an 
extra  prize.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge  carried 
off  the  premier  prize,  which  included  a  silver 
challenge  cup,  but  the  next  best  two  were  so 
close  in  point  of  merit  that  the  judges  awarded 
them  equal  2nd.  The  cup  collection  contained 
the  premier  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the 
amateurs'  section,  in  Fairy,  a  white,  thin- 
petalled  variety,  with  incurved  segments.  The 
top  flower  of  the  trio  was  a  very  promising  bloom. 

Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  who  is  well-known  in  the 
Sweet  Pea  world,  carried  off  the  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  for  24  show  or  fancy  Dahlias  inter- 
mixed, with  good  blooms  that  were  easily  1st ; 
indeed,  there  was  not  a  weak  flower  among  the 
two    dozen.  His    best    examples    were    Mrs. 

Seward,  Standard,  David  Johnson  (a  grand 
flower),  Duke  of  Fife,  Marjory,  and  Blush 
Queen.  Mr.  II.  Brown,  174,  North  Street, 
Luti  n,  Beds.,  showed  the  best  "pompon,"  and 
Rev.  Arthur  Bridge  the  best  "  singles  "  in  the 
amateurs'    section. 

A  new  class  was  provided  for  fancy  Cactus 
Dahlias,  a  section  represented  by  Cactus  Dah- 
1:  is  with  striped,  spotted,  or  tipped  markings. 
Messrs.  Stredwick  were  easily  1st,  with  an  ex- 
hibit containing  several  new  varieties,  two  of 
■which  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Stredwick  showed  14  new  flowers  in 
all,  every  one  of  which  possessed  merit,  al- 
thi  ugh  many  were  too  much  like  existing 
varieties  to  gain  recognition.  They  received 
certificates,  however,  for  four  new  Cactus  varie- 
tics,   as  will   be   seen  below. 

Awards. 
Cactus  Dahlias. 

R^v.  Arthur  Uall.—h  variety  of  crimson 
pi  rple  shade,  with  a  magenta  reverse,  which 
just  shows  on  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  seg- 
ments are  very  thin,  claw-like,  and  incurved. 
The  flower  is  full  and  of  large  size. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Gray. — A  large,  well-shaped  flower 
of  bright  fiery  red  or  scarlet  colour.  The  petals 
are  very  fine  and  incurved. 

Diavolo. — This  and  the  following  variety  be- 
long to  the  fancy  Cactus  section.  It  is  a  striped 
il(  wer  on  a  yellow  ground,  slightly  suffused  with 
n  se.  The  markings  are  chocolate-coloured, 
some  of  the  florets  having  broad  bars  of  this 
ci  lour,  while  others  are  not  so  heavily  marked. 

Meteor— Another  "  Fancy  Cactus,"  with  very 
incurved  and  revolute  florets  that  are  striped 
with    bright    violet-purple    on    an    almost   white 


ground.  As  in  the  case  of  the  last-named,  some 
of  the  florets  show  heavier  markings  than  others. 
All  the  above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Stred- 
wick. 

Show   Dahlias. 

Gloria. — A  very  large  flower  of  good  form. 
The  florets  forming  the  centre  of  the  flowers  are 
flushed  with  heliotrope,  which  colour  is  slightly 
suffused  through  the  older  florets  that  are  lighter 
in  colour. 

Claret  Cup. — A  medium-sized  flower  and  one 
with  remarkable  colouring.  The  tip  of  each 
floret  has  a  brown  marking,  and  below  is  a  ma- 
genta tint,  which  loses  itself  in  the  interior  of 
the  floret  in  a  purple  shade.  Both  these  flowers 
were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

Single  Dahlia. 
Mavourneen. — A  flower  of  good  form,  and  free 
from  coarseness.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
florets  is  rich  crimson,  the  apex  being  of  a  ma- 
genta shade.  The  rich,  dark,  central  portion  of 
the  flower  is  well  set  off  by  a  cluster  of  golden- 
coloured   stamens.     Shown  by  Mr.    Seale. 

Pompon   Dahlia. 
White  Perfection. — A  miniature  flower  of  first- 
class  shape,  with  pure  white  florets.     Shown  by 
Mr.   W.    Eacott,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Pretty  exhibits  of  Dahlias  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley  (Crystal  Palace  Silver  Medal)  ; 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal)  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhamp- 
ton (Silver  Medal);  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  WASE, 
Ltd.,  Feltham  (Silver  Gilt  Medal).  Messrs. 
Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  displayed  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  hardy  flowers.  (Crystal  Palace 
Silver  Medal). 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

September  12,  13. — The  autumn  show  of 
the  above  Society  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  proved  a  pleasant  surprise,  for 
the  exhibits  were  not  only  numerous,  but 
they  were  of  remarkably  good  quality.  Dis- 
plays of  cut  flowers  were  especially  numerous, 
and,  although  this  show  is  principally  noted 
for  its  displays  of  Grapes  and  other  fruits,  this 
year  the  cut  flowers  constituted  an  important 
"feature,  for  they  were  shown  in  great  quantities 
and  were  of  excellent  quality.  Roses,  Sw*.ct 
Peas,  and  Carnations  were  all  exhibited  in  ex- 
traordinary numbers,  and  they  were  of  the 
finest  quality.  Other  flowers  were  less  note- 
worthy, because,  perhaps,  they  were  more  com- 
mon. Vegetables,  as  usual,  were  a  good  show, 
Mr.  Gibson's  collection  being  of  superior  merit. 

Dessert  Fruit. 

The  be-t  collection  of  10  dishes  of  dessert 
fruits  was  staged  by  Mr.  Kirk  (gr.  to  J.  Thom- 
SON-Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa).  He  had 
very  fine  Grapes,  Pineapple,  Melon,  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pear,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and   Figs. 

Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  12  dishes  of  fruit. 
The  exhibit  included  grand  examples  of  Pears, 
Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Figs  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  McKinlav,  Wrest  Park  Gardens,  Beds. 

An  attractive  display  resulted  from  the  com- 
petition for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit  decorated 
with  flowers  in  vases  and  epergnes.  The  highest 
number  of  points,  125J,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby)  ;  Mr.  D.  Kidd  (gr.  to 
Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower,  Edin- 
burgh) followed  with  112  points ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Young  (gr.  to  Sir.  Geo.  Bullough,  Kinloch 
Castle)  was  3rd  with  103J  points. 

Scottish  Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes. 

The  Grand  Challenge  Trophy  for  eight 
bunches  of  Grapes  brought  six  competitors. 
The  judges  had  an  extremely  difficult  task  to 
decide  the  winner,  but,  after  much  deliberation, 
the  trophy  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Kirk  (gr.  to  J. 
Thomson-Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa;  2nd, 
Mr.  Goodacre  (gr.  to  F.arl  Harrington,  Elvas- 
ton Castle);  Mr.  Beisant  (gr.  to  Lady  Armi- 
STEAD,  Castle  Huntly),  last  year's  winner, 
gained  3rd  prize;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  (gr.  to 
Sir  C.   Palmer,   Grinkle  Park,   Yorkshire),   4th 


prize.  There  were  14  other  classes  for  Grapes, 
and  as  many  as  142  competitors  entered,  giving 
an  average  of  over  10  exhibitors  for  each  class. 
In  all  cases  the  bunches  were  large  and  well- 
shaped,  while  the  individual  berries  were  al- 
most perfect. 

Mr.  Pirie  (Dalhousie  Cast'e)  had  the  best  two 
bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, of  Gosford,  Longniddry,  being  awarded 
the  2nd  place.  Mr.  Goodacre  had  the  best 
single  bunch  of  this  variety ;  2nd,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway. Mr.  Anderson,  North  Berwick,  was 
1st  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
in  a  large  class;  2nd,  Mr.  Gordon  (Whauphill, 
Monreith).  Mr.  Gordon  was  1st  in  the  class 
for  one  bunch  of  the  same  variety,  gaining  with 
it  also  the  Williams'  Memorial  Medal.  There 
was  also  a  keen  competition  in  classes  for 
single  bunches   of  other  varieties. 

Eight  bunches  of  Grapes. — Mr.  Kirk,  Alloa, 
was  a  g.iod  1st  with  large,  full  clusters  of  Dr. 
Tisserand,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Cooper's  Black  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
with  smaller  bunches ;  3rd,  Mr.  Beisant,  Castle 
Huntly. 

1'our   bunches   of   Grapes.— Mr.    MURRAY,    Cul- 
zean  Castle,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  large 
bunches ;   2nd,   Mr.   Porter,   Whiteinch,   Cum- 
berland, who  had  well-finished  examples. 
Other  Fruits. 

There  was  a  fair  display  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  lacked  the  high 
finish  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  southern  dis- 
plays. Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and 
Melons  formed  a  comparatively  small  display, 
but  some  good  dishes  were  staged,  and  repre-- 
sented  produce  from  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Group  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. 

Two  competitors  only  entered  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  Davis  (gr.  to  Col. 
Stewart  Richardson,  Stanley,  Perth)  put  up 
the  best  exhibit.  The  arrangement  was  bold  and 
well  executed,  tall  Codiajums  (Crotons),  Abu- 
tilons,  and  Humeas  forming  the  principal  fea- 
tures. 2nd,  Mr.  Wood  (gr.  to  J.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Canaan  Lane). 

Among  the  exhibits  of  specimen  plants  it  was 
reminiscent  of  old  times  to  see  Fuchsias  trained 
pyramid  fashion  and  forming  fine  specimens  4 
to  8  feet  high,  almost  every  plant  being  pro- 
fusely flowered.  F"or  the  best  two  plants  the 
1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Pryde  (gr.  to  Mrs. 
McLaren,  Newington  House,  Edinburgh)  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Aitken,  Balerno  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Plenderleith 
(gr.  to  T.  A.  C.  Mortimer,  Esq.)  3rd.  For  one 
specimen  Fuchsia  Mr.  Aitken  won  the  1st  prize. 

There  were  numerous  other  groups  of  pot 
plants,  the  most  noticeable  specimens  being 
some  fine  Lilium  lancifolium  and  L.  auratum, 
Vallotas,  and  a  grand  collection  of  tuberous- 
rooting  Begonias.  There  was  keen  competition 
in  the  classes  for  Begonias,  of  which  some  splen- 
did examples  in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots  were 
seen. 

Trained  plants  of  Lapagerias,  Clerodendrons, 

Statices,     Aroides,     exotic     Ferns,     Codianims 

(Crotons),    Cycads,    and   Coleus  were  the   chief 

subjects  among  the  other  classes  for  pot  plants. 

Roses. 

These  flowers  formed  an  exhibition  in  them- 
selves, the  great  majority  of  the  blooms  being 
characterised  by  large  size  and  rich  colours, 
especially  those  of  the  dark  varieties,  wonder- 
fully developed. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. — Messrs.  J.  Cocker  ft 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  1st  for  24  varieties,  their 
blooms  being  in  perfect  condition.  They  showed 
choice  examples  of  H.  Dickson,  A.  Colomb, 
S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  G.  Pigan- 
neau,  Frau  K.  Druschki,  and  others  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
H.  Dickson,  Belfast ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Croll, 
Dundee. 

Eight  competitors  staged  in  the  class  for  L4 
Tea  Roses,  the  blooms  being  equally  as  good, 
but  in  some  instances  less  fresh  than  in  tin- 
above  class.  Mr.  Dickson  was  1st  with  a  grand 
lot,   and  he  was  followed   by   Messrs.    CoCKEI 

Mr.  Dickson  was  also  1st  for  12  blooms  "t 
a  scarlet  variety,  having  the  variety  II.  Dickson 
For  the  similar  class  for  12  blooms  of  a  pink 
variety,  Messrs.  Cocker  won  with  examples  of 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  for  12  white  blooms  Mr. 
Dickson  was  again  1st,  with  Frau  K.  Druschki. 
Messrs.  Croll  were  1st  for  eight  vases 
of  Tea  Roses,  with  clear  good  blooms;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Simpsons,  Dundee. 
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Messrs.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  were  1st  for 
12  decorative  Koses. 

In  the  class  reserved  for  gardeners,  Roses  were 
also  very  fine.  Mr.  Russell,  Newton  Mearns, 
was  1st  for  24  blooms  of  fine  quality.  This  was 
a  good  class,  no  fewer  than  12  exhibits  being 
seen.  For  12  hybrid  Teas,  Mr.  Dalgokm,  Ar- 
broath, won.  There  was  also  a  good  competi- 
tion in  other  smaller  classes. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  collection  of 
Roses  arranged  on  tables.  Messrs.  Ferguson 
secured  the  1st  place  with  masses  of  blooms 
that  were  well  up  to  an  exhibition  standard. 
Messrs.  Cocker  followed  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Simpson,  Dundee. 
Orchids. 

Only  a  few  of  these  plants  were  shown.  Mr. 
A  l'mdlay  (gr.  to  A.  Drybrough,  Gogar  Park), 
took  1st  prize  for  three  Cypripediums,  one  called 
"Transvaal"  (Rothschilaianum  x  Chamber- 
lainianum]  being  very  distinct.  Mr.  T.  Dewar 
(gr.  to  W.  T.  kov,  r.sq.,  l'erth),  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  four  Orchias ;  2nd,  Mr.  IflNDLAY ; 
3rd,  Mr.  G.  Wood  (gr.  to  J.  Buchanan,  Edin- 
burgh). Arachnanthe  Lowi  won  the  1st  prize 
for  Miss  Nelson,  Salisbury  Green  (gr.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson) in  the  class  for  one  plant.  Messrs. 
Charles  WORTH  &  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited  cut 
flowers,  showing  some  of  their  finest  hybrids  ; 
and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorltum-cum-Hardy, 
showed  fine  Cypripediums,  and  several  Orchid 
portraits. 

Miscellaneous    Cur    Flowers. 

Sweet  Peas,  next  to  Koses,  formed  the  chief 
display  in  the  section  for  cut  flowers.  1  wenty- 
six  competitors  staged  in  the  class  for  nine 
varieties,  and  29  in  that  for  six;  Mr.  Malcolm, 
Duns,  being  first  in  both  classes,  with  Mr.  GiB- 
son,  Duns,  2nd  in  the  class  for  nine,  and  Mr. 
WILSON,  Selkirk,  2nd  for  six  varieties.  The 
competition  was  very  close,  but  Mr.  MALCOLM'S 
flowers  excelled  in  colouring.  Queen  "I  Nor- 
way, Queen  Alexandra,  Etta  Dyke,  Henry  I'.rk- 
ford,   and  John   Ingman  were  especially   fine. 

Gladioli  of  reiiiarKably  fine  quality  were  seen. 
Mr.  Lawrie  (gr.  to  M.  Smith,  l-'.sq.,  Prestwick), 
to  whom  the  1st  prize  for  12  spikes  was  awarded, 
had  really  grand  examples.  Mr.  VEITCH,  <  ar- 
lisle,  was  a  close  second  in  this  class.  Mr. 
BENNET,  Tweedmouth,  had  the  best  six  spikes 
in  tlie  smaller  class. 

Dahlias  also  made  an  especially  good  show. 
Mr.  SuiHERLANi),  Kirkintilloch,  was  1st  in  the 
class  for  12  show  varieties  ot  Dahlias  ;  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Cambuslang,  1st  for  six  show;  Mr. 
PAUL,  Killearn,  1st  tor  12  Cactus,  and  also  for 
six  Cactus  varieties;  and  Mr.  Sutherland  1st 
for  six  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahiias  arranged  in 
bunches.  Carnations  and  l'icotees  were  even 
more  numerously  shown  than  Dahlias,  and  the 
blooms  were  extraordinarily  fine.  For  six  vases 
of  these  flowers  Mr.  Stewart,  Jun.,  Alloa,  was 
placed  first,  with  grand  blooms;  Mr.  Innes, 
Hawick,  was  a  close  2nd.  The  same  competi- 
tors occupied  identical  positions  in  the  class  for 
six  vases  of  these  flowers  containing  12  varie- 
ties. Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  and 
l'ansies  were  other  notable  features  in  the  cut 
flower  classes. 

Hardy  flowers  formed  a  grand  display, 
Mr.  Richardson  being  1st  in  the  gardeners'  class 
for  six  kinds,  and  Mr.  Brydon,  Innerleithen, 
1st  for  12;  both  exhibitors  showed  grand  speci- 
mens. In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Son,  Gourock,  were  easily  1st  foi 
Gladiolus,  having  36  spikes  of  extra  good 
quality;  2nd,  Messrs  Maw  &  Sox,  Prestwick. 
In  the  Dahlia  classes  in  the  nurserymen's  sec- 
tion, Messrs.  Smellie  and  Messrs.  Campbell 
were  the  chief  prize-takers. 

Floral  Decorations. 

The  important  class  for  a  dinner  table 
decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage  brought  five 
competitors.  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son,  High 
Blantyre,  won  the  1st  prize  with  an  arrangement 
in  which  pink  and  white  flowers  predominated  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  McIntosh,  38,  Polwarth  Gardens,  with 
a  somewhat  heavier  arrangement,  composed  of 
Carnations  and  Dendrobiums  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Dun- 
can, Fogo,  Duns,  who  used  Henry  Kckford  and 
a  cream-coloured  variety  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  the 
display  was  rather  spoiled  by  the  addition  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Mr.  Davis,  Stanley,  Perth, 
showed  the  best  decorated  table,  but  by  a  mis- 
take he  was  not  permitted  to  compete.  " 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son,  Leamington,  were 
1st   for   a    floral    design     with    ,     representation 


of  a  gateway  and  gate,  composed  largely  of 
Tuberoses  and  Orchids.  They  were  also  1st  for 
a  hand  bouquet  of  white  flowers,  for  a  coloured 
shower  bouquet,  and  for  a  bouquet  of  Dahlias. 

V  EGETABLES. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  24  in  number,  for 
which  there  were  over  300  entries,  giving  an 
average  of  14  competitors  in  each  class.  The 
class  tor  a  display  of  18  dishes  of  vegetables  in 
riot  fewer  than  12  varieties,  and  not  more  than 
two  dishes  of  any  kind,  saw  some  noted  growers 
competing  with  magnificent  produce.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Jas.  Gibson  (gr.  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey)  ;  the  2nd 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Harper  (gr.  to  J.  R.  S. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Perth);  and  the  3rd  to  Mr. 
K.  Stuart  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
Thirlstane  Castle). 

The  classes  for  Potatos  were  well  filled,  and 
the  judges  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  best  in  each  class,  so  excellent 
were  the  displays  generally.  Coloured  Potatos 
apparently  find  but  little  favour  in  Scotland,  as 
there  were  only  a  few  dishes  of  these  shown. 

Tomatos  of  exceptional  quality  were  seen, 
and  they  were  in  most  cases  of  the  usual  smooth, 
globular  type.  About  two  dozen  competitors 
contested  in   the  classes  for  Tomatos. 

Splendid  Onions  were  shown.  Mr.  Gibson 
(gr.  to  the  Duke  of  Portland)  easily  secured  the 
premier  position  with  12  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Laing  (gr.  to  Sir  J.  C.  RATTRAY, 
Blairgowrie)  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  D.  Murray  (gr.  to  the 
Marquis  of  AiLSA). 

Fifteen  competitors  entered  in  the  class  for 
lour  heads  of  Cauliflowers.  The  best  were  shown 
by  Mr.  \V.  Bell  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  Both- 
well  Castle);  2nd,  Mr.  J.  K.  Brown  (gr.  to  J. 
Oswald,   Esq.,   Kirkaldy). 

Cabbages,  Curled  Greens,  Lettuce,  Celery, 
Beetroot,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Turnips  (white  and 
Yellow),  Savoys,  and  Leeks  formed  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  other  vegetable  classes,  and 
several  growers  competed  in  each  si  ctii  n 

Nurserymen's  Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  CUTHBERTSON,  Rothesay,  exhibited  Pom- 
pon Dahlias,  early  Chrysanthemums,  and  Moiit- 
bretias :  Mr.  Young,  Elgin,  staged  ;ome  50  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Phloxes. 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  a 
nice  assortment  of  cut  border  flowers,  including 
some  choice  named  Phloxes. 

Messrs.  J.  Grieve  &  Son,  Pilrig,  t  ige  1  border 
Carnations  and  early-rlowenng  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  VVem.  showed  Sweet 
Peas,  some  of  the  finest  ever  staged  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Mi  Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  florists'  flowers, 
Pentstemons  being  especially  meritorious. 

Mr.  McOmish,  Crieff,  had  a  pretty  lot  of  bor- 
der flowers  and  Carnations. 

\hs-rs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged  an 
extensive  collection  of  Melons,  Tomatos,  Wax- 
pod  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Celery,  Ax. 

Mr.  Page,  Liberton,  showed  Tomatos  and 
Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Storie  Si  Storie,  Dundee,  had  a 
good  lot  of  Apple  trees  in  pots;  also  Streptocar- 
pus,   Begonias,  and  Celosias. 

Messrs.  II.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  London, 
staged  Carnations  in  variety  and  cut  blooms  of 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
showed  Montbretias  Prometheus  and  other  varie- 
ties. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  Turnips,  and  on  another 
table  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  l'ansies, 
&c. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  Richmond,  contributed  a 
large  collection  of  hardy  Heaths. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  &  Co.,  Comely 
Bank,  Edinburgh,  showed  seasonable  hardy 
flowers,  among  which  Tamarix  odessana,  Krvn- 
gium  sanguisorba,  Tritoma  "Seraph,"  T.  Lemon 
Queen,  T.  rufa,  and  others  were  noticed. 

Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Hanover  Street, 
showed  shrubs  in  great  variety. 

The  Scottish  Mushroom  Co.  (1906),  Ltd., 
displayed  Mushrooms. 

Messrs.  Ben  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  had 
f.iluims,  Veronica  subsessilis,  and  Eulalias. 

Messrs.  R.  1!.  Laird  tv  Sons,  besides  a  collec- 
tion of  Conifers,  had  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse   plants. 


Messrs.  J.  Methven  &  Son,  Leith  Walk,  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor  of  the  market,  Lilies  in 
variety,  with  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Dracaenas, 
Caladiums,   and  other  decorative   plants. 

Mr.  Fortune,  Queensferry  Street,  had  a  table 
of  cut  flowers  arranged  to  show  the  value  of  the 
Beatall  Flower  Holders. 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  ex- 
hibited Grapes  of   fine  quality. 

Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre, 
staged  a  bright  group  of  Dahlias. 

Dr.  John  Wilson,  St.  Andrew's,  exhibited  a 
case  of  pods  of  hybrid  Peas  and  their  parents, 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  that  crossing  has 
upon  the  form  and  colour  of  the  seeds. 
Nine  varieties  were  shown,  including  wrinkled, 
green,  round,  and  yellow  garden  Peas,  and  the 
field,  crown  and  sugar  Peas.  All  conformed  to 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Mendelian  theory. 
The  series  having  the  Sugar  Pea  as  a  parent 
were   exceptionally   interesting. 


British      Gardeners'      Association.  —  A 

fairly  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  ISible 
Society's  Rooms,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  September  12,  when  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  lion 
Sec  ,  delivered  an  address  on  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  association.  Mr.  McHattie  occupied  the 
chair.  A  few  nurserymen  were  in  the  audience, 
but  only  one  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed. The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was 
that,  if  the  society  is  conducted  on  proper  lines, 
nothing  but  good  would  result  from  joining  the 
association.  It  was  stated  that  the  executive  council 
would  be  pleased  to  have  a  Scottish  branch  with 
headquarters  in  Edinburgh,  or.  better  still,  to  have 
a  branch  in  each  Scottish  county  to  co-operate 
with  headquarters. 

Kumaon. — This  is  a  province  of  the  Western 
Himalaya  west  of  Nepal.  Little  was  known  of  its 
flora  till  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Richard)  Stkaciiey 
about  GO  years  ago  commenced  the  survey  of  the 
region,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  associated  w  ith 
Mr.  J.  E  Winterbottom  The  region  traversed 
passes  from  S  W.  to  N.E  ,  commencing  in  Rohil- 
kund  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  through  the  snowy  ranges,  and  terminating 
in  the  Tibetan  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  H.00O  to 
15,000  feet  on  the  upper  course  of  the  RrverSutlej. 
The  numerous  specimens  collected  were  beauti- 
fully preserved  and  carefully  ticketed,  and  they 
were  distributed  among  the  herbaria  at  Kew 
and  other  botanical  centres.  A  provisional 
catalogue  was  prepared  in  1852,  and  this  has 
now  been  revised  and  extended  by  fhe  very 
competent  aid  of  Mr.  Duthie,  who  himself 
made  extensive  tours  in  British  Garwhal,  N. 
Kumaon  and  W.  Nepal.  In  the  present  lisl  Mr. 
Duthie  enumerates  3,013  species  distributed 
amongst  1,084  genera.  Twenty-three  species  of 
Primula  are  enumerated  and  10  of  Androsace. 
whilst  among" Conifers,  Cupressus,  tornlosa,  three 
species  of  Juniper,  one  Yew,  three  Pines,  one 
Cedar,  one  Picea,  one  Tsuga  and  two  Abies  are 
included.  There  are  161  Orchids,  including  15 
species  of  Dendrobium,  six  of  Ccelogyne,  seven 
of  Calanthe,  eight  of  Habenaria,  &c.  Ferns  arc 
numerously  represented,  as  are  also  Hepaticie. 
Grasses,  Composites  and  Leguminosae  supply  the 
largest  number  of  species.  The  species  are 
enumerated  in  their  respective  natural  orders,  and 
tabular  details  are  afforded,  supplying  information 
as  to  habit  of  growth,  colour  of  flowers,  time  of 
(lowering,  locality,  elevation  above  sea-fevel  and 
geographical  distribution.  We  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  the  value  of  this  carefully  compiled 
catalogue  as  a  work  of  reference,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  excellent  index  offers  additional  facilities. 
The  work  is  published  by  Lovell,  Reeve  &  Co. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Cornish  Elm — Can  any  reader  inform  /  M.  if 
this  variety  known  as  Ulmus  campestris  ,Cornubi- 
ensis  originated  in  Cornwall,  and  by  whom  it  was 
distributed,  and  in  what  year  ? 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ash  :  B.  R.  and  S.  We  have  further  examined 
the  specimen  alluded  to  in  this  column  last 
week,  and  find  that  there  is  no  fungus  pr.  ei  I 
on  the  leaves;  the  brown  disco'ouralion  is  the 
result    of   injury   caused    by    the   scale  on    tin; 
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trunk.  A  tree  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
has  just  the  same  appearance. 

Asters  Failing  :  H.  B.  Without  seeing  a  speci- 
men, it  is  impossible  to  correctly  determine 
the  cause  of  your  plants  dying,  but  we  suspect 
it  is  due  to  the  Aster  disease,  the  result  of  a 
fungus — Erysiphe  cichoracearum.  See  our  issue 
for  June  2,  l'JO'j,  p.  355. 

Book  :  H .  B  We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject 
other  than  Vegetable  Tautology,  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  You  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  from  a  second- 
hand book  shop. 

Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  :  A  G.  If  the  growths 
are  continually  pulled  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
observed  above  the  ground,  the  rhizomes  will  in 
course  of  time  die,  because  the  essential  functions 
of  the  plants  will  be  thereby  prevented.  But 
bracken  is  capable  of  causing  you  very  much 
trouble  before  it  is  exterminated  by  such  means. 
The  best  method  to  adopt  would  be  to  trench 
the  ground  and  get  out  all  the  rhizomes  and 
roots,  after  which  the  grass  seeds  would  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  to  produce  a  good 
sward.  It  would  probably  be  also  the  cheaper 
means  in  the  end.  The  applying  of  chalk  alone 
would  not  effect  your  purpose. 

Canadian  Gardening  Paper:  D.  R.  The  Canadian 
Horticulturist,  507-508,  Manning  Chambers, 
Toronto,    Canada. 

Celery  Diseased  :  J.  L.  Your  plants  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus,  Cercospora  apii.  See  answer  to 
H.S.,  in  our  last  issue. 

Debating  Society  :  H.  R.  M.  Apply  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Ilford  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  D.  J.  Hill,  31,  Selborne  Road,  Ilford.  The 
horticultural  instructor  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex is  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth. 

Eucharis  Plant:  II'.  Cookson.  We  have  illus- 
trated many  very  fine  specimen  plants  of 
Eucharis  grandiflora  in  these  pages,  at  various 
times,  but  of  most  other  plants  showing  skilful 
cultivation  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
graphs for  inspection  from  any  of  our  readers. 

Evergreens  for  Borders  in  Sunderland  : 
Doubtful.  Have  the  border  thoroughly  broken  up 
and  well  manured  before  planting  is  attempted, 
as  the  roots  of  the  old  Sycamore  trees  will  have 
robbed  the  soil  of  plant  food.  Arrange  your 
specimens  in  groups  of  say  five  to  twelve,  or 
even  more,  plants,  because  the  effect  of  a  colony 
of  one  species  is  much  more  pronounced  than 
that  produced  by  the  mixed  system  of  planting. 
The  undermentioned  plants  are  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  Two  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs 
for  your  purpose  are  Berberis  Darwinii  and  B. 
stenophyl'a  ;  a  third  Barberry,  B.  aquifolium, 
might  be  included  on  account  of  its  perfect 
hardihood  and  brownish-crimson  foliage  in 
winter.  Fhillyrea  decora  (P.  Vilmoriniana)  is 
an  easily  grown  handsome  species  with  tiny 
white,  hawthorn-scented  flowers  crowded  round 
the  previous  year's  wood  in  spring.  The  golden- 
le  i\  ed  form  of  the  common  broad-leaved  Privet 
will  give  colour  all  the  year  through,  and  is 
a  good  shrub  for  town  gardens.  Crataegus 
pyracantlia,  the  evergreen  fire  thorn,  and 
Olearia  Haastii,  the  New  Zealand  Daisy 
bush,  are  both  good  plants  for  your  purpose. 
The  Handsworth  and  other  strong  growing- 
varieties  of  the  common  Box — Buxus  semper- 
virens — would  flourish,  and  also  the  green  and 
variegated  forms  of  Elasagnus  pungens.  The 
Skimmias  are  hardy,  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
pleasing  in  foliage,  flower  and  berry.  Aucuba 
japonica  is  an  accommodating  shrub,  but  is 
especially  effective  on  sunny  borders.  Cytisus 
albus  and  C.  scoparius  (white  and  yellow  Brooms 
respectively),  as  well  as  the  varieties  praecox 
and  Andreanus,  also  Cytisus  biflorus,  are  very 
hardy  and  floriferous.  Yucca  recurva  is  a  hand- 
some foliage  plant  for  the  front  part  of  the 
border,  and  at  flowering  time  is  particularly 
ornamental.  Hollies  should  be  planted  freely, 
especially  such  varieties  of  the  type  as 
Hodginsii,  camellisefolia,  platyphylla  Golden 
Queen,  aureo  marginata  bromelu  folia,  argentea 
marginata  "Silver  Queen,"  and  argentea 
meJio-picta  (albo  picta).  If  your  soil  is  free 
from  lime  many  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  such 
as  Cynthia,  H.  W.  Sargeant,  Ascot  Brilliant, 
Gomer  Waterer,  Viscountess  Powerscourt, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Countess  of  Tanker- 
ville  should  be  included.  Wherever  Rhodo- 
dendrons succeed  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribunda 
should  be  grown.     Ulex  europcea  fl.  pi.  (double- 


flowered  gorse),  Quercus  ilex  and  Osmanthus 
ilicifolius  variegatus  are  hardy  and  ornamental. 
If  you  wish  to  include  a  few  Conifers  those  here 
mentioned  are  particularly  hardy :  Cupressus 
nootkatensis,  C.  Lawsoniana,  C.-L.  lutea,  C.-L. 
Silver  Queen,  C.-L.  argentea,  Retinospora 
obtusa  aurea,  R.-o.  filifera,  R.-o.  gracilis,  R. 
pisifera  squarrosa,  &c.  Of  Yews,  Taxus  baccata 
elegantissima  and  T.-b.  aurea  are  the  best. 
Thuya  occidentalis  Unci,  T.-o.  Ellwangeriana 
are  effective. 
Grapes  Diseased  :  L.  G.  R.  and  R.  S.  0.  The 
berries  are  affected  with  the  grape  spot  disease, 
the  work  of  a  fungus,  Glceosporium  ampelopha- 
gum.  The  lateral  sent  by  R.  S.  0.  is  also 
affected  by  the  disease.  The  diseased  berries 
must  be  all  cut  out  and  burned  Dredging  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  should  bi  practised  on  the 
shoots  and  leaves  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  A 
small  quantity  of  quicklime  should  be  mixed 
with  the  sulphur  on  the  second  applicaiion,  and 
the  quantity  should  be  increased  each  time  until 
the  proportion  of  lime  and  sulphur  is  about 
equal.  It  has  been  found  of  service  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  branches  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  when  the  vine  is  resting.  The  use  of  rich 
stable  manure  is  stated  to  render  the  vines 
susceptible  to  this  disease.  All  fallen  leaves  and 
prunings  should  be  collected  and  burned. 

Grubs  in  Soil  :  F.  F.  The  grubs  can  be  destroyed 
by  baking  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  your  pot 
plants,  make  a  hole  in  the  soil  near  the  side  of 
the  pots  and  pour  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  6-inch 
pot.  Close  the  holes  after  the  application  has 
been  made  and  keep  the  plants  in  the  shade  for 
a  week  afterwards.  Caution :  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  highly  inflammable  and  poisonous. 

Heavy  Tomato  Fruit  :  G.  G.  Your  fruit  weigh- 
ing 1  lb.  6  ozs.  is  not  a  recotd  weight  for  a 
Tomato.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April 
26,  1902,  p.  279,  an  illustration  was  given  of  a 
fruit  which  weighed  1  lb.  10  ozs.  That  specimen 
was  grown  by  Mr.  Burgess  at  Knovvle. 

Judging  Exhibits  at  Flower  Shows  :  /.  IF. 
The  system  you  recommend  is  already  practised 
at  Shrewsbury  and  some  other  large  exhibitions, 
where  the  points  awarded  each  dish  in  the  large 
fruit  classes  are  tabled  and  exhibited  to  the 
public.  Whether  this  system  could  be  usefully 
extended  to  the  smaller  classes  at  such  shows, 
and  to  Rose  exhibitions  is  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency and  convenience.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  in  cases  where  the  list  of  points 
awarded  is  not  published,  the  actual  awarding 
of  the  prizes  may  possibly  have  been  determined 
by  point-judging.  When  the  judges  approach 
a  competitive  class  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be,  they  have  to  consider  whether  the  differences 
in  the  exhibits  are  markedly  distinct  or  not, 
and  if  the  competition  is  good,  the  only  safe 
course  for  them  to  adopt  is  to  agree  upon  a 
standard  and  "  point  "  the  different  constituents 
of  the  best  exhibits.  But  in  other  cases  where 
there  is  considerable  disparity  between  the  pro- 
duce shown  and  the  order  of  the  prize  exhibits  can 
therefore  be  easily  determined  upon  examina- 
tion, there  is  not  the  same  need  for  point-judging, 
though  in  theory  this  may  always  be  held  to  be 
desirable.  We  quite  agree  with  your  opinion 
that  the  quality  of  size  is  frequently  over- 
appraised  at  horticultural  shows,  and  that  the 
practice  of  showing  a  few  flowers  of  new 
varieties  of  Rose  obtained  from  maiden  plants 
may  be  misleading  to  visitors  who  attend  exhibi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  varieties 
that  appear  to  them  desirable  for  cultivation 
in  their  own  garden.  These  are  disadvantages 
connected  with  exhibitions  that  have  long  been 
recognised  and  freely  discussed.  Those  respon- 
sible for  the  holding  of  such  shows  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  duty  to  minimise  these  and  other 
disadvantages  as  much  as  possible.  Whether 
they  could  be  entirely  prevented  is  doubtful,  and 
in  any  case  we  think  the  good  arising  from  pro- 
perly conducted  horticultural  shows  is  sufficient 
to  outweigh  such  evils.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  amateurs  to  learn  that  whilst  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  best 
exhibitions,  and  to  take  note  of  varieties  that  ex- 
cite their  admiration,  it  is  essential  that,  before 
they  decide  to  cultivate  such  varieties  in  their 
own  gardens,  information  should  be  sought  as 
to  their  habit  of  growth,  strength  of  constitution, 
and  general  fitness  for  cultivation  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  would  be  expected  to 
grow. 


Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.      Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown  in, 
and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens  which 
show  the  character  of  the  variety.     By  neglecting 
these  precautions  correspondents  add  greatly  to 
our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect 
determinations.     Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  numbers. 
Miss    R.     Apple    Harvey's     Wiltshire    Defiance 
(a  grand  fruit). —  II'.  O.  S.     1,  Minchull  Crab  ; 
2,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  3,   not  recognised  ;  4-, 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;   5,   Greave's    Pippin  ;  6, 
Bedfordshire    Foundling. — C.    A.    B.       Apple 
Summer  Strawberry.  The  Nectarine  wascrushed. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  fully  grown, 
but  not  perfectly  ripe  when  packed,   and  they 
should  be  sent  in  a  separate  package. — F.  A  .  T. 
1.  Malster  ;  2,  Cellini  Pippin;  3,  Lord  Suffield  ; 

4,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  5,  Gra\  en- 
stein  ;  G,  Emperor  Alexander. — A.  J  F.,  Leam- 
ington. Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. — H.  G. 
1  and  4,  Dutch  Codlin ;  2,  Grenadier;  3, 
Alfriston. — Sleath  1  and  3,  Worcester  Pear- 
main  ;  2,  Scarlet  Pearmain. 

Names  of  Plants:  Winterhome.  1,  Camellia 
japonica;  2,  send  when  in  flower;  3,  Phyllo- 
cactus  species,  but  no  flowers  are  sent ;  4,  Agave 
americana  variegata ;  5,  send  later  when  in 
flower  ;  6,  Crataegus  sp.  ;  7,  Cotoneaster  frigida  ; 

5,  the  specimen  is  insufficient  ;  9,  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegated  variety  ;  10,  Isolepis  gra- 
cilis syn.  Scirpus  setaceus  ;  11,  Oplismenus 
Burmannii  (Panicum  variegatum). — o.  L.  B. 
Tecoma  radicans,  a  well-known  North  American 
plant,  Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniacese. — Miss  C.  Par- 
nassia  palustris,  but  the  leaf  sent  is  not  that  of 
this  species. — T.  G.,  Buntingford.  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum. —  IF.  E.  L.  1,  Carex  sp.  ;  2, 
Dactylis  glomerata,  variegated  variety ;  3, 
Rivinia  humulis. — I.  S.  E.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  the  Arum  from  the  berries  alone  ;  an 
inflorescence  and  leaf  are  required. — Rayner. 
1,  Helianthusmultiflorus  ;  2,  Helianthusrigidus. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  when  naming  such 
scraps  as  these  specimens. — G.  IF.  L.  You 
send  more  than  the  regular  number.  1,  Melia 
Azedarach  ;  2,  Moorea  bicolor  ;  3,  Bankinia  sp. ; 
4,  not  recognised;  5,  Eriobotrya  japonica ;  0, 
Eugenia  sp.,  flowers  required  to  identify,  8, 
Persea  gratissima  ;  9,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de 
Versailles;  10,  Pyrus  \ria;  11,  Pyrus  Aria  var. 
— '_'  E.  F.  Eria  flava.— L.  IF.  Why  not  num- 
ber your  specimens  ?  The  trailing  plant  is 
Linaria  Cymbalaria.  The  Heath  with  the 
decussate  leaves  is  the  common  Ling,  Calluna 
vulgaris  ;  the  other  is  Erica  cinerea,  the  Scotch 
Heather.—/.  M.  3,  Trifolium  arvense ;  4, 
Apium  graveolens  ;  5,  Hieracium  umbellatum. 
Thanks  for  the  contribution  of  two  shillings  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The 
names  of  Pears  will  be  published  next  week. 

Nursery  Business  :  E.  H.  The  amount  of  your 
capital  being  so  small,  it  will  be  better  to  culti- 
vate some  speciality,  which  will  depend  upon 
the  experience  you  obtain  in  the  meantime. 

Pears  Failing  to  Keep  Well  :  A.  F.  H.  The 
Pears  should  not  have  been  gathered  in  so  green 
a  condition  as  you  mention.  They  should  be 
harvested  when  they  can  be  readily  parted 
from  the  stalk,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  lift- 
ing them  in  the  hand.  With  regard  to  your 
other  question,  we  should  not  advise  your  com- 
mencing business  if  you  have  no  experience, 
but  providing  you  know  something  of  the  trade 
you  could  start  in  a  small  way  with  the  capital 
you  mention.  It  would  be  better  to  work  in  the 
nursery  for  a  time  as  an  assistant  and  save  your 
money,  than  to  risk  losing  it  when  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  marketing  and  selling. 


Communications  Received. — A.  Spriging  (your  letter  has 
been  forwarded — Galbraith,  Bethune  ,&.  Co.  (many  thanks, 
the  news  was  published  in  these  pages  a  fortnight  ago) — 
C.  Sprenger  (many  thanks)— F.  M.^H.  W.— P.  VV.  (photo- 
graphs with  thanks)— J.  Mc— J.  W.— L.  E.  S.— T.  M.— 
H.  P.— T.  W.  C— J.  W.  G.— W.  H.  C.-B.  L.— I.  L.  R.- 
G.  H.  C— W.  and  S.—  J.  G.  W.—  C.  P.  R.— C.  R.—  \V.  II  — 
J.  T.-S.  A.— W.  F.  G.— F.  B.— VV.  P.-J.  D.  G.— J.  C— 
J.  A.,  Beira  (photographs)— A.  W.  Sutton — K.  M. 

For  Market  an.l  Weather  Rep  rts  see  page  x. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


OCHNA     MULTIFLORA,    A    TROPICAL    EVERGREEN    SHRUB,     SHOWING    THE    YELLOW    CALYCES     AND 

BLACK    FRUITS    ON    A    RED,    FLESHY    RECEPTACLE. 

{Sketched  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  from  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.   Turner,  Slough. j 
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FRUIT-GROWERS,    THE 

GOVERNMENT,   AND 

THE    RAILWAYS. 

AN  interesting  correspondence  has  been 
going  on  lately  in  the  Times.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  C.  Radcliffe  Cooke, 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partmental Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  fruit  industry,  urged 
the  formation  of  a  special  department  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  two  sub-depart- 
ments, one  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  industry, 
the  other  to  form  and  supervise  a  special 
experimental  fruit-farm.  The  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  waited 
on  by  a  representative  deputation  to  urge 
him  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  The  results  were  not  encour- 
aging. The  Government  i-  pledged  to  eco- 
nomy and  to  reduce  taxation,  and  does  not 
see  its  way  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee.  So  far  as  these  objects 
can  be  effected  by  co-operation  among  tin- 
persons  concerned,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
better  to  rely  on  private  enterprise  than  to 
invoke  Government  aid.  But  there  are  other 
matters  that  only  a  central  government 
armed  with  the  necessary  powers  can  accom- 


plish— such,  for  instance,  as  the  enforcement 
of  measures  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  diseases,  so  far  as  that  may  In- 
possible,  or  to  stamp  out  the  pests  when 
they  have  been  introduced.  Individuals,  or 
even  associations  of  individuals,  can  only 
render  imperfect  aid  in  such  matters,  or  it 
may  be  that  their  efforts  might  prove  futile. 
The  phylloxera  spread  far  and  wide  in  spite 
of  the  mosl  strin  ;rni  Government  restric- 
tions. Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  instances  the 
Pear  midge,  which,  he  savs,  though  we  think 
he  must  be  mistaken,  has  only  been  known 
in  this  country  for  twenty  years.  At  any  rate 
he  says,  had  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  thai 
day  possessed  such  a  department  as  he  advo- 
cate-, the  existence  ami  habitat  of  this  pesl 
would  have  been  known,  and  precautions 
would  have  been  taken  against  its  introduction 
or  to  secure  its  extermination.  Now,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  very  many  similar  instances, 
the  pest  was  described  and  figured  years  ago 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  foremost  ex- 
perts  [see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  14, 
1888,  p.  45].  The  difficulty  is,  or  has  been,  to 
get  people  to  read,  and  more  especially  to  heed 
what  they  read.  Thanks  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
to  the  County  Council  schools  and  lecturers, 
there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  the  coming  generation  will  be 

better  lilled  to  deal  with  these  matters  than 
their  predecessors.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  numerous 
colleges  and  stations,  to  whose  labours  we 
have  so  often  to  allude,  furnish  an  excel- 
lent example-,  which  we  might  follow  with 
great   advantage  in  this  country. 

Another    subject    of   great    importance    to 
fruit  growers  is  raised  by  Mr.  Cecil  Hooper. 
IB-  does  nol  do  more  than  allude  to  th< 
charged   by    the   railway   companies,   and   in 
this  perhaps  he  is  wise,  as  the  companies  have 
to   make  a  living  a>  well  as  the  fruit  growers, 
and  their  shareholdi  rs  have  as  much  right 
for  consideration  as  the  growers.    A  fair  com- 
promise is  all  that  can  be  expected  between 
conflicting   interests.     Motorcars   and  canals 
will  sooner  or  latt  r  compete  so  keenly  with 
the   railways    thai    tin-    public,    at    least,    will 
gain  by  the  competition.    Mr.  Hooper's  com- 
plaint is  mainly  directed  against  the  late  ar- 
rival of  the  fruit-trains,  the  possible  loss  of 
a    market,    and    tin-    certain    deteriorati 
quality   of   the    fruit  by   delays    in    delivery. 
Mr.    Hooper    cites   instances    where    Straw- 
berries which   arrived  at  Covcnt   Garden  at 
ten  in  the  morning  sold  at  nine  shillings  the 
peck,  whilst  at   11.45  the  price  had  fallen  to 
4s.  6d.  and  5s.     This  is  no  doubt  very  griev- 
ous to  the  grower  whose  fruit  arrived  late, 
but  it  must   be  remembered  also  that  if  all 
the  fruit  were  delivered  early  the  price  would 
also  be  low  in  proportion,  and,  again,  there 
is,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London, 
and  doubtless  of  other  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation,   no    reason    why    farmers    and    fruit 
growers   should  not   co-operate  and  be  their 
own  carriers  by  motor-traction,  and  by  steam 
boats  w  here  rivers  and  canals  are  available. 
Wholesome  competition  of  this  kind  would 
doubtless    induce   the   railway   companies   to 
reconsider    their    tariffs    and    increase    their 
speed.     Mr.  Hooper  concludes  his  letter  with 
the  following  recommendations  : — 

'•  Parliament  should  deal  with  the  railways  in 
the  matter  of  their  carriage  of  perishable  pro- 
duce as  to  :  — 


(1)  Reclassification,  based  on  trouble  given, 
amount  of  handling,  and  space  taken  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  liability  to  claim. 

(2)  Efficient  care  should  be  given  to  all 
goods,  independent  of  rate. 

(3)  The  railways  should  be  held  responsibli 
to  deliver  in  reasonable  time  ;  and  (4)  to  deliver 
the  proper  quantity. 

(5)  Temporary      "glut     rates"      should     be 
allowed  when  there  is  a  very  abundant  crop,  in 
order  to  carry  the  fruit  cheaply  to  greate  1 
tances  and  to  market,  to  avoid  fruit  being   left 
unpicked  and  wasted. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Trade  should  put  in  force 
their  existing  powers  in  case  of  breaches  of  the 
law  by  the  railway  companies. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  produce,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  arbitrator  in  dis- 
putes between  the  producer  and  the  railway. 

The  English  fruit  grower  asks  for  fair  play 
arid  to  be  treated  as  well  as  the  foreigner,  and 
believes  the  railways  by  granting  greater  facili- 
ties and  cheaper  rates  would  not  only  benefit 
this  valuable  and  important  industry,  but  that 
the  railways  would  be  more  prosperous,  and  in. 
creased  dividends  would  be  earned  for  the  share- 
holders." 

In  a  subsequent  number,  Mr.  Pratt  tra- 
verses some  of  Mr.  Hooper's  specific  state- 
ment- by  reference-  to  the  records  of  the  rail- 
way companies.  Mr.  Pratt  further  intimates 
that  the  delay  in  delivery  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  railway  companies  : — 

"  The  evidence  given  before  the  two  com- 
mittees proved  that,  whatev.  1  tin  actual  short- 
comings of  the  railways,  the  fault  for  this  late 
delivery  is  far  from  being  entirely  due  to  them. 
It  was  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  fruit- 
growers generally  send  their  consignments  to 
the  local  station  only  at  the  last  moment,  so 
that  difficulties  occur  in  handling  them,  and 
the  delay  of  trains  in  starting  is  unavoidable. 
Then,  when  the  railway-vans  take  the  coi 
ments  to  the  London  markets,  they  may  be  kept 
waiting  for  several  hours  owing  either  to  the 
congestion  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  or,  alter- 
natively, to  the  relut  tance  of  the  salesmen  to 
accept  delivery  when  the  market  is  over-sup- 
plied and  previous  consignments  have  made 
poor  ptiees.  Concerning  such  delays  Mr.  Ym- 
W.  Hill,  general  manager  of  the  S.  luth- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  said  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Fruit  Industry  :  '  That  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  and  very  expensive  to  the  com] 
seeing  that  the  vans  cannot  get  back  to  take  a 
second  load,  and  it  also  causes  delay  at  the 
railway  by  not  clearing  away  the  second  lot  of 
fruit  that  comes  in.'  " 


PROPAGATION  IN  SEPTEMBER 
AND  OCTOBER. 
In  the  present  month,  as  in  August,  great  use 
may  be  made  of  the  mild  hot-bed  in  the  open 
air  for  the  propagation  of  the  under-mentioned 
plants,  which  are  largely  employed  in  the  flower 
garden  and  greenhouse.  Some  of  them  winter 
sufficiently  well  in  store  pots  of  from  6  to  8 
inches  diameter,  filled  with  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  and  surfaced  with  clean  silver  sand,  or 
washed  sea  sand.  If  space  will  permit,  how- 
ever, better  results  are  obtained  by  potting  the 
rooted  cuttings  singly  in  large  or  small  60's,  in 
which  they  may  be  kept  till  the  spring  or  plant- 
ing-out time,  according  as  may  seem  desirable,  or, 
should  the  plants  be  required  to  furnish  cuttings 
for  early  spring  propagation,  a  slight  re-potting 
may  become  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  January.  A  mild  hot-bed,  i.e.,  one  that  will 
afford  a  "bottom  heat  of  75°,  is  best  made  of 
freshly-fallen  tree  leaves,  but,  failing  'hese, 
those  left  over  from  the  previous  autumn  will 
do  if  mixed  with  long  stable  litter  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  bed  must  be  made  one  foot 
wider   and   longer  than   the  garden   fiamcs   that 
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will  be  placed  thereon,  and  the  materials  should 
be  firmly  trodden,  and  when  the  frame  is  in 
position  other  leaves  should  be  added  so  as  to 
bring  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  within  6  inches 
of  the  lights.  Some  gardeners  plunge  the  cut- 
ting pots  directly  into  the  leaves  ;  others  place 
a  6-inch  layer  of  finely-sifted  coal  ashes  or  half- 
decayed  leaves  over  the  last-named  material,  in 
which  to  plunge  the  pots. 

In  such  beds  can  be  rooted  the  following:  — 
Cuphea  platycentra,  Verbenas  in  variety. 
Petunias,  Ageratum  in  variety,  Bouvardia  (roots 
and  cuttings  of  the  top  growths),  Gazania,  Gna- 
phalium,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Angelonia, 
Anthemis,  Veronica,  Coleus,  Senecio,  Solanums, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Chelorie. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  employed 
in  flower  beds  in  the  dimmer  are  the  better  for 

nimintmimTiiiiini'n  n 


stronger  shoots  for  the  spring  propagation  than 
old  store  plants,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  same  applies  to  Iresines,  but,  per- 
haps, to  a  lesser  degree. 

If  plants  of  Sempervivum  tabulaeforme,  Eche- 
veria  metallica,  or  others  are  in  bloom  in  the 
open  ground,  some  of  them  m.iv  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  be  potted  in  sandy  loam,  and 
stood  in  a  sunny  house  that  is  well  ventilated 
daily  ;  they  will  then  set  their  flowers,  and  ripen 
their   seeds,   which  is   unlikely  to  Occur  out  of 

'I :s    in    this   country.        When   ripe,    sow    the 

seeds,  after  allowing  them  to  become  dry  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  nice  plants  will  be  secured 
for  the  following   \  ear. 

S<  Is  of  I. ilium  Thunbergianum,  and  L. 
tenuifolium  often  occur  in  the  ripe  state  on  the 
plants.     The  capsules   should   be   eathered,   and 
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being  rooted  in  prepared  beds  of  sandy  soil  in 
full  sunshine,  as  early  in  September  as  it 
tray  be  possible  to  obtain  firm,  well-matured 
shoots  from  the  top  and  exposed  parts  of  the 
plants.  The  varieties  usually  grown  for  green- 
house decoration,  viz.,  the  fine  large-flowered 
Zonals  and  the  Ivy-leafed,  may  be  equally  suc- 
cessfully rooted  in  these  open-air  beds  as  under 
glass  or  in  the  mild  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
are  more  robust,  and  the  losses  fewer. 

In  the  warm  bed,  cuttings  formed  of  two- 
year-old  shoots  of  Ficus  elastica,  Dracaena  stem 
slabs,  and  underground  tubers  may  be  rooted  ; 
also  Phygelius  capensis.  Iresines  and  Alternati- 
theras,  both  require  more  warmth  than  is 
afforded  by  the  mild  hot-bed,  say,  a  bottom 
warmth  of  80u  and  top  heat  of  70°.  These 
earlv    struck    Alternantheras    afford    better    and 


dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  peat  and  leafmould,  in 
which  they  will  germinate  in  about  four  weeks. 
Seeds  of  L.  auratum,  L.  giganteum,  and  others 
take  a  year,  or  even  longer,  to  appear  above 
ground.  The  wooden  box  is,  in  the  case  of 
Lilies,  a  better  receptacle  for  the  soil  than  pots 
or  pans.  A  waimth  of  55J  is  required  to  ger- 
minate  the   seed. 

A  shady  border,  prepared  by  digging  and 
adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  and 
having  some  well-rotted  leafmould  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  may  be  made  of  use  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cuttings  of  Centaurea  candidissirua,  C. 
gymnocarpa,  Pentstemons,  Pansies,  Violas,  ano 
Phloxes,   both   shrubby  and   prostrate   species. 

A  sort  of  cold  bed  is  employed  on  'he  Con- 
tinent for  the  purpos?  of  wintering  cuttings  that 


need  protection,  and  in  these  may  be  put  at 
this  season  Roses,  Kerria,  Honeysuckles,  Hy. 
drangeas,  Dianthus,  Lilac,  Aubrietia,  Laurel, 
shrubby  Veronicas,  &c.  It  is  usual  to  surround 
these  beds  with  sheep  hurdles,  matted  thcklv 
with  straw,  in  order  to  keep  out  frost  and  cold 
winds,  and  to  cover  them  at  night  time  with 
mats,  formed  either  of  straw  or  bast.  Such 
beds  should  be  kept  at  about  40u  to  45°  Fahr. 

Cuttings  of  many  kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs 
and  others  may  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
laid  upon  beds  of  almost  spent  tan,  old  Melon 
beds,  and  the  like,  which  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  that  will  favour  the  formation 
of  roots.  Euonymus  japonicus,  E.  radicans, 
Aucuba,  Weigelia.  &c,  may  be  propagated  in 
this  manner.  The  French  call  such  lukewarm 
beds  couche  sourdc,  and  use  them  extensively  for 
striking  cuttings  of  shrubs  from  soft  shoots, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  such  plants  as  Bam- 
boos, Yucca,  Arundo,  &c,  from  cress  sections 
of  the  stems. 

The  following  species  of  shrubs  may  now  be 
layered:  —  Rhamnus,  Viburnum  [Laurestinus], 
Magnolia,  Spiraea,  Rhododendrons,  and  Aucu- 
bas.  Rhododendrons  raised  from  layers  as  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  the  finer  varieties  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  in  readiness  for  grafting  under  glass 
Bud  the  female  Aucuba  with  the  male  kind  in 
these  months,  in  order  that  when  the  female  blos- 
soms appear,  they  may  become  fertilised,  and 
furnish  an  abundance  ol  shining  scarlet  berries 
in  the  winter  months. 

Seeds. — Sow  for  late  flowering  seeds  of  Pri- 
mula, Calceolaria  herbacea,  and  Cinerarias  of 
the  various  sections.    /•'.  M. 


ENCEPHALARTOS 
ALTENSTEINII. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  (reproduced  at  fig.  84) 
of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Encephalartos  Alten- 
steinii.  The  plant,  with  many  more  of  the  same 
and  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  growing  in  th<- 
garden  of  Mr.  Sraartt.in  the  Uitenhage  division  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  is  estimated  to  be  considerably 
over  100  years  old.  It  has  survived  a  good  many 
bush-tires,  and  the  aged  trunk  is  charred  like  a 
cinder fron  Jthe  biseto  a  point  at  about  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  agreat  curiosity  owing  to  theoff- 
sli.it  which  is  invariably  termed  the  Piccaninny 
— growing,  as  it  does,  similar  to  the  way  a  Kaffir 
mother  carries  her  child.  Mr.  Smartt  is  a  great 
admirer  of  these  uncommon  plants,  and  is  never 
tired  of  collecting  aged,  quaint,  and  new  speci- 
mens, or  relating  his  experiences  concerning  their 
characteristics  and  peculiarities.  Situated  some 
25  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  it  is  a  locality 
of  beautiful  scenery  and  botanical  interest.  A 
fine  river  runs  through  the  farm,  and  the  lovely 
Van  Staadens  Gorge  is  quite  close.  Miss  North 
visited  the  farm  and  district,  and  her  notes 
are,  I  believe,  preserved  in  the  library  at  the 
Royal   Gardens,  Kew,     Harry  Rabjohn. 


THE    PRIMULAS    OF    CHINA. 

(Conti)iued  from  page  102.) 

In  height,  (  hinese  Primulas  range  from  half 
an  inch  in  P.  Pumilio  to  3  feet  or  more  id 
P.  pulverulenta.  The  first-named  has  bright 
rose-pink  flowers,  which  expand  immediately 
the  snow  melts,  forming  lovely  carpets  in  the 
moist,  grassy  belts.  So  minute  is  the  plant 
that  it  is  neaih  impossible  to  find  it  when  in 
fruit  or  out  of  Mower,  and,  even  when  in  flowerj 
it   is   tedious   work   gathering   specimens. 

P.  pulverulenta,  on  the  other  hind,  is  seen 
from  afar,  and  once  seen,  never  forgotten.  This 
new  species  has  already  many  friend,  in  this 
country,  and  is,  I  venture  to  prcdi  t,  destined 
to  become  in  the  near  future  the  most  highly- 
prized  of  all  hardy  Primulas,  It  is  in  the  way 
of,  but  distinct  from  and  superior  to,  P. 
japonica  [see  fig.  85,  p.  20]  no  'uglier  praise  can 
be  given.     The  cultural  reqoirements    -i  T.  pnl- 
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Fig.  85.— the  primulas  of  china:   p.  japonica,  hardy  perennial;  colour  of  flowers,  magenta. 

(For  text  sue  page  206.) 
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verulenta  are  those  of  P.  japonica,  and  all  who 
succeed  with  the  latter  will  have  no  difficulty 
with  the  new  plant.  In  vigour,  size,  and  colour 
of  flowers,  P.  pulverulenta  equals  the  best  forms 
of  the  Japanese  Primrose,  whilst  its  tall  scapes, 
iften  with  nine  separate  whorls  of  flowers,  are 
dense'y  clothed  with  white  farina.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  this  latter  character,  combined 
with  all  the  good  qualities  of  P.  japonica,  that 
P.  pulverulenta  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  family  of  Primroses  hardy  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  fact  about  Primulas, 
and  one  that  is  of  much  horticultural  signifi- 
cance, namely,  that  many  species  are  little 
better  than  biennials,  and  onlv  succeed  under 
cultivation  when  treated  as  such.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  many  of  the  strong-growing 
bog-loving  species,  such,  for  example,  as  P. 
sikkimensis,  P.  Wilsoni,  and  P.  vittata  [see  fig. 
87,  p.  209].  A  great  many  of  the  Chino-Hima- 
layan  species  really  belong  to  this  category,  but 
such  as  P.  Veitchii  and  P.  pulverulenta  are  ab- 
solutely perennial. 

Comparisons  are  ever  invidious,  and  if  any 
are  entered  into  here  it  is  not  with  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  disparage  the  merits  of  Primu- 
las found  in  countries  other  than  China.  To 
do  so  would  be  absurd.  In  P.  sinensis  China 
supplies  what  is  probably  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  whole  Primrose  family.  For 
about  sixty  years  this  was  the  only  species 
of  Primula  known  from  the  Flowery  Land,  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  the  habitat 
of  even  this  species  was  unknown  until  about 
three  decades  ago.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
late  Chas.  Maries,  when  collecting  for  Messrs. 
Veitch,  introduced  from  Ichang  the  now  well- 
known  P.  obconica.  About  1889  two  other 
species,  P.  Forbesii  and  P  Poissoni,  were  sent 
to  France  by  Pere  Delavay,  and  shortly  after- 
wards these  got  into  cultivation  in  this  countrv. 

To  these  four  species  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, the  writer,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  19 
more  species.  Several  of  these  are  quite  new. 
and  all  have  flowered  in  this  country.  Many 
of  these  new-comers  hive  been  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  Messrs.  Veitch's  exhibit  of  new 
Primulas  at  the  Temple  Show  will  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Various  systems  of  classification  have  been 
devised  and  adopted  by  botanists  who  have 
dealt  with  the  Primula  family.  All  such  sys- 
tems are  more  or  less  useful,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  specific  affinity,  and  a  classification 
based  on  habitat  will  probably  be  of  most  in- 
terest to  plant  lovers.  The  Chinese  Primulas 
easily  lend  themselves  to  such  grouping,  and 
we  may  divide  them  into  Limestone,  Woodland, 
and  Grassland  species.  These  groups  are  very 
unequal,  85  per  cent  of  the  species  falling  into 
the  last-named  group. 

I.  Limestone. — The  most  noteworthy  member 
of  this  group,  and  the  only  one  in  cultivation, 
is  P.  sinensis.  So  much  has  been  written  about 
this  favourite  that  there  is  really  nothing  left 
to  tell.  I  may  perhaps  remind  readers  that 
in  a  wild  state  this  plant  is  a  true  perennial,  and 
occurs  on  bare  ledges  and  niches  of  cliffs  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  gets  but  very,  very 
little  moisture.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  flowers 
are  of  a  uniform  mauve  pink,  and  I  never  saw 
any  variation  in  colour — not  even  an  Albino  ! 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  wide  range  of  colour  we  find  in 
this  plant  under  cultivation.  In  late  January 
and  February  the  cliffs  around  Ichang,  where 
this  plant  has  its  home,  are  a  delightful  picture. 
After  flowering,  the  flower-stalk  becomes  nega- 
tively heliotropic  (turns  away  from  the  light), 
an  interesting  biological  character  which  the 
plant  appears  to  have  lost  under  long  cultiva- 
tion. 

P.    yunnanensis,   P.    pulchella   and    P.    brae- 


teata  are  three  of  Delavay's  "finds"  belonging 
to  this  category  of  Limestone  species.  P.  brac- 
teata  is  a  truly  extraordinary  species  with  a 
woody  stem  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil, 
and  8  inches  to  1  foot  long.  The  flowers  are 
pink,   of  small  size. 

II.  Woodland. — This,  like  the  preceding,  is  a 
small  group,  comprising  fewer  than  a  dozen 
species.  P.  ovalifolia  and  P.  sonchifolia  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking.  From  Central  to 
Western  China  (about  1,000  miles),  between 
3,000  and  8,000  feet,  the  first-named  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  to  China  what  P.  vulgaris  is 
to  this  country.  P.  sonchifolia  connects  up 
with  P.  ovalifolia  at  8,000  feet,  and  extends  to 
11,000    feet.     Both   species    have    large    violet- 


tivation.  P.  calliantha  is  a  denizen  of  the  Pine- 
woods  of  Western  Yunnan,  where  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Delavay.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
in  many  respects  resembling  P.  nivalis.  P. 
deflexa,  P.  Viali,  P.  Giraldi,  P.  nutans,  P.  belli- 
difolia,  and  P.  cernua  are  all  found  growing  in 
thin  woods  and  shrubberies  at  considerable  ele- 
vations. These  species  form  a  curious  group, 
having  the  flowers  arranged  in  a  dense  cone- 
shaped  head  ;  the  pedicels  are  very  short  and 
the  corollas  deflexed.  The  flowers  are  of  varying 
shades  of  violet-purple  or  blue,  and  are  very 
sweet-scented.  The  scapes  are  often  \\  feet 
high.  P.  deflexa,  P.  nutans,  P.  belhdifolia,  and 
P.  ovalifolia  are  the  only  members  of  the  wood- 
land group  as  yet  in  cultivation. 


Fig.  S6. — the.  primulas  of  china:   an  imi'koved  form  of  p.  obconica. 


purple  flowers.  Owing  to  some  unknown  rea- 
son (possibly  excessive  rainfall)  both  these 
species  apparently  fail  to  produce  good  seeds. 
The  capsules  swell  up  well,  but  burst  before 
the  seeds  are  mature.  The  green  immature  seeds 
may  be  seen  in  the  ruptured  capsule,  and 
though  several  attempts  were  made  with  these 
"  seeds,"  all  failed  to  grow. 

The  introduction  of  P.  oyalifolia  was  accom- 
plished by  bringing  to  this  country  living  plants 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ichang.  P.  Ovali- 
folia flowered  at  Coombe  Wood  last  year,  aud 
was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1905, 
vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  62,  Suppl.  Unfortunately,  this 
lovely  plant  so  far  reluses  to  thrive  under  cul- 


III.  Grassland. — The  term,  "  Grassland,"  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  is  used  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  more  comprehensive  one  is  not 
forthcoming.  Under  this  heading  are  grouped 
all  the  species  of  Chinese  Primulas  which  in- 
habit open  places,  whether  it  be  grassland, 
marshland,  woodland  glades,  or  bare  rocks  in 
the  higher  Alpine  regions.  As  members  of  this 
group  extend  practically  from  the  sea-level  to  the 
limits  of  vegetation,  it  will  conduce  to  clearness 
if  some  sort  of  sub-division  be  made.  Fortu- 
nately, the  species  lend  themselves  to  this,  and 
we  may  conveniently  group  all  found  below 
8,500  as  Temperate  species.  Those  found  ab  ve 
8,500  we  may  cesi^nate  Alpine  species. 
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III. A.  Template. — This,  though  not  so  large 
as  the  Alpine  group,  includes  a  great  many 
species,  some  of  which  rank  among  the  finest 
of  the  genus.  Two  species  (P.  obconica  and  P. 
Forbesii)  are  well  known  in  gardens  in  this 
country  and  the  Continent.  P.  obconica  [see  fig. 
86,  p.  208]  is  very  abundant  in  moist,  grassy 
places  from  Ichang  westward,  and  ranges  up  to 
4,000  feet.  It  is  very  variable  in  size  and  texture 
of  leaves,  and  the  flowers  also  vary  in  size  and 
colour.  Under  cultivation,  the  plant  has  mar- 
vellously improved,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the 
best  of  the  wild  forms  are  mere  "  weeds  "  in  com- 
parison.    E.   H.    Wilson. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


sity  of  colouring,  and  from  every  consideration,  and   are  about  2  inches  in  diameter.     Godetias 

whether  as  a  garden   subject  or   for  furnishing  were  an  exceedingly  gay  gathering,  and  one  was 

cut  flowers,   I  know  of  few  plants  to  equal  it.  impressed  by  the  purity  of  the  Stocks,  and  the 

The  rich  blue  flower  heads  are  freely  produced,  wonderful    profusion    of    flowers.     Surely     no* 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


ANNUALS     AT     READING. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  interesting  trial  grounds 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  collec- 
tion of  annuals,  most  of  which  were  in  their 
full  beauty.  The  display  of  these  showy  and 
easily-grown  plants  was  indeed  remarkable, 
whether  viewed  from  its  great  extent  or  its  ex- 
haustive character.  In  all,  some  sixty  ai  res 
are  at  Reading  devoted  to  experimental  trials 
of  plants.  Great  numbers  of  stocks  and  diverse 
types  of  the  plant  that  is  undergoing  trial  are 
brought  together  side  by  side  for  testing.  The 
trial  is,  therefore,  essentially  comparative,  and 
neither  effort  nor  expense  is  spared  in  the 
endeavour  to  render  it  as  complete  as  is  pos- 
sible. The  date  of  sowing,  the  appearing  above 
ground  of  the  seedlings,  the  coming  into  blos- 
som, and  numerous  other  items  are  all  recorded. 
Taking  Stocks  for  an  example,  the  rows  musl 
have  measured  considerably  over  balf-a-mile, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  these  were  a  mass 
of  flowers.  A  given  number  of  plants  of  each 
variety  are  grown  in  convenient  quarters  i  I 
land  some  l!-t  feet  wide.  It  was  instructive  to 
see  the  large  area  covered  by  individual  plants, 
for  in  numberless  instances  they  measured  18  or 
20  inches  across,  and  this,  too,  in  a  stonv  soil 
of  very  little  depth.  I  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  wonderful  mass  of  blossoms,  the  sturdy, 
vigorous  character  of  the  plants,  the  quality  of 
the  strains,  and  the  very  high  percentage  of 
double  flowers.  The  drj  ium  er  has  sun 
Stock.  The  bedding  (ten  weeks)  and  the  inter- 
mediate sections  were  excellent.  Mauve  Beautj 
Superb  Bedding,  and  Perfection  are  ideal  types 
of  the  first-named  section,  and  there  are  many 
distinct  shades  of  colour.  Queen  of  Mauves  and 
All  the  Year  Round,  the  latter  with  flowers  of 
snow-white  purity,  are  excellent  among  the  win- 
ter flowering  kinds.  Mignonette  is  also  u  >ted  on 
a  large  scale  in  these  nurseries,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  further  improvement  can  be  ma 
the  type  known  as  the  ''Giant"  strains.  The 
variety  Improved  White  well  merits  its  name. 

Very  large  and  exhaustive  trials  of  Verbenas 
and  Petunias  were  noticed,  and  the  value  of 
both  these  species  as  dry-weather  plants  was  as 
apparent  as  in  the  case  of  Stocks.  The  former 
were  sown  in  batches  of  certain  colours,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  true  showed  them  as 
reliable  as  named  varieties  for  bedding  purposes, 
while  they  have  greater  vigour  than  named 
sorts,  and  fine  spreading  tufts  of  flowers.  A 
noticeable  feature  was  the  prostrate  habit  of 
growth  in  certain  strains,  which  thus  requires 
no  pegging.  Other  important  subjects  seen  were 
Sweet  Williams,  Antirrhinums,  both  dwarf  and 
tall ;  Marguerites,  Carnations,  &c.  Border 
Carnations  also  receive  considerable  attention, 
but  these  were  past  their  best  condition  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  Deserving  more  than  a  pass- 
ing note  is  the  valuable  Nigella  "Miss  Jekyll," 
the  plant  so  well  known  by  its  popular  name  of 
Love-in-a-Mist.  As  a  blue-flowered  annual  of 
great  merit  this  fine  plant  is  deserving  ex- 
tended cultivation.  This  particular  form  quite 
surpasses  the  Cornflower  in  richness  and  inten- 
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annual  can  surpass  these  in  richness  or  in  diver- 
sity of  colouring.  Crimson  King  is  a  flower  of 
intense  colour,  and  equally  good  is  Scarlet 
Queen.  Double  Rose  is  also  very  beautiful,  and 
invaluable  for  cutting.  Among  the  annual  Lark, 
spurs  (Delphinium)  the  Stock-flowered  rosy- 
scarlet  variety  is  unique  in  the  richness  of 
its  colour,  and  in  its  fine  branching  habit.  The 
colour  is  rare,  and  the  variety  possesses  an  es- 
pecial value  in  consequence.  A  plant  growing 
3  feet  high  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
that  came  under  my  notice. 

Of  distinctive  habit,  and  of  much  worth  for 
beds  of  large  size,  are  the  Lavateras,  some  of 
which,  including  rosea  splendens  and  alba 
splendens,  mark  a  considerable  advance.  The 
colour  of  the  first-named  is  a  brilliant  rose  pink. 

I  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  subjects 
grown  in  these  famed  trial  grounds.  Sweet  Peas 
and  Poppies  were  over,  while  the  Asters  and 
many  other  annuals  were  not  vet  in  flower. 
£    71.    J.       

NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Soils.  By  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.D..  LL.D.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  London.  Price,  17s.net. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  contribution  of  Dr. 
E.  VV.  Hilgard,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  California. 

U  there  is  an  authority  who  is  especially 
capable  of  speaking  upon  this  most  complex 
subject,  it  is  the  author,  who  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  this  branch  of 
agricultural  science. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  that  from  boyhood 
up  it  has  fallen  to  the  author's  lot  to  be  almost 
•  ontinuously  in  more  or  less  direct  contact  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  newly-settled 
regions,  as  we'.l  as  with  those  hardly  yet  in- 
vaded, even  by  the  pioneer  farmers,  where 
the  question  of  cultural  adaptation  was  yet  un- 
determined or  wholly  in  the  dark.  Being  dur- 
ing his  active  life  constantly  called  upon  in  his 
official  capacity  to  give  information  and  advice 
to  pioneer  farmers  or  intended  settlers  in  regard 
to  the  merits  and  adaptations  of  virgin  soils,  the 
author's  attention  was  naturally  and  forcibly 
directed  towards  soil  investigation  as  a  possible 
means  of  determining  beforehand  the  general 
prospects  and  special  features  of  agriculture  in 
legions  where  actual  experience  was  either  non- 
■  txistent   or   very    inadequate. 

Popular  forecasts  of  soil  values. — In  newly- 
settled  countries,  and  still  more  in  those  yet  to 
be  settled,  the  question  of  the  immediate  pro- 
ducti'. e  capacity  and  the  future  durability  of 
the  virgin  soil  are  the  burning  ones,  since  they 
determine  the  future  of  thousands  of  human 
1'   ings  for  weal  or  woe. 

This  need  has  long  ago  led  to  approximate 
estimates  made  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  by 
the  observation  of  native  growth,  especially  the 
tree  growth,  and  where  this  consists  of  familiar 
species,  normally  developed,  such  estimates  on 
the  part  of  experienced  men,  based  on  previous 
cultural  experience,  are  generally  very  accurate, 
so. much  so  that  in  many  of  the  newer  States 
they  have  been  adopted  in  determining  not 
only  the  market  value,  but  also  the  tax  rate 
upon  such  lands,  their  productive  and  probable 
durability,  and  since  the  native  vegetation  nor- 
mally represents  the  results  of  secular  or  even 
millennial  adaptation  of  plants  to  climatic  and 
soil  conditions,  this  use  of  the  native  flora  seems 
eminently    rational. 

It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  the  author, 
suggested  by  his  early  experience  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  subsequently  more  impressively  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  geologi- 
cal and  agricultural  survey  of  Mississipi,  under- 
took the  detailed  study  of  the  physical  charac- 
ters and  chemical  composition  of  soils.  It 
seemed  to  the  author  incredible  that  the  well- 
defined  and  practically  so  important  distinc- 
tions, based  on  natural  vegetation  everywhere 
recognised  and  continually  acted  upon  by 
farmers  and  settlers,  should  not  be  traceable  to 
definite  physical  and  climatic  differences  in  the 
respective  lands,  by  competent,  comprehen- 
sively-trained, scientific  observers,  whose  field 
should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  concurrently 
the  several  parts  of  view — geological,  physical, 
chemical,  and  botanical — that  must  be  con- 
jointly considered  in  forming  one's  judgment 
on  land. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  589  pages,  with 
a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  index. 


It  comprises  the  formation  of  soils,  their  pro- 
perties, composition,  and  relations  to  climate 
and  plant-growth  in  the  humid  and  arid  regions. 

Each  section  is  most  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively dealt  with  by  the  author,  and  com- 
prises both  a  "  text  "  and  "  reference  "  book  of 
no  mean  value.  It  has  been  the  writer's  aim 
to  reach  not  only  students  in  the  agricultural 
co'leges  generally,  but  the  rapidly-increasing 
class  of  farmers  of  both  regions  who  are  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
results  and  principles  of  scientific  investigation 
without  "shying  off"  from  the  new  or  un- 
familiar words  necessary  to  embody  new  ideas. 

it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  subject  of  higher 
direct  importance  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
mankind,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the 
yearly  returns  drawn  by  cultural  labours  from 
the  soil. 

We  can  with  every  confidence  recommend  the 
work  to  those  who  are  intending  to  become 
settlers  in  the  New  World,  and  anticipate  lay- 
ing down  land  to  corn  or  to  fruit  growing.  A 
previous  study  of  such  a  volume  as  the  one  be- 
fore us  may  possibly  prevent  the  waste  of  years 
of  labour  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  YV.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Pl.intiiig  Fruit  Trees. — The  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  tree  planting  should  be  well  done.  If 
a  piece  of  new  ground  has  been  selected,  it  may 
need  trenching  and  probably  draining,  and  if  it  is  a 
small  area  only,  say  for  planting  50  or  100  trees, 
it  should  certainly  be  trenched.  If  young  trees 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  place  of  aged  and  worn- 
out  specimens,  or  to  replace  worthless  varieties,  the 
old  soil  should,  as  much  as  is  possible,  be  cleared 
away.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  again  in  the 
old  soil,  but  if  this  cannot  all  be  replaced,  use  at 
least  one  third  of  new  loam.  Road  trimmings  can 
usually  be  procured  in  quantity,  and  this  is  a  very 
suitable  material  to  mix  with  the  old  loam,  and  it  is 
especially  valuable  when  mixed  with  s  portion  of 
soil  from  an  old  pasture.  After  the  old  trees  are 
rooted  out,  trench  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  6 
inches,  after  which  fill  in  the  holes  where  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  with  the  new  material  as  described. 
In  preparing  the  land  for  Peach  and  Nectarine 
planting  some  mortar  rubble  should  be  incor- 
porated with  it.  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting  fruit  trees  excepting 
where  the  ground  is  very  poor,  and  then  it  must  be  in 
a  well-rotted  condition.  The  fresh  soil  will  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  trees  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
afterwards  they  can  be  given  a  top-dressing  of 
manure,  or  be  fed  in  some  other  manner.  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  grafted  on  early  fruiting  stocks  are 
the  best  for  fruit  gardens  of  limited  area.  Fruit 
trees  should  be  ordered  from  the  nurseryman  early 
in  the  season,  as  they  send  out  their  best  trees  first. 

Strawberry  Planting  should  now  be  finished  and 
the  autumn  sunshine  will  enable  them  to  strengthen 
their  crowns  for  next  season's  fruiting.  Runners 
planted  eai  ly  must  have  frequent  supplies  of  water 
for  the  soil  is  still  very  dry.  Stir  the  surface  of  the 
ground  lightly  with  the  hoe  for  this  will  improve 
the  soil  and  keep  it  clean. 

Insect  Pests. — Trees  infested  with  American  blight 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  the  fruits  have 
been  removed.  Rub  some  approved  insecticide 
on  the  parts  affected  using  a  rather  hard  or  worn 
brush.  If  the  trees  are  large,  apply  a  paraffin 
and  soap  mixture  by  means  of  a  pump  sprayer. 
The  trees  will  require  spraying  several  times  in 
order  to  cleanse  them.  If  the  bark  of  the  trees  is 
infested  with  the  oyster  scale  insect,  remove  them 
with  a  hard  scrubbing  brush  and  some  petro- 
leum emulsion  or  carbolic  soap  and  warm  water. 
This  pest  spreads  rapidly,  so  remedial  measures 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
insect  is  detected.  The  Pear  Slug-worm,  appear- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year,  does  much  damage 
to  the  foliage  of  the  Pear  trees.  Dust  the  leaves 
with  tobacco  powder  and  afterwards  syringe  with 
XL  All  wash  ;  one  or  two  dressings  are  usually 
sufficient.  Cherries  and  Pears  are  the  trees  most 
affected  by  this  insect.  If  I'eirsarestill  hanging  on 
the  trees,  the  tobacco  powder  only  should  be  used. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. —  Late  varieties  of  these 
will  require  the  maximum  amount  of  light  and  sun 


heat  to  ripen  their  fruit,  all  leaves,  therefore,  that 
shade  the  fruits  should  be  turned  aside.  Continue 
to  cleanse  the  trees  as  they  become  divested  of 
their  fruits.  Trap  wasps  and  flies,  for  these  insects 
do  much  damage  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts. — These  much-prized  fruits 
must  be  watched  and  gathered  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
brown  or  ripe.  The  Cobs  are  the  latest  to  mature  ; 
let  them  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  stored. 
Those  to  be  stored  for  the  winter  must  be  put  in 
earthenware  vessels  to  preserve  them  in  a  fresh 
condition,  but  even  then  nuts  are  never  quite  so 
nice  as  when  freshly  gathered. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  If  sq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Shading. — The  roller  blinds  may  now  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  and  all  fixed  shading  removed. 
The  present  time  affords  an  opportunity  to  wash 
the  roof  glass  externally,  inasmuch  as  it  has  become 
thickly  coated  with  dust  during  the  dry  weather. 
This  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  glass 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  fogs  are  prevalent, 
owing  to  the  sulphurous  gases  which  fogs  contain 
having  such  an  effect  on  the  dust  that  even  heavy 
rains  will  not  remove  it  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  need  of  keeping  the  glass  clean  throughout 
the  autumn  months  is  tuo  often  overlooked,  and 
thus  is  prevented  the  free  access  ol  light,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  vitalising  factors  and  sources  of 
energy  in  plant  life. 

Keeping  Foliage  Plants  Clean. — Foliage  plants  are 
frequently  left  for  weeks  together  without  being 
sponged  or  washed  with  a  little  insecticide.  The 
result  is  that  a  deposit  accumulates  on  their  leaves, 
choking  up  the  pores  and  becoming  an  obstacle  to 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of  the  plant. 
Use  every  means  available  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean.  The  value  of  a  plant  is  increased  by  its 
clean,  healthy  appearance,  and  clean  plants  will 
last  in  good  condition  for  years,  but  dirty  ones 
are  shabby  in  appearance  and  short  lived.  With 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  alike  cleanliness  is  the 
first  essential  to  successful  culture.  .' 

Rhododendrons  for  Forcing. — As  a  result  of  the  hot, 
dry  weather,  the  early  flowering  plants  may  make 
a  secondary  growth  upon  the  occurrence  ot  heavy 
rains.  This  should  be  at  once  checked  by  throw- 
ing the  plants  over  on  one  side,  where  they  may 
remain  lor  a  few  days,  after  which  fill  in  the  soil 
again.  The  flowering  buds  will  then  harden  and 
the  plants  be  enabled  to  flower  better. 

General  remarks. — I'oinsettias  should  not  be  left 
in  a  cool  atmosphere  any  longer ;  an  injudicious 
application  of  water  to  the  roots  would  be  very 
injurious  whilst  the  plants  are  in  such  conditions. 
If  they  can  be  removed  to  a  house  having  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  G5°  they  will  be 
quite  safe.  Abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted 
for  the  first  two  weeks  or  so,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  become  weakened  and  lose  much  of  their 
foliage  ;  keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass  and 
expose  them  to  all  the  light  and  sunshine  possible. 
It  is  too  early  to  house  the  general  stock  of  Chry- 
santhemums, but  any  large  flowering  varieties 
which  already  show  any  florets  should  be  placed 
under  cover,  otherwise  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  will  cause  them  to  decay. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawkbnce, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Dendrobiums. — Many  of  the  deciduous  and 
semi-deciduous  species  of  Dendrobiums,  such  as 
D.  nobile,  D.  aureum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  crys- 
tallinum,  D.  Findleyanum,  D.  lituiflorum,  D. 
signatum,  D.  tortile,  and  others,  together  with 
the  hybrids  derived  from  them,  will  have  com- 
pleted their  season's  growth.  In  order  to  retain 
a  vigorous  constitution  in  the  plants,  and  t'i 
obtain  a  full  complement  of  flowers,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  growths  be  thoroughly  ripened. 
Plants,  therefore,  that  have  finished  then- 
growth  (which  can  be  determined  from  the  ter- 
minal leaf  at  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  being 
developed)  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and 
drier  atmosphere  such  as  is  afforded  by  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  or  a  vinery  from  which  the 
Grapes  have  been  gathered.  In  cases  where  a 
large  and  representative  collection  of  these  Den- 
drobiums are  grown,  it  rarely  happens  that  al! 
the  plants  are  ready  for  removal  at  one  time, 
and  this  is  a  decided  advantage,  for  it  allows 
the  flowering  season  to  be  considerably 
lengthened.  In  houses  devoted  entirely  to  the 
culture  of  these  Orchids,  the  fire  heat  should  be 
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turned  off  on  all  warm,  sunny  days,  and  only  in 
dull  or  cold  weather  should  artificial  heat  be 
afforded,  when  the  hot-water  pipes  may  be 
heated  to  a  lukewarm  temperature.  At  night- 
time, if  the  temperature  appears  likely  to 
fall  below  55°,  a  little  artificial  heat  should  be 
allowed.  Plants  still  growing  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  warm  stove,  but  on  the  completion 
of  their  growth  they  should  be  placed  in  their 
resting  quarters.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  these  Dendrobiums,  and 
especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
plants.  They  must  be  allowed  to  reach  a  con- 
dition of  rest  gradually,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
withhold  water  directly  the  growths  are  com- 
pleted, for  at  this  time  the  earlier  formed  roots 
send  out  a  number  of  lateral  rootlets,  and  these 
small  roots  are  of  much  value  to  the  plant.  The 
surface  of  the  compost,  being  fully  exposed  to 
air  and  direct  sunshine,  dries  very  quickly,  and 
caieful  judgment  is  necessary  to  know  when  the 
roots  require  water.  After  the  compost  has 
been  thoroughly  soaked,  no  more  water  should 
be  given  until  the  whole  becomes  dry  again  ;  as 
the  growths  of  each  plant  become  properly 
matured,  the  amount  of  water  given  should  be 
gradually  lessened.  The  majority  of  the  tall- 
growing  species,  such  as  D.  moschatum,  D. 
Dalhouseianum,  D.  clavatum,  D.  calceolus,  D. 
finibriatum,  its  variety  oculatum,  &c,  are  still 
growing  freely,  and  they  should  have  warm, 
moist  treatment  until  growth  is  completed,  when 
they,  too,  may  be  removed  to  a  drier  and  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  Dendrobium  superbum  and 
its  rare  varieties  Huttonii,  Burkei,  and  Dearei 
will  require  similar  treatment  to  these  species. 
Plants  of  the  evergreen  section,  as  D.  thrysi- 
florum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Farmed,  D.  suavis- 
simum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  &c,  are  still  rooting 
freely,  although  their  growths  are  completed. 
These  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  or 
intermediate  house,  and  be  given  water  sufficient 
•nly  to  maintain  proper  root  action.  The 
nigro-hirsute  section,  which  includes  such 
species  as  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D. 
Jerdonianum,  D.  cariniferum,  D.  eburneum, 
tc,  do  not  require  so  much  exposure  to  light 
and  air  as  the  species  mentioned  above.  At 
their  resting  period  they  do  not  require  mui  h 
water  at  their  roots,  but  they  should  never  be 
kept  in  a  really  dry  condition. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire 

The  Vinery. — Vines  in  early  and  mid-se 
houses,  from  which  the  bunches  of  Grapes  have 
all  been  removed,  should  now  have  their  lateral 
growths  shortened  to  within  six  or  seven  eyes 
from  the  main  rods,  for  this  will  allow  addi- 
tional light  and  air  to  reach  the  buds,  and  it 
will  help  to  ripen  the  wood  and  make  it  in  a 
better  condition  for  the  final  pruning  later. 
Should  the  foliage  be  infested  with  red  spider 
•r  with  thrips,  subject  the  vines  to  a  thorough 
washing  occasionally  with  the  garden  engine,  for 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  in  order 
that  the  buds  may  mature  properly.  If  the 
borders  appear  to  be  dry  they  should  receive  a 
copious  watering.  Afford  plenty  of  ventilation 
both  during  the  day  and  the  night-time,  and 
shading  material  that  was  placed  on  the  glass 
when  the  Grapes  were  ripe  should  now  be  taken 
off  without  delay,  for  the  wood  will  need  the 
maximum  amount  of  sun  heat  in  order  to 
ripen  it. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — During  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  houses  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  prevent  some  of  the  fruits  from 
ripening  prematurely.  Trees  from  which  all  the 
fruits  have  been  gathered  will  be  benefited  by 
having  the  old  fruit-bearing  wood  removed.  If 
the  top  lights  of  the  house  are  removable,  they 
should  be  taken  off  to  allow  the  trees  to  become 
exposed  to  the  air  and  the  moisture  from  night 
dews,  which  are  of  much  benefit  to  them. 

Peach  Marquis  of  Domnshire. — This  variety  is 
of  exceptional  merit.  Its  fruits  attain  a  large 
size,  possess  a  good  flavour,  and  are  very  juicy, 
and  they  have  a  nice  appearance  owing  to  the 
colour  at  their  apex.  If  grown  in  a  cool  house 
the  fruits  ripen  about  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, but  the  variety  can  be  forced  into  growth 
much  earlier,  and  is  a  suitable  variety  for  the 
purpose.  The  fruits  are  of  a  nice  shape  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  tree  is  a  robust  grower, 
and  well  worthy  a  place  in  anv  fruit-growing 
establishment. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Herbaceous  Plants. — Though  the  spring  months 
are  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  season  in 
which  to  prepare  and  re-arrange  the  borders  and 
to  plant  out  herbaceous  plants,  I  believe  that 
September  is  the  best  season  for  doing  the  work, 
provided  the  ground  is  not  too  drv  at  the  time 
and  the  necessary  attention  can  be  given  to  it.  It 
is  an  advantage  if  the  roots  can  be  started  in  the 
fresh  soil  during  the  autumn,  and  the  plants 
established  before  winter.  In  addition,  the  re- 
arrangement can  be  done  much  easier  while  the 
colours  and  habits  o(  the  plants  are  still  fresh  and 
vivid  in  the  memory.  The  borders  should  be 
thoroughly  re-arranged  every  three  years,  and  on 
each  occasion  the  ground  requires  to  be  trenched 
well,  and  supplied  liberally  with  manure,  for,  as 
a  rule,  the  plants  are  gross  feeders  and  readily 
respond  to  a  deeply  dug  and  well-prepared  roi 
medium.  When  arranging  the  borders  it  must  be 
remembered  that  though  hardy  perennial  plants 
predominate,  tins  class  of  plants  should  not  he- 
cultivated  exclusively  if  a  display  of  flowers  is 
required  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  ["hen 
fore,  spaces  must  be  left  for  the  addition  in  tin- 
spring  of  such  indispensable  half-hardy  pla 
Salvia  patens,  S.  splendens,  and  S.  farinacea, 
Gladioli,  Lobelia  (Cardinalis  type),  Canna,  Paris 
Daisy,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  Heliotrope, 
Verbena,  and  Dahlias  ;  also  annuals  such  as  Sweet 
Peas,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus,  Asters  (par- 
ticularly Callistephus  sinensis),  Stocks,  Poppies, 
Marigolds,  Lavateria,  Arctotis,  Anagallis,  Sca- 
bious, Larkspur,  Nicotianaaffinis,  and  N.  Sandera: 
hybrids.  In  these  borders  even  plants  that  are 
looked  upon  as  true  bedders  can  often  he  employed 
with  advantage— Pelargoniums.  Lobelia  pumila, 
Ageratum,  Begonia,  Petunia.  &c.  In  the  Bower 
garden  where  there  are  many  borders,  it  is 
advisable  to  avoid  having  a  sameness  in  the 
arrangement,  even  to  the  extent  of  not  using  the 
same  kind  of  plants  in  different  borders.  There  are 
many  garden  resplendent  with  borders  of  herbace- 
ous and  mixed  hardy  plants  which  are  disappoint- 
cause  of  their  similarity.  One  border  often 
is  only  typical  of  the  rest.  In  an  id  il 
garden  this  defect  would  not  exist 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Cabbages. — The  seedlings  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
ready  for  planting  in  their  permanent  quarters 
and  those  that  are  ready  should  be  transplanted. 
The  strongest  plants  should  be  selected  for  plant 
ing  on  a  warm  border  facing  to  the  south,  and  thi  .e 
will  be  ready  for  cutting  much  in  advance  ol  tho  < 
grown  in  the  open.  Place  the  plants  in  rows  Is 
inches  apart  and  allow  a  distance  of  15  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  lines.  These  spaces 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  advantage  that  the  plants 
shelter  each  other  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth 
when  cold  spring  winds  prevail.  The  plants  that 
yielded  their  first  crop  in  the  spring  are  now  fur- 
nishing splendid  produce  in  their  side  growths 
These  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  to 
their  fullest  extent :  all  decayed  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  the  ground  about  them  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  These  side  sprouts,  or  small  Cabbages, 
are  as  nice  when  cooked  as  the  earlier  heads,  and 
they  can  be  had  in  great  quantities. 

Outdoor  Tomatos  have,  in  the  south,  been  of  fine 
quality  this  year.  Any  remaining,  immature  fruits. 
even  if  quite  green,  can  be  used  for  making 
Ketchup.  Plants  intended  for  winter-fruiting 
should  be  shifted  from  the  frames  into  the  glass- 
house so  that  a  good  set  of  fruits  can  be  secured 
before  the  winter  fogs  and  dull  weather  make 
their  appearance.  I  prefer  cultivating  Tomatos  in 
pots  at  ihis  late  season  of  the  year  rather  than 
growing  them  in  borders,  as  they  are  more  easily 
fruited  in  pots,  and  the  growths  are  not  so  sappy 
and  immature. 

Winter  Cucumbers.-  Seeds  of  a  freely-fruiting 
variety  should  now  be  sown  in  the  usual  way  in  a 
warm  propagating  pit  or  hot-bed.  Lockies' 
FVrfection  is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties  to  sow 
at  this  date  ;  it  sets  its  fruits  freely  and  these  are 
of  a  medium  size  with  a  very  short  neck.  Fruiting 
plants  in  the  houses  should  be  top-dressed  with 
some  rich  material  and  have  surplus  growths  cut 
away,  which  will  help  to  prolong  their  season  of 
bearing.  Pruning  should  be  performed  early  in 
the  dav  so  that  the   cut   surfaces  mav  become  drv 


before  nightfall,  at  which  time  the  atmosphere  in 
the  plant  houses  is  fully  charged  with  moisture. 
All  fruits  should  be  cut  immediately  they  reach  a 
suitable  size  for  the  table  in  order  that  the  plants 
be  not  unnecessarily  exhausted. 

Runner  Beans. — Surplus    Beans    should   not  be 
wasted,  for  good  use  can  be  made  of  the  poi 
preserving  them,  and  if  the  preserving  is  well  done 
they    are    little    inferior    to  the    fresh    vegetable. 
French  Beans  should  be  similarly  treated. 

French  Beans.-  It  now  being  too  late  to  make 
any  further  sowings  of  these  in  cold  frames, 
their  culture  as  forced  vegetables  will  n  >w  h,i 
to  be  considered.  Where  .Melons  are  finished 
for  the  season  and  the  beds  -till  remaining,  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  dig  over  this  material 
and  sow  the  beds  with  a  good  climbing  variety 
of  this  vegetable.  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  best 
and  heaviest  cropper  with  me.  These  climbers 
are  better  adapted  to  resist  the  fogs  that  are 
prevalent  in  many  places  during  the  short  days 
than  dwarf  plants.  They  also  set  their  flowers, 
better,  and  give  a  far  greater  return  than  can  be 
had  from  the  old  system  of  cultivation  in  pots. 
Where,  however,  there  is  not  the  accommoda- 
tion necessary  for  the  climbing  variety,  seeds  of 
the  dwarf  type  should  be  sown  in  pots.  The  pot& 
may  stand  outside  for  a  time  yet,  or  be  given  the 
protection  of  a  frame.  Canadian  Wonr'T  is  one 
of  the  best  for  this  sowing,  but  for  the  middle 
of  winter  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Osborn's  Forcing 
are  two  of  the  best,  and  where  space  is  very 
limited    I.axton's    Forcing   may   be    sown. 


THE   APIARY. 

H.ORIS. 

Successful  Bee-keeping  in  7907.— The  spring  of 
1906  caused  many  failures  among  bee-keepers, 
and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  take  stock  and  seek 
the  causes  of  the  disasters  I'nlortunately,  among 
bee-keepers,  as  in  every  other  craft,  there  is  pro- 
crastination, a  tendency  to  leave  the  bees  to 
chance,  with  the  result  that  when  spring  arrives- 
the  bees  are  either  dead  or  starving,  and  we  blame 
the  climate,  forgetting  it  is  our  own  neglect.  If 
the  coming  season  is  to  be  successful,  granted 
seasonable  conditions,  we  must  endeavour  to 
have  our  stocks  strong  by  the  end  of  September. 
These  ideal  conditions  can  only  be  secured  by 
feeding  the  bees. 

Feeding. — The  honey-flow  of  1906  has  practically 
ceased.  Most  of  us  have  encouraged  the  little 
insects  to  store  as  much  honey  as  possible  in  the 
supers  Probably,  the  bees  have  neglected  the 
brood  chamber,  and,  unfortunately,  many  careless 
apiarists,  thinking  only  of  their  present  gains,  for- 
get to  inspect  the  lower  chamber  and  leave  the 
bees  to  chance  and  to  airiest  certain  death.  In  a 
lew  instances  the  bees  may  have  stored  more  than 
a  fair  share  below,  and,  as  a  result,  the  colony 
has  not  raised  sufficient  brood  and  is  weak. 
Both  conditions  are  certain  to  bring  failure  in 
1907.  In  each  case  feeding  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  queen  to  lay,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
large  quantity  of  young  bees  flying  in  the  coming 
spring,  and  to  prevent  starvation  in  the  former 
instance.  Let  us  deal  with  those  that  have  stored 
only  a  little  in  the  brood  chamber.  Make  some  good 
syrup  by  using  white  sugar  and  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  water, 
and  boil  it  well.  Feed  rapidly,  placing  the  syrup  on 
the  frames  lukewarm,  and  wrap  up  the  bottle  warmly 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  valuable  artificial  heat. 
All  the  changing  should  be  done  in  the  evening 
when  the  bees  have  ceased  to  be  on  the  wing, 
taking  care  to  spill  no  syrup,  and  by  this  mi 
we  may  ensure  that  no  robbing  will  be  started,  if 
the  entrances  are  closed  so  that  only  one  bee  mav 
enter  at  a  time.  When  we  deal  with  the  others  we 
must  remove  some  of  the  combs  and  extract  the 
honey,  or  replace  them  by  empty  drawn-out 
foundation.  Our  object  in  this  case  is  to  secure  as 
much  brood  as  possible.  The  syrup  need  not  be 
so  thick  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  bees  must 
not  be  allowed  to  take  down  the  syrup  so  quickly. 
This  may  be  achieved  by  covering  a  portion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  with  tin  or  zinc  and  thus  limiting 
the  access  to  the  food.  If  the  bees  have  al 
30  lbs.  of  stores,  and  are  strong,  there  will  be  no 
cause  to  worry  about  their  safety  next  spring,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  bees  will  not  leave  their 
hives  on  cold  days  to  be  cut  down  by  cold  and 
pitiless  winds.  Remember  that  burnt  syrup  will 
cause  the  death  of  the  colonies,  so  stir  well  wbilsl 
it  is  on  the  fire.  A  few  beekeepers  have  made 
syrup  by  mixing  the  sugar  with  boiling  water  and 
stirring  until   the   sugar    is   completely  dissolved. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  ami  plants 
*or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  ofremarkablt  plants,  flowers,  trees,  Src,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lessor  injury. 

Newspapers.-  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraplis  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  mill  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  cur  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


,i; 


I  British  Gard.  Assoc.  Exec.  Com. 
meet. 
Sept.  25-]  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 

Onion    Fair    at    Birmingham    (5 
\     days). 


ciTiioniv        =„„.  oo  J  Michaelmas  Quarter  Day. 
SATURDAY,       Sept.  29  \  Dutch  Gardeners'  Society 


meets. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 55  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — Wednesday,  September  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  61°; 
Min.  56". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.—  Thursday,  September 
20  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  302;  Temp.,  61  ,  Weather— 
Fair,  but  overcast. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  September  19  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  63" 
Southampton  ;  Min.  53'  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  at  12.30. 
MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  rooms,  each  morning. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

At  Dulcote's,  Broad  Water  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  by  order  of  Walter  Cobb,  Esq., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30  each  day. 

FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses,  at  The  Nursery, Downham, 
Norfolk,  by  Protheroe  lS:  Morris. 


We  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
Rain.  other  word  in  our  language  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
horticulturist,  or  one  which  is  so  frequently 
in  his  thoughts  or  on  his  tongue,  as  that 
little  word — rain.  At  the  same  time  we 
could  not  well  select  any  term  more  dis- 
tasteful to  him  than  that  of  drought.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  climate  of  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  dull  and  humid,  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rain,  during  at  all  events  the  grow- 
ing period  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  wants  felt  by  gardeners  and  farmers. 
The  apparent  contradiction  in  these  two  views 
is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  even 
in  those  summers  where  the  total  rainfall  is 
sufficient  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  it  is  often 
so  irregularly  distributed  over  the  season  that 
our  plants  derive  comparatively  little  benefit 
from  it. 

The  actual  requirements  are  really  by  no 
means  extravagant,  for  all  we  need  is  sufficient 
rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and 
afterwards  the  modest  quantity  of  about  half 
an  inch  or.ch  week  during  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

Unfortunately  we  seem  just  now  to  be 
passing  through  a  series  of  summers  in  which 
■even  the  total  rainfall  is  deficient,  to  say  no- 


thing of  its  unequal  distribution.  By  summer 
is  here  meant  the  six  months  beginning  with 
April  and  ending  with  September,  when  vege- 
tation is  in  more  or  less  active  growth.  Taking 
the  last  twenty-three  such  summers,  there  have 
been  only  three  in  which  the  rainfall  has  been 
in  any  way  in  excess  of  the  average,  the 
remaining  twenty  being  all  more  or  less  dry. 
Some  comfort  may,  however,  be  derived  from 
the  consideration  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  climate  has  altered  and  is 
consequently  becoming  drier  than  formerly. 
Also  in  the  fact  that  the  previous  twenty-seven 
summers  were  more  than  half  of  them  wet, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  notably  in  1S79,  far 
wetter  than  could  be  desired. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  this  question 
of  rain  on  the  welcome  appearance  of  ^British 
Rainfall.  Although  this  is  the  forty-fifth 
annual  issue  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  pub- 
lication, there  are  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  work. 
Its  history  is  briefly  as  follows: — In  i860  Mr. 
G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  conceived  the  idea  of 
gathering  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  all  the  then  available  records,  with  a 
view  to  studying  the  character  and  distribution 
of  rainfall  in  these  islands — questions  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  engineer  as  well 
as  to  all  interested  in  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  In  that  year  he  was  only- 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns  from  168 
observers.  But  as  years  went  on,  owing  to 
his  untiring  zeal  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
dealt  with  the  data  placed  at  his  disposal,  the 
work  increased  so  rapidly  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1900  the  number  of  observers 
working  under  him  had  risen  to  over  3,000, 
and  the  annual  issue,  originally  a  four-page 
leaflet,  was  a  substantial  volume  of  more  than 
200  pages.  Since  that  time  this  remarkable 
rainfall  organisation  lias  been  practically 
under,  and  is  now  entirely  under,  the  direction 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  Mill,  who,  while  retaining  the 
admirable  plan  and  general  scope  of  the  work 
devised  by  his  predecessor,  has  year  by  year 
added  new  features  to  it  in  order  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness. To  show  how  ably  the  work  is  now  carried 
on  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
British  Rainfall  contains  carefully  discussed 
and  classified  observations  from  over  4,000 
observers  distributed  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Turning  to  the  volume  before  us  it  is  sur- 
prising how  even  a  rapid  glance  through  its 
pages  and  over  the  many  interesting  maps 
which  it  contains  causes  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  this  country 
to  become  enlarged.  For  instance,  we  learn 
that  last  year  as  much  as  171  inches  of  rain 
fell  during  the  twelve  months  at  The  Stye, 
in  Cumberland,  whereas  Shoeburyness,  in 
Essex,  the  driest  spot  in  igo5,  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  meagre  15  inches.  Dr.  Mill,  put- 
ting the  question  in  another  way,  confirms 
what  we  have  previously  stated  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  gardener  in  rainfall  being  confined 
principally  to  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  when 
he  savs  "  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  winter  half- 
year,  during  the  rest  time  of  vegetation,  is  of 
comparatively  little  concern  to  the  farmer." 
Taken  as  a  whole  we  find  the  year  1905  to 
have  been  dry,  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
in   Scotland   and   Ireland.     Then,  as   we  are 

♦  British  Rain/all  (Ed.  Stanford,  Long  Acre,  price  10s.  Gel.). 


principally  concerned  with  the  summer  rain- 
fall, we  turn  to  the  maps  for  the  three  months 
of  that  season,  where  we  at  once  see  that 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  England  the 
weather  in  June  proved  as  wet  as  could  be 
wished,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  fall  was  below  average.  July  was  a  dry 
month  everywhere,  while  August  was,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  universally  wet. 

We  began  by  saying  how  greatly  droughts 
were  dreaded  by  all  interested  in  gardens. 
And  no  wonder,  considering  that  of  all  the 
enemies  of  our  gardens  none  is  quite  as 
destructive  or  injurious  to  plant  life  generally 
as  a  prolonged  drought.  The  "  absolute 
drought "  of  the  meteorologist  is  a  period  of 
more  than  14  consecutive  days  without  rain ; 
while  a  "partial  drought"  is  defined  as  a 
period  of  more  than  28  days,  the  average  rain- 
fall of  which  does  not  exceed  one  hundredth  of 
an  inch  per  day.  But  to  the  horticulturist 
neither  of  these  definitions  convey  his  nun 
idea  of  what  he  understands  by  a  drought, 
which  might  be  described  as  any  dry  period 
injurious  to  vegetation.  For  instance,  there  not 
infrequently  occurs  long  periods  of  dry  weather, 
with  occasional  slight  falls  of  rain,  which  are 
practically,  under  such  conditions,  of  no  service 
whatever  to  ^  egetation,  and  yet  which  would ' 
prevent  that  painfully  long  and  trying  spell 
described  as  cither  an  "absolute  drought  "  or  a 
"partial  drought."  On  referring  to  the  chapter 
on  heavy  rains  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  irregularity  of  our  summer  rainfall  appears 
to  be  thunderstorms,  which  visit  certain 
localities  with  considerable  regularity,  while 
other  places  only  a  few  miles  away  are  rarely 
affected  by  them.  We  have  only  indicated 
a  few  of  the  interesting  questions  dealt  with  in 
British  Rainfall,  but  trust  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  induce  many  garden  lovers  to 
add  the  last  annual  volume  to  their  library, 
and  so  be  in  a  position  to  study  it  for 
themselves. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  to  the 
present  issue  shows  a  fruiting  spray  of  Ochna 
multiflora,  a  stove  shrub  which  was  first  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1S20.  The  species  subsequently 
fell  out  of  cultivation  and  was  re-introduced,  but 
is  rare  even  at  the  present  time  except  in  botanical 
gardens.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellowish,  last  only 
a  short  time,  but  the  black  fruits,  together  with 
the  enlarged  crimson  receptacles  and  calyces,  are 
very  ornamental.  The  shrub  will  grow  5  feet 
or  more  in  height  and  may  be  propagated  by  half- 
ripened  shoots  obtained  during  summer.  Our 
illustration  was  prepared  from  specimens  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  25,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  S.W.  A  lecture  on  the  "  Distillation  of 
Perfumes  from  Flowers"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Umney  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  will  hold  a  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
show,  and  a  conference  on  fruit,  in  Ball's  Bridge, 
Dublin,  onOctober24and25, 1906.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  W.  Keating,  Junr.,  5,  Molesworth  Street, 
Dublin. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.— At  a  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held 
at  Winchester  House.  Old  Broad  Street,  E  C,  on 
October  2,  at  7  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  F.  H.  Gilbakji  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "  The  Bacteria  of  ihe  Soil," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


September  22,   1906.] 
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The    Honey    Season    in    the    North. — A 

correspondent,  writing  from  Aberdeen,  states  that 
the  cold  weather  in  April  and  May  caused  much 
loss  to  bee-keepers.  Although  the  honey  that  was 
gathered  in  these  months  is  darker  in  colour  than 
clover  honey,  it  is  equally  good,  and  is  obtainable 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  some  districts  June 
was  propitious  for  swarming,  but  in  others  when 
the  Clover  season  began,  in  that  month  the  tem- 
perature continued  low  and  the  bees  were  very 
often  unable  to  leave  the  hives.  This  was  a  source 
of  great  disappointment,  as  seldom  has  the  Clover 
bloomed  so  profusely  as  it  did  this  year.  In  many 
districts  splendid  work  was  done  all  through  July  ; 
even  weaklings  pulled  up  well  by  the  closing  days 
of  the  month.  August,  being  partially  wst,  was 
not  so  beneficial  till  towards  the  close,  when 
brilliant  sunshine  came,  and  just  at  the  time  too 
when  the  late  Heather  bloom  was  at  its  best.  For 
"Heather  men"  the  season  will  have  excellent 
results.  During  the  great  heat  wave  the  appearance 
of  the  hives  was  remarkable.  Every  nook  and 
cranny  was  crammed  full  of  bees,  and  the  strongest 
hives  not  only  filled  their  body  box  but  as  many  as 
four  crates  of  sections  (84  lbs.).  Many  hives  have 
produced  over  120  lbs.  surplus,  but  the  average 
may  be  put  down  at  from  50  to  CO  lbs.  The  current 
price  per  pound  in  rural  districts  is  6d.  and  in  some 
exceptional  cases  7d.  In  cities  the  price  in  retail 
shops  is  one  shilling  and  even  more.  I  have  beard  of 
aprofit  of  over  £30  being  obtained  from  a  few  hives, 
but  the  cost  of  feeding  the  bees  during  the  winter 
season  may  not  have  been  taken  into  account. 
When  we  consider  that  a  single  bee  will  not  collect 
more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  in  a  season  it 
becomes  evident  what  an  extraordinary  multitude 
there  must  be  at  work  to  produce  the  large  quan- 
tities of  honey  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
market. 

A  New  Textile  Plant  from  Brazil. — For 
some  time  Dr.  V.  Perini,  a  Brazilian  gentleman, 
and  Mr.  Knight,  a  member  of  the  English  firm  of 
Knight,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  have 
made  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of,  and  pre- 
paration for,  the  market  of  a  plant,  Canhamo 
braziliensis  ••  Perini,"  discovered  in  Brazil  by  Dr. 
V.  Perini.  Until  now  they  have  planted  an  area  of 
150,000  square  metres,  and  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  recently  allotted  them 
the  State  property  of  FarendaBoa  Victa,  two  square 
kilometres  in  extent,  on  the  condition  that  besides 
the  establishment  at  that  place  they  establish 
another  at  Nictheroy  for  the  preparation  of  the 
material  for  market.  The  necessary  machines  for 
the  work  are  already  imported.  An  importation 
of  the  fibre  to  the  European  market  has  met  with 
a  favourable  reception,  and  has  been  woven  into 
stuff  for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  spun  into 
cordage,  laces,  and  made  into  fine  sorts  of  paper. 
The  fibre  may  be  brought  to  European  markets 
for  about  £40  per  ton  for  linen  weaving,  and  the 
stalks  for  the  fabrication  of  paper  for  £12  per  ton. 
The  short  fibre  and  refuse  from  the  manufacture  it 
is  intended  to  find  a  use  for  in  Brazil  as  string,  &c. 
The  returns  are  expected  to  be  satisfactory,  owing 
to  the  many  uses  the  fibre  can  be  put  to,  its 
excellent  quality,  the  fact  that  three  harvests  can 
be  obtained  in  the  year,  and  the  cheapness  of 
production.  Dr.  Perini  has  secured  the  sole 
right  to  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  textile 
and  paper  making  for  a  period  of  15  years  from 
April  20,  1904. 

The  Greenhouse  at  Kew.— The  flowering 
period  of  many  plants  in  the  greenhouse  has 
been  considerably  shortened  by  the  hot,  dry 
weather.  A  showy  plant  now  in  flower  is 
ipomcea  rubro-caerulea,  whose  trailing  growths 
ramble  among  Asparagus  plumosus,  which  sets 
off  the  beautiful  light  blue  of  its  flowers.  In 
pots  and  on  the  roof  Plumbago  capensis  variety 
alba  is  flowering  profusely.  Another  subject 
which  does  equally  well,  grown  either  as  a  pot 


plant  or  against  a  pillar,  is  Lantana  salvifolia 
(delicatissima).  The  long  slender  growths  and 
magenta  flowers  are  distinct  from  most  of  the 
Lantanas.  The  climbing  Dahlia,  Hidalgoa 
Wercklei  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Aug. 
4,  1900,  p.  83),  has  now  a  nice  sprinkling  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  Although  this  plant  is 
never  a  free  bloomer,  the  trailing  growths  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  are  very  graceful.  The  plant 
is  really  a  perennial,  but  it  is  best  grown  as  an 
annual  from  cuttings  inserted  in  autumn,  as  old 
plants  are  liable  to  die  in  the  winter.  A  young 
plant  of  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  only  planted 
last  year,  has  made  growths  fully  20  feet  in 
length,  and  its  pure  white  flowers  are  very  frag- 
rant. For  some  considerable  time,  hybrid!  I 
(especially  Continental)  have  been  raising  hy- 
brids of  Neriuin  Oleander,  the  common  I 
der.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  a  number  of  these  new  seedlings, 
both  double  and  single  flowering  kinds,  are  now 
in  flower  in  No.  4.  Some  of  the  double  flowers 
are  almost  as  large  as  Carnations,  but  they  are 
not  quite  so  full  of  petal.  Most  of  the  Ces- 
tiums  (Habrothamnusi  soon  grow  into  large 
specimens,  but  C.  Smithii  is  an  exception,  and 
forms  useful  decorative  plants  with  pa'e  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  1  to  2  feet  high,  when  grown 
in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  The  flax-leaved 
Chironia,  C.  linoides  (exifera),  now  in  flower, 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  plentiful  supplj  of 
flowers  if  given  perfect  drainage.  One  df  the 
most  beautiful  Cupheas  is  C.  micropetala,  but 
the  showy  part  of  the  flower  is  the  large  scar- 
let calyx  tipped  with  yellow.  As  the  name 
denotes,  the  petals  are  small.  A  singularly 
distinct   and    stri  wer  is   that   of    I. ilium 

nepalense.       Tin  th    inside    is    purplish 

black,     the     reflexed         gments     being    bl 
tipped  with  yellow  ;    the  outside  of  the  petals 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow  shade.     A  good  batch 
of    the    pretty    small-flowered,    rose-pink    Mela- 
stomad,  Bredia  hirsuta    ab  ans  common 

Japanese  plant,  attracts  much  attention.     A  i 
ful  subject  for  large  stun  tun,  and  <>ne  now  in 
bloom   is   Calceolaria    Burbidgei.     It  will 
mence  to   flower   when   about  2  feet  high.       A 
small    plant    oi     Rondeletia    (Rogiera)    i 
has   flowers   not   unlike   thoseof  the  I.aure-tiniis, 
each  growth  being  terminated  with  a  large  cyme 
of  sweet-scented,  pink  flowers. 

Flowers  in  Season. — From  Messrs.  John 
Peed  &  Sox,  Koupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Nor- 
wood, we  have  received  a  number  of  flowers  of 
tuberous-rooting  Begonias,  of  both  double  and 
single  varieties.  They  were  gathered  from  the 
open  ground,  being  seedlings  raised  early  in  the 
present  year.  They  represent  a  good  strain  of 
this  useful  bedding  plant.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  include  shades  of  scarlet,  rose,  yellow, 
apricot,  orange,  and  white.  Someof  the  "crested" 
type  of  flowers  were  included. 

Acetylene  Gas  in   Plant  Growing. — The 

results  obtained  in  the  elaborate  experiments  with 
acetylene  on  plant  life  at  Cornell  University,  as 
set  forth  in  Professor  John  Craig's  paper,  is  what 
would  be  expected,  when  the  close  approximation 
of  acetylene  illumination  to  sunlight  is  considered. 
The  snn,  as  everyone  knows,  stands  for  life  and 
development  in  plant  culture.  It  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment upon  which  the  gardener  who  forces  flowers 
and  vegetables  under  glass  depends.  The  dark 
periods  when  the  sun  refuses  to  reveal  itself  are  as 
well  dark  periods  to  the  spirits  of  the  forcing  man. 
When,  therefore,  he  can  turn  to  what  is  virtually 
sunshine,  as  produced  with  ease,  economy  and  in 
abundance  by  acetylene,  he  at  once  finds  help 
over  hard  places.  Professor  Craig  begins  his 
paper  by  quoting  Munsteiberg  as  showing  the 
nearly  equal  colour  values  of  the  sun  and  acety- 
lene as  revealed  by  spectrum  analysis.  It  is  a 
showing  such  as  no  other  artificial  light  reveals. 


In  that  brief  comparison  is  found  the  basis  of  the 
success  with  acetylene  in  plant  culture.  The 
benefit  from  acetylene  was  found  not  only  as  making 
up  for  deficiency  of  sunlight,  but  in  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  sunlight  for  plant  growth.  In  the 
experiment  on  150  different  kinds  of  plants, 
with  few  exceptions  the  growth  was  stronger, 
while  the  time  of  bloom  and  of  maturity 
was  materially  advanced.  For  instance,  Straw- 
berries were  brought  into  bearing  16  days,  or 
more  than  two  weeks  earlier  as  a  result  of  acety- 
lene added  to  sunlight.  In  the  case  of  Geranium 
[Pelargonium]  and  Lilium  blooms,  the  gain  was 
even  greater,  being  sometimes  three  weeks  ahead 
In  many  plants  the  amount  of  bloom  was  increased 
several  fold  through  the  use  of  acetylene. 
Radishes  are  a  common  crop  with  the  under-glass 
grower.  Not  only  was  the  maturing  period  of 
Radishes  shortened  20  per  cent.,  but  the  product 
was  increased  in  weight  under  the  influence  of 
acetylene  as  compared  with  sunlight  alone.  It  is 
not  overlooked  that  the  cost  of  carbide  must  be 
reckoned,  but  with  the  season  of  growth  shortened 
by  weeks,  a  large,  direct  reduction  in  the  always 
costly  fuel  bill  is  made.  The  force  of  this  point 
is  that  the  saving  on  fuel  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  outside  temperature  demands  liberal 
coaling  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  forcing 
heat.  The  increase  in  the  product  from  [the  use 
of]  acetylene  as  noted  in  Radishes  and  in  some 
flowers,  likewise  will  go  directly  to  offsetting  the 
outlay  for  acetylene.     Acetylene  Journal,  Chicago. 

Improved  Varieties  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums.— In  this  country  there  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  cultivation, 
which,  owing  to  a  certain  tenderness  in  growth  and 
blossom,  cannot  with  safety  be  employed  in  out-of- 
doors  decoration.  We  read,  however,  in  the 
German  journals,  in  the  accounts  of  the  recent 
show  at  Cassel,  of  an  exhibitor,  Herrn  Georg 
Bornemann,  who  had  some  remarkable  varieties 
which  for  form,  and  size  of  the  blooms,  and 
heads  could  not  be  improved  upon.  H.  Borne- 
mann, with  but  few  exceptions,  showed  flowers 
of  varieties  of  his  own  raising;  his  chief  aims 
being  to  obtain  abundant  flowering  and  ability  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather,  toj 
with  good  habit. 

A  Palm  House  for  Budapest. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct,  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality, 
a  great  Palm  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  recently 
erected  artesian  baths,  of  an  area  of  1,870  square 
metres,  with  small  glasshouses  for  plant  cultivation 
on  two  sides.  The  cost  will  amount  to  4: 
kronen.  Besides  this  large  house  there  will  be 
built  later  an  Aquarium,  and  various  glasshouses 
for  plant  culture. 

The    Royal    Nurseries,    Maidstone. — On 

the  12th  inst.,  a  party  of  gardening  friends  met  by 
invitation  at  the  above  nurseries  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  George  Bunyard,  the  head  of  the  firm,  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  50  years  of  business  life. 
We  offer  our  congratulations,  and'  trust  that  Mr. 
Bunyard  may  have  yet  many  more  years  of  useful 
and  successful  work. 

Area  Under  Rubber  in  Ceylon. — Mr.  J.C 
Willis,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Tro- 
pical Agriculturist  :  "  A  very  good  answer  to  those 
who  are  claiming  that  Malaya  is  the  premier 
rubber  planting  country  is  supplied  by  the  statis- 
tics just  to  hand  for  the  new  Edition  of  Ferguson's 
Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,  which  show  that 
the  Ceylon  area  in  rubber,  or  to  be  planted  during 
this  present  south-west  monsoon  (and  conse- 
quently probably  nearly  all  planted  by  now),  is  no 
less  than  104,000  acres,  besides  which  there  are 
probably  15,000  or  16,000  in  native  hands,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  120,000  acres.  Mr.  Carruthers' 
report  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  1905 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  that  year  they  had  only 
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38,000  acres  planted  in  rubber,  with  about  100,000 
acres  alienated  for  this  product,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  can  have  planted  the  difference 
since  Even  allowing  that  the  Ceylon  estimate  is 
too  much  by  25,000  acres,  and  the  Malayan  too 
small  by  the  same  amount,  and  allowing  another 
25,000  acres  for  the  rubber  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Johore,  this  will  not  make  the  figures  meet 
Already  Ceylon  alone  contains  perhaps  enough 
for  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  world's  consumption. ' ' 

Publications  Received.  —Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  September.  Contains,  along  with 
other  information,  a  useful  article  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall 
on  ' '  How  long  does  lime  last  in  the  soil  ?  ' ' — The  Forest 
Flora  of  New  South  Wales  (J.  H.  Maiden),  vol.  ii., 
pt.  10  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  vol.  58,  pt.  1. — University  College, 
Reading.  Prospectus  of  course  of  instruction  in 
poultry-keeping. 


with,  say,  an  inch  of  the  old  frond  base,  and 
inserted  as  cuttings,  they  are  sure  to  make  roots  and 
establish  themselves,  while  if  left  in  situ  they 
are  apt  to  be  smothered,  or  if  they  survive 
handicap  bo.ta  themselves  and  the  parent  plant 
by  the  crowding  and  intermingling  of  fronds 
and  roots.  All  the  crown-forming  Ferns  make 
finer  plants  if  the  side-shoots  or  offsets  are  re- 
moved, and  where  long-established  plants  have 
been  allowed  to  form  dense  clumps  by  such 
accumulation,  it  is  good  policy  to  dig  them  up 
bodily  and  pull  the  individuals  apart,  planting 
them  singly.  As  a  rule  this  is  a  simple  operation, 
as  each  one  is  really  distinct  and  has  its  in- 
dependent roots,  while  the  original  connecting 
link  is  easily  broken  or  cut,  and  the  roots  and 
fronds  disentangled. 

If   the    weather    be    dry  after    replanting,    the 
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THE    FERNERY. 


HARDY  FERNS  IN  AUTUMN. 
As  regards  the  removal,  division,  or  planting 
generally  of  hardy  Ferns,  the  early  autumn  is  a 
very  good  time  to  carry  out  such  operations  and  for 
several  reasons.  First,  any  damage  caused  to  the 
fronds  matters  little  as  the  season  is  so  nearly  over. 
Secondly,  the  roots  have  still  time  to  take  hold  of 
the  ground  in  their  new  positions  before  frost  sets 
in  to  any  appreciable  degree,  and  finally,  they  are 
assisted  in  establishing  themselves  by  the  cool, 
moist  conditions  usually  prevalent  at  this  season. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  will  start  growth 
in  the  spring  as  well-established  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  little  choice  between  the  two  seasons 
as  regards  success  in  planting.  As  many  of  the 
fronds  especially  of  deciduous  species,  will  be 
shabby  or  fading,  all  such  may  be  removed  without 
detriment  to  the  plants,  and  with  the  evergreen  ones 
there  is  usually  an  accumulation  of  dead  old  fronds 
around  the  crown  which  may  also  be  removed, 
a  careful  look-out  being  kept  for  those  basal  bulbils 
which  often  form  on  the  finest  forms  of  Shield 
Ferns  (Polystichum),  and  afford  capital  oppor- 
tunities for  increasing  the  number,  since  if  cut  off 


Ferns  must  be  watered  so  long  as  any  fronds  are 
green,  but  if  thoroughly  well  watered  in  when 
planted,  the  ordinary  rainfall  and  dews  will  suffice, 
since  no  fresh  growth  this  season  is  likely  to  assert 
itself  above  ground.  Good  garden  soil  suits  most 
species  well,  but  if  it  be  at  all  heavy  there  must 
be  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf-mould  to  lighten  it. 
With  regard  to  aspect  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  Ferns  are  shade  lovers,  and  thrive  best  where, 
while  plenty  of  top  light  is  available,  they  are 
screened  to  some  extent  from  blazing  sunshine. 
Wind,  moreover,  is  detrimental  since  the  fronds 
are  too  delicate  to  stand,  without  damage,  the 
friction  set  up  by  strong  breezes.  Hence  a  north 
or  north-east  aspect  is  good  as  regards  modified 
exposure  to  sun,  provided  there  is  some  wind- 
screen in  the  vicinity  to  break  the  force  of  the 
blast.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  question  of  rockery 
construction  a  deep  dell  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed 
at  as  far  as  local  surface  conditions  permit, 
while  to  plant  Ferns  in  an  exposed  mound 
is  simply  to  court  failure.  Given,  however, 
ample  moisture  at  the  roots  Fern  fronds  are  very 
accommodating  and  stand  far  more  sunshine  that 
would  be  expected,  but  if  so  exposed  and  the  soil 
gets  dry,  they  are  scorched   immediately  beyond 


recovery  so  far  as  appearance  goes.  Under  north 
wails  we  have  seen  fine  collections,  and  thes< 
positions  should  be  utilized  Ferns  under  glass 
in  pots  are  best  left  alone  until  the  spring 
The  soil  conditions  in  pots  are  not  so  favourablr 
as  those  outside  and  lacking  the  circulative , 
stimulus  set  up  by  active  root  growth,  the  soil  is 
very  apt  to  get  sour  during  the  winter  rest,  whicli 
in  the  open  is  not  the  case.  During  the  season  of 
rest  watering  must  not  be  omitted,  though  ol 
course  not  much  is  required.  Ferns  in  their  nativ 
habitats  are  usually  soaked  the  winter  through.- 
and  their  crowns  are  more  or  less  buried  in  dead 
leafage,  also  wet  most  of  the  time.  It  is  therefore 
fatal  to  let  pots  containing  Ferns  get  dust  dry  as  is 
too  often  done,  and  if  space  be  precious  in  thi 
greenhouse,  the  pots  can  quite  well  be  spared  this 
risk  by  being  buried  in  a  shady  garden  corner  out 
of-doors,  to  be  lifted  again  when  the  next  season'* 
growth  is  imminent.  For  those  in  the  open  also  a 
good  mulching  of  dead  leaves  is  beneficial.  Chas.  T. 
Druerv,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


AGAVE      AMERICANA     AT      THK 
ZOOLOGICAL     GARDENS. 

This  stately  plant  flowers  occasionally  in  thi- 
country,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
especially  so  near  to  the  metropolis  as  the  speci- 
men shown  at  fig.  88,  although  in  our  issue  for 
January  31,  1903,  two  of  these  plants  flowering  in 
Victoria  Park,  London,  formed  the  subject  of  oui 
supplementary  illustration.  The  plant  figured  on 
the  present  occasion  is  growing  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  the  pot  in  whioh  it  i; 
cultivated  being  plunged  in  the  grass  en  the  lawn 
round  about  the  refreshment  pavilion.  The  flowei 
spike  is  from  18  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  bears  on 
its  upper  part  about  20  axillary  panicles,  as  will  b< 
seen  from  our  illustration.  Near  by  is  a  com 
panion  plant,  a  much  larger  and  finer  specimen 
and  with  leaves  uninjured,  but  as  often  obtains  ir 
the  plant  world,  it  is  the  weaker  one  which  ha 
flowered.  Hundreds  of  visitors  have  been  attractei 
by  the  unusual  sight  of  this  plant  in  flower,  and  ii 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "century"  plant 
from  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  Agave  onlv 
flowers  once  in  a  hundred  years.  It  is  also  knowr 
as  the  American  Aloe,  but  as  the  Aloe  belongs  to  a 
different  order  of  plants,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  name. 

In  more  favoured  climes,  such  as  the  south  of 
France,  Agaves  in  flower  are  common  objects, 
and  in  our  issue  for  December  25,  1S75,  is  an 
illustration  of  a  bed  containing  a  dozen  or  mort 
plants  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Smith,  in 
the  Scilly  Islands. 

The  Agave  under  notice  is  situated  among  a 
series  of  excellent  flower  beds,  and  at  the  back- 
ground is  a  charming  border  furnished  with  many 
gay  subjects,  among  which  Canna  Alphonse 
Bouvier  is  conspicuous.  Many  of  the  beds  an* 
furnished  with  well-grown  specimens  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis,  in  red  and  yellow  shades,  ami 
although  these  are  now  somewhat  past  their  best 
condition,  enough  remains  to  show  what  a  beautiful 
display  they  have  made. 

Another  plant  that  is  worthy  of  mention  is 
Eucalyptus  cordatus,  and  in  several  of  the  beds 
this  plant  is  utilised.  A  good  combination  was  seen 
in  a  bed  containing  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Marshall, 
intermingled  with  Salvia  Horminum,  and  Flower 
of  Spring  Pelargoniums,  with  a  band  of  the  dwarl 
Pelargonium  Golden  Fleece.  Another  pleasing 
bed  was  furnished  with  Fuchsia  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott.  Abutilon  Thompsoni. 
carpeted  with  Begonia  "  Vesuvius  "  and  edged  with 
Pelargoniums,  furnished  a  choice  display. 

[In  respect  to  the  Agave  we  may  remark  that  t 
flowers  are  not  yet  perfectly  open,  and  visitors  t' 
the  gardens  daring  the  next  fortnight  will,  there- 
fore, be  able  to  see  them.] 
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DOUBLE     GLOXINIA. 

To  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  we  are  indebted  for  the 
specimen  whence  our  illustration  was  taken  (fig. 
89).  The  calyx  and  corolla  were  normal,  but  on 
looking  down  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  the 
cavity  appeared  filled  up  with  a  dome-shaped 
mass  of  white  petals.  Further  examination 
showed  that  there  were  four  siamens  cohering 
by  their  anthers  in  the  usual  way,  whilst  the  fila- 
ments were  dilcte  1  on  e:  ch  side  into  a  petal-like 
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Fig.  89. — gloxinia. 

Sec'ion  through  the  flower   showing  the  petaloid    stamens 

surrounding  and  arching  over  the  ovary. 

outgrowth.  These  petaloid  stamens  were  some- 
times free,  at  other  times  connate  with  the  corolla 
tube  for  hall  its  length.  Time  will  show  whether 
this  arrangement  can  be  so  far  developed  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  florists.  At  present  it  is  a  cm; 
only.  We  have  not  seen  a  similar  case  before, 
aod  we  are  not  aware  whether  a  petaloid  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  occurs  normally  in  any  of  the 
genera  of  Gesneraceas.  The  flow  er  was  one  of  five 
on  the  same  seedling  plant,  all  showing  the  same 
condition. 


MODERN  BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  page  177.) 
"  Let  us  now  attempt  an  analysis  of  some  oi 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition  oi 
affairs. 

"  In  the  first  place,  our  two  national  herbaria 
(Kew  and  the  British  Museum)  stand  apart  from 
the  ordinary  botanical  current.  They  are  ad- 
ministered, the  one  as  a  portion  of  the  Kew 
establishment  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  other  as  a  department  of  the  British  Museum 
under  a  Board  of  Trustees.  Neither  has  any 
connection,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  univer- 
'...,  organisation.  The  keepers  and  as- 
sistants as  such  have  no  educational  func- 
tions allotted  them ;  I  mean  positions 
in  these  herbaria  carry  no  teaching  duties 
with  them  There  are  no  facilities  for 
teaching  ;  there  are  no  students.  No  machinery 
exists  for  training  recruits  or  for  interesting  any- 
body in  the  ideals  and  methods  of  systematic 
botany.  A  recent  event  illustrates  my  meaning 
better  than  any  words.  My  friend,  Dr.  Rendle, 
accepted  the  keepership  of  the  Botanical  De- 
partment at  the  British  Museum  a  few  months 
ago.  Previously,  as  assistant,  he  had  held  a  lec- 
tureship at  a  London  college.  One  of  the  first 
consequences  of  his  new  appointment  was  his 
retirement  from  the  teaching  post.  Now  that 
was  bad.  Under  the  conditions  which  one 
would  like  to  see  there  would  have  been  no 
resignation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Keepership 
>hould  have  entitled  Dr.  Rendle  to  promotion 
to  a  full  professorship.     I  do  not  mean  a  great 


post,  with  elementary  classes,  organisation,  and 
so  on,  but  one  in  which  he  would  be  occupied 
with  his  own  branch,  giving  a  course  for  ad- 
vanced students,  let  us  say,  once  a  year  during 
the  summer  months.  Nor  is  that  all.  Such 
are  the  vagaries  of  our  university  organisation 
in  London  that  we  run  some  risk  of  losing  Dr. 
Rendle  from  the  Board  of  Studies  in  Botany. 
Automatically  he  ceases  to  be  a  '  recognised 
teacher,'  and  unless  some  loophole  can  be  found 
the  connection  will  be  severed. 

"  Next  we  come  to  the  question  of  routine 
duties.  These  are  heavy  in  herbaria,  and  must 
include  a  great  many  that  could  be  satisfactorily 
discharged  by  handy  attendants.  As  in  the  case 
of  those  who  work  in  laboratories,  half  a  man's 
time  should  be  at  his  own  disposal  for  original 
investigations.  It  is  important,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  the  members  of  the  staff  should 
tike  a  leading  part  in  advancing  systematic 
botany. 

"  Then  there  is  another  way  in  which  a  great 
economy  could  be  effected  in  effort,  time,  and 
money.  This  is  the  transfer  of  the  collections 
and  staff  of  the  Botanical  Department  from  the 
Museum  to  Kew.  This  is  a  very  old  proposal, 
first  seriously  entertained  some  fifty  ytars  ago 
after  the  death  of  Robert  Brown.  I 
be  endless  files  of  reports  and  Blue  Books  m 
official  pigeon-holes  dealing  with  this  question. 
The  most  recent  report  of  a  departmental  com- 
mittee is  known  to  all  interested  in  the  matter. 
From  the  character  of  the  evidence  tendered  it 
is  not  surprising  that  no  action  has  been  taken. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  adequate  reason  to: 
the  continuance  of  two  separate  herbaria.  It 
has  be  "  urged,  no  doubt,  that  botany  would 
suffer  if  unrepresented  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion, at  South  Kensington,  and  that  the  dried 
collections  and  herbarium  staff  are  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  maintenance  of  a  botanical 
museum.  But  there  is  little  force  in  the  conten- 
tion. 'Hie  specimens  that  go  to  make  a  herba- 
rium are  not  proper  subject-matter  for  mi 
display  ;  nor  is  there  anything  about  herbarium 
work  which  intrinsically  fits  the  staff  to  engage 
in  th,  arrangement  of  museum  cases.  The 
function  of  a  botanical  museum  is  to  interest, 
stimulate,  and  attract.  It  should  convey  an 
idea  of  the  current  state  of  the  science,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  problems  that  are  to  the  front, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  them.  It 
requires"  a  curator  with  imagination  and  idea-., 
as  well  as  an  all-round  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  must  also  be  an  artist.  Logicalbj  . 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  museum  should  be 
part  of  the  same  organisation  as  systematic  col- 
lections. There  is,  indeed,  a  danger  of  making 
the  museum  too  exhaustive.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  a  teaching  museum,  which  belongs 
really  to  the  province  of  a  university,  or  uni- 
versity extension  if  you  like.  Systematic  col- 
lections kept  exposed  under  glass  are  luxuries. 
All  the  world  agrees  that  the  museum  side  is 
admirably  done  at  South  Kensington,  and  most 
people  attribute  this  success  to  the  systematic 
element  which  is  paramount  behind  the  scenes 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  the 
'  museum  argument '  for  keeping  the  herbarium 
at  South  Kensington  may  be  ignored. 

"  By  the  fusion  of  the  herbaria  at  Kew  one 
would  look  for  increased  economy  and  effici- 
ency, more  time  for  original  work  as  distin- 
guished from  routine  duties,  and  a  more  com- 
plete specialisation." 

(To  be  continued. j 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 
A  New  White  Begonia. — In  the  centre  of  a 
showy  arrangement  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  the 
gardens  of  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  The  Cedars, 
Harrow  Weald,  is  a  very  handsome  white  form  in 
which  the  female  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  and 
showy  as  the  male  blooms,  and  in  both  sets  the 
floral  segments  are  finely  crimped.  The  batch 
was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  the  head  gardener 
at  The  Cedars,  and  several  excep;i  inally  good 
varieties  have  flowered  out  of  it,  but  none  is  equal 
to  the  white  one  alluded  to,  especially  in  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  female  flowers.  There  is  also 
a  good  show  of  flowers  on  the  shrubby  Begonias 
which  are  well  grown  at  The  Cedars  and  continue 
to  bloom  in  the  glasshouses  throughout  the 
winter      B 


Hydrangea  Hortensia  in  Tubs.— I  enclose 

a  photograph  [not  reproduced]  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  growing  in  a  tub.  We  plant  them  in 
these  receptacles  for  placing  about  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  one  great  advantage  of  this  method 
of  culture  is  that  the  plants  remain  a  long  time  in 
flower,  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been 
effective  for  a  period  of  about  four  months.  The 
photograph  shows  133  fully  expanded  flowers, 
and  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  their  usefulness 
when  grown  in  tubs.  /.  Thompson,  Delamere  House 
Gardens,  Noithurich,  Cheshire 

A  Champion  Vegetable  Class.— I  cannot 
but  think  that  Mr.  Gibson,  p.  184,  is  asking  for 
something  of  an  extraordinary  nature  in  inviting 
the  Shrewsbury  authorities  to  provide  a  special 
class  for  the  vegetable  champions.  One  would 
think  he  had  forgotten  several  that  of  late  years 
have  been  provided  for  such  a  purpose,  for 
instance  the  class  at  Edinburgh  last  year  and  the 
one  at  Chiswick  but  a  short  tine  previously  It 
is  but  fair  to  ask,  after  witne:sing  the  various 
prizes  gained  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  show  by 
the  champion  growers,  how  many  would  com- 
pete in  such  a  class  as  Mr.  Gibson  now  suggests  ? 
i  we  read  that  Mr.  Beckett  won  Messrs. 
Bull's  cup  and  Messrs.  Carter's  premier  prize, 
Mr.  Gibson  Messrs.  Sutton's,  Mr.  Pope  Messrs. 
Sydenham's,  and  so  forth,  and  that  in  noone  class 
were  these  growers  found  competing  against  each 
oilier,  what  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  such 
incidents  ?  What  I  would  suggest  in  future  com- 
petition, is  that  all  vegetables  should  be  really  of 
the  varieties  they  are  labelled  in  each  class.  It  is 
so  common  now  at  shows  to  see  classes  made  for 
so  many  kinds  to  represent  the  varieties  intro- 
duced by  the  donors  of  the  prizes.  This  is 
reasonable  as  intending  to  illustrate  the  advantage 
of  one  variety  of  Runner  Beans,  or  Carrots  for 
example,  over  another,  and  as  a  means  of  showing  to 
ami  customers  the  advantage  of  selection 
in  stock  and  variety.  What  is  the  result  of  such 
classes  so  liberally  provided  by  seedsmen  ?  The 
i  can  readily  be  found  if  at  any  of  the  lead- 
ing shows  an  interested  spectator  will  listen  to  the 
criticism  of  visitors  when  examining  the  exhibits : 
"  I  see  no  difference  in  the  Tomatos  in  this  exhibit 
named  Perfection  and  the  Epicure  or  Tempta- 
tion, or  even  those  Bountifuls  in  Mr.  Brown's 
first  prize  exhibit."  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomson's 
Prize-taker  Leeks  are  quite  like  Mr.  Robinson's 
Mon, irons  variety.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  George's  selected  Duke  of  Albany  Pea 
and  that  new  variety  staged  by  Mr.  Johnson  at 
our  own  show  last  week  ?  It  is  bewildering  ;  I  did 
think  by  coming  here  I  should  be  able  to  select 
my  varieties  for  next  season,  but  now  lamina 
worse  plight  than  ever."     Nous  Vermis 

Peach  Culture  Out  -  of  -  Doors. — The 

excuses  one  reads  about  the  difficulty  of 
producing  even  Peaches  of  reasonable  quality 
out-of-doors  makes  one  smile  when  one  remem- 
bers what  used  to  be  done  in  this  direction  less 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Those  persons  who  nad 
knowledge  of  the  magnificent  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  at  Heckfield,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  or  those  at  Broadlands 
Park,  near  Romsey,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Thirlby,  must  look  for  reasons  other 
than  climatic  influence  to  account  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  high-class  fruits. 
Apathy  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  contri- 
butes in  no  small  degree  to  the  ill-success,  for 
many  nowadays  seem  to  think  that  Peach  cul- 
ture under  glass  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all. 
Now  that  gardeners  are  so  much  engrossed  in 
adding  glasshouses  to  the  garden — and  rightly, 
too — to  meet  the  many  demands  for 
plant  and  flower  production,  they  lose  interest 
in,  or,  in  some  instances,  do  not  cultivate 
a  taste  for,  out-door  Peach  culture.  Another 
reason  is  that  when  a  new  gardener  takes  charge 
of  a  place  where  outdoor  Peaches  have  perhaps 
been  the  pride  of  his  predecessor,  he  devotes 
all  his  energies  to  vegetable  culture,  because  he 
can  exhibit  these,  whereas  little  in  the  ex- 
hibition arena  is  procurable  from  Peaches. 
Neglect  of  minor  details  in  culture  quickly 
shows  itself  in  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  trees.  In  many  instances  these  are  con- 
demned ;  they  require  replacing  with  superior 
(?)  varieties.  This  is  done  with  a  flourish,  the 
trees  receive  a  fair  start  for  a  season,  and  as 
quickly  fail,  and  thus  Peach  culture  out-of-doors 
is  condemned.  The  employer  listens  to  trie 
arguments    put    firth,     such    as    an    unsuitable 
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climate,    and   there   is    an   end   of  the    attempt. 
This  is  no  fanciful  picture,  but  a  reality  that  can 
be  seen  every  day,  if  persons  will  open  their  eyes 
and    also    give    some    thought    to    the    subject. 
I   will   instance  a  few   leasons  why  Peach   cul- 
ture is  mismanaged.     Take,  for  example,  a  sea- 
son like  the  present.     A  tree  has  perhaps  fur- 
nished a  moderate  crop  of  fruits  in  August  or 
the  early  part  of  September,  but  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered  the  trees  are  forgotten  :   not  a  drop 
of   water   is   given   to   the   parching   roots,    and 
they  must  be  in  a  very  dry  condition,  especially 
if  at   the  foot  of  a   high  south  wall   after  such 
a  spell  of  heat  as  we  have  recently  experienced. 
How  can  trees,  under  such  conditions,  carry  out 
their   natural   functions   of   bud    formation   and 
maturation  for  the  following  season's  fruit  crop? 
It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  foundation 
of  the  fruit   crop   is  laid   during  the  preceding 
season.     Without    a   sufficiency    of   moisture    at 
the  roots,   how  can  the  trees   accomplish   this? 
Another   reason    I   would    advance    for    failure 
is    neglect    in    dealing    with   insect    pests.        In 
.some  seasons  green  and  black  fly  are  both  pre- 
valent,  and   in   the   case  of  these    pests   twelve 
hours'  neglect  to  eradicate  them  will  do  much 
to  cripple  the  growth  of  the  trees  for  the  whole 
of   the    season.         Instead    of   applying   prompt 
remedies,   the    insects    are   neglected,    until    the 
leaves  are  curled  and  the  growth  is  so  crippled 
that  recovery  is  altogether  impossible.     Again, 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,    red    spider    often    appears    upon    the 
leaves     owing    to     neglect     in     supplying     the 
roots  with  moisture,  and  so  severely  does  this 
pest    prey    upon    the    energy    of    the    tree,    that 
its    natural    functions    are   completely   crippled, 
and,    instead    of   healthy    leaves,    which    would 
tend  to  the  production  of  plump  buds,  the  leaves 
are  limp  and  colourless,  and  the  buds  are  weak 
and  puny.      Much  more  might  be  advanced  to 
prove  that  non-success  in  Peach  culture  out  of 
doors    is    not    entirely    owing    to    climatic    in- 
fluence.    When  walking  round   Lord  Battersea's 
charming  garden   at  Overstrand,  near  Cromer,  on 
September  10,   I  noticed  a  wall  about  10  feet  in 
height  facing  to  the  south  that  had  been  furnished 
about  three  years  ago  with  Peach  trees,  and  these 
were  carrying  an  excellent  crop  of  highly-coloured 
fruits.     In  front   of  the  trees  was   a  4-foot  alley, 
afterwards  a  wide  border  of   herbaceous  plants, 
and  then  a  Pergola,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  may  rob  the  trees  of  some  sunlight.     The 
wall  was  faced  with  cement.     In  the  mind  of  some 
persons  this  material  is  not  considered    the  best 
for  the  purpose,  but  it   has  its  advantages  in  not 
providing  a  harbour  for  insect  pests,  as  do  some 
old  brick  walls.     The  varieties  of  Peaches  were 
Barrington,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Gladstone  (very 
fine),  Goshawk  (especially  rich  in  colour),  Hale's 
Early,   Princess   of  Wales,   Sea  Eagle,  Nectarine 
Peach,  Condor,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine. 
The  fruits  of  the  latter  variety  were  quite  small. 
E.  Molyncux. 

Heavy  Tomato  Fruits. — In  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  September  15,  I  observed  a  reply 
to  "  G.  G."  respecting  heavy  Tomato  fruits, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Burgess  grew  a 
specimen  weighing  1  lb.  10  ozs.  In  the  year 
1903  I  grew  a  fruit  which  weighed  1  lb.  14  ozs., 
the  variety  being  Daniels  No.  1.  In  1900  I  had 
three  specimens  which  weighed  1  lb.  6  ozs.,  1  lb. 
64  ozs.  and  1  lb.  1\  ozs.  respectively,  in  one  house 
containing  the  variety  Fidlers  Gem.  This  year  I 
had  a  fruit  which  weighed  lib.  4  ozs.,  the  variety 
being  King  Edward  VII.,  the  plant  at  the  same 
time  carrying  40  other  fruits  several  of  which 
weighed  over  8  ozs.  each.  Henry  Rowles,  8,  Minster 
Terrace,  Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 

Myoporum  rosm  a  r  i  n  i  fo  li  u  m. — Some 
months  ago  I  received  in  a  consignment  of  plants 
one  under  the  above  name.  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  mention  of  it  in  the  horticultural  dictionaries 
or  in  the  files  of  the  gardening  Press,  and,  on 
applying  to  the  donor,  was  informed  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  except  that  it  was  an  Australian 
plant.  My  little  specimen,  which  was  watered 
well  on  being  planted,  has  been  left  rigidly  alone 
since,  but  has  done  very  well  having  made  plentiful 
and  strong  growth.  The  curious  part  about  this 
growth  is  that  it  is  entirely  prostrate  and  apparently 
lias  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  assume  a  per- 
pendicular position.  The  plant  has  about  30 
shoots,  the  longest  being  2  feet  6  inches  in  length. 
The  leaves,  which  are  deep  green  and  corrugated, 
are  P1J  inches  long  and  an  eighth   of  an  inch  in 


breadth,  and  the  shoots  are  studded  with  small 
five-petalled,  white  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  These  are  very  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
Myoporum  laetum,  well  known  in  the  south-west, 
but  the  latter  are  spotted  with  purple,  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  M.  laetum  is  its  foliage, 
which  is  powdered  with  innumerable  transparent 
dots,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  transparency  in  the 
leaves  of  M.  rosmarinifolium.  If  the  latter  should 
prove  as  hardy  as  M.  lsetum  it  will,  with  its  pros- 
trate habit,  be  a  valuable  plant  for  covering  rock- 
work  and  banks,  for  it  is  quite  pretty  when  in  full 
flower.     S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Devonshire. 

Iris  tectorum. — The  white  form  of  Iris  tec- 
torum  has  hitherto  been  so  rare  that  only  this  year 
an  authority  on  the  subject  spoke  of  it  to  me  as 
being  probably  a  myth.  The  photograph  (repro- 
duced at  fig.  90)  taken  from  a  plant  which  flowered 
with  me  in  May  last  proves,  however,  that  it  has 
an  objective  existence.      The  flower  is  pure  white 


Fig.  90. — iris  tectorum,  white  variety. 
[Reduced  J.i 

with  the  exception  of  faint  golden  markings  on 
the  claw  and  sides  of  the  crest.  The  species  is  one 
of  the  comparati\ely  lew  Irises  in  which  the  large 
standards  spread  out  almost  horizontally.  It  is 
doubtless  quite  hardy,  but  seems  to  require  to  be 
kept  dry  in  winter.  I  have  consequently  grown  it 
in  a  pot  and  wintered  it  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  I 
hope  to  have  several  flowers  next  year.  F.  W. 
Stansficld,  M.D.,  Reading. 

Strawberries  in  September. — As  Mr. 
Bunyard  in  his  instructive  article  on  Strawberries, 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  omitted  to  mention  the  so-called  per- 
petual-bearing varieties,  I  am  induced  to  send 
the  Editor  a  few  sprays  of  fruit  of  St.  Antoine 
de  Padoue,  to  show  what  the  variety  is  capable  of 
doing  if  treated  as  an  autumn-bearing  and  not  a 
perpetual-fruiting  variety.  To  expect  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  twice  in  a  year  is,  in  my  opinion,  unreason- 
able. Those,  therefore,  who  have  not  given  this 
variety  a  fair  trial,  I  would  advise  to  procure 
runners  at  once  and  plant  them  in  good  soil. 
Remove  all  flowers  that  appear  next  spring, 
rigorously  picking  off  all  runners  also.  Afford 
the  roots  water  as  often  as  they  require  it,  and  you 
may  expect  to  obtain  next  September  several  useful 
dishes  of  fruit  for  dessert.  In  addition  to  what 
I  now  send  the   Editor  I  picked  (two  days  ago) 


li  lb.  of  good  fruit  from  40  plants,  besides  several, 
small  "  dishes,"  duringthe  early  part  of  the  month. 
W.  Peters,  Givon's  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  September  Id. 
[The  berries  are  some  of  the  largest  and  best  we 
have  seen  of  this  variety,  which  was  illustrated  in 
these  pages,  October  18,  1902,  p.  291.— Ed.] 

Rainfall  in  Devonshire. — The  rainfall  in 
these  gardens  for  the  three  months  ending  August 
31  was  very  slight,  the  total  amount  registered 
being  355. — June,  1-61  ;  July,  -62;  August,  132; 
the  greatest  amount  for  21  hours  being  on  June  29, 
when  the  gauge  registered  12.  Previous 
to  the  13th  of  this  month  no  rain  has  fallen  for 
18  days,  or  since  August  25.  Birds  have  caused 
much  injury  to  fruits,  partly,  I  think,  owing  to, 
the  weather  having  been  so  dry,  and  Wasps, 
which  were  very  late  in  turning  up  this  year,  seem 
to  be  doing  their  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Fred  Leach,  The  Avenue  Gardens,  Brampford  Spcke, 
Exeter. 

Rhododendron  barbatum. — The  appearance 
of  this  beautiful  species  at  the  present  season, 
suggests  the  question  whether  it  is  carnivorous. 
The  buds  of  next  year's  leaves  and  flowers  exude 
an  exceedingly  viscid  secretion,  which  hardens- 
into  varnish  during  the  winter  months,  but  just 
now  is  very  clammy.  Every  unfortunate  fly  which 
settles  on  one  of  these  buds  is  doomed.  The 
gummy  exudation  is  quite  enough  to  detain  any 
insect  up  to  the  size  of  a  common  hover-fly,  and 
the  struggles  of  larger  insects,  such  as  blue-bottles, 
are  further  impeded  by  the  stiff  hairs  on  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  whence  the  plant  derives  its 
specific  name.  These  all  point  inwards  round  the 
bud,  forming  an  effective  chevaux  de  pise  against 
escape.  I  was  looking  to-day  at  a  specimen  of  the 
bearded  Rhododendron,  about  10  feet  high,  in  my 
garden,  which  must  have  several  hundreds  of 
clammy  buds,  each  one  of  which  has  captured 
from  five  to  ten  flies  of  different  kinds.  The 
question  is,  can  the  plant  assimilate  nourishment 
from  its  victims?  Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith,  Sep- 
tember 18. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

TRIAL   OF   DAHLIAS   AT  WISLEY. 

September  14. — A  deputation  from  the  Floral 
Committee  visited  the  Society's  gardens  at 
NVisley  on  the  above  date  to  inspect  the  trials 
of  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  deputation  judged  the 
varieties  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  garden 
decoration,  but  nevertheless  was  careful  in  re- 
fusing to  make  an  award  even  to  an  erect. 
flowering  variety  if  the  flowers  were  not  of  a 
type  that  could  be  properly  described  as  good 
Cactus  form.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has- 
been  said  and  written  on  the  importance  cf  ob- 
taining better  habited  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  trial 
served  to  show  that  in  the  best  exhibition  type 
but  little  improvement  can  be  found  in  the 
habit  of  the  plants.  The  flower  stalks  are  still 
too  short  and  too  slender,  whilst  in  many  in- 
stances the  stalk  bends  back  again,  almost  like 
a  pot-hook,  thus  causing  the  flowers  to  droop 
and  turn  their  face  to  the  earth.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  awarding  three  points  to  the  Cactus 
varieties,  keeps  the  standard  as  high  as  the  pre- 
sent conditions  will  allow,  but  would  gladly 
raise  it  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so.  An 
Award  of  Merit  is  usually  intended  to  mark  a 
Dahlia  as  a  good  exhibition  flower,  but  three 
xxx  indicate  that  it  is  of  decorative  value  in 
the  garden.  Some  varieties  have  obtained  both- 
awards,  as  Floradora,  and  others.  On  the  occa- 
sion under  notice  three  xxx  were  awarded  to 
those  following  : — 

A.  D.  Stoop. — A  rosy  crimson  flower  of  good 
Cactus  form,  and  flower  stalks  that  hold  the 
blooms  well  above  the  foliage. 

Mont  Blanc. — Recognised  criMy  for  its  late 
flowering  habit,  but  it  does  not  possess  equal 
merit  to  that  of  the  variety  "  Fairy." 

Pink  Pearl.— The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  charming  shade  of  mauve. 

Prince  of  Yellows. — A  very  commendable  yel- 
low variety  for  the  garden,  but  scarcely  so  good 
as  Mrs.  ]'.   S.   Brunton  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Reggie.— This  was  the  best  magenta  crimson 
flower  in  the  trials,  but  there  is  room  left  for 
improvement. 

West  Hal!  Scarlet.— A  good,  garden  variety 
raised  at  Byfleet. 
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Salvia  splendcns  "  Zurich." — This  variety  of 
Salvia  is  exceedingly  dwarf,  and,  planted  out  in 
the  open,  was  very   freely  flowered. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  next  to  grant  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  Cactus  Dahlia  H.  1'.  Robertson,  as  the 
deputation  was  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
its  flowers,  but  could  not  recommend  it  for 
garden  decoration. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

September  19. — The  autumn  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  held  on  "Wednesday  last  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster.  A  very 
pretty  display  was  seen,  although  the  exhibi- 
tion was  not  quite  so  good  as  in  some  former 
years,  owing  to  the  dry  summer,  which  has- 
tened the  development  of  the  blooms,  so  that 
in  many  cases  southern  growers  were  unable 
to  compete.  The  more  northern  growers  and 
those  in  Ireland,  who  have  been  favoured  with 
a  greater  rainfall,  showed  by  far  the  better 
blooms.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Maman 
Cochet  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 
The  class  for  36  blooms  in  distinct  varieties 
was  contested  by  seven  growers.  The  winning 
collection,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  was  a  very  fine  exhibit,  the  blooms 
being  large,  and  with  beautifully-developed 
colours.  As  was  to  be  expected  at  this  late  sea- 
sun,  some  of  the  outer  petals  bore  traces  of 
injury,  otherwise  they  were  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. A  selection  of  the  best  blooms  include 
Caroline  Teslout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Bessie  Brown,  Captain  Hayward, 
Hugh  Dickson,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mad.  Wag- 
ram,  Annie  Wood,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Marie 
Baumann.  The  example  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Rose 
other  than  a  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  or  Noisette 
variety  exhibited  in  the  nurserymen's  classes. 
2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bel- 
fast, for  a  very  bright  lot,  but  they  were  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  1st  prize  collection. 
Hugh  Dickson,  J.  B.  Clark,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Comte  de  Raimbaud,  John  Stuart  Mills,  and 
Mad.  Joseph  Combet  were  the  more  notable 
examples,  the  last-named  being  awarded  the 
Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose  exhibited  by  a  nurseryman.  3rd,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownwards,  Co. 
Down. 

A  class  was  also  provided  for  36  blooms  in 
distinct  varieties  in  trusses  of  not  fewer  than 
three  blooms  of  each  variety.  The  exhibits 
were  limited  to  an  area  of  8  feet  by  5  feet. 
This  was  a  very  pretty  class,  but  only  two 
growers  staged,  Mr.  John  Crossling,  Penarth 
Nurseries,  South  Wales,  and  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
&  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  who  won 
in  the  order  named.  The  premier  collection 
contained  good  examples  of  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mad.  Lambart,  and 
others. 

Teas    &    Noisettes. 

There  were  five  good  displays  seen  in  the 
class  for  18  blooms  in  distinct  varieties,  the  1st 
prize  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craig- 
mile,  Fernielea,  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen.  The 
blooms  were  small,  but  very  refined.  Among 
the  flowers  was  a  glorious  example  of  Maman 
Cochet,  which  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose  in 
the  nurserymen's  section.  A  bloom  of  White 
Maman  Cochet  was  almost  as  good.  2nd, 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  light-coloured  varieties.  Maman  Cochet 
was  again   shown   well   in   this   collection. 

Class  4,  for  12  distinct  varieties  of  Roses, 
seven  blooms  of  each  variety,  was  a  charming 
one,  the  1st  prize  collection  of  Mr.  Hrc-H  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  being  magnificent.  He  had  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, and  Ulrich  Brunner  in  splendid  form.  Mr. 
Dickson  quite  out-distanced  all  other  exhibi- 
tors in  this  class.  2nd,  Messrs.  James  Cocker 
•v  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  12 
olooms  shown  in  a  single  vase,  his  variety 
being  J.  B.  Clark. 

Decorative  Roses  were  poorly  represented. 
No  exhibits  were  forthcoming  in  a  class  for  24 
varieties,  and  only  one  was  staged  in  a  smaller 
class  for  12  varieties.  This  exhibit,  however, 
was  remarkably  good.    It  was  shown  bv  Messrs. 


W.  &  R.  Ferguson,  Brucefield,  Dunfermline, 
and  included  good  vases  of  Killarney,  Mad. 
Abel  Chatenay,  and  Liberty.  Two  growers  only 
showed  in  a  class  for  Decorative  Roses  arranged 
in  fancy  bamboo  stands — Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  Oxford — and  these  growers  were 
awarded  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Mattock  had  Bardou  Job,  Paul's 
Single  White,  Mad.  Antoine  Mari,  Longworth 
Rambler,    cVc. 

Groups  of  Roses. 
Class  10  was  for  a  group  of  Roses  arranged 
on  the  floor.     One  exhibit  only  was  staged,  that 
of   Messrs.    Geo.    Paul   &   Son,    Cheshunt. 

A  class  was  also  provided  for  a  group  of  cut 
Roses  arranged  on  a  staging  and  occupying  an 
area  not  exceeding  100  square  feet.  This 
brought  three  good  displays,  the  winning  col- 
lection being  the  finest  group  in  the  hall.  It 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  and 
embraced  most  of  the  better-known  varieties. 
Prominent  in  the  centre  of  the  display  were 
many  choice  blooms  of  Frau  Kail  Druschki, 
while  Maman  Cochet  was  also  well  shown.  2nd, 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  iV  Son,  Woking. 

Rose  Fruits. — A  new-  class  was  provided  for 
the  "  hips  "  of  nine  distinct  species  or  varieties 
of  Rose  with  their  foliage.  They  were  required 
to  be  shown  in  vases.  The  1st  prize  was  a  piece 
of  Plate  presented  by  the  President,  (  .  I. 
Shea,  Esq.  We  were  rather  disappointed  with 
the  result,  although  four  displays  were  pre- 
sented ;  perhaps  it  is  too  early  for  these  to  be 
coloured  their  best.  Mr.  John  MATTOCK,  Ox- 
ford, had  the  heaviest  berried  branches,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize — R.  rugosa,  R.  rubri- 
folia  (very  handsome],  R.  canina,  Sweet  Briar, 
&c.  2nd,  Mi -sis.  c.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
:tetn  Blooms  in  distinct  varieties. — Three 
growers  competed,  the  premier  position  being 
wim  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Pembekiun,  llavering- 
atte-Bower,  Essex.  The  blooms  were  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  former  years,  although  seve- 
ral were  of  merit,  notably  Bessie  Brown,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  and 
others.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit,  shown  bv  W. 
Boyes,  Esq.,  30,  Duffield  Road,  Derby,  con- 
tained the  medal  flower  for  the  best  Rose  other 
than  a  Tea,  Hybrid  lea,  or  Noisette  variety  in 
Victor  Hugo,  a  magnificently-coloured  Bower. 
/  hit  Blooms  in  distinct  varieties. — K.  M. 
EVERSFJELD,  Esq.,  Dean  Park,  Horsham,  was 
easily  1st  among  two.  His  example  of  Maman 
Cochet  was  a  very  fine  flower. 

Six  Blooms  in  distinct  varieties. — The  winning 
exhibit  contained  a  half-dozen  remarkably  fine 
flowers  that  surpassed  any  seen  in  the  foregoing 
amateur  classes.  They  were  so  good,  we  give  the 
names:  Mildred  (".rant,  A.  K.  Wi'liams,  Chas. 
Grahame,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Marshal  Niel, 
ami  Tom  Wood.  The  exhibitor  was  W. 
Spencer  Chapman,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  The 
March,  Warminster,  Wilts.  The  example  of 
A.   K.   Williams  was  very  beautiful. 

A  pretty  display  of  Roses  in  vases  was  shown 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  the  class  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  in  trusses  of  three 
flowers. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 
E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Deane  Park,  Hor- 
sham, showed  the  best  dozen  blooms,  distinct, 
among  three.  Great  difference  was  seen  in  the 
flowers,  some  being  of  high  quality,  for  example 
Maman  Cochet,  which  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  flower  of  this  type  in  the 
amateurs'  section,  while  others  were  but  medi- 
ocre. 2nd,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stam- 
bridge  Rectory,  Essex  ;  both  Maman  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  were  shown  well  in  this  group. 
The  smaller  class  for  nine  blooms  saw  H. 
Adamson,  Esq.,  South  End,  Bedale,  placed  1st, 
and  he  was  followed  by  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Esq., 
Hertingfordbury,  Herts. 

Stronger  competition  was  seen  in  the  class 
for  six  blooms,  the  prize  being  awarded  W. 
Spencer  Chapman,  Esq.,  Warminster,  for  a 
very  fine  half-dozen  flowers. 

Gold  Medal  Flowers. 
Dorothy  Page  Roberts. — This  is  a  H.T.  variety 
of  a  charming  shade  of  colour,  and  with  beauti- 
ful   petals.     The    colour    is    rose-pink    suffused 
with  apricot.    Some  of  the  older  blooms  showed 


an  open  centre,   and  these  appeared  like  glori- 
fied Austrian  Briars.     Shown  by  Messrs.  A 
Dickson  &  Si  ins. 

\trs.    Stewart    Clarke,    H.T.— This    variety    is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Rubens  and  Tom 
Wood.    It  is  a  large  flower,  with  plenn  of  Ci 
petals.     The  colour  is  cerise-pink. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

September  17. — On  Monday  evening  last  the 
Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty- 
presided. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, the  new  secretary  (Mr.  R  A.  Witty)  reported 
that  the  annual  outing  took  the  form  of  a  trip  to 
Deepdene  and  Broomhill,  and  was  well  attended. 

A  rough  financial  statement  was  presented, 
showing  a  working  balance  in  hand,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  shortly  be  materially  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  members' subscriptions  and  other  items 
falling  due.  It  was  arranged  that  the  annual 
dinner  be  held  as  usual  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
on  November  27,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the 
President  will  preside. 

The  question  of  a  Dean  Memorial  Medal  was 
then  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  design 
be  procured,  with  all  necessary  particulars  as  to 
size,  cost,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presented  the  report  of 
the  Publication  Sub-Committee,  in  which  it  was 
specially  mentioned  that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
Society  to  issue  publications  likely  to  interest  those 
members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
living  at  a  distance.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
resolved  that  a  publication  in  the  form  of  an 
Annual  shall  be  prepared  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  members,  and  that  the  same  shall  be 
ready  early  in  the  ensuihg  year.  Judges  were 
nominated  to  make  awards  to  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibits at  the  forthcoming  shows. 

Sixteen  new  members  and  Fellows  were  elected. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 

held  on  the  same  day  Mr.  D.  13.  Crane  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded'  to  the 
following  varieties  : — "  Ethel  "  (sport  from  Rabbie 
Burns),  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham  ;  "  Mrs. 
Arthur  Beech,"  White  Countess  and  Mercedes, 
all  seedlings,  shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Shawyer. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 

September  18,  19. — The  London  Dahlia  Union 
held  its  annual  exhibition  on  these  dates  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The 
exhibits  were  accommodated  in  the  large  con- 
servatory and  the  corridor.  The  number  of  entries 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  Union's  shows,  and 
most  of  the  noted  growers  of  these  flowers  com- 
peted in  the  various  classes. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
won  in  the  principal  open  class  for  show.  Dahlias, 
that  for  24  blooms  in  distinct  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Hooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  had 
the  best  of  these  flowers  in  the  amateur's  section. 

The  best  12  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  in 
bunches  of  six  flowers,  in  a  class  open  to  all,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  Silverhill 
Nurseries,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  who  showed  a 
charming  collection,  principally  of  new  varieties. 

The  open  class  for  24  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
in  distinct  varieties,  to  be  shown  on  boards,  was 
an  important  one.  The  1st  prize  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  J.  BurrellcY.  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  for  a  very  fine  display. 

Two  Gold  Medals  were  offered  by  the.  Union  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  its  late 
secretary  and  founder,  one  in  the  trade,  and  the 
other  in  the  amateurs'  classes  respectively. 
Messrs.  Burrell's  exhibit  of  24  Cactus  blooms  was 
adjudged  the  best  group  and  was  accordingly 
awarded  one  of  the  medals.  The  examples  of 
Pearl,  Nelson,  Harbour  Lights,  and  Premier, 
were  of  high  merit. 

In  the  class  for  12  varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias 
in  bunches  of  10  flowers  of  each  variety  four  good 
displays  were  seen.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  The  examples 
of  Little  Mary  and  Thalia  were  remarkably  good. 
The  best  "  single  "  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  bad 
Columbine,  Miss  Roberts  (yellow),  Victoria, 
Eclipse,  and  others  in  good  form. 

The  principal  prize  in  the  amateurs'  classes  was 
that  of   the  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup.     This  was 
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offered  for  nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
bunches  of  three  blooms.  Good  competition 
obtained,  the  number  of  entries  totalling  seven. 
The  trophy,  which  carried  with  it  a  monetary 
prize,  was  secured  by  Admiral  Sir  L.  Beaumont, 
K.C.B.,  Baldslow,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Peters).  The  flowers  were  of  exceptional  quality, 
and  they  were  awarded  the  other  "Dean" 
Memorial  Medal. 

A  strongly-contested  class  was  that  for  12 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  open  to  amateurs.  L 
McKenna,  Esq.,  Honeys,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence, 
Twyford,  Berks,  had  the  best  dozen  flowers  among 
ten  competitors. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Displays  of  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Hobbies, 
Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk;  Messrs. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower 
Hill,  Brentwood;  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Tettenhall 
Nurseries, Wolverhampton  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Copjin 
-v.  Son,  Groenekan,  Utrecht,  Holland.  Messrs.  J. 
Burkell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam- 
bridge, showed  Dahlias  and  a  fine  display  of 
Gladioli ;  Messrs.  J.  Pee  a  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
staged  flowers  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias ;  Mr. 
Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  put  up  a  mixed  group 
consisting  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
border  flowers. 


<S)bttuan>. 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

September  10. — The  usual  monthly  meeting 
i  held  on  this  date,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis 
in  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were  elected, 
making  72  this  year  up  to  the  present  date. 
Eleven  members  were  reported  on  the  sick 
fund.  The  amount  paid  for  sickness  is  E93 
less  this  year  than  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  chronic  sick 
members  are  now  paid  from  the  benefit  instead 
of  from  the  benevolent  fund.  Members  over  GO 
years  of  age  may  now,  under  the  new  rules  (rule 
18),  withdraw  twice  the  amount  of  interest  on 
their  balance  of  last  year,  thus  enabling  them  to 
pay  their  contributions  with  ease.  The  annual 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
Tuesday,  October  9  next,  at  6.30  p.m.,  when  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  will  preside. 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


BRIXTON,     STREATHAM,     AND       CLAPHAM 

HORTICULTURAL.  -The  hist  meeting  of  the  new 
session  of  this  society  was  held  on  September  12,  the 
president,  Mr.  VV.  Koupell,  occupying  the  chair.  A  lecture, 
entitled  "A  Visit  to  the  Canary  Islands,"  illustrated  by 
'antern  slides,  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Ernest  Waltham*, 
F.R.H.S.  The  views  were  extremely  good,  and  depicted 
ihe  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  people.  Mr.  Waltham 
also  showed  a  collection  of  photos  of  Orchids  and  other 
flowers  taken  in  their  natural  colours.  The  attendance  of 
the  members  was  satisfactory.  The  society  has  decided  tu 
extend  the  means  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  thecommittee  has  arranged  io  hold  meetings  every 
second  Wednesday  in  each  month  during  the  season.  The 
advantages  arc  not  confined  to  members. 


TEE   HARDY    FLOWER 
BORDER. 


1. ILIUM    AURATUM    VAR.    l'LATY- 
PHYLLUM. 

Tins  i-,  a  most  handsome  Lily  and  one  which 
up  to  the  present  time  appears  to  be  immune 
from  the  dreaded  disease  which  often  attacks 
plants  ot  the  type.  It  has  a  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  constitution  than  the  older  form,  the 
foliage  being  larger  and  of  greater  substance . 
The  flowers  are  also  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
when  t'hey  are  fully  expanded  on  a  vigorous, 
well-grown  plant,  measure  12  and  often  13 
inches  across.  The  form  known  as  virginale 
has  the  same  sturdy  habit  as  the  above,  from 
which  it  only  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  flower. 
The  flowers  of  L.  a.  platyphyllum  are  evenly 
and  richly  spotted  with  crimson,  but  not  quite 
so  prominent  as  in  L  auratum.  In  the  variety 
virginaie  a  deep  golden  band  runs  through  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  which  is  also  slightly 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  in  some  cases  with 
light  crimson.  Tthe  large,  dark-coloured  anthers 
form  an  additional  attraction,  and  as  many  as 
12  to  10  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  4  to  5 
feet  high  j  the  scent  is  equal  to  if  net  stronger 
than  that  of  L.  auratum.  A  group  of 
these  plants  presents  a  bold  effect  in  the  flow,  r 
jarden.      ]V.   H.  Clarke,   Asian   Rouiant,   Oxoit. 


Harry  Turner,  V.M.H. — Mr.  Harry  Turner, 
of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, at  Langley,  on  Friday  morning,  September 
14,  at  2.30.  He  had  not  had  the  best  of  health  for 
some  time  past,  although  he  was  well  enough  to  go 
to  Woodstock  to  judge  at  a  horticultural  show  on 
the  previous  Tuesday.  On  his  return  from  this  show 
deceased  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  hemorrhage, 
and  towards  the  following  day  became  unconscious. 


THE    LATE    HARKY    TURNER,    V.M.H. 

Mr.  Harry  Turner  was  a  keen  florist,  and  took  over 
the  management  of  the  Carnations  and  Auriculas 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1885.  His  brother 
Arthur,  who  was  a  joint  and  equal  partner  with 
him,  managed  the  Roses  and  some  of  the  other 
departments.  I  do  not  think  that  Harry  Turner 
missed  a  single  exhibition  held  by  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  or  National 
Auricula  Society  during  the  21  years  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  an  expert  judge  at 
flower  and  fruit  shows,  and  had  a  keen  appreci- 
ation for  everything  connected  with  a  country  life, 
being  fond  of  animals  and  birds.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  musician.  It  was  well  that  he  died 
in  harness,  as  it  were,  being  engaged  serving 
the  public  shortly  before  he  passed  away. 
We  shall  miss  him  sadly,  as  we  missed  his  father 
21  years  ago.  The  firm  of  Charles  Turner  has 
been  represented  at  the  London  exhibitions  for 
more  than  CO  years,  and  those  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  great  exhibitions  at  Regent's  Park 
and  Crystal  Palace  will  never  forget  the  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Show  and  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  &-c,  that  came  from  Slough,  and  in 
this  connection  we -must  not  forget  that  faithful 
servant  of  the  firm,  John  Ball,  who  attended  to 
the  show  Tulips,  Carnations,  and  Auriculas 
during  very  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  firm's 
existence.  He  is  still  happily  with  us,  but  is  not 
able  to  do  much,  being,  I  think,  in  his  78th  year. 
It  is  known  to  most  of  Mr.  Turner's  friends  that 
his  wife  died  in  July,  1905,  and  deceased  has  left 
a  family  consisting  of  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
He  was  buried  at  Langley  at  3.45  on  Tuesday  last. 
/.  Douglas, 

Andrew  Henderson. — The  death  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Henderson  occurred  in  Florida,  U.S.A., 
on  August  31,  at  the  age  of  83  years,  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Henderson.  Deceased  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 
of  the  old  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood. 
London,  now  incorporated  in  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground.  This  business  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  nursery  and  seed  establish- 


ments in  the  country,  many  new  plants  being 
distributed  from  it,  and  all  classes  of  plants  from 
herbaceous  perennials  to  Orchids,  Economic 
plants,  and  florists'  flowers  being  grown  with 
success.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Edward  George 
Henderson,  his  son,  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  con- 
tinued the  business,  who  subsequently  took  over  the 
Pineapple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale  (now  built  upon!, 
and  carried  on  both  establishments  until  tha 
Wellington  Nursery  passed  out  of  his  hands. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son's  business  was  a 
good  example  of  the  old-fashioned  nursery,  its 
stock,  which  partook  greatly  of  the  botanical 
garden,  being  of  the  most  varied  character.  But 
the  fashion  in  gardening  altered,  and  the  buyers  of 
collections  of  plants  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  growing  batches  of  decorative  plants,  and 
the  demand  for  odd  plants  from  the  carefully 
compiled  catalogue,  and  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  became  less  and  less.  Finally,  the  bu  -  less 
was  wound  up,  and  some  16  years  ago  Mr.  Hender- 
son went  to  Florida  with  the  intention  of  growing 
Pine  Apples  for  market.  A  succession  of  cold 
winters  rendered  his  project  inadvisable,  and  ho 
turned  his  attention  to  forcing  Lily  of  the  Vallev 
and  other  flowers  for  sale,  continuing  the  business 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  success  until  his 
death.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  plants,  and 
in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Wellington  Nursery, 
sent  out  many  new  ones.  He  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  tri-coloured  Pelargoniums  of  that  day,  raised 
by  Mr.  Peter  Grieve,  and  many  other  plants  which 
were  then  remarkable.  The  late  Mr.  Henderson 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  never  took  s'iat 
place  among  his  fellow-horticulturists  which  his 
knowledge  and  position  entitled  him  to  take,  and 
tu  that  fact,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  may  be 
attributed  the  decline  of  the  once  famous  business, 
lie  was,  however,  very  pleasant  with  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  and  had  many  good  qualities 

Otto  Froegel.  -We  reproduce  a  photograph 
of  Otto  Froebel,  whose  death  on  August  28  last, 
at  the  age  of  62,  has  been  announced.  Deceased 
was  a  nurseryman,  having  a  business  at  Zurich, 


THE    LATE    OTTO    FROEBEL. 

and  was  well  known  for  the  success  he  obtained 
in  the  raising  of  choice,  cross  bred  varieties  of 
Begonias,  hardy  Water  Lilies  and  Anlhuriunis. 

Frederick  Street.— We  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  this  nurseryman  which  occurred 
on  Wednesday  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  71. 
Deceased  was  a  well-known  cultivator  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Conifers,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  in  addition   was  a  vendor  of  pea'. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  September  19. 

\  We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  e very- 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotation^.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers, 

&c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

p.  &/,,  bchs. 

16-26 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

*  alia  3ethiopica,per 

p.  dz.  bunches 

6  0-90 

dozen  

2  6-40 

—  extra  quality  ... 

9  0-12  0 

i  entaurea  cyanus, 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bunches.. 

10-20 

p.  dz.  bunches 

2  0-30 

suaveolens     ... 

3  0-40 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

i  oi  .opsis     grandi- 

2  0-30 

flora,  per   do/. 

Mignonette,  perdz. 

bunches 

1  6    -J  0 

bunches 

2  0-30 

<  .it  nations,       per 

Montbretia,   dozen 

2  0-30 

dozen   blooms, 

O  don  toglossum 

best  American 

crispum,      per 

various 

16-30 

dozen    blooms 

2  6-  3  0 

-     smaller,        per 

Pancratiums,    doz. 

do/,      bunches 

10-26 

US 

2  o-  :j  o 

Malniaisons  ... 

3  0-80 

Pel  argon  i  ii  in  s, 

i  attleyas,  per  doz. 

show,  per  doz. 

blooms 

9  0-12  0 

buiiches 

3  0-50 

(   hrysatithemums. 

—  Zonal,    double 

per  dz.  blooms 

10-26 

scarlet 

3  0-  4  0 

—  small    blooms, 

Pyrethrums,  do/en 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

3  0-60 

bunches 

1   11-  2  11 

I  ncharis       grandi- 

Roses,    12  blooms, 

Bora,  per  doz. 

Niphetos 

10-20 

blooms 

2  0-30 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

10-16 

I  iardenias,  pel  doz. 

—  Kaiserni   A. 

blooms 

10-16 

Victoria 

1  0-  2  0 

1  rladiolus,  various, 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

y  0-12  0 

tout      

1  0-  2  0 

-   Th  ■  Bride      . 

3  0-  1  0 

—  C.  Mermet     .., 

10-18 

—  brenchleyensis, 

—  General  Jacque- 

pei doz.  spikes 

10-20 

minot  

I  0-   1  6 

1    )  |>^<>  ph  i  la   eie- 

—  inbunches,per 

gans,   per  doz. 
bunches 

dozen  

3  0-50 

•i  (i    3  0 

—  Liberty 

1   0-   2  .1 

paniculata 

2  ■  --  4  0 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

1  u-  2  6 

'  laillardias 

•J  0    :t  u 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

1  0-  2  ti 

Heather,  white,  pr. 

—  from  the  open, 

<loz.  bunches... 

3  0-60 

various  kinds, 

purple 

2  0-30 

per  dz.  bnchs. 

2  0     :,  I) 

I  ilac,    white,    per 

Scabiosa,  per  doz. 

bunch  ... 

2  0-30 

bunches 

2  0-30 

I. ilium  aviratiim 

2  0-  3  0 

Statice,  per  dozen 

■  candidum,   pei 

bunches 

4  0-60 

bunch   .. 

16-20 

Stephanotis,     per 

—  Ian  cif  oli  urn, 

dozen     trusses 

3  0-50 

rubrum  and 

Stocks      (do  u  ble 

album  ... 

16-20 

white)  per  doz. 

—  tigrinum,     per 

bunches 

2  1)      1  0 

bunch  .. 

1  6-  2  0 

Sweet     Peas,     per 

—  longiflorum 

1  6-  2  6 

doz.  bunches  . 

2  0-40 

Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch 

—  —short  sprays 

per  bunch. 

Sprengeri 
Adiantum     cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun. 

>ris,  p.  bunch 

Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  'eavec,  each 
Fern,    English,    p. 

dozen  bunches 


^.d.  s.d. 


5  0  10  0 
10-20 


0  6-09 
0  6-10 


4  0-60 
2  6-30 


10-16 
16-20 


0  9-  1  i 


Fern  (French),  doz 

bunches  ...     2  0-50 

Hardy  foliage 
i  various),  per 
dozen  bunches    2  0-  3  0 

Hardy  Grasses,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
doz.  bunches... 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 
Myrtle,   per  dozen 

bunches 
Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Cypcrus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen      ...     4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 
Dracasnas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  gracilis,  p.  dz.  12  0-18  0 

—  nivalis 18  n  24  n 

Euonymus,  per  dz.     1  0-  9  U 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

7  0-10  0 


•J  0- 

:;  ii 

1  6- 

■J  0 

1  0- 

•j  a 

2  0- 

:i  ii 

I  0- 

5  0 

2  0- 

:,  i) 

■J  u- 

,  o 

4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ani]  tlopsis      Veil- 

chii,  ,..-.   dozen     (0-80 
Aralia    Sieboldi, 

per  dozen 

largii 

Araucaria  excelsa 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen       ...  18  0-3  i  0 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen 30  0-12  0 

Asparagus   plumo- 
sus  nanus, do/. 

—  Sprengeri.doz. 

—  ten  u  issi  mils 
per  dozen 

Asters,  per  dozen 
Bouvardias,       |  er 

dozen  

Campanula       tso- 

phylla        all),i. 

per  dozen      ... 

-  Mayi 

t'hrysanthemun's 

best 

—  sn-aller 

—  segetum 
Clematis,  per  doz 

—  in  flower 
Cocos    Weddelii 

ana,  per  dozen 
Coleus 
Coreopsis 


fi  Q-  9 
6  0-  8  0 

8  0-10  0 
3  0-60 

6  0-80 


4  0-60 

4  0-60 

12  0-24  0 

5  0-  8  0 
3  0-60 
8  0-90 

12  0-18  0 


9  0-18  0 
3  i:-  5  0 
..     4  0-60 
«-roton«,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 


per  too 

—  in    small     and 
large  60's      ...  16  0-25  0 

— ■  in      48's,     per 

dozen 4  0-10  0 

—  in      32's,     per 

dozen 10  0-18  (1 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 9  0-18  0 

—  repens,  perdoz.     4  0-60 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.    4  0-60 
Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata, pe,  dozen    9  0-12  0 

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forst  eriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium  auratum  .      IS  0-24  0 

—  longiflorum, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-18  0 

—  iancif  olium, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  1*  0-30  o 


Plants  in  Pots,  fie 


Marguerites, white, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums 

[Zona]  -'.  p.  dz. 
—  Ivy-leaved,  per 

dozen  

Rhodanthe,  per  dz. 
Roses,  per  dozen  ..  1 


3  0-50 

5  0-  8  0 
3  0-50 

l)   1-  l) 


1  6- 
3  0 
6  6- 


Apples  (English), 
A  sieve 

—  bnglish,  per 
bushel 

I  (ananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1  quality... 

—  No.  2  quality...    r,  t; 

—  Extra  quality...    8  o 

—  Giants,  p.  bch. 

—  J  aniaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Blackberries,  peck 
Damsons,  *  sieve 
Figs,  per  dozen    .. 

—  Italian,  box  ... 
Granadillas,  dozen 
I  (rape    Fruit,  case  10  0  18  0 

Irapi  (English), 
vlnwick  Seed- 
ling, per  lb. 

—  Madresfiel  d 
Court,  per  lb.... 

—  .Mar..c.  per   lb. 

—  Blai  1-.  I  [ambro, 

pei  li> 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

—  Gros    Colm.ir, 

per  lb 0  10-  1  6 

Muscat,  per  lb.  0  10-  2  6 

—  Lisbon,  cases..    6  0    9  6 
Lemop 

—  Messina,    casi     IS  0-30  0 


8  0-12  0 
6  0-10  0 
4  0-60 

s.d   s.d. 


7  II 

0  i; 

8  0 
9  OKI  6 
i  f,    li  ll 

0  8-  1.3 
3  0    — 
5  II    6  n 

1  3-  i  i; 
0  10-  1  3 

2  0-  2  II 


0  10-  1  0 


10     13 
10-13 


il  ll     1    ii 

ii  a  H  in 


6  6-96 
2  0-  3  6 

4  6- 

5  ii 

45  0 

24  i; 

_ 

1  ,  per  box 

,  each 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.). 

s.d.  s.d    I  s.d.  s.d. 

'  Selaginella,    dozen     4  0-  G  0 

4  0-80;  Solanums,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 

Solanum   capsicas- 

trunij  pei  doz. 

Spiraea     japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena  MissWill- 
inott,  per  doz.. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.       I 

Melons  (Valencia) 
per 

—  Rock     . 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb, 

—  Brazils,      I 
per  cwt 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Walnuts,     per 
dozen  lb.       ...    5  6    — 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-1.1  6 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Jamaica 
Peaches  (English), 

/en 

—  French,    boxes 
Pi  .ii-  ii  nglish),    \ 

sieve 

—  English,  bushel 
dean,  bar- 
rels       

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, boxes  .. 

—  French,      Wil- 
liam  .  i 

—  Califnt  nian  pi 
case       

a    pie* ,  each  . 
Plums      (English), 

i  sieve...  10-80 

—  French,  box  ...     (i  B-    I    3 
10 

—  Calif  or~n  tan, 
boxes 80  II  C 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


13  0-16  6 

4  0-12  0 
10-20 

10-40 
3  0-  8  0 

3  C-   1  0 

7  ll    '.1  6 

7  "  10  'I 
l  r,    .1  0 

1  0-  1 
0  9-101 


Vegetables  : 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  3 

2  0 

3  6 

1  6 

4  0 

2  0 


2  0 

6  0 

7  0 

5  (I 

u  i; 


I  I) 


-,  I 

3  0 
1  6-  1  '.I 


L8  i'  "i  ii 
10-16 
2  li     - 

0  9-10 
13-16 


Mushroonis(house  i 
per  lb 

—  Buttons,  pei  lb. 
Mustardan.l  .  n  -    . 

per  dozen  pun 
Onions   (\ 

case      

—  BgvDtian,bag.. 

—  pickling,     pe  t 

I    . 

—  French,  $  bag.. 

j  bunches 

—  h  bu^lu  I 

—  i  safy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Tomatos  :  — 

lish.      per 
12  lbs 

per  12  lbs. 

—  seconds, 
12  lbs... 

—  outdoor, 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  French, 
crate     ... 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 

—  bags      

Watercri 

.I../,  bunches  .. 


1  0- 

i  o 


1  6 

I  6 


i  o-  i  i; 


6  6 

I  ii 


3  6 
■1  11 
1  0- 
1  0- 


2  0 

2  0 


4  0    — 


Artichokes(I'rench) 
per  dozen 

Aubergines,  perd/. 

Beans,  home- 
grown, p.  bi.s. 
OOt,  bushel  ... 

,  per  mat 
:    pei 
1   in": ;,  French  pad   3  0 

—  per    bag,     un- 
I 

-  washed 
auliflowei  s,     pi  t 
tally     ... 
Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  p.  Hat. 
2J  dozen 

—  8 dozen,  small 

—  per  dozen 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 

eign,  tier  dozen 

bundle 
Indian  Corn, dozen 
i  <  <  Its,  !-■   bundli  - 
Lettuces,  Cos,  per 

dozen  

biench,  perd/.     _ 
Marrows,  per  tallj 
Mint,  I'l.r  dozen  I  D 

REMARKS. — English  indo<  r  Tomatos  are  likely  to  be  firm 
in  prices  owing  to  the  wit  weather.  Good  Madresfielcl 
Court  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  meet  with  little  demand  and 
can  be  bought  at  Is.  per  pound.  Good  dry  Blackberries  suit- 
aUe  for  making  jam  can  be  purchased  at  3s.  per  peck.  Others 
can  be  bought  at  2s.  6d.,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  wet.  Prices 
for  large  English  Peaches  are  firm.  Medium-sized  fruits  arc- 
rather  scarce.  Damsons  are  very  dear  and  scarce  owing  to 
a  short  crop.  English  Plums  are  also  seen  in  very  limited 
quantities.  Trade  generally  is  fairly  good.  E.  H.  Rides, 
Covert  Garden,  Wedni    lay,  September  19,  1906. 

POTATOS. 

Large  supplies  of  Potatos  are  still  coming  from  all  dis- 
tricts, and  trade  is  very  dull.  Lincolns,  55s.  to  65s.  ;  Bed- 
fords,  60s.;  Kents.  70s.  to  80s.;  Blacklands,  50s.  to  Cu- 
Join  Bath,  12  and  34,  11  cllington  Street,  Cerent  Garden. 


per 
per 


1  6- 


ii  :i 

1  6- 

2  3- 
:t  ii 

3  0 


2  ;; 

2  II 
1  0 

1  9 

2  6 


0  4-0  6 


COVENT      GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

A  very  slight  improvement  in  trade  is  seen.  Chrysan- 
themums sell  fairly  readily,  except  the  inferior  plants  of 
which  there  are  large  quantities.  These  are  difficult  to  sell 
at  4s.  per  dozen.  Erica  gracilis  is  good,  also  the  variety 
nivalis,  but  I  find  the  variety  gracilis  alba  has  quite  a  pink 
shade.  Small  plants  of  this  latter  variety  sell  well.  Astersare 
still  plentiful  and  some  are  of  very  good  quality.  Among 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  the  best  are  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Berthe  do 
Presilly,  and  Raspail.  Spiraea  japonica  and  white  Lilacs 
from  retarded  plants  are  both  good.  Rose  Madame 
Levavasseur,  although  well-flowered,  does  not  sell  readily. 
Liliums  in  pots  vary ;  some  are  good,  others  arc  of 
indifferent  quality.  Bcuvardias  are  now  plentiful.  There 
are  large  supplies  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Codiasums  (Crotons)  are  good.  Compact  plants  of  Physalis 
Franchetii  realise  from  18s.  to  42s.  per  dozen,  and  a  few  of 
extra  quality  5s.  each.  Solanums  are  very  good  some  are 
sold  for  good  prices,  but  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  for 
their  sale  in  large  quantities.  Hardy  shrubs  are  already 
seen,  also  Ivies,  Ampelopsis  Clematis,  and  other  climbers. 


Cut  Flowers, 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  seen  in  large  quantities  The 
varieties  White  Countess,  Mercedes  (yellow),  and  Mrs. 
A.  Beech  (bronze),  which  received  Certificates  from  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Monday  last  the  17th 
are  marketed  by  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  of  Uxbrldge,  and  tin 
grower  has  Princess,  a  good  pink  flower.  I  may  mention  that 
Clara,  golden  yellow,  and  Ethel,  a  primrose  sport  from 
Rabbie  Burns,  are  promising  varieties,  although  not  yet  se.  n 
in  the  market.  The  last-named  gained  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate and  Clara  was  commended.  These  came  from  Messrs. 
Wells  &  Co.,  who  also  had  some  pretty  varieties  of  a  new- 
type  of  singles.  Asters  are  still  plentiful,  and  Dahlias  are 
also  seen  in  large  quantities.  Roses  do  not  improve  greatly 
in  quality,  but  those  that  are  sold  fetch  rather  better  valne. 
Prices  for  Carnations  are  also  advancing  a  little.  I. ilium, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  still  plentiful.  \'ot  so  many 
Gladioli  are  seen,  while  Sweet  Peas  are  almost  finished  for 
Ihi  season.  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Michaelmas  Daisies 
u»d  other  hardy  flowers  are  to  be  had  in  large  quantities. 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  now  nearly  over,  but  G.  ,  I,    an 

and    several    varieties    of    Statice    are    plentiful.         P 

Franchetii  is   seen   in   large  heaps.      Hardy  foliage    with 
autumnal   tints  ,s  significant  of  the  approach  of 
■'•  "  •'  -',  Wednesday,  Sefttmbei  19,  1906. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED, 


D,  Prior  a  .- 

i  mm  k.n,  86  & 37,  Thi    Pantiles.  I'm, I. ridge  Wells- 
I  lulbs. 

II.    I    \\ni  i  i     .y.    Sons,    Swanley      I-'rnit    tries,    Plants     ami 
il    list. 

In.  s    s.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Fettham,  Middlesex— Bulbs,  Hardy 

Plants,  Ro  i    ,  i   .iii.iti.iu-,  &c. 
J.  R.   Pearson  «i  Sons,  Chilwell   Nurseries,  Lowdham 

Hard)  1  .  ..its  and  Roses. 
1    Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  Ireland— Bulbs,  also 

-.  Alpines,  1.  rns,  t  tju &c. 

■     ii  GDI  H,  Ltd.,  Hal, I  ,       Boili  is   in.)   Heating 
ince  >. 
Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  14-16,  Scruiton 

Finsburj ,  Lo  tdon    I.  C.     I. awn  Mowi 
William    Heinemann,    Publisher,     21,      Bedford     Sirei 
London,  W.C.-    New  Books. 

FOREIGN. 
i  ith,  I  .iums.chulciiv.eg,  b.  Berlin— Fruit  Trees,  Plant, 
trees,  \c. 
Haai  i   S  Si  ii  Mir. r,  l;.i  furt,  Germany— Novelties  in  Seeds. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The    Following     Summary     Record     of  t!.e 

.veather  throughout  the   British    Islands,   io,  rhe 

week  ending  September  15,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office : — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS 
1  he  weather,  after  being  fine  and  briybl  at  the  conun    , 
mi  m  of  the  week,  gradually  fell  into  a  very  ^how.  i 
changeable  condition  over  the  whole  kingdom.     The  falls  o\ 
rain  were,  however,  mostly  slight,  and  there  were  frequent 
tls  of  sunshine.      Thunderstorms  were  experiem  re]  at 
Sw.nratoR  and  Dungeness  on  Saturday,  lightning  was  seen  at 
si    ■  i  M    other    southern    stations,  and  thunder  occurred  at 
Holyhead. 

The  temperature  was  a  little  above  the  average  in  Scotland, 
the  eastern  section  of  England,  and  in  tbe  Channel  Island! 
in  Ireland  and  the  south-west  of  Kngland  it  was  slightly 
below,  and  in  the  north-west  of  England  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  normal.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  generally- 
recorded  either  on  Sunday  or  about  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  ranged  from  74°  in  England  S.  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  7:(^  in  England  E.,  to  67°  in  Scotland  N.  and  lo  66°  in 
Ireland  X.  The  absolute  minima,  registered  at  most  stations 
on  Tuesday,  were  much  lower  than  of  late.  In  England  S.VV. 
(at  I.langammarch  Wells)  the  thermometer  fell  fo  32w,  and 
in  the  Midland  Counties  to  34",  while  in  the  other  districts 
[h<  readings  ranged  from  35°  in  Scotland  E.,  England  I-;., 
and  Ireland  N  ,  to  40' in  Scotland  N.and  to  54°  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  Frost  was  experienced  on  the  ground  in  many 
l>  irts  of  England  on  Tuesday. 

The  rainfall  exceeded  the  average  over  the  kingdom 
generally,  but  was  rather  deficient  in  Scotland  E.,  England 
N.E.  and  Ireland  S.,  and  very  slightly  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  above  the  normal  in  all  districts 
It  exceeded  50  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  as  much  as  59  per  cent, 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  lowest  percentage  was  39  in 
Scotland  N. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 
Welcome   rains. — There  occurred  one  cold  day  win  i 
highest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  never  exceeded 
56",  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  week  the  weather  leinaim  d 
warm.    The  ground  temperatures  have  fallen  rather  rapidly, 
the  reading  at  both   1   and  2  feet  deep  being  at  the  present 
time  only  about   seasonable.     Rain  fell  on  six  days  during 
the  week,  and  to  the  total  deptb  of  nearly  1J  inches,  making 
this  the  wettest  week  experienced  here  since    the    i 
rainfall  at  the  end  of  June.     Of  this  amount,  which  isi  quiva 
lent    to   a   watering   of   5J   gallons   on    each    square    yard, 
about  1  gallon  has  passed  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge.     This  gauge  had  previously  been  perfectly  dry  for 
seven  weeks.     The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  5J  hours  a 
day,  or  for  half-an-bour  a  day   in  excess  of  a  seasonable 
duration.    The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  rather  high,  but  m  no 
hour  did  the  mean  velocity   exceed  13  miles.      Then-   was 
about  an  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 
1-  .  \!     Berkhamsted    Sefiembei  "',  1906. 
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Abies  nobilis  glauca  :  G.  H.  C.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  variety  is  more  subject  to 
splitting  than  is  any  other  Conifer. 

Apple  :  J.  Mc.  The  disease  is  Apple  rot,  caused 
by  a  fungus  Glaeosporium  fructigenum.  Spray 
the  trees  next  spring  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium,  i  ounce  of  sulphide  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  first  application  must  be 
made  when  the  Apples  have  just  set,  and  suc- 
cessive applications  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 
These  sprayings  must  be  carried  out  without  fail 
where  the  disease  has  previously  been  present. 
Diseased  fruits  should  not  be  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  but,  together  with  all  diseased  fruits 
hanging  on  the  trees,  should  be  removed  and 
destroyed  by  burning. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums:  H.  IF.  There  is  no 
fungus  disease  present.  We  have  had  several 
similar  complaints  of  plants  having  been  injured 
by  creosote  whilst  growing  near  to  roadways 
laid  with  wood  so  treated.  See  also  the  reply  to 
J.  W.  printed  below. 

Bog  Myrtle  :  H.  L.  If  you  want  to  obtain  the 
use  of  a  cold  storage,  you  may  write  to  Messrs. 
Thos.  Rochford  &  Sons,  Turnford  Hall  Nur- 
series, Broxbourne,  Hertfordshire.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  such  treatment  would  be  of 
any  service  for  the  purpose  you  mention. 
Myrica  Gale  being  a  deciduous  plant,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  lift  it  now,  giving  it  suffi- 
cient check  to  cause  rest,  and,  following  this  by 
etherisation,  bring  it  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
might  be  forced  into  growth  again  by  Novem- 
ber. Failing  this  you  might  press  the  growths 
very  carefully  as  they  do  herbarium  specimens, 
so  as  to  retain  the  colour  in  the  leaves,  and  if 
the  result  is  as  good  as  might  be  expected,  they 
would  be  of  use  at  the  wedding  and  could  be 
made  to  appear  almost  as  fresh  specimens. 

Books  :  J .  H.  E.  The  Origin  of  Species,  by  Charles 
Darwin,  can  be  obtained  from  our  publishing 
department,  price  2s.  9d.  post  free. 

Egg  Plant  :  H.  L.  F.  This  is  the  popular  name 
for  Solanum  ovigerum.  The  plant  requires 
similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  Aubergines, 
Seeds  and  plants  can  be  obtained  from  the 
nurserymen. 

Ether  and  Acetylene  Gas  as  Applied  to  Plant 
Cultivation  :  Hortus.  We  know  of  no  special 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  etherisation  of 
plants  published  in  the  English  language.  The 
Acetylene  Journal  is  published  in  Chicago.  See  a 
note  referring  to  the  subject  of  acetylene  gas  on 
p.  213  of  our  present  issue,  and  in  our  last  and 
previous  issues  information  may  be  found  on  the 
etherisation  of  plants. 

Forsythia  suspensa  :  B.  L.  This  species  may 
be  capable  of  growing  to  a  height  of  from  20 
feet  to  30  feet  if  trained  against  a  wall  in  suit- 
able conditions. 

Horticultural  Judge  :  A  Constant  Reader.  Hor- 
ticultural judges  are  generally  selected  from 
first-class  nurserymen  and  gardeners  of  long  and 
wide  experience.  They  are  not  only  well-versed 
in  the  practical  details  of  horticulture,  but  in  most 
cases  they  are  men  who  have  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion for  obtaining  unusual  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  and  they  are 
invited  to  judge  classes  in  which  their  special 
knowledge  will  be  valuable.  It  would  be 
impossible,  therefore,  to  recommend  you  a  book 
that  would  fit  you  for  such  a  responsible  and 
onerous  position  as  the  judging  of  cultivated 
products  imposes  upon  those  who  undertake  the 

.  task.  Practice  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  and  under  varying 
conditions  is  the  one  essential  quality  a  horticul- 
tural judge  should  possess,  and  if  he  has  this 
experience,  and  it  is  combined  with  a  good 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
familiarity  with  the  methods  obtaining  at  the 
best  exhibitions,  so  much  the  better. 

Horticultural  Trade  Journals:  Hortus  Horti- 
cultural Trade  Journal,  Horticultural  Printing 
Co.,  Junction  Street,  Burnley.  Horticultural 
Advertiser,  A.  &  C.  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts. 
The  Nurseryman  and  Seedsman,  30,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.      Fruit,  Flower-, 


and  Vegetable  Trades  Journal,  Biggs  &  Co.,  139- 
140,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Fruit 
Grower,  Fruiterer,  Florist,  and  Market  Gardener, 
Geo.  Tucker,  1,  2  &  3,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

Horticultural  Training:  M.L.L.  Apply  to 
the  Superintendent,  Horticultural  Department, 
Reading  College,  or  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Lawn  under  Plane  Trees:  F.  C.  We  think 
that  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be  better  than 
nitrate  of  soda  to  apply  to  lawn-grass  under 
Plane  trees,  because  the  ammonia  would  be 
retained  more  in  the  surface  soil  than  the  nitrate 
would  be,  and  therefore  is  less  liable  to  be  washed 
into  the  subsoil,  where  it  would  quickly  be 
appropriated  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  themselves. 
About  50  lbs.  to  the  half  acre  may  be  applied,  to 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  25  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  or  basic  slag.  These  manures 
may  be  mixed  together  and  sown  broadcast  in 
the  month  of  February  next,  adding  a  little 
sifted  earth  to  ensure  their  more  even  distri- 
bution. In  the  meantime  apply  a  dressing  of 
sifted  horse  droppings,  or  of  peat-moss  manure. 
These  may  be  applied  at  once  so  that  they  may 
be  exposed  to  the  rain  during  winter. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown 
in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
H.  P.  Apple  White  Transparent. —  Walter  Lane. 
Apple  Lady  Sudely. — ■/.  M.  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis; 
2,  specimen  had  decayed. — Thomas  Murray, 
Apple  Lady  Henniker. — Pinchurst.  Pear  Autumn 
Bergamot ;  Apple  Yorkshire  Beauty  (Greenup's 
Pippin). — Mi's.  G.  Apple  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington)  ;  Pears,  1,  Autumn  Josephine;  2, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain. — Dr.  B.,  Worthing.  We 
have  failed  to  determine  the  variety  of  Apple 
you  have  sent  us  from  trees  obtained  from 
Frarice  under  the  name  of  Calville  Rouge,  and 
which  you  have  found  to  be  so  utterly  worthless. 
The  variety  recommended  to  you  by  the  nursery- 
man you  mention  was  probably  Calville  Rouge 
Precoce,  which  is  a  good  Apple.  You  would 
do  well  to  graft  the  tree  with  some  choice  variety 
that  is  known  to  succeed  well  in  your  district. 
They  will  soon  make  good  "heads"  if  the 
branches  are  not  cut  back  too  closely  before  graft- 
ing is  done.  At  first  sight  the  fruits  resemble 
Catshead,  but  they  are  not  as  good  as  that  well- 
known  variety.  Calville  St.  Sauveuris  the  most 
conical  variety  of  the  section,  but  it  is  of  much 
better  quality  on  comparison  with  your  specimens. 
— A.  R.  Apple  Dean's  Codlin. — /.  B.  1, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  2,  Marie  Louise;  3, 
Josephine  de  Malines. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  S.  F.  Alnus  glandulosa 
var.  quercifolia.  The  small  black  "bobs"  are 
the  female  catkins. — L.  H.  1,  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum ;  2,  Polygonum  Persicaria ;  3,  Solanum 
nigrum. — W.  <~  S.  Achillea  Ptarmica. — /.  W. 
1,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  ;  2,  Dracaena  inter- 
media ;  3,  Myrtus  communis  (Myrtle) ;  4,  send 
better  specimen  with  flowers  ;  5,  Tradescantia 
zebrina ;  6,  Tradescantia  viridis;  7,  Semper- 
vivum  urbicum. — L.  E.  S.  Veratrum  nigrum. 
— C.  G.  Ruelleamacranlha  (flowers)  and  Strobi- 
lanthesDyerianus. —  W.E.,  Pembroke.  1,  Abelia 
triflora  ;  2,  next  week;  3,  Saponaria  officinalis 
flore  pleno. — H.C.  1,  Bocconia  cordata  ;  2, 
Asclepias  curassavica ;  3,  send  specimen  with 
flowers;  4,  Cryptomeria  japonica. — C.  P.  1, 
Kochia  scoparia  ;  3,  Schinus  molle  (Pepper  tree); 
The  seedlings  2  and  4  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  name  with  certainty. 

Narcissus  and  Tulips:  W.&S.  For  successful  bulb 

growing  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  contain 
an  abundant  supply  of  humus  matter.  This  is 
best  given  in  a  mixture  of  horse  and  stable  manure 
witli  cow  manure  in  about  equal  quantities, 
or  peat-moss  manure  may  be  used,  but  is  not  so 
good    for   the    purpose.      This   should  be   well 


incorporated  in  the  soil  previous  to  planting 
the  bulbs  ;  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
When  making  up  the  beds  for  planting  give 
a  dressing  of  bone  meal  and  dried  blood  manure, 
three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part  of  the 
latter.  Apply  6  ozs.  per  square  yard  of  surface 
soil,  or  1  lb  to  a  barrow-load  of  earth.  This 
may  be  lightly  forked  or  raked  into  the  soil. 
Concentrated,  nitrogenous  manures  should  be 
avoided  in  bulb  growing,  otherwise  foliage 
will  be  produced  at  the  expense  of  flowers,  and 
the  bulbs  will  be  liable  to  rot. 

Pelargonium  in  the  Beds  in  Front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  :  IF.  H .  C.  The  fine  scarlet- 
flowered  zonal  variety  in  these  beds  is  the  one 
known  as  Paul  Crampel,  which  was  noted  on  p. 
122  of  our  issue  for  August  18  as  being  exceed- 
ingly effective  in  the  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens. 
It  is  the  best  variety  of  its  type. 

Pelargoniums  in  Parliament  Square  :  /.  W.  &• 
others.  The  injury  has  been  caused  by  the 
vapour  from  the  recently  laid  creosoted  wood- 
paving  on  the  adjoining  road,  supplemented  by 
the  dust  charged  with  creosote  from  the  same 
source  and  carried  to  the  plants  by  the  south-west 
wind.  The  plants  in  the  square,  even  as  far 
away  as  the  Catalpas  in  the  Palace  Yard,  Houses 
of  Parliament,  have  felt  the  effects,  and  the  first 
tree  in  the  row  has  suffered  considerably,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  being  burned  and  growth 
reduced  almost  to  a  standstill.  The  trees  have 
been  afforded  water  in  abundance  and  also  fre- 
quent washings  to  counteract  the  ill-effects.  It 
has  been  found  that  in  Hyde  Park,  adjoining 
Park  Lane,  in  the  new  gardens  in  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  in  the  new  Mall,  creosote 
upon  the  roadways  has  been  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion in  recent  years.  Eight  newly-planted  Plane 
trees  that  stood  in  the  track  of  the  south-west 
winds  were  killed  outright  and  others  suffered. 
The  plants  in  the  flower  garden  were  in  many 
cases  killed  ;  others  were  put  in,  but  similar  re- 
sults followed,  most  of  the  plants  being  thus 
changed  three  times  in  1904,  when  the  new  roads 
were  paved.  A  remedy  against  creosote  is  to  cover 
the  wood  paving  with  fine  gravel ;  an  example  of 
this  may  now  be  seen  on  the  new  road  near  the 
Admiralty  Buildings,  but  where  the  roads  ate  of 
a  more  public  nature  as  are  those  at  Parliament 
Square  and  near  the  Palace  this  remedy  could  not 
be  conveniently  applied. 

Raising  Orchid  Seedlings  :  J.  B.,  Hamburg.  An 
excellent  contribution  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Orchid  Conference 
(1885)  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A 
more  recent  article  containing  the  exact  informa- 
tion you  require  was  published  in  the  issue  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  2,  1901, 
p.  317,  and  may  still  be  obtained  from  our 
publishing  department.  Darwin's  Fertilisation 
of  Orchids  is  published  in  very  cheap  editions, 
and  you  would  gather  much  useful  information 
from  it.  Another  work  on  the  subject  is  Orchids, 
their  Culture  and  Management;  this  book  can  be 
obtained  from  our  publishing  department,  price 
26s.  6d.  post  free  to  Hamburg. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Flowering  in  February  :  /.  /. 
We  scarcely  think  you  would  meet  with 
much  commercial  success  with  Sweet  Teas,  if  it 
is  imperative  to  clear  the  crop  so  early  as  the  end 
of  February,  but  if  thought  desirable  you  could, 
under  restricted  conditions  of  culture,  get  them 
into  flower  at  that  time  so  as  to  obtain  flowers  over 
a  few  weeks.  If  the  seed  has  not  been  already 
sown,  it  should  be  sown  at  once,  selecting  early 
flowering  varieties  such  as  "Mont  Blanc."  After 
transferring  the  plants  to  the  houses  early  in 
December,  they  would  need  continuous  artifi- 
cial heat.  Being  grown  in  pots  the  growth 
will  be  somewhat  restricted  and  the  flowers  only 
of  secondary  quality  with  short  stems.  If  a 
large  quantity  be  placed  on  the  market  so  early 
in  the  season  we  are  doubtful  of  the  venture 
proving  remunerative.  When  Sweet  Peas  are 
grown,  however,  under  more  liberal  conditions, 
by  planting  them  out  in  rows,  they  usually  pay 
weli,  but  the  plants  if  so  treated  would  not 
flower  so  early  as  you  desire. 
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Hollies,  natural  and  unnatural,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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THE    LAW    OF    GARDEN 
FIXTURES. 

IN  comparatively  few  cases  are  market  gar- 
deners or  nurserymen  the  owners  of  the 
freehold  (i.e.  the  absolute  owners)  of  the 
lands  which  they  occupy  for  the  purposes  of 
their  business.  The  vast  majority  are  merely 
tenants  of  some  landlord,  and  are  therefore 
materially  concerned  in  the  question  of  fix- 
tures and  the  law  relating  to  them.  This 
branch  of  the  law  involves  the  consideration 
t>f  the  rights  of  such  traders  in  respect  of  con- 
servatories, greenhouses,  and  other  similar 
erections  which  they  may  have  put  up  during 
their  tenancy .  and  it  may  therefore  perhaps 
be  said  to  furnish  the  subject  which,  from 
the  legal  point  of  view,  bears  most  closely 
upon  the  ordinary  business  of  a  nurseryman 
or  market  gardener.  One  often  hears  doubts 
expressed  as  to  what  erections  or  articles  may 
be  taken  away  at  the  end  of  a  tenancy  and 
what  have  to  be  left  behind  by  a  tenant  on 
changing  his  premises.  Such  questions  as 
these  can  only  be  grasped  by  one  who  has 
some  knowledge  ot  the  law  with  regard  to 
tixtures,  a  brief  outline  of  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  give. 

Fixtures  and  Chattels. 
The  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
unless  an  article  is  actually  attached  to  the 


land,  or  to  some  building  which  is  upon  the 
land,  by  some  physical  means  it  is  not  a  fix- 
ture at  all,  but  is  what  the  lain  calls  "  u 
chattel.'"  In  this  case  it  remains  the  pro- 
perty of  I  he  tenant  who  placed  it  on  the  land 
and  it  may  be  removed  by  him  at  pleasure. 
For  example,  all  articles  which  merclj  rest 
mi  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  distinct  from 
being  built  into  it,  are  chattels  pure  and 
simple,  and  belong  absolutely  to  the  tenant 
who  placed  them  there. 

If  this  fact  is  clearly  borne  in  i;;'.nd,  a  gr  .it 
deal  of  the  confusion  whicl  seems  to  sur- 
round the  subject  will  disappear. 

Tenant's  Fixtures. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which 
the  law  recognises  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
remove  even  fixtures  properlj  so-called,  thai 
is  to  say  :  —  Articles  and  erections  actually  at- 
tached  or  fastened  to  the  land.  Whether  the 
tenant  ran  do  so  or  not  depends  upon  whethei 
sueh  fixtures  fall  under  the  category  of 
'•  tenant's  fixtures  "  or  under  that  of  "  land- 
lord's fixtures."  Tenant's  fixtures  may  be 
defined  as  "  those  which  may  be  removed  by 
the  tenant  during  the  continuance  of  his 
tenancy,"  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  comprise  only  such  articles  as  can 
be  taken  away  without  doing  any  real 
damage  to  the  landlord's  property. 

This,  then,  is  the  fust  and  principal  t<  si  ol 
whether  an  erection  falls  within  the  categor) 
of  tenant's  fixtures,  i.e.,  can  it  be  removed 
without  causing  serious  injury  to  the  land? 
If  it  cannot,  then  we  shall  generally  b( 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  a  "  tenant's  fixture." 
Unfortunately  the  converse  of  the  ruli  ' 
not  always  hold  good,  and  when  the  cast 
bearing  on  the  point  are  looked  into  one 
might  be  disposed  at  first  sight  to  think  thai 
there  is  an  extraordinary  conflict  between  the 
various  decisions  given  on  different  cases  as 
they  arise.  The  reason  of  the  apparent  con- 
fusion is  that  so  much  depends  upon  (i)  the 
actual  purpose  for  which  the  fixtures  an  51 
up,  (2)  on  the  manner  in  which  they  an 
affixed,  and  (  ;)  on  the  occupation  followed  b\ 
the  tenant  who  erects  such  fixtures.  The 
matter  becomes  greatly  simplified  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  rights  of  a  tenant 
differ  materially  according  to  whether  he  is 
a  trader,  such  as  a  nurseryman,  who,  for  tin 
purpose  of  his  business,  is  bound  to  erect 
greenhouses  and  other  fixtures,  or,  whethei 
he  is  an  agricultural  tenant  who  makes  erec- 
tions not  for  the  primary  object  of  his  busi- 
ness but  as  convenient  accessories  thereto,  or, 
lastly,  whether  he  is  merely  a  private  in- 
dividual who  maintains  a  garden  for  his  own 
pleasure. 

Nurserymen  and  Market  Gardeners. 

Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  nursery- 
men and  market  gardeners  w  ho  carry  on 
business  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  profit,  it 
is  clear  that  their  position  is  much  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  two  other  classes 
mentioned  above.  It  is  obviously  essential 
for  nurserymen  to  erect  greenhouses  and 
grow  plants  and  trees  on  the  land  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trade,  and  they  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  special  protection  when  their 
tenancy  comes  to  an  end.  This  point  is  set 
out  very  clearly  by  a  judge  who  decided  a 
case  well-known  in  the  trade.  An  extract 
from  the  judgment  in  that  case  reads  as  fol- 
lows :— "  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  great  gar- 
deners and  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  w'~o  expend  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  erection  of  greenhouses,   hot- 


s,   etc.,    are  obliged   to   leave   all   these 
things  upon  the  premises,  when   it    is   n 
ous  that  they  are  even  permitted   i" 
11  ■  '      ("l"  such  as  may  be  likely  to  be  su< 
the  thousands  in  the  necessary  course  ol  thi 
trade?     If  it  were  otherwise  the  very  object 
of  their  holding  would  be  defeated."     It  will 
be     een,    therefore,     that    the    reason    why 
special    advantages    are    given    to    traders    is 
that  the  law  recognises  the  principle  of  the 

sity  of  encouraging  trade  and  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

fii  the  reasons  above  stated  nurserymen 
and  m. nl  el  gardeners  are  entitled  to  ri  tnovi 
greenhouses,   hot-houses,   and  similar  struc- 

ol  wood  and  glass  as  well  as  furnaces 
set  up  for  the  purpose  Of  heating  sueh  build- 
ings, and  it  has  been  decided  that  even  where 
a  wooden  building  was  raised  on  a  brick 
foundation  (having  a  brick  chimney)  the 
tenanl  was  entitled  to  remove  it  before  or  at 
the  end  ol  his  term  since  it  was  set  up  lor  the 
purpose  ot  his  business.  In  another  ease  ,, 
tenant   has   been   held   entitled   to   removi 

.1111  engine  to  which  a  thin  1  in  \  was  ne>  .  s- 
sarily  an  adjunct. 

Curiously    enough    there    would    seem    [0    be 

mi  n  ported  ease  in  the  English  Courts  di  tl 
ing  with  the  question  as  to  whether  in  addi- 
tion  to  being   entitled  to  remove  structures 
composed  of  wood  and  glass  n  nurseryman  is 

also  entitled  to  remove  the  low  brick  walls 
on  which  such  structures  usually  rest.  The 
point  was  once  mentioned  in  a  case  beard  in 
Scotland,  and  although  this  special  point  did 
not  ha\e  to  be  decided  In  the  Court,  two  0! 
the  judges  nevertheless  expressed  their 
opinion  thai  in  the  circumstances  of  that  par- 
ticular ease  the  bricks  constituting  the  walls 
ill  que -lion  might  also  !»■  unloved  In  the 
tenant. 

During  or  before  the  expiration  of  hi.s 
tenancy    a  nurseryman   or   market   gardener 

is    also   entitled    to    remove    trees    and    shrubs 

growing  in  1 1 le  ground  if  planted  in  the  waj 
ol  trade  so  as  to  form  pari  ol  bis  stock-in- 
trade,  and  this  rule  applies  even  to  fruit  trees 
in  full  bearing  provided  the)  are  really  nur- 
sery trees  and  not  trees  of  sueh  a  Size  as  to 
render  it  impossible  lor  them  to  In-  dealt  with 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Similarly  he  can  removi 
shrubs  and  plants  even  where  they  are  used 
for   the   purpose   of    making   a    border   to   tin 

paths. 

Farmers. 

A  tenant  who  is  a  farmer,  as  distinct  from 
a  market  gardener  or  nurseryman,  is  in  a 
much  less  fortunate  position,,  for  (wit?  the 
exceptions  created  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
hereafter  to  be  noticed)  the  law  does  not 
extend  to  him  the  privilege  (granted  to  the 
two  latti  1  1  lasses  as  "  traders  ")  of  removing 
fixtures  which  have  been  erected  or  affixed  to 
the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  his  business  or  call- 
ing. Farming',  for  some~  inscrutable  reason, 
is  not  recognised  b\  the  law  as  a  "  trade," 
and  accordingly  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
occupier  of  a  farm  or  agricultural  holding  (in 
the  ordinary  and  limited  acceptation  of  the 
term)  is  that  all  "  fixtures  "  placed  on  tin 
land  by  the  tenant  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord  unless  he  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  thai 
the  rule  applies  only  to  fixtures  in  the  strict 
legal  sense;  that  is  to  say,  to  structures  and 
other  articles  which  are  actually  affixed  to 
the  land,  or  to  some  building  which  is  built 
on,  or  itself  attached  to,  the  land.  However 
bulky,    and    however    substantial    the    thing 
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may  be.  so  long  as  it  only  rests  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  it  is  not  a  "  fixture,"  but,  as 
already  explained,  remains  a  "  chattel  "  in 
the  eves  of  the  law,  and  may  therefore  be 
removed  by  the  tenant  who  placed  it  there. 
For  example,  it  is  possible  to  put  up  ma- 
chinery, and  even  agricultural  buildings,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  be  let  into  the  soil,  and 
therefore  not  to  become  "  fixtures."  Barns, 
granaries,  sheds  or  mills  erected  upon  blocks, 
rollers,  pattens,  pillars  or  plates  resting  on 
brickwork  (if  not  affixed  to  the  land  by  being- 
let  into  it,  nor  united  to  the  land  by  mortar, 
nails  or  otherwise)  are  not  treated  as  "  fix- 
tures," and  the  farmer  can  take  them  away 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  have  sunk 
into  the  ground  by  reason  of  their  own 
weight.  If  an  agricultural  tenant  erects  a 
wooden  barn  which,  by  its  own  weight,  rests 
upon  a  foundation  of  brick  and  stone  let  into 
the  ground  it  can  be  removed  by  him.  A 
wooden  stable  standing  upon  blocks  and 
rollers  has  also  been  held  to  be  removable  by 
the  tenant. 

As  already  stated,  such  articles  as  those 
above  enumerated  arc  not  "  fixtures  "  at  all, 
but  are  removable  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  have  never  been  affixed  to  the  soil. 
So  far  as  fixtures  properly  so-called  are  con- 
cerned, the  farmer  as  such  has,  apart  from 
Acts  of  Parliament,  no  special  privileges,  but 
stands  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  pri- 
vate person. 

The  first  exception  to  this  rule  was  created 
by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1851,  which 
enabled  the  tenant  of  an  agricultural  holding 
to  remove  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy  certain 
specified  fixtures  provided  they  were  erei  ted 
with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the 
landlord  and  certain  other  conditions  were 
complied  with.  But  the  most  important  modi- 
fications of  the  rule  were  created  by  a  series  of 
Acts  known  as  The  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts,  the  benefits  of  which  arc  shared  by 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  alike.  These 
Acts  (as  well  as  the  question  whether  nursei )  - 
men  are,  or  are  not,  entitled  to  share  their 
benefits  equally  with  market  gardeners)  will 
be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent 
article,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that  their 
general  effect  is  to  confer  upon  the  tenant 
ih  right  either  to  remove  or  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  end  of  his  tenancy  for  cer- 
tain improvements  and  fixtures  which  he  may 
have  carried  out  or  erected  on  his  holding 
provided  he  complies  with  certain  conditions. 

Private  Individuals. 

The  rights  of  a  private  individual  who 
maintains  a  garden  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
not  for  profit  are  at  common  law  practically 
identical  with  those  of  the  farmer,  but  he  is 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
latter  by  any  of  the  Acts  just  quoted.  His 
rights,  therefore,  are  more  restricted  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  tenant.  He  may, 
it  is  true,  remove  structures  put  up  for  orna- 
ment or  domestic  convenience  provided  he 
can  do  so  without  causing  material  damage 
to  the  landlord's  premises,  but  this  is  a 
privilege  which  is  shared  by  the  farmer 
and,  indeed,  by  tenants  of  every  class.  lie 
may  not,  however,  remove  fruit  trees  even 
though  he  has  planted  them  himself,  nor  in 
strictness  can  he  take  away  hedges,  plants, 
or  even  a  border  of  Box.  (In  practice  it  is 
understood  that  amateurs  often  "  pot  "  a  few 
of  their  favourite  plants  some  time  before  the 
end  of  their  tenancy!)  It  has  also  been 
held  that  a  non-trading  tenant  cannot  take 
away    a    conservatory    erected    on    a    brick 


foundation  affixed  to  and  communicating  by 
windows  and  doors  with  rooms  in  his  dwell- 
ing-house even  where  he  has  put  it  up  at  his 
own  expense.  Neither  can  he  remove  a  veran- 
dah, the  lower  part  of  which  is  attached  to 
posts  fixed  in  the  ground.  Furthermore,  a 
non-trading  tenant  cannot  take  away  green- 
houses constructed  of  wooden  frames  fixed 
with  mortar  to  foundation  walls  or  brick- 
work, and  some  learned  writers  have  doubted 
whether  he  could  even  take  them  away  if 
they  merely  rested  on  the  foundation  walls  or 
ground  by  reason  of  their  own  weight. 
However,  this  seems  to  carry  the  doctrine 
rather  far  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  there 
is  certainly  one  decided  case  where  a  rector 
was  held  entitled  to  remove  his  hot-houses 
without  incurring  liability  for  dilapidations. 
A  private  tenant  cannot  remove  a  boiler  built 
into  the  masonry  of  a  greenhouse,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  remove  the  pipes  with  heating  ap- 
paratus connected  with  such  boiler  by  screws. 

Tenants  should  remember  that  when  put- 
ting up  a  fixture  screws  should  always  be 
used  in  preference  to  nails. 

Lastly  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
small  circumstances  often  alter  cases  very 
materially,  and  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  some  special  fait  taking  a  particular  case 
out  of  the  general  rule.  For  this  reason  the 
question  of  whether  an  article  is  a  fixture  at 
all,  and  if  so  whether  it  is  a  "  landlord's  "  or  a 
"  tenant's  "  fixture,  must  always  be  decided 
more  or  less  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case  in  point.     //.  Morgan  Veitch. 


HERBACEOUS     PHLOXES. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
much  later  in  northern  districts,  and  in  the  south 
also  where  special  attention  is  given  them,  herbace- 
ous Phloxes  are  almost  without  a  rival  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  The  year  1906  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  most  trying  for  these  plants, 
especially  for  those  growing  in  light  soils.  The 
small  amount  of  rainfall  has  necessitated  much 
watering,  and  in  cases  where  this  has  been 
neglected  the  plants  have  presented  a  miserable 
appearance.  Adequate  moisture  at  their  roots  is 
essential  in  the  case  of  these  plants,  because  they 
produce  the  majority  of  their  roots  quite  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  from  this  reason 
the  plants  quickly  suffer  from  excessive  sun-heat 
and  drought.  They  are  much  benefited  by  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure. 

Garden  Phloxes  should  never  be  planted  in 
highly-mounded  beds  :  rather  should  the  plants  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  depression,  or  at  the  level  of 
the  ground,  where  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  rain  or  of  any  water  that  is  applied.  In 
some  respects  light  soils  are  better  than  those  of  a 
more  retentive  nature,  which,  during  dry  weather, 
form  deep  fissures  in  all  directions,  and  lose  the 
whole  of  their  moisture;  although  repeatedly 
moving  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  early  mulch- 
ings of  some  light  material  will  do  much  to  modify 
these  evils,  especially  if  sufficient  water  is  applied 
to  prevent  the  soil  cracking.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
judging  by  the  many  excellent  groups  of  these 
plants  seen  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  that  the  requirements  of  these 
moisture-loving  plants  can  be  met  even  in  a  dry 
season.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
anything  finer  of  its  kind  than  the  splendid 
groups,  wholly  composed  of  Phloxes  in  the  best 
varieties,  brought  this  season  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham  by  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons. 
The  exhibit  of  these  plants  by  this  firm  at  the 
Holland  House  Show  this  summer  was  much  the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 


early  days  of  July,  the  splendid  inflorescence 
and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers  being 
remarkable,  and  affording  evidences  of  high-class 
culture.  The  plants  had  doubtless  been  grown 
under  glass  for  a  time.  That  so  highly  decorative 
a  subject  can  be  had  in  such  perfection  early  in  the 
season,  and  by  means  of  later  flowering  varieties 
as  late  as  October,  is  an  item  of  much  importance. 
Border  Phloxes  are  not  merely  moisture-loving 
subjects  :  they  are,  in  addition,  gross  feeders. 

An  abundance  of  good  varieties  exists,  and  the 
cultivator  can  select  a  snow-white  flowered  kind 
such  as  Tapis  Blanc  (see  fig.  74  in  our  issue  for 
September  8)  with  growths  about  1  foot  in  height, 
or  one  with  equally  pure  white  flowers,  such  as  Syl- 
phide,  that  grows  3  feet  in  height.  The  first-named 
variety  recently  received  an  "Award  of  Merit" 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  it  was  shown  should 
do  much  to  render  it  popular  where  very  dwarf 
kinds  are  desired.  For  a  mixed  arrangement  of 
scarlet  Begonias,  or  as  a  carpet  plant  for  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria  (also  a  moisture  loving  subject), 
this  dwarf  Phlox  should  make  an  ideal  subject,  the 
more  so  from  the  superb  quality  of  its  individual 
flowers.  To  many  persons,  however,  the  taller 
kinds  possess  the  greater  value,  and  in  the  gardens 
these  are  ever  conspicuous  during  their  season  of 
flowering.  The  greater  amount  of  their  fibrous 
roots  are  made  by  these  plants  during  the  autumn 
and  winter ;  the  early  autumn  is  therefore  a  suitable 
season  for  their  planting.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill. 


WESTWICK    HALL. 

Westwick  Hall,  the  residence  of  Major 
Petre,  is  a  white  stuccoed  mansion  built  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  well-timbered  park  on  the  road  from 
Norwich  to  North  Walsham.  Not  far  from  the 
estate  is  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  situated  in 
the  village  of  Worstead,  which  is  a  noted  one 
even  in  Norfolk,  where  fine  churches  are  an. 
usually  numerous.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  with  an  em- 
battled western  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  con- 
tains several  monuments  to  the  Berney  and 
Petre  families. 

The  gardens  at  Westwick  are  not  extensive 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  culture  of  hardy 
plants,  Apples,  and  Pears.  The  gardener,  Mi. 
Davison,  invariably  secures  the  leading  awards 
for  hardy  flowers  at  shows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  position  of  head-gardener 
at  Westwick  has  been  held  by  the  Davison 
family  for  three  generations.  The  present  gar- 
dener succeeded  his  father  seventeen  years  ago, 
but  his  grandfather  held  the  same  position  in 
18138.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  still 
another  generation  in  being,  and  Mr.  Davison's 
son  is  a  promising  youth  under  the  careful 
tuition  of  his  father. 

Westwick  Montbretias. 
The  gardens  have  lately  been  brought  into 
greater  prominence  by  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  varieties  of  Montbretia  referred  to  on 
p.  197  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  as  well  as 
several  others,  of  which  George  Davison,  the 
finest  of  yellow-flowered  forms,  is  such  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  hardy  flower  border  where  a 
bright  August  and  September  display  is  required. 
In  addition  to  those  named,  the  "  Norvic  "  is 
another  variety  deserving  notice.  In  height  it 
reaches  3  feet  6  inches,  and  one  inflorescence 
had  as  many  as  eight  branches.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  rich  yellow  colour,  with  a 
deep  orange-red  coloured  exterior.  The  view  of 
these  Montbretias  as  they  grow  is  very  different 
from  the  appearance  of  a  few  cut  flowers,  and 
is  convincing  as  to  their  value  as  garden  plants. 
For  example,  that  extremely  large  variety 
Prometheus     (see    fig.     93)    filled     one    border 
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many  yards  in  length.     The  plants  were  grow- 
ing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in   height,   and  were 
idantly    furnished     with     flowers,    each    of 
which  measured  about  3^  inches  in  diameter. 


Mr.  Davison  does  not  practice  the  "dot"  sys- 
tem of  planting  herbaceous  plants,  but  prefers 
the  massing  of  one  kind  together  to  provide  a 
mass  of  colour,  and  as  his  borders  are  wide  he 


I    \ 
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can   do   this    successfully.     One     long    wii 
border,  so  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  Holly  I 
with   an   eastern  exposure,    must   be   a   glo 
sight  in  July  and  August.     At  the  foot  of  ;i 
west   wall   many   interesting   plants  were   to   be 
seen.     Never  have  I  seen  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile  in  a  mass  growing  so   luxuriantly  ;    some 
strong  plants  were  ripening  seed.     After  flower- 
past   a   mulching  of  sandy  leaf-mould  is 
pplied   to   encourage  the   surface  roots   t 
crease,  and  to  keep  this  in  a  moist  cohditi 

ig  mossy  Saxifrage  is  allowed  to 
over  the   soil.     Gentiana  verna  is  presem 
remarkable    patch    planted    but   two   year 
ure,    sandy   leaf-mould,    and    partial 
.•no  found  to  favour  its  growth  1  ' 

fill-  two  beds  in  front  of  a  low  greenhouse,  and 
lants  were  growing  in  the  same  site  in  the 
a  1828!  About  every  sixth  year  the  plants 
arc  lifted,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  removed  to  a 
depth  of  IS  inches.  The  plants  are  pulled  into 
pieces  and  replanted.  Heuchera  sanguinea  is 
treated  differently  here  than  is  usual.  The 
plants  form  a  carpet  for  Rose  beds,  and  they 
furnish  a  sheet  of  colour  every  year.  In  July 
the  plants  are  pulled  into  pieces,  dibbled  into 
the  soil  at  about  6  or  8  inches  apart, 
and  when  the  flowering  season  approaches  the 
soil  is  quite  covered  by  them.  Kniphofia 
(Tritoma)  John  Bernary  was  remarkably  fine;, 
fully  8  feet  in  height  and  a  mass  of  glowing  red, 
quite  the  best  variety  of  this  type  of  Kniphofias. 
K.  Rufus  was  attractive,  and  so  was  the  yellow, 
flowered  variety  Rufa.  Tropaeolum  speciosum, 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  west  wall,  14  feet  in 
height,  was  a  remarkable  sight,  presenting  a  mass 
of  its  glowing,  crimson  blossoms  and  purple  seed 
pods.  Never  have  I  seen  this  plant  so  effective. 
aphylla,  growing  near  to  Genista  racemosa 
on  this  wall,  and  furnished  with  luxuriant  foliage, 
was  very  happy.  Gladiolus  princeps  was  still 
flowering  gloriously.  Statice  cyanea  precox,  with 
Ity  blue  flow<  i  1  inches  in  diameter,  was 
a  dwarf  but  showy  plant. 

The  crop  of  Apples  is  a  remarkable  one.  Mr. 
Davison  has  during  the  last  few  years  planted 
these  largely  for  market  purposes,  and  the  trees 
have  succeeded  uncommonly  well.  As  many  as 
300  trees  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  an  equal 
number  of  Ribston  Pippins,  and  Bramley's 
Seedling,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Worcester  Pear- 
main  and  Allington  Pippin,  have  been  planted. 
The  trees  are  planted  12  feet  and  15  feet  apart. 
Ribston  Pippin  was  remarkably  luxuriant  in 
both  growth  and  fruit,  especially  the  standard 
trees  of  this  variety.  The  more  established 
trees  from  which  exhibition  fruits  are  gathered 
are  espalier-trained  specimens  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Pears  on  trees  growing  against  walls  were  also 
extremely  fine  in  quality.     A    Yorkshireman. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


FlG.   93. — MONTBKETIA   "  PROMETHEUS  "  :     COLOUR   OF   FLOWERS    ORANGE-YELLOW   WITH 
CRIMSON    MARKINGS.      FROM    SPECIMENS    RECENTLY    EXHIBITED    BY    MESSRS.   WALLACE. 


Fungoid  Pests  of  Cultivated  Plants.  By 
M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  V.M.H.,  A.L.S. 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.  10s.  6d.  net. 
As  a  mycologist,  Dr.  Cooke  has  been  known 
for  the  past  half-century,  and  during  that  period 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  general  study  of 
mvcology  than  any  other  man.  The  late  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  whose  articles  are  mainly 
published  in  these  columns,  may,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  be  styled  the 
founder  of  vegetable  pathology,  more  espe- 
cially of  that  branch  which  deals  with 
injuries  caused  to  the  higher  plants  by 
fungi.  Cooke  continued  the  study  of  this 
branch,  and  the  book  under  consideration  em- 
bodies his  latest  views  on  the  subject.  It  is 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Vols.  27  to  29,  and  its  primary 
object,  which  is  stated  to  be  "to  interest  and 
instruct  the  cultivator  in  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  manner,"  has  most  decidedly  been  at- 
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tended  with  success.  As  implied  by  the  title, 
the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  only  are  dealt 
with,  as  the  following  headings  show: — "Pests 
of  Flower  Garden."  "  Pests  of  Garden  Vege- 
tables," "  Pests  of  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden," 
"  Pests  of  Vinery  and  Stove,"  "  Pests  of  Orna- 
mental Shrubbery,"  "  Pests  of  Forest  Trees," 
"  Pests  of  Field  Crops."  In  addition,  there  is  a 
chapter  on  "Fungicides,"  also  a  general  intro- 
duction dealing  with  the  life-history  of  typical 
forms  of  fungi.  The  student  will  search  in  vain 
for  any  reference  to  the  many  theories  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  propounded.  Dr. 
Cooke  is  perhaps  what  many  younger  and  less 
experienced  mycologists  would  define  as  belong- 
ing to  the  old  school.  Respecting  the  subject 
of  heteroecism,  for  instance,  the  author  is  some- 
what pungent  in  his  remarks,  and  perhaps  he 
is  quite  justified  ;  for,  however  interesting  the 
subject  may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract 
science,  it  has  not  proved  to  be  of  any  service 
in  combating  diseases.  The  idea,  that  if  one 
of  the  two  host-plants  on  which  a  given  fungus 
is  supposed  to  exist  during  different  periods  of 
it-,  development  were  removed,  the  pest  would 
of  necessity  be  obliterated,  has,  unfortunately, 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  If  a  fungus  usually  ac- 
customed to  a  change  of  host  cannot  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  one  of  its  food  plants, 
it  simply  sticks  to  the  one  remaining,  and  car- 
ries on  its  destructive  career  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

The  illustrations  are  profuse,  and  mostly  very 
characteristic.  There  are  twenty-four  coloured 
plates.,  and  twenty-three  figures  in  the  text. 
The  general  symptoms  of  each  disease,  along 
with  a  description  of  the  fungus  causing  it,  are 
described  in  language  that  the  practical  man 
can  understand.  Curative  and  preventive  mea- 
sures are  a'.so  given.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Cooke's 
old-fashioned  views  led  him  to  make  but  one 
index  ;  that,  however,  is  a  very  full  one.  Just 
to  show  that  I  am  not  in  accordance  with  the 
author  on  every  point,  I  may  say  that  I  object 
to  the  title  "  Fungoid  Pests,"  on  the  ground  that 
such  pests  are  real  fungi,  and  not  something 
resembling  fungi.  The  book  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  well  bound  in  half-calf,  and  is  in  every 
sense  a  credit  to  its  author  and  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  under  whose  auspices  it 
has  appeared.     Geo.  Massee. 

Plantes  Bulbeuses,  Tuberculeuses,  etc. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Raphael  De  Noter  has 
compiled,  and  M.  Charles  Amat,  11,  Rue  Cassette, 
Paris,  has  published  a  treatise  for  the  use  of  amateurs 
giving  brief  descriptions  andcultural  details  of  the 
principal  bulbous  plants.  We  think  that  had  the 
author  passed  the  now  waning  summer  in  this 
country  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  climate, 
at  least  in  the  south,  as  brumcux  et  triste.  Because 
these  epithets  are  sometimes  correctly  applied  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  always  would  be  so.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  describe  Paris  as  always 
bright  and  sunny  :  we  know  by  experience  that  it 
can  be  sometimes  as  triste  in  the  matter  of  weather 
as  London  itself  in  November.  The  various  genera 
of  Amaryllids,  Irids,  Lilies,  etc.,  are  treated  of  in 
alph  ibetical  sequence.  The  term  "bulbous"  is 
used  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  includes  Berberids, 
Asclepiads,  Boussingaultias,  Campanulas,  and 
various  other  genera  which  are  technically  not 
bulbous  plants  ;  but  the  amateur  for  whom  the 
book  is  written  will  not  trouble  himself  about 
inconsistencies  of  that  sort.  The  cultural  details 
are  concise  and  appropriate,  the  illustrations 
numerous,  and  there  is  a  good  index.  Moreover, 
the  "  etc."  of  the  title  serves  to  cover  many  things 
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THE   ALPINE   GARDEN. 

BORDER  PINKS  AT  HOPETOUN  HOUSK. 
Among  the  special  features  of  the  gardens  at 
Hopetoun  House,  West  Lothian,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  is  a  collection  of 
border  rinks,  which  includes  some  eighty 
varieties,  that  are  cultivated  in  groups  consisting 
of  a  number  of  each  variety.  The  collection  is 
the  most  complete  private  one  in  Scotland,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  others  of  its  size 
elsewhere.  These  deliciously  fragrant  flowers 
are  great  favourites  with  the  family  at  Hopetoun  . 
House,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  the  gardener,  sees 
that  the  collection  embraces  the  best  of  both  old 
and  new  varieties.  The  Pinks  comprise  the  old 
self-coloured  varieties,  as  well  as  those  of 
modern  introduction  ;  while  the  exquisite  laced 
flowers,  the  pride  of  the  Pink  fanciers  of  olden 
days,  are  fully  represented,  as  are  numerous 
varieties  of  more  recent  production.  "  Per- 
petual-flowering "  Pinks  are  not  so  numerous, 
but  this  is  solely  because  thev  do  not 
succeed  well  at  Hopetoun.  The  fine  white 
variety,  Her  Majesty,  is  still  appreciated  for  its 
handsome  white  flowers ;  but  a  greater  favourite 
is  alba  fimbriata  major,  the  larger-flowered 
variety  of  our  old  border  Pink,  alba  fimbriata, 
whose  fragrance  is  unexcelled  among  Pinks. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  very  choice 
variety  Buen  Retero,  with  its  white  flowers  that 
possess  handsome  rose-coloured  centres ;  the 
rose-tinted  Paddington,  an  old  variety  that  holds 
its  own  among  newer  flowers  of  its  class  ;  and 
the  handsome  laced  variety  Minerva,  with  its 
pretty  rose  centre,  is  very  good  here.  A  good 
Pink  is  erecta,  so  named  from  the  habit  of  its 
pleasing  flowers  ;  another  is  the  handsome  Mor- 
na,  with  large,  white  flowers  and  deep  maroon- 
crimson  lacing,  one  of  the  choicest  of  all.  Then 
there  are  the  prettily  fringed  Oriel,  whose  flower 
possesses  a  pleasing  rose-tinted  centre ;  the 
handsome  Lufra,  with  large  flowers  of  good 
colour,  the  centre  being  maroon  and  the  lacing 
deep  red  ;  Old  Chelsea,  a  flower  of  Mr.  James 
Douglas'  raising  and  among  the  best,  with  its 
rose  centre  and  heavy  rose-red  lacing.  This 
variety  is  extra  fine  at  Hopetoun.  The  charm- 
ing Snowdrift,  one  of  the  newer  varieties,  figures 
in  my  notes  as  "  extra  fine."  The  flowers  have 
a  flush  of  rose  in  their  centres.  Another  especi- 
ally noted  was  Capo  di  Monte,  a  lovely  flower 
with  a  white  ground  and  a  centre  and  margin  of 
rose.  Harry  Hooper,  one  of  the  best  laced 
rinks,  was  well  represented ;  and  the  strong- 
growing  Fairy,  with  its  admirably  shaped 
flowers,  was  also  doing  well.  Other  good  kinds 
include  Mrs.  Lakin,  white,  with  a  pink  centre  ; 
Rainbow,  a  rose-laced  flower,  with  a  centre  of 
deeper  rose  colour ;  Mrs.  Waite,  Rubens, 
Mrs.  Fred  Hooper,  Mrs.  Maitland,  Boiard, 
the  charming  Argus,  Gera,  white,  with 
rose  centre  and  lacing;  Arthur  Brown. 
Captain  Hinner,  a  grand  variety  with 
large,  well-formed  flowers  having  a  deep  red 
and  margin  ;  John  Ball,  still  a  favourite  with 
all  who  appreciate  the  best  laced  Pinks  ;  thf 
pretty  Mrs.  Waite,  with  lacing  of  a  medium 
width  ;  Reliance,  Zurich,  a  good,  white  flower 
with  a  crimson  centre  ;  the  exquisite  Amy,  with 
it:,  fine  maroon  centre  and  a  lovely  lacing  of  the 
same  colour ;  Beauty,  a  large  flower  of  fine  form 
and  with  a  centre  of  rosy-crimson ;  Evelyn, 
Godfrey,  and  a  large  number  of  others.  I  also 
noticed  a  grand  breadth  of  that  unsurpassed 
Mule  Pink,  Napoleon  III. — the  fine  plants  seen 
would  raise  the  envy  of  many  growers  ;  another 
Mule  Pink,  which  is  usually  known  as  Dianthus 
multiflorus  hybridus ;  and  a  lot  of  the  new 
hybrid  Dianthus  Mrs.  Dixon  were  flourishing. 
These  Pinks  are  mainly  grown  in  broad  borders 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  the  plants  are  in 
excellent  health.  As  an  old  lover  of  the  Pink,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  so  many  varieties  and  such 
excellent   culture.     S.   Arnott. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  at  Mount  Harry,  Brighton. 

The  collection  of  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  at  With, 
dean  (gr.  Mr.  Garnett),  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  Odontoglossums,  some  of  which  are 
always  in  flower.  The  month  of  May  is  the  show 
season  of  the  Odcntoglossum,  and  this  year  in 
May  it  is  said  that  over  three  thousand  Odonto- 
glossums,  principally  O.  crispum,  bloomed  at 
Mount  Harry.  As  in  most  other  collections,  the 
chief  object  is  to  obtain  handsomely  blotched 
forms,  and  in  this  particular  some  success  has 
been  obtained.  At  the  present  time  but  few 
forms  of  O.  crispum  are  in  bloom,  but  in  one  of 
the  houses  there  is  a  show  of  O.  Hunnewellia- 
num  and  O.  Adrianas  in  flower  and  bud.  In  one 
house  there  is  a  very  fine  batch  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  which  flowers  here  very 
freely.  Over  five  hundred  plants  of  the  batch 
are  said  to  have  flowered,  and  only  ( ne,  O. 
excePens,  has  as  yet  appeared. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses  a  group  of 
Orchids  was  blooming  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
including  Sobralia  Veitchii,  Vanda  cccrulea. 
Odontoglossum  Hallii,  O.  triumphans,  O. 
Wallisii,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  Oncidium  mac- 
ranthum,  and  other  showy  species.  In  the  warm 
house,  with  Allamanda  on  the  roof,  the  plants 
of  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis  were  in  bloom,  and 
in  the  Cattleya-house  were  Sobralia  xantho- 
leuca,  S.  macrantha  Kienastiana,  Cattleya  inter- 
media, and  its  white  variety ;  I.selio-Cattleya. 
Nysa,  and  some  other  hybrids  and  a  good  lot  of 
Cattleya  Trianaei  and  C.   Sciiroderae  in  sheath. 

The  central  stage  of  the  next  warm  house  had 
some  enormous  p'ants  of  Eucharis  grandiflora 
in  tubs,  the  old  flower-stems  showing  what  a 
fine  crop  of  flowers  they  had  produced.  The 
side  staging  contained  a  good  selection  of  Cy- 
pripediums,  C.  Stonei  and  some  of  the  C. 
Leeanum  varieties  being  very  large  plants;  one 
specimen  of  C.  niveum  having  three  spikes  a 
foot  in  height  and  bearing  two  flowers  on  each. 
The    Phalsenopsis   also   thrive   well. 

Cattleya  x  Davisii  (velutina  x  Hardyana). 

This  pretty  companion  to  C.  Maroni  (C  velu- 
tina X  C.  Dowiana  aurea)  is  flowering  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  G'ebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  The 
flowers  are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those 
of  C.  Maroni,  and  are  borne  on  two-leafed 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  sepals  and  broader  petals 
are  of  Indian  yellow  colour,  delicate'y  veined 
and  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  some  purple 
splits  also  showing  towards  the  wavy  edges  of 
the  petals.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which 
fold  over  the  column  are  short,  yellowish,  and 
are  streaked  and  margined  with  rose-purple. 
The  disc  of  the  lip  is  orange-coloured,  with 
lighter  yellow  lines,  and  the  broadly-expanded 
and  nearly  circular  front  lobe  of  light  rose- 
purple,  finely  veined  with  ruby-purple  and  with 
a   pale  orange  tinge  at  the  apex.     /.   O'B. 


Cypripedium 


Lawkenceano-Niobe. 


A  very  worthy  addition  to  the  crosses  in 
which  C  Fairrieanum  has  been  used,  and  in 
which  the  features  of  C  Spicerianum  and  C 
Fairrieanum  derived  from  C.  Niobe,  effectively 
combine  with  the  colours  and  more  massive 
form  of  C.  Lawrenceanum.  The  upper  sepal, 
which  partakes  most  of  C.  Spicerianum,  is  pure 
white,  with  a  dark  purple  band  up  the  middle 
and  shorter  feathered  rose-purple  lines  on  eacl 
side.  The  base  is  of  pale  green  colour,  with 
short,  emerald-green  lines  ascending  into  the 
purple  ones.  The  ciliate  petals  are  extended, 
pale  green,  tinged  with  rose  on  the  outer  halves 
and  spotted  with  chocolate-coloured  dots  on 
the  inner.  The  lip  is  greenish  behind,  and  dull 
purplish-rose  on  the  face  and  sides.  The 
staminode  is  rose  coloured,  with  a  central  red 
and  green  spot.  The  plant  has  flowered  with 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr. 
Mr,   Hopkins). 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN  AT  LILFORD 
...     C  '        HALL. 

The  accompanying  picture  (fig.  94)  of  three 
interesting  and  beautiful  hardy  plants  in  full  flower 
in  Lilford  Hall  Gardens,  Northamptonshire,  the 
residence  of  Lady  Lilford,  is  calculated  to  impress 
the  leader  far  more  than  words  would  do.  It  is 
an  object-lesson  indicating  the  positions  in  the 
rockery  in  which  these  plants  will  succeed. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  garden  plant 
of  the  genus.  The  stems,  which  are  frequently 
red-coloured,  are  of  trailing  habit,  and  are  freely 
furnished  with  inch-long,  ovate,  acuminate  leaves 


easily  make  roots  at  any  time  from  August  to 
October,  and  they  always  root  freest  under  a 
hand-light.  Dibble  the  cuttings  into  an  inch-deep 
bed  of  sand.  The  group  of  plants  shown  in  the 
illustration  bad  been  planted  by  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  the  head  gardener,  only  14  months  when 
the  photograph  was  obtained. 

The  Ramondias  and  Cypripedium  afford  a 
pretty  picture  of  floral  companionship.  In  the 
illustration  we  see  a  rocky  face  studded  with  two 
very  beautiful  Ramondias — R.  pyrenaica  alba  and 
R.  serbica,  the  latter  with  mauve-lilac  flowers 
Below,  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  is  a  group  of 
CypriDedium  SDectabile  growing  in  a  moist  peat-bed . 

The  Ra- 
in o  n  d  i  a  s 
press closely 
to  the  rock, 
and  from 
beneath  the 
rugged       or 


MODERN  BOTANY. 

(Concluded  from  page  215.) 
"  We  now  approach  another  aspect  of  the 
question.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  value  of 
anatomical  characters  in  classification,  and  it 
is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  they  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  though,  like  the 
other  characters,  they  are  beset  with  their  own- 
special  difficulties.  As  Dr.  Scott — who  has  al- 
ways urged  their  importance — says*  :  '  Our 
know-ledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
plants,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  still  very- 
backward,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  characters  into  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  herbarium  may  be  premature  ;  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  caution.  We  have  not  vet  got  our 
data,  but  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  collection  of  such  data,  so  that  our  classi- 
fication in  the  future  may  rest  on  the  broad 
foundation  of  a  comparison  of  the  entire  struc- 


FlG.   94. — ANDROSACE   LANUGINOSA    IN    LILFORD    HALL 
GARDENS,    OUNDLE. 


•hat  are  heavily  clothed  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  A 
lirge  number  of  the  prostrate  stems  issue  from  the 
*>ase  of  the  plant  about  the  root  stock,  and  after  a 
stem  has  reached  a  few  inches  in  length  it  produces 
a  roundish,  clustered  head  of  blossoms  toned  to  a 
delicate  shade  of  pink ,  and  having  a  rather  conspicu- 
ous yellow  eye.  Presently,  a  new  growth  appears 
from  near  the  old  flowering  stem,  and  this  in  turn 
'urnishes  a  further  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  this 
secondary  flowering  is  continued  for  many  weeks 
.n  succession.  Disliking  manure  and  rich  soils  gen- 
erally, the  plant  is  perfectly  at  home  in  a  very  sandy 
compost,  loam  or  peat,  and  is  benefited  by  the  pre- 
sence of  old  mortar  rubble.  No  more  beautiful 
plant  for  clothing  old  walls  or  rocky  slopes  could  be 
chosen,  and  if  provided  with  a  deep  rooting-medium 
and  perfect  means  of  drainage,  the  plant  will  give 
but  little  trouble.  The  flowering  period  is  from 
May,  or  early  in  June,  until  October.  Cuttings  of 
nnflowered  shoots,  made  about  1  inch  in  length,  will 


blistered  leaf- 
age appear  the 
flowering  stems 
a  few  inches 
Only  in  height. 
Usually  three 
flowers  are 
produced  on   a 

single  stem,  occasionally  more.  Very  sandy  soil 
or  peat  and  light  loam  in  a  mixture,  with  entire 
shade  from  hot  sunshine,  constitute  the  chief  re- 
quirements of  these  Ramondias. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  undercultivation  assumes 
its  greatest  vigour  when  the  points  of  its  yellowish 
root  fibres  are  in  a  position  to  touch  moisture 
constantly.  This  condition,  and  a  foot-deep  bed  of 
peat,  leaf-soil  and  loam  will  suit  it  admirably.  The 
plant  is  not  adverse  to  manure,  and  overhead 
shade  is  very  desirable.  The  best  planting  season 
is  from  October  to  December. 


RAMONDIAS    AND    CYPRIPEDIUM     SPECTABILE     IN     LILFORD    HALL 
GARDENS,      OUNDLE. 


ture  of  plants.'  This  passage  was  written  ten 
years  ago,  and  we  are  still  awaiting  its  realisa- 
tion. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
cent proposal  to  found  a  new  natural  order  of 
flowering  plants  anatomical  characters  find  dae 
consideration  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  we  are  con- 
tent to  rely  on  the  traditional  methods  that 
have  been  transmitted  from  Linnasus  and  the  old 
taxonomists.     So  much  material  is  always  pass- 

1'    II    Scott,  Presidential  Address    Si    li  n  K,  Biit. 
Assoc.  (189fi>. 
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ing  under  the  hands  of  our  systematists  that 
they  cannot  devote  the  time  for  the  elaboration 
of  a  fresh  method.  In  particular  there  are  the 
new  things  which  require  docketing  and  pro- 
visional description.  Circumstances,  as  ever, 
place  obstacles  in  our  way  and  tend  to  make  us 
unprogressive. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
that  reform  should  come  from  within ;  that 
these  problems,  which  are  systematists'  pro- 
blems,  should  be  solved  by  taxonomic  special  - 
i-i  -. 

"I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  much 
might  be  done  by  a  redistribution  of  duties, 
especially  if  this  were  accompanied  by  the 
fusion  of  the  great  herbaria,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  But  the  greatest  hope, 
I  think,  must  lie  in  the  possibility  of  some  form 
of  alliance  or  understanding  between  the 
authorities  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  herbaria  on  the  one  hand  and  the  local  uni- 
veisity  on  the  other.  For  directly  you  give  the 
pers  or  assistants  in  the  former  a  status  in 
the  latter,  you  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sys- 
tematists a  considerable  supply  of  recruits  in 
the  form  of  advanced  students  possessing  the  re- 
quisite training  to  carry  out  investigations  under 
direction.  And  if  this"  be  true  of  the  herbaria, 
it  holds  equally  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
represented  in  the  National  Museum.  Really,  I 
fancy  our  Museum  is  rather  anomalous  in  its 
isolation.  I  am  confident  that  any  understand- 
ing or  arrangement  that  might  be  reached  would 
be  attended  with  great  reciprocal  advantage. 
Nor  am  1  speaking  without  some  data  before 
me.  The  movement  towards  a  closer  relation 
between  the  museum  and  the  university  has  al- 
ready entered  the  experimental  stage.  For  on 
several  occasions  during  the  last  few-  years  mem- 
bers of  the  Museum  staff,  from  more  than  one 
department,  have  given  courses  of  lectures  in 
•connection  with  the  university  schemes  of  ad- 
vanced study.  From  all  I  hear,  the  experiment 
may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  encouraging. 

"  Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  re  all  that  the  English  edition  of 
Solereder's  great  work  on  '  Systematic  Plant-ana- 
tomy '  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
should  be  available  very  shortly.  Its  appear- 
ance cannot  fail  once  more  to  "arouse  discus- 
sion as  to  the  importance  of  anatomical  char- 
acters. I  hope  the  result  produced  may  reward 
the  devotion  and  labour  with  which  Mr.  L.  A. 
Boodle  and  Dr.  Fritsch  have  carried  out  their 
task. 

"  In  another  and  even  more  fundamental 
branch  of  systematic  work  the  future  seems 
brim  full  of  promise.  We  are  beginning  to  re- 
cognise that  a  vast  number  of  the  species  of  the 
systematist  have  no  correspondence  with  the 
real  units  of  nature,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  subjective  groups  of  plexuses  com- 
posed of  closely  similar  units  which  possess  a 
wide  range  of  overlapping  variability.  That 
such  might  be  the  case  was  apparent  to  Lin- 
naeus, but  the  proof  depends  on  the  application 
of  precise  methods  of  analysis. 

"  In  the  year  1870  our  great  taxonomist  Ben- 
tham  happened  to  meet  Nageli  at  Munich,  and, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson's 
interesting  life,  '  had  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  him  on  his  views  that  in 
systematic,  botany  it  is  better  to  spend 
in  studying  thoroughly  two  or  three 
species,  and  thus  really  to  contribute 
essentially  to  the  science,  than  to  review  gener- 
ally floras  and  groups  of  species.'  Bentham 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  convinced,  for  his 
comment  runs  :  '  He  is  otherwise,  evidently,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  zeal,  and  a  constant 
and  hard  worker.'  At  the  time  of  this  interview 
Bentham  was  seventy  years  old,  Nageli  being 
seventeen  years  his  junior.  The  views  of  the 
latter  are  now  bearing  fruit,  as  we  see  in  the 
important  results  already  obtained  by  De  Vries 
and  others  who  are  following  the  methods  of 
experimental  cultivation  with  so  much  success. 

"  The  supposed  slowness  of  change  has  been 
a  difficulty  to  many.  This  was  one  of  the 
'  lions  '  left  by  Darwin  in  the  way,  and  it  has 
driven  back  many  a  '  Timorous  '  and  '  Mistrust.' 
Now,  as  we  are  gradually  perceiving,  it  is  only 
a  chained  lion  after  all  ;  a  thing  to  avoid  and 
pass  by.  The  detection  of  the  origin  of  species 
and  varieties  by  sudden  mutation  opens  out  new 
-vistas  to  the  systematise  and  along  these  he  will 
pursue    Ins    way.     It    will   take    many   years   of 


arduous  work  this  re-investigation  of  the  species 
question.  The  collections  of  our  herbaria  forrr 
the  provisional  sorting-out  from  which  we  must 
start  afresh.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  that  our 
present  collections  will  prove  obsolete,  but  that 
will  not  deter  us.  The  scrap-heap  is  the  sign 
and  measure  of  all  progress. 

"  The  Garden  thus  becomes  an  instrument  of 
supreme  importance  in  conjunction  with  the 
herbarium,  and  that  is  another  reason  for  the 
transfer  of  South  Kensington  to  Kew.  The 
resources  of  the  latter  could  then  be  directed 
more  fully  than  ever  to  the  advancement  of 
scientific  botany,  and  the  Gardens  will  be  re- 
vealed in  a  new  light ;  for  the  operations  and 
results  of  experimental  inquiries  would  form  a 
new  feature,  very  acceptable  to  the  specialist 
and  public  alike.  And,  as  I  am  on  the  subject, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  »e 
all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  the 
multifarious  activities  of  Kew  will  permit  the 
development  of  other  features  of  which  traces 
are  already  discernible.  The  arrangement  of  the 
living  collections  is  at  present  based  largely  on 
horticultural  convenience,  geographic  origin  and 
systematic  affinity,  happily  subordinated  to  an 
artistic  or  decorative  treatment.  In  time  we 
shall  go  further  than  that  and  attempt  in  some 
degree  to  reflect  current  botanical  ideas  in  the 
grouping  of  our  plants.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  good  example.  The  Succulent 
House  is  generally  conceded  to  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  stimulating  exhibits  to  be 
seen  at  Kew — not  merely  from  the  weird  and 
grotesque  forms  assumed  by  the  individual 
plants,  but  chiefly  because  here  you  have  as- 
sembled together  plants  of  the  most  varied 
affinity ,  having  the  common  bond  of  similar 
adaptation  to  a  like  type  of  environment.  The 
principles  that  underlie  the  arrangement  of  the 
best  sort  of  museum  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  a  garden,  and  with  ten- 
fold effect;  for  is  not  a  live  dandelion  better 
than  a  dead  Welwitschia?  This  feature,  intro- 
duced as  it  would  be  with  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion, would  immensely  enhance  the  value  of 
the  Gardens  both  to  the  student  and  general 
visitor. 

"  But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  on  the 
whole  the  time  seems. ripe  for  the  new  depar- 
ture. Fresh  lines  are  opening  up  in  systematic 
botany  that  call  for  special  provision.  Now  it 
was  evident  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
botanical  renaissance  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
when  it  acquired  strength,  some  re-adjustment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  would  have  to  be 
made.  The  thing  was  inevitable.  The  admini- 
strative acts  of  recent  years  all  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  founding  of  the  Jodrell 
Laboratory,  the  enhanced  efficiency  of  the  Gar- 
dens, the  great  extension  of  the  Herbarium 
building,  all  help  to  pave  the  way.  But  more 
is  wanted.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  attend  the  migration  from 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  But  it  is  most 
important  of  all  to  devise  a  mechanism  for 
securing  a  flow  of  recruits  to  carry  on  the  work. 
This  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  rapproche- 
ment with  the  schools  on  the  lines  already 
sketched  out.  Difficulties,  no  doubt,  will  be  en- 
countered in  the  initial  stages  of  a  re-organisa- 
tion, but  these  are  inseparable  from  our  bureau- 
cratic system.  A  very  hopeful  sign  is  the  readi- 
ness which  the  Government  has  shown  in  in- 
stituting inquiries  in  the  past.  That  nothing 
has  come  of  them  may  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  attitude  of  botanists  themselves.  If  they 
can  unite  on  any  common  policy,  there  should 
be  no  serious  delay  in  giving  it  effect." 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Uuke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  plants  will  require  to  be 
looked  over  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  decaying  leaves,  for  if  this  is  not  seen  to 
much  damage  will  be  done  to  the  Sprouts  through 
contact  with  the  decaying  matter.  This  vegetable 
promises  well  this  season  ;  Dwarf  Gem  is  again  by 
iar  the  best  variety. 

The  Storing  of  Hoots. — From  now  onwards  t'ne 
storing  of  many  kinds  of  roots  will  demand  at- 
;  ntion.  Beetroot  may  not  be  safely  exposed  to 
more  than  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Proper 
age  room  should  be  provided  in  all  gardens  in 
the  form  of  an  underground  pit  or  cellar,  but  in 
most  gardens  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  and 
gardeners  are  often  pushed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  crop.  When  the  roots  are  stored  in  a 
!•  'ot-hcuse,  the  soil  that  is  placed  between  the 
layers  of  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
dry  that  the  roots  will  shrivel,  nor  yet  so  wet  that 
they  would  be  liable  to  rot.  Decay  in  these  vege- 
tables usually  begins  at  the  crown,  therefore 
place  the  roots  in  neat  layers  with  the  crowns 
pointing  outwards,  in  the  form  of  a  potato  clamp, 
using  a  thin  layer  of  soil  between  each  layer. 
Any  number  of  layers  may  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  each  other  without  suffering  damage ;  the 
crowns  will  dry,  and  any  decaying  matter  can 
easily  be  detected  and  the  matter  put  right. 
Beetroot  is  best  prepared  by  having  the  tops 
broken  off,  but  not  too  closely  to  the  crown — and 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  that  the  rootlets 
are  preserved  intact,  for  "  bleeding ".  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  qualities  of  this  vege- 
table. Carrots  may  be  stored  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  Parsnips  are  better  if  left  in  the  ground 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  supplies  obtained 
from  the  open  ground.  This,  however,  is  not 
practicable  in  time  of  severe  frost,  and  when 
such  a  period  is  expected,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dig  up  a  quantity  of  roots  and  store  them.  It 
may,  however,  be  considered  preferable  to  ap- 
ply a  thick  covering  of  litter  over  the  crop  to 
prevent  the  frost  getting  into  the  ground. 

Rhubarb. — Early  frosts  will  soon  cause  the 
plants  to  lose  their  latest  growths,  and  when 
this  has  taken  place  it  will  be  safe  to  lift  the 
roots  which  will  be  forced  first,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  complete  rest  before  they  are  required  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  case  they  will  then  re- 
spond the  quicker  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
Seakale  roots  should  be  treated  similarly  before 
the}'  are  subjected  to  forcing. 

Endive.- — The  blanching  of  this  very  .  useful 
salad  will  now  require  almost  daily  attention, 
for  when  the  leaves  become  harder  they  will 
not  blanch  so  readily.  There  is  nothing  worse 
then  half-blanched  salads  of  this  description, 
and  a  greater  quantity  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  hand  now  than  was  necessary  earlier  in  the 
season,  when  blanching  could  be  accomplished 
more  quickly.  Use  inverted  flower  pots — or 
straw  bands  tied  round  the  plants — or  any  device 
that  is  found  to  be  most  useful.  Lift  the  plants 
that  are  expected  to  yield  a  later  supply  and 
plant  them  in  frames.  A  well-arranged  succes- 
sion of  these  batches  will  meet  all  demands. 
Remove  decaying  foliage  from  growing  plants 
as  soon  as  any  can  be  detected. 


IRIS  TECTORUM. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Stansfield's  remarks  (see  p. 
216)  I  may  state  that  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  requires  no  protection  at  all.  Even  the  rainy 
season  will  do  it  no  harm.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
plant  grows  in  Japan  on  the  straw-thatched  roofs 
of  the  Japanese  peasant-houses,  and  is  exposed  to 
all  weathers.  A  mulch  applied  to  the  roots  in 
summer  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other  form  of 
protection.  It  comes  quite  true  from  seed  ;  among 
100  seedlings  not  one  failing.     Max  Leichtiin, 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G,  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

The  Storing  of  Fruit. — Carefully  attend  to  the 
storing  of  fruits  as  they  become  ready  for 
gathering.  They  are  now  ripening  in  quick 
succession,  and  unless  great  care  is  exercised, 
some  of  them  may  be  handled  roughly  owing  t  > 
the  pressure  of  work.  In  the  case  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  keep  the  dessert  and  culinary  varieties 
distinct.  Trays  are  useful  for  small  lots,  and 
one  variety  only  should  be  placed  in  a  tray.  A 
label  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  and  the  date  on 
which  it  was  gathered  should  be  placed  to  each 
variety.  In  storing  them,  it  will  be  convenient 
if  those  now  coming  into  use  are  placed  ill 
positions  where  they  will  be  easy  of  ai 
The  latest  ripening  varieties  can  be  put  on  '"* 
top  and  bottom  stages.  Do  not  stock  any 
specked,  or  bruised  fruits,  or  any  that  aic  very 
small.  Soft  Pears  require  to  be  placed  on  wood 
wool,  which  should  be  laid  thinly  over  the 
stages.  Each  fruit  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
t    by    the    hand    and    placed    carefully    i" 
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pusition.  I  am  speaking  of  selected  fruits 
that  will  be  used  eventually  for  dessert. 
None  but  selected  fruits  should  be  given  a  place 
in  the  premier  fruit  room,  and  on  no  account 
should  any  other  matter  than  fruit  be  stored  in 
this  room,  which  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
Lously  clean,  including  the  windows.  Do  not 
gather  all  the  fruits  from  one  tree  at  the  same 
time,  because  some  will  continue  to  ripen  after 
a  few  have  been  removed,  and  the  particu- 
lar variety  will  be  available  for  use  over  a  longer 
period.  The  dropping  of  fruits  is  not  always  an 
null,  ni  11  that  they  are  ripe,  Open  these  first 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  they  are  diseased. 
Fruits  intended  to  be  kept  lung  should  not  be 
g  i'.  red  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  The  later 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  yet  for  several  weeks  to  <  "me. 

Orchard  Trees. — Wry  fine  fruit  is  generally 
obi  lined  from  the  tops  of  large  standard  trees; 
I  ,  ire  not  so  larg  i  as  usual  this  season  owing 
to  the  drought,  but  the  late  \  irieties  are  swell- 
veil.  Any  that  are  being  -.ithered  now 
should  be  selected,  and  for  convenience  of  stor- 
ing may  be  placed  in  tubs  or  boxes  and  stored 
in  any  dry  place.  Small,  badly-formed  fruits 
should  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way. 
Small-fruited  and  worthless  varieties  should  be 
discarded,  the  roots  grubbed  up,  and  good 
varieties  substituted.  Or  the  old  trees  may  be 
re-grafted.  Be  careful  to  select  varieties  that 
succeed  best  in  the  district.  Newton  Wonder 
is  i  large  and  solid  Apple  that  should  be  given 
r\ti  nfled  cultivation,  being  good  in  colour,  and 
capable  of  keeping  in  excellent  condition  for  a 
long  period.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  very 
prolific.  Royal  Jubilee  is  another  Inn*  Apple  in 
i  from  November  till  March.  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington)  is  yet  one  of  the  very  best, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  great  bearer  and  second  to 
none  for  culinary  purposes  from  December  to 
April.  Annie  Elizabeth  is  also  a  great  bearer, 
and  will  keep  in  good  condition  till  May.  King 
Edward  VII.  seems  likely  to  be  a  proline 
\  iriety,  as  it  is  bearing  fruits  on  quite  small  trees. 
The  Lifting  and  Root  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Proceed  with  these  operations  as  opportunities 
occur.  The  earlier  they  are  accomplished  the 
better  chance  will  the  trees  be  given  to  make 
ill"    us  roots  quickly. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  YV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lav. 
Hurt.,  Burl., r.i,  Surrey. 

Deairobiums. — Growers  who  have  recently  ob- 
tained imported  plants  of  Dendrobium  Dartoisi- 
anum,  D.  Bronckartianum,  and  D.  tonkinense, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  new  species,  should 
place  them  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date them  for  one  season.  Lei  tuch  pots  be  nearly 
filled  with  broken  crocks,  and  each  plant  be 
made  quite  firm  by  tying  a  few  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  neat  stakes.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cool. 
shady  part  of  the  Cattleya-house.  '  Slightly  sprav 
them  overhead  occasionally,  and  let  water  be 
poured  through  the  crocks  everyday  to  keep  them 
moist,  and  so  induce  the  plants  to  make  roots. 
Win  ii  the  young  growths  and  roots  have  started 
well  the  plants  will  require  potting  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  placing  them  afterwards  in  the  warmest 
house  until  they  have  completed  their  growth. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  first-named  species  re- 
semble in  some  respects  those  of  the  rare  D.  sig- 
natum  ;  those  of  D.  Bronckartianum  are  like  those 
of  D.  thyrsiflorum  but  darker  in  colour,  the  leaves 
being  thicker  and  more  leathery,  while  the  general 
appearance  of  D.  tonkinense  is  somewhat  similar 
to  D.  revolutum,  and  it  is  probably  a  species  of 
botanical  interest  only. 

In  the  Cattleya-house,  plants  of  Laelia  elegans  that 
have  just  passed  out  of  flower  should  be  repotted 
if  necessary;  the  new  roots  which  are.  emitted 
from  the  base  of  the  flowering  growth  will  at 
once  enter  the  new  compost,  and  the  plant  quickly 
become  re-established  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this 
plant  are  more  apt  to  decay  from  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  moisture  at  'the  root  than  others  of 
the  same  genus.  Plants  of  L.  purpurata  may  also 
be  repotted  and  old  plants  that  require  to  be 
broken  up  may  be  thus  treated.  Plants  of  this 
species  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  poor  condition. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  is  keeping 
them  too  long  in  a  pot-bound  condition.  Pre- 
vious to  repotting  each  plant,  be  careful  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  possible  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots,  cut  away  all  leafless  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  dead  roots.  Avoid  overpotting,  but  let 
the  pots  be  just  large  enough  to  allow   for  two 


seasons'  growth.  The  two  Laelias  and  their  varie- 
ties will  root  thoroughly  well  in  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  with  plenty  of 
small,  broken  crocks  mixed  in  the  compost  ;  pro- 
vide perfect  drainage. 

Plants  of  Lalia  pumila  and  its  varieties  that  have 
been  in  the  cool  house  all  the  summer  are  now- 
showing  their  flower  buds  in  the  young  growths, 
and  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  light  position 
in  the  intermediate  house,  affording  them  liberal 
waterings  until  the  flowers  are  faded  and  growth 
is  completed.  If  white  scale  insects  appear,  these 
must  be  diligently  eradicated  or  the  plants  will 
quickly  deteriorate.  The  thin-bulbed  Laelia  harpo- 
phylla  has  started  well  into  growth,  and  should  be 
removed  forthwith  to  the  intermediate  house. 

In  the  cool  house  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
also  its  varieties  rosea  and  Rossiteriana  that  are 
growing  freely,  should  be  elevated  well  up  to  the 
roof  glass  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  and 
shielded  from  cold.  Afford  them  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots  all  through  the  growing  season. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwlll,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
The  Cooler  Weather. — The  re-arrangement  of  the 
plants  in   the  houses  will  now  require  attention, 
the  cooler  weather  necessitating  the   removal  of 
all  stove  plants  at  present  in  other  houses  to  their 
winter  quarters.      Such   plants  when  returned  to 
the   warmer   atmosphere   should    not    be   unduly 
excited  into  root  action  at  this  period   by  applj 
ing  an  excess  of  water       Any  plants  which  have 
become  unsightly  should  be  discarded  and  young 
pj  nits  raised  in  their  stead. 

Hifpeastrums  Gradually  withhold  water  from 
plants  which  have  flowered,  until,  when  the  bulbs 
have  matured,  they  may  be  stored  away  in  pits 
where  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  not  lower 
than  18°.  Keep  in  a  growing  condition  any  young 
plants  which  have  been  raised  from  seed,  exposing 
them  to  full  light  and  sunshine  and  keeping  the 
i  ilia  e  free  from  thrips  by  frequent  light  tunii- 
gatioi  s. 

Hi  >  '  colarias   in  small  pots   should  be 

p  itted  on  directly  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  so  that  they  may  not  experience  any  chei 
It  isimportant  that  these  plants  should  continue  to 
grow  steadily  at  all  times,  as  insect  pests  are 
always  ready  to  attack  those  that  fall  into  a  stunted 
condition. 

Anthnyinms  which  bloomed  early  in  the 
should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  roots,  and  if 
'-laced  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  stove  or  in  an 
ii  ermediate  house  to  rest,  they  will  be  found  to 
succeed  much  better,  and  flower  with  greater 
freedom,  than  if  kept  in  a  hot  atmosphere  all  the 
year  round. 

Alocasias  and  Marantas  now  require  less  watei 
at  the  roots.  The  foliage,  when  kept  in  a  driei 
atmosphere,  is  liable  to  become  infested  with 
thrips  and  red  spider,  and  should  therefore  be 
sponged  occasionally  during  the  winter  months. 

General  Remarks. — Take  advantage  of  fine  days 
to  get  under  cover  the  materials  that  will  be 
required  for  potting  purposes.  Thoroughly  decayed 
leaf-mould  is  one  of  the  most  important  soil 
ingredients  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  most 
pot  plants.  The  growth  of  the  plants  and  the 
production  of  root-fibres  are  more  accelerated  by 
leaf-mould  than  by  anv  other  substance.  A  space 
should  be  selected  for  the  heaps,  where  they  may  be 
turned  over  occasionally  to  prevent  excessive  heat- 
ing or  fermentation.  Let  the  manurial  qualities  of 
the  leaves  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  by 
ensuring  the  gradual  decomposition  which  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  presence  of  fungous  growths. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart..  Ilailey  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Early  Peach  [louse. — The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  for  lifting  or  root-pruning  any  of  the  trees 
that  require  attention  at  their  roots.  Trees  that 
have  carried  yellow,  sickly-looking  foliage  will  be 
much  benefited  by  being  lifted  and  root-pruned. 
All  thick,  deeply  plunging  roots  should  be  cut 
away,  and  some  sweet  turfy-loam,  lime  scraps,  a 
few  wood-ashes,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal,  if 
the  loam  is  of  poor  texture,  be  incorporated  in  the 
soil  about  the  remaining  roots.  If  it  is  intended 
to  replant,  the  best  trees  for  the  purpose  are  those 
that  have  been  grown  in  succession  houses.  It  is 
important  that  "good  drainage  should  always  be 
provided  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  should  be  about 


2t  feet,  the  first  layer  to  be  freshly  cut  turves  placed 
grass  side  down  wards  over  the  drainage,  for  the  e 
will  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  running  into  and 
choking  the  drainage. 

Planting  Young  Trees. — It  is  better  to  plant  in  a 
rather  poor  compost  than  in  one  too  rich,  for 
trees  have  a  tendency  to  make  gross  growths  during 
the  first  year  or  two  after  planting.  The  trees  can 
always  be  mulched  and  otherwise  fed  when  the 
fruits  are  swelling.  Planting  should  be  done  with 
great  care.  Keep  tin-  n  ots  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  borders  and  cut  away  any  bruised  or  broken 
roots,  leaving  all  cut  surfaces  smooth  and  clean. 
Make  the  soil  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  give  each 
tree  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  compost 
about  their  roots,  and  syringe  them  twice  dailj 
Afford  temporary  shade  if  necessary.  Large  tree 
that  are  in  a  bad  condition  may  be  attended  to  now 
The  better  plan  will  be  to  prune  one  half  of  their 
root  system  this  year  and  the  other  half  next 
season,  for  this  will  prevent  them  receiving  too 
severe  a  check.  When  the  roots  have  beei 
turbed  the  work  of  replanting  should  be  pushed  on 
without  delay,  for  if  the  roots  are  kept  out  of  the 
soil  lor  some  time  they  become  dry,  and  then  they 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  readily  Com- 
mence opening  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  quite 
3  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  taking  out  a  trench 
a  spade  wide  down  to  the  drainage  and  placing  all 
the  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  when  the  trench  is. 
refilled.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  completed  the 
roof-lights  should  be  replaced,  but  the  maximum, 
amount  of  ventilation  should  still  be  given.  Cut 
out  any  crowded  or  weak  growths  and  regulate 
the  branches  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  5  or  G  i 
between  the  shoots.  Keep  the  borders  in  a  mod- 
erate state  of  moisture,  for  this  will  largely  pre- 
vent bud-dropping  later. 

Peaches. — The  variety  Duke  of  York  is  a 
welcome  addition  for  planting  in  the  early  house, 
as  it  ripens  as  soon  as  Alexander.  The  fruits  are 
of  fair  size  with  highly  coloured  skins,  and  possess 
a  better  flavour  than  that  of  Alexander.  Pen 
is  a  mid-season  variety  with  large,  well-coloured 
fruits  that  are  of  a  rich  flavour.  This  excellent 
variety  is  a  suitable  Peach  for  exhibition  pui  | 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrbw,  Gardener  to  the  Earlof  Plymouth, 

St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Hardy  Flown  /  i  lers. — In  the  preparation  and 
re-arrangement  of  these  borders,  which  is  appro- 
priate work  for  the  present  time,  bear  in  mind  the 
estion  put  forward  last  week,  that  in  gardens 
where  there  are  numerous  borders  of  mixed  her- 
baceous plants  it  is  advisable  to  make  each  as 
unlike  the  other  as  possible.  Nothing  is  more 
disappointing  than  to  inspect  a  garden  whose 
borders,  though  bright  and  gay,  have  nothing 
distinctive  about  them,  being  merely  duplications  of 
each  other.  If  in  a  certain  mixed  border  Holly- 
hocks, Kniphofias,  Aconitums,  Mohtbretias,  Phlox. 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  &c,  are  used,  these  plants 
should  be  made  a  feature  of  this  particular  border 
and  not  be  repeated  indiscriminately  in  all  the  others. 
By  these  means  the  interest  in  the  different  borders 
may  be  maintained  throughout  the  garden.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  dissimilarity  in  the  borders  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  devote  some  of  them  to  particu- 
lar colours.  A  border  which  is  so  situated  that 
it  is  not  exposed  to  strong  light  might  be  made 
very  attractive  by  being  devoted  entirely  to. 
plants  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of 
yellow.  By  making  a  careful  selection  of 
plants  it  could  be  made  effective  throughout  the 
year,  or  if  desired  might  be  made  particularly- 
attractive  forcertain  months  only.  Such  perennials 
as  Helianthus,  Heliopsis  scabra  major,  Achillea. 
Eupatorium,  Centaurea  ruthenica,  C.  macro- 
cephala,  Rudbeckia  "Golden  Glow,*'  and  Inula 
would  be  suitable  for  planting  at  the  back  of  the 
border,  with  yellow  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias  inter- 
spersed. For  the  centre  and  front  of  the  border 
the  following  plants  might  be  used  :  Yellow 
Kniphofias,  Montbretia  (including  varieties  like 
Excelsior,  Koh-i-Noor,  Messidor,  Geo.  Davison, 
Roy  d'Or,  Golden  Sheaf,  and  Solfaterre),  Hyperi- 
cum Moserianum,  Asclepias  tuberosa.  Aster  lino- 
syris,  Chrysanthemum  Horace  Martin,  Chryso- 
gonum  virginicum,  Gaillardias  (John  Hai  i 
and  Canary),  Senecio  clivorum,  S.  tanguticus, 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Alstromeria,  and  many  other 
earlier  yellow -flowering  plants  that  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader.  Spaces  should  be  left  for 
planting  and  sowing  in  the  spring  ;  choose  half- 
hardy  annual  yellow-flowering  plants  that  are- 
suitable  for  such  a  border. 
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EDITOR!  AL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISttEK,  4if  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  I  uilication  as  ■••'til  as  Specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  E  D I  TO  R, 
4f,   Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Cbihmunications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  iveeR  as  possible.,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The  Editor  doesnpt 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  01  illustrations,  or 
to  retnm  unused  communications  or  illustrations',  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  tioi  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  cot  resp  indents. 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR    OCTOBER. 


TUESDAY. 
WEDNESDAY,    Oct.    3 


Oct.    2{ 


SATURDAY 

MONDAY, 
TUESDAY 

THURSDAY, 
-SATURDAY, 
MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


Oct.    6( 

Oct.    8  | 
Oct.    9 
Oct.  11  | 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  15] 

Oct.  16  | 

Oct.  17  | 

Oct.  00 
Oct.  23 


WEDNESDAY,    Oct.  24 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 


Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  31 


Nat.  Amateur  Gardeners'  Assoc, 

meets. 
Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.Exliib.at  Crystal 

Palace  (2  days). 
Soc.  Franc.  of  Hort.  de  Londres 

meets. 
German  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 
United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc. 

Com.  meets. 
Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
Manchester    &    N.    of    England 

Orchid  Soc.  meets. 
Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 
Nat.    Chrys.    Soc.    Com.    meets 

3  p.m. 
R.H.S.  Show  of  British  Grown 

Fruits  at  WestmitiFtsr  (2  days). 
Royal  Hot.  Soc.  Show,  Regent's 

Park. 
German  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 
Roval  Hort.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
Royal    Hort.    Soc.    of    Ireland's 

Great  Fruit  &  Chrys.  Show  in 

Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin  (2  days). 
Manchester    &    N.    of   England 

Orchid  Soc.  meets. 
Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 
Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meets  at 

Essex  Hall,  3  p.m. 
Kent  County  Chrvs.  Soc.  Annual 

F.xhib.  (2  davs). 


Avhrage  Tf.mpfratcrf.  for  the  ensuing  wrrl;,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Cluswick — 55  9°. 
Acjual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  September  26  (6  p.m.):  Max.  62°, 
Min.  IV. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  September 
27  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  35;  Temp.,  61*;  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces.  —  Wednesday.  Septembci  26  16  r.M.l  :  Max.  65" 
Bedford  ;  Min.  52'  East  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,   King   Street, 

Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
TUESDAY— 

Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  other   plants    at    Mill     Lane 

Nursery,  Cheshunt,  by  order  of  Mr.  E.  Rochford,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
WEDNESDAY— 

The  whole  of  the  Greenhouse  Plants,  \,     at  213,  Claphani 

Park  Road,  S.W..  by  order  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth, 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

Sale  of   Dutch   Bulbs,    Palms,    Bay    Laurels,    &c,    at 

Stevens'  Rooms,  at  12.30. 

Standard  and  other  Bays,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Palm  Seeds, 

&c,  67  &  69,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 

at  5. 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  Surplus  Nursery  Stock  at  Warren  Nursery,  High 

Road,  Upper  Tooting,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
FRIDAY- 

Brazitian  and  other  Orchids  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  word  "  sports  "  is,  unfor- 
Sports.  tunately,  used  by  gardener*. 
in  more  than  one  sense.  Some- 
times it  is  employed  to  denote  variations  in 
seedling  plants,  such  variations  being  often 
<lue  to  cross-fertilisation  in  various  degrees. 
At  other  times  it  is  made  use  of  to  indicate 
those  bud-variations  which  occur  suddenly, 
-and  often  without  obvious  cause.  At  present 
great  attention  is  being  bestowed  on  these 
sudden  appearances,  because  they  have  been 
employed  by  De  Vries  as  the  basis  of  his 
theory  of  "  mutation."  According  to  him, 
in  certain  plants,  at  certain  times,  there  is  a 
period  of  "  mutation,"  or  instability,  when 
sports  are  thrown  off,  and  these  sports  or 
mutations  are  slated  to  have  the  character- 
istics of  species,  that  is  to  say,  they  remain 


constant   so   long   as    the   conditions    of    life 
are  not  materially  changed,,  and  they  r< -pro- 
duce their  peculiarities  front  seed.     The  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Professor  De  Yries  and  his 
followers,  as  far  as  it  g'oes,  is  doubtless  un- 
assailable, and  the  Dutch  naturalist's  experi- 
ments must,  of  course,  be  accepted  with  all 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  scientific  posi- 
tion    of     the    experimenter.     Bat    with    the 
greatest  deference  to  so  keen  and  industrious 
an  investigator,  it  may  be  alleged  that  much 
more  extended  and  varied  proof  is  required 
before  cultivators  can   accept   the   inferences 
drawn  from  his  observations.     It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  those  people  who  were  wont 
to  call   for  "  missing   links  "   will    now   feel 
that  there   is  no   necessity,   if   the  theory   be 
true,   for  the  existence    of    any    such    inter- 
mediate stages,  and  one  source  of  difficulty 
is  thereby  removed.  A  "species"  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  view,   be  produced  suddenly 
and  completely  without  any  slow  and  gradual 
evolution   or   transition   from   one   form   into 
another.        The    question     then    arises,     are 
these     new     forms     such     as     systematists 
in      general      would      adjudge      to      be      of 
specific      rank?       Nature,     said      Linnasus, 
makes    no    leaps.      Leaps    are    frequent    and 
well  defined,   saj    the  adherents  of  the   new 
school.     Among    the   orders   of   fossil    plants 
there  are  wide  gaps  still  unbridged,  though 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  fill  up 
these  voids,  as,  to  cite  one  instance,  by  the 
discovery  of  missing  links  among  Cvcads  and 
in  Ginkgo  in  the  shape  of  spcrmatozoids  like 
those  of  the  higher  cryptogams.     But,  if  the 
theory  of  mutation  is  to  be  generally  accepted, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  discovery  of  any 
such  missing  links,  as  the  new  species  will  be 
produced  by  mutation  from  the  old  one  com- 
plete in  all  respects,  as  Minerva  is  fabled  to 
have  been  when  she  sprang  from  the  brain  of 
Jove. 

Before  these  views  can  be  unreservedly  ac- 
cepted by  gardeners  and  plant-breeders  they 
must,  we  think,  have  a  much  larger  body  of 
evidence  ;  we  must  know  how  and  why  muta- 
tion is  set  up ;  why  it  occurs  occasionally 
and  at  particular  times,  and  not  at  others  ; 
why  certain  species  like  the  Oenothera 
Lamarckiana  are  particularly  subject  to  it  in 
some  places  and  not  in  others ;  whilst,  so 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  majority  of 
plants  never  show  the  phenomena  at  all. 
The  experience  of  cultivators,  whilst  showing 
the  occasional  appearance  of  sports,  yet  on 
the  whole  goes  to  prove  that  the  occurrence 
of  these  phenomena  is  relatively  rare,  and  that 
when  they  do  occur  they  do  not  remain  con- 
stant, but  very  frequently  revert  to  the  normal 
condition.  Weeping  Ashes  produce  upright 
branches,  pyramidal  Poplars  occasionally 
form  spreading  branches,  curled-leaved  Wil- 
lows not  infrequently  form  flat  leaves  of  the 
ordinary  character,  cut-leaved  Alders  and 
Beeches  very  frequently  revert  to  the  "entire" 
form,.  Variations  of  this  kind  originate  as 
sports,  and  are  perpetuated  by  grafting  or 
some  equivalent  process  and  not,  as  a  rule, 
by  seed.  Peloriate  Antirrhinums,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reproduced  from  seed,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  they  are 
watched  over  by  the  raisers.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  probably,  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  two,  revert  to  the  normal 
form. 

As  to  the  causation  of  these  sports,  it  is 
still  mysterious,  though  it  is  now  well  known 
that  they  are  occasionally  produced  as  a  con- 
sequence of  injury  from  wounds  or  parasitic 


intruders  of  vegetable  or  animal  nature.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  consequences  of 
;,uch  mutilations  are  of  a  pathological 
nature  only.  When  one  sees  an  Abies  ama- 
hilis  distorted  by  gouty  swellings  due 
to  a  coccus  or  allied  insect,  or  when  one 
meets  with  a  fasciated  stem,  or  malformed 
and  distorted  leaves,  as  one  so  often  does 
in  pollarded  trees  or  old  stumps,  one  recog- 
nises that  they  are  either  malformations 
or  pathological  conditions  of  no  direct  genetic 
significance,  indeed,  about  as  likely  to  form 
a  "  new  species  "  as  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  is  likely  to  produce  offspring  with  a  leg 
of  a  like  character. 

The  trend  of  modern  botanical  science, 
nevertheless,  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  assign  a 
greater  genetic  value  to  "  sports  "  than  the 
all  but  universal  experience  of  cultivators 
would  accord  to  them.  For  instance,  M . 
Blaringhcm,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Comptes  Rendus  (July  23rd,  1906),  after 
citing  various  instances  wherein  malforma- 
tions have  been  produced  in  plants  as  a  result 
of  mutilations,  as  is  generally  admitted,  goe$ 
a  step  further  in  stating  that  some  of  these 
forms  may  be  perpetuated  by  hereditary 
descent  in  the  same  manner  as  the  char- 
acteristics which  constitute  species.  The 
instance  he  assigns  is  a  variety  of  Maize, 
which  in  the  north  of  France  ripens  its  seeds 
at  the  end  of  August  instead  of  at  the  end  of 
October.  This  new  variety — elementary 
species  he  calls  it — originated  as  the  result  of 
cutting  the  main  stem  level  with  the  ground 
just  as  the  male  flowers  were  about  to  appear. 
New  shoots  were  at  once  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  stock,  and  these  shoots  ultimately 
produced  various  malformed  flowers,  from 
one  of  which  he  ultimately  obtained  the  early 
ripening  variety  before  mentioned.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  M.  Blaringhem's  observa- 
tions (and  there  is  no  reason  to  do  otherwise), 
we  are  confronted  with  the  question — Was 
this  new  "  form  "  a  "  species  "  that  sys- 
tematists in  general  would  recognise  as  such '.' 
Or  was  it  what  they  would  call  a  variety 
only?  Propagators  well  know  that  they  often 
get  different  forms  according  as  they  propa- 
gate from  the  base  of  the  stem  or  from  a  par- 
ticular branch,  but  it  would  not  occur  to  them 
to  call  the  new  form  a  new  species.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  Chrysanthemum  grower, 
who  gets  such  varied  results  according  to  the 
particular  bud  he  "  takes  "  or  selects,  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  forming  a  new  "  species." 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  hinge  upon  the 
question  whether  these  new  forms  can  be 
and  are  perpetuated  by  inheritance,  and  that 
not  for  one  or  two  generations  but  in  per- 
petuity, and  without  the  protecting  care  of 
the  cultivator.  If  they  can,  then  we  must 
give  them  specific  rank,  and  a  separate 
name.  If,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
they  revert,  or  when  the  protection  and  care 
of  the  cultivator  are  terminated,  they  die  oul, 
then  of  course  they  cannot  rank  as  a  species. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  depicts 
the  beautiful  Rose  Gottfried  Keller,  for  which 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  obtained  an  award 
of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  14.  The  flower's  greatest 
charm,  perhaps,  is  the  beautiful  tinting  of  its  petals, 
the  colour  being  a  soft  rose-pink  which  becomes  lost 
in  the  base  of  the  petals  in  coppery  shades  of  yellow 
The  flower  is  semi-double  and  partakes  largely  o( 
the  shape  of  the  Austrian  Briar,  which  was  one  o 
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its  parents,  the  other  being  a  Tea-scented  variety. 
The  flowers  are  freely  produced  and  the  plant  has 
the  desirable  quality  of  flowering  late  into  the 
autumn.  The  variety  was  distributed  by  the  late  M . 
iiL  of  Z  urich ,  a  notice  of  whose  death  was  pub- 
lished  in  our  last  issue.  At  the  autumn  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  on  the  19th  inst.,  two  new 
Roses  of  merit  were  staged.  One  of  these,  named 
Dorothy  rage  Roberts,  possessed  tints  some- 
what simi.ar  to  those  of  Gottfried  Keller,  and  we 
should  not  be  surpised  if  a  similar  cross  had  been 
effected  to  produce  this  flower.  It  was,  however, 
a  flower  with  many  more  petals  than  the  one  we 
now  illustrate,  but  the  older  flowers  displayed  an 
open  centre  that  reminded  one  of  the  Austrian 
Briar  type. 

DOmbrain  Memorial. — It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
\  ule— as  a  memorial  to  the  late  incumbent — an 
i  ;.m  and  choir  stalls  in  the  church  at  Westwell, 
of  which  Mr.  D'Omekain  was  vicar  for  37  years. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  H.  Boys 
Roberts,  Westwell,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H. 
--On  the  22nd  inst.,  the  garden  stall  at  Syon 
House  Gardens  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wythes 
with  a  richly  engraved,  antique,  silver  biscuit  box 
and  stand,  with  an  expression  of  their  regret  at  Mr. 
Wythks'  departure  from  Syon,  and  their  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  Mr.  Tubb,  the  senior  fore- 
man, made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  staff. 
Mr.  Wythes,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  should 
not  forget  their  kindness,  nor  the  good  work  they 
had  done  during  the  time  he  hid  been  at  Syon. 

South-eastern  Agricultural  College. 
■ — The  next  session  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College,  Wye,  for  which  105  students  have 
entered,  will  commence  on  October  1.  The 
inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  on  October  2,  at  8  p.m.  A 
conference  of  Fruit  growers  will  be  held  at  the 
College  on  October  22,  when  there  will  be  discus- 
sions on  Methods  of  Planting,  Fungus  diseases, 
Insect  attacks,  and  Strawberry  culture.  Those 
wishing  to  attend  the  Conference  should  -send  their 
names  to  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

The  Pyramidal  Horn  Beam. — IntheSolferino 
Garden  at  Rouen  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree. 
It  is  presumably  about  40  feet  in  height,  densely 
branched,  the  branches  ascending  and  thickly  clad 
with  deep  green  shining  foliage.  It  thus  forms  a 
gigantic  bush  rather  than  a  tree,  the  general  form 
being  that  of  a  globose  Arbor  Vita?,  and  the  appear- 
ance is  very  striking. 

The  Late  Mr.  A.  J.  Jordan— The  death  is 
announced  in  the  Agricultural  News  (Barbados)  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Jordan,  Curator  of  the  Government 
House  Gardens.  Deceased  left  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  in  1S99,  to  take  charge  of  the  botanic 
station  at  Montserrat,  at  the  time  when  the  Impe- 
rial Department  of  Agriculture  was  instituted  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  Sir  Daniel  Morris  at 
its  head.  Subsequently  he  held  an  appointment 
at  Antigua.  Mr.  Jordan  was  well-known  at 
Kew,  having,  previous  to  entering  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  served  at  Forbes  House  gardens,  Ham. 
He  will  be  remembered  by  his  contemporaries  at 
Kew  for  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  debates 
at  the  meetings  held  for  mutual  improvement.  His 
genial  manner  caused  him  to  be  held  in  high 
tsteem  by  his  fellow  students. 

A  Parasitic  Alga. — Quite  recently  W,  J 
BEijERiNKhas  studied  the  special  mode  of  life  of  an 
alga  entirely  deprived  of  green  pigment,  which,  at 
first  sight,  would  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of 
lower  fungi  called  Prototheca.  This  alga  lives  in 
the  frothy  sap  of  the  Elm  which  is  poured 
out  in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  a  moth, 
Cossus  ligniperda.  Under  its  peculiar  natural 
conditions  of  life  this  albino  plant  multiplies  with- 
out losing  its  characters.  But  cultivated  in  sterile 
tubes,  in  the  froth  of  gelatinized  beer,  for  instance,  it 
gradually  assumes  the  green  colour  and  forms,  in 


a  few  weeks,  on  the  Miriace  of  the  substratum, 
green  masses  edged  with  yellowish  white,  compar- 
able, to  the  Teaf  of  ceit.un  variegated  Maples. 
The  green  alga  when  isolated  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus  Chlorella.  It  forms 
endogenous  spores,  asdo  microbes,  and  Beijerink 
named  it  Chlorella  variegata,  a  variegated  microbe. 
Other  superior  plants  deprived  of  chlorophyll 
sometimes  survive  in  this  condition  so  unfavour- 
able for  nutrition  either  by  parasitism,  as  in 
Dodder,  or  by  saprophytism,  as  in  Neottia,  Ax. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne. — A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  famous  Paris  garden  "  Baga- 
telle" to  turn  it  into  a  public  botanical  and 
cultural  experimental  garden,  where  the  pro- 
menader  interested  in  flowering  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees  svill  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  them 
at  his  leisure.  Masses  of  Roses  grown  in  a  natural 
manner  and  a  special  Rose  garden  are  some  ol 
the  projects  entertained  by  the  authorities. 

Rose  Oberburgermeister  Dr.  Trondlin. 
— A  spcrt  from  Madame  Caroline  Testout  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  recent  hortii  ultural  show  at  Miinchen- 
Gladbach  under  the  name  given  at  the  head  of 
this  note,  which  is  exactly  like  the  type  in  form 
and  ground  colour,  but  is  marked  with  deep  rose- 
coloured  stripes.  This  mode  of  colouring  is  not 
quite  constant,  as  occasionally  petals  appear  which 
are  whitish-rose  on  one  half,  whilst  the  other  is 
deep  rose.  These  markings  and  shadings  make 
the  flowers  most  interesting.  The  sport  pi  ■ 
all  the  good  properties  of  the  mother  plant,  which 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  Roses. 

Citrate  of  Lime  in  Dominica. — Mr.  Agar, 
writing  to  the  West  India  Committee  from  Domin- 
ica, in  July,  reported  that  the  first  shipment  of 
citrate  of  lime  on  a  commercial  scale  was  being 
made,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt 
should  the  experiment  be  successful,  the  manu- 
facture of  citrate  of  lime  instead  of  concentrated 
lime  juice  would  rapidly  develop. 

Fruiting  of  the  Mangosteen  in  Guinea. 
— The  Revue  Horticole  states  that  the  Mangosteen 
(Garcinia  Mangostana),  which  was  introduced 
into  Guinea  in  1S98  through  the  intervention  of  M. 
Maxime  Cornu,  has  fruited  there  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  culture  of 
the  plant  in  Guinea  will  prove  to  be  successful. 

Child  jens  Chrysanthemums.  —  At  the 
Show  which  was  held  by  the  Evening  News  Chry- 
santhemum League,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  on  September  20,  21,  and 22,  about 
1,700  children  contributed  plants,  but  though 
many  of  them  were  moderately  well-grown,  there 
were  very  few  in  flower.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  the  date  fixed  for  the  Show  was  fully  three 
weeks  too  early,  for  most  of  the  plants  having 
been  grown  under  partial  shade  are  later  than 
those  grown  in  the  market  nurseries.  The  want 
of  colour  in  the  children's  plants  was  somewhat 
atoned  for  by  the  supplementary  exhibits,  which 
came  chiefly  from  market  growers.  There  were 
also  floral  designs  from  several  leading  florists. 
Messrs.  W.  Wiutelev,  Ltd.,  Hillingdon,  exhibited 
two  large  groups  of  foliage  plants,  in  which  the 
Codiaeums  were  very  bright.  Chrysanthemums 
and  Solanums  in  pots  were  also  good.  Mr.  Eric 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  made  a  large  display  wilb 
Chrysanthemums  which  included  some  of  the  best 
new  early  varieties,  and  with  other  hardy  flowers 
a  good  group  was  arranged.  Messrs.  I 
Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston,  had  an  extensive 
display  of  Chrysanthemums;  pot  plants  of  the 
varieties  which  were  grown  by  the  children  were 
well  represented,  also  cut  flowers  of  the  best  sorts 
were  well  shown.  A  collection  of  Cacti,  and 
various  foliage  plants  from  the  same  firm,  filled 
one  of  the  large  tables.  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  showed  a  praiseworthy  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  including  some  new  early- 
flowering  single  varieties  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath, 
Ltd.,   Wisbech,   also  showed  a  large   group  of 


Chrvsantbemums.  composed  of  many  of  the  I 
varieties.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  <  o  .  Rothesay,  ex- 
hibited some  very  fire  Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  &c. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  large 
collection  of  Dahlias,  Mr  W.  A.  Cull, 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a  group  of  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants,  Pteris  Wimsetti  "  Distinction  "  and 
Aralias  being  worthy  of  note.  Messrs.  J.  Car- 
ter &  Co.,  Holborn,  showed  a  collection  of 
dwarfed  Japanese  Trees,  which  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest  amongst  the  children.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Felton,  Messrs.  B.  Shearn  &  Son,  and  Mr. 
Hayward,  Kingston-on-Thames,  were  exhibitors 
of  floral  arrangements.  There  were  not  such 
crowds  at  the  Exhibition  as  were  seen  last  year, 
but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  holding  of  the 
recent  Show  for  three  days.  The  Evening  News 
informs  us  that  the  League  was  inaugurated  last 
year  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Japanese  child  in 
Nagasaki,  and  it  has  now  nearly  seven  thousand 
members. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act. — We  fear  the 
firm  that  issued  the  subjoined  notice  is  not  aware 
of  the  passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which 
will  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1907:  — 
"Important.  Gardeners'  Discount.  On  all  orders 
for  goods  as  quoted  in  our  price  list  (or  any 
other  good  linn's  catalogue,  from  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  give  us  an  order)  we  allow  a  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent.  (2/-  in  the  £.)  if  paid  within 
three  months  or  5  per  cent.  (1/-  in  the  £)  if  paid 
within  twelve  months  from  date  of  invoice.  This 
special  discount  is  for  gardeners  only,  whether 
orders  are  given  by  their  employers  or  themselves. 
For  goods  advertised  in  gardening  papers,  prices 
are  net,  but  5  per  cent,  for  c.w.o.  may  be  deducted." 

The  Plane  Trees  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment.— A .  D,  W.  writes  us  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows  : — I  do  not  agree  with  those  persons 
who  say  that  the  Plane  trees  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  will  be  irreparably  damaged  by  the 
tramway  line  which  is  now  being  laid  within  a  few 
feet  of  their  stems,  although  they  will  undoubtedly 
suffer  greatly  in  consequence,  and  much  of  their 
beauty  will  be  destroyed.  Quite  recently,  by 
request,  I  walked  along  the  Embankment,  from 
Blackfriars  to  Charing  Cross  and  examined  the 
trees,  and  I  must  say  that  I  left  the  scene  with 
feelings  of  regret  deploring  the  fact  that  the  trees 
in  our  noblest  of  London's  avenues  were  being 
tampered  with.  In  order  to  fully  explain  the 
situation  I  may  say  that  the  tramway  line  is  being 
laid  to  within  6  feet  of  the  stems  of  the  trees,  a 
hard  bank  of  concrete  coming  still  nearer  than 
that  to  the  roots.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  owing  to 
the  line  having  been  mada  so  close  to  the  trees, 
hard  pruning  of  the  branches  will  be  inevitable  in 
order  that  the  cars  may  have  an  uninterrupted 
passage  beneath.  At  certain  places  along  the 
route,  where  there  are  tall  trees  whose  branches 
are  high  up  on  the  stems,  this  pruning  may  not  be 
serious,  but  in  such  places  as  that  opposite  the 
Temple  Gardens,  where  some  of  the  trees  do  not 
greatly  exceed  20  feet  in  height,  nearly  all  the 
branches  will  require  to  be  shortened  II  the 
branches  on  the  roadside  only  are  pruned  the  trees 
will  have  a  very  unnatural,  one-sided  appearance, 
to  obviate  which  severe  pruning  on  all  sides  must 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  question 
why  the  tramline  was  laid  so  close  to  these  trees,  and 
especially  in  a  wide  thoroughfare  like  the  Embank- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  that  both  the  well  being  and 
the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Planes  in  this  noble 
avenue  will  suffer  greatly  in  consequence. 

Bequests  to  Gardeners. — It  is  reported 
that  by  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leven,  pro- 
bate of  which  was  granted  on  Wednesday  last, 
his  late  lordship's  gardener  at  Roehampton,  who 
is  described  in  the  will  as  "  my  old  friend  and 
gardener  at  Roehampton,"  benefits  to  the 
amount  of  £500,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  head  gar- 
dener at  Glenferness,  to  the  extent  of  £200. 
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THE    PRIMULAS    OF    CHINA. 

(Concluded  from  t>age  209.) 
P  Forbesii  is  native  of  the  Yunnan  plaieaux, 
at  elevations  between  4,000-7,000  feet.  It  affects 
open,  grassy,  or  fully-exposed  situations,  and 
is  often  abundant  by  the  wayside.  The  soil  of 
the  Yunnan  plateaux  is  of  a  uniform  red,  clayey 
sandstone,  but  it  is  in  the  more  rocky  places 
that  P.   Forbesii  luxuriates. 

P.  pycnoloba  is  a  very  curious  species,  but  of 
little  horticultural  value.  It  is  native  of  the 
dry,  warm  valleys  of  West  Szechuan,  between 
4,000-6  030  feet,  in  situations  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  scapes  are  6-9  inches  high,  and 
arise  from  a  tuft  of  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  P.  obconica.  The  calyx  is  extraordi- 
narily large,  and  out  of  this  peeps  a  tiny  yellow 
or  bronzy  corolla  not  much  larger  than  a  pin's 
knob. 

P.  violodora  has  rose-pink,  violet-scented 
flowers,  arranged  in  several  whorls  on  a  scape 
9  inches  to  a  foot  high.  This  species  is  native 
of  Hupeh,  between  4,000-7,500  feet.  P.  efari- 
nosa,  with  carmine-red  flowers,  is  ccmmon'in 
North-Western  Hupeh,  on  grassy  mountains, 
between  7,000-8,500  feet. 

P.  Wilsoni  is  a  bog  plant,  with  flowers  and 
foliage  intermediate  between  that  of  P.  japonica 
and  P.  Poissoni.  It  is  native  of  South-West 
Yunnan,  at  elevations  between  6,000-7,500  feet, 
and  Tatien-lu,  West  Szechuan,  between  8,500- 
9,000  feet. 

The  well-known  P.  denticulata  occurs  in 
Yunnan  between  5,003-7,000  feet. 

The  vigorous  P.  pulverulenta  delights  in 
marshy  land,  but  in  one  locality  the.  writer  found 
it  particularly  abundant  and  happy  in  moist 
pieces  formerly  cultivated  and  now  abandoned 
to  coarse  weed;.  This  species  is  native  of  West 
Szechuan,  and  extends  from  6,000-9,200  feet. 
All  the  above,  except  P.  efarinosa,  are,  or  have 
been,  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Many  of  Delavay's  species  belong  to  this 
temperate  grassland  group,  but  are  not  yet  in- 
troduced. Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  thesc- 
are  P.  blattaniformis  and  P.  malacoides.  The 
first-named,  as  the  specific  nafiie  indk.it 
singularly  resembles  one  of  the  sections  of  Ver- 
bascum.  The  flowers  in  size  and  col5ur  re- 
semble those  of  P.  sinensis,  and  are  arranged 
racemosely  on  scapes  9  inches  to  a  foot  high.  A 
native  of  Yunnan,  P.  blattariformis  occurs  at 
elevations  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  is  not  un- 
common. It  was  described  by  the  late  M. 
Franchet  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1887,  scries 
3,  Vol.  i.,  p.  575. 

P.    malacoides   has    small    white    flowers,    ar- 
ranged  in   several   whorls,   and   thin,   roundish 
i.     It  is  common  in  cultivated  areas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tali,  Western  Yunnan. 

IIIb.  Alpine. — In   Western    China,    as    in    the 
Himalayan    and    European    Alps,    this    is    the 
group    par    excellence.         A    long    article    could 
easily  be  written  on  this  class  alone,  but  I  have 
only  space  here  to  briefly  mention  the  Chinese 
species  now  in  cultivation  in  this  country.     P. 
sikkimensis,     P.     vittata,     P.     involucrata,     V. 
nivalis  and  its  varieties  are  essentially  bog-lov. 
ing     species.      In    marshes,    by    the    sides    of 
streams  and  ponds,  between  9,500  to  12,000  leet, 
this    are  abundant.     P.   vittata  may  be  likened 
to  a  reddish-purple  flowered  P.  sikkimensis.     P. 
nivalis    is   a   very   variable   and   lovely   species. 
One    form — I',    nivalis    var.    farinosa — has    deli- 
cate bluish-purple,  delightfully  fragrant  flowers. 
In    West    Szechuan     P.    sikkimensis    occurs    in 
myriads,    clothing    the    banks    of    streams    and 
ponds,    and   in  the   early   morning  and  evening 
the  air  is  laden  with  delici6us  fragrance  from 
it-,  flowerr. 

In   grassy  and  rather  moist  places  are   found 

T.   tangutica,   P.  orbicularis,  P.   Cockburniana, 

I'.   Poissoni.     The  first  named  (Bol.  Mag., 

tab.  8,043)  is  a  native  of  North-west  Szechuan. 


between  11,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  several  whorls,  and  are  dark 
maroon   in   colour,   with  very   narrow   segments 


Fig.  95.— the  primulas  of  china:  p.  vince- 
flora  ;  colour  of  flowers  purplish-violet. 


and  a  Deculiar  spice-like  odour.     P.  orbicularis. 
(Gardeners'   Chronicle,  1906,  Vol.  xxxix.,  p.  290) 
is  a  yellow-flowesed  species  from  West  Szechuan. 
The  scapes  are  1  to  2  feet  high,  um- 
bellate or  sub-umbellate,  with  nu- 
merous   flowers.      P.    Poissoni    is 
well  known  in  gardens.     It  occurs 
between  9,000  to  11,000  feet.      1'. 
Cockburniana  (see  fig.  96)  has  vivid 
orange-red  flowers — a  colour  unique- 
in  the  whole  Primula  genus.     This 
species  was  recently  figured  in  the 
/;<>/.     Mag.     (tab.     8,073),     but    the 
colour   shown    in    the   plate    is   far 
from  being  that  of  the  plant  itself. 
Apropos   of   this    colour,    is   it   not 
remarkable    that    amongst    all    the 
diversity    of    colour    in    Auricula    and     Poly- 
anthus   there    should    be    no    approach    to    the 
orange-red    of    P.     Cockburniana?       Hybridists 
should  welcome   such   a   novel   colour,    since   it 
opens  up  great   possibilities.      P.   Cockburniana 
is  of  somewhat  slender  habit,  with  the  flowers- 
arranged  in  several  whorls.     The  scapes,  which 
arise  from  a  rosette  of  rather  light  green,  mem- 
braneous,  obovate-oblong   leaves,    are  9  to   15  ■ 
inches  high,  and  clothed  with  white  farina.     Its 
altitudinal  range  is  from  9,000  to  11,000  feet,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in  this 
country. 

P.  szechuanica  and  P.  amethystina  frequent 
moist  Alpine  meadows.  The  first-named  ha 
primrose-yellow  flowers  on  umbellate  sea]"  ;■  9 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  The  corolla-lobes  are 
folded  right  back  in  the  most  extraordinary  m, ni- 
nes. In  P.  amethystina  the  flowers  are  di  ep 
violet-purple  on  scapes  4  to  6  inches  high;  the 
leaves  are  small  and  coarsely  toothed.  To  see 
large  areas  of  moorland  carpeted  with  this 
plant  is  something  to  remember. 

P.    Veitchii    and- P.    incisa    affect    rather    dry 
loamy  banks  exposed   to  the   sun.        The  last- 
named    is    a    gem,    with     deep    rose-coloureil 
flowers     and     small,   deeply-cut     leaves.       P. 
Veiti  hii  is  a  Primula  with  a  future.     It  is  per- 
fsctly   hardy,    perennial,   easily  grown,   and   ;-» 
good    as   P.    obconica.     The   leaves   are   largi 
linn    in     texture,     rounded,     deeply     crenately- 
tcothed,    nft?re  or   less   felted    with    white   hails 
on   the   underside;    scapes   a  foot   to   18  inches 
high,    usually   umbellate,    more   rarely   two    or 
more   whorled  ;    flowers   numerous,    an   inch   or 
more  across,  bright  mauve  or  rose-pink.     This- 
sfTecies  is  figured  in  Bol.  Mag.,  tab.  8,051,  and 
m   tli  •   Gardeners'   Chronicle,   1905,   Vol.   xxxvii., 
p.   241,  Suppl. 

P.  cognata  [Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1906,  Vol. 
xxix.,  p.  358)  affects  moist,  loamy  banks  be- 
tween 10,000  to'  12,000  feet  m  North-wi  il 
Szechuan.  This  is  a  pretty  species,  closely  al- 
lied to  the  widely-spread  P.  farinosa,  with 
bluish-purple  flowers  1  inch  across. 

P.  dryadifoha  is  a  tufted  species  with  tin) 
oblong  leaves,  farinose  on  the  underside,  and 
bright  carmine  flowers,  about  J-inch  across, 
borne  or  scapes  2  to  3  inches  high.  This  species 
occurs  on  bare  quartzose  and  granite  boulders- 
between  15,500  and  16,100  feet,  and  is  the  most 
Alpine  of  all  the  Primulas  yet  known  from 
Western  Szechuan. 

With  only  about  two  dozen  introduced  out  of 
the  seven  dozen  known  to  occur  in  China,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  Flowery  Land  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  in  the  matter  of  Primu- 
las. The  majority  of  the  Szechuan  species  are 
distinct  frcmi  those  of  Yunnan,  and  the  f-reti 
majority  of  the  latter  remain  to  reward  the 
labours  of  some  future  collector.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  late  Pere  Delavay  was  u 
to  send  home  seeds  cf  many  of  the  remc-l-..,u! 
Primulas  he  discovered. 

Extraordinary   as   many   of   the   species 
tioned  in  this  article  undoubtedly  are,  they  are- 
eclipsed  by  such  wonderful  species  as  P.  vines- 
flora  and  P.   Delavayi.      These   two,   with  the 
Flicialayan  P.  Elwesiana,  arej  in  general  appear- 
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ance,  totally  unlike  the  plants  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  Primulas.  Indeed,  the  late  M.  Fran- 
chet,  of  illustrious  memory,  did  propose  a  new 
genus  for  this  group  under  ,ihe  name  of  Ompha- 


also  has  large  campanulate  flowers,  which  are 
fringed,  and  borne  on  scapes  8  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  whilst  the  leaves  are  reniform  with  long 
petioles.     Both  species  are  moisture-loving  sub- 
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'FlG.  96.— THE    PRIMULAS    OF    CHINA  !    P.    COCEBURNIANA  ; 


COLOUR    OF   FLOWFRS    ORANGE-RED. 


logramma.  P.  vincaaflora  is  described  in  the  Gar- 
deners- Chronicle,  1887,  Series  3,  Vol.  i.,  p.  574 
(see  fig.  95)  The  flowers  are  very  large,  tubular, 
solitary,  on  scapes  6  to  8  inches  high;  leaves 
oblong,  with  short-winged  pelioles.    P.  Delavayi 


jects,  and  occur  in  North-west  Yunnan  at  ele- 
vations between  12,000  and  13,500  feet.  The  in- 
troduction of  these  most  strikingly  distinct  and 
extraordinary  species  is  much  to  be  desired. 
E.   //.    Wilson.      ' 


WARREN    HOUSE,  STAN  MORE. 

The  residence  of  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq., 
at  Stanmore,  is  most  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,    and   possesses   a   charmingly   undu-' 
lated  and  well-wooded  view  to  the  south,  where 
the  magnificent  Oak  trees  are  a  prominent  fea- 
ture.       On   the  gently-sloping  lawns   there   are 
some  notable  trees  and  shrubs.     A  huge  speci- 
men of  Rhododendron  ponticum  covers  a  space 
of  90  yards  in   circumference.       In  the 
beries    there    are    many   choice    subjects    in    a 
flourishing  condition,   such   as   Eucryph'ia  pin- 
natifolia,  Clethra  alnifolia,  Buddleia  Veitc'hiana 
and  many  varieties  of  hardy  heaths  which  suc- 
ceed remarkably  well.    A  specimen  of  Cupressus 
nootkatensis  alba  spicata,   12  feet  in  height  on 
the  grass,  is  a  perfect  plant  of  this  choice  Conifer. 
An  interesting  and  effective  method  of  plant- 
ing under  tall  forest  trees  impressed  me.     The 
as  thickly  carpeted  with  Irish  Ivy,   over 
whii  h  Golden  Hollies  were  dotted.     The  flower 
•   beds  at  the  east  end  of  the  mansion  are  particu- 
larlj    well  placed  on  the  fist,  grass  terrace,  and 
being  backed  up  with  shrubs,  &c,  the  effect  is 
<x,  illent      Lantana  delicatissima  and  L.  salvi- 
folia  were  most  effective  recently,  being  a  mass 
of  pale  mauve  colour.    The  former  is  especially 
dwarf  in  habit  and  free  flowering,  but  the  latter 
is  grown  as  standards,  3  feet  in  height.     Pelar^ 
iro  "Constance,"  of  deep  pink  colour,  made 
i   i  ffective  display,  and  so  did  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium     Souvenir     de     Charles     Turner. 
Iresine  Lindenii,  4  feet  in  height,  intermixed  with 
lia   cardinalis,   was   effective.      A   pleasing 
mixture  of  dark-leaved  Cannas  and  the  golden- 
blotched  Abutilon  Thompsonii  was  noticeable. 
The   glass   department    is   extensive,    and   the 
Lfl  I     ards  in  length,  is  well 
1  with  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  Peaches  are 
cultivated  on  the  back  wall,  and  the  variety  Sea 
Eagle  was  carrying  extra  fine  fruits.    On  the  front 
of  the  house  are  trained  cordon  Pears,  Cherries, 
and   Plums.     The  Pear  trees  were  in  most  in- 
stances  loaded  with   handsome   fruits.      At   the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  same  house  there  are 
cordon-trained  Gooseberries.   The  existing  crops 
of   Grapes   and   the   general   appearance   of   the 
vines  were  very  satisfactory.    Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria was  especially  fine.     The  new  Grape  Prin- 
i   Wales  was  carrying  such  large  bunches 
and  berries  that  the  variety  should  be  included 
even  in  a  limited  collection.     It  appears  to  be 
much  easier  of  cultivation  than  its  parent,  Mrs. 
Pince.     The  variety  Barbarossa  was  represented 
by  some  grandly  finished  bunches,  with  berries 
of  the   full    size.     The  Peach   crop   was   nearly 
over,   but   the  trees   appeared   to  be   in   a   very 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  Chrysanthemums  numbered  fully  1,000 
plants.  An  extremely  fine  batch  grown  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms  were  in  a  praise- 
worthy condition.  Bush-grown  plants  promised 
to  flower  well  later  on.  A  particularly  healthy 
batch  of  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  was 
noticed.  Carnations  were  good,  especially  those 
of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type,  flowers 
of  which  are  required  the  whole  year  round. 
Orchids  appeared  in  excellent  condition,  and 
Miltonia  Candida  was  finely  in  flower.  The 
condition  of  the  garden  reflects  credit  on  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  I  regretted  to 
hear,  is  relinquishing  this  charge.    E.  Molynmx. 


Publications  Received.—  Imperial  Department 
of  Agrieulture  for  the  West  Indies :  Reports  on  the 
botanic  station,  agricultural  schools,  experimental 
plots,  and  agricultural  education  at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis,  and  Antigua  (1905-1906).—  Agricultural  Bulletin 
of  the  Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States.— How  to 
Buy  a  Business,  by  A.  W.  Bromley,  published  by 
T.  Fisher  Uinvin,  price  2s.  6d, 
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A  YEW  CROSS. 

The  illustration  at  fig.  97  represents  a  view  of 
the  Yew  Cross,  in,  the  gardens  of  the  Carmelite 
Nunnery,  Darlington..  This  Yew  was  planted  about 
SO  years  ago  by  Mr.  toseph  Pratt,  on  the  removal 
of  Clare  Abbey  from  Scorton  to  Darlington.  The 
cross  is  10  feet  in  height,  and  measures  9  feet 
across  at  the  base.  Each  arm  is  3  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  first  step  is  id  inches  in 
depth  and  the  second  and  third  steps  12  inches.  If 
this  cross  is  intended  as  a  mark  to  perpetuate  the 
removal  of  the  Order  to  its  new  home,  no  better 
subject  could  well  be  chosen  than  the  Yew,  for  its 
longevity  is.  proverbial.  The  Yew  has  long  been 
a  favourite  plant  for  the  topiarist,  and  many  of  the 
best  examples  of  topiary  work  are  executed  in  Yew. 
In  Bedlont  Churchyard,  near  London  lor  instance, 
are  two  famous  Yew  trees,  trained  to  represent 
peacocks,  and  they  bear,  in  raised  figures,  the 
date  of  their  planting,  which  was  1708. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents. J 
Peach  Culture  Out-of- Doors. — A.  H. 
agrees  with  Mr.  Ward,  "  that  '  blister  '  in  Peach 
trees  is,  'o  a  great  extent,  preventable,  not  by  net- 
ting at  (he  critical  period  to  which  North  Devon 
alluded,  but  by  having  the  trees  in  a  clean,  healthy 
condition  in  tlie  spring,  and  by  giving  them 
proper  attention  in  early  summer."  A.H.  might 
have  included  in  thesen.ence  an  "  il  "  or  a  "  but." 
He  described  the  condition  ol  the  trees  in  Mr.  P. 
Veitch's  garden  at  Exeter  ;  these  do  not  offer  a  fair 
comparison'  witti  trees  growing  in  less-tavoured 
situations.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  Mr. 
Veitch's  trees,  which  are  growing  against  a  wall  of 
unusual  height,  and,  if  memory  serves  me  well,  a 
wall  which  laces  to  the  south-west,  The  ground 
possesses  natuial  drainage,  and  the  position  is  warm 
and  sheltered,  and  where  one  would  scarcely  expect 
"  blister  "  to  appear.  On  p.  2lj  ol  the  uardencrs' 
ChrbnicU  Mr.  Molyneux  contributed  to  this  dis- 
cussion. While  agreeing  with  his  remarks  on  the 
proper  attention  the  trees  should  be  given,  one 
cannot  ignore  the  effect  which  local  conditions 
have  in.  producing  ' '  blister. "  A .  H.  and  Mr. 
Molyneux  would  probably  alter  their  opinion  if 
they  had  much  expeiience  of  out-ol-door  Peach 
culture  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire.  I  can 
sympathise  with  North  Devon,  if  his  trees  have 
suffered  .badly  lrom  "  blister,"  foritissomewhatdi  - 
couraging  to  see  one's  trees,  which  looked  healthy 
and  promising  when  the  leaves  were  unfolding, 
suddenly  subjected  to  north,  or  north  east  winds, 
causing  partial  paralysis  of  the  trees'  functions 
East  Devon. 

j.  was  pleased  to  see  the  name  of  that  thorough 

gardener,  Mr.  Alexander  Lindsay,  of  Ditton  Park, 
mentioned  by  D.,  p.  Ia4,  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  I  served  as  his  general  loreman  for  bi 
years,  and  under  his  supervision  planted  the  whole 
of  the  trees  on  the  south  wall  during  October  and 
November,  1878.  1  well  remember  the  caused  re- 
planting. All  trees  were  unnailed  in  winter,  and  in 
the  operation  an  old  standard  tree  of  Harrington, 
with  on'y  one  branch,  that  covered  well-nigh  dUO 
june  yards  of  wall,  was  split  at  the  junction  of 
branch  and  stem.  The  loss  ol  this  tree  so  spoilt 
the  appearance  of  the  wall,  that  Lindsay  deter- 
mined to  replant  the  whole.  I  have  seen  tins  fine 
old.  tree  carrying  12  score  of  fruits,  each  averaging 
\  lb.  in  weight  and  of  fine  form  and  colour.  We  did 
protect  against  "blister"  in  those  days,  and  on  many 
occasions  I  have  at  midnight,  when  signs  of  frost 
were  apparent,  covered  the  trees  with  canvas  which 
was  always  fixed  ready  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  prevalence  of  east  winds  tne  canvas  was  kept 
down  in  the  daytime.  Here,  on  the  bleak  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  I  find  it  best  to  keep  the  canvas  down 
during  the  daytime,  as  well  as  at  night,  and  though 
the  weather  during  springtime  was  so  inclement, 
I  have  now  a  good  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, and  have  gathered  excellent  Apricots.  Well- 
drained  and  warm  borders  in  winter  are  the  best 
preventives  of  "blister."  1  was  lor  some  12  years 
in  Kent,  in  a  garden  on  a  dry  chalk  subsoil,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  east.  The  trees  were  r.jver  troubled 
with  blister  in  that  garden,  but  here  on  a  cold  clay 
they  are  affected  with  it  every  spring  no  matter  how 
v/ell  I  protect  therri.'  'I  know  of  no  better  remedy 


than  hand-picking  and  burning  the  diseased  leaves. 
Good  Peaches  and  Nectarines  can  still  be  grown 
on  outside  walls  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  that  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  properly  preparing  the 
borders.      W .  Hancock,  Lhartridgc,  Bucks. 

The  Proposed  Champion  Vegetable 
Class. — I  have  been  somewhat  interested  and 
amused  at  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  which 
has  lately  taken  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  That  a  better  class  has  not  been  provided 
by  such  an  important  society  as  Shrewsbury  is  much 
to  be  regretted  ;  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  various  leading  seedsmen,  probably 
no  finer  vegetables  are  ever  brought  together  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  than  have  been  seen  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  I  really  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  ask- 
ing for  anything  extraordinary,  as  Nous  venous  im- 
plied on  p.  184.  I  should  like  to  answer  his  first 
question  by  asking  him  if  he  has  ever  known  a 
keener  interet  excited  in  vegetable  competition 
than  at  the  two  shows  he  mentioned,  viz.,  Chiswick 
and  Edinburgh,  and  did  not  some  of  the  best 
growers  enter  into  friendly  competition  on  those 
occasions?  His  reference  to  the  fact  that  certain 
growers  did  not  compete  against  each  other  at 
Shrewsbury  seems  to  imply  that  a  kind  of  compact 
was  arrived  at  between  iham.  I,  however,  decided 
to  compete  for  the  two  classes,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bull's 
and  Carter's,  immediately  the  schedule  was  issued, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  other  exhibitors 
pleased  themselves.  I  have  on  some  occasions 
competed  for  most  of  the  leading  prizes  offered  for 
collections  at  Shrewsbury.  What  are  Nous  verrons 
criticisms  as  to  this  ?     Surely   no  arrangements 


Photograph  by)  [Kyle,  Darlington. 

Fig.  97. — a  yew  cross  in  the  Carmelite 

nunnery,  darlington. 

could  have  been  made  in  such  a  case.  Then  as  to 
his  accusation  as  to  the  wrong  labelling  of  the 
various  "dishes,"  I  am  inclined  to  ask  myself  if  he 
is  really  a  practical  man.  [He  is.  Ed.],  if  so,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  such  a  statement  should 
go  forth  to  the  gardening  Press  ;  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  infer  that  wrong  naming  has  never 
been  practised,  but  I  do  strongly  protest  against 
the  making  of  such  general  remarks  without  some 
prool  being  given.  In  my  own  case,  only 
at  the  last  Shrewsbury  show  I  staged  and  named 
several  varieties  which  were  not  of  the  firm's 
raising  which  offered  the  prizes,  although  the 
stocks  were  procured  through  them.  Nearly  all 
our  leading  seedsmen  possess  improved  stocks  of 
most  of  the  best  vegetables,  and  they  are  perfectly 
justified  in  sending  such  stocks  out  under  the 
names  they  wish.  I  do  not  dispute  that  Nous 
verrons  has  overheard  the  interesting  discussion 
between  the  visitors.  I  have  on  many  occasions 
heard  such  remarks  over  stands  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses,  &c.     E.  Beckett. 

I    have   read    with    interest,   the  letters   of 

A .  D.,Mr.  Gibson,  and  Nous  venous  on  the  subject  of 
a  champion  vegetable  class  at  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural    Societv's   show.      Nous   venous,    in 


his  very  interesting  letter,  p.  215,  points  out  that  in 
no  class  were  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Gibson  found 
competing  against  each  other,  and  apparently 
suggesting  neither  cared  to  risk  defeat.  But  the 
produce  which  both  these  famous  vegetable 
growers  staged  at  Shrewsbury,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  exhibits  were  arranged , 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  However,  Mr.  Gibson, 
as  shown  by  his  communication,  p.  184,  has. 
evinced  his  willingness  to  try  conclusions  with 
other  expert  vegetable  growers  in  the  event  of 
the  suggested  champion  vegetable  class  being  pro- 
vided. A  reference  to  this  year's  schedule  of  the 
Shropshire  Society,  will  show  that  40  classes  (open 
to  all)  were  allotted  for  vegetables,  eight  of  which 
were  for  collections,  and  in  four  of  these  six  prizes 
were  offered,  fhe  being  offered  in  three  others 
and  three  in  one  class,  representing  stated  monev 
value  of  JB104  5s.,  in  addition  to  the  two  cups 
given  by  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  of  the 
respective  value  of  fifteen  and  five  guineas.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  vegetable  classes  in  this 
society's  schedule  have  been  well  and  liberally 
provided  for,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  exists 
for  a  champion  vegetable  class.  But  instead  of 
this  I  would  suggest  that  the  management  at 
Shrewsbury  should  consider  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding annually  a  champion  fold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  collection  of  vegetables  in 
the  show,  in  addition  to  any  monetary  prizes  it  may 
wm,  and  thereby  proclaim  the  champion  vegetable 
exhibitor  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  current  rear. 
//.  W.  W. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  Nous    verrons 

caking  Mr.  Gibson  to  task  for  his  remarks  concern- 
ing a  champion  vegetable  class  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
was  not  started  by  Mr.  Gibson,  but  by  a  previous, 
writer  with  whose  letter  Mr.  Gibson  practically 
expressed  his  agreement.  Mr.  Gibson,  besides 
winning  Messrs.  Sutton's  prize,  exhibited  success- 
fully in  the  class,  the  prizes  in  which  were  offered 
by  the  society,  and  with  no  restrictions  as  from 
whom  the  seeds  were  purchased,  a  fact  Nous 
verrons  omits  to  mention.  The  proposal  that  all 
vegetables  should  be  staged  true  to  name  is  an 
excellent  one.     Onlooker. 

Out-Door  Tomatos  in  1906.— The  weather 

at  the  time  these  were  put  out  was  cold  at  night, 
consequently  the  plants  did  not  make  very  much 
headway  during  June,  but  in  July  and  August  they 
grew  unusually  fast.  The  first  to  ripen  fruit  was 
Carter's  Earliest  of  All  followed  by  the  new  variety 
'-Sunrise."  This  latter  Tomato  is  a  very  prolific 
variety  and  forces  well.  I  had  in  the  same  plot 
Duke  of  York,  Carter's  Best  of  All,  Sutton's 
Earliest  of  All,  Market  Favourite,  Peach-Blow,  and 
Carter's  Perfection.  The  largest  fruits  were  ob- 
.ained  from  Peach-Blow  and  Best  of  All,  but  taken 
collectively  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
them.  The  two  that  stood  out  most  prominently 
were  the  two  first-named,  Earliest  of  All  and  "Sun- 
rise." In  a  cool  house  Sutton's  "  Cascade  "is  very 
ornamental,  some  of  the  sprays  of  fruit  being 
nearly  a  yard  long.  They  are  very  pretty  for 
garnishing  and fordecorative purposes.    W. A . Cook. 

A  Protection  for  Fruit  Trees  in  the 
Blossoming  Season. — Owing  to  the  severe 
winds  we  experience  from  the  east  during  the 
month  of  April  at  Shooters  Hill,  Kent,  my  Pear 
trees  have  produced  practically  no  fruit  for  several 
years  past.  This  year  I  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment :  I  bought  12  hop  poles  and  placed  them  in 
heavy  drain  pipes  (stuffing  them  in  with  soil),  three 
to  each  Pear  tree  at  an  angle.  I  then  enveloped 
as  much  of  the  tree  as  I  could  with  cheap,  coarse 
muslin  stretched  round  the  three  poles.  The 
result  has  been  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit  on  trees 
that  have  produced  nothing  for  10  years.  H.  S. 
Bartlftt,  Severndioof;,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent.  [Pro- 
bably the  cheapest  material  for  this  purpose  would 
be  Shaw's  Tiffany,  a  piece  about  20  yards  long, 
and  about  38  inches  wide,  costing  only  about  6s. — 
Ed.] 

A  Bush  Tree  Apple  Census. — We  are 
having  a  great  Apple  season,  and  for  that  reason 
it  offers  an  excellent  time  to  obtain  from  all  caring 
to  furnish  them  selections  of  the  best  nine  varieties 
dessert,  and  the  same  kitchen,  to  give  a  supply  of 
fruit  from  September  till  April,  those  months  in- 
clusive. I  ask  for  "  bush  "  growths  only,  because 
the  bush  or  dwarf  tree  on  the  Paradise  stock  is 
certainly  the  best  habited  tree  for  gardens,  and 
is  now  most  widely  grown.  Selections  ot  this  nature 
may  well  be  made  every  10  years  or  so.  as  experi- 
ence of  varieties  continues  to  grow.  I  suppose  the  de- 
sired qualities  in  the  varieties  are  free  and  freaueni 
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cropping,  good  average  size,  and  quality  in  the 
fruits,  and  the  latter  ones  good  keeping  also. 
Form  of  fruit  also  has  some  importance.  Conical, 
ribbed  fruits  are  less  handsome  and  more  wasteful 
generally  than  are  broader,  round  ones.  All  the 
same  many  growers  will  no  doubt  include  in  their 
lists  good  croppers,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  and  Golden  Spireamongst 
(he  cooking  seution,  the  one  of  most  importance 
perhaps  so  far  as  form  or  outline  is  concerned. 
In  the  dessert  section  beauty  has  importance,  and 
many  regard  colour  highly.  Still,  quality  and  fla- 
vour,as  well  as  good  keeping  and  cropping  qualities, 
have  the  higher  value.  With  a  view  to  starting 
such  a  census  I  submit,  with  becoming  deference, 
the  following  selections  as  being  in  my  estimation 
good  ones.  They  will  doubtless  lead  to  abundant 
criticism.  Dessert:  Miller's  Seedling.  Worcester 
Pearmain,  James  Grieve,  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cockle's  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
Lord  Hindlip,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Cooking  : 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King', 
Royal  Late  cooking,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Hercules  Pearmain,  Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Newton  Wonder.  If.say.lOOselections 
are  sent  in,  the  ultimate  selection  should  indeed  be 
a  good  one.     A .  Demi. 

The  Pollination  of  Peach  and  Plum 
Flowers. — In  Mr.  J.  Hudson's  notes  on  pot-fruit 
culture  by  means  of  bees  (p.  193)  mention  is  made  of 
this  method.  During  last  spring  I  placed  a  hive  of 
bees  in  an  early  Peach  house  where  I  had  also 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees  in  pots  which  were  in 
bloom  at  nearly  the  same  period  as  the  Peaches. 
The  bees  worked  assiduously,  and  apparently  saved 
me  much  trouble,  but  after  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  had  elapsed  I  noticed  that  the  woodwork  and 
glass  of  the  structure  was  completely  spotted  over 
with  excrement  from  the  bees,  so  much  so  that  I 
had  to  move  them  out  to  save  the  appearance  of 
the  house,  which  was  a  new  one  There  was 
abundance  of  ventilation  all  day.  The  marks 
were  difficult  to  remove  with  a  scrubbing  brush. 
Is  this  unusual  ?  I  have  employed  bees  on  several 
occasions  previously,  but  without  this  disadvantage. 
Another  thought  struck  me  later  on  when  one  or 
two  of  the  Peach  trees  failed  to  set  their  flowers. 
Is  it  possible  that  bees,  by  following  each  other, 
maybe  a  dozen  times  on  the  same  flower,  damage 
the  stigmas  and  cause  them  to  fall  prematurely  ? 
In  their  hunger  after  a  winter's  rest,  it  is  possible 
they  may  damage  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
flower-organs  in  their  search  after  natural  food. 
Geo   D\ke,  Garston  Manor  Gardens,  Watford 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  25. — At  the  ordinary  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  committees  held -in  the  Vincent 
Square  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  the  three  domi- 
nant features  were  Dahlias,  Orchids  and  des- 
sert  Fruits. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  only  one 
award  to  a  novelty,  and  this  was  a  First-Class 
Certificate  to  an  Asplenium,  but,  in  association 
with  the  committee  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  the  Floral  Committee  recommended 
ten  Awards  of  Merit  to  new  Dahlias. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended 
one  Botanical  Certificate  and  six  Awards  of 
Merit  to  novelties. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  re- 
commended an  Award  of  Merit  to  an  early 
Apple,  a  similar  award  to  a  variety  of  the  Hessle 
Pear,  and  a  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Buk- 
vauh  &  Co.  for  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  house- 
grown  fruit. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  lecture  on  the 
"Distillation  of  Perfumes  from  Flow-ers  "  by 
Mr    J.  C.   Umney. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Turner,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B. 
May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  W.  J.  James,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
Chas.  Jeffries,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Howe,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jno.  Jen- 
nings, J.  W.   Barr,  and  R.  C.  Xotcutt. 

Kentia  Belmoreana  was  shown  as  a  basket 
plant  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Haywards  Heath   (gr.   Mr.   A.   C.   Smith). 


There  were  four  plants  in  a  wire  basket,  the 
tallest  plant  being  about  6  feet  in  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  root  medium.  All  the  plants 
were  of  good  colour,  and  appeared  in  perfect 
condition,  although  they  are  usually  suspended 
in  the  conservatory.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  exhibitor  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. 

Another  somewhat  unexpected  exhibit  was  a 
Kale  plant  four  seasons  old,  shown  by  Miss 
ROTCH,  whose  address  did  not  transpire.  The 
plant  was  only  about  14  inches  in  height,  was 
much  branched,  and  possessed  very  much  di- 
vided leaves. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton, 
staged  an  excellent  group  of  Asplenium 
nidus  avis,  the  Bird's  Xest  Fern.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  large  specimens,  others  were  in 
4s.,ized  pots,  but  whether  large  or  small  they 
w  re  all  equally  well  cultivated.  One  plant 
sin. wed  a  remarkable  sub-division  of  the  fronds. 
(See  Awards. i     (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  \V.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peter. 
borough,  staged  some  of  their  narrow-petalled 
(Cactus  flowered)  varieties  of  Pelargoniums;  a 
bright  display  of  garden  Roses,  and  a  row  of 
the  pretty  Clematis  grata,  the  petals  of  which 
are  tinted  a  delicate  shade  of  mauve. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  filled  the  same  corner  of  the 
Hall  with  a  similar  display  of  Clematis  as  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society.  A  basket  con- 
tained plants  of  the  ornamental-leaved  Hyperi- 
cum '  Moserianum  tricolor,  and  other  baskets 
held  Colchicums  and  Crocus  in  flower.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  C.  Fordy,  Castleford  House, 
Warkworth,  Northumberland,  showed  some 
strong  flower  spikes  of  Gladioli,  bearing  flowers 
of  many  colours.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, staged  vases  of  American  or  winter-flower- 
ing Carnations  in  many  popular  varieties — En- 
chantress, Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  &c,  and  two 
new  seedlings — Victory,  a  promising  scarlet 
flower,  and  Jessica  with  white  petals  striped 
with   red.      (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries. 
1'pper  Edmonton,  showed  a  number  of  named 
varieties  of  Veronica  Andersoni.  Some  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing,  and  among  the  best  were 
Gabriel!  (pink),  Mont  Blanc  (white),  Valicre 
(blue),  Favourite  (crimson),  and  Eveline  (pink). 
Interspersed  among  the  Veronicas  were  hardy 
,  the  majority  being  British  species  (Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wki  i  s  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  dis- 
played  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety  from  the  open. 

Messrs:  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  again  showed  Leonotis  Leonurus,  and 
1  t  iwea  angustifolia.  In  the  front  of  the  ex- 
hibit were  some  profusely-flowered  Be- 
gonias, of  the  winter-flowering  type.  Large 
plants  of  Xerine  Fothergilli  major  were  carry- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  their  showy  umbels  of 
flowers.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.    R.    Smith  &   Co.,  Worcester,   showed 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants — trees,  shrubs, 
fruits,    and    flowers.      Ornamental    Oaks,    1 
Poplars,    Conifers,    fa.,    formed    the    principal 
subjects. 

Messrs.  Ceo.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  staged  a  group  of  interesting 
plants.  Many  sprays  of  large  and  ornamental- 
leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  Rose  hips  of  vain  his 
species,  Euonymus  latifolius,  Rubus  laciniatus, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  X.,  showed  a  select  number  of  Ameri- 
can Carnations. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries, 
Norfolkj  again  showed  a  collection  of  choice 
varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  some  of  the 
large-flowered  Paeony  type  ;  also  a  very  bright 
display  of  garden  Roses  in  most  of  the  well- 
known  late-flowering  varieties.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  ar- 
ranged another  large  group  of  Dahlias  as  at  the 
previous  meeting.  The  varieties  were  chiefly 
Cactus  Dahlias  of  the  best  kinds,  and  they  were 
well  set  off  by  a  row  of  Kochia  scoparia. 

Messrs.    Bakers,    Wolverhampton,    staged    an 
imposing  exhibit  of  Dahlias  of  all  types.     The 
exhibit  occupied  the  whole  of  the  platform  end 
of  the  hall,  and  it  was  most  effectively  arr; 
exhibit — tripods,  '  vases,    epergnes,     and     i 


arches  being  utilised  for  the  display.  The  flowers. 
were  relieved  with  sprays  of  Asparagus  >  : 
sus,  A.  Sprengeri,  Oplismenus,  Gynerium 
teum   and   other    showy   grasses ;    small    Ferns, 
&c.     (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
single-flowered  and  Cactus  Dahlias'  in  many 
'  hoice  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
staged  a  collection  of  the  charming  pompon 
Dahlias,  including  several  new  kinds,  some  of 
which  will  be  found  described  under  "Awards." 
(Silver   Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52-53,  London 
Wall,  London,  showed  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful exhibit  of  single,  Cactus,  and  pompon  Dah- 
lias.     (Silver  Gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
also  made  a  big  display  wth  these  seasonable 
liowers,  some  of  which  were  of  the  large- 
petalled   type.      (Silver    Flora    Medal.k 

Messrs,  J.  Burrei.l  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  exhibited  new  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Ware's  Nursery, 
F'eltham,  showed  Dahlias  of  all  types.  The 
variety  Grand  Duke  Alexis  is  noteworthy.  The 
white  florets  are  large  and  inflated,  forming  a 
highly  decorative  flower.  Messrs.  Ware  also 
staged  a  very  fine  lot  of  bedding  Begonias.  (Sil- 
ver Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Roses  from 
the  open.  The  flowers  were  in  good  condition, 
many  of  the  bloom?  being  up  to  an  exhibition 
standard.  The  beautiful  Frau  Karl  Drnschki 
was  prominent  ;  near  by  was  Corallina,  a  pretty 
little  Rose  of  coral-red  shade ;  Warrior  is  a 
splendid  bedding  variety,  and  one  that  con- 
tinues flowering  late  in  the  season.  Mamam 
and  White  Maman  Cochet  were  both  in  good 
form.  Gottfried  .Keller,  that  forms  the  subject 
ot  our  supplementary  illustration,  found  a  place 
in  the  collection  that  included  over  100  distinct 
varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill  Nurseries,  near  Bath,  displayed  baskets 
oi  several  varieties  of  bedding  Begonias  of  the 
tuberous  rooting  section.  Some  of  the  small, 
double-flowered  kinds  were  exceedingly  pretty 
and  very  floriferous.  One  labelled  Hollyhock 
has  small  rosette-like  flowers  of  a  charmine  sal- 
mon-pink shade;  Argus  is  similar,  save  that  the 
colour  is  scarlet.  Hilda  is  a  larger  flower  of 
a  delicate  salmon-pink  shade.  Some  single 
varieties  at  the  back  were  of  much  merit. 

Mr  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nurseries,  New 
F.ltham,  Kent,  staged  flowers  of  tuberous-root- 
ing Begonias,  all  of  which  were  this  year's  seed- 
lings. The  varieties  of  scarlet,  salmon,  red, 
and  yellow  shades  were  exceedingly  handsome, 
and  these  plants  form  splendid  subjects  for  sum- 
mer bedding. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood,  showed 
a  large  array  of  tuberous-rooting  Begonias  of 
excellent  quality.  The  beautiful  tints  seen  in 
these  flowers  were  well  represented :  both 
double  and  single  kinds  were  included  in  the 
exhibit. 

Mi  i  I:\kk  iV  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  a  seasonable  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  including  a  good  assortment 
of  perennial  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  and 
spikes  of  yellow  and  red  varieties  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis.  Some  pans  of  Colchicum  specio- 
st,m  rubrum  were  prominent  in  the  front  of  the 
exhibit. 

Mr  (',.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  hard) 
flowers,  among  which  we  noticed  many  of  the 
best  varieties  of  perennial  Asters,  hardy  Heaths, 
Liliums,  the  brilliant  red-flowered  Zauschneria 
californica,   &c. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
London,  X.,  showed  a  seasonable  array  li 
hardy  flowers,  of  which  perennial  Asters 
formed  the  principle  feature.  Some  good  spikes 
of  Pentitemons  were  noticed,  and  a  batch  of  the 
sin  \vv  Liatris  pyenostachys. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  En- 
field, London,  N.,  showed  garden  flowers  in 
variety.  The  beautiful  Aster  Amellus  was  shown 
in  many  varieties.  A.  A.  Perry's  Favourite  is 
of  a  pink  colour  ;  and  A.  A.  Ultramarina  is  of  a 
very  deep  shade  of  blue  ;  they  are  both  excel- 
lent kinds.  A  big  group  of  Solidago  Shortii  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  group.  Other  good 
things  noticed  were  Helenium  pumilum  magni- 
fy inn.  Colchicum  speciosnm  rubrum  (very  finely 
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coloured),  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  Cedro- 
nella  cana. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  showed  their  hybrid  Physalis,  which  was 
figured  in  our  issue  for  October  28,  1905.  Some 
border  Chrysanthemums  and  perennial  Asters 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Bunyard. 

Award  of  Merit. 
.is/..  Mum. — This  is  a  very  remarkable 

plant  of  the  type  of  A.  nidus,  having  the  fronds 
divided  on  either  side  down  to  the  midrib,  almost 
as  in  the  case  of  A.  Ceterach,  but  the  divisions 
are  less  regular.  It  is  said  to  have  been  imported. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons. 

AWARDS   TO   DAHLIAS. 

The  new  Dahlias  were  judged  by  a  composite 
body  appointed  from  the  R.H.S.  Floral  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Dahlia  Society's  Com- 
mittee. The  following  varieties  were  therefore 
awarded  the  R.H.S-  Award  of  Merit  and  the  First- 
Clas?  Certificate  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  : — 

Rodney  (Pompon). — An  exquisitely  formed  flower, 
of  deep  amber  colour,  shaded  with  fawn. 

Portia  (Pompon). — A  beautiful  flower  of  a  deep 
shade  of  rosy-mauve.  The  two  varieties  named 
above  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Ruby  Grinstcd  (Cactus).  —  An  exhibition  or 
"  show  "  flower  of  the  best  type.  The  colour  is 
a  shade  of  rosy-fawn',  with  orange  colour  at  the 
base. 

Sunshine  (Cactus). — The  rosy-red  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  the  best  form  and  "  finish." 

Hyacinth  (Cactus). — This  variety  has  flowers  of 
pleasing  shades  of  pink  and  bronze  with  orange- 
coloured  base. 

Meteor  (Cactus). — One  of  the  fancy  type  in 
which  the  flowers  are  irregularly  coloured  a 
purplish  crimson  and  white  These  four  varieties 
were  sho.wn  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son. 

Daisy  Staples  (Cactus). — An  excellent  flower  in 
all  respects,  with  finely  pointed  florets.  The  deep 
shade  of  pink  colour  is  very  attractive.  From  J. 
Carter  &  Sons. 

Kitty  (Single). — A  perfectly  circular  flower  of 
much  merit.  The  colour  is  deep  mauve,  with  a 
crimson  zone  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

^  Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  Francis  Wellesley,  H. 
Little,  W.  Boxall,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Elijah  Ash- 
worth,  G.  F.  Moore,  Arthur  Dye,  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander, W.  H.  Young,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  Jeremiah  Colman,  W.  A.  Bilney,  and  H. 
T.    Pitt. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, secured  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  an 
exceptionally  bright  and  interesting  group,  the 
centre  of  which  was  composed  of  a  selection  of 
the  Rose-tinted  Brasso-Cattleya  Mad.  Chas. 
Maron  and  other  Brassavola  Digbyana  hybrids. 
On  each  side  were  batches  of  the  favourite  Cat- 
tleya  "Iris,"  whose  showy  colours  always  at- 
tract attention.  With  them  were  good  speci- 
mens of  varieties  of  Laslio-Cattleyas,  Cattleya 
Leda,  a  pretty  new  hybrid  between  C.  superba 
and  C.  aurea,  and  other  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Zygo- 
petalum  maxillare  magnificum,  a  fine  flower 
with  large  violet-blue  lip  ;  the  singular  Cirrho- 
petalum  appendiculatum,  a  specimen  of  the 
true  rose-tipped  Vanda  insignis,  the  brightly- 
coloured  Sophro-Laelio  Heatonensis,  &c.  Of  the 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  very  handsome  O.  Smithii,  for  which 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  obtained  a  First-Class 
Certificate,  December  5,  1905,  and  which  was  il. 
lustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December 
16,  1905,  p.  427.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  O. 
Rossii  rubescens  and  O.  crispo-Harryanum,  and 
for  rich  colouring  and  form  it  is  unsurpassed. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  broad  purple 
border  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are 
heavily  blotched  with  chocolate  purple,  the 
front  of  the  lip  being  rose-purple.  Another 
pretty  hybrid  was  O.  Phaedra  (Hallii  x  Pesca- 
toreij  of  O.  Pescatorei  shape ;  white,  blotched 
with   red-brown,     r 

Messrs.  Sanders  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Laslio-Cattleyas  and  other  hybrids,  which  had 
in  the  centre  several  strong  and  finely-flowered 
plants  of  Vanda  Kimballiana  ;  varieties  of  their 
Cattleya    Iris    inversa,    Cycnoches   chlorochilon, 


and  other  species.  Of  the  Cypripediums,  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  new  and  handsome 
Cypripedium  Victory  (see  "Awards"),  and  the 
finely-formed  C.  Fairrieanum  splendens,  whose 
white  dorsal  sepal  was  finely  marked  with 
purple  lines.  Others  noted  were  C.  Olga  Bag- 
shaw,  C.  Andronicus,  C.  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  Adrianas,  white  with  a 
yellow  disc  to  the  lip,  which  has  a  very  small 
purple  spot  in  front,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  an  effective  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  waa  awarded.  In  it  were  some 
pretty  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
and  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  Cattleya 
Iris,  C.  Massiana,  C.  Brownii,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Mad.  Chas.  Maron,  Lselio-Cattleya  Berthe 
Fournier,  &c.  Of  the  Cypripediums  noted  were 
C.  callo-Rothschildianum,  a  very  pretty  C. 
Phcebe  (philippinense  x  bellatulum),  with  a 
pure  white  ground  bearing  many  dotted 
purple  lines ;  the  fine  C.  Milo  Westonbirt 
variety,  and  C.  triumphans  Westonbirt  variety  ; 
the  very  singular  and  distinct  C.  insigne  \\  .  t'. 
Bound  of  the  unspotted  C.  Bohnhoffianum 
class,  &c. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cypripedium 
Princess  var.  Wellesleyanum  (Mons.  Cofnuet  X 
Fairrieanum),  one  of  the  most  delicately-tinted 
of  the  C.  Fairrieanum  crosses.  The  upper 
sepal  is  white,  with  fine  purple  lines,  which 
branch  towards  the  margin  and  have  a  rose 
tinge  between  the  lines,  the  base  being  emerald 
green.  The  petals  are  broad,  decurved,  ciliate 
at  the  margin,  which  is  rose  colour,  and  bear- 
ing about  a  dozen  fine  dotted  lines  of  dark 
purple.  Lip  greenish,  tinged  with  brown  on  the 
face  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the  side  lobes. 
Mr.  Wellesley  also  showed  the  curious  Epi- 
Cattleya  Figaro  (E.  falcatum  x  C.  intermedia) 
having  fleshy  leaves  as  in  E.  falcatum  and  sin- 
gular flowers,  the  narrow  lanceolate  sepals  and 
petals  of  which  are  green ;  the  distinctly  tri- 
lobed  lip  white  with  indistinct  rose  lines  on  the 
side  lobes,  and  a  yellow  tint  on  the  front. 

W.    M.    Appleton,    Esq.,    Weston-super-Mare 
[gr.  Mr.  Brooks),  sent  Cypripedium  Rolfeae,   I 
Sir   Redvers   Buller,    C.    Francis    Heygat?,    Cat- 
tleya Appletonse  (elongata   x   aurea),  and  Zygo. 
petalum  maxillare. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt (gr.  Mr.  II.  G.  Alexander),  sent  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild  superba,  a  very  large  and 
richly-coloured  flower ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Tunis 
(L.  cinnabrosa  x  C.  Warscewiczii),  with  white, 
salmon-tinted  sepals  and  petals,  and  purple 
lip,  L.-C.  Novelty  superba,  and  a  very  finely- 
coloured  L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier.     (See  Awards.) 

Messrs.  Linden  &  Co.,  Brussels,  showed  a 
flower  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  illustratum, 
said  to  be  between  O.  crispum  Vinicius  and  O. 
c.  Perfection.  The  flower  was  very  finely 
blotched  with  rose-purple,  the  colour  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 

Mr.  H.  Schuster,  Brussels,  showed  a  small 
collection  of  hybrids,  which  included  Cattleya 
Le  Czar  var.  fortissima  (granulosa  Dubnysson- 
iana  x  labiata),  a  good  large,  light  rose-tinted 
flower  with  broad,  rose-purple  front  lobe  to  the 
lip  ;  C.  Capartiana,  a  pretty  cross  between  Rex 
and  Warscewiczii  ;  C.  Fallieri  (Rex  x  Trianaei), 
C.  Vulcani  var.  Elisabethae,  Laelio-Cattleya  bel- 
lula  (pumila  x  maxima),  and  other  hybrids. 
„  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
showed  Cattleya  Ariadne  (dolosa  x  labiata)  and 
Cypripedium    Fletcherianum.     (See   Awards.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Lalio-Caitleya  Berthe  Fournier,  Holford's 
■variety,  from  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander) .—A  remark- 
able colour  variation  in  Major  Holford's  fine 
cross  between  L.-C.  elegans  and  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  which  has  already  produced  some  remark- 
able varieties.  The  flowers  in  the  present 
variety  had  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  cop. 
pery-rose  colour,  the  showy  lip  being  ruby- 
crimson  with  gold  veining  at  the  base. 

Cypripedium  Victory  (Euryale  Sanders'  variety 
X  triumphans). — A  very  fine  hybrid,  adhering 
closely  in  rich  colouring  to  C.  triumphans.  The 
broad,  dorsal  sepal  had  the  middle  area  heavily 
blotched  with  blackish  chocolate  colour  on  a 
green-tinted  ground,  the  upper  part  of  the 
spotted  lines  being  continued  by  feathered  rose 
markings,  the  same  colour  tinging  the  connect- 


ing surface,  the  margin  being  pure  white. 
Lower  sepals,  large  and  circular ;  petals  broad, 
tinged  with  purple  and  with  blackish  spots  on 
the  inner  halves ;  lip  tinged  with  reddish 
purple. 

Cattleya  Hardyana  Hex,  from  the  Marquis  de 
WaveiNj  Chateau  de  Rousele,  Belgium  (gr.  Mr. 
de  Geest). — One  of  the  very  finest  and  darkest 
forms  yet  shown.  Flowers  large,  sepals  and 
petals  rich  rose  colour,  the  large  lip  of  an  in- 
tense ruby-claret  colour  with  gold  lines  at  the 
base. 

Cypripedium  Fletcherianum  (Godefroyae  leuco- 
chilum  X  Lord  Derby),  from  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park. — A  very  fine  hy- 
brid, excellent  at  all  points,  and  most  compar- 
able with  the  fine  C.  Daisy  Barclay  of  J.  <'.ur- 
ney  Fowler,  Esq.,  which  secured  a  First  Class 
Certificate,  July  4,  1905.  The  scape  bore  two 
fine  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is 
cream-yellow  with  broad  and  heavy  blotched 
lines  of  dark  chocolate  purple  colour,  the  lip 
being  of  pale  yellow  with  a  slight  freckling 
of  purple  on  the  face. 

Dendrobium  Arthur  Ashworth  (Brymerianum  X 
Dalhousianum),  from  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Holbrook).— 
A  singular  hybrid,  partaking  largely  of  D.  Dal- 
housianum. Flowers  yellow,  the  lip  being 
fringed  and  having  light  purple  blotches  at  the 
base. 

Odontioda  Botinhojfice  (Cochlioda  vulcanica  X 
Odontoglossum  cirrosum),  '  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  it  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. — A 
very  elegant  little  hybrid,  of  bright  and  novel 
colouring.  The  spike  bore  flowers  with  narrow 
segments  resembling  O.  cirrosum,  blood-red  in 
colour,  with  some  whitish  ground  showing'  in 
places,  and  a  slight  purple  tint  at  the  base 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  Crest  of  the  lip  yel- 
low,   spotted   with    red. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Trevoria  Chloris,  from  Elijah  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Cheshire  (gr.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook).— The  remarkable  new  genus  named  by 
the  late  F.  C.  Lehmann  in  honour  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  described  and  illustrated 
from  native  specimens,  sketched  by  Mr.  Leh- 
mann, in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  May  29,  1897. 
The  illustration  shows  it  to  be  a  very  singular 
and  attractive  plant,  though  under  cultivation  it 
has  not  yet  appeared  at  its  best.  The  flowers, 
which  are  greenish  and  fragrant,  are  produced 
in  drooping  racemes,  generally  of  three  flowers 
each. 

Diploma   Awards. 

Cypripedium  Fothschildianum  Hybrids. — isl 
Diploma. — Cypripedium  Fletcherianum,  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  2nd  Diploma. — Cy- 
pripedium A.  de  Lairesse,  Westfield  -\ariety, 
from  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  A.  R.  Allan, 
W.  Fyfe,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  Parr,  Geo.  Keif.  W. 
Pope,  H.  J.  Wright,  W.  Barnes,  R.  Lye,  Owen 
Thomas,  Jno.  Lyne,  H.  Markham,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
Geo.  Reynolds,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  Chas.  Foster,  J. 
Willard,  J.  Mclndoe,  W.  H.  Divers,  W.  Pou- 
part,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Jos.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer, 
J.  Davis,  and  Jas.  Vert. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  ex- 
hibited fruits  of  the  Leicester  Crab,  a  seedling 
from  the  Dartmouth.  The  fruits  are  chiefly  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  rather  long  in  form.  One 
might  imagine  the  other  parent  to  have  been 
Kerry  Pippin.  It  is  recommended  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fruit  jelly. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  aw-ried  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Slade,  Poltimore  Gardens,  Exeter, 
for  excellent   fruits  of  Michaelmas   Nelis   Pear. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  showed  a  group  of  fruits  and  fruiting 
trees  in  pots,  of  superior  excellence.  The  trees 
were  admirably-grown  specimens,  and  they  were 
well  furnished  with  fruits.  Plums,  Apples, 
Pears,  Figs,  and  Grapes  were  included,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  Apples  ;  a  dish  of  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  can  only  be  properly 
described  as  superb.  These  fruits  were  not  only 
large,  but  they  carried  a  magnificent  colour,  and 
were  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom  ;  Peasgood 
Nonsuch,  Twenty  Ounce,  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  others  were  almost  as  fine.  The  Pears  were 
also  large  and  shapely,  showing  high  culture, 
promiment    varieties   being    General    Todtleben, 
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Marguerite  Marrillat  (some  of  these  fruits  must 
have  weighed  a  pound),  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Durondeau  (an  excellent  dish),  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Conference,  White  Doyenne,  &c.  A 
curious  Japanese  Pear  was  shown — a  tree  in 
bearing — with  globular  fruits,  and  very  russety 
skins,  of  a  beautiful  golden-brown  colour.  It  was 
labelled  Chiojuro.  The  Plum  trees  were  espe- 
cially good,  such  varieties  as  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Late  Orange,  and  President  being  well 
furnished  with  fruits.  Pot  vines  of  Appley 
Towers,  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes,  and  small  Fig  trees  completed  the  ex- 
hibit.    (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Dover,  Langley  Fruit  Gardens, 
Bath  Road,  Langley,  Bucks.,  displayed  six 
large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. 

A  group  of  considerable  interest  was  shown 
by  A.  E.  Speers,  Esq.,  Sandown  Lodge,  Esher, 
Surrey.  It  comprised  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  Cucurbitaceous  fruits — 
Gourds,  Squashes,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c. 
The  popular  names  were  attached  to  the  fruits, 
thus  were  seen  the  Powder  Flask  Gourd  Lagen- 
aria  pyrotheca,  the  Fig-leaved  Gourd  Cucurbita 
ficifolia,  the  Gooseberry-fruited  Gourd,  &c. 
The  Loofah — Cucumis  cylindrica ;  the  Spanish 
Gourd,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  as  seats  in 
Spain ;  Momordic'a  charanta — the  Balsam 
Apple ;  the  Colocynth-Lagenaria  colocynthis  ; 
Lagenarias  in  several  species,  &c,  are  some  of 
the  more  interesting  shown.  (Silver  Gilt 
Knightian   Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Apple,  Miller's  Seedling. — This  is  not  a  new 
Apple,  but  is  apparently  very  little  known 
throughout  the  country,  although  grown  exten- 
sively in  some  districts  of  Berkshire  and  Sus- 
sex. The  fruits  are  medium  to  large  size,  very 
slightly  ribbed,  of  rich  yellow  colour,  with  pale- 
reddish  markings  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun. 
The  skin  is  particularly  clear  and  free  from  the 
least  suspicion  of  russet.  The  stalk  is  thin, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  it  is  set  in  a  deep,  nar- 
row, funnel-shaped  cavity.  The  eye  was  open 
in  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  it  was  set  in  a 
very  slight  depression.  The  fleshf  is  soft,  sweet, 
and  of  agreeable  flavour,  but  being  fit  for  con- 
sumption at  the  beginning  of  August  the  fruits 
are  scarcely  so  good  at  this  later  date.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  first-rate  early  Apple,  and  there  is 
certainly  an  abundance  of  room  for  Apples  of 
high  quality  fit  for  consumption  in  September 
and  October.  The  specimens  shown  were  ex- 
hibited by  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Fyfe). 

Pear  Collis's  Hessle. — This  variety  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sport  which  appeared  on  an  old 
tree  at  Chiswick  twenty-eight  years  ago.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  Hessle 
Pear,  but  the  fruits  as  shown  had  very  hard, 
rough  skins,  and  could  not  in  the  least  be  com- 
pared satis'factorily  with  ordinary  dessert  Pears. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Fred.  Collis,  Bollo  Lane,  Chis- 
wick. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

September  7. — Members  of  Committee  pre- 
sent: E.  Ashworth  (Chairman),  W.  Duckworth, 
Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  E.  Williamson,  H.  Smith,  W. 
Stevens,  H.  Thorp,  C.  Parker,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
F.  W.  Ashton,  E.  Rogers,  J.  C.  Cowan,  and 
P.  Weathers. 

The  meeting  on  the  above  date  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford.  Only 
a  moderate  display  of  plants  was  staged,  al- 
though some  were  of  exceptional  merit. 

First-Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
N.  J.  Bromilow,  Rainhill,  for  Cattleya  x  Iris 
var.  "  Marjorie,"  and  to  Mr.  E.  Bostock,  Stone, 
Staffs.,  for  Cypripedium  niveum  Bostock's  var., 
a  very  fine  form. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Stone,  for  Cypripedium  x  I'Ansoni 
var.  inversum,  and  a  new  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sum,  the  parents  of  which  were  O.  Harryanum 
X  O.  Vuylstekeanum.  Mr.  E.  D.  Bostock 
had  a  similar  award  for  a  good  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium Charlesworthi  named  "  Holly  House 
var.''  Mr.  N.  J.  Bromilow  gained  a  similar 
award  for  Cattleya  x  Iris  Mrs.  J.  Bromilow. 

Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Wilmslow,  exhibited  the 
rare  Zygopetalum  x  Roeblingianum,  dnd  a 
pretty  variety  of  Cattleya  x  Iris.  E.  Roger- 
son,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  exhibited  Cypripedium  X 
"Mrs.  G.  Fletcher?'     P.  W. 


GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS',—A  general  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  18,  Archdeacon  Daniells 
presiding.  A  display  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  bore 
testimony  to  the  support  accorded  what  is  termed  "  Hospital 
Night,"  the  produce  being  sent  to  the  Redbill  Cottage  Hos- 
pital. Mr.W.  P.  Bound  presented  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of 
the  summer  session.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Bound  and  W.  Rose  were 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  a  meeting  in  London  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  various  gardening 
mutual  improvement  societies  into  a  central  body.  The 
meeting  agreed  that  in  future  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  shall  be  held  in  January  of  each  year.  Mr.  Seldon, 
of  Woodhatch  House,  Rebate,  next  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Cultivation  of  the  Mushroom."  The  materials  best  suited 
for  their  growth,  the  preparation  and  theformingof  the  same 
into  beds,  spawning  the  beds,  and  the  proper  temperatures  to 
observe,  formed  the  principal  items  of  the  paper.  The 
lecture  brought  forth  a  good  discussion.  Frederick  C.  Legge 

CROYDON   &   DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

At  t lie  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  Tuesday.  18th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  a  former  member  of  the  society,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Sowing  and  the  Germination  of  Seeds." 
Three  essential  requirements  for  seed  germinating  are  mois- 
ture, air,  and  a  proper  temperature.  Light  is  not  necessary,  in 
fact  it  is  a  deterrent.  Never  sow  too  thickly — a  mistake  often 
made,  for  even  if  thinning  is  adopted,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  remaining  plants.  A  good 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agreement  in  Respect  to  Hiring  of  Green- 
house :  Annoyed.  1,  You  can  distrain  for 
arrears  of  rent ;  2,  From  the  facts  which  you 
give  it  seems  clear  that  you  both  looked  upon 
the  tenancy  as  a  yearly  one.  Market  gardens 
come  within  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and 
these  Acts  require  a  year's  notice  to  be  given, 
but  upon  the  special  facts  which  you  state  it 
seems  questionable  whether  the  house  is  being 
used  as  a  market  garden  within  the  meaning  of 
1 1 ■<_•  Acts.  On  the  whole  we  do  not  think  it  is, 
and  therefore  we  consider  the  notice  you  have 
given  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
judge  might  take  a  different  view.  Ifthetenant 
refuses  to  quit  at  the  end  of  12  months  you  had 
better  instruct  a  local  solicitor  ;  3,  The  tenant  is 
only  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  water  supply 
as  was  available  when  the  tenancy  commenced. 

Books  :  II'.  Ho-.cll.  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  by 
George  Nicholson,  in  five  volumes,  price  ££2s., 
or  The  Gardeners'  Assistant,  in  six  volumes,  price 
8s.  4d.  each  volume.  Both  books  may  be 
obtained  from  our  publishing  department. 

Cauliflowers  Bolting  :  Eccles.  The  dry  season 
may  have  caused  the  plants  to  bolt,  although 
at  present  we  see  no  signs  of  an  infloresence. 
Send  another  specimen  when  the  plants  are 
fuither  developed. 

Constructing  a  Cheap  Greenhouse  :  Tropical 
Grower.  By  your  reference  to  a  house  measuring 
from  10  to  12  feet,  we  conclude  that  you  only 
require  one  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  your 
raising  10,000  seedling  plants  of  Chrysalido- 
carpus  (Areca)  lutescens,  and  that  you  contem- 
plate sowing  the  seeds  in  boxes  and  allowing  the 
seedlings  to  attain  to  a  height  of  6  inches  before 
potting  them.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  supposi- 
tion, a  low,  span-roofed  house,  12  feet  long  and 
10  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  will 
answer  your  purpose,  and  will  be  large  enough 
to  contain  your  10,000  seedlings  when  potted 
into  small  pots  measuring  3  inches  in  diameter. 
A  4|-inch  brick  wall,  9  inches  high,  resting  on  a 
9  inch  wide  foundation,  will  be  a  sufficient  base 
on  which  to  construct  the  house.  The  wood- 
work should  consist  of  41  by  3i-inch  wall 
plates,  bevelled  on  top,  not  only  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive the  rafter  at  the  proper  angle,  but  also  to 
prevent  internal  moisture  settling  thereon  when 
covered  with  the  glass.  The  end  rafters  should 
measure  3  by  4  inches ;  end  and  division 
bars,  1\  by  3  inches  ;  ridge,  1|  by  7  inches,  this 
being  grooved  in  a  line  with  the  bed  of  the 
rafters  to  receive  the  top  square  of  glass.  The 
capping  for  the  ridge  must  be  1  by  5  inches 
(bevelled  off  on  both  top  sides)  ;  drip,  1  by  3 
inches  ;  door  frames,  3  by  4  inches  (the  lintel 
being  bevelled  to  prevent  water  lodging  there- 
op),  with  oaken  sills  of  the  same  size  (height  of 
door  to  be  determined  at  the  time  of  construction) . 
The  length  of  the  rafters  should  be  from  7  to  7i 
feet ;  and  a  sunken  pathway,  2  feet  wide,  should 
be  provided  along  the  centre  of  the  house,  in 
order  to  secure  comfortable  headroom  therein. 
This  will  allow  a  space  4  feet  wide  on  either 
side  the    pathway    for    standing    the  seedling 


plants  on ,  after  it  has  received  a  surfacing  of  sifted 
coal-ashes  a  few  inches  thick  on  the  top  of  cin- 
ders or  coarse  gravel  as  drainage  material.  The 
rafters  should  be  secured  to  the  plates  and  ridge 
at  intervals  of  18  inches,  nine  rafters  (includ- 
ing the  two  end  ones)  being  required  for  a 
house  12  feet  long.  Two  ventilators,  3  feet 
long  and  19  inches  wide,  should  be  fixed  in  the 
roof,  one  on  either  side.  Twenty-one  ounce  glass, 
in  panes  18  inches  wide  and  20  inches  long, 
should  be  used.  This  length  includes  an  allow- 
ance for  J-inch  over  lap,  and  extension  of  lower 
pane  1  inch  on  the  drip  board.  Three  squares 
will  thus  be  required  to  glaze  each  pair  of 
ratters;  54  panes  in  all.  The  glass  should  be 
bedded  in  best  white  lead  putty,  and  be  secured 
in  addition  with  four  brass  brads  to  each  pane, 
so  fixed  as  to  allow  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  glass.  In  the  54  panes  estimated  for  the  roof 
are  included  four  squares  for  the  two  ventilators. 
The  woodwork  should  receive  two  coats  of  good 
white-lead  paint  before  being  fixed,  and  one  more 
when  erected.  The  cost  of  constructing  such  a 
house  would  be  about  /9.  Either  the  "  Lough- 
borough," the  "Ipswich"  heating  apparatus, 
the  "  Invincible,"  or  such-like  vertical  heating 
appliances,  which  can  be  built  into  the  wall,  and 
be  fed  from  outside  the  house,  will  answer  your 
purpose  ;  the  cost  of  heating,  including  two  rows 
of  4-inch  piping,  will  be  about  £6. 

Copper  Coloured  Beech  :  M.  S.  The  tree  has 
been  injured  by  a  fungus  which  causes  root-rot. 
Expose  some  of  the  roots  and  remove  a  portion 
of  the  bark.  If  the  white  spawn  of  the  fungus 
is  found  to  be  present  under  the  bark,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  save  the  tree.  The 
only  chance  is  by  exposing  the  roots  around  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  and  mixing  with  the  soil  a 
dressing  of  equal  quantities  of  quick-lime  and 
sulphur. 

Crocus  species  :  Basil  Levitt.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  limit  of  the  depth  to  which  the  corms 
may  descend,  or  that  certain  sorts  are  in  the  habit 
of  burying  themselves  deeper  than  others.  Our 
experience  in  the  matter  is  that  those  that  remain 
the  longest  time  without  disturbance  will  be 
found  to  have  the  corms  deepest  in  the  earth. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  strongest  and 
tallest  growth  and  best  flowers  are  produced 
from  very  deeply-planted  (or  buried)  corms. 
an  instance  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
quite  a  common  experience  in  nursery  gardens 
to  find  stray  corms  at  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground, 
these  having  been  overlooked  and  subsequently 
turned  in  during  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil. 
Much  the  finest  plants  of  single  Snowdrops  we 
have  seen  were  growing  in  large  clumps  of  excep- 
tional vigour,  with  the  roots  at  15  inches  deep. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  Scillas,  Leu- 
coiums,  Muscarias,  Chionodoxa,  and  many  other 
genera.  In  the  wild  state  many  bulbous  plants  as 
the  Lily,  Vallota,  Erythronium,  Narcissus,  and 
others  are  found  at  depths  varying  from  15  inches 
to  24  inches,  and  these  conditions  appear  to  in- 
crease the  top  growth.  We  cannot  say  definitely, 
however,  that  deep  planting  will  prove  to  bea  per- 
fect cure  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  flower 
stems  by  wind,  but  it  may  assist  them  to  withstand 
wind  of  ordinary  power.  The  better  way,  we 
think,  for  garden  purposes  is  to  provide  a  thin 
evergreen  ' '  carpet, "  such  as  is  formed  by  a  moss- 
like Saxifraga,  or  dwarf-growing  Sedum,  for 
such  a  "carpet,"  whilst  giving  support  to  the 
flower  stems,  will  also  keep  them  clean  and  will 
not  in  any  way  retard  their  growth. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Diseased  :  W .  C.  The  plants 
are  affected  with  the  spot  disease,  so  often  des- 
cribed in  these  columns.  You  should  burn  all 
traces  of  the  diseased  plants,  otherwise  -it  will' 
spread  rapidly.  Spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur, 
^  oz.  to  two  gallons  of  water,  will  do  much  good. 
Next  year  do  not  cultivate  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  in  the  house  in  which  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared. Caution. — Liver  of  sulphur  turns  paint 
black,  therefore  spray  with  due  regard  to  the 
woodwork. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum  :  R.  H.,  Accringtm. 
Your  fine  specimen,  with  over  1,000  perfect 
flowers,  is  superior  to  any  of  which  we  can  find 
record . 

Fairy  Rings  :  W .  S.  &■  Sons..  The  fungus  is 
Tricholoma  gambosum.  To  destroy  them 
thoroughly  soak  the  ground  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  three  gallons 
of  water.  Loosen  the  turf  with  a  fork  so  that 
the  liquid  can  enter  it  freely,  and  treat  the  grass 
with  the  solution  well  beyond  the  rings. 
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PhtrtS  Mioois  Ii.uiix  :  S.  .V.  The  damage  has 
"been  caused  by  the  Pine  Beetle,  Hylesinus 
piniperda.  You  must  cut  down  all  dead 
or  dying  trees,  for  it  is  in  these  that  the  pest 
"breeds.  Place  some  small  brushwood  about  the 
plantation  or  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
allow  any  fallen  trees  to  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  they  should  be  barked,  and  the 
exposed  grubs  be  destroyed.  The  brushwood 
and  the  smaller  branches  that  are  too  small  for 
"barking  should.be  burned, 

Gardeners'    Ai<  I       ><  :    J.  S.      Send  par- 

ticulars to  the  editors  of  (Be Horticultural  Director)) 
and  Year  Book,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  EC,  and  I  lie  Garden  Annua!, 
17,  Furuival  Street,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Grapes  Diseased  W  S'r,;  Hertford.  There  is 
no  fungus  present  on  the  Grapes  to  account  for 
the  shrivelling   of  the    berries.     The  injury  is 

•probably  due  to  some  root  trouble  that  should 
be  attended  to.  :   The  Torrialo  shows  the  black- 

•stripe  disease.     This  fungus  first  appears  on  the 

"stem  and  afterwards  infects  the  young  fruits 
Diseased  plants  should  be  removed,  or  the  ad- 
joining ones  will  become  affected.  Spraying  is 
of  no  use  after  the  fruits  are  formed.  —  A.  H .  H 

"Owing  to  the  decayed  condition  of  the  berries. 

Sve  were  unable  to  determine  if  a  harmful  fungus 
was  present,  but  the  berries  were  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  sent  by  IT.  S.,  Batford 
We  should  certainly  advise  the  cleansing  ot  the 

•  house  with  some  suitable  fungicide,  such  as  weak 
carbolic  acid  in  warm  water,  -Above  all,  see 
that  the  roots  are  growing  in  such  conditions 
that  they  can  perform  their  functions  properly. 
Grubs  in  Potatos,  &c.  :  IV.  C.  Theinsects  you 
send  are  the  Common  Millepedes.  Dress  the 
land  late  in  autumn  with  gas-lime,  and  allow  it 
to  remain   fallow  for  sometime.     Seep.  129  ol 

'the  Catcndai  of  Garden  Operations  for  a  note  on  and 
illustration  of  these  pests.      This  book  can  be 

•obtained  from  our  publishing  department,  price 

7ld..  post  free. 

Ivy  Leaves   Dyino  :    A.   I).   W.     Drought  is  the 

primary  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  red  spider  has 

also  injured    the    lea\es,    but    the    latter    alone 

would  not  have  killed  the  plants. 

Onion  Mildew  :  U.  R.  D  The  bulbs  are  badly 
affected  with  this  disease,  the  work  of  a  fungus, 
Peronospora  Schleideni.  Collect  and  burn  all 
diseased  leaves,  and  do  not  throw  any  of  the 
parings  of  the  outer  scales  on  the  rubbish  heap  ; 
these  must  also  be  burned.  Do  not  grow  Onions 
on  the  same  land  again  for  three  years,  but 
select  a  dry  and  exposed  position  tor  them.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  its  spread  may 
be  checked  by  dusting  the  plants  with  powdered 
quick-lime  and  sulphur,  using  twice  as  much 
lime,  as  sulphur. 

Names  of  Flowers  aku  Fruits. — Weare anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can. 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duly  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown 
in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  lhe;e  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
<lelay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  tliis  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
/.  I..  1,  Golden  Spire;  4,  Yorkshire  Beauty; 
t>,  Bedfordshire  Foundling  ;  7,  Keswick  Codlin. 
Lady  M.  1,  Jolly  Beggar;  2,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  ;  3,  King  of  tl  e  Pippins  ;  4,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin;  5,  Cox's  Pomona;  6,  Kerry 
Pippin. — U .  S.  A.  Your  fruit  is  not  recognised. 
It  is  of  excellent  culinary  quality,  and  has  a  pretty 
appearance.  When  cooked  it  greatly  resembles 
Wellington.— G.  E.  F.  1,  Kentish  Fillbasket ; 
•2,  Ord's  Apple  ;  o,  Cox's  Pomona ;  4,  Lady 
Sudeley. — Iitsignis.  Whorle  Pippin  or  Lady 
Derby. — A.  D.  Roc.  1.  Not  recognised;  2, 
Emperor  Alexander;  3,  The  Queen  ;  4,  American 
Mother';  £,  Old  Nonpariel  ;  G,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. — Correspondent.  No  letter.  Fruits  in 
an  Ogdeu's  cigarette  box.  1,  not  recognised; 
2,  a  small  fruit  of  Worcester  Pearmain. 

H  wits  OF  Plants  ;  C.  II.  P  Clematis  brevicau- 
data. —  IK.  C.  M .  1  and  2  send  when  in  flower  ; 
S,    Colutea  arborescens,  the  Bladder-Senna. — 


.1  .■,!/.,  Gateshead.  1,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  .2, 
Saponana  officinalis  (double-flowered  variety)  — 
A'.  H.,  Hampstead. — Alnus  glutinosa,  the  common 
\lder. — A .  M.  1,  Hemigraphis  colorata  ;  2, 
lipiscia  cupreata  ;  3,  Pellionia  pulchra  ;  4,  Cimi- 
cifuga  cordifolia  ;  5,  Senecio  suaveolens  ;  6, 
Helenium  Bigelovii. — W.  E.  P.  2.  Teucrium 
Iruticans. — L.  Wingate.  Sueda  fruticosa. —  »»> 
II.  M.  The  plant  is  properly  named  Eriogonum 
racemosum. — Swan.  The  leaf  appears  to  be  that 
of  Ginkgo  biloba  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  which 
is  known  as  the  "  Maidenhair  tree."  Ascertain 
where  the  wood  forming  the  post  was  obtained 
from,  and  if  it  has  made  roots.  The  flower 
is  that  of  a  species  of  Primula,  but  which  species 
cannot  be  determined  from  such  a  specimen. — 
II.  M.  Solanum  rostratum. — F.  V.  1,  Euony- 
jnus  radicans  variegata  ;  2,  Cerastium  tomento- 
sum  ;  3,  Achillea  Ptarmica  flore-pleno ;  4, 
.Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium)  ;  5,  Monarda 
didyma  ;  0,  Asperula  odorata,  Sweet  Wood- 
ruffe. — G.P.  Ins  japonica  (fimbriata).  Requires 
to  be  potted  in  sandy  loam. — J.  II*.  B.  1, 
Cattleya  Eldorado  ;  2,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — 
H.'M.V.  l.OdontoglossumLindleyanum ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Walhsii  ;  3,  Masde\allia  nidi- 
fica  ;  4.  Cochlioda  Noezliana;  5,  Pleurothallis 
Koezlii  ;  C,  Brassia  brachiata. —  IF.  /  II.  Cym- 
Uidium  ensifolium. — C.  R  1,  Adiantum  trapezi-. 
forme;  2,  Adiantum  sulphureum  ;  3,  Asplenium 
lucidum  ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenoyi ;  5,  Pteris 
"hasiata. — M.H.L.  1,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  2, 
Trai  escantiavirginica  ;  3,  Erigeron  speciosum 
4,  S.  ponaria  officinajis,  double-flowered  variety. 
— E.  Y.  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus.— /.  S. 
We  cannot  name  the  specimen  from  the  leaf 
only. — /.  II'.,  Glasgow      Cyclarithera  explodens. 


Fig.  98.  —a  potato  pierced  by  con  h-grass. 

Potato  Tubek  Pierced  by  Couch  Grass  ;  J.  B. 
Thanks  for  sending  the  specimen.  We  repro- 
duce an  illustration  at  fig.  93  of  a  similar  case. 
The  shoots  of  the  grass  are  said  to  secrete  a  juice 
which  softens  the  tissues  of  the  Potato  tubers, 
and  thus  facilitates  the  growth  of  the  grass. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  on  the  Same  Branch  ; 
H.  l\I.  We  have  previously  received  examples 
of  these  fruits  growing  on  the  same  shoot  ;  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  there  is  no  difference 
botanically  between  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
In  our  issue  for  August  2,  1902,  p.  70.  there 
appeared  an  article  on  the  subject  with  illustra- 


tions, one  of  which  shows  a  fruit  that  is  partly  a 
Peach  and  partly  a  Nectarine. 

Poiatos  Diseased;  E.  B.  M.  The.  tubers  are 
affected  with  the  black  scab  or  warty  di 
This  is  the  work  of  a  fungus,  CEdomyces  lep- 
roides,  consequently  you  must  destroy  all  dis- 
eased portions  of  the  Potatos  by  burning,  and 
be  careful  not  to  plant  Potatos  in  the  same  soil 
for  several  seasons.  Powdired  sulphur  mixed 
with  the  soil  when,  the  "  sets  "  are  planted  will 
act  as  a  corrective.  See  article  with  illustration 
of  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  Potato  published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  23, 1904,  p.  257. 

Temporary  Treatment  of  Four  Acres  of  Lam. 
Enquirer.  If  conveniently  lying  for  the  purpose 
of  a  garden  the  land  might  be  formed  into  a 
square  or  an  oblong,  and  be  bounded  with  a  wire 
fence  (which  need  not  be  higher  than  3  feet)  so 
as  to  exclude  rabbits  and  hares,  and  then 
a  road,  not  necessarily  metalled  or  gra- 
velled, should  be  staked  out  about  20  feet 
distant  from  the  fence,  this  roadway  being 
in  ide  8  feet  in  width  to  allow  of  a  cart  pass- 
ing along  it.  The  soil  thus  removed  may  be 
thrown  on  to  the  land  between  the  road  and  the 
fence,  thus  making  a  slightly  sloping  border, 
very  suitable  lor  dwarf-growing  plants,  whether 
for  decorative  purposes  or  economic  use.  That 
done,  the  rest  of  the  land  may  be  divided  into 
sections  of  rather  less  than  one  acre  ;  footpaths, 
5  feet  wide,  being  arranged"  and  planted  on  either 
side  with  fruit  trees,  preferably  pyramids,  or 
bushes  of  Apples  on  Paradise  stocks,  Fears  on 
the  Quince,  and  Plums  as  bushes,  and  as  the 
number  of  these  must  be  limited  they  may  stand 
at  20  feet  apart.  The  loss  would  not  be  great 
when  portions  of  the  land  are  taken  for  building 
purposes,  because  the  fruit  trees  could  then 
be  moved  to  another  site.  There  will  thus  be 
four  pieces  of  land  divided  from  each  other 
by  a  path  of  the  above-named  width,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  path  running,  say,  from  north 
to  south  and  one  from  east  to  west.  At  each 
angle  a  plot  of  20  feet  in  width  may  be  reserved 
for  tall  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  and  decorative 
types,  Hollyhocks,  the  finest  Sweet  Peas,  Rosa 
Wichuriana,  and  hybrids  from  this  species. 
Perennial  Asters,  &c.  Across  the  paths,  at 
widely  distant  points,  arches  for  climbing 
(Rambler)  Roses  may  be  constructed,  peeled  Oak 
branches  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  iron 
for  the  making  of  these  arches.  The  walksmay  be 
bordered  with  a  line  of  Sage,  Thymes  in  variety. 
Pot-Marjoram,  Parsley,  broad-leaved  Sorrel, 
single  and  double  flowered  Violets,  Primroses. 
Polyanthus,  and  behind  these  lines  Narcissus  in 
variety,  Crocus,  Anemones,  Wallflowers  in  variety, 
intermediate  and  10-week  Stocks,  Lunaria  biennis, 
and  many  other  annual  and  biennial  plants  that 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seed  may  be  planted 
The  main  areas  in  the  quarters  may  be  cropped 
with  early  and  mid-season  Potatos.  Cauliflowers, 
French  Beans,  Lettuces,  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
early  and  late  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Bfoc 
colis,  Cabbages  (not  many  of  these).  Cottagers' 
Kale,  and  Peas.  Of  flowering  plants  Montbreli.is 
Gladiolus,  Peonies,  summer-flowering  Asters, 
also  the  perennial  species  and  varieties,  shrubby 
Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  and  Sweet  Peas  should  be 
grown  in  quantity,  also  the  finer  varieties  of  Mig- 
nonette, and  many  other  plants  that  can  be  quickly 
raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  which  would 
find  a  ready  sale  if  not  required  at  home.  It 
suould  not  be  forgotten  that  some  amount  of 
levelling  may  have  to  be  done  first  of  all,  and 
draining,  if  the  land  does  not  overlay  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  or  if  it  lies  in  a  valley  or  depression.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  trench  a  portion  of  the  soil 
yearly  until  the  whole  has  been  done,  but  for  the 
first  year  deep  digging  or  bastard  trenching  would 
suffice  after  dressing  it  heavily  with  stable  dung 
Special  manures  might  be  applied  to  certain 
crops,  during  the  season  of  growth,  with  advan- 
tage. Without  some  knowledge  of  the  ground  in 
question  we  are  unable  to  afford  more  precise 
information. 
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Rose  Gottfried   Keller    [Austrian  Briar  x  Tea  Variety].     Colour  of  flowers 

rose-pink,  with  yellow  centre. 
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ROYAL   LILY   NURSERY. 
DERSINGHAM. 

AS  an  example  of  specialised  culture  begun 
in  quite  a  small  way,  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
T.  Jannoch  is  remarkable  in  several 
directions.  It  was  established  ostensibly  for 
the  cultivation  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the 
supply  of  roots,  flowering  plants,  and  blooms  for 
cutting.  The  material  supplied  to  the  public, 
and  to  members  of  the  trade,  commanded  great 
approbation  from  the  first,  and  the  proprietor 
soon  became  favourably  known  as  a  cultivator 
and  forcer  of,  and  an  authority  of  repute  on, 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Up  to  that  date,  now  nearly  30  years  ago, 
Lily  culture  in  nurseries  and  private  gardens 
was  but  little  understood  or  practised,  and  the 
special  production  of  flowering  crowns  by 
sorting  out  the  one,  two,  and  three  year  old 
crowns  (buds)  was  scarcely  known  or  thought 
of  as  being  essential  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
home-grown  plants.  At  that  period  the  late 
Mr.  Herbst,  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Iceton, 
then  of  Barnes,  were  the  better  known  dealers 
in  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  and  these  men  were 
forcers  of  roots — no'  growers — in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.     The  supply  of  clumps  and 


crowns  came  from  the  Continent.  Mr.  Jan- 
noch was  the  first  to  show  us  how  easy  it  is  to 
cultivate  the  plant  under  suitable  conditions 
in  this  country,  and  since  that  time  others 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps;  but  owing 
chiefly  to  the  dearness  of  labour,  special  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant  has  not  made  much 
progress,  with  the  result  that  the  Continental 
cultivators  furnish  the  major  proportion  ot 
crowns  and  clumps  forced  at  the  present  day. 
The  two  methods — retarding  in  a  fn 
chamber  and  etherisation — are  employed  in 
the  production  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  flowers 
during,  practically,  the  whole  year.  Retarded 
Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  any 
time  during  the  autumn  and  summer  months, 
and  they  will  open  their  "bells"  and  develop 
fine  foliage  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  ■ 
in  a  cold  frame  or  a  greenhouse,  and  even  in 
a  living-room  they  will  come  to  perfection. 
After  October,  however,  more  heat  is  required 
from  week  to  week,  otherwise  success  is  less 
certain  ;  and  the  flowers  are  weak  and  stunted, 
and  being  too  long  in  opening,  many  of  the 
flower  buds  become  yellow  and  finally  drop 
off.  The  plants  require  no  bottom  heal  before 
October,  and  in  no  case  afterwards  should 
the  bottom  heat  be  more  than  750  Fahr. ■' 

Lie  ics. 

Of  late  years  Lily  of  the  Valley  cultivation 
at  Dersingham  has  given  way  to  that  of  Lilacs, 
of  which  M.  Lemoine's  fine  varieties  form  the 
bulk  of  those  grown.  Of  single-flowered 
varieties  there  are  about  50  of  the  best;  and 
of  double-flowered  about  the  same  number  of 
ties.  The  mother  plants  are  grown  in 
the  round  in  lines  by  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
forming  a  magnificent  display  when  in  bloom. 
The  whole  of  the  saleable  stock  of  these  plants 
is  grown  as  potted  plants  fit  for  forcing  or  for 
planting  out. 

The  largest  of  these  are  in  small  tubs  1  foot 
and  ij  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  8  and  10  inch 
pots;  the  biggest  plants  are  furnished  with 
from  25  to  35  shoots  apiece,  and  strong,  fat  buds 
that  are  sure  to  throw  four  flower  spikes  on 
each  shoot,  giving  a  grand  display  when  fi 
All  blind  ami  weak  shoots  are  carefully  rem 

tl  times  during  the  season  of  growth  soth  il 
the  strength  of  the  plant  is  confined  to  the  main 
shoots,  hence  the  great  size  of  the  spiki 
flowers,  and  the  flowering  shoots  in  general 
measure  from  i-i  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  of 
great  strength  furnished  with  large,  leathery 
leaves  of  a  dark-green  tint,  when  the  flowers 
are  dark-coloured  and  of  a  lighter  tint  in  white 
and  pale  coloured  varieties.  It  often  occurs 
that  triple  terminal  buds  appear,  and  the 
centre  bud  is  removed  by  hand  in  July  if 
nature  has  omitted  to  suppress  it. 

Many,  and  indeed  most,  of  the  older  plants 
are  worked  on  stems  of  seedling  Syringa 
vulgaris,  1 A  to  2  feet  in  height.  The  second  sizes 
of  plants  observed  are  standing  in  pots  of  8 
to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  fun  11 
with  six  to  eight  leads  each,  with  i£  to  2  feet 
stems.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
a  Lilac  plant  for  forcing  purposes  should  have 
the  shoots  well  matured,  and  this  can  only  be 
assured  by  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and 
with  this  intent  the  plants  are  plunged  to  three- 
quarters  the  depth  of  the  pots,  and  are  never 
top  dressed  with  either  soil  or  manure,  although 
during  the  season  of  growth  manure  water  is 
occasionally  afforded.  They  are  stood  at  3  feet 
apart  in  the  lines,  with  2  feet  spaces  between 


the  lines,   there  being   three  lines  in  a 
smaller   plants   on    1    foot   to    i£     feet  stems 
an     placed    at    2    feet    and    2 1-    feet    apart. 

These  plants  looked  very  promising  for  bl  , 

and   we:e  showing  from  five  to  sevi 
I"  1    plant.     Their  ages  ranged  from   thn 
four  years.      In    every   case    the    plants,  after 
having  bloomed,  have  the  last  season's  growth 
cut  back  to  within  3  to  4  inches  of  the  b 

With  the  exception  of  two  beds  1  I  30  yards 
in   length   holding   the  lai  its,  all   the 

portion  of  the  stock  stands  on  th 
and  thus  secures  perfect  ripening,  and  there  is 
complete  control  over  the  application  of  water, 
each  plant  getting  what  it  needs,  and  that  only. 

1  ntal  cultivators  invariably  sink  th 
deeply   and    mould  them  over,  thus  inducing 
roots  to   -row  over   the   rim,    which    have   to 
be  removed  on  taking  them  out  of  the  soil. 

Miniature  Lilacs. 
These  beautiful  objects  for  room  decoration, 
for  the  dinner  table,  and  general  greenhouse 
display  were  noted  in  considerable  numbers, 
growing  in  5-inch  pots,  and  reaching  a  height 
oi  only  ii  feet,  possessing  four,  five  and  six 
shoots,  each  furnished  with  two  or  more  flower 
buds.  These  plants  are  plunged  in  the  soil  up 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot  at  9  inches  apart. 

I  I  ere  were  several  successions  intended  for 
flowering  in  succeeding  years.  The  plants  are 
never  repotted.  Miniature  plants  under  ordi- 
11.11  \  conditions  will  keep  in  good  bloom  from 
tin  ee  to  live  weeks. 

Contrary  to   all  practice,  plants  are  taken 

from    pots   or   the   open    ground,  all   the   soil 

hi  the  roots,  at  once  dipped  into  a 

thick   mixture   of    cow-dung  and   water,   and 

1   forthwith.     This  is  carried  out  in  the 

h  of  July,  and  the  plants  are  stood  in  the 

full  sun  without  wilting  or  the  loss  of  a  li 

Bi  DDING  of  Stocks. 

This  is  an  operation  which  is  preferred  by 
Mr.  Jannoch,  although  at  the  start  a  yeai  is 
lost  as  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
grafting,  but  the  ensuing  growth  is  much 
stronger,  as  may  be  noticed  in  Peach  .  Peai  •. 
md  at  the  first  cutting  back  a  strong 
is  secured,  much  more  so  than 
from  grafted  plants. 

Budding  is  commenced  in  July,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  August.  The  plants,  accord- 
-  the  height  at  which  the  stocks  are 
budded  as  dwarf  bush,  and  to  form  quarter, 
half,  and  full  standards,  and  miniature  plants. 
Remarks  on  Varieties. 

The  best  white  Lilac  is  considered  to  be 
Fran  B.  Dammann;  it  is  single  flowered,  has 
very  large  spikes ;  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
has  greyish-blue  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  doubles;  the  colour  is  that  of  the 
Marie  Louise  Violet.  Belonging  to  the  same 
class  are  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  a  very 
be  tut  if  til,  white  flower;  Mad.  Casimir  Perier, 
a  quite  new  variety,  white,  and  excellent  for 
forcing;  Mad.  Lemoine,  white,  a  large  spike; 
Michel  Buchner,  pale  lilac,  a  dwarf-growing 
plant;  President  Grevy,  a  very  double,  blue- 
tinted  variety,  with  a  long  spike ;  President 
Carnot,  large  pale  lilac  spike,  and  free  to 
flower ;  pyramidalis,  large  and  dense  spike  of 
a  fine  mauve  colour;  Alphonse  Lavallee,  with 
very  large  spikes  of  blue  shaded  violet ;  and 
Charles  Joly,  a  dark  purple,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  dark-coloured  varieties.  Those  men- 
tioned force  well  whether  retarded  or  not,  and 
are   fine   out-of-doors   objects  in  the  garden. 
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Equally  excellent  in  the  same  way  are  the 
following  single-flowered  varieties: — Charles 
X.,  a  strong  grower,  in  several  shades  of  lilac, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  forcing;  Claude 
Lorraine,  very  large  spikes  of  a  deep  lilac  tint ; 
Madame  Francisque  Morel  ;  Marie  Legraye, 
large  white  spikes,  forcing  well;  Reaumur, 
carmine,  flowers  of  satiny  texture,  spike  very 
large  ;  Rouge  de  Marly,  reddish -purple  ;  Rouge 
de  Trianon,  very  large  spikes,  the  individual 
flowers  large,  and  of  a  reddish-blue  colour; 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  dark  purple,  flowers 
large,  the  finest  of  its  colour ;  Ville  de  Troyes, 
dark  purple,  a  fine  variety. 

A  few  other  items  may  be  named  of 
which  good  stocks  were  noted  of  Cyclamens. 
Begonia  semperflorens  in  variety  ;  Phyllocactus 
Deutsche  Kaiserin.  a  beautiful  variety  having 
pink  flowers  freely  produced,  which  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection  ;  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations, 
Asparagus  in  all  the  well-known  varieties 
and  species;  Violets,  both  double  and  single 
flowered  :  Hydrangeas  in  varieties,  and  numer- 
ous species  of  trees  and  shrubs  foi  forcing,  &c. 

Retardation  of  Growth  by  means  of  Cold. 
The  action  of  continued  cold  upon  plants  is 
to  keep  in  check,  in  actual  suspension,  the 
natural  tendency  of  plants  to  grow  at  root  and 
top  in  spring,  and  this  suspension  of  the  vital 
pi  iwer  may  be  prolonged  from  January  to  June, 
and  probablv  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
application  of  the  cold  process  is  to  a  certain 
exti  nl  combined  with  a  certain  cost.  By  the 
cold  process  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilac,  various 
species  of  Lilium,  Hydrangeas,  Ghent  and 
Mdlis  Azaleas.  Gueldres  Rose.  Prunus  of 
species,  Philadelphus  hybridus  Lemoinei.  &c, 
may  be  kept  till  any  period  late  in  the  year, 
and  they  "ill  bloom  just  as  well  and  at  cer- 
tain! \  as  non-retarded  plants;  Lily  of  the 
Valli  )  in  about  three  weeks  and  Lilacs  in 
about  the  same  time. 

Etherisation 
produces  a  change  in  plants  that  causes  them 
In  grow  more  quickly  and  open  the  flowers 
i  when  they  are  put  into  warmth.  It  is 
applied  in  autumn  and  winter  to  plants  that 
havi  imt  had  their  usual  length  of  rest.  The 
inventor  of  the  original  process  was  Dr. 
Johannsen.  Ether  causes  the  sleep  or  repose 
to  be  far  deeper,  and  according  to  the  duration 
and  density  the  more  easy  ami  rapid  is  their 

very.     The  effect  of  ether  or  chloroform 

vapour  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  drying 
up  of  the  fond  juices  in  the  stems  and  bases 
of  the  buds.  Before  a  selected  plant  is  put 
into  the  ether-chamber,  the  soil,  steins  and 
are  thoroughly  dried,  so  much  as  to  be 
productive  of  a  certain  degree  of  withering. 
The  ether  is  applied  by  being  poured  into  a 
shallow  vessel  through  a  short  length  of  pipe 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  arched  roof  of  the 
etherising  chamber,  after  the  door  has  been 
hermetically  closed  ;  the  fumes,  being  heavier 
than  air,  fall  down  among  the  plants  standing  on 
the  floor.  The  ether  is  applied  in  most  instances 
twiei  in  48  hours,  a  13  hours'  interval  being 
afforded  with  the  door  opened.  Not  all  species 
of  plants  require  two  doses.     F.  M. 


NEW  OR   NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


i':i  RBi  i  ,       u  nophylla. — Revue  Horti  !  epti  ruber  16, 

i  in  .  i  ■■.  i  k. — Revue  Horti,     .  ieptembei  16. 

[■hi  rium    Andreani  '>'     (Hybrids),     Le  Jardm,    Col. 

■  ;  ;■  mber  5. 


DEUTZIA  MOLLIS,  Duthie  n.sp.* 
This  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  the  Hupeh 
district  of  Central  China,  growing  on  cliffs  (Nos. 
1.917,  1,959,  and  2,282a).  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Coombe  Wood,  and 
flowered  for  the  hist  time  in  this  country  during 
the  summer  of  last  year.  In  the  shape  of  its 
leaves  and  in  its  rather  flat  corymbose  panicles  it 
resembles  some  of  the  forms  of  D .  parviflora 
Bunge,  but  it  can  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the 
softly  pubescent  under-surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
by  the  wings  of  the  filaments  not  being  toothed. 
The  flowers  are  white,  or  sometimes  with  ;i  tinge 
of  pink. 

DEUTZIA  GLOBOSA,  Duthie  n.sp.  f 
This  species  was  raised  by  Messrs.  J,  Veitch 
and  Sons  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H 
Wilson  in  W.  Hupeh  in  Central  China.  It 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  during 
the  summer  of  1905.  The  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  in  dense  globose  panicles,  are  medium- 
sized  and  of  a  creamy  white  colour.  It  differs 
from  D.  Vilmorini  in  its  cup-shaped  corolla,  and 
from  D.  Wilsoni  in  the  longer  and  narrower 
calyx-segments.  The  wings  of  the  petaloid  fila- 
ments are  not  produced  at  their  apex. 

DEUTZIA  REFLEXA,  Duthie  n.sp.  J 
Tins  species  was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  Central  China,  and  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  their  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  during  the  summer  of  last  year.  It 
is  a  small  and  somewhat  slender-growing  shrub 
with  greyish  bark  and  narrowly  lanceolate  serrate 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are 
borne  on  slender  pedicles  and  arranged  in  corym- 
bose panicles.  It  differs  from  D.  Wilsoni  in  its 
much  narrower  calyx-segments,  and  from  all  pre- 
viously described  species  by  the  reflexed  lateral 
margins  of  its  petals. 

►  Deutzia  mollis,  Duthie,  Frulex  9-24  dm.  altus,  cortice 
cito  deciduo,  rami  bus,  glabri     ci nereis  ;  junioribus 

rubro-brunci-.  surpei  n  dense  bispidulis.  Folia  petiolata, 
absque  petiolo  5-10  cm.  longa  et  2-5-5*5  cm.  lata,  elliptico- 
lanceolala  vel  late  ovata,  oblique  et  obtuse  acuminata, 
basi  rotundata  vel  subcuneata.  utrinque  pilo^a  et  squamis 
minutis  stellatis  obsita,  supra  aspera,  subtus  pallidula,  dense 
et  molliter  pilosa  praesi  rtim  sccus  costam  venasque ;  mar- 
ginibus inasqualiterct  arete  serrat is,  dentium  apicibus  callosis 
rubris,  venis  primariis  4-6;  petiolo  circa  G  nun.  Ion  go. 
supra  profundi  canaliculato.  PaniculaG  breve?,  laxe  coryin- 
1  a  i  cymis  trichotomis  composite,  ramulis  calyceque 
dense  hispidulis  et  squamis  stellatis  obsitis.  Flores  8  L0 
mm.  diametro,  albi  vel  pallide  rubri.  Calycis  lobi  breves, 
subacuti,  patentes  vel  reflexi.  Petala  5  nun.  lonqa,  subor- 
bicularia.  breviter  unguiculata,  extra  stellato-pubescentia. 
Stamina  alterna  breviora,  sursum  sensim  attenuata,  alis 
edentatis.  Styli  tres,  stamina  longiora  aequanles.  Capsula 
matura  subglobosa,  -1-5  mm.  diam.,  hispidula  et  squamis 
stellatis  dense  induta. 

t  Deutzia  globosa,  Duthie.  Frutex,  cortice  rubro- 
bruneo,  cito  deciduo.  Folia  breviter  petiolata,  5-9  cm.  longa, 
ovato-lanceolata  vel  elliptica,  obtuse  acuminata,  basi  cune- 
ata.  marginibus  arete  denticulatis,  supra  scabrida,  subtus 
pallida,  cost  a  venisque  pilosis,  petiolo  G-8  mm.  longo. 
Flores  in  paniculas  tlen?as  patentes  globosas  disposiii, 
luteo-albidi ;  bractea?  lineares,  pedicellis  gracilibus  brevi- 
ores.  Calyx  7  mm.  longus,  tubo  hemisphenco,  lobis  tubum 
a?quantibus,  angusle  iriangularibus,  demum  reflexis.  Co- 
rolla 15  mm.  diametro,  cyatbiformis,  petalis  apice  cucul- 
latis,  marginibus  erosis.  Stamina  petaloklea,  alterna  bre- 
viora ;  longiorum  alis  abrupte  angulatis,  band  productis, 
antheris  sparse  pilosis.  Styli  tres,  infra  me:lium  haud  lepi- 
dotis.  Capsula  4  mm.  longa,  subglobosa,  squamis  stellatis 
dense  obsita, 

;  Deutzia  refli  xa,  Duthie.  Frutex  parvus,  ramis 
gracilibus,  cortice  bruneo-cinereo.  cito  deciduo.  Folia 
5-6-5  cmm.  longa,  2-2  5  lata,  anguste  elliptici  lanceolata, 
acuminata,  utrinque  squamis  stellatis  scabrida,  subtus 
pallida,  marginibus  serratis,  costa  venisque  infra  valdi  pro 
minentibus;  petiolis  circa  7  mm.  longis,  supra  profunde 
canaliculatis.  Flores  minores,  4-5  meri,  in  panioulas  laxas 
disposiii,  ramulis  calyceque  squamis  stellatis  obsitb 
bracteis  10-18  mm.  longis,  lineari-lanceolatis,  persistent ibus, 
marginibus  ciliolatis.  Calycis  tubus  bemisphericus ;  lobis 
circa  3  mm.  longis,  angustt  triangulari-lanceolatis,  primum 
crectis,  demum  patentibus.  Petala  6  mm.  longa,  obovato- 
oblonga,  extra  puberula,  apice  cncullata,  marginibus  latera- 
tibus  reflexis.  Stamina  petaloidea,  alterna  breviora,  al i s 
apice  abrupte  angulatis,  sub-bilobata  ;  antheri  ■  sparsi  pilose. 
Capsula  hemi  pherica  5  nun.  diametro,  sparse  squami 
stellatis  minutis  obsila. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDENING  AT 
HAMPTON    COURT. 

The  long  herbaceous  border  on  either  side  of 
the  Palace  facing  east  of  the  pleasure  ground  was- 
looking  remarkably  well  on  September  12.  I 
have  seen  the  same  annually  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  has  never  before  appeared  to  me  so 
beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  dis- 
position and  arrangements  of  the  plants,  and  the 
grouping  and  harmony  of  .colours,  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
autumnal  occupants  of  such  a  border,  a  few  speci- 
men plants  have  been  introduced  here  and  there 
which  are  little  cultivated  now,  but,  though  not  so 
gorgeous  in  colour  as  the  bulk  of  the  plants  in 
bloom,  arrest  attention  and  afford  pleasure  by 
their  quaint  habit  of  growth  or  curiously  coloured 
flowers.  Such  a  plant  was  the  old  "  Minalobata," 
its  pendent  yellow  flowers  and  its  Ipomcea-like 
growth  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the  more  formal 
and  familiar  flowers.  The  Coleus,  grown  ordi- 
narily for  its  foliage  alone,  has  beaufy  added 
to  it  by  its  long  flower  scapes  of  feathery 
blue,  and  helps  to  add  a  charm  to  this 
border.  Here  also  are  introduced  patches  of 
white  Bouvardias  growing  luxuriantly  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  bloom.  A  happy  use  is  also  made 
of  the  single  annual  Aster — a  flower  of  the  most 
artistic  form  and  delightful  shades  of  colouring. 
I  saw  a  little  front  garden  of  a  small  cottage  on 
the  Bath  road  near  Slough  planted  wholly  with 
this  Aster  last  year.  It  appealed  to  me  as  being 
the  prettiest  little  garden  picture  I  had  seen  for  a 
li  'ii  :  time. 

I  have  one  fault  to  find  with  this  fine  border  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  is  the  poor  way  in 
which  the  wall  at  the  back  of  it  is  furnished  with 
climbing  plants.  This  is  not  so  apparent  now; 
1  ui  in  the  spring  the  bareness  of  this  wall  is  pain- 
lullv  conspicuous.  The  effective  covering  of  such 
a  wall,  I  know,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  border  during  summer 
being  a  bar  to  successful  growth.  Still,  I  think 
something  might  be  done  to  improve  matters  in 
this  respect.  For  instance,  the  beauty  of  even 
this  fine  border  might  be  enhanced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  masses  of  Clematis  at  short  intervals  on 
the  face  and  top  of  the  wall.  The  rich  and  glow- 
qlours  of  the  best  varieties  of  these  would  add 
a  brilliancy  and  charm  of  colouring  to  the  whole, 
and  the  stems  of  the  Clematis  growing  against  the 
wall  would  occupy  but  little  space. 

The  bed  which  took  my  fancy  most  was  a  long 
one  with  square  ends  planted  with  columnar 
trained  plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesonii  and  Cal- 
ceolaria Burbidg^i  alternately,  having  liberal  and 
adequate  spaces  between,  admitting  full  develop- 
ment of  each  plant.  This  bed  was  carpeted  be- 
i.. ii'ti  the  columnar  plants  with  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott,  and  edged  with  golden  coloured  Pelar- 
goniums. Each  column  was  clothed  with  splendid 
foliage  and  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and  measured 
from  5  feet  to  5i  feet  high.  Again  I  am  inclined 
to  be  critical  :  the  edging  was  not  worthy  of  the 
bed.  Had  a  bold  margin  of  Centaurea  candidis- 
simus,  or  a  broad  band  of  Iresine  Herbstii  been 
substituted  a  lovely  harmony  of  colouring  in  gold, 
orange,  and  white,  or  in  gold,  orange,  or  deep 
bronzy  crimson,  would  have  resulted.  Each 
column  is  formed  of  fi\e  plants,  each  about  4  feet 
high  when  planted  out.  They  are  planted  round 
a  circle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  I  have  seen 
those  when  planted  out  in  June,  and  poor  starveling 
looking  things  they  then  appeared,  having  of  neces- 
sity been  crowded  close  together  under  glass  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  the  transformation  in  a 
few  weeks  when  planted  in  well  enriched  and 
well  prepared  soil  is  simply  magical.  The 
plants  break  into  growth  from  base  to  top,  ami. 
as  already  mentioned,  become  during  tin-  summet 

pillars  of  dense  foliage  and  lovely  bl u      Tnere 

is   one  other   matter  which   pleased  me   much      1 
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to  the  hybrid  Water  Lilies  growing  in 
the  large  basin  of  the  ornamental  fountain 
facing  the  cast  front  of  the  Palace.  I  have 
observed  these  for  the  last  two  or  three  sum- 
mers, and  I  had  an  impression  that  the  plants 
flowered  more  profusely  in  this  position  than 
I  have  ever  seer,  them  flower  anywhere  else,  and 
having  again  seen  them  this  year  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  that  impression.  The  flowers 
are  not  so  large,  but  they  are  more  numerous,  and 

'  I  think  the  colours  are  brighter  and  more  intense, 
ft  is  a  hot,  sunny  spot  where  they  grow,  and 
perhaps  this  extra  brightness  in  colouring  maybe 
the  result  of  the  abundance  of  light  and  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  I  think  there  is  a  lesson 
'  be  learned  in  the  successful  growth  of  this  plant 
from  the  floriferous  condition  of  these  Nymphaeas, 
and  also  from  the  limited  leaf  growth  they  make. 
It  is  that  they  flower  more  freely  when  confined  to 
a  comparatively  limited  root  space,  as  these  are, 
rather  than  when  given   unlimited  room  to  grow 

-in,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  when  the  enei 


tive   form,    though  not  of  any  high   value.     The 
ground  colour  of  both  sepals  and  petals  is  a  1 
yellow  than  is  a  good  Sceptrum,  which  is  heavily 
marked  by   brown   blotches   separated  by   2-inch 
liars  of  yellow,  as  in  Sceptrum. 

The  colour  section  of  the  petals  is  similar,  but 
with  more  evidence  of  the  crispo-Harryanum  tint 
of  violet  in  the  frond.  The  principal  blotch  is  at 
two-thirds  distance  from  the  base,  and  is  encircled 
by  spots  which  form  a  line  from  the  base  all  round 
the  margin,  being  connected  across  the  petal  at 
one-third  length  from  base.  The  lip  is  of  Sceptrum 
form,  with  the  frill  almost  absent,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  influence  of  the  hard  outer  edge 
of  crispo-Harryanum  ;  it  is  pale  cream  white,  with 
a  small  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  This  latter  is 
very  reduced  from  that  of  Sceptrum.  The  form 
generally  of  the  bloom  is  that  of  Sceptrum  some- 
what elongated,  that  gives  a  look  of  crispo-Harrv- 
anum  to  it,  from  which  and  its  substance  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  to  even  an  ordinary 
observer.     De  11   Crawshay. 


,^-ci 


Fig.  99. — apple  miller's  seedling. 
(See  text,  also  description,  published  in  last  issue,  page  235.) 


the  plant  are  expended  in  the  growth  of  leaves  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  But  these  beautiful  Lilies 
should  have  more  conspicuous  labels  attached 
•to  them  ;  some  of  them  are  a  good  way  from 
the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  I  had  to  invoke  the  help 
of  younger  eyes  than  my  own  to  find  out  their 
names.     0.  T 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  X  EUPHROSYNE. 
(Sceptrum  x  Crispo-Harryanom). 
This  is  another  hybrid  from  the  Uccleestablish- 
ment  of  MM.  A.  A.  Peeters  et  fils,  raised  by  M. 
F.  Peeters,  who  sent  me  the  two  first  varieties  of 
it  that  bloomed.  It  is  not  one  of  the  great  surprises 
or  wonders  we  get  so  used  to  seeing  in  these  days 
of  great  progress  in  Odontoglossum  raising,  but  is 
a  very  pretty  thing  nevertheless,  and  when  grown 
into  strong  plants  will  be  a  very  useful  and  decora- 


BULBOPHYLLUM    GRANDIFLORUM. 

This  large  and  singularly-formed  species  when 
grown  into  a  strong  specimen  is  a  very  striking 
object.  Although  the  flowers  are  not  showy, 
they  are  very  attractive.  A  fine  example  of  it 
in  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild's  collection, 
Tring  Park  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye),  has  seven  flowers 
each  over  6  inches  at  the  greatest  width.  The 
flowers  are  pale-green  reticulated  with  sepi.i- 
brown,  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  concave  and 
projected  forward,  being  4  inches  in  length  by 
2  inches  in  width  ;  the  narrow  lateral  sepals  are 
curved  downward.  Its  nearest  ally,  B.  longi- 
sepalum,  which  was  lately  in  flower  at  Tring 
Park,  has  narrower  flowers  heavily  marked  with 
reddish  purple.  The  B.  Ericssoni  (January  23, 
1897)  and  Cirrhopetalum  Rothschildianum  (No- 
vember 23,  1905;,  both  of  which  supplied  the 
material  for  the  illustrations  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  are  thriving  well,  and  B.  virescens, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  species,  are  in  ex- 
cellent  condition. 


.      CYPRIPEDIUM      FAIRRIEANUM. 

When  announcing  the  arrival  of  an  importa- 
tion  of   this    pretty   Cypripedium    we 
that  it  should  be  tried  in  a  cool  hou     . 
few    plants    previously    in    gardens    seemed     to 
have  been  killed  by  being  kept  too  warm.      I 
experiment    was    tried    by    J.    Gumev    Fo 
Esq.,   Glebelands,   South   Woodford   (gr.    Ml      i 
Davis),  the  greater  number  of  his  plants  1 
placed    with    the    C.    insigne    varieties, 
several  are  now  in  bloom,  and  all  with  sturdj 
foliage,  equal  in  vigour  to  the  specimens  of   C. 
insigne.     One  of  the  best  plants  was  allov 
remain  in  the  warmest  Cypripedium  house, 
this  is  not  nearly  so  vigorous  or  healthy-Ioi 

In  this  collection  the  unique  Cypripedium  I.ee- 
anuni  J.  Gurney  Fowler  is  thriving;  two  fine 
plants  oi  C.  I'Ansoni  ;  the  handsome  C.  calloso- 
Rothschildianum,  which  obtained  a  First-Class 
Certificate  at  Holland  House;  good  examples  of 
1      Miss  Li  l<  r  :  a  fine  <      Maudise,  the 

graceful    C.    Bella   Westfield  variet;   .    I  .    Law- 

II      , mum    and    a   fine   collection  of 

1  pediums  are  in  splendid  condi- 

iome  of  them  being   in  fl 

C VTTLEYA   CHAM  INIAXA 

(Leopoldii  x   Dowian  \ 
A  \  al 

liich  red  b 

,  in  1881 
llection  It  has 

i        In.    .mil 
dering    that    it    \  i  i  illj     flower<  d    a 

a   century    ago,    it    is   noteworthy    as 
place    in    the    front    rank    of 
I   ■  ■ 
I   fine   flow  across,   the 

and     petals    of    a  irange     tint 

with  n        a    d  the  large  label  1 1  ml       til 
amelhy  st-pi 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas, 
!         o-Cattleyas,  &c,  at  Glebe- 
and  .ill   in   fine  health;   among   those  in 
being  th<    new  Laelio-Cattleya  Woodford- 
,   L.-C.   Clonia  superba,  Laelia  Iona  nig- 
rescens,   a   beautiful   and   fiuely-colured   flower, 
C'attli         I  i >  1  many  other-. 

■  arieties  of  i  '.a- 

tleya    Schroderas,    which    flowered   so    profusely 

■  ar,  promises  to  be  still  finer  this  season, 

plants   having  from   six   to   twelve  flower 

sheaths. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


MILLER'S  SEEDLING  APPLE. 
This  comparatively  unknown  early  dessert  Apple 
is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  section  in 
cultivation.  It  presumably  originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newbury,  Berks.,  and  in  that 
district  it  is  largely  grown,  and  has  a  very 
high  local  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  Apple  that  it  got  into  circula- 
tion quietly  and  without  the  customary  trade 
booming;  hence  we  have  heard  so  little  of  it. 
I  have  seen  it  fruiting  finely  at  Maiden  Erlegh, 
Reading,  in  Mr.  Turton's  time,  and  at  Highclere 
Castle,  and  Lockinge.  In  the  latter  garden  it  li.i 
year  fruited  splendidly,  and  the  sample  of  fruits 
seemed  almost  unequalled  for  beauty  of  form  and 
delicacy  of  colouring.  Mr.  Fife  speaks  highly  of 
it.  The  fruits  have  the  merit  of  keeping  good, 
juicy,  and  crisp  for  a  month,  which  some  greatly 
praised  early  Apples  have  not.  The  tree  makes 
moderately  strong  growth  and  is  a  regular  fruiter. 
It  is  odd  that  so  good  an  Apple— southwards  at 
least— should  be  so  little  known  generally,  yet 
there  are  growers  at  Wantage  who  have  crops 
from  this  variety  by  the  ton.  It  is  ready  to  gather 
at  the  end  of  August.     A.  D. 
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NEW     ZEALAND     PLANTS. 

THE  CHATHAM  ISLANDS.       " 
The    following    extract   is   made   from    an   in- 
teresting   article"  by   Dr.    L.    Cockayne,   recently 
published    in    the    Auckland    Star    (New    Zea- 
land! : — 

"  Sailing  -from  this  interesting  but  most  deso- 
late group  of  islands,  at  a  distance  of  about 
500  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and 
almost  due  east  from  Lyttelton,  the  Chathams 
are  encountered.  This  group  has  a  flora  quite 
as  interesting  as  its  subantarctic  sisters,  but  of  a 
different  character.  Subalpine  meadows,  fields  of 
herbaceous  plants,  '  rata  '  forests — all  these  are 
absent.  A  forest  of  another  character  flourishes, 
distinct,  too,  from  any  other  of  New  Zealand. 
The  trees  have  a  very  familiar  appearance,  they 
look  old  friends,  but  are  different  somewhat. 
Surely  this  is  the  well-known  '  Koromiko,'  but 
never  did  one  see  that  as  a  tree  50  feet  in  height. 
Here  is  the  Lancewood,  but  where  is  the  well- 
known  juvenile  form?  Here,  too,  the  Korokia 
of  the  north,  still  its  leaves  seem  larger  and 
its  yellow  fruits  bigger.  The  truth  is  that  long 
isolation  from  the  mainland  has  led  to  slight 
differences  between  many  Chatham  Islands  and 
New  Zealand  plants.  They  have  certainly  come 
from  a  parent  stock,  perhaps  one  or  the  other  is 
the  actual  parent,  but  now,  although  closely 
related,  they  are  for  the  most  part  distinct 
species.  •  The  Lancewood  is  neither  Pseudo- 
panax  cfassifolia  or  P.  ferox ;  it  is  P.  chat- 
hamica. The  Koromiko  is  not  Veronica  salici- 
folia ;  it  is  V.  gigantea  ;  while  the  Korokia  is 
named  Corokia  macrocarpa,  and  is  distinct  from 
C.   buddleioides  of  the  North   Island. 

"  The  commonest  of  all  the  forest  trees  is  the 
Karaka,  but  here  called  Kopi  (Corynocarpus 
laevigata),  whose  smooth  bark  was  frequently 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  three-fingered  man 
by  the  Moriori  artists.  Then  come  the  Matipo 
(Suttonia  chathamica),  the  Mahoe  (Hymenan- 
thera  chathamica),  an  indigenous  Daisy  tree 
(Olearia  Traversii),  the  tree-iKaramu  (Copros- 
ma  chathamica),  the  Lancewood  (Pseudo- 
panax  chathamica),  the  Ribbonwood  (Plagian- 
thus  chathamica),  the  Nikau  (either  Rhopalosty- 
lis  sapida  or  Baueri).  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  forest  on  the  island,  that  on  the 
higher  ground  containing  fewer  species  and 
having  the  large  Heath,  Dracophyllum  arbo- 
reum,  as  its  dominant  tree. 

"  There  is  no  shrubby  undergrowth,  but  tree- 
Ferns  and  Ferns  of  all  kinds  are  very  abun- 
dant. The  only  lianes  are  the  Supplejack,  the 
climbing  Convolvulus,  and  Muehlenbeckia  aus- 
tralis.  Many  most  characteristic  New  Zealand 
forest  trees  are  quite  absent,  e.g.,  all  the  Taxads, 
the  Beeches,  the  Palm-Lily,  and  the  Pittospc- 
rums. 

"  The  despair  of  the  settler  and  the  delight  of 
the  flower  lover  are  the  very  numerous  bogs  of 
the  Chatham  Islands.  These  are  frequently 
occupied  by  a  close  growth  of  the  Chatham 
Island  Aster  (Olearia  semidentata),  a  truly 
lovely  shrub  in  every  respect.  Covered  in  the 
summer  time  with  flower  heads  of  the  most  in- 
tense purple,  these  Olearia  shrubberies  are  an  en- 
trancing  spectacle.  Olearia  chathamica  is  not 
so  common,  but  occurs  in  quantity  on  the  sum- 
mits of  those  precipitous  cliffs  forming  the 
south  coast  of  Chatham  Island  ;  its  flowers  are 
white.  Growing  in  company  with  O.  semiden- 
tata is  Dracophyllum  paludosum,  a  needle- 
leaved  shrub  3  or  4  feet  tall,  but  which,  when 
growing  on  sphagnum,  sometimes  blooms  when 
only  an  inch  or  two  high. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  Olearia  bogs, 
the  margin  of  the  forest  often  consists  entirely 
of  the  Rautini  (Senecio  Huntii),  a  magnificent 
ti  r"-groundsel,  which  produces  immense 
bunches  of  yellow  flower-heads.  For  many  hun- 
dreds of  yards  at  a  time  this  belt  extends,  and 
when  covered  with  its  golden  blossoms  forms  a 
gorgeous   mass   of   colour. 

"  On  the  dry,  open  ground,  a  Heath  '  society  ' 
occurs,   in   which   the  rounded   bushes   of   Sty- 


phelia  robusta,  covered  in  the  autumn  with  white 
or  red  "berries,"  are  conspicuous.  Here,  too, 
is  the  Australian  Styphelia  Richei,  which, 
strange  to  say,  does  not  occur  in  New  Zealand 
proper. 

"  The  most  famous  of  all  the  Chatham  Island 
plants  is  the  giant  Forget-me-Not  Myosotidium 
nobile,  frequently  called  by  the  absurd  name 
of  Chatham  Island  Lily,  or,  what  is  worse,  Mac- 
quarie  Cabbage.  This  wonderful  plant,  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. Formerly  it  formed  a  broad  belt  on  the 
seashore,  just  above  where  the  dry  Seaweed 
marks  the  high-tide  limit,  extending  almost 
round  the  main  island.  The  massive,  shining, 
broad,  green  leaf-blades,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  raised  high  from  the  ground  on  stout 
leaf-stalks,  and  the  numerous  blue  flowers,  each 
half  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  render  this  plant 
a  most  conspicuous  object.  The  seeds  germinate 
rapidly  if  fresh,  and  seedlings  are  raised  with 
the  greatest  ease.  The  writer  has  long  thought 
this  noble  plant  might  easily  be  naturalised  on 
our  northern  seashores — for  instance,  on  the 
Little  Barrier  Island  and  on  Kapiti.  Also,  surely 
some  effort  could  be  made  to  fence  a  piece 
of  the  Chatham  Island  shore  from  sheep  and 
pigs,  so  that  it  could  once  more  reassert  itself  in 
its   natural   station. 

':  Other  interesting  Chatham  Island  plants 
are:— The  Mutton-Bird  plant  (Cotula  Feather- 
stonii),  which  grows  only  near  the  holes  of  the 
petrels ;  the  shrubby  Speedwells,  Veronica 
Dieffenbachii,  V.  Barkeri,  and  V.  chathamica, 
this  latter  a  charming  little  plant,  which  creeps 
over  rocks  close  to  the  sea  ;  the  great  Sowthistle, 
Sonchus  grandifolius  ;  the  Bog  Grass,  Poa  chat- 
hamica, an  important  fodder  plant ;  the  Chatham 
Island  Cranesbill,  Geranium  chathamicum,  of 
which  there  are  white  and  pink  varieties  ;  trie 
Swamp  Matipo,  Suttonia  Coxii ;  the  Gentian, 
Gentiana  chathamica,  and  two  Spear-Grasses, 
Aciphylla  Dieffenbachii  and  A.  Traversii. 

"  Settlement  has,  in  many  places,  quite 
changed  the  face  of  the  country.  In  some  places 
are  fine  Grass  paddocks  ;  in  others  the  Bracken 
Fern  has  become  a  weed.  Phormium  was  origin- 
ally very  common,  but  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  most  cases. 

THE  KERMADECS. 

"Science  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  F. 
Cheeseman,  F.L.S.,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
northern  members  of  the  New  Zealand  biologi- 
cal region,  the  Kermadec  Islands.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  based  on  Mr.  Cheeseman's  ad- 
mirable paper  on  the  subject  published  in  1888. 

"  From  the  subantarctic  islands  to  the  sub- 
tropical Kermadecs  is  a  long  step,  and  yet  the 
dominant  tree  in  this  latter  is  also  a  Metro- 
sideros  (M.  villoma),  a  relation,  however,  of  the 
Pohutukawa,  and  not  of  the  southern  rata.  But 
with  this  the  similarity  between  the  two  regions 
ends,  and  there  is  no  more  any  outward  resem- 
blance between  the  plant-forms  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  climates. 

"  As  seen  from  the  sea,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  plant-covering  of  the  Kerma- 
decs to  recall  the  tropics.  No  featherly  Cocoa- 
nut  Palms  fringe  the  shore.  On  the  contrary, 
the  rather  dull  hue  of  the  New  Zealand  foliage, 
as  seen  from  a  distance,  is  everywhere  manifest. 

"  Sunday  Island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
forest-clad,  while  Macaulay  Island  is  almost  en- 
tirely without  arborescent  growth.  The  whole 
group  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  small  Cur- 
tis Island  is  still  in  the  solfatara  state. 

"  A  certain  number  of  tropical  plants  have 
reached  the  Kermadecs,  but  nothing  like  what 
might  be  expected.  Amongst  these  are :  Ipo- 
maea  pes  caprae  (which  forms  the  well-known 
plant  society  on  so  many  tropical  shores),  Can- 
avalia  obtusifolia  (a  climbing  leguminous  plant), 
Ageratum  conyxioides  (which  bears  the  name 
of  Cherry-Pie  or  Wild  Heliotrope),  Aleurites 
moluccana  (the  Candlenut  of  the  Polynesian  Is- 
lands),  also  some  Grasses  and  one  or  two  Ferns. 
"  Certain    plants   are   peculiar   to   the   group. 


Amongst  these  are  two  Coprosmas,  C.  petiolata 
and  C.  acutifolia,  the  former  closely  related  to 
C.  chathamica  of  Chatham  Island ;  Suttonia 
kermadecensis,  related  to  a  Norfolk  Island 
plant ;  Homalanthus  polyandrus,  a  tree  of  the 
Spurge  family,  and  a  fine  tree  Fern,  Cyathea 
Milnei. 

"  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  plants  are 
such  as  would  be  met  with  in  the  N'orth  Island, 
for  example,  the  Karaka,  Ngaio,  'Wharangi  (Meli- 
cope  ternata),  Mahoe,  Tutu,  Ivy-Tree  (Notho- 
panax  arboreum),  &c,  &c.  [n  fact,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  flora  consists  of  ordinary  New 
Zealand  plants." 


CORDYLINE  BANKSII  AT 
CASTLEWELLAN. 
I  send  a  photograph  of  Cordyline  Banksii  (sec 
fig.  100),  a  very  fine  species  which  was  introduced 
from  New  Zealand  in  1860.  It  has  been  planted 
out  here  for  12  years  without  any  protection,  and 
has  never  been  injured  in  the  least  by  the  severest 
winter  ;  it  is  in  fact  perfectly  hardy.  In  its  habit 
of  growth  it  differs  from  most  of  the  Cordylines, 
as  the  plant  branches  into  several  stems  at  a  point 
close  to  the  ground.  The  plant  illustrated  has  15- 
stems  ;  it  is  8  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  circum- 
ference of  42  feet.  The  leaves  are  5  feet  in  length, 
and  over  3  inches  in  width.  The  colour  is  dark 
green,  with  the  midrib  of  a  lighter  shade.  The 
plant  does  not  require  any  special  compost,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  T.  Ryan,  The 
Gardens,  Castlewcllan,  Co.  Down. 


TWO  MONMOUTHSHIRE 
GARDENS. 
Mathern  Palace  was  built  some  500  years  age- 
by  the  then  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  but  after  the 
Reformation,  the  bishops  fell  upon  evil  days  and 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  Palace  as  a  residence. 
It  then  became  a  farmhouse  and  remained  such 
until  about  a  decade  ago,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  H.  Avray  Tipping.  He  most  artistically 
restored  the  building,  which  was  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated condition,  with  the  old  grey  stone  found 
in  adjacent  ruins  and  out-houses,  so  that  now, 
though  complete  in  every  respect,  it  retains  all 
its  ancient  and  time-honoured  appearance,  while 
the  interior,  which  is  furnished  in  the  best  of  taste 
with  old  Oak,  strikes  the  same  note  of  antiquity. 
The  gardens,  though  not  large  in  extent, 
contain  many  interesting  plants,  some  of  these 
exhibiting  a  vigour  that  is  rarely  attained  in  other 
localities.  Situated  on  high  ground  about  two 
miles  from  Chepstow,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  climate  would  not  be  sufficiently  mild  to  per- 
mit of  tender  subjects  being  planted  in  the  open- 
air,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  robustly  many  of 
these  grow  without  protection.  The  soil  is  a  rich 
and  porous  loam,  and  this  has,  doubtless,  much 
to  do  with  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  On  a 
gentle  slope  leading  downwards  to  the  old  fish- 
ponds is  a  large  and  irregular  bed,  partially  shaded 
by  Apple  trees,  in  which  a  varied  collection  of 
plants  were  growing.  Campanula  Raineri,  cover- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  about  6  feet  in  length  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  was  marvellously  strong,  the 
plants  being  about  7  inches  in  height.  This 
unusually  vigorous  habit  has  led  several  visitors 
to  question  the  correctness  of  its  naming,  but, 
upon  Mr.  Tipping  sending  a  plant  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod,  that  authority  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  true  species.  Several  of  the 
Primulas  were  perfectly  at  home.  P.  rosea  was 
growing  strongly  and  numbers  of  self-sown  seed- 
lings were  springing  up  around.  P.  Foissoni,  P. 
capitata,  and  others  were  likewise  in  the  best  of 
health.  Cypripedium  spectabile  had  attained  un- 
wonted proportions,  and  Lilium  superbum  towered 
high  aloft.  Several  plants  of  Rehmannia  angulata 
were  in   flower  and    doing    well,  Tricyrtis  mac- 
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ropoda  was  in  bloom  in  groups,  and  close  by  T. 
aestivalis  and  T.  hirta  were  growing.  Sanguinaria 
canadensis  had  spread  into  a  large  mass  and  was 
evidently  happy,  as  was  the  scarlet-flowered 
Ourisia  coccinea,  and  Sidalcea  Listen  was  a  tall 
pyramid  of  flesh-pink.  Over  the  chinks  of  the 
rocks,  in  a  portion  of  the  bed,  numbers  of  Ramon- 
dia  pyrenaica  had  spread  their  wide  green  rosettes, 
and  tuberous  Begonias  and  Platycodons  gave 
colour  to  the  scene.  Dierama  (Sparaxis)  pulcher- 
rima  held  arching  flower-wands  fully  G  feet  in 
height,   and    'Muhlenbeckia    complexa,    climbing 


was  in  bud,  and  Nicandra  physaloides,  Roscoea 
purpurea,  and  Paracaryum  tibeticum  were  in 
flower.  Calceolaria  integrifolia  was  doing  well, 
as  were  Myrtles,  Pomegranate,  Sollyaheterophylla, 
and  Veronica  Hulkeana  against  walls,  but  the 
plants  mentioned  do  not  form  a  tithe  of  those  to 
be  t'ounil  in  this  interesting  garden. 

Mounton. 
A  few  years  since  Mr.  Tipping  bought  some  pro- 
perty in  the  hamiel  of   Mounton,   about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  Mathern  Palace,  and  this 


fine  old  Yews  and  other  trees.  By  the  stream 
numbers  of  water-loving  plants  find  a  home.  The 
yellow  and  the  crimson  Mimulus  grows  here  in 
masses,  Rodgersia  podophylla  displays  its  hand- 
some bronzed  leaves,  and  Saxifraga  peltata  its 
noble  foliage.  Spiraea  gigantea  reared  its  white 
plumes  fully  8  feet  high,  S.  palmata  and  S.  venusta 
were  very  vigorous,  and  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica 
showed  numbers  of  self-sown  seedlings,  as  did 
Primula  japonica  and  P.  rosea,  while  P.  sikki- 
mensis  was  very  strong.  In  July,  Ranunculus 
Lingua  was  flowering  freely  in  the  water,  near 


Fig.  ioo. — cordyline  banksii  in  the  earl  of  annesley's  garden  at  castlewellan,  co.  down.     (See  page  240.) 

(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley.) 


high  over  a  ruined  wall  made  a  pretty  picture. 
In  a  wall-backed  bed  se\ eral  plants  of  Alstrce- 
meria  pelegrina  and  its  white  variety  were  in  fine 
flower.  These  are  rarely  seen  in  the  open,  even 
in  the  south-west,  but  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion. Diascia  Barbers:  is  held  to  be  an  annual, 
but  here,  at  Chepstow,  the  plants  had  been  out 
three  years  in  their  dozens,  and,  being  in  full 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  formed  clouds  o' 
flesh-pink  very  restful  to  the  eye.  The  Giant 
Plantain    of    North    America,     Cacalia    tuberosa 


he  has  been  developing  into  a  garden.  The  situa- 
tion is  a  charming  one,  and  offers  great  facilities 
for  picturesque  treatment.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
side  of  the  country  road  by  a  narrow  meadow, 
beyond  which  a  wide  stream  meanders  through 
the  low  land.  At  the  further  side  of  the  stream 
the  ground  gradually  rises  until  it  reaches  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  cliffs  rising  to  a  height  of  from  20  to 
50  feet.  These  cliffs  form  a  right  angle  and  face 
west  and  south,  sheltering  everything  beneath 
them  from  the  north  and  east  and  giving  two 
exposures.    They  are  crowned  here  and  there  with 


which  Iris  sibirica,  I.  laevigata,  I.  orientalis  and  I. 
cuprea  were  growing,  as  were  Anemone  rivularis 
and  Gillenia  trifoliata.  In  the  same  position 
Liatris  pyenostachya  was  G  feet  in  height,  and 
Gunnera  manicata  spread  its  huge  leaves.  The 
w  bite-flowered  Rosa  Wichuraiana  spread  in  masses 
over  the  stream  bank,  and  Miscanthus  zebrinus 
formed  handsome  clumps.  Among  the  rocks 
bordering  the  stream,  Tiarella  cordifolia  grew  in 
profusion.  On  a  steep  slope  Heaths  were  cushion- 
ing the  ground,  and  Menziesia  polifolia  and 
its   white   variety   were    in    the    best   of    health. 
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On  another  rocky  slope  was  a  fine  collection  of 
Saxifrages,  a  large  group  of  about  four  dozen 
plants  of  S.  Burseriana  in  the  most  vigorous 
condition,  while  S.  Boydii  alba,  S.  Elizabethae, 
S.  Salomoni,  S.apiculata  and  others  were  equally 
good,  and  in  a  damp  spot  S.  Fortunei  was  flourish- 
.  ing.  S.  Maweana,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was 
quite  brown  and  apparently  dead,  but  with  the 
autumnal  rains,  its  foliage  soon  recovers  its  right- 
ful colour.  In  the  loamy  soil  full  of  stones, 
Helianth.em.aras  were  at  home,  Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus  clothed  the  banks  with  flower  and  foliage, 
and  the  rough,  rocky  steps  were  covered  with 
blossoming  Thyme.  One  slope  was  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  double  Arabis  ;  Oxalis  enneaphylla 
had  been  increased  from  one  plant  to  six  and  was 
the  picture  of  robust  health.  Galax  aphylla  was 
throwing  up  its  flower-buds,  Antirrhinum  semper- 
virens  was  in  profuse  flower,  and  Linum  campanu- 
latum  a  sheet  of  yellow.  Of  shrubs,  Abutilon 
vitifolium  was  in  the  best  of  health,  Romneya 
Coulteri  was  in  flower  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
Nandina  domestica  was  in  blossom,  Carpenteria 
californica  was  making  healthy  growth,  Coriaria 
terminalis  was  affording  a  fine  display  of  bright 
orange  berries  on  its  4  foot  shoots.  Mitraria 
coccinea,  Leptospermum  bullatum,  Grevillea 
sulphurea,  Veronica  Hulkeana,  V.  anomala  and 
others ;  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Indigofera  Gerar- 
diana,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  Andromeda  japo- 
nica,  Abelia  rupestris,  Rubus  deliciosus  and  Poly- 
gala  chamaebuxus  were  all  doing  well,  while 
Azalea  mollis  and  indica  and  Rhododendrons 
appeared  suited  by  the  soil.  Among  the  Lilies, 
L.  speciosum,  grown  in  leaf-mould  and  decayed 
peat-moss  manure,  showed  unusual  vigour,  having 
stems  over  7  feet  in  height  though  only  in  bud. 
Knipholia  Northiae  had  a  7-foot  flower-shoot,  and 
.a  collection  of  Sprenger's  Yuccas  gave  a  good 
promise  for  future  effect.     S.  II'.  Fitzherbert. 


KEW  NOTES. 


Tecoma  Mackekii. 

This  is  a  vigorous-growing  climbing  plant,  but 
little  known  in  English  gardens.  Dried  speci- 
mens were  received  at  Kew  as  long  ago  as 
1867  from  South  Africa.  The  plant  has  received 
several  names,  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  note 
being  the  oldest,  and  the  one  by  which  it  is 
known  at  the  Cape,  where  it  is  a  common  plant 
in  the  gardens.  The  names,  T.  Ricasoliana  and 
T.  rosea,  have  also  been  given  it.  Under  the 
latter  name  Mr.  Bull  distributed  the  plant  in 
1886.  It  is  easily  grown,  but,  like  the  majority 
of  Tecomas,  the  plants  will  not  flower  unless 
the  wood  is  first  well  ripened.  The  plants  must 
be  exposed  to  all  the  sunlight  and  air  possible 
during  the  growing  period.  Under  the  scorch- 
ing influence  of  the  sun  at  the  Cape,  the  plants 
flower  profusely.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
flowering  on  the  roof  of  No.  4  Greenhouse. 

The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  flowers  2  inches 

or  more  in  diameter,  lilac-pink  in  colour,  with 

ing   in   the   throat.        The   racemes   of 

flowers  are   said  to  be  3  to  4  feet  in  length  at 

]p     Cape.     In   tlii^   country   they   do   not  attain 

to  anything  like  that  length. 

ZEPHYRANTHES  CANDIDA,  &C. 
Formerly  tins  plant  was  not  considered  quite 
hardy,  but  this  was  a  mistake— at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  the  south  is  concerned.  The  chief  reason 
of  non-success  in  its  cultivation  lies  in  trying  to 
grow  the  plant  in  unsuitable  places.  Given  a 
sunny  position,  sandy  soil,  and  a  well-drained 
border,  it  grows  like  a  weed,  flourishing  and 
multiplying  rapidly.  At  Kew  the  plant  is  used 
largely  a,  a  substitute  for  box  edging.  When 
once  planted,  beyond  keeping  down  weeds,  no 
further  attention  is  necessary  for  several  years, 
whereas  box  edging,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  neat  and 
tidy,  i  ireful  clipping,  and  it  will  never 

effectivi     a      -    l>"icler   of   /..   Candida   in 


One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  gardens  at 
the  present  time  is  the  border  of  Belladonna 
Lilies  in  flower  m  front  of  House  No.  1,  edged 
with  Zephyranthes  Candida.  When  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  the  zephyr  flowers  fully  expanded, 
it  forms  a  beautiful  picture.  The  rush-like 
leaves  are  evergreen,  and  the  flowers  resemble 
those  of  a  white  Crocus.  In  gardens  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  the  Zephyranthes  may  be  grown 
on  the  rockery,  or  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 

Dahlia  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
This  Dahlia  is  a  good  grower,  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 4  feet  m  height,  and  produces  an  abund- 
ance of  medium-sized,  pure  white  flowers,  borne 
well  above  the  foliage.  Besides  being  useful 
for  garden  decoration,  the  white  flowers  are 
valuable  for  the  making  of  wreaths  and  crosses. 
A  bed  of  it  not  far  from  the  succulent  house 
has  been  a  mass  of  flowers  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  promises  to  continue  so  till  cut 
down  by  frost.     D.  D. 


effect  by  bringing  together  numbers  of  different 
kinds  to  form  separate  colours.  Herbaceous  plants, 
whether  perennial,  biennial,  or  annual,  which 
possess  chi-m  and  beauty  suitable  for  embellishing 
such  bord^i^,  are  of  an  infinite  number. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  FagarTs  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
The  Hardy  Flower  Borders. — In  addition  to  tne 
"yellow"  border  recommended  in  my  note  of 
last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  variety  and 
interest  to  '.lie  flower  garden,  distinctive  borders 
might  be  made  of  pink  flowers,  blue  flowers,  and 
white  flowers  respectively.  Regarding  the  period 
at  which  these  borders  of  colour  are  to  be  most 
effective — whether  they  are  to  continue  attractive 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  or  be  particularly 
so  during  a  restricted  period — must  depend  entirely 
on  the  requirements  of  the  proprietor,  therelore 
the  borders  in  each  garden  must  be  planted 
accordingly.  An  excellent  effect  in  pink  shades 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September 
might  be  obtained  from  a  border  planted  with  8-feet 
standard  plants  of  "Dorothy  Perkins"  Rose  in 
the  background,  whose  pendant  branches,  covered 
with  the  delightful  blossoms,  should  commence  to 
flower  in  the  middle  of  July  and  continue  in  beauty 
until  the  end  of  September.  Slightly  in  front  of 
these  standards  place  a  broken  line  of  "  Lady 
Gay"  Rose,  trained  around  stakes  sufficiently 
high  and  broad  to  be  effective,  and  again,  plant 
in  advance  of  these,  4-feet  standards  of  a  Rose 
similar  to  "  Caroline  Testout."  In  the  middle  of 
the  border  a  good  pink-coloured  Phlox  would  be 
effective,  and  perhaps  in  front  of  that  a  dwarf  free- 
flowering  pink  Rose.  In  the  spring  the  border 
could  be  completed  by  planting  Sweet  Peas  of  the 
best  pink  varieties,  in  round  clumps,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  Cosmos  at  the  back  of  the  border.  Lavatera 
rosea splendens,  tall,  pink  varietiesof  Antirrhinum. 
Nicotiana  Sanderae,  Clarkia  elegans  and  pink 
Pentstemons  might  be  planted  in  the  middle,  while 
towards  the  very  front  of  the  border  the  rose- 
coloured  East  Lothian  Stock,  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott,  Diascia  Barbers,  Dianthus  and  pink 
flowered  Phlox  Drummondii  could  be  freely  used. 

White  Flowered  Bolder. — In  the  border  devoted 
to  white  flowers,  standards  of  tea-scented  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Campanula 
pyramidalis  alba,  Paris  Daisy,  Anemone  japonica 
alba,  Gauria  Lindheimeri,  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum and  white  Scabious  might  be  used  to  give 
height  at  the  back  of  the  border,  and  towards  the 
front,  according  to  their  heights,  such  plants  as 
Chrysanthemum  Queen  Alexandra,  Phlox  Tapis 
blanc,  East  Lothian  Stock,  the  Hyacinth-flowered 
Candytuft,  Alyssum  "Snow  Carpet,"  Phlox 
Drummondii  and  white  Verbenas. 

The  Blue  Border,  which  should  be  situated  in  a 
position  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  light,  might  be 
planted  with  Sea  Hollies  (Eryngium),  standard 
plants  of  Ceanothus  "  Gloire  de  Versailles," 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  Sweet  Peas  as  a 
background,  afterwards  filling  in  to  the  front  with 
blue-flowered  Salvias,  Lobelia,  Commelina, 
Anagallis  Phillipsii  and  other  half-hardy  and 
annual  plants  in  the  spring. 

The  "  mixed"  Borders. — Having  made  a  feature 
of  the  distinctive-coloured  borders,  the  mixed- 
coloured  borders  can  be  made  dissimilar  in  their 
arrangement  by  modes  of  grouping.  One  border 
might  be  grouped  in  bold  masses  of  colour,  using 
a  limited  number  of  kinds  of  plants  each  of  a 
striking  and  definite  colour,  while  another  border 
might  be  devoted  to   obtaining   a   desired    colour 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Potatos. — Complete  the  lifting  of  this  vege- 
table, for  after  the  present  time  the  tubers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground.  If 
there  is  'not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
tubers  to  be  stored  in  outhouses,  &c,  they 
should  be  placed  in  clamps,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Potatos  retain  their  flavour  better 
when  stored  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth. 
Keep  a  look-out  for  diseased  tubers,  which  soon 
work  destruction  amongst  the  whole.  Carefully 
burn  all  the  Potato  haulm,  for  with  it  will  be 
destroyed  any  disease  it  may  bear. 

Winter  Onions. — The  seed  of  these  in  many 
instances  has  germinated  well.  A  soaking  of 
water  will  help  to  swell  the  roots.  Encourage 
growth  by  keeping  the  soil  between  the  lines 
well  loosened. 

Cauliflowers. — Seedlings  from  last  month's 
sowing  will  now  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
into  the  cold  frames  forming  their  winter  quar- 
ters. This  system  of  glowing  Cauliflowers  is 
becoming  less  practised  now  that  some  of  th 
newer,  early  varieties  can  be  had  almost  as 
quickly  wdien  sown  later  in  January.  Slugs 
must  be  guarded  against  in  the  frames,  as  the-e 
young  plants  being  tender  may  be  soon  destroyed. 
Autumn  Cauliflowers,  now  ready  for  use,,  will 
require  their  leaves  broken  over  the  curds,  or 
loosely  tied  up,  to  prevent  damage  by  frost. 
This  trouble  will  be  well  repaid.  Any  "heads" 
that  have  reached  their  full  size  should  be 
pulled  up,  root  and  all,  and  be  hung  in  a  cool 
shed,  where  they  will  keep  quite  fresh  for  use 
for  a  week  or  longer.  Remove  any  decaying 
foliage,  for  this  is  detrimental  to  the  colour  of 
the  flower. 

Peas. — Any  remaining  crops  of  this  vegetable 
fit  for  gathering  should  be  protected  from 
severe  weather  in  view  of  keeping  them  in  bear- 
ing for  as  long  a  time  as  is  possible,  for,  as  a 
rule,  Peas  can  never  be  had  too  late  or  too  early 
in  the  season.  There  is  just  a  danger  of  their 
becoming  too  hard  it  they  are  not  carefully 
watched.  The  Gladstone  has  been  our  latest 
cropper,  and  it  is  still  giving  a  few  good  "  di>h<  5." 
Pea  sticks  should  be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  the 
crops  are  finished,  and  the  ground  be  cleared 
ready  for  the  next  crop.  All  rubbish,  such  as 
Pea  haulms,  Pea  sticks  of  no  further  use,  weeds, 
&c,  should  be  burned  on  the  ground,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  as  manure. 

i  'elery. — This  vegetable  requires  much 
labour  at  this  period  of  its  growth,  for  applica- 
tions of  soil  are  necessary  almost  weekly  in 
order  to  secure  well  blanched  "  sticks."  The 
earliest  plants  will,  in  most  instances,  be  now 
fit  for  use,  and  the  latest  rows  almost  ready 
for  their  first  instalment  of  soil  for  blanching 
purposes.  Side  growths  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved, for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  injure  the 
"heads"  if  they  arc  roughly  handled.  All  the 
leaves  should  be  tied  before  the  soil  is  applied 
about  them,  and  the  tits  should  be  cut  imme- 
diately after  the  earthing  is  finished.  If  the 
soil  is  dry,  apply,  before  earthing,  a  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
grow  the  latest  batches  of  Celery  too  strongly ; 
I  have  always  found  plants  of  medium  growth 
stand  the  changes  of  weather  better  than  those 
of  a  coarse,  sappy  nature. 

Digging. — The  continuation  of  dry  weather 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  of  proceeding 
as  far  as  is  possible  with  the  digging  or  trench- 
ing of  any  clear  spaces.  The  wheeling  or  cart- 
ing of  manure  can  now  be  done  with  litt'e 
damage  to  paths  or  to  the  soil,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  turn  up  the  soil  dry  than  when 
with  rain  or  snow  water  in  the  depths  of  winter. 
A  rotation  of  crops  should  be  decided  uputl,  and 
the  ground  be  manured  accordingly.  Half- 
decayed  manure  can  be  safelv  dug  in  now,  and 
this  will  be  well  decayed  before  next  spring 
arrives,  and  all  its  good  qualities  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  soil,  instead  of  perhap 
being  washed  down  the  drains  leading  from  the 
manure  heap.  I  strongly  advise  that  liquid 
manure,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
should  be  thrown  over  the  ground  intend 
Onions,   Cauliflowers,  or  Cabbages. 
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THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
-,    Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Susses. 

Fruit-gathering. — Many  varieties  of  fruits  will 
now  be  quite  ripe,  and  others  are  ready  for 
gathering  and  storing.  In  some  cases  the 
trees  must  be  visited  more  than  once,  as  the 
fruits  will  not  all  be  ready  to  gather  at  one 
lime.  Pears  require  careful  handling,  and  es- 
pecially so  if  the  bloom  is  to  be  preserved  in- 
tict,  as  will  be  required  if  the  fruits  are  wanted 
for  exhibition.  A  little  wood  wool  of  the  softest 
texture  should  be  placed  in  the  baskets  or  trays 
in  which  the  fruits  are  placed,  so  that  in  transit 
from  the  tree  to  the  fruit-room  they  will  not  be 
shaken  or  bruised.  If  Pears  are  grown  fur  show 
purposes,  several  trees  of  each  variety  selected 
f<>r  the  purpose  must  be  grown  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  selection.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  still 
one  of  the  best  varieties,  and  the  tree  is  a  good 
grower  and  cropper.  Beurre  Superfin  produces 
en  most  soils  very  melting,  and  deliciously- 
flavoured  fruits.  Comte  de  Lamy  is  a  small 
Tear  of  great  excellence,  and  at  the  great  Fruit 
Conference  it  was  selected  as  the  best-flavoured 
l'ear.  Although  it  is  not  a  showy  fruit,  it 
s  >metimes  develops  a  little  colour  on  the  side 
next  to  the  sun.  The  tree  requires  careful  prun- 
ing,  as  it  produces  its  fruit  buds  on  the  ends  of 
the  shoots.  F.mile  d'Heyst  is  another  good 
variety  :  it  produces  fruits  of  considerable  size 
either  on  bush,  pyramid,  or  wall-trained  trees, 
'the  flavour  is  first-class,  and  the  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  much  more  to  be  depended  upon 
fur  a  crop  of  fruits  than  is  Marie  Louise. 
This  latter  variety  is  still  difficult  to 
surpass  in  its  season,  and  especially  in 
places  which  suit  it.  The  above  varie- 
ties, with  man}'  others,  will  soon  be  read} 
for  harvesting,  but  they  should  not  b  gathered 
till  the  last  moment  that  is  safe.  Many  of  the 
Oetober  varieties  that  are  not  suitable  for  des- 
sert purposes  will  be  useful  for  cooking  or  for 
preserving.  The  above  remarks  on  gathering 
apply  also  to  Apples,  of  which  some  of  the 
more  tender  varieties  require  very  careful 
handling, 

Hoot-pruning  may  be  proceeded  with  as  soon 
as  the  crops  have  been  gathered.  The  roots 
should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  surface  as  prac- 
ticable, but  Pears  upon  the  Quince  stock  should 
be  planted  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  union 
between  stock  and  scion  to  be  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  commencing  root-prun- 
ing, take  out  a  trench  5  or  6  feet  distant  from 
the  tree — 4  feet  will  suffice  for  cordon  trees — 
then  carefully  fork  away  the  soil,  and  examine 
the  roots.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
lift  the  tree  altogether  to  ascertain  that 
no  large  roots  strike  straight  down  into 
the  soil  from  the  centre  of  the  root  sys- 
tem. This  done,  cut  off  any  long  and  useless 
roots  ;  then  replace  the  soil.  If  the  ground  is 
at  all  impoverished,  supply  a  portion  of  new 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  some  bone  meal 
and  a  little  basic  slag.  Cover  the  roots,  and 
well  ram  the  soil  about  them,  finally  giving  a 
good  watering.  Leave  sufficient  earth  round 
about  the  tree  to  allow  for  sinking.  Large  trees, 
30  or  40  years  old,  are  often  quite  rejuvenated 
by  this  treatment.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
can  all  be  successfully  root-pruned  in  this  man- 
ner ;  in  the  case  of  old  trees  some  nice  good 
loam  should  be  placed  about  their  roots 

Strawberries. — There  has  been  little  rain  in 
this  district,  and  newly-planted  Strawberries 
have  required  watering  in  order  to  keep  them 
growing.  The  ground  about  them  should  be 
l'ghtly  stirred. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

1 1.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  I.. \wrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Repotting. — The  repotting  of  species  requiring 
a  cool  temperature  will  now  occupy  much  time, 
but  there  are  also  other  Orchids  which  will  re- 
quire attention.  Plants  of  some  species  of  Catt- 
leyas,  including  C.  Trianiae,  C.  Mendeh.  C. 
Mossiae,  and  several  of  the  rarer  hybrids  which 
have  out-grown  their  pots  should  be  afforded 
larger  receptacles.  Soon  after  the  leading 
pseudo-bulbs  of  these  Cattleyas  have  completed 
their  growths,  numerous  young  roots  push  from 
their  bases,  and  when  these  become  visible,  the 
I  ot  should  be  broken,  as  much  of  the  old  com- 
post taken  away  as  is  possible  without  disturb- 


ing the  drainage  material  or  the  roots,  and 
the  plant  be  placed  in  a  larger  pot,  filling  up 
around  the  roots  with  ordinary  Orchid  com- 
post. Plants  in  the  warmer  houses  of  various 
Cypripediums  that  have  recently  flowered,  and 
which  are  pot-bound,  also  Selenipediums  in  a 
similar  condition,  may  now  be  repotted  or  top- 
dressed  according  as  is  found  necessary.  Off- 
sets of  Cypripediums  should  be  removed,  and 
be  planted  in  small  pots  or  pans,  and  if  this  is 
done  at  once,  they  will  become  established  be- 
fore winter. 

Dendrobiums  that  have  completed  their 
growths  should  be  removed  to  their  resting 
quarters.  Any  that  have  been  gradually  dried 
and  hardened  may  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine  ; 
very  little  water  will  be  needed  to  maintain  their 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  condition.  Some 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  have  com- 
pleted their  growths  and  are  sending  out  their 
flowering  spikes.  When  the  flowers  .  ..nimence 
to  open  they  should  be  placed  in  the  drier 
atmosphere  of  the   Cattleya-house. 

Thunias  which  have  been  standing  out-of- 
doors  should,  now  that  the  nights  are  chilly,  be 
taken  inside  every  evening  at  dusk,  but  removed 
outside  again  in  the  morning  whenever  the 
weather  is  warm  and  bright.  They  will  still 
require'  a  little  water  at  their  roots  until  their 
leaves  drop,  ami  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
insect  pests. 

Pleiones  have  now  completed  the  gi  ■-.  ill  I 
their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  fall,  the  amount  of  water  af- 
forded them  must  be  lessened  to  such  a  quan- 
tity as  will  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  but 
when  the  flowers  are  open,  wati  tin  h  old  be 
discontinued  altogether.  Species  in  the 
house,  such  as  V.  humilis  and  P.  Hookeriana, 
are  still  g   freely,    and  they  will   require 

copious  waterings  until  the  leaves  fade.     I 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria  tint  have  passed  tie 
mer  in  the  cool  house  should  now  be  removed 
to   th'  i  positions   in   the    intermediate 

house. 

Ttmperal,  •■  '■'■in:,'   should   be   trie 

night   i  res  for   October: — Last   Indian 

house,  65  i  70  ;  Cattleya  house,  60°  ti 
Mexican  and  iutermendiate  houses,  about  60°. 
The  higher  readings  should  be  maintained  only 
when  the  external  air  late  at  night 
about  4.VJ.  When  below  35°  the  minimum  tem- 
peratures given  are  the  most  suitable.  The  cool 
house,   56  warmer  if  the  weather  is 

mild,  and  will  permit  of  the  lower  ventilators 
being  left  wide  open,  but  in  the  event  of  cold 
weather  rendering  fire-heat  necessary,  the 
warmth  should  not  exceed  the  minimum  reading. 
Dendrobiums,  &c,  that  are  resting  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Soft-wooded  plants. — The  structures  in  which 
these  plants  are  grown  must  receive  careful  ven- 
tilation in  order  to  keep  the  plants  as  sturdy 
and  as  compact  as  is  possible.  If  they  are 
growing  in  unheated  pits,  care  must  be  exercised 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  an  excess  of  damp- 
ness in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  case  of 
Primula  sinensis  and  Cyclamen,  it  will  be  better 
to  remove  the  plants  to  a  more  airy  structure, 
and  one  in  which  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be 
applied  for  the.  purpose  of  maintaining  a  suit- 
able temperature.  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargo- 
niums, also  Cinerarias,  should  be  transferred  to 
a  shelf  near  to  the  glass  in  one  of  the  plant 
houses,  rather  than  be  left  in  a  pit.  Z  nal  Pelar- 
goniums which  are  intended  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  months  should  be  given  a  nosition 
near  to  the  glass,  and  one  that  can  be  afforded 
an  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Circulate  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  should  the 
temperature  fall  below  55°.  ff  not  wanted  now, 
the  flower  spikes  showing  should  be  removed, 
for  after  the  Chrysanthemum  season  is  over 
these  bright  flowers  would  be  much  appreciated. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  fine  weather  we  have- 
recently  experienced  in  the  North  has  been 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the 
development  of  the  flower  buds,  which  pn 
to  be  open  early  this  season.  Many  grower-  in 
this  district  have  their  plants  already  housed, 
and  advisedly,  as  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to 


run  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  plants  from  wind 
or  heavy  rains.  In  housing,  it  is  imperato 
the  plants  receive  the  maximum  amount  ol 
obtainable  until  the  flowers  are  well  advanced, 
when  they  should  be  protected  by  some  thin 
shading  material  from  bright  sunshine.  At  all 
times  a  constant  current  of  air  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  freely  among  the  plants,  and  if  damp 
weather  sets  in,  a  little  fire  heat  shouh 
applied  by  day  to  dispel  damp.  If  the  plants 
are  at  all  crowded,  mildew  will  most  certainly 
be  present ;  as  a  preventive  the  plants  should 
be  syringed  with  a  little  sulphur  and  soft  soap 
(2  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water),  as  each  plant  in 
turn  is  taken  indoors.  Watering  should  be 
early  in  the  day  time  to  ensure  that  all  moisture 
is  dried  up  by  the  evening;  should  any  florets 
be  injured  by  damp,  they  should  be  removed  at 
once,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  florets  will 
become  similarly  affected.  Late  varieties  may 
remain  out  of  doors  till  a  later  date,  but  means 
should  be  taken  lo  secure  them  against  injury 
by  frost  or  high  winds. 

Salvias  are  very  useful  plants  for  placing  at 
the  base  of  groups  of  Chrysanthemums.  They 
should  be  given  I.  itions  of  manure 

water   with   a   little   nitrate  of   soda  added,    for 
stimulants    will     materially    add    to    the 
vigour  of  the  flowering  spikes. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Cuas. 

Bart      !i.  I'ark,  Bedfordshire. 

Cucumbers — Autumn-fruiting  Cucumbers  must 
be  grown  in  genial  conditions,  and,  in  ordei 
jid  a  too  close  and  moist  atmosphere, 
judicious  ventilation  must  be  provided,  but  not 
■eli  as  to  admit  of  cold,  drying  currents  of 
wind.  Keep  the  growths  well  thinned  out,  and 
attend  to  the  plants  at  least  twice  a  week  in  stop- 
ping and  removing  any  superfluous  growths, 
being  careful  also  not  to  over-crop  the  plants. 
He  sparing  in  the  application  of  water  upon  the 
foliage,  but  damp  all  available  spaces  of  the 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  gradually 
reducing  the  amount  of  such  moisture  as  the 
days  shorten  and  the  sun's  heat  declines.  Add  a 
little  fresh  soil  over  the  roots  about  once  a 
»ht,  ami  apply  tepid  liquid  manure  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  may  be  necessary.  Fumi- 
gate the  plants  slightly  on  the  first  appearance 
of  aphides,  and,  in  the  case  of  red-spider,  white- 
fly,  or  mildew  appearing,  paint  the  hot-water 
with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  flowers  of 
sulphur.  For  canker  rub  quick-lime  on  -the 
affected    parts    as   often    as    may   be   necessary. 

I  dntain  the  night  temperature  at  about  65  de- 
grees. If  Cucumbers  are  required  for  con- 
sumption during  November  and  December, 
it  is  now  time  to  prepare  the  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Wash  all 
woodwork  with  paraffin  and  soft  soap,  and 
place  a  bed  of  long  litter  and  leaves  in  the 
pits,  which  will  furnish  a  suitable  bottom  heat. 
When  the  material  has  finally  settled  clown,  the 
rooting  medium  should  be  placed  on  it  in  the 
form  of  mounds,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  little  peat  mixed  with  the  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
decayed  manure  will  be  beneficial.  The  plants 
should  now  be  occupying  4-inch  pots,  and  when 
the  soil  on  the  bed  is  warmed  through  they 
should  be  planted,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
was  advised  for  the  autumn-fruiting  plants. 

Figs. — Early-fruiting  trees  will  now  be  in 
their  resting  stage,  and  will  require  keeping  as 
cool  as  is  possible  by  means  of  free  ventilation. 
If  either  scale  or  mealy-bug  become  troublesome, 
they  can  be  destroyed  by  some  insecticide.  Few 
fruit  trees  bear  more  freely  than  the  Fig,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  allow  late  fruits  to  remain 
on  early  trees :  these  must  be  sacrificed  if  a 
good  crop  is  desired  next  season.  If  the  roots 
are  not  kept  too  moist,  fire  heat  will  not  be 
necessary  to  aid  the  ripening  of  the  growths. 
Later  trees,  however,  may  require  a  little  arti- 
ficial heat  in  order  to  enable  them  to  mature  the 
fruit-bearing  wood.  Any  root-pruning  or  over- 
hauling of  the  borders  that  is  required  to  be 
done  should  be  undertaken  without  delay.  If 
too  much  rooting  space  be  allowed  varieties  such 
as  Negro  Largo  it  is  often  fatal  to  good  crop- 
Such  kinds  must,  therefore,  be  restricted 
at  their  roots.  If  new  soil  is  provided  it  should 
not  contain  manure  of  any  kind,  but  lime, 
chalk,  or  old  mortar  rubble  are  excellent  in- 
gredients  for   mixing   with   the    com] 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Oarden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  cud  flints 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
TH2  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  an 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  tht  signature  will  not  be 
pi  mlcd, 'bid  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 

undertake  to  pav  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 

to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 

special  arrangement.    'The  Editor  does   not  hold  himself 

.  ;i  lie  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

■Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
graphs  or   drawings,   suitable   for  reproduction,   of 
garden  ,oi  flowers,  trees,  ere,    but  he 

cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  -..ill  greatly  oblige  by  semlingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  oui  readers,  or  0/  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

{Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres 
meets. 
German  Gard.  Soc.  meets. 

Oct.    8{U"c'^.»SsBen-&Pr0V-S0C- 
TUESDAY,  Oct.    9     Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Coin.  meet. 

Manchester    &    N.    of    England 


Oct.  11 


Orchid  Soc.  meets. 


Oct.  13    Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 


'!  HURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 52  7°. 
■Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  October  3  (6  p.m.):  Max.  61"; 
Min.  56V 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  Oetober 
4  (10  A.M.):  Bar.,  29  9;  Temp.,  02  ;  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  October  3  (0  p.m.)  :  Max.  60° 
Southampton  ;  Min.  60'  North-east  Coast  of 
Scotland. 

SALES    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK, 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sunningdale  Nur- 
series, Windlesham,  Surrey,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY—  . ,  _  ' 

Bay,  Box,  Palms,  &c,  at  67  &  03,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Nurseries,  South  Wood- 
ford, by  order  of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  11. 

T7RT  J) \\ 

2,000  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  other  Orchids  at  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

To  the  present  generation  of 
George  gardeners,  and  even  to  botanists 
Bentham.*  of  the  new  school,  George 
Bcntham  is  little  more  than  a 
name;  nevertheless,  he  will  ever  take  rank 
among  the  foremost  botanists  of  the  world, 
and  as  one  almost  unrivalled  in  the  extent 
■of  his  experience,  his  perspicacity,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  botany. 
It  is  rather  of  his  relations  to  horticulture 
that  we  would  allude,  for,  like  so  many  who 
have  served  horticulture  well  and  truly,  the 
memory  and  the  appreciation  of  his  work  is 
•now  confined  to  a  few,  and  is  wholly  ignored 
by  the  majority.  This  savours  of  ingratitude, 
but  it  is  "  the  way  of  the  world."  We  are 
therefore  grateful  to  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson  for 
enabling  us  to  realise  our  obligations  to  this 
distinguished  man  of  science.  To  those  of 
us  who  remember  Bentham 's  shy  and  un- 
attractive manner  in  his  later  lite,  and  his 
unvarying,  mechanical,  routine  method  of 
work,  the  present  book  will  come  as  a  revela. 

*  George  Bentham.     By  B.   Daydon  Jackson.     London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 


tion.  It  is  devoted  to  the  life-history,  not  of 
one  Bentham,  but,  as  it  were,  of  more  than 
one  personality.  In  the  earlier  chapters  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  man  of  business,  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  manager  of  an  estate 
in  France.  Later  on  we  have  the  logician 
and  the  law  student. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  entered  freely 
into  the  gaieties  of  society,  and  nothing  is 
more  surprising  to  those  who  knew  him  in 
later  years  than  to  read  of  the  zest  with 
which  in  earlier  years  he  enjoyed  the  social 
amenities  and  even  the  innocent  frivolities  of 
life.  To  the  last,  however,  there  was  beneath 
his  reserved  manner  a  most  kindly,  helpful 
temperament,  always  ready  to  assist  and  en- 
courage, but  never  ready  to  make  his  bene- 
factions known. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  struggle  between 
his  legal  studies  and  his  growing  addiction 
to  botany.  Possessed  of  sufficient  private 
means,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  not  long 
left  in  doubt.  Botany  won  the  day.  The 
extensive  acquaintance  he  soon  made  with 
the  leading  botanists  of  Europe  and  America 
confirmed  the  victory.  From  that  time  forth 
his  labours  in  the  pursuit  of  botany  were  mar- 
vellous in  their  extent,  and  at  the  same  time 
models  of  perspicacity  and  trained  judgment. 
The  seven  volumes  of  The  Flora  Austra- 
liensis,  the  invaluable  Genera  Plantarum, 
drawn  up  in  co-operation  with  his  life -long 
friend  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  as  among  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  of  his  labours,  but  they  form,  after 
all,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  monographs 
and  other  publications. 

Inheriting,  as  it  were,  from  his  predeces- 
sors the  dogma  of  the  immutability  of  -pecies, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Bentham  was  not  an 
immediate  convert  to  the  Darwinian  views  of 
evolution.  The  change  came  gradually,  till 
at  length  no  worker  was  more  fully  imbued 
than  he  with  the  principles  of  evolution  as 
now  recognised.  How  greatly  the  assent  of 
such  a  working  naturalist  as  Bentham  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  olhers  may  readily  be 
conceived. 

Bentham 's  presidency  of  the  Linncan 
Society  for  a  number  of  years  was  truly  a 
noteworthy  epoch,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
that  society  and  the  progress  of  botanical 
science  is  concerned.  His  was  no  nominal 
Presidency  :  he  worked  hard  even  at  details 
usually  undertaken  by  subordinates.  His  an- 
nual addresses  were,  and  still  remain,  most 
remarkable  for  their  range,  their  grasp,  and 
their  philosophic  insight. 

All  this,  ami  much  more  to  which  we  can- 
not here  do  more  than  allude,  is  detailed  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  narrative. 

We  must  specially  advert  here  to  Ben- 
t-ham's services  to  horticulture. 

In  1S23  he  visited  Chiswick  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  met  Lindley,  then  Garden 
Secretary.  Bentham's  note  relating  to  the 
Society  at  this  time  was  : — 

"  If  well  managed,  this  may  become  the  most 
useful  and  extensive  of  all  scientific  societies. 
They  must  only  remember  what  their  brother 
societies  are  apt  to  forget — I  mean  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger." 

"  Unfortunately,"  adds  the  Editor,  "  they 
were  not  long  clear  of  it." 

In  1S27  we  find  the  following  further  note 
having  reference  to  the  Society  :  — 

"  On    Saturday,  24th  June,  the   Horticultural 


Society  inaugurated  their  fetes  at  Chiswick, 
about  3,000  being  present ;  the  chief  attractions 
were  bands  in  the  gardens,  and  a  splendid  show 
of  fruit  in  a  tent,  which  exhibit  was  not  to  be 
touched  till  six  o'clock  ;  at  that  hour  the  com- 
pany made  a  rush  at  the  tables  and  cleared  off 
everything,  carving  the  pineapples  with  their 
penknives.  Soldiers  were  there  to  act  with  the 
gardeners  should  need  arise  (the  new  police  were 
nut  then  in  existence).  The  people  departed 
from  seven  onwards  in  about  1,200  carriages, 
and  Bentham  walked  home." 

In  1S27  also,  Bentham  made  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Lindley's  family  at  Acton  Green — 
"  the  real  commencement  of  a  long  and  valu- 
able intimacy."  At  Lindley's  he  met  David 
Douglas,  whose  delicate  features,  as  repre- 
sented in  his  portrait,  i'l  agrees  with  the 
account  here  given  of  his  character*  :  — 

"  He  was  quite  rough  in  his  manners  and 
longing  to  go  out  (to  N.W.  America).  His  cost 
of  maintenance  during  three  years  came  to 
££6  ( !)  Most  of  his  food  he  shot,  and  in  time 
of  scarcity  he  ate  the  skins  he  had  reserved  for 
home,  and  on  two  occasions  he  ate  his  horse." 

In  1S30  Bentham's  1  elation  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  became  more  intimate  :  — 

"  April  brought  in  events  which  turned  Ben- 
tham's thoughts  and  occupations  into  yet 
another  channel.  He  had  joined  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  months  before,  and  was.  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  with  Sabine,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Lindley,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
head  of  the  executive.  Sabine  had  for  some 
time  been  the  actual  manager  and  dictator  of 
the  Society,  the  Council  being  expected  merely 
to  acquiesce  in  his  views  ;  he  had  brought  the 
Si  1  iety  to  a  high  degree  of  success  and  popu- 
larity, but  he  could  not  calculate  ways  and 
means  ;  he  was  over-sanguine  as  to  support  from 
the  wealthy  and  fashionable  crowd  who  thronged 
the  Chiswick  fetes,  and  expenditure  became 
lavish  without  regard  to  income.  A  large  debt 
of  £22,000  had  accumulated,  and  this  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  great  indignation 
was  expressed.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Barnard, 
a  Vice-President,  called  on  Bentham,  informed 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  pointed  out  the  need 
of  help  from  men  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
recent  disclosures,  and  begged  him  to  take  up 
the  post  of  Councillor.  On  finding  it  would 
probably  only  take  up  a  few  hours  once  a  fort- 
night, he  consented  ;  finally  he  was  induced  to 
become  Honorary  Secretary,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  the  spring  of  1841.  The  Council  mejj 
on  the  19th  April,  when  Sabine  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  reconstructing  the  offices,  namely, 
a  Garden  Secretary,  and  a  Head  Clerk  in  Regent 
Street,  each  at  a  low  salary.  This  was  aimed  at 
Lindley,  the  outcome  of  the  feud  between  the 
Honorary  and  the  Salaried  Secretaries  ;  Lindley 
would  have  refused  either  of  those  posts,  while 
Bentham  would  not  undertake  the  new  duties 
without  Lindley.  The  matter  was  adjourned  for 
a  week,  and  in  a  Council  of  thirteen,  Sabine's 
proposal  was  put  to  the  vote,  when  the  ballot 
box  showed  fourteen  balls,  seven  for  and  seven 
against ;  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Henderson,  sent  the 
box  round  again  with  the  same  result :  on  which 
the  Chairman  requested  all  present,  two  earis 
among  them,  to  turn  up  their  cuffs,  and  on  the 
third  time  of  voting  seven  came  out  against  the 
plan  and  six  for  it.  Dr.  Henderson  quitted  the 
chair  in  anger,  one  Councillor  resigned,  while 
Lord  Carnarvon  (the  second  Earl)  congratulated 
Bentham.  Sabine  predicted  that  Bentham  would 
rue  the  day  when  he  had  saddled  himself  with 
Lindley.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  of  Downton,  the  President,  came  to 
town  for  the  anniversary  on  1st  May,  Bentham 
entered    on    his    new    duties,    and   the   Society 

«  By  an  unfortunate  oversight  the  portrait  of  Robert 
Fortune  was  given  in  one  of  the  recent  volumes  of  the 
].  mnal  of  the  R.H.S.  as  that  of  Douglas.  Moreover  the 
error  was  attributed  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  was 
in  no  way  responsible  for  it. 
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rapidly  quieted  down.  The  financial  question 
■was  grappled  with,  Bentham  suggested  that 
£4,000  to  £5,000  should  be  raised  on  5  per  cent. 
bonds  by  the  Council,  and  put  down  £2,000 
himself.  The  coal  merchant,  who  threatened 
execution,  was  paid  off,  as  were  other  trouble- 
creditors,  and  the  bondholders,  realising 
the  altered  conditions,  ceased  to  clamour  for 
their  money,  and  conciliatory  words  brought 
many  withdrawing  members.  Ladies  were 
admitted  to  fellowship,  and  reduction  in  the 
staff,  both  at  the  garden  and  in  the  London 
office,  became  possible,  when  it  did  not  look  like 
compulsion  by  pecuniary  distress.  Bentham 
dr.w  up  a  new  set  of  bye-laws,  which  were  dis- 
cussed ;  finding  that  two  members  were  resolved 
to  object  to  everything,  Bentham  resolved  on 
Strategy  ;  he  brought  forward  a  few  verbal  points 
of  no  practical  importance  to  be  hotly  discussed, 
on  which,  after  long  talk,  Bentham  gave  way, 
which  satisfied  the  objectors,  and  the  important 
parts  passed  unchallenged.  By  these  means 
harmony  was  restored,  but  Bentham  found  that 
the  Honorary  Secretaryship  was  no  sinecure." 

•'  The  horticultural  fete  in  June  was  a  success, 
5,302  visitors  being  present.  It  was  the  custom 
for  all  tickets  to  be  signed  by  Bentham  as  Sei  re- 
tary,  which  entailed  many  hours  of  mechanical 
labour.  No  fewer  than  3,800  attended  the  Chis- 
wick  fete  on  the  7th  July." 

Another  extract  of  great  interest  may  here 
bi   given  : — 

"On  12th  February,  "846,  he  was  'engaged 
the  great  -  part  of  the  morning  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  about  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  our  taking  the 
Kew  collection  on  certain  conditions.'  Else- 
where he  wrote  that  this  note  came  with  an 
intimation  'that  if  refused  they  would  be  offered 
to  the  Botanic  Society  of  Regent's  Park.  We 
both  felt  that  this  breaking  up  of  the  Kew  col- 
lections would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and 
that  if  it  were  desirable  to  prevent  it  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.'  " 

"Lord  Melbourne"  (we  are  told)  "put  a  st  ip 
to  it  immediately  after  having  seen  the  Duke  of 
D  ■  mshire,  and  that  the  offer  never  was  made 
to     the     Regent's     Park     Society."     [Gard< 

nicle,  N.S.,  v.  187G,  p.  400."  John  Smith's 
account  of  the  transaction  will  be  found  in  the 
same  volume  at  p.  364.)  "The  state  of  the 
gardens  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
years  previous,  and  Dr.  I.indley,  with  Messrs. 
1  n  and  Wilson,  had  inspected  the  Royal 
lens  and  reported  in  February,  1838,  to  a 
Treasury  Committee." 

In  1841  Bentham  resigned  his  post  as 
Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office,  in  addition  to  his 
official  work,  he  contributed  very  largely  to 
.the  determination  and  description  of  the  nume- 
rous plants  sent  home  by  Douglas,  Hartweg, 
and  other  collectors. 

In  the  same  year,  1S41,  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  was  e  stablished  by  Lindley  and 
others,  and  Bentham  at  once  became  one  of 
its  most  valued  contributors.  Many  of  his 
articles  are  unsigned,  others  marked  with 
initials  only.  They  comprise  descriptions  of 
new  plants,  a  translation  of  Re's  Treatise  on 
Vegetable  Pathology  (1849-50),  and  numerous 
accounts  of  foreign  botanic  and  other  gardens 
visited  by  him  in  thtf  course  of  his  prolonged 
autumnal  holidays,  when  he  came  in  contact 
with,  and  indeed  became  intimate  with,  most 
of  the  botanists  of  the  day.  Bentham  con- 
tinued to  be  an  occasional  contributor  for 
many  years,  and  the  present  Editor,  like  his 
predecessor,  has  reason  to  hold  him  in  grate- 
'ful  recollection. 

"  In  October,  1855,  the  Benthams  came  back 
'to  London,  after  a  round  of  visits  extending 
■ever   two    months.     No    sooner    was    Bentham 


back  in  town  than  he  joined  in  discussing  the 
plans  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  up  Chiswick,  which  the  Society 
cculd  no  longer  support :  '  painful  as  it  is  thus 
to  break  up  a  Society  in  which  one  has  taken 
so  much  interest.'  But  the  Society  was  not 
doomed  then  to  this  fate ;  not  only  was  the 
catastrophe  averted  on  this  occasion,  but  it  over- 
came a  much  more  threatening,  overwhelming 
one  some  years  later." 

"On  29th  January,  the  collections  of  dried 
plants  belonging  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
were  sold  by  auction  :  '  Brown  for  the  British 
Museum,  and  Planchon  for  the  Paris  Museum, 
and  Delessert  were  the  principal  bidders,  and 
paid  very  high  prices  for  some  lots.  Pamplin 
als  1  bought  a  good  deal     .     .     .     and  I  b 

1  collections  for  Agardh  and  some  for  de 
Candolle."' 

Our  notice  has  extended  to  a  greater  length 
than  we  intended,  but  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
know  where  to  stop.  As  it  is,  we  have  not 
alluded  to  Mr.  Bentham's  resignation,  under 
painful  circumstam  1  ,  after  many  years  of 
devoted  and  distinguished  service,  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Linnean  Society.  It  was  ulti- 
mately decided  by  high  legal  authority  that 
Bentham,  whose  conduct  at  a  certain  junc- 
ture had  been  impugned,  had  been  strictly 
cornet  in  his  decision.  Nor  can  we  do  more 
than  allude  to  l.hi  wretched  insolence  of  an 
ignorant  Ministei  oi  State  towards  Sir  Ji 
Hooker,  a  matter  which  caused  a  greal  com- 
motion at  the  time,  and  one  in  which  Ben- 
tham was  naturalh    greatly  concerned. 

Mr.  Jackson  ha  done  his  task  well.  He 
has  evidently   been   hampered  by   width  of 

■  1  ial  and  by  difficulty  of  selei  tion.  I 
here  and  tie  re  insert  d  details  <  f  minoi 
ral  interest,  but  wc  do  not  find  thai  he  lias 
omitted  au\  important  particular.  He  may 
le  1  ordiallj  conr.  1  atulated  on  having  pi  - 
dui  'd  a  work  which  will  be  consulted  by  the 
future  historian  of  the  botany  ol  the  nine- 
;.;    the  d  life 

and  letters  of  Asa  Gray  and  the  masterly 
summary  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  his  lather,  Sir  William.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  speak  of  these  nun,  as 
well  as  of  Robert  Brown,  thi  Decaisnes,  the 
Marlins,    the    de   CandoIIes,    and  ■  -,    as 

botanists  of  ill    old  school ;  and  in  a  sen- 
is,  of  course,  true,  but  it  must  be  Ion 
before  the  new  school  can  be  in  a  position  to 
show  such  a  record  as  that  achieved  by  their 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  greatly  facilitated  the  re- 
searches of  the  i'  a  lei  by  the  excelli  n( 
of  contents  and  elaborate  index  which  he  has 
provided. 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows 
a  handsome  plant  of  Cordyline  indivisa  growing 
in  the  Earl  of  Annesley's  garden  at  Castle- 
wellan,  concerning  which  his  lordship's  gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Ryan,  writes  as  follows: — "The  plant 
was  raised  from  seed  sown  in  these  gardens. 
In  the  spring  of  1S97,  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge, 
of  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  had 
seeds  sent  to  him  from  New  Zealand,  and  he 
sent  some  to  the  Earl  of  Annesley.  Eigh- 
teen plants  were  raised  from  the  seeds  received, 
some  of  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Burbidge,  as 
his  own  seed  failed  to  germinate,  and  some  to 
Kew  and  Glasnevin  Gardens.  We  found  them 
most  difficult  to  keep  alive  through  the  winter 
during  the  first  few  years.  We  lost  several 
plants,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have 
lost  them  all  had  we  persisted  in  growing  them  in 
pots  during  the  waiter.     Instead,  we  turned  them 


out  of  the  pots  and  planted  them  in  the  border  of 
a  cool  orchard  house,  and  covered  up  the  roots 
with  leaf-soil.  After  that  we  had  no  more  trouble. 
When  planting  them  out  in  the  nursery  bonli 
following  spring  the  '  balls '  were  a  mass  of 
young  roots.  We  treated  them  in  a  similar  way 
the  following  winter,  and  they  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  took  a  couple  of  men  to  lift  them 
on  their  removal  to  a  permanent  place  They 
have  been  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Castlewellan 
for  seven  years,  and  during  that  time  thev  have 
received  no  protection,  and  have  not  been  in  the 
least  injured  by  frost  or  snow.  This  magnificent 
plant  requires  shelter  from  prevailing  winds  to 
prevent  the  leaves  being  broken.  The  plant 
photographed  is  8  feet  in  height,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  27  feet ;  the  leaves  are  5}  feet 
in  length  and  74-  inches  in  width ;  dark-green 
above  the  mid-rib,  and  the  secondary  nerves  of 
orange  colour ;  the  under  surface  is  glaucous 
with  orange-coloured  nerves.  In  a  letter  1 
received  from  Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  time,  he 
said  it  was  the  first  time  Cordyline  indivisa 
had  been  grown  from  seed  in  Europe  since 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  raised  a  few  seedlings 
in  1857."  An  illustration  of  C.  Banksii  growing 
at  Castlewellan  will  be  found  on  reference  to 
p.  211. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  9,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
S.W.  A  lecture  on  the  "  Origin  and  Peculiarities 
of  Climbing  Plants,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  (J.  Hhnslow, 
V.M.H.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Tlie  thirteenth  annual  show  of  British-grown 
fruit  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  hall,  Vincent 
Square.  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
October  1G  and  17.  Fellows  of  the  Society  will, 
on  show  in.;  their  tickets,  be  admitted  at  1  p.m.  on 
October  16,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  October  17.  The 
public  will  be  admitted  at  2  o'clock  on  October  16 
on  payment  of  2s.  Cd.,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
17th  on  payment  of  Is.  The  show  will  close  at 
6  p.m.  on  both  days.  On  the  first  day  a  lecture 
on  the  "  Food  Values  of  Fruit  "  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Josiaii  Oldfield.  The  judges  will  assemble 
in  the  entrance  hall  at  10.45  a.m.  on  October  16. 
The  Fruit  Committee  will  meet  at  11.  The  other 
committees  will  not  meet,  and  only  exhibits  of 
fruit  will  be  staged.  Exhibitors  can  commence 
staging  on  Monday,  October  15,  at  1  p.m.,  or  at  6 
a.m.  on  the  16th.  Exhibits  can  be  removed  at 
6  p  m.  on  the  17th.  We  are  requested  to  state 
that  the  Society  will  unpack  and  stage  exhibits  if 
notified  three  days  previously  of  the  owner's 
inability  to  do  so,  but  in  no  case  can  the  Society 
undertake  to  repack  or  return  any  exhibits.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  Entries  close  on  Tuesda)',  October  9. 

British  Gardeners  Association. — We  are 
informed  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  of  this  association,  held  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Westminster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  from 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  presiding,  eighteen  new 
members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
943.  Four  applications  for  membership  were 
declined.  The  question  of  forming  a  junior  branch 
of  the  association  for  the  admitting  of  apprentices 
was  discussed,  and  a  scheme  will  be  formulated 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  An  appli- 
cation having  been  received  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  association  at  Bournemouth,  it  was  decided 
that  arrangements  be  made  accordingly.  The 
executive  council  wish  it  to  be  known  that  a 
delegate  will  be  sent  to  address  meetings  in  any 
part  of  the  country  where  a  reasonable  number  of 
gardeners  can  be  got  together.  Applications  from 
anyone  interested  in  such  meetings  are  invited, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth. 
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Botanical  Magazine. — The  following  plants 
are  figured  and  described  in  the  issue  for  Octo- 
ber :  — 

Odontoglossum  naevium,  tab.  8,097. — This 
Colombian  species  was  originally  figured  and 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  1850,  from  a 
plant  which  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  spring 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
plant  dropped  out  of  cultivation,  and  after 
many  years  was  reintroduced  from  the  moun- 
tains near  Santa  Martha.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  numerous  dark  purple  blotches, 
and  a  bright  yellow  disc  to  the  lip ;  sepals 
spreading,  narrowly  lanceolate,  very  acuminate, 
incurved  undulate,  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  the  petals  being  very  similar,  but  of 
rather  shorter  length.  The  plant  now  figured 
flowered  in  a  temperate  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
in  February  last.  The  present  description  is  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  ROI.FE. 

Abies  Mariesii,  tab.  8,098.— This  handsome 
Japanese  silver  Fir,  allied  to  A.  Webbiana,  was 
first  figured  and  described  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  20,  1879,  p.  788,  fig.  129. 
The  present  figure  and  description  by  Dr.  M. 
T.  Masters  have  been  prepared  from  a  tree 
growing  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Dumphail,  near  Nairn,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  occasion  on  which  this  species  has 
produced  cones  in  this  country.  The  species 
was  originally  discovered  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Japan  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Maries,  who  introduced  it  to  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Vf.itch  & 
Sons.  It  differs  from  A.  Webbiana  in  the  hairy 
shoots,  denser,  shorter,  less  horizontally 
spreading  leaves,  and  in  the  shorter,  cask-shaped 
cones. 

Blakea  gracilis,  tab.  8,099. — Mr.  S.  A. 
Shaw  describes  this  species  from  a  plant  pur- 
chased in  1904  from  Messrs.  Lemoine  <\:  Sons, 
of  Nancy,  which  flowered  in  a  greenhouse 
at  Kew  in  February  last.  It  is  a  glabrous,  much- 
branched  shrub,  9  to  13  inches  in  height,  or 
sometimes  a  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  obo- 
vate-elliptic  or  elliptic,  21  to  4  inches  in  length, 
and  about  1^  inch  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  solitary  or  rarely  geminate,  about  11 
inch  across ;  white,  slightly  tinted  with  pale 
rose  colour.  The  plant  was  first  described  by 
HEMSLEV  from  material  collected  by  Endres 
for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  B.  trinervis, 
tab.  451,  is  the  only  other  species  in  cultivation. 

ChlortEa  virescens,  tab.  8,100. — This  sp  i< 
originally  appeared  in  cultivation  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Botanic  Garden  in  1845,  when  it  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
but  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  It  was  recently  re-in- 
troduced by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  of  Colesbourne. 
He  found  the  plant  growing  on  sandy  flats  near 
Coronel,  Chili,  in  December,  1901,  and  sent 
plants  to  Kew,  which  flowered  in  a  green- 
house in  April,  1903,  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions. The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  yellow 
in  colour,  varied  with  green.  They  are  borne 
on  racemes  measuring  4  to  6  inches  in  length. 
The  present  description  is  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Passiflora  punctata,  tab.  8,101. — Mr.  T.  A. 
Sprague  describes  this  South  American  species 
from  a  plant  which  was  received  in  1904  from 
the  State  Botanical  Gardens,  Brussels,  under 
the  name  of  P.  maculata,  which  flowered  at 
Kew  in  the  autumn  of  1905.  The  plant  has 
variegated  leaves,  being  marked  with  purple, 
en  the  veins,  on  both  surfaces.  The 
flowers    are   yellow. 

The  Late  Charles  Willes  Wilshere.— 

The  death  of  Mr.  Wilshere,  of  The  Frythe, 
Welwyn,  is  announced  at  the  age  of  92  years. 
Deceased  was  much  interested  in  horticulture,  and 
was  an  occasional  correspondent  to  these  pages. 


Winter-Flowering    Carnation   Society. 

— The  first  show  of  the  Winter-Flowering  Carnation 
Society  will  be  held  on  December  4,  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  schedule  of 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  may  be  had  on  making 
application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  The  competi- 
tion is  open  to  members  only.  All  interested  in 
this  class  of  Carnations,  and  not  yet  members  of 
the  society,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Rodown, 
Medstead,  Hants. 

Events  in  1907. — The  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  writes  us  as  follows  :  "  The 
council  of  the  Society  have  fixed  the  following 
dates  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  in  1907: — 
January  8,  22 ;  February  12  (annual  meeting)  ; 
March  5,  19;  April  2,  16,  30;  May  14,  28 
to  30  (probably  in  the  Temple  Gardens) ;  June  11, 
13,  11  (colonial  grown  fruit  and  vegetable  show), 
25  ;  July  9,  10  (Holland  House),  23  ;  August  6,  20  ; 
September  3,  17;  October  1,  15,  17,  18  (British 
grown  fruit),  29  ;  November  12,  26,  28,  29  (colonial 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables)  ;  December  10,  31. 
There  will  be  no  colonial  fruit  and  vegetable  show 
in  March  as  the  governments  of  the  South  African 
colonies,  in  whose  interests  the  show  has  been  held, 
have  combined  and  hired  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall  for  a  great  exhibition  of  products  in  February 
and  March,  1907.  Negotiations  are  also  in  pro- 
gress for  the  autumn  Rose  show,  the  Sweet  Pea 
show,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  other  kindred 
societies  to  be  held  at  the  Hall  as  usual.  The 
Sherwood  Cup  will  be  awarded  at  the  Holland 
House  show  on  July  9  for  the  best  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  shown  in  pots  or 
tubs  on  a  space  nut  exceeding  400  square  feet. 

BURBANX    AS    A    PLANT      BREEDER. — We    take 

the  following  extract  from  the  pages  of  Nature : 
"The  review  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  work, 
written  by  Prof.  H.  de  Vries  in  the  Biologisclies 
Centralblatt,  September  1,  gives  the  opinion  of  the 
foremost  scientific  plant-breeder  on  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  practical  plant-breeders. 
While  fully  recognising  the  remarkable  acumen  of 
Burbank's  judgment,  and  the  practical  value  of 
his  work,  Prof,  de  Vries  finds  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  two  types  of 
worker.  Careful  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of 
crossing  on  a  limited  scale  of  pure  types  with 
definite  characters  is  the  task  of  the  scientific 
investigator ;  the  hope  of  the  nurseryman  lies  in  the 
chance  possibilities  arising  out  of  the  production 
and  selection  from  a  vast  number  of  variations; 
for  instance,  Mr  Burbank  selected  his  Plums 
from  300,000  hybrids.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Mr.  Burbank's  work  has  been  the 
cultiyation  of  remote  species  with  possibilities  that 
have  escaped  the  consideration  of  less  [?  more]  con- 
ventional cultivators.  The  stoneless  Plum  was  ob- 
tained from  crossing  some  plants,  '  Prunes  Sans 
Noyau,'  at  one  time  cultivated  in  France.  An 
intuitive  genius  for  selection  of  promising  varieties 
is  the  key  to  Mr.  Burbank's  success." 

The  Nature  of  Fertilisation. — The  dis- 
cussion at  the  British  Association  (conjointly  with 
Section  K.)  on  the  nature  of  fertilisation  was 
initiated  by  Dr.  V.  FI.  Blackman,  who  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  recent  work  on  which  the 
present  views  of  fertilisation  are  based,  dealing 
specially  with  the  role  of  the  chromosomes,  and 
taking  as  a  starting  point  the  theory  put  forward  by 
Montgomery  (1901),  that  in  synapsis  the  maternal 
and  paternal  chromosomes  unite  in  pairs,  and  are 
later  separated  by  the  reduction  division,  which 
thus  divides  the  somatic  chromosomes  into  two 
groups.  Fertilisation  appears  to  be  incapable  of 
exact  definition,  for  apogamy  and  parthenogenesis 
link  it  on  to  vegetative  reproduction,  and,  indeed, 
nuclear  fusions  and  reductions  occur  in  plants 
apart  from  reproduction,  e.g.,  in  graft  hybrids  of 
Mespilus  and  Crataegus  there  is  evidence  that  the 
fusing  of  vegetative  cells  has  led  to  the  mixing  of 
characters.     Nat 


William  Mitten. — The  Journal  of  Botany  lot 
October  contains  a  photograph  and  appreciative 
notice  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  of  William  Mitten,  the 
accomplished  bryologist,  who  died  on  July  27  last 
in  his  87th  year.  By  profession  he  was  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  developed  an  affection  for  the  study  of 
botany.  Encouraged  by  Borrer  and  Sir  William 
Hooker,  he  paid  special  attention  to  mosses  and 
liverworts  generally,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  these  plants.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  the  literature  on  such  plants, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  separate  volumes 
by  the  Linnean  and  other  societies.  His  greatest 
work  was  the  Musci  Austro-Americani  published  in 
1869,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  12th  volume 
(upwards  of  650  pages)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  "The  basis  of  this  was  the  very  fine  col- 
lection made  by  Richard  Spruce  ;  about  1750- 
species  belonging  to  127  genera  are  described. 
Mittenia  Lindberg  was  founded  on  Minopsis 
Plumula,  the  name  Minopsis  being  already  in  use. 

Dr.  Franz  Schutt,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  and  Museum  at  Griefswald,  oil 
the  occasion  of  the  450th  year's  festival  of  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  was  made  the 
recipient  of  the  Red  Eagle  Order  of  the  IV  Class. 

The    Phylloxera   in   Switzerland.— This 

pest  of  the  Vine  has  appeared  at  Sitten,  in 
Valais,  the  finest  wine  district  in  the  country  ;  a 
patch  of  about  a  hundred  Vines  being  attacked. 
The  district  of  Valais  had  remained  uninfected 
hitherto,  and  the  authorities  have  not  failed  in 
taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  an  extension 
of  the  plague,  the  importation  of  Vines,  cut- 
ings  and  table  Grapes  being  strictly  forbidden. 
There  is  an  insurance  fund  against  the  Phyl- 
loxera danger,  and  every  vineyard  proprietor 
has  to  pay  into  it  annually  5  rapped  for  every 
100  francs'  value  of  his  Vines  :  and  the  fund  has 
at  the  present  time  at  its  disposal  the  sum  of 
Fr.  93,000. 

Pentas  carnea  var.  alba  and  Sanchezia 
nobilis. — We  remark  in  Die  Gartenwelt  for  Sep- 
tember 15  an  illustration  consisting  of  three 
plants  of  I'entas  carnea  var.  alba,  shown  by 
Herr  Reckleben,  gardener  at  Cassel,  at  the 
recent  horticultural  show  at  that  town.  The 
plant  exhibits  much  decorative  value,  the 
flowers  being  very  abundant,  of  the  shape  of 
the  longer-tubed  Bouvardia,  as  B.  candidis- 
sima,  or  B.  Humbnldtii,  and  coming  in  loose 
terminal,  erect  panicles.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  plant  to  florists  and  gardeners  for 
decorative  uses  in  warm  houses  and  apart- 
ments, and  for  its  graceful  habit,  pure  white 
flowers  and  abundant  foliage.  Three  illustra- 
tions in  the  same  journal  of  Sanchezia  nobilis, 
shown  by  the  same  gardener,  indicated  the  use- 
fulness of  this  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  as 
a  table  plant.  Apparently  they  stood  about  IJ 
feet  high,  the  foliage  was  large  with  the  colour- 
ing  well  brought  out  and  almost  hiding  the  pots 
from   view. 

The  Poisonous  Properties  of  Primula 
obconica  and  P.  sinensis. — An  account  of  the. 
researches  made  by  Herrn.  K.  WEYDAHL  is 
given  in  the  Garlenflora  for  September  this  year 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  produced  in  some  persons, 
when  handling  these  two  species  of  Primula, 
The  actual  work  was  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Herrn.  Dr.  Hansteen,  at  the  Botani- 
cal Institute  of  the  Agricultural  High  School 
cif  Norway.  Herrn.  Weydahl  says  that  the  hairs 
f.mnd  on  the  leaves,  and  chiefly  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  are  alike  in  both 
species.  Kamienski,  who,  in  1875,  earned  out 
an  anatomical  examination,  says  of  the  hairi- 
ness of  P.  sinensis  that  the  epidermis  carries 
two  sorts  of  hairs  with  globular  heads  or  ends. 

1  hairs  consist  each  of  two  cells,    i  oltn- 
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drical  short  one  forming  the  stalk,  and  a  globu- 
lar one  above  it  containing  thei  poisonous  secre- 
tion. The  cclis  consist  of  frothy  liquid,  to- 
gether with  large  vacuoles,  and  are,  as  is  the 
rmiSj  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  beneath 
which  is   situated  a  fragrant   substance.      This 


lower  ones  are  drawn  out  at  some  length, 
and  are  broader  than  the  upper  cells,  but  they 
secrete  no  poisonous  substance.  Kamienski's 
interpretation  of  the  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal nature  of  the  hairs  of  these  species  of  Pri- 
mula is,  that  they  are  identical.    The  researches 


Fig.  ioi. — dasylikion  glaucophyllum  flowekinc   in  the  garden  of 
lady  theodore  guest,  at  templecombe. 


substance  forms  -it  the  top  of  the  hairs,  and  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  HANSTEEN  has  described 
as  occurring  in  Syringa  vulgaris;  and  is  exuded 
at  the  point  of  the  hairs  between  the  cuticle  and 
the  membrane  of  the  cell.  The  other  hairs 
resemble  these,  but  have  longer  stalks,  which 
consist  of  two,  three,   and   four   cells  ;   the   tw 


were  carried  out  in  dry  air  and  warmth,  moist 
air  and  warmth  ;  also  in  cold  air  and  moisture, 
and  in  other  methods,  in  order  to  show  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  poisonous  pn  perty  of  the  hairs.  The  re- 
sults  showed  that  the  formation  depended 
largely  on  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted,  and 


the  plants  were  more  free  from  the  irritating 
poison  when  grown  in  moist  warmth,  and  that 
in  dry  heat  or  under  cool  conditions  it  increased. 
These  facts  may  account  for  the  infrequent  com- 
plaints made  by  commercial  cultivators  who 
grow  their  plants  quickly,  as  compared  with 
private  gardeners  who  have  not  the  same  rea- 
sons for  developing  rapid  growth  in  their 
plants.  The  article  from  which  we  quote  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  a 
very  instructive  manner  with  figure?  oi 
poisonous  and  non-poisonous  hairs. 

Mr.  F.  Jordan.— We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
Mr.  F.  Jordan,  late  gardener  at  Impney  Hall. 
Droitwich,  and  writer  of  our  weekly  calendar  last 
year  on  the  cultivation  of  "  Fruits  Under  Glass," 
has  been  appointed  Gardener  to  Lord  Nunbur.n- 
Holme  at  Water  Priory,  York.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  on  many  occasions  Mr.  Jordan 
exhibited  fruit  from  Impney  and  met  with  gratify- 
ing success. 

Another  New  Tomato. — The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee,  on  September  25,  recom- 
mended another  Award  of  Merit  to  a  Tomato  of 
the  Duke  of  York  type.  It  was  named  Lye's 
Early  Gem,  but  as  the  fruits  were,  contrary  to 
custom,  removed  from  the  hall  early  in  the  day, 
we  were  not  able  to  describe  them  in  our  last  issue. 

New  Pest  on  Black  Currant  Leaves. — 
The  Black  Currant,  one  might  have  supposed,  was 
already  sufficiently  preyed  upon  by  the  destructive 
bud-mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  but  according  to  our 
correspondent.  .1/  C.  C. ,  a  new  pest  has  attacked 
theleavesol  the  plant.  lie  writes  as  follows: — 
"During  Septembei  thi  leaves  oi  Black  Currant 
bushes  in  a  garden  at  Haslemere  her-  i„ 
attacked  with  the  uredo  and  t< -It  utosporesof  a  fun- 
gus Cronartiumribicolum.  A  khowitisthe 
first  tune  of  its  appearance  in  Britain,  although  it  has 
nou  u  em  the  Continent,  perhaps, for acentury. 
led  liy  some  authors  that  the  .liaduuu 
form  is  produced  on  the  Weymouth  Pine.  The 
species  of  Cronartium  exhibit  a  peculiar  form  of 
teleutospore-sori ;  another  species  is  found  on  lea  s 
of  Paeony." 

Publications  Received.--.]     Concise   Handbook 
ten  Shrubs,  by  B.  M.  Gwyn  Lewis,  published  by 
Methuen  &  Co.,  price  3s.  6d. 


I  >ASYLIRION  GLAUCOPHYLLUM. 

The  Dasylirions  are  very  ornamental  plants  by 
reason  of  their  beautiful  linear,  drooping  foliage, 
which  forms  a  crowded  tuft,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  fig.  101.  They  are  very  suitable 
plants  for  sub-tropical  gardening,  or  for  decoration 
of  the  conservatory.  They  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  natives  of  Mexico,  and  belong  to  the 
same  natural  order  of  plants  as  the  Yuccas,  namely, 
Liliacea:,  which  plants  they  somewhat  superficially 
resemble.  One  of  the  commonest  species  met 
with  in  gardens  is  D.  glaucophyllum,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  the  plant  develops  its  tall  inflorescence. 
The  specimen  shown  at  fig.  101  was  flowered  in  the 
gardens  of  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  at  Inwood, 
Templecombe.  Her  ladyship  writes:  "I  enclose  a 
photograph  of  Dasylirion  glaucophyllum  in  flower. 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  informs  me  this  species 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  two  years 
ago.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  inf.orescence 
grew  is  astonishing.  On  Monday,  June  11,  the 
beginning  of  a  flower  stalk  was  first  noticed  :  in  a 
fortnight,  on  June  26,  it  had  grown  fully  16  feet, 
and  we  had  fears  it  would  grow  through  the  glass 
roof  of  the  conservatory.  However,  the  flower 
buds  around  the  stalks  began  to  thicken  quickly, 
when  the  growth  of  the  latter  became  less  rapid. 
By  July  1  it  had  completed  its  full  height  of  18  feet 
10  inches.  The  circumference  of  the  stalk  at  the 
lowest  point  was  only  6  inches,  but  at  the  thickest 
part,  where  it  was  closely  covered  with  flower  buds, 
it   measured    16   inche-    in    circumference.      The 
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individual  flowers  are  excessively  minute,  three- 
sided  in  shape,  exactly  like  the  calyx  of  the  tuberous 
rooting  Begonia.  They  are  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
triquetrous,  and  have  a  pistil  apparently  at  the 
apex,  with  inconspicuous  stamens  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  apetalous,  but  the  pistil  is  so 
minute  it  might  possibly  be  a  rudimentary  corolla. 
The  plant  during  the  summer  has  been  placed 
}ut  of  doors." 


PRIMULA     COCKBURNIANA. 

Owing  to  a  mischance,  a  figure  of  P.  tangutica 
was  given  in  our  last  issue  (fig.  96)  as  P.  Cockburn- 
iana.  We  hasten  to  remedy  the  error  by  giving  at 
fig.  102  an  illustration  of  the  true  P.  Cockburniana, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Primulas  by 
reason  of  its  orange-coloured  flowers. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. J 

Burbank  s  Giant  Prune. — 1  send  three  fruits 
of  "  Burbank's  Giant  Prune"  from  three-year- 
old  trees  in  my  nursery.  Several  of  the  trees 
carried  four  and  five  fruits  each,  which  certainly 
seems  to  promise  that  the  variety  will  be  a  good 
bearer  ;  the  tree  is  a  strong  and  shapely  grower 
and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  1  think  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  variety  to  follow  Monarch  and 
Pond's  Seedling,  as  it  is  later  than  these.  Geo. 
Pyne,  Denver  Nurseries,  Topsham,  Devon,  September 24, 
[The  fruits  are  rather  long,  not  broad,  purple  in 
colour,  and  rather  acid  to  the  palate.  They  are 
suitable  for  culinary  purposes.     Ed.] 

Tomato  Carters  Sunrise. — In  the  early 
part  of  tl"a  present  year  I  raised  plants  of  this 
variety  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
standard  varieties  and  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
wonderful  cropping  and  other  good  qualities  which 
Sunrise  was  said  to  possess.  As  the  result  of  this 
test  I  may  say  the  qualities  of  this  Tomato  were 
in  no  way  overrated  in  the  recommendations  with 
which  this  novelty  was  introduced.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  a  prodigious  cropper,  the  stems  being 
furnished,  from  within  6  or  9  inches  of  the  ground 
upwards,  with  large  clusters  of  from  9  to  13 
handsome  and  brightly  coloured  fruits.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  the  flesh  being  deep,  solid, 
and  fine  in  quality.  The  individual  fruits,  more- 
over, are  even  in  size  and  shape,  the  apex  or  crown 
of  fruit  being  in  every  case  scarcely  discernible. 
Sunrise  is  by  far  the  best  all-round  Tomato  among 
themany'that  I  have  grown,  and  lean  recommend 
it  to  all  who  cultivate  this  fruit  and  especially  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  grow  for  market.  H.  W. 
Waul,  Lime  House,  Rayleigh.     September  19,  1906. 

Suttons  Evergreen  Dwarf  Bean. — I  have 
grown  this  Bean  this  season  with  standard  varie- 
ties such  as  Canadian  Wonder,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Perfection,  and  it  has  been  far  superior  to  any  of 
them.  The  chief  quality  possessed  by  the  variety 
is  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bearing,  and  it 
produces  a  supply  of  deliciously  tender  pods  which 
keep  fresh  longer  than  those  of  any  of  the  older 
kinds.  It  is  ot  excellent  table  quality.  It  does 
well  grown  either  as  an  early,  mid-season,  or  late 
kind,  and  it  stands  drought  in  a  light,  sandy  soil 
better  than  any  other  Bean  known  to  me.  I  am 
sending  two  plants  from  a  batch  that  was  sown  on 
July  21,  from  which  we  have  been  gathering  for 
three  weeks.  G.  H  ,  Cavenham  Park,  Mildenhall. 
[The  plants  sent  were  still  in  bearing. — Ed.] 

Chrysanthemums.  —  I  called  at  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg's  Nurseries,  Hounslow, 
on  the  23th  ult.,  before  the  plants  were  removed 
into  their  winter  quarters.  The  frost  of  the  early 
morning  had  made  the  firm  busy,  and  the  move- 
able narrow-gauge  railway  with  the  handy  low 
trucks  was  being  worked  by  all  available  hands. 
There  were  20,000  pot  plants  to  be  removed  inside. 
The  plants  had  well-ripened  wood,  well  set  with 
buds,  and  most  of  the  plants  had  been  disbudded. 
They  therefore  appeared  very  promising  for  the 
production  of  suitable  blooms  for  marketing.  Of 
the  market  type  Moneymaker — of  which  the  firm 
lias  about  200  plants — is  among  the  best  of  the 
early  varieties.  The  flowers  are  white,  of  large 
size,  and  broad  petalled.  La  Triomphante,  in 
white,  pink,  yellow,  and  bronze  sports,  were  very 


prominent.  Of  Sunshine  there  was  a  batch  of 
5,000  plants,  some  of  them  having  nine  flower 
buds  on  each.  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  and  white, 
yellow,  and  terra-cotta  coloured  sports  were  good. 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Improved  Rye- 
croft,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Lord 
Brooke,  Western  King,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  Sou- 
venir de  Petite  Amie  are  all  favourite  varieties  for 
market  supply.     Stephen  Castle. 

Proposed  Federation  of  Gardeners1 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies. — The  forth- 
coming meeting  of  delegates  on  October  16th  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  at  4.15  p.m.  Mr.  Reid,  president 
of  the  Croydon  Society,  will  preside.  I  have  heard 
from  a  number  of  local  societies  who  are  sending 
delegates  to  the  meeting,  whilst  others  at  a  longer 
distance  from  London  write  me  approving  of  the 
proposal,  but  cannot  send  representatives  owing  to 
the  expense  of  travelling,  &c.      Harry  Boshier. 

An  Interesting  Rock  Garden. — I  have  seen 
many  good  rockeries  and  have  constructed  some, 
but  the  one  at  Swaylands  House  Gardens,  Pens- 
hurst,  Kent,  is  beyond  anything  of  the  same  kind 
known  to  me.  Mr.  Hosier,  the  gardener,  told  me 
that  nearly  £80, COO  had  been  spent  on  this  rock 
garden  alone.  It  was  begun  in  1891  and  was 
finished  about  four  years  ago,  and  more  than 
8,000  varieties  of  plants  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
The  gardens  at  Swaylands  House  are  very  large 
and  extremely  beautilul.  W.  Earp,  Bay  ham  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Rare  British  Fungus— Latticed  Stink- 
horn. — I  have  just  received  intimation,  and 
verification,  of  the  appearance  of  Clathrus  .  an- 
cellatus  in  a  garden  at  Truro  during  the  past 
June  and  July.  It  was  stated  to  range  from  the 
size  of  a  pheasant's  to  that  of  an  ostrich's  egg. 
"  The  shape  of  a  puff  ball,  only  not  solid,  but  just 
a  network.  It  was  orange  in  colour  outside,  and 
bright  red  inside."  It  came  up  undera  Datura  and 
some  shrubs  in  a  dry,  sunny  border.  This  fungus 
has  only  rarely  been  found  in  this  country,  and 
mostly  in  the  south,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
at  Torquay,  and  is  certainly  of  a  most  singular 
and  beautiful  form,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in 
"  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  British  Fungi,"  plate 
19,  and  also  fig.  3  on  Worthington  Smith's  sheet 
of  "Poisonous  Fungi."  It  is  reputed  to  be  a 
virulent  poison,  and  is  extremely  foetid.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  September  29,  1906. 

Some  Effects  of  the  Extreme  Heat  on 
Vegetation. — The  summer  of  1906  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  known 
in  this  part  of  Kent.  During  the  three  months, 
June,  July,  and  August,  4'09  inches  of  rain  was 
registered,  with  four  registrations  in  the  month  of 
September  amounting  to  1-30  inches.  But, 
although  the  past  summer  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  phenomenally  dry,  it  has  surely  shown  a 
maximum  of  sunshine  over  any  corresponding 
period  of  three  months  for  many  years.  For  the 
past  three  weeks  leaves  have  been  falling  from  the 
Elm,  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Ash  in  great  numbers, 
and  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
older  trees,  many  of  which  are  almost  bare  of 
foliage.  Vegetation  during  the  first  week  in 
September  presented  an  appearance  such  as  is 
usually  seen  a  month  later,  for  the  foliage  was 
down  and  lying  in  drifts.  Pears  on  south  walls 
are  disfigured  with  sun  blisters  that  range  in  size 
from  a  sixpence  to  a  five  shilling  piece,  and  these 
fruits  generally  ha\e  not  grown  to  their  normal 
size  by  one-third.  The  flavour  in  Pears  this  season 
should  be  very  good,  and  unless  the  drought  has 
caused  a  high  percentage  of  grittiness  in  the  flesh, 
the  majority  should  be  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  most  exacting  consumer.  The  general 
appearance  of  many  of  the  fruit  plantations  is 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  see  at  least  three 
weeks  later.      //.  H.,  Maidstone,  September  18,  1906. 

The  past  summer  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  driest  for  many  years,  and 
the  remarks  on  "Kain"  (p.  212)  will  no  doubt 
have  been  of  much  interest  to  many  readers. 
In  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire  this  summer 
people  have  been  obliged  to  go  three  miles  to 
obtain  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  doubt- 
less many  of  our  large  towns  have  had  a  con- 
siderably reduced  supply.  The  effects  of  the 
dry  summer  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens,  and 
nearly  all  the  vegetable  crops,  including  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower,  Turnip,  Lettuce,  Spinach, 
Peas,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  others  have  presented 
a  semi-starved  appearance.  Violet  plants,  of 
the  single  varieties  growing  on  south  and  west 
borders,    present    a    crippled    appearance,   red 


spider  having  almost  ruined  them ;  but  the 
double  varieties  on  an  east  border  that  is  parti- 
ally shaded  by  tall  Elm'  trees  have  not  suttered 
to  any  great  extent.  This  teaches  one  a  useful 
lesson.  Few  plants  suffer  more  quickly  in  a 
dry  season  than  Violets,  and  a  partial  shading 
is  really  necessary  for  them,  especially  during 
such  a  dry  season  as  the  past,  to  obtain  *. 
bountiful  supply  of  flowers  during  winter  and 
early  spring.  On  the  farm  similar  failure  must 
be  chronicled.  Mangolds  had  their  foliage  yel- 
low by  the  middle  of  August,  while  Swedes  and 
common  Turnips  are  much  below  their  normal 
size  at  Michaelmas.  Pasture  lands  appear  al- 
though they  have  been  without  rain  for  six 
months,  and  scarcely  a  green  blade  of  grass  is 
to  be  seen,  except  on  the  marshes  or  on  very 
low-lying  ground.  The  corn  crop  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good,  and  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  which  will  partly  recoup 
the  farmer  for  the  partial  failure  of  his  root 
crops.  Up  to  September  26,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  20.19  inches  of  rain  have 
been  registered  here,  the  month  of  July  proving 
the  driest.  In  the  year  1905,  18J  inches  were  re- 
corded for  a  similar  period,  so  that  we  have  had 
close  upon  2£  inches  more  rain  this  year  than 
we  had  last,  July  of  that  year  proving  the  driest 
month  with  only  half  an  inch.  /.  Mayni, 
Bicton. 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  Lawrance. — The  new 
Zonal  Pelargonium  "  Mrs.  Lawrance  "  appears 
to  be  gaining  popularity.  It  has  been  mentioned 
in  all  the  Covent  Garden  Market  reports,  both 
in  trade  papers  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
It  is  the  best  variety  I  have  grown,  being  more 
compact  and  free-flowering  in  habit  than  "Den- 
mark.'' The  flowers  also  last  longer  and  are  of 
a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink.  It  was  raised 
by  a  young  nurseryman  named  Lawrance,  a 
school  friend  of  mine,  who  was  at  the  time 
about  to  be  married,  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Ltd., 
of  Dover,  who  first  recognised  the  merit  of  the 
new  variety,  named  it  after  the  future  Mrs. 
Lawrance.  Some  hitch  occurred  in  the  matri- 
monial engagement,  and  young  Lawrance  gave 
up  his  business  and  left  the  country,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  there  is  still  no  "  Mrs.  Lawrance." 
The  plant  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
"  Maggie  Hollock  "  and  "  Hermione."  Collegian, 
Kent. 

Nymph/ea  zanzibarensis  rosea.  —  This 
beautiful  rose-coloured  Water  Lily,  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November 
25,  1905,  from  Lord  Rothschild's  gardens,, 
Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dye),  has 
been  almost  continuously  in  bloom  in  the 
warm  Lily  tanks  at  Tring  Park.  It  proves 
to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
free-flowering  varieties,  but  is  also  a  very  frevs 
grower.  One  of  the  plants  now  in  flower  was 
from  seed  gathered  just  a  year  ago.  The  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  observed  the  first 
leaves  seven  months  ago,  and  the  first  to  bloom 
is  now  in  flower  well  within  the  year  from  sow- 
ing. There  is  variety  of  tint  in  the  seedlings, 
but  none  have  as  yet  proved  finer  than  the  origi- 
nal illustrated.  The  Nymphaja  tanks  have 
many  other  fine  varieties  in  bloom,  from  white 
to  blue  and  rose.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
magenta-rose  coloured  is  N.  O'Marana,  whicli 
is  large,  broad-petalled  and  much  like  N.  gigan- 
tea  in  shape.     /.   O'B. 

The  Proposed  Champion  Vegetable 
Class. — On  p.  215  Nous  verrons  credits  me  with 
"  asking  for  something  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  in  inviting  the  Shrewsbury  authorities  to 
provide  a  special  class  for  the  vegetable  cham- 
pions." Surely  he  is  aware  that  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  simply  lent  my  support  to  the 
suggestion  of  A.  D.  He  also  suggests  that  I 
must  have  forgotten  the  Chiswick  and  Edin- 
burgh classes  which  were  provided  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  ask  Nous  vcrrons  in  what  sense  were 
either  of  these  considered  as  championships? 
These  classes  were  provided  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  good  prizes  offered,  and  were  sternly 
competed  for  in  both  instances  by  many  of  the 
best  growers,  but  no  suggestion  was  made  in 
the  schedules  of  either  being  championships. 
Nous  verrons'  remarks  would  almost  lead  one  to 
infer  that  they  were  failures,  instead  of  which 
they  were  voted  by  the  judges  and  Press  alike 
as  the  finest  exhibits  of  vegetables  that  had 
been  shown  up  to  that  time.  Nous  verrons  con- 
siders the  suggestion  of  a  vegetable  champion- 
ship as  extraordinary,  and  also  finds  fault  with 
the  best  growers  when  they  compete  in  classes 
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'or  which  their  seedsmen  offer  the  prizes,  but 
they  do  not  happen  to  meet  each  other.  Does 
Nous  verrons  suggest  that  these  growers^should 
come  to  some  arrangement  that  they  each  get 
their  seeds  from  one  or  two  firms  in  order  that 
they  should  meet  in  competition?  This  is 
exactly  what  they  would  have  to  do  to  meet  thaj 
idea,  or  otherwise  get  seeds  from  all  of  them; 
which  would  be  ridiculous.  For  my  part,  I 
would  sooner  give  up  exhibiting  than  have  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  Nous  verrons  asks 
how  many  would  compete  in  such  a  class. 
\\  i  11,  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be  well  competed 
for,  and  all  the  best  growers  would  be  honour- 


treated  to  exceedingly  high  culture,  their  true 
character  becomes  somewhat  altered,  and  if 
selected  to  a  particular  type  according  to  the 
exhibitor's  own  ideas,  they  may  seem,  and 
reasonably  seem,  quite  another  variety,  and  yet 
be  perfectly  true  to  name.  The  exhibitor  may 
then  be  blamed  for  his  honesty.     James  Gibson. 

To  me  it  seems  hard  on  the  Shrewsbury 

Society  when  we  find  even  Mr.  Beckett  bewail- 
ing its  want  of  liberality  in  not  providing  a  class 
of  such  magnitude  as  would  satisfy  these  cham- 
pions. Perhaps  the  committee  is  waiting  to 
beat  what  sum  in  Drizes  will  satisfy  competi- 
tors !     H.    W.    W.   "shows    what    liberality     is 
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ably  bound  to  enter  or  lose  their  reputation. 
He  need  not  fear  of  it  being  a  one-man  show  ; 
besides,  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
manyof  the  older  growers  to  compete  there  and 
relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  competing  in  the 
smaller  classes,  thus  giving  greater  encourage- 
ment to  beginners,  of  whom  there  are  too  few. 
The  suggestion  that  all  vegetables  staged  should 
bo  correctly  named  is  exactly  what  we  find  in 
nearly  all  schedules,  and  is  nothing  new.  It  is 
another  thing,  however,  to  name  them  correctly 
and  to  get  the  general  public  to  believe  they  are 
correct,  and  it  requires  moie  than  the  mere 
naming  to  make  them  believe  that  Cranston's 
Excelsior  Onion  is  not  Ailsa  Craig,  or  vice 
versa ;  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  the  Alderman, 
Perfection  Tomato,  Eclipse  or  the  Polegate,  and 
so  on.     I  venture  to  say  that  such  varieties,  if 


shown  at  Shrewsbury  in  respect  to  vegetables. 
There  are  a  number  of  classes  in  open  com- 
petition at  this  society's  show,  and  who  provides 
them  is  surely  quite  immaterial  to  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Beckett  admits  that  the  vegetables  generally- 
seen  at  Shrewsbury  are  of  an  extraordinary 
character  ;  hence  my  surprise  that  Mr.  Gibson 
seemed  dissatisfied.  This  correspondence  illus- 
trates how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  exhibitors. 
At  Shrewsbury  there  are  more  classes,  more 
value  offered  in  prizes,  and  the  finest  produce, 
yet  a  drastic  alteration  is  required.  I  may  well 
sign  myself  Nous  verrons.  Yes,  I  well  remem- 
ber the  Chiswick  and  Edinburgh  shows,  and 
know  also  what  little  chance  a  small  grower 
had  at  either  place.  Classes  should  be  reserved 
for  smaller  growers.  The  public  would  be 
equally    well    interested    in    seeing    Mr.    Brown 


stage  a  collection  from  his  two-acre  plot  as  they 
would  be  in  witnessing  the  display  of  the  giants 
from  their  ten-acre  fields.  No  one  will  deny 
that  it  is  all  a  question  of  money  and  space  in 
the  production  of  choice  vegetables.  Mr. 
Beckett  says :  "  I  decided  to  compete  for  the 
two  classes,  etc.,  immediaiely  the  schedule  was 
issued."  Will  Mr.  Beckett  iell  us  if  he  kept  his 
decision  a  secret,  or  did  he  tell  his  exhibitor 
friends  of  his  intention?  If  he  will  take  tho 
public  into  his  confidence  now,  they  can  judg 
for  themselves.  Now,  as  to  the  wrong  labelling 
of  some  of  the  dishes,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
Mi.  Beckett  does  not  infer  that  wrong  naming 
has  never  been  practised.  This  is  surely  a  tacit 
admission  that  such  is  done  (of  course  I  do  not 
say  by  himself)  ;  but  mark  the  word  he  uses — 
practised.  Surely  there  is  great  similarity  in 
many  varieties,  and  even  Mr.  Beckett,  with  his 
vast  experience,  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
sometimes  where  Tweedledum  ends  and  Twee- 
dledee  begins?  Does  Mr.  Beckett  think  there 
is  as  much  similarity  in  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
iln mums  as  there  is  in  Tomatos  or  even  in 
Runner  Beans  or  Onions?     Nous  verrons. 

The  Ray  Asters. — This  is  one  of  those  very 
pretty  varieties  of  the  summer  annual  Asters 
which  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  and 
ially  where  Asters  are  grown  for  cutting. 
Ih.  petals  or  rays  are  rolled  up  at  the  margins 
as  in  the  so-called  "thread"  Chrysanthemums, 
to  which  the  flowers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  : 
and  the  first  flowers  begin  to  expand  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  llerr.  F. 
Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  endeavouring  to  raise  an  earlier 
flowering  variety,  and  he  has  at  last  raised  that 
which  he  rightly  names  the  July  Strahlen 
(Ray)  Aster,  which  begins  to  bloom  the  first 
\v«ek  in  that  month,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time 
in  perfection  of  bloom.  The  colours  thus  far 
raised  by  Herr  Roemer  are  light  blue,  white, 
and  pale  pink,  to  which  he  hopes  to  add  salmon 
pink  and  cinnabar  carmine.  Some  flowers  in 
all  three  colours,  that  I  saw  in  a  Norfolk  gar- 
den, pleased  me  greatly.    F.  M. 

Scarcity  of  Dessert  Apples. — For  the 
dessert  alter  Worcester  Pearmain  is  finished 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  desirable  Apples. 
Previously  we  have  Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  all  of  which 
posst-ss  that  most  desirable  point  for  commercial 
purpose— rich  colour.  After  these  there  is  a 
laok  of  variety  until  King  of  the  Pippins  is 
ready  at  the  end  of  October.  I  am  aware  there 
are  two  or  three  that  may  be  supposed  to  fill 
the  gap,  such  as  Duchess's  Favourite  and  Sum- 
mer Golden  Pippin,  but  these  are  much  too 
small  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  fruiterer.  At  one 
time  I  had  great  faith  in  Benoni  and  planted  it 
.  but  I  regret  to  say  it  is  much  too  shy 
in  bearing  to  be  of  value,  although  of  a  desir- 
able tone  of  flavour,  and  ripening  quite  at  the 
right  time — end  of  September.  Ben's  Red  I 
have  fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
value  it  highly.  It  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  is 
richly  coloured,  and  of  satisfactory  flavour.  If 
this  Apple  could  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities just  now  it  would  be  a  desirable  variety. 
Langley  Pippin  is  another  good  Apple,  and 
.  a  few  davs  before  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  desirable  market 
Apple.  James  Grieve  is  said  to  be  of  a  desir- 
able character.  Sufficient  can  hardly  be  known 
of  it  yet  to  warrant  its  being  largely  planted. 
King  Pippin  is  an  excellently  flavoured  variety, 
but  too  small.  The  catalogue  I  have  in  front 
of  me  contains  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  varieties,  and  even  then  there  is  not 
what  is  exactly  required  at  this  season.  It  is 
not  so  with  kitchen  varieties,  for  in  these  there 
is  abundant  choice  of  varieties  having  excellent 
quality  even  in  September  and  October.  E. 
Molyneux. 


The  Late  Dean  Hole. — A  memorial  to  the 
late  Dean  Hole  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  on  the  29th 
ult.  The  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  late  Dean  in  statuary  marble.  He  is 
represented  in  his  robes  with  eyes  closed  and 
hands  clasped,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  wreath  of  his 
favourite  Roses.  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.R.A  ,  is 
the  sculptor  of  the  memorial,  which  rests  upon  an 
altar  base  of  alabaster  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  F.S.A. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

September  28. — A  deputation  from  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  visited  Wisley 
Gardens  on  the  28th  ult.  to  examine  Potatos 
and  Kales.  The  trial  of  Potatos,  although  a 
very  extensive  one,  has  proved  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, arising  from  spring  cold  and  summer 
drought,  and  in  selecting  trom  the  large  col- 
lection a  few  varieties  to  be  presented  in  a 
cooked  condition  to  the  full  committee  on  the 
Bth  inst.,  the  deputation  wish  in  no  way  to 
reflet  t  on  others,  but  simply  to  show  that  under 
existing  conditions  these  few  were  the  best. 
Several  well-known  varieties  previously  certifi- 
cated were  seen  in  good  form  also.  The  selected 
ones  are  Klondyke,  Alpha,  Russett  Queen,  Cot- 
quering  Hero,  The  Scott,  Breydon's  Crompton, 
Dr.  Gillespie,  Ardcairn  Beauty,  and  the  popular 
Up-to-date,  a  splendid  variety  which,  oddly- 
enough,  has  not  yet  received  an  award. 

If,  however,  the  Potato  trial  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  of  Winter  Kales  is  exceptionally 
rine.  Under  no  conditions  could  better  exam- 
ples in  great  quantity  be  seen.  The  Kales 
include  the  well-known  So  tch  types,  tall  and 
dwarf  Arctic  Kales,  green  and  purple,  these 
latter  showing  exceptional  merit,  the  broad- 
ieaved  or  Chou  de  Milan  type,  Asparagus,  Breda, 
Cottagers,  and  others.  Whilst  some  few  were 
just  now  exhibiting  special  excellence  of  sfc  i 
and  quality  in  growth  and  leafage^  it  was  agreed 
that  no  true  test  of  the  merits  of  any  one  variety 
as  a  winter  green  could  be  furnished  until  the 
winter  was  well  advanced,  as,  apart  from  pro- 
ductiveness, capacity  to  withstand  s  yen 
weather  and  fogs  v. as  an  important  featui 

Scientific  Committee. 

September  25. — Present:  Mr.  G.  Massee, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.1I.  (in  the  chair);  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes,  G.  Nich 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  -G.  S.  Saunders,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  J.  Douglas,  W.  B.  Hemsley,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Diseased  Tris  from  Romsey. — Mr.  Massee  re- 
ported that  the  disease  of  Iris  referred  to  him  at 
the  lcisi  meeting  was  due  to  the  fungus  lletero- 
sporium  gracile  (Saccardo).  The  best  treatment 
-  I  i  spi  i)  early  in  the  season  with  dilute  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Other  fungicides  seem  to  be  of 
no  avail  against  this  fungus.  Injured  leaves 
Id  be  cleared  away,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  return  "I  the  disease  next  season  ;  probably 
even  with  these  precautions  the  disease  will 
recur. 

In  jury  U'  Chrysanthemum  Leaves. — Mr.  Holmes 
showed  leaves  of  Chrysanthemum  having  pale 
brown  patches  and  lines  upon  them,  particu- 
larly near  the  midrib.  Mr.  Sacmuks  took  them 
for  further  examination. 

Montbrelias  Vying. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles 
showed  some  further  specimens  of  dying  Mont- 
bretias similar  to  those  shown  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, in  which  the  first  symptom  of  trouble  is  the 
browning  of  the  leaves.  The  disease  appears  to 
be  i  physiological  one,  no  specific  organism, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  having  been  found 
ii  iated  with  it. 

Hint  on  Plum  Leaves. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  showed 
ho  t  oi  Plum  very  badly  infested  with  the 
Plum  ii  t,  I'u  cinia  pruni.  No  leaves  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  through  the 
winter,  as  upon  these  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
hibernate,  and  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with 
a  fungicide  m  the  spring. 

"  Whe,  Sweet    William. — Mr.    Douglas 

also  showed  on  behalf  of  Rev.  W.  Wilks  an  in- 
florescence of  Sweet  William,  in  which  all  the 
flowers  were  malformed  as  in  the  "Wheatear" 
Carnation  ;  the  bracts  being  repeated  again  and 
;igain  at  the  expense  of  the  flower. 

Black  Fungus  on  Apple  Leaves. — Apple  leaves 
•covered  by  a  black,  sooty  material  were  received 
from  l.i  tmerl  in,  Norwich.  The  cause  of  the 
appearance  was  the  presence  of  a  species  of 
ago  upon  the  leaves,  a  fungus  which  grows 
upon  the  honeydew  formed  through  the  attacks 
of  aphis.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping 
the  aphis  in  check.  The  variety  King  of  the 
Pippins  was  the  one  chiefly  attacked. 

Apples  ami  Wasps. — Rev.   Prof.  G.  IIexslow 

<ent    some    Apple    skins    loft    after    wasps    had 

■      whole  of  the  cellular  tissue,  aban- 


doning the  core  and  particles  of  gut  which 
formed  a  layer  at  the  bottom.  Alter  falling 
from  the  tree  the  skins  became  the  domiciles  of 
earwigs.  He  also  sent  the  following  note : 
"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  presence  of 
'gr:t'  disclosed  by  the  wasps  not  being  able  to 
eat  it  (but  undiscoverable  to  us  human  beings, 
being  too  small),  proves  the  last  differentiation 
between  Apples  and  Pears  to  go  !  I  take  it  that 
'  grit '  is  the  degraded  state  of  an  original  stone 
fruit ;  the  cores  being  the  internal  lining  only 
of  the  carpels.  In  a  Pear  which  has  decayed  the 
grit  is  clustered  round  the  five  carpels,  resem- 
bling that  of  other  stone  fruits  ;  but  in  Apples  it 
has  degraded  so  much  further  that  only  wasps 
can  discover  it  !  "  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee agreed  with  Dr.  Masters,  who  wrote  :  "  This 
is  a  most  ingenious  idea ;  but  as  the  '  grit '  or  ' 
mechanical  tissue  in  a  Pear  is  not  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  carpels,  but  diffused  in 
the  parenchyma,  and  especially  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis,  I  cannot  quite  see  how  it  can  be  phylo- 
genetically  connected  with  the  stone.  The  '  grit ' 
is  an  integral  portion  of  the  fruit  branch,  not  of 
the  carpels. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  3,  4. — The  early  autumn  exhibition 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  foregoing  dates 
in  the  Crystal"  Palace,  Sydenham.  The  number 
of  entries  and  the  displays  generally  were  equal 
to  those  of  former  years,  notwithstanding  the 
very  exceptional  weather  of  the  past  summer. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Scottish  exhibi- 
tors met  with  much  success  in  the  classes  for 
flowers  from  the  open.  Among  several  seedling 
varieties,  four  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain 
the  Society's  First-Class  Certificate,  and  these 
will  be  found  described  bcl.  v. 

Group  Classes. 

(  lass  1  called  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect,  to  be  shown  hi  the  form  of 
.i  half-circle,  and  to  occupy  an  area  of  II  Eeei 
by  7  feet.  Suitable  decorative  foliage  plants 
were  allowed  in  the  group.  Mr.  Howe  (gr.  to 
Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common)  had 
the  better  of  two,  the  other  competitor  being 
Mr.  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  who  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Howe  staged  tall 
plants  of  large  flowering  Japanese  varieties — 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mi..  A.  H.  Lee,  Geo.  Mileham, 
&c,  among  which  were  interspersed  Ferns, 
Palms,  Asparagi  .  &c.,  while  Mr.  Foster  had 
dwarfer  plants  of  yellow  and  white  Niveum 
intermixed,  and  relieved  with  decorative  foliage 
subjects. 

(inly  une  exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  a  class 
fin  12  pot  plants  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, this  being  shown  by  Messrs.  Wei  i  s  & 
Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  but,  as  the  majority  of 
the  flowers  were  unopened,  it  only  received  the 
2nd   prize. 

i  'n   Blooms. 

The  principal  i  lass  for  cut  blooms  was  that 
for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in 
not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  not  more  than  two 
flowers  of  any  one  kind  to  be  included.  Two 
groups  only  were  staged,  and  these  were  put  up 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton  (gr.  to  T.  L.  BOYD,  Esq., 
North  Frith,  Tonbridge,  Kent)  and  Mr.  G.  Hal- 
sey  (gr.  to  Mrs,  Jeremiah  Lyon,  Riddings 
Court,  Caterham  Valley),  who  were  awarded  the 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The 
premier  collection  included  some  good  flowers, 
notably  those  of  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mrs.  H. 
Emmerton,  Mrs.  T.  Dalton,  Mafeking  Hero, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Alice  Byron,  and  Bessie 
Godfrey.  The  2nd  prize  collection  contained 
good  specimens  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham  (a  fine, 
full  flower),  General  Ilutton,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton. 

The  smaller  class  fJf  12  Japanese  blooms  was 
contested  by  four  competitors.  The  quality  of 
the  best  three  exhibits  in  this  class  was  very 
good,  the  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Mease  (gr. 
tn  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead)  being 
a  remarkably  fine  dozen,  and  these  were  awarded 
the  1st  prize.  A  magnificent  flower  of  Mrs.  W. 
Knox  (sulphur  yellow)  deserves  special  mention, 
although  Eric  Crossley,  President  Viger, 
Sappho,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham, 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  A.  R. 
Knight  were  also  remarkably  good.  2nd.  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson  (gr.  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlestone)  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  (gr.  to 
E.  Woemalt,  Esq.,  Grass  Park  Hous  •,  ['"inch- 
ley,  No. 


Vase   Clas 

The  class  for  two  vases,  each  containing  12 
blooms  of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
decorated  witn  suitable  foliage,  brought  forth  a 
good  display,  although  not  so  large  as  might 
be  wished.  Three  growers  competed,  the  pre- 
mier award  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  KlRKWOOD  for 
very  fine  quality  flowers,  relieved  with  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  '"yperus 
longifolia,  Arundo  donax,  Ferns,  &c.  :ind,  Mr. 
G.  Halsev,  with  slightly  smaller  flowers,  thai 
were  very  bright  in  colour. 

The  best  12  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pom- 
pon Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  vases,  in  not 
tewer  than  eight  varieties,  were  shown  by  Mr.  1.. 
F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  who  had  larger  flowers 
than  the  other  exhibitor,  Mr.  D.  B.  Cham.. 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  X.,  who  secured  the 
2nd  prize.  Mr.  Such  had  Anastasia  [rosy  purple, 
very  finely  coloured),  Yellow  I.efort,  Blushing 
Bride,  Mrs.  Sellv  irnse  pink),  &c. 

Chrysanthemums  erom  the  Open. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  border  varie- 
ties from  the  open,  the  one  for  a  dozen  bunches 
of  flowers  that  were  not  disbudded,  the  other 
for  a  similar  number  of  bunches  disbudded. 

In  the  first-named  class  good  competition  was 
seen,  and  six  exhibits  filled  a  long  table.  The 
two  principal  prizes  were  carried  off  by  Scotch 
growers,  Mr.  John  Smeli.il,  Pansy  Gardens, 
Busby,  and  Mr.  George  Bowness,  Riverside 
Nursery,  Busby,  who  won  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
respectively.  The  flowers  from  this  town  were 
certainly  ahead  oi  any  of  the  others  seen  in 
this  class,  clue,  no  doubt,  to  the  heavier  rain- 
fall experienced  in  Scotland  this  summer.  Mr. 
Smm.lie  had  Nina  Blick  (bronzej,  White  Massee 
(really  a  shade  of  yellow),  Goacher's  Crin  m, 
Polly  (bronzy  yellow),  Improved  Massee  (verj 
fin: ,,  Mrs.  Baird,  .\  c. 

A  vase  ul  Km  des  Hl.un  s  and  another  of  Nina 
Blick.inMr.  Boyvxess's  group,  wen    oi  i  i 

merit.     3rd,   Mr.    1  .   Brazier,   Caterham  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery,  Caterham. 

Not  so  many  groups  were  seen  in  the  class 
for  disbudded  If overs,  four  exhibits  beii 
staged;  and  oi  these  that  shown  by  Messrs.  \Y. 
Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  easily  nil- 
distanced  the  others  in  point  oi  quality.  h 
had  some  splendid  flowers,  their  size  b.ing  r.- 
markable.  Pale  Rose,  Polly  (incurved,  bnnz  ), 
Lily,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Mytchett's  Pet  (red- 
dish brown),  and  Jimmie  ar"  some  of  the  best 
examples.  The  only  fault  we  had  to  find  with 
this  group  was  in  the  manner  of  its  staging,  the 
bunches  were  too  crowded,  and  were  not  suffi- 
ciently  elevated. 

A.MA  1  El  us'    (  Xasses. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens  (gr,  to  \\  II.  Stone,  Esq  , 
Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham)  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  a  class  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums in  distinct  varieties,  and  he  was 
awarded  the   1st   prize. 

Better  response  was  seen  in  the  class  for  12 
bunches  of  early-flowering  Japanese  varieties] 
the  1st  prize  being  secured  by  Mr.  A.  HoGGAN, 
Busby,  near  Glasgow,  although  the  2nd  prize  ex- 
hibit ran  close  for  premier  position.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  224,  High  Street, 
Slough.  Mr.  Hoggan  also  won  in  the  class  (m 
12  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompon  Chrysan- 
themums,  in  bunches  of  five  blooms. 

Decorative  ''lasses. 

Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  arrange  1 
the  best  decorated  table  in  the  open  classi  ii 
and  she  also  showed  the  best  three  epergnes  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  Class  12,  the  best  1 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  othejj 
foliage,  the  best  hand-basket  of  flowers  othei 
than  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses,  and  the  best 
hand-basket,  of  autumn  foliage  and' berries  from 
the  open.  Mr.  C.  Conn.  Birmingham, 
the  best  table  decoration  in  the  Amateurs' 
Classes. 

(  'eri ikicatep  Flowers 

Mrs.  J.  W .  Scott. — An  ivory  white  market 
variety  of  considerable  size.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  globular  in  shape.  The  growths  at- 
tain to  a  height  of  about  4  feet  6  inches,  ami 
they  are  said  to  be  very  free  in  flowering;  it  '< 

claimed   that   some   of   the   plants   have   c. 

two    dozen    good   blooms.      Shown    by    Mi 
Lowe  &  Shawyer,   Oxbridge. 

Tapis  de  Neige. — A  pure  white  decorative 
variety.  It  was  shown  as  a  pot  plant,  without 
disbudding.    The  height  is  about  2  feet  6  im  h     . 
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and  the  growtr.s  are  crowned  with  a  profusion 
,1  flowers.  Shown  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones, 
l.cwisham. 

Hector. — A    decorative    variety,    with    nai 
Horets  of  a  soft  pmk  shade.     Shown  by  Mr.   G. 
ess,  Busby,  X.I3. 

dsmith. — A  Japanese  seedling 
from  Mrs.  V.  W.  Vallis.  The  florets  are  excep- 
ii  ii  ally  long;  some  of  the  longer  were  almost 
i  foot  in  length.  The  colour  is  sulphur  yellow. 
The  flowers  as  shown  were  very  large,  and  the 
centres  had  many  undeveloped  florets.  Shown 
bv  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co. 

Non-Competitive  Groups. 

Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  Hither  (Ireen,  Lewisham, 
1  an  attractive  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
interspersed  with  perennial  A-ters.  Blooms  oi 
Mrs.  W.  Knox  (sulphur  yellow)  and  of  Mis. 
A.  I  Miller  (white)  were  remarkably  fi 
(Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  Yauc  V.  Such,  Royal  Berk- 
shire Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  displayed  a  num- 
ber of  border  Chrysanthemums  in  the  best  varie- 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.)  Messrs.  T.  S.  Wake, 
Ll  I  .   Ware's   Nursery,   leltham,  showed  a  very 

exhibit     of     Chrysanthemums,     Dal 
tuberous-rooting    Begonias    (very    fine),    i  . 
tions,  Pentstemons,  Sc.     (Gold  Medal.)     Mr.  S. 
\i    iiimer,    Kowledge,    Farnham,    Surrey,    ex- 
hibit! 'I  popular  varieties  of  winter-flower  i  'arna- 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.)    Mr.  Frank  Brazier, 
Caterham     Hardy    Plant     Nursery,     Caterham, 
howed    hardy    flowers,    Dahlias,    Chrysanthe- 
mums, &c.     (Large  Silver-Gilt  Medal,  i     Mi 
In  on  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  V 
exhibited  flowers  and  plants   of   American   Car- 
3.     (Small     Silver     Medal.)       Messrs.     J. 
I  in    ,v  Sox,  West   Norwood,   London,  staged  a 
lar   group   of   pot     Chrysanthemums,    and 
of    tuberous-rooting     Begonias.       (1 
Silver    Medal.)     Messrs.    Hobbies,    Ltd.,     Den 
ham,     S'orfolk,     staged     Dahlias,     Chrysanthe- 
.  and  Roses.   (Silver-Gilt  Medal.)    Messrs. 
Wells   &   Co.,    Merstham,    Surrey,    arranged    a 
diamond-shaped  grotip  of  border  and  Jap 
Chrysanthemums  i  i  exceptional  quality.      Gold 
I.)     Messrs.    J.    (  heal    ,v    Si  ins,    ( 'raw  li  (  . 
■Indited  single,    Pompon,   and   Cactus    Dahlias 
Ind  hardy  flow  ei  >.     |  Large  Sih  ei   Medal.) 


ivi  a  r  k  e  t  s. 
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THE    WEATHER   IN   WEST    HERTS. 

udut  rain.  -   I  lie  days  d  ere  all 

1  ii  in,  and  two  of  thi    nights  very  warm.     Previously  there 

"i  I  •  i  n  .i  good  man;  .  old  nights,  and  on  one  of  these  the 

ed  thermometer  indicated  live  degrees  of  frost— the 

;    cold  as  yet   this  autumn.     The  ground  has  again 

' '    warm,    the    temperature    at    1    foot   deej 

'ii'  i  degrees,  and  at  2  feet  deep  four  dogrees,  higher  than 

■liable.    After  nearly  a  fortnight  of  dry  weather  there 

game  two  consecutive  days  which  were  exceptionally  wet, 

thi   fall     ii  eai  h  of  those  days  amounting  to  an  inch— a  very 

urrence  at  any  period  of  the  year.  '  It  is  sninewh.it 

ible  that  in  su  ison  there  should  havi  been 

; '     isions  when  the  rainfall    Las   been   exceptionally 

Hi.    first  took  place  on  June  28,  when  then 
record    fall    of  2i   inches,    and  the  other  on    the   two    In 

'oi     .'I    the   presenl    nth,   »  hi  n  2   ini  hes    i.  II       !  ,1 

these  two  amounts  togi  ther,  do  the 

fall  oi  three  days  only,  the  amount  of  rain  which  then 
fell  is  nearly  2  inches  m  excess  of  the  total  rainfall 
n  July,  August,  and  September  taken  together.  To 
Ihe  difference  at  this  season  of  the  effect  on  per- 
'  ilation    of    uncropped    soil,    and    that    on    which    short 

||       is   growing,    it    may   be  stated    that   during   thi 

wei  1    less  than  half  a  gallon  of  rain-water  came  through  the 

tinl.  .1  soil  percolation  gauge,  whereas  as  much  assixgallons 

found  its  way  through  the  2*  feet  of  soil  in  the  bare  soil 

The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  nearly  fii  hours  a 

i   2*  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  tin's  season. 

nJs  have  been   mostly  light,  but  on  two  nights  the 

se  and  thegusts  were  for  a  time  rather  strong.     The 

mean     urn  nnt  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock"  in  the 

afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantitj  fur  that  hour  by 

li  pel  cent. 

I   MRER. 

arm,  dry  ami  sunny.— In  the  last  twenty  years 

have  been  only  three  Septembers  warmer  than  that 

i  lus  year.    The  highest  temperature,  92',  was  a  very 

remarkable  one,  being  the  highest  yet  recorded  here  at  any 

1 1  of  the  year.     Rain  fell  on  only  eight  days,  all  but  one 

in  the  middle  of  the  month,  to  the  total  depth  of  li  inches,  or 

in  half  the  average  rainfall  for  September.     This  was 

Willi  two  exceptions  the  sunniest  September  of  which  I  have 

nv  record,  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine  exceeding 

rage  for  the  month  by  1J  hours  a  day.     At  no  time  did 

.n   velocity    of  the  wind  in  any  hour  exceed  the  13 

I  he  atmosphere  continued  unusually  dry.  thi 

'  .il   moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  being  less  than  the 

rage  by  7  per  cent. 

The  Si  mmi  u  R  \i\i  ',•  i  . 
Tin  total  rainfall  oi  the  summer  half  oi    hi  drainage  year, 
ended  with  last  month,  fell  short     :  quail 

those  six  months  be  .V.  inches,  which  is  i 

if  25  gallons  of  rain ach  squari  garden. 

-.  U  .  tlcrkhai  ,  '906. 


COVENT  GARDEN.   Octal 

[  We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
\\  ednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  itial  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  d<  mand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — En.j 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


■  I 

s.d. 

s.d. 

,   per  dozen 

I. ilium  longiflorum 

3  0- 

4  0 

1 LI 

1   1 

Lily  of  the   ■■ 

Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 

6  0- 

9  0 

ii      hes 

4  0-  G  0 

—  extra  qua  ity  ... 

9  0-12 

Calla«ethiopica,per 

Marguerites,  white, 

dozen  

2  6-40 

bunches 

2  0- 

3  0 

Centaun  .1  c)  anus, 

■   low,  per  dz. 

doz.  1   11 

1  0 

bunches 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  suaveoli  ns 

a  0-  J  0 

■ 

Coreopsis     grandi- 

■    ■ 

2  0- 

3  0 

;  ei  doz. 

Montbretia,  dozen 

2  0-3i 

bunc hes 

1G     20 

Odontoglossum 

Carnations,      p  e  r 

.in,      per 

blooms, 

dozen    ■ 

2  0- 

30 

be  t  1 

1    ■   ■ 

us 

1    ■ 

8  0- 

4  0 

—  smaller,       per 

Pelargonium    , 

do/.       1 

1  0-  2  G 

1  .I  di .. 

—  Malmaisons  ... 

3  0-80 

buncn< 

3  0- 

5  0 

Caltleyas,  per  doz. 

—  Zonal,    double 

■  ii- 

9  0-12  0 

3  0- 

4  0 

;an(hcmums, 

■  ■ 

per  dz 

1  0-  2  G 

bunch* 

1  6- 

—  small    bli 

■  ■    ■ 

3  0-  G  0 

■ 
r.1,.1,    maid    ... 

1  0- 

2  0 

I  tahlia 

1  0- 

1  G 

2  0-  8  0 

-  Kai serin  A. 

' 

ria 

1  0- 

2  0 

flora, 

■  ■■ 

3  0-40 



1  0- 

2  0 

'  .,11  d)  ni.i   .  ]  erdoz. 

—  l  .  Mennet 

1  6- 

2  6 

bloom 

10-16 

—  General  Jacquc- 

ininot 

l  0- 

1  6 

pi  1  dz.  bnchs.. 

9  0-12  0 

—  in  bunches,  per 

—   hit  . 



3  0 

5  0 

per  do: 

1  0-2  0 

Libert; 

1  0- 

2  0 

G  j  p  s  0  p  h  i    ■ 

M  ad 

1  0- 

2  6 

1  er  doz. 
Bunches 

--   Mrs.    J.    ■ 

1  0- 

2  G 

2  0    3  0 

—  from  the  open, 

,  aniculata 

J  .1     1  n 

... 

2  0-30 

. 

2  0 

1  leal  in  ■ 

1 

doz.  1'.. 

3  0-60 

bunchi 

2  0- 

3  0 

purple 

2  0-30 

pei    dozen 
hes 

I  tlac,    white,    per 

4  0- 

G  0 

bunch  

2  0-  3  0 

Stephanotis,     per 

.111    ... 

2  0-30 

dozen 

3  0- 

5  0 

—  candidum,  per 

Slocks      (double 

0     ,  ,, 

—  1  an  cif  0 1 1  mn, 

bunch* 

2  0- 

4  0 

:  m    .1  11J 

roses,  per  dz. 



;    | 

ns 

0  4- 

0  G 

—  tigrinum, 

Violets,  per  dozen 

buni  h  .. 

1  6-  2  11 

bunches 

1  6- 

Cut  Foliage, 

&c:  Ave 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d. 

s  .1. 

[French),  dz. 

. 

1  1 

11    1 

2  0- 

50 

■   ■ 

1  i  age 

long 

pei  doz. 

5  0  10  0 

■ 

2  0-31 

—    —       medium, 

■ 

bunch     ... 

1C-20 

2  0- 

3  0 

—    — shoi  1 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

1  6- 

2  0 

pi  1  hunch... 

0  6-09 

—  Ion 

—  Sprengi  ri 

0  6-10 

.    tie 

1  0- 

2  0 

Aili.inunn      cunea- 

—  short   g  r  1      1 

■  loz    bun. 

4  0-  G  0 

doz.  bunches... 

2  0- 

3  0 

bunch 

2  6-30 

Moss,  per  gi  ■  ■■■ 

,,     . 

n  leaves,  per 

Myrtle,  pet     1 

bunch  

1  0-  1  G 

bunches 

2  0- 

50 

■ 

16-20 

Pernel ;  ■  1 

i          ish,    p. 

ier  bunch 

0  3- 

1  0 

dozen  bunches 

10-20 

■ 

2  0- 

5  0 

Plants  in  Pots 

&c:  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

Ampelopsis     Yeit- 

chii,  |" 
Ar  a  lia     Sieboldi, 

per  dozen 

—  larger 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

en 
Aspidi  ■ :  1 .1  .     1   en, 
pi  i  di  '/L-ii 

—  variegated,  per 

en 

Asparagus    plumo- 
sus  nanus, doz. 

—  Sprengeri.doz. 

—  ten  u  is  si  mus 
per  dozen 

Asters,   per  dozen 
Bouvardias,  pcrdz. 
Chrysanthemums, 
best,  per  doz. 

—  smaller, per  doz 
Clematis,  per  doz. 

—  in  flower         .  . 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  pei 
Coleus 

I  1  -  it)  11  i,  per  dozen 
tlteraiib- 
li  izeu 
.:■     per  doz 
I  cat  ■ 


s.d.  S.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-  G  0 
9  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

18  0-311  0 

30  0-42  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Erica  hy emalis , . 

dozen  ...         ...  15  0   18  0 

_  gracilis,  p.  dz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  nivalis is  0-24  0 

Eulalia  japonica   .    12  0-15  0 

huonvuii.  4  0-90 

Ferns,  in  thumbs 

per  100 7  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 
Urge  60'S       ...  16  0-25  0 


—  in      48's,     per 
dozen  ... 

—  in      32"s,     per 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen  

—  repens.perdoz. 

as,  pei   doz. 
Hydran 

lata,  per  dozen     3  0-12  0 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana.  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Forsteriana, 
per  dozen 

Latania  borbonica 

per  do; 
I  ilium  auratum  ... 

■    —  longiflorum, 
4  0-50  1 

■  !  1  :nn, 

'.i  0  24  0  ■  ei  dozen       .    18  0  2-1  u 


6  0-90 
6  0-  8  0  I 


8  0-10  0 
3  0-60 


12  0-24  0 
5  0     30 

s  0-  9  n 
9  0-12  0 

9  0-18  0 
.:  0  5  0 
12  0-30  0 


4  0-10  0 

10  0-18  0 

9  0-18  0 
4  0-60 

4  0-60 


12  0-21  0 


12  0-18  0 
18  0-21  0 


12  a  is  0 


I  My  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums, 

Zonal 
.  1  •      Franch 

etti,  each 
Roses,  per  dozen... 

Fruit: 


s.d.  s.d 
18  0-30  0 


4  0-80 
3  0-50 


1  G-  3  6 
12  0-18  0 


Selaginella,    dozen 
Solarium  capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz. 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen 
Verbena  Mis    '-'■■  1 

mott,  pei  doz 
Veronicas 


S.d.    S.d- 

4  0-0  1) 


G  0-10  0 


3  0- 


6  0 


10-36 


3  0-50 


4  0-60 
6  6-  7  G 

5  6-6  6 

8  0-  8. 6 

9  6-10  6 
4  6-60 
0  8-13 


Apples  (English), 
J  sieve 

—  English,  per 
bushel  1 16  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.) 

Bananas,  hunch : 

—  West      li 
red       

—  No.  I  qua 

—  No.  2qua 

—  Extra  qu 

—  Giants 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Blackberries,  peck    2  0-26 

rries,       per 

case      11  0-11  6 

Damsons,    *    sieve    G  0-  7  6 
lozen    ..      10-13 

—  Italian,  box    ...  0  10-  1  :j 

—  French,  p.  box    0  9-  1  2 

en    2  0    2  6 
9  0-12  0 
1    ij.lishl, 
-     tlnwick  Seed- 

per  lb.  ...  0  10-  1  0 

—  Gros      Maroc, 

lb.    . 

—  Bl  . 

■    b 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb.     0  6-10 

—  Gros    Cofmar, 



—  Muscat,  per  lb. 

—  I ..  1  ■ 
Vlmeria,     bar- 



■ 

—  Mr  12  0-15  0 

;;o  0-45  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 

Lychees,  perbox...     10-12. 
Melons,  each  I  0-  2  t". 

—  Valencia,   ca  ■     6  6-  9  i» 

—  Rock 2  0-  3  G 

Mangos       10-8O 

Nuts,  Cobnuts, 

doz.  It.    ,  1  6-  5  0 

—  Brazils,     new, 
per  cwt.  ...  45  0    — 

—  Barci  I 
bag        ...  24  6    - 


10-13 
0  6-13 


0  9-16 

,   ■       M 
6  0-  9  6 

8  0-12  0 


8  0-10  O 


6  0  15  0 
1  0-  2  O 


1   G     4  0 


Walnuts,      per 

bag       18  6    — 

—  per     Greni 

bags  7  r   12  (t 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-13  6 
Oranges,  per  ca 

—  Jamaica 
Peaches  1 1 

lozen 

—  French,   boxes 
Pears   (English),   ^ 

eve     ... 

1  :  .  I    ' 

'      bushel  156  lbs.)    3  u-  8  O 

—  Arm.  1 

. 

—  Fr«  neb,     V\  > ' 
liams,  I 

—  French,      Wil- 

—  CaJ 
■  .1  '        

Pineai 
rinni 

e  (28  lbs.) 

—  French, 1 

—  French,  ' 

—  California!] 
boxes ■"•  6-9  0 


s  0-:'O  O 

4  a 

7  0- 

0  G 

7  0  10  O 

1  II 
0  8- 

80 

1  : 1 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes  (French) 
per  doj 

,  perdz. 

n  s,     home- 
gn  ih  n,  p,  bus- 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 

per  i  bushel   .    2  6 

5,  per  mat     3  0 

-/.en    2  0 

French  pad   3  0 

—  per    bag,    un- 
washed 

—  washed 

tally     



p.  dz. 
I  .  flat, 
21  dozen 

—  3  do/en,    small 
—  per  dozen 

Endive 

■ 

lies 
!  ■  12    bundles 

1 1  nch), 
per  dozen  1  3 

M  in  ows,  per  tallj     8  0 
M mi,  per  dozen   ...     2  0    - 


2  3 

2  0 


60 
1  G 


2  0    — 

3  0    — 

7  0-90 
10  16 
16-2  0 

66    — 

5  0-60 
2  0-  3  0 
16-19 


18  0    — 
2  6    — 


1  11 


Mushrooms,' 

per  lb. 

—  outdoor 

Mustard  and  (  1 1 

■ 
'■■■■■ 

case      

1 
.     1 

1 

1  S  l>ag-- 

—  Dutch,  ba 
Pari  i-> ,  1  j  l"" 

j  bushel        .  . 
Salsafj 

■     : 

tos: — 

1 

—  small    ■     ■ 
per  12  lbs. 

—  sec  ■ 
12   lbs. 

—  outd< 

12  lbs. 

—  French, 
crate    ... 

Turnips,   per   cwt. 

—  bags       .. 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  10-1  O 
0  4     0  tJ 

0  10-1  0 

10-16 

C>6    — 
4  0    — 

3G    — 

2  ii     — 
4  0    — 

1  6-  2  O 
1  G-  2  O 

3  6    — 


3  3-  3  G 

3  0 


1  G 


2  6-30 

3  0    — 

:j  0    — 

0  4-06 

Remarks.— The  supply  of  Grapes  is  more  than  equal   to 
Indian  Red  Bananas  arrived  tins  week 
lapse  ofa  week  or  so,  and  their  condition  being  rather 
ile  is  required  for  them.    The  firsl  consignment 
sfiel's  Sprouts  arrived  last  week.    The  average  price 
was  2S.  6d.  per  ft-bushel.      Trade  generally  is  quiet. 
E.H.R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday t  Oct 
Pctatos. 
Lincolns,  60s.  to  70s.  ;  Bedfords,  60s.  t    l  klands- 

50s.    to   55s.  ;     Kents,   70s.   to    80s.    John   Bath,    32   and   34, 
:»i  Street,  Covetit  Garden. 


CDVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

Mr.  E.  Roc h ford  is  the  first  to  send  Erica  hy< 

I  plants  make  from  15s.  to  18s.  perdozen.     E.  gracilis 
ii  growers.     Messrs.    H.   Evans  Se   Sons 
>d  plants  of  the  variety  that  was  named  alba,  but  the 
-  have  a  decidedly  pink  tint ;  nivalis,  hi 
its  character  better  and  is  a  good  white  flower.     E 
has  not  been  so  plentiful  this  season,  and  those  i  have  seen 
at   nurseries  have  been  backward  and  n.  Chry- 

iniins   predominate  over  everythui  or  early 

use,  and  well-flowered  plants  sell  at  good    prices, 
lid  not  clear  out  quite  so  well  on  Tuesday,  owing  to 
weather, but  previously  all  well-flowered  plants  have 
sold  well.     It  is  surprising  that  growers  have  so  many  of 
the  dull  and  intermediate   si  Idbea 

{vantage  to  buyers,  as  well  as  to  growers,  if  more 
care  were  taken  in  the  selection  of  stock  ;  this  applies  particu- 
larlj  K>  the  varieties  which  vary  (or  sport)  so  m 
Pelargoniums  in  well-flowered  plants  are  procur 
others  are  now  passed  for  the  season.     Marguerites  are  good,. 
plants  and  Ferns  are  abundant. 


Fi  OWERS. 
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E  rices.     Lilium  longiflorum  went  up  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  per 
unch,  but  they  are  now  down  to  3s.,  and  probably  some 
were  sold   for  less   than   this.     Roses  are  over  plentiful.     I 
was  offered  good  blooms  at  Gd.  per  dozen,  but  this  would  not 
be  a  fair  ijuotation  to  give,  for  the  same  quality  will,  pro- 
bably, make  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.  per  dozen  on  Saturday.     At  closing 
time  this  morning  there  were  more  Roses  left  on  hand  than  I 
ii    for  some  time  past.     Carnations  are  also 
plentiful;  they  must  be  very  fine  blooms  to  sell  for 
more  than  2s.  per  dozen,  and  ordinary  samples  have  to  go 
at  very  low  prices.     Chrysanthemums  now  spoil  the  trade 
other  flowers.     We  get  them  in  all  conditions  ;   the 
re  very  fine.  In  yellows,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Miss 
ieen  of  the  farm  s  is  afine  whit<  ;  Crimson  I 'ride 
c  dark.    For  flowers  of  medium   size  Roi  des  Blancs 
if  the  best  whites.    Asters  are  still  plentiful ;  the  mauve 
and  the  purple  varieties  make  better  prices  than   the  white 
Bouvardias  in  various  colours  are  plentiful ;  the  most 
:    B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  but  some  growers  make 
-;ake  of  not  cutting  it  soon  enough.     If  cut  when  the 
wer  of  a  truss  is  open,  it  will  last  well  and  the  buds 
will   open   in   water.      A.    H.,    Covent    Garden,    Wednesday, 
m 

CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Morle  and  Co.,  150,  152,  Finchley  Road,  London,  N.W. — 

Bulbs  and  Flowering  Plants. 
J.Attwood,   Foster  Street,  Stourbridge  —  Improved  Hot 

Water  Pipes  and  Coils,  Boilers,  etc. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester- 

Roses. 
John   Peed  and  Son,   Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Nor- 
wood, S.E. — Fruit  Trees. 

C.  R.  Shilling,  Winchfield,  Hants— Bulbs. 

H,  Barker,   Rosemount,  Whittlesford,  Cambs. — Flowering 

Plants  and  Trees. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester— Lilies, 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs.  % 

FOREIGN. 
Frederick   Roemer,   Quedlinburg,  Germany— Novelties  in 

Flower  Seeds. 
1  .  I  m  i.ai  n  w,  100,  Route  des  Ponts-de-Ce,  Angers  (Maine-et- 

Loire),  France— Trees,  Conifers,  Roses,  etc. 
Soupert  and  Nutting,  Luxemburg  (Grand  Duchy) — Roses. 
Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Oi    n    en,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Agents:   Mertens  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at- 

1  HI  I,  London.  EC, — Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  etc. 
C.  Sprenger,  Naples-Vomero,  Italy— New  and  Rare  Plants. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Begonias:  W.  Y.  The  appearances  are  not  due 
to  fungus  or  mite,  but  to  some  fault  in  the  culti- 
vation. 

Begonias  with  Clubbed  Roots  :  /.  D.  The  plants 
are  affected  with  eehvorm,  and  as  they  have  been 
grown  in  a  Melon  pit,  we  suspect  they  have  con- 
tracted the  pests  from  the  old  soil  in  winch  the 
Melons  were  cultivated.  Turn  out  the  inmates 
of  the  pit,  together  with  the  old  soil,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  interior  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  warm  water,  taking 
care  also  to  bake  the  old  soil,  or  remove  it  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  garden.  You  will  be 
well  advised  to  propagate  a  new  stock  of  the 
Begonia,  and  destroy  the  affected  plants  by 
burning. 

:  Mrs.  II.  T!u-  Fruit  Manual,  by  Robert 
Hogg,  is  out  of  print,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  from  the  second-hand  booksellers. 

Bouvardia  :  MacP.  The  plant  is  attacked  by 
the  parasite  Cuscuta  europasa.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  parasite,  and  will  not  cause  you  very 
serious  loss. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  /.  R.  Cylindrosporium 
chrysanthemi,  a  minute  fungus,  is  injuring  the 
foliage.  Spray  with  a  rose-coloured  solution  of 
Condy's  fluid. 

Coloured  Bean  :  G.  C.     The  variety  is  Firefly. 

Cucumbers  :  E.  J.  M.  The  scaly  Cucumber  is  the 
result  of  some  irregular  treatment.  There  are 
no  fungi  or  insects  concerned  in  the  disfigure- 
ment. 

Dahlia  Daisy  Staples  :  F.  C.  This  variety  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Carter  &  Sons. 

Double  Flowers  :  T.  F.  R.  Double-flowering 
varieties  have  frequently  arisen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  high  cultivation  upon  plants  that  pre- 
viously produced  single  flowers  only.  Occa- 
sionally double  flowers  have  arisen  as  seedling 
or  vegetative  sports,  and  have  then  been  selected 
and  fixed  by  the  care  of  the  cultivator.  For 
information  on  the  other  questions  see  Plant 
Breeding,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  price  4s.  4d.  post  free, 
obtainable  from  our  publishing  department. 

Flowers  for  Cross-breeding  :  A  New  Reader. 
At  the  present  time  more  profit  is  obtained  from 
the  successful  crossing  of  Orchids  than  any  other 
section  of  plants,  but  to  be  in  a  position  to  engage 
1:1  this  work  the  cross-breeder  must  have  a  col- 
lection of  the  finest  species  and  varieties  to  work 
upon,  and  possessan  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
been  already  effected  in  the  different  genera. 


A  novice  would  hardly  be  likely  to  make  much 
profit  until  he  has  spent  many  years  at  the  work, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  almost  all  the 
skilful  cultivators  of  Orchids  are  also  engaged  in 
the  raising  cf  seedling  hybrids  and  varieties, 
most  of  which  are  from  carefully  selected  crosses. 
The  raising  of  seedling  varieties  of  any  popular 
plant,  however,  is  profitable  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  success  obtained  by  the  individual 
breeder,  with  such  plants,  for  instance,  as  Roses, 
Narcissus,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  &c. 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco  Paper  :  T.  A.  it  you 
have  become  thoroughly  used  to  the  nicotine 
vaporisers  we  are  unable  to  sympathise  with  yi  mr 
desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  burning 
tobacco  paper,  winch  is  certainly  more  danger- 
ous to  the  plants,  and  is  also  most  disagreeable, 
if  not  positively  injurious  to  the  operator.  The 
quantity  of  tobacco  paper  requisite  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  the  glass  and  wood- 
work are  capable  of  excluding  air,  and  the 
amount  of  wind  blowing  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  The  general  practice  used  to  be  to 
employ  as  many  "machines,"  as  they  were 
termed,  as  were  thought  necessary,  each  of 
which  was  under  the  care  of  a  separate  man, 
and  the  "  machines"  were  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  structure  was  so  full  of  smoke  that 
one  was  unable  to  see  through  it.  All  the 
plants  should  be  perfectly  dry  in  the  leaf 
before  they  are  subjected  to  fumigation,  and 
during  the  process  extreme  care  must  be  exercised 
to  prevent  the  paper  from  flaring,  wdvjch  would 
be  likely  to  scorch  the  plants  nearest  to  the  fumi- 
gator.  Do  not  commence  fumigation  until  after 
sunset;  select  a  quiet  evening,  when  the  weather 
is  inclined  to  be  wet,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
apply  two  moderate  fumigations  on  successive 
evenings  rather  than  one  severe  application. 

Grapes  for  Naming  :  Constant  Readei .  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  Grapes  from  a  few  berries 
only  ;  you  must  send  whole  bunchesof  character- 
istic growth  and  shape,  as  these  form  valuable 
»    guides  in  determining  the  variety. 

Greenhouses  and  the  Glazing:  T.  A.  The 
moisture  you  have  observed  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass  is  caused  by  the  panes  not  fitting  so 
closely  together  as  they  might  do.  The  hot 
atmosphere  of  the  house  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
structure  and  is  replaced  by  cooler  and  heavier 
air  that  finds  its  way  in  through  the  crevices  at 
the  doorway  and  other  possible  inlets.  The  hot 
atmosphere,  which  is  generally  in  a  more  or  less 
moist  condition,  escaping  through  the  small 
spaces  between  the  panes  is  immediately  met  by 
the  cooler  atmosphere  outside,  and,  becoming 
cooler,  is  unable  to  support  the  amount  of 
moisture  it  could  do  previously,  hence  the 
moisture  is  condensed  at  the  point  of  outlet. 

Midland  Reafforestation  Society:  Gardenia, 
Address  ;  Professor  Hillhouse,  The  University, 
Birmingham. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  oi  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowei  0] 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown 
in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  follozving  numbers. 
J.  M.  F.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch. — Carnarvon. 
1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance ;  2,  Lemon 
Pippin;  3,  Newton  Wonder — T.  A.  F.  1, 
Striped  Beefing  ;  2  &  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington);  4,  Dean's  Codlin  ;  5,  Lady  Sude- 
ley. — A  .  Robinson.  The  Pear  had  decayed. — 
W.  H.  H.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch.—  IF.  B.  M. 
Prince  Albert. — Pinehnrst.  Pear  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Apple  Gravenstein. — T.  H.  B.  1,  Ham- 
bledon  deux  Ans  ;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  3,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin ;  4,  Not  recognised  ;  5,  Cornish 
Aromatic  ;  6,  Beurre  Clairgeau  — W.  T.  F.  The 
flat  fruit  is  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  other  with 
the  flushed  cheek  Mabbott's  Pearmain. — Surbiton, 
Surrey.  1,  Mere  de  Menage;  2,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington)  ;  3,  Small's  Admirable  ;  4,  The 
fru't  bad  decayed  ;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  6, 
King  of  the  Pippins. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  H.  1,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium,  variegated  variety  :  2  and  3, 


Alternantheras,  bedding  varieties  ;  4,  Sedum 
carneum  :  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  Iresine  Lindeni. 
— /.  C.  Centranthus  ruber. — R.  D.,  Dublin. 
Sempervivum  tortuosum  variegatum.  A  native 
of  the  Canary  Isles. — V.  F.  P.  Aiisma  Plantago. 
— E.  Y.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  double  purple 
variety.  —  C.  B.  Solanum  jasminoides  and 
Ginkgo  biloba,  formerly  called  Salisburia  adian- 
tifolia  ;  a  Coniferous  tree  commonly  known  as 
the  Maidenhair  tree. — Vitis.  1,  Zygopelalum 
crinitum  ;  2,  Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae  ;  3,  Sarco- 
chilus  unguiculatus  ;  4,  Octomeria  diaphana. — 
J.  U.  1,  Acsena  microphylla,  sometimes  called 
A.  Nova;  Zealandia:  in  gardens;  2,  Linaria 
Cymbalaria  (Toadflax). — /.  P.  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum.  The  flowers  you  describe, 
and  also  the  Cattleya,  are  equal  in  size  to  the 
largest  we  have  on  record. — C  E.  F.  Xylobium 
species  probably.  We  will  reply  more  definitely 
later.  The  Cypripedium  leaves  are  infested 
with  the  small  thrips,  which  often  attack  them 
when  grown  too  hot.  Cut  off  the  worst  leaves 
and  spray  the  plants  occasionally  with  a  safe 
insecticide. — R.  M.  L.  1,  Exacum  affine  ;  2, 
Juglans  nigra  — C.  B.  S.  The  flowers  are  those 
of  Achillea  ptarmica  flore  pleno,  a  well-known 
hardy  perennial  plant.  These  are,  however, 
pure  white  in  their  natural  condition,  and  the 
specimens  you  have  sent  have  been  made  to 
appear  purple  by  treatment  with  an  aniline  dye. 
— X.  Y.  Z.  1,  Selaginella  uncinata,  more  often 
called  C .  cassia  in  gardens ;  2,  probably  Adhatoda 
cydoniaefolia  ;  3,  /Echmea  fulgens  ;  4,  Cyperus 
alternifolius;  5,Colchicumautumnale. — Durham. 
1,  Cestrum  aurantiacum  ;  2,  Polygala  Dalmaisi- 
ana  ;  3,  Apple  next  week. — J.J.F.  Kblreuteria 
paniculata.  —  Stellata.  Crataegus  Pyracantha 
var.  Lelandi. — J.  H.  B.  1,  Hoya  carnosa;  2, 
Statice  latifolia  ;  3,  Corylus  colurna  ;  4,  Taxo- 
dium  distichum  — L.  C.  1,  Kblreuteria  panicu- 
lata ;  2,  Ampelopsis  next  week  ;  3,  Berberis 
next  week  ;  4,  Berberis  sp.  next  week  ;  5,  Rhus 
Cotinus  ;  G,  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

Nectarine  Roots  :  A.G.  The  roots  are  attacked 
by  fungus  which  has  undoubtedly  started  from 
oid  decaying  roots  in  the  soil.  After  getting  out 
every  bit  of  old  root  that  can  be  found,  quick- 
lime should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  before  other 
trees  are  planted.  The  Plum  trees  you  suggest 
would  probably  succeed  better  in  the  position 
than  Nectarines. 

Pruning  :  Old  Subscriber.  What  you  say  is  perfectly 
right  when  regarded  as  a  general  statement. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  conceded  that  in 
many  gardens  pruning  is  overdone  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  trees  and  limitation  of  crop.  The 
matter  is  greatly  affected  by  the  local  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  varieties  of  fruit  culti- 
vated, and  by  the  kind  of  stocks  they  are  worked 
upon. 

Sycamore  Tree  with  Ivy:  Very  Old  Subs, 
The  relationship  is  not  mutual.  The  Sycamore 
supports  the  Ivy  and  obtains  nothing  in  return. 
but  on  the  contrary  the  effect  of  the  Ivy  upon 
the  tree  is  harmful.  Like  the  indulgence  of 
many  other  dangerous  practices  that  of  allowing 
the  Ivy  to  grow  on  the  Sycamore  tree  may  not 
be  followed  with  disastrous  results  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  the  danger  to  the  well-being 
and  even  the  life  of  the  tree  will  be  just  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  Ivy.  It  is 
a  question  for  the  owner  to  decide  whether,  for 
the  picturesque  effect  in  winter,  he  is  prepared 
to  risk  the  health  of  the  host  plant,  if  he 
decides  to  consider  the  Sycamore  tree  lirst,  then 
we  do  not  hesitate  in  advising  him  to  remove 
every  vestige  of  Ivy. 

Weights  at  the  Covent  Garden  Market  : 
T.  M.,  Shrewsbury.  The  following  fruits  and 
vegetables,  if  consigned  for  sale  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Market,  should  weigh  (nett)  as  under- 
mentioned. Half-Sieves  :  Gooseberries,  2S  lbs. ; 
Cherries,  24  lbs.  ;  Currants,  24  lbs.  ;  Plums, 
28  lbs.  ;  Damsons,  28  lbs. ;  Mushrooms,  12  lbs. ; 
Brussels  Sprouts,  20  lbs.  Bushels :  Apples, 
46  lbs.  to  00  lbs.  ;  Walnuts,  48  lbs.  ;  Pears, 
56  lbs.  ;   Scarlet  Beans,  40  lbs. 

Communications  Received. — W.   Goff—  Director  of  Edu- 
cation, Preston— W.  E.  B„  Grenada— B.  C.  R.— Old  Sub- 
scriber,  Devonshire— C.  H,  P.— T.  A.  F.  (one  shilling  E01 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund).— F.  C.  G.— T.  L... 
— E.  M.  Bear-A.  J.  H.— J.  R.—  Alex.  H.— S.  A.  A.— M.  S. 
— C.  G.  L.— A.  L— D.  T.— E.  D.— H.  S.  H.— T.  B.     I 
W— B.  C.  R.— T.  B.— J.  J.  W.-S.CraMKs— D.  T.,  Sussex 
— H.  B.— W.  E.— G.H.— W.  C.  M.-W.  K.— E.  H.  W.-W. 
W.-A.O.— G.  B.  M.-Mum-D.  H., Fife— J.   M — Plymp- 
ton— R.  C.  T.— F.  R.— J.  T.  S.-T.  W.  C.-W.  H.— 0 
— E.F.— A.  B.— G.D.— W.H.— R.R.— A.S.— A.  C,  H 
land— \V.  O.— Durham-J.  R.  B.— C.  F.  T.— K.  M.  B.     ' 
A.  C.-W.  E.  C.-H.  A.-C.  R.-D.   R.  W.-J.  T.-D.  R. 
— W.  T.  G. 
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cordyline  indivisa  vera,  grown  from  seed,   in  the  gardens  at  castlewellan. 
From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley. 
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LEONARDSLEE. 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham  may  be 
found  some  of  the  prettiest  lanes  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  the  drive  from 
the  town  towards  Leonardslee  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  fact,  for  it  passes  through 
country  scenes  of  the  most  picturesque  de- 
scription. The  estate  of  Leonardslee  is  the 
property  of  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart.,  and 
we  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
visit.  There  are  presented  most,  if  not  all, 
the  characteristics  that  are  essential  to  mak- 
ing a  country  residence  attractive.  The 
locality  is  one  in  which  the  comparatively 
mild  weather  conditions  and  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere enable  one  to  cultivate  out  of  doors  a 
very  large  number  of  plants  that  in  less  fav- 
oured districts  would  need  the  shelter  of  the 
glasshouse;  the  estate  is  extensive,  and  the 
pleasure  grounds  are  of  such  an  undulating, 
character  that  they  lend  themselves  naturally 
to  the  gardener  to  be  moulded  into  the  most 
charming  effects  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Anyone  who  has  stood  in  midsummer  at  a 
point  ,tear  to  the  residence,  where  a  view 
can  be  obtained  over  the  pond  which  lies  in  a 
hollow  amidst  the  delightful  banks  of  Rho- 
dodendrons and  other  flowering:  and  foliage 


plants,  and  has  seen  the  effect  of  the  plants 
grouped  on  the  opposite  bank  which  slopes 
towards  the  house,  or  who  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  reverse  of  this  picture, 
which  is  equally  satisfying,  must  share  our 
opinion  that  these  grounds  offered  such 
natural  advantages  as  the  landscape  gar- 
dener but  rarely  finds  available  for  the 
practice  of  his  art. 

But  there  has  been  another  factor  at 
Leonardslee  which  has  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  gardens.  In  Sir  Edmund 
Loder  the  estate  has  an  owner  who  poss 
zeal  for  everything  concerned  with  its  better- 
ment, and,  as  he  is  an  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener, he  has  brought  to  his  work  such 
knowledge  and  experience  as  few  pro- 
prietors of  similar  establishments  could 
command.  In  scientific  circles  Sir  Edmund 
is  well  known  as  a  zealous  naturalist,  and 
his  name  is  as  familiar  among  members 
of  the  Zoological  Society  as  it  is  to  horti- 
culturists. It  is  to  this  fact  that  Leonards- 
lee owes  something  of  the  interest  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  average  visitor.  The  park  itself 
contains  kangaroos,  gazelles,  prairie  dogs, 
and  mountain  sheep,  all  naturalised  under 
conditions  in  which  they  remain  during  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Near  the  water  there  are 
badgers  and  beavers,  possessed  of  consider- 
ing rty,    yet   confined   to   certain    . 

animals  have  been  brought  from  their 
native  habitats  at  a  great  expense,  and  their 

I    tcclimatisation  can  only  hav<    I 
effected   after  repeated   trials,   during   which 
experience    of   their    requirements    has   been 

ill\  but  certainly  acquired.  A  museum 
■  an  extensive  collection  of  natural 
history  specimens  would  interest  for  a  lung 
time  those  who  make  a  study  of  animals, 
birds,  insects,  or  reptiles,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  specimens  arc  ani- 
mals that  have  been  shot  by  Sir  Edmund 
himself  and  his  friends  during  their  hunts 
abroad  after  "  big  game." 

But  for  ourselves  and  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal Sir  Edmund's  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
the  acclimatisation  of  plants  have  even 
greater  interest  than  the  kangaroo.  The  num- 
ber of  tender  and  half-tender  species  of  plant- 
now  successfully  cultivated  in  these  gardens 
is  quite  extraordinary,  and,  in  order  to  make 
a  study  of  them,  or  obtain  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  them,  even,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  spend  a  season,  at  least,  in  the  locality, 
for,  as  the  flowering  period  changes,  fresh 
species  continually  come  into  bloom  and  are 
conspicuous,  which  previously  would  be 
likely  to  escape  notice.  The  first  feature  that 
attracted  our  attention  during  a  visit  in  June 
last  was  the  Palm  Walk,  a  winding  path 
leading  away  from  the  residence  on  the  west 
side,  and  which  is  flanked  by  borders  planted 
with  the  choicest  of  flowering  shrubs  very 
plentifully  interspersed  with  Bamboos,  and 
excellent,  tall  specimens  of  the  hardy  Palms 
Chamasrops  humilis  and  C.  Fortunei.  The 
reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  unusualiv 
exotic  appearance  of  these  gardens  from  the 
stati  m.  nt  that  there  are  400  of  these  Palms, 
many  of  them  being  large  plants  that  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  scenery  from  evei  v 
point.  On  the  sides  of  the  path  we  have 
mentioned  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
plants  were  E.ucryphia  pinnatifolia,  big 
specimens  of  Fatzia  (Aralia)  japonica,  high 
and     spreading     bushes     of     Camellia,     also 


Stuartia  japonica,  that  effective  green-leaved 
Holly  (Ilex  latifolium),  several  specii  s  of 
Deutzia,  great  bushes  of  Choisya  ternata, 
Photinia  serrulata,  Phormium  tenax  (which 
blooms  well  here),  and  Halesia  tetraptera 
(the  Snowdrop  tree)  in  flower.  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  other  plants  such  as 
Ericas,  of  which  E.  arborea  is  an  excellent 
specimen,  are  numbers  of  choice  Rho.l 
drons,  chiefly  Himalayan  species  and  hybrids, 
which,  indeed,  form  one  of  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  gardens  throughout. 

The  conservatory  is  joined  to  the  residence 
on   the  south-west  side,  and  on  the  lawn   in 
front    of    this    is    a    magnificent    Tulip    tree 
(Liriodendron   tulipiferum,   about  100  feet   in 
height,   but  turning  to  the  south-east   front 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  plants  of  the 
greatest  interest,  both  near  to  the  residence 
itself  and  in  the  grounds  extending  from  the 
building.     On  the  walls  of  the  buildings  are 
fine    plants    of    the    Pomegranate    (Punica 
Granatum),    which   has   borne   ftuits;    Rom- 
Coulteri,    14    feet    in    height,    bearing 
many  flower  buds  when  we  saw  it;  Fremon- 
tia  californica,   quite  20  feet  in  height,  and 
bearing  a  good  display  of  its  richly-coloured, 
yellow    flowers;    Carpenteria    californica,     a 
plant    introduced    in    18S0,    and    exceedingly 
popular      for      its      pure      white,      saucer- 
shaped  flowers,  wherever  it  can  be  induced  to 
thrive;   Bignonia  grandiflora  in   flower,   and 
Banksian    Roses    (very    high).       Other   rare 
plants,  either  on  or  near  to  a  wall  which  ex- 
tends in  a  line  from  the  south-cast  front,  in- 
1     the     Loquat     (Eriobotrya    japonica), 
Azara  microphylla,  Camellia  Dorick  elaarii, 
Pernettya  mucronata,  a  small  plant  of  Quer- 
cus  nigra,  an  excellent  bush  of  Erii  a  codo- 
Gaultheria     Shallon,     Trachelosper- 
mum  (Rhyncosphermum)  jasminoides,  Pitto- 
sporum  Tobira  variegatum,  Vitis  Coignetiae, 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  Olearia  stellata,  the 
very  beautiful   Rosa  sinica,   Eucalyptus  uni- 
gera  25  feet  in  height,  E.  arborea,   Philesia 
buxifolia   bearing   several   of   its   Lapageria- 
like  flowers  and  Umbellularia  (Oreodaphne) 
California,     a     half-hardy     tree     remarkable 
for   the   strong   odour   of   camphor   it  emits. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  glorious  view 
obtainable  from  the  south-east  front.    Stand- 
ing on  the  terrace,  with  the  back  to  the  resi- 
,  there  is  a  fine  Cedar  to  the  right-hand, 
and  on   the  quickly-sloping  lawn   are  a  few 
flower  beds,  but  beyond  are  other  beds  and 
groups    of    Rhododendrons,     Kalmias,     and 
many  other  similar  plants.    At  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  the  winding  lake  or  pool,   and 
beyond  this  the  ground  rises  again  quickly, 
thus  providing  a  slope  facing  to  the  terrace, 
which  has  been  planted  with  a  selection  of 
flowering  plants,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
massed  together  to  yield  a   brilliant  display 
that  is  well  within  the  view  from  the  house 
windows   and   from   the   terrace.     There   are 
also     some     of     the     more     brilliant     leaved 
species  to  be  seen  here  that  particularly   in 
autumn  are  very  effective  when  seen  from  a 
distance  or  at  closer  quarters.      The  art  of 
the  gardener  has  been   to  furnish  attractive 
pictures  in  whichever  direction  the  eye  may 
look,  and  these  floral  pictures  find  most  ap- 
propriate  relief   in   the   densely-wooded   land 
in  the  distance. 

The  Alpine  Garden-. 
By  proceeding  round  to  the  west  side,  and 
through  the  "  evergreen  "  walk,  the  large  rock- 
garden,  north-west  of  the  residence,  is  reached, 
and  in  this  again  Leonardslee  possesses  a  fea- 
ture that  is  rarely  excelled   in   private   estates. 
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It    is  very   extensive,   portions   of   the   structure 
are  of  considerable  height,  and  it  has  been  so 
designed   that    there    appear   to    be    appropriate 
places   for   little    and   big   plants,    and   suitable 
"habitats"    for    the    most    variable    species    in 
tin    Alpine  flora.    The  general  effect,  as  we  saw 
it  in  June,  was  extremely  satisfactory,   and  the 
pleasure    was    none    the    less    when    particular 
attention  was  directed  to  individual  varieties  of 
plants,   for   most   of   them   were   growing  with 
unusual  freedom,  and  there  were  few  that  were 
not  more  or  less  in  flower.     The  one  plant  that 
impressed  us  most  at  the  time  was  Olearia  Gun- 
mana.    The  effect  produced  by  this  species  when 
flowering  as  it   does   at   Leonardslee  cannot  be 
over  described.     Specimens  4  feet  in  height  and 
upwards,  growing  on  the  summit  and  in  suitable 
positions  near  the  top  of  the  rockery  presented  a 
cloud  of  snow-whiteness  ;  not  a  feaf  was  visible, 
and  the  effect  was  perfect.     It  is  surely  the  best 
species    of    a    very    good    garden-genus.     Upon 
entering,    however,    we    were    immediately    im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  a  splendid  collec- 
tion- of    Saxifragas    in    flower,    which    included 
such  species  as  S.  aizoides,  S.  aizoon  and  many 
of  its  varieties,  S.  aretioides,  S.  Burseriana,  S. 
Cotyledon  with  its  variety  pyramidalis,  S.  Mac- 
nabiana  and  S.  mutata.    There  were  several  very 
fine    plants    of    the    beautiful    S.    longifolia    in 
flower,    including   the   specimen   figured    in   the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  March  10,  1906;  this  had 
an  inflorescence  about  18  inches  in  length  and  10 
inches  in  diameter.     But  it  is  a  pity  that  plants 
bi      this      incomparable      species      flower      but 
once,  and  then  die.     The  blue  Alpine  Starwort, 
Aster    alpinus,    with    its     varieties     albus     and 
s  »  !i  iosus,  together  with  the  charming  little  ever- 
green Alpine  plant  usually  known  by  the  name 
of    Hutchinsia    alpina     (Xoccasa     alpina),     and 
Hutchinsia  petra;a,  had  a  very  pretty  effect.    Be- 
tween the  crevices  of  the  rock  was  a  good  col- 
li    tion    of    Ramondias    looking   their   best,    R. 
p    naica    with    its   white    variety,    and    Haber- 
lea   rhodopensis   blooming   profusely.       On   the 
higher    parts    of    the    rockery    were    noticeable 
In        clumps  of  Helianthemums,  Dianthus,  and 
nbryautheraums,  all  in  full  flower:   Ono  - 
ma  echioides,  with  its  masses  of  golden  colour, 
together  with  O.  albo-roseum,  also  looked  well. 
In  the  damp  part  of  the  garden,  shaded  to  some 
it  by  the  huge  rocks,  were  groups  of  Primu- 
las,  some  of  those  in  flower  including  P.   fari- 
:     P.   sikkimensis,  and  the  new  P.  Veitchii. 
In  this  part  of  the  rockery  are  also  to  be  found 
Cypripediurn  Calecolus,  C.  acaule,  and  C.  spec- 
tabile,  large  clumps  of  the  latter  species  being 
very  strong.       There  were  beds  of  Sarracenia 
and  Darlingtonia  in  flower,  and  the  little  Sun- 
dews,   and    Pinguiculas,   with   their   pretty  blue 
flowers,  between  them.     Further  on  were  huge 
clumps   of   Lithospermum   prostratum,   L.    Gas- 
toni,      and      the      distinct      L.      graminifolium. 
Vmong  other  plants  in  flower  may  be  mentioned 
Potentilla  tridentata,  P.   nitida,   and  its  variety 
atrorubens,  Saponaria  ocymoides  splendens.  and 
the  variety   alba.      The   pretty   little   Androsace 
lanuginosa,    and   A.    sarmentosa,    with    Lennto- 
podium    alpinum    and    its    Himalayan     variety, 
Arnica    montana,    Asperula   nitida,    several   dif- 
ferent species  of  Campanula,  and  Frigeron  auran- 
tiacum  were  all  exceedingly  attractive.     Among 
the    choice   flowering   rock   shrubs,    in    addition 
to      the      Olearia      already      mentioned,      par- 
ticular notice  may  be  made  of  the  good  speci- 
mens    of    Fabiana     imbricata,    Kalmia    rosea, 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  Azalea  rosiflora,   Veronica 
1  lectori,    Vaccinium   Martinea,    and    the    lovely 
Rhododendron    ferrugineus    and    R.    f.    album, 
R      hirsutum,     and    R.     h.     album.      Potentilla 
grandiflora,  Lupinus  arboreus,  and  Convolvulus 
I'neorum  must  conclude  our  enumeration  of  a 
few   of  the   most   effective   plants   in   the   alpine 
garden  at  that  date. 

(To  be  contimti  d.  j 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  FLETCHERIANUM. 
This  handsome  hybrid  Cypripediurn,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  C.  Godefroyae  leucochilum  and 
C.  Lord  Derby,  was  awarded  a  first  Diploma  and 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  September  23,  when  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  These 
distinctions  were  well  merited,  for  it  is  an  excellent 
flower  in  all  respects  and  comparable  with  the  fine 
C.  Daisy  Barclay  for  which  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
secured  a  Fiist  Class  Certificate,  on  July  4,  1905. 
The  inflorescence  carried  two  fine  flowers,  the 
ground  colour  being  creamy  yellow,  and  this  is 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  chocolate-purple 
coloured  markings,  the  lip  being  of  pale  yellow 
with  a  slight  freckling  of  purple  on  the  face. 


withheld  until  it  only  receives  enough  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  The  leaves  should 
be  sponged  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  as  they  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  of  old  pianis.  Ceoige 
Adlam. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCEFTKUM. 
A  fine  flower  of  this  handsome  species,  which 
was  originally  described  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  under  the  above  name,  is  sent  by 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  Later,  Professor 
Reichenbach  included  it  under  O.  luteo-purpu- 
reum  as  the  variety  Sceptrum.  Still  later,  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  22,  1882,  p. 
525,  on  receiving  flowers  which  bloomed 
out  of  the  first  importation  by  Messrs. 
Sander      and      Sons,      he      returned      to      the 


c^\-T>- 


FlG.    IO3. — CYPRIPEDIUM   FLETCHERIANUM. 


STAN  1 1 OPEA  OCTJ LATA. 
This  beautiful  Orchid  is  not  grown  so  much  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  I  believe  this  is  due  to  the 
flowers  (which  are  large  and  fragrant)  lasting  bul 
a  very  short  time,  Owing  to  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  a  basket,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which 
are  made  as  open  as  possible,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  house,  with  the  temperature  of  70°  to  75u 
Fahr.  by  day  and  65"  to  70°  by  night  in  summer,  and 
60°  to  65"  by  day  and  55°  to  60°  by  night  in  v,  inter. 
It  does  well  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  sphagnum, 
one-third  turfy-peat,  with  a  little  charcoal.  During 
its  growing  period  a  good  supply  of  water  should 
be  given.  Immersion  of  the  plant  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes  about  once  a  week  will  prove  beneficial. 
As  the  plant  approaches  its  resting  period  (from 
November  till  February)  water  should  gradually  be 


original  specific  name  beginning  the  note 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle:  "When  degrading 
this  fine  thing  to  a  variety  of  luteo-purpureum, 
I  may  have  been  guided  by  some  hybrids  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  or  species.  At  all 
events,  it  well  deserves  to  rank  as  a  distinct 
garden  form."  Odontoglossum  specialists  and 
hybridisers  are  now  agreed  that  it  is  better 
to  return  to  the  name  originally  given  to  tins- 
distinct  plant,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
-  from  the  typical  O.  luteo-purpureum  by  thi 
broader  petals,  which  are  handsomely  s] 
with  red-brown  on  the  inner  halves,  and  the 
broader  much  crimped  and  fringed  lip.  The 
Glasnevin  flower  has  a  primrose-yellow  ground 
colour,  tbe  sepals  being  nearly  covered  by  large 
chestnut-brown  blotches  and  the  petals  having' 
the  tips  pale  yellow,  the  inner  halves  being 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.     The  lip  is  1  inch 
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ami  a  quarter  broad,  and  has  some  small,  brown 
blotches  on  each  side  of  the  crest  ;  also  a  large 
.jne  in  front. 

O.  facetum  Rchb.  f.  is  generally  represented 
by  small  forms  of  O.  sceptrum  in  gardens,  and 
probably  the  type  was  a  similar  form. 

ODONTOl.LOSM  M  CRISPUM. 
A  very  fine  type  of  this  favourite  species  is 
in  flower  in  the  Orchid  nurseries  of  Mr.  II.  A. 
Tracy,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham.  The 
plants  have  been  freshly  imported,  and  the  flower 
spiftes  are  produced  from  the  imported  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  form  of  the  finely-rounded,  broad- 
peta'.led  flowers  is  remarkable,  and  all  are  char- 
acterised by  very  large  and  broad  labellums, 
several  of  which  are  handsomely  blotched. 
Two  specially  fine  flowers  have  blotched  sepals 
and  petals,  and  one  has  pure  white  flowers  with 
00  other  colour  than  the  yellow  rest.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  locality  from  which  the 
best  round-flowered  O.  crispum  came  had  been 
almost  worked  out,  so  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see  again  a  large  batch  of  the  best  forms.   J.O'B. 


inent  could  be  carried  farther,  and  seeds  tested 
weekly,  some  being  exposed  to  atmospheric 
moisture  and  insects,  some  being  kept  as  a 
control,  under  more  rigid  conditions. 


SEED-  PACKING    FOR     THE 
TROPICS. 

As  referring  to  the  question  of  seed-packing 
dismissed  some  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Sands,  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, St.  Vincent,  West   Indies,   may  be  of 

interest : — 
■  v 
Dear    Mr.    Watson, — \\  ith     reference    to    the 

collection  of  vegetable  seeds  received  from  you 
last  year  for  trial  in  this  island,  I  now  beg  to 
enclose  a  report  of  the  result  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
Resident  Master,  Agricultural  School,  St.  Vin- 
cent. The  plan  he  adopted  in  testing  the  seeds 
was  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  that 
carried  out  elsewhere  at  the  same  time,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  In  most  cases 
three  trials  were  made — one  on  receipt,  two  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  three  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Beans  and  Peas, 
there  was  a  further  trial  three  months  after  re- 
ceipt. The  seeds  germinated  well  in  the  first 
two  trials,  and  a  number  gave  a  fairly  good 
germination  in  the  third  trial.  In  the  case  of 
the  Beans  and  Peas  the  larger  proportion  grew 
well  after  being  kept  for  three  months. 

1  would  not  venture  to  keep  seeds  of  any 
description  more  than  three  months  after  arrival, 
unless  they  were  packed  so  that  they  would  not 
be  affected  by  local  conditions  ;  but  the  fact  that 
you  wish  to  demonstrate,  as  I  understand  it, 
is,  that  seeds  may  be  sent  to  the  tropics  with 
safety  in  paper  packets.  These  experiments 
dearly  prove  that  you  are  right,  and  further 
that  even  after  the  seeds  have  been  kept  two  or 
three  months  they  germinate  well. 

The  practice  adopted  here  and  in  some  other 
islands  is  to  order  fresh  supplies  of  seed  every 
three  or  four  months  according  to  requirements, 
and  good  results  are  usually  obtained  if  the 
iseed  comes  from  a  trustworthy  firm.  I  have 
.never  yet  obtained  seed  in  specially  sealed  pac- 
kets, but  hope  to  try  some  shortly  and  will  note 
reMilts.  W.  N.  Sands,  Agricultural  Superinten- 
dent, St.  Vincent,  W.I 

•'From  time  to  time  a  controversy  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  seeds  of  English  vegetables  should 
be  transmitted  in  ordinary  paper  packages,  or 
ia  hermetically  sealed  tins.  During  the  year  a 
■box  of  seeds  packed  in  ordinary  paper  packets 
was  received  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in 
order  that  the  seeds  might  be  tested  as  to  their 
germinating  powers.  The  results  are  given 
below.  From  personal  observation  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  as  a  question  of  ravages  of 
small  ants  and  weevils  after  arrival  in  the 
tropics.     It   would  be   advisable   if   this   experi- 
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2nd 

3rd 

4th 

trial. 

trial. 

t-  ial. 

trial. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Name. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Bean,    Broad   Windsor      

.     48 

9-1 

7- 

76 

,,         Early  Long  Pod 

.     96 

1,., 

84 

IOO 

,,         Dwarf  Canadian  Wonder  ioo 

y8 

IOO 

96 

,,         Runner,  Giant  White     .. 

.     80 

7- 

*4 

Pea,    Ne    Plus    Ultra        

.  100 

9« 

90 

82 

Ringleader     ...         

IOO 

64 

80 

93 

„       Fillbasket        

.     96 

IOO 

94 

80 

„      Satisfaction 

100 

96 

84 

94 

Cress,    Curled           

90 

— 

— 

— 

Plain             

"7 

IOO 

— 

— 

Mustard,    White       

89 

IOO 

94 

— 

C,i!jb;ige,  Early  Markn 

75 

66 

46 

— 

,,           Main  Crop         

78 

70 

54 

— 

,,           Dwarf  Green  Savoy  .. 

78 

76 

S* 

— 

Cottager's    Kale 

91 

98 

78 

■    ■ 

Bri      i  Is   Spn  iuts      

■      94 

98 

78 

— 

Cauliflower,   Universal      

•     99 

94 

76 

— 

Bl    li,     Pill  pll      Spr  ■    1  1  ::i4T 

62 

58 

46 

,,          Favourite 

•     97 

IOO 

91 

— 

Radish     Turnip       ...        

.     83 

82 

78 

— 

Olive           

•     79 

66 

SO 

— 

Long            ...         

81 

84 

64 

— 

Turnip,    All  tin.  year-round 

.     98 

IOO 

84 

— 

Early  Six  Wei  V 

93 

9= 

88 

— 

i            \I  ussi  Iburgh           

3= 

14 

— 

— 

Onion,  Giant             ...         

10 

■ — - 

• — 

— 

.,       Imperial    Reading 

,     — 

73 

30 

— 

Carrot,   Altrincham            

— 

64 

46 

— 

James  Scarlet     

.     — 

78 

5« 

— 

Parsnip,  Student     

.     — 

2 

— 

Cell  iv,  Sulham   Surpi  isi 

•     76 

-8 

16 

— 

Pa  i    1'  y,  I  mperial  Curled 

.     89 

*■ 

70 

_ 

I  ettuce,  Standwi  II            

04 

84 

14 

— 

Paris   White   Cos 

•     23 

74 

32 

— 

Endive,  Green   Curled 

62 

70 

58 

— 

Cucumber,  Prolific  Ridge 

.   100 

IOO 

Cluster 

.    IOO 

— 

IOO 

— 

Vegetable  Marrow 

40 

— 

IOO 

— 

Spun,  h,    Pri<  klv      

61 

28 

66 

— 

,,           Round       

.     69 

3- 

58 

— 

Beet,  Dwarf  Red 

84 

76 

IOO 

Tomato,  Early  Market     

24 

44 

— 

Marjoram,  Sweet   Knotted 

■     67 

34 

SO 

— 

— W.  H.  Patterson,  St.  Vine 

ent. 

LIFTING    PEACH    TREES. 

UNFRUITFUL  trees  can  often  be  made  fruitful 
by  lifting  and  replanting,  and  few  subjects  re- 
spond better  to  these  operations  than  the  Pea<  h 
I  have  known  strong-growing  Peach  trees  of 
great  size  fail  year  after  year  to  produce  satis- 
factory crops,  but  after  they  have  been  taken 
up  and  root-pruned  they  have  commenced  to 
fruit  freely.  If  such  unfruitful  trees  exist,  I 
strongly  advise  this  work  to  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  whether  the  trees  are  under  glass,  or 
trained  outside  on  the  open  walls.  Make 
preparations  for  the  work  by  having  a  supply  of 
fresh  soil  in  readiness,  and  then  dig  a  treni  h 
at  several  feet  distance  away  from  the  stem  and 
well  down  to  the  drainage  material.  When  tak- 
ing out  the  soil  be  careful  to  preserve  intact 
as  many  of  the  roots  as  is  possible.  Get  well 
beneath  the  root  system  with  the  fork  and  raise 
the  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
level.  This  operation  should  not  be  hurried, 
but  should  I"  carried  out  with  care  and  skill, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  two  deep- 
plunging  roots  are  left  unsevered,,  and  these 
are  often  the  means  of  rendering  the  work  futile. 
If  the  trees  ar<  growing  in  the  Peach  house,  the 
border  in  which  they  are  planted  should  re- 
ceive a  gentle  watering,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  dampness  in  which  the  soil  was 
found  to  be.  Keep  the  trees  shaded  during 
bright  sunshine,  and  syringe  them  overhead  two 
and  three  times  daily  until  they  have  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  disturbance,  after  which  thev 
may  be  gradually  allowed  more  sunshine.  Plum 
trees  and  others  bearing  stone  fruits  may  be 
treated  exactly  as  described  above,  and  with  ex- 
cellent results.  I  know  of  no  better  compost 
for  the  Peach  than  a  sweet,  rather  sandy  loam, 
with  some  old  brick  mortar,  burnt  earth,  and 
a  little  well-decayed  manure,  and,  if  the  soil 
is  of  rather  poor  quality,  a  sprinkling  of  half- 
inch  bones  will  be  an  advantage.  The  new  soil 
should  be  made  somewhat  firm,  in  order  that 
the  roots  may  readily  lay  hold  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing list  contains  an  excellent  selection  : — Dy- 
mond  (one  of  the  best),  Stirling  Castle,  Violette 
Hative,  Bellegarde,  Crimson  Galand,  Barring- 
ton,   the   Nectarine    Peach,    and   Royal    George. 


Among  the  best  early  varieties  is  II ale  , 
Early,  and  this  is  followed  by  Sea  Eagle, 
Walburton's  Admirable,  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  pale-skinned  kinds,  no  matter  how 
excellent  they  may  be  when  ripe,  are  unsuit  ble 
tor  market  purposes.  Thev  will  not  travel  long 
distances  in  good  condition  unless  they  are 
gathered  and  packed  unripe,  for  they  readily 
bruise  and  show  every  finger  mark.  H.  Mart- 
ham,    Wroiham  Park,  Barnct. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  HARDY  HEATHS 
Probably  no  class  of  hardy  plants  is  more 
popular  with  those  who  know  them  well  than 
are  those  known  collectively  as  the  hardy  heaths, 
and  represented  by  the  genera  Erica,  Calluna, 
and  Dabeocia.  To  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plants,  they  may  be  recom- 
mended for  any  soil  that  does  net  contain  lime, 
though  one  species,  Erica  carnea,  will  grow  if 
there  is  not  very  much  lime  present,  and  I  have 
found  it  succeed  belter  when  a  little  mortar- 
rubble  is  mixed  with  the  soil  than  when  it  is 
planted  in  ground  entirely  deficient  of  lime. 
Sandy  peat  is  the  best  soil  for  Heaths,  but  heavy 
soils  can  scon  be  brought  into  suitable  condition 
:-  r  them  by  the  admixture  of  peat  or  leaf-mould 
and  a  proportion  of  sand.  The  hardy  Heaths 
vary  in  height  from  6  inches  to  6  feet,  but  occa- 
sionally some  of  the  tall-growing  species  have 
been  known  to  attain  to  20  feet  in  height.  A 
height  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet,  however,  is  more 
general  in  this  country.  The  plants  should  be 
planted  singly  or  in  clumps  of  three  at  about  a 
yard  apart,  but  the  dwarfer-growjng  spec  ies 
should  be  put  in  clumps  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  or 
they  can  be  used  as  a  groundwork  for  the  tall  1 
ones  if  planted  in  beds. 

It  is  possible  to  have  Heaths  in  flower  nearly 
;.ll  the  year  round  by  making  a  proper  selection 
of  the  species  and  varieties.  Erom  about  the 
iinddle  of  October  to,  perhaps,  the  middle  of 
11  ruber  there  are  no  Heaths  in  flower,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  more 
or  less  in  bloom.  During  frosty  weather  Erica 
carnea  and  E.  mediterranea  hybrida  may  be  in 
bloom,  but  the  frost  does  not  affect  the  flowers 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  they  bloom  away 
freely  again  with  the  advent  of  milder  weather. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  division  (where  pos- 
sible), by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  by  layering. 
The  last-mentioned  method  is  the  best,  as  from 
layers  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  are  ready  to  take  off  in  about  18 
months  from  the  time  of  putting  them  down. 
Where  only  a  few  plants  are  required  some  of 
the  shoots  can  be  layered  and  a  stock  obtained 
without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  old  plant.  Divi- 
sion is  effected  by  pulling  the  old  clump-  to 
pieces  in  early  spring,  when  practically  every 
bit  that  has  a  few  roots  attached  will  grow. 
This  method  of  propagation  can  only  be  used 
with  the  dwarf-growing  Heaths,  which  spread 
laterally  and  make  roots  wherever  the 
touch  the  ground. 

Seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and. 
after  being  cleaned,  they  should  be  put  away 
in  a  dry  place  until  required  for  sowing,  which 
should  be  done  in  March  in  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  they  soon  germinate.  Cuttings  can  be 
taken  during  August  and  September  and  put  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  will  have  formed  a 
callus,  and  can  then  be  put  in  a  moderately 
warm  atmosphere  to  induce  root  action.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from 
damping  off  during  the  winter,  giving  air  oil 
every  possible  occasion,  and  remembering  that  a 
little  frost  does  not  harm  them  half  so  rauc  li 
a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere. 

ESICA. 

E.   arborea  is  a  native  of   the   Mediterranea 

region,   and  in  favoured  localities  of  the  south 
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and  west  of  this  country  has  been  known  to  at- 
tain to  20  feet  and  more  in  height.  It  is  not  very 
hardy,  and  would  probably  not  grow  satisfac- 
torily north  of  the  Thames,  though  it  is  such  a 
handsome  plant  that  it  is  well  worth  a  trial. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  globular,  and 
nearly  white,  but  are  produced  so  freely  as  to 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  size.  The  leaves 
are  short,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  are  produced  in 
whorls  of  three.  The  young  wood  is  dark  brown 
and  hairy.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  used  in 
the  production  of  the  so-called  Briar  pipes,  a 
corruption  of  the  French  Bruyere,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  E.  arborea  has  much  to  do  with  the 
ordinary  sixpenny  Briar  pipe  found  in  gardens. 

E.  austkai.is. — It  is  a  pity  that  our  garden- 
ing friends  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  such-like 
favoured  localities  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
this  Heath,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  somewhat 
tender,  and  can  be  grown  only  in  warm,  shel- 
tered districts.  When  in  bloom  in  April  and 
May  it  strongly  suggests  some  of  the  Cape 
Heaths,  with  its  terminal  clusters  of  bright, 
rosy-red  flowers,  each  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  sweet  scented.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

E.  caenea. — If  only  one  Heath  were  to  be 
grown  in  the  garden  this  is  the  one  which  ought 
to  be  selected,  as  it  is  thoroughly  hardy  and 
wonderfully  free  blooming.  The  flowers  open 
at  a  time  when  they  are  most  valued,  from  Janu- 
ary onwards,  and  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
which  forms  a  welcome  change  to  the  yellow  or 
white  of  our  early  flowers.  It  only  grows  about 
6  inches  or  so  in  height,  forming  a  dense,  tufted 
mass  entirely  covered  with  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of. the  mountains  of  Europe.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  white  flowers  (E.  carnea, 
var.  alba). 

E.  CiLiAKis  (the  Dorset  Heath). — This  is  a 
native  of  south-western  Europe,  but  is  also 
found  in  Dorset  and  Cornwall,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  It  makes  a  round,  spreading  plant 
about  a  foot  in  height,  with  slender,  semi- 
prostrate  branches,  on  which  the  erect  flower 
stems  are  borne  in  racemes.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rick  purple-red  colour,  opening  in  July  and 
continuing  till  autumn.  The  leaves  are  produced 
in  threes,  and,  together  with  the  younger  wood, 
are  clothed  with  fine  hairs. 

Ei  CHfEREA  (Scotch  Heather). — This  is  one  of 
our  common  native  Heaths,  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly on  mountains  and  moors  from  Scotland 
to  Cornwall.  In  this  district  it  is  found  all  over 
the  moors  in  conjunction  with  E.  Tetralix  and 
the  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris).  It  grows  about  a 
Eo  t  lo  18  inches  in  height,  and  from  June  to 
September  is  covered  with  terminal  clusters  of 
reddish-purple  flowers.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, of  which  alba  (the  whits  Scotch  Heather), 
atropurpurea  (deep  purple),  and  atrosanguinea 
(crimson)  are  perhaps  the  best.  Alba  minor, 
coccinea,  purpurea,  and  rosea  are  sufficiently 
described  by  their  names,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

E.  j.usitanica  (E.  codonodes). — This  is  a  tall- 
growing  plant,  obtaining  a  height  of  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet,  and  somewhat  resembles  E.  arborea 
in  general  appearance,  but  differs  in  the  longer 
and  less  globular  flowers  and  paler  and  more 
feathery  foliage.  The  flowers  are  white,  faintly 
tinged  with  pink,  and  are  borne  in  great  profu- 
sion  during  April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  rather  more  tender 
than  E.  arborea. 

E.  Mackaii. — This  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Galway  (Ireland),  and  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant 
less  than  a  foot  in  height.  It  is  very  like  E. 
Tetralix  in  general  appearance,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  a  paler  shade  of  rose  and  more  globular 
in  shape. 

E.   Maweana  was   discovered  in   Portugal  by 

Mr.  G.  Maw  about  40  years  ago,  but  is  still  by 

no  means  a  common  plant.     It  is  very  closely 

allied  to   E.   ciliaris,  of  which   it  is  probably  a 

ri   ty.     It  has  a  short,  sturdy  growth,  and  bears 


rich    crircson    flowers    in    comparatively    large 
racemes. 

E.  mediteRka.xea  is  a  native  of  south-west 
France  and  Spain,  and  is  a  tall-growing  species, 
reaching  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more  with  age. 
It  is  the  hardiest  of  the  taller  Heaths,  and  is 
very  effective  when  planted  in  large  clumps. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rosy  red,  but  have 
a  purplish  look  in  the  mass,  and  are  freely  pro- 
duced from  the  middle  of  March  to  May.  It 
makes  a  good  evergreen  when  not  in  flower,  as 
the  foliage  is  of  a  soft,  plumose  character,  and 
of  a  pleasing  green  hue.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  this,  viz.,  alba,  glauca  (with  bluish  foliage 
and  rosy-red  flowers),  and  hibernica  (a  native  of 
Ireland),  and  an  upright-growing  plant  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  height 


S  feet  or  more,  and  quite  hardy.  It  is  a  native- 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  mountains. 

E.  stricta  is  a  native  of  south  Europe,  and  is 
a  plant  reaching  a  height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet,  with 
terminal  clusters  of  pale  purplish-pink  flowers 
borne  in  profusion  from  the  end  of  June  on. 
wards.  The  stems  are  erect,  and  are  clothed 
with  deep  green  plumose  foliage.  It  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  can  be  recommended  for  cold  dis- 
tricts. 

E.  Tetralix  (cross-leaved  Heath). — This  is- 
found  practically  everywhere  where  Heaths  will 
grow.  It  makes  a  plant  a  foot  or  rathec  more 
in  height,  with  downy  leaves  arranged  in  whorls- 
of  four.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  shade  of 
rose,  and  are  borne  in  erect,  terminal  clusters 


Fig.  104. — lorvlus  colurna  as  seen  at  kf.yv  in  winter. 


E.  meditereanea  HYBKJDA  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween E.  mediterranea  and  E.  carnea,  and  grows 
about  18  inches  in  height,  with  pale,  rosy-purple 
flowers  opening  from  January  onwards,  though 
a  few  flowers  can  sometimes  be  seen  as  early  as 
November.  It  is  a  free-blooming  and  thoroughly 
hardy  Heath,  and  is  deservedly  popular. 

E.  multiflora. — This  is  usually  met  with 
under  the  name  of  E.  vagans  alba,  but  it  is  a 
true  species  from  southern  Europe,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Cornish  Heath,  though 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  it.  It  differs  chiefly 
in  the  shorter  and  more  compact  growth  and  the 
shorter  and  fuller  racemes  of  flower.  The  latter 
are  nearly  white,  and  are  borne  profusely  from 
July  to  October. 

E.  scoparia. — This  plant  is  only  useful  as  an 
evergreen,  as  its  greenish-white  flowers  are  very 
small  and  insignificant,  though  very  freely  pro- 
duced.   It  is  a  tall  grower,  reaching  a  height  of 


from  July  to  September.  There  is  a  white  form, 
another  with  very  pubescent  foliage,  known  as 
alba  mollis,  and  rubra  has  red  flowers. 

E.  vagans  (Cornish  Heath). — This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Heaths  when  in  bloom,  and  ii 
also  a  useful  dwarf  evergreen  when  not  in  flower. 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  racemes  of  rosy-purple  flowers  from  July 
to  October.  It  is  a  very  easy  species  to  grow 
and  is  thoroughly  hard}'.  It  is  a  native  of  south- 
western Europe,  but  is  also  found  in  Cornwall 
and  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  variety  gi 
flora  has  rather  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and 
rubra  has  red  flowers  and  a  straggling  habit. 

E.  Watsoni  was  discovered  growing  wild  in 
Cornwall  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  and  is  generally 
held  to  be  a  hybrid  between  E.  Tetralix  and  1 .. 
ciliaris.  It  bears  pale  crimson  flowers,  and  1  1 
every  way  is  intermediate  between  the  two 
species  above  mentioned. 
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Fig.  105. — corylus  colurna:  llaf  and  male  catkins. 


E.  Veitchiana  (E.  arborea  x  E.  lusitanica) 
was  raised  in  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Soil's  nursery 
at  Exeter,  and  is  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  It  is  very  floriferous,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, inherits  the  tenderness  of  its  parents. 


Cali.ixa. 

C.    VULGARIS    (Erica   vulgaris)    (The    Ling). — ' 

This  is  a  common  plant  on  mountain  and  moor 

throilgh   nt  the  British  Isles  and  the  greater  part 

of  Europe,  and  though  in  itself  it  is  not  a  par- 


ticularly handsome  plant,  yet  it  has  given  rise  to 
fine  varieties.     The  type  has  small  flowers 
of  a  pale  purple  tint,  produced  in  raceme- 

^t  onwards,  but  which  are  very  effective 
when  seen  in  masses  on  the  moors.  The  varie- 
ties are  some  20  or  more  in  number,  and  a 
selection  is  comprised  by  alba  minor,  alba  rigida, 
and  alba  pumila  (dwarf-growing,  white- 
flowered)-;  alba  pilosa,  and  Hammondi  Italler- 
growing  whites);  Alporti  (crimson);  tenuis 
(red);  aurea  (with  bright  golden  foliage);  flore 
pleno  (with  double  purple  Powers)  :  and  minima, 
hvpnoides,  and  .pygmaea  (dwarf  growers,  with 
purple  flowers). 

DABEOl   :  I. 

D.  (Menziesia)  POLIFOLIA  (the  Irish    Heatti). — 
This  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Irel 
west  Europe,  and  the  Azores,  and  is  a  ban 
little  shrub  growing  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
terminal    spikes    of    comparatively     large    bell- 
I    floorers   bore   in   great   abundance   from 
June  to   October.     There  are  three  varieties  of 
this,  viz.,  alba  (with  pure  white  flowers),  bii  olor 
(in    which   the   flowers   are   variously   purple   or 
.     and    atropurpurea    (with    deep    purple 
rs).     The  white  form  has  of  late  years  de- 
servedly become  popular.    /.  C,  Bag 

CORYLUS    COLURNA, 

The  Constantinople  nut  is  more  ornamental 
efttl.  It  forms  a  tree  up  to  GO  feet  in  In 
with  a  stout  trunk,  branches  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal, heart-shaped,  glossy  green  leaves  5  inches 
iches,  and  small,  hard-shelled  nuts  enclosed 
in  fleshy,  hairy-green  involucres  (see  fig.  100,  pre- 
pared from  the  Kew  plant).  It  grows  freely,  and 
has  a  robust  appearance  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country,  where  it  has  held  a  place  here  and  there 
since  1665,  when,  according  to  Loudon,  it  was 
<  ultivated  by  a  Mr.  Rea,  florist,  who  had  "  many 
plants  of  the  filbeard  of  Constantinople." 
Although  a  vigorous  grower  with  us  and  usually 
very  free  in  the  production  of  flowers,  both  male 
and  female,  it  is  a  shy  fruiter.  The  Kew  tree, 
represented  at  fig.  104,  as  it  appeared  when  ci  1 
with  catkins  in  February  this  year,  had  scarcely  a 
score  of  fruits  upon  it  in  October,  although  the  tree 
is  in  the  best  of  health  and  moderately  old,  the 
trunk  measuring  4  feet  10  inches  in  girth  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  tree  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  original  botanic  garden  of  nine  acres,  then 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in 
the  centre,  which  was  laid  out  by  John  Haverfield 
and  William  Aiton,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
Philip  Miller  of  the  Apothecaries  Garden,  Chelsea, 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  botanic  garden  at  Kew. 
This  was  in  175'.).  Now  Kew  consists  of  some  I  <  > 
acres,  and  the  Apothecaries  Garden,  shorn  of  some 
of  its  importance,  but  still  doing  go.> 
under  the  capable  superintendence  of  a  young 
gardener  who  was  trained  at  Kew.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Constantinople  nut  is  one  of  the  few  trees 
that  remain  of  those  presented  to  Kew  in  17G2  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  from  his  then  famous  garden 
at  Whitton,  near  Hounslow. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Fig.  106. — FRUITS  OF  CORYLUS  colukna  gathered  at  kew  this  season. 


ACER POLYMORPHLM    LACINIATL'M    PURPUREUM  J    A.    JAPONI- 
CUM    FICIFOLIUM  ;      A.     NEGUNDO     CaLIFORNK  I 
A.    PSEUDO-P]  .    Leopoldi  ;    A.  N] 

AUREO     MARGINATA     ELEGANS;      AND      A.    PI-AI 

Schwedleri. — Revue L'HorticuUurt  Beige,  Septembi  c  I. 

Rose  Charlotte  Klemm  (Bengal  hybrid). — 
August,  1906. 

Oncidium  tigrincm  splendidcm. — Orchis,  t.  2. 

LvElia  asceps  Willi  am -a. — Orchis,  t.  3. 

PHAL.tNOPSIS  AMAB1LIS  RlMESTADTIANA  ALBA.— Ou  ,';        '     1 

Brasso-L.elia  x  Edward  VII. — Orchis,  t.  5. 

L.tLIO    CATTLEVA    X     BLETCHLEYENbIS    (L.    TENEBROSA  X 

C.  gigas). — Garten  Flora,  t.  1,555. 

Hedvchium  Bousigoniancm  [Pierre).— Revue  Horticole, 
September  1.    Flower  white. 

Angr^cum  Arnoldianlm.— La  Tribune  Horticole,  Sep- 
tember 8. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

The    Flora    of    New    Zealand.     By   T.    F. 

Cheeseman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  the 
Auckland  Museum.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  New  Zealand  Go\ernment. 
New  Zealand  :  John  Mackay,  Government 
Printer,  Wellington,  1906.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi. 
and  1199. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  forty  years  since  the 
first  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "  Handbook  of 
the  Flora  of  New  Zealand"  appeared,  and, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  a  new  "  Flora  "  was  required,  as  subse- 
quent explorations  have  doubled  the  number  of 
known  species  of  certain  genera  of  flowering 
plants,  and  increased  the  total  by  about  a  third. 
Botanists  have  been  expecting  such  a  work  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  announcement 
in  1894  that  the  late  Thomas  Kirk  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
to  write  a  "  Students'  Flora"  was  received  with. 
great  satisfaction.  But  he  died  in  1897,  when 
about  two-fifths  of  his  work  was  in  type,  so  that 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  begin  afresh. 
It  was  not  till  April,  1900,  that  the  task  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Cheeseman.  Like  Mr.  T.  Kirk, 
Mr.  Cheeseman  commenced  his  work  after  many 
years'  study  of  the  flora,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  herbarium,  and,  judging  from  a  neces- 
sarily cursory  examination  of  the  result,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  produced  an  admirable 
book,  which  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
both  by  botanists  and  horticulturists.  Of  course, 
the  quality  of  the  details  can  only  be  judged  by 
practical  use.  Briefly,  the  contents  are :  Pre- 
face ;  History  of  Botanical  Discovery  ;  Descrip- 
tive F.numeration  of  the  Native  Vascular 
Plants;  Synoptical  Key  to  the  Orders;  List  of 
Naturalised  Plants;  List  of  Maori  Names; 
Glossary;  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  In- 
dex. The  general  plan  of  the  descriptive  part 
is  that  of  Hooker's  "  Handbook,"  with  some- 
what longer  descriptions.  Typography  and 
paper  are  excellent,  and  the  weight  of  the 
volume,  in  spite  of  its  thousand  pages,  is  only 
21b.  9oz.  Kirk's  "  Students'  Flora "  included 
descriptions  of  introduced,  as  well  as  of  native 
plants,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage,  be- 
cause the  young  student  cannot  be  expected  to 
distinguish  the  foreign  plants  from  the  native 
ones,  and  in  some  districts  the  foreign  element 
predominates,  "  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
■  country,  however  remote,  into  which  some 
plants  of  foreign  origin  have  not  penetrated." 
Mr.  Cheeseman  fully  realises  the  importance  of 
equally  accessible  descriptions  of  the  foreign 
plants,  and  hopes  to  publish  them  in  a  com- 
panion volume  ;  but  it  was  a  condition  of  his 
undertaking  that  it  should  be  so  limited.  Alto- 
gether, he  states,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
foreign  species  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  ;  therefore,  to  include  them,  a  second 
volume  would  have  been  necessary.         , 

Here  are  some  interesting  statistics,  concern- 
ing vascular  plants  only,  be  it  remembered:  — 
The  total  number  of  species  described  is  1,571, 
or  512  more  than  Hooker's  "  Handbook "  con- 
tains. Of  these  1,415  are  flowering  plants  and 
156  Ferns  and  allies;  the  former  under  382 
genera  and  97  orders.  Of  the  total,  1,571,  no 
fewer  than  1,143  are  endemic.  Of  the  remain- 
der 366  extend  to  Australia  and  108  to  South 
America.  As  to  the  local  distribution  of  the 
species,  789  are  common  to  both  islands  ;  219 
occur  in  the  North  Island,  which  are  not  known 
to  occur  in  the  South  Island,  and  456  species 
are  recorded  from  the  South  Island,  but  have 
not  been  found  in  the  North  Island.  Twenty- 
three  species  are  found  in  the  Kermadec  Islands 
only ;  23  in  the  Chatham  Islands ;  10  in 
Stewart  Island,  and  48  in  the  outlying  islands 
to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  including  under 
this  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  Antipodes,  and 
Macquarie  Islands, 


Coming  to  the  ordinal  distribution,  the  Com- 
posites are  first,  with  221  species,  or  14  per 
cent.,  followed  by  Ferns,  which  are  represented 
by  138  species,  including  20  species  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum. 

The  genera  most  numerously  represented  are 
as  follows: — The  left-hand  column  being  the 
number  in  Hooker's  "Handbook,"  the  right- 
nand  column  the  number  in  Cheeseman's 
"  Manual,"   thus  showing  the  increase. 

Hooker.   Cheeseman.  '■ 

Veronica         40  84 

Carex  23  54 

Celmisia  24  43 

Coprosma       24  40 

Ranunculus    ...  ...         20  38 

Olearia  20  35 

Senecio  ...        ...        19  30 

Epilobium      17  28 

Poa      ...  9  25 

Myosotis      (including 

Exarrhena)  ...         13  23 

Hymenophyllum      ...         15  20 

224  420 

Thus  these  eleven  genera,  mostly  of  world- 
wide distribution,  have  been  nearly  doubled, 
and  now  furnish  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  species.  A  considerable  number  of 
new  species  are  described  in  the  "  Manual," 
and  one  new  genus,  Townsonia,  Orchidacca,, 
placed  between  Adenochilus  and  Corysanthes. 
The  arrangement  and  limitation  of  the  genera 
is  almost  the  same  as  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum ;  but  in  the  appendix  the 
author  repeats  the  Loranthaceae  under  Engler's 
modified  classification,  in  which  the  number  of 
genera  is  five  instead  of  three.  W.  Bolting 
Hemsley.         

The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  W.  Bikkinshaw,  Gar.  ener  to  Lt.-Col.  SirCHAS. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hat  ey  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Fig  Trees  in  Pots. — The  wood  on  these  trees 
has  matured  more  perfectly  than  usual.  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  re-potting  of 
the  trees  if  the  work  has  still  to  be  done.  It  i:- 
not  necessary  to  re-pot  a  tree  annually,  especi- 
ally if  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  strong  growth, 
for  by  affording  top-dressings  and  suitable 
manures  good  crops  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
better  to  keep  the  trees  somewhat  restricted  at 
their  roots  than  to  over-pot  them,  for  in  this 
latter  condition  the  soil  would  become  sour, 
and  some  of  the  fibrous  roots  would  decay.  We 
have  not  employed  any  fire-heat  to  assist  the 
trees  in  maturing,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  kept 
too  moist  it  will  not  be  necessary. 

Orchard-house  Trees. — Carefully  examine  each 
tree.  Young  trees  may  be  given  a  slight  shift, 
and  the  older  ones  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the 
roots  reduced,  and  the  trees  replaced  in  pots  of 
the  same  size.  Use  clean  pots  and  provide  each 
with  good  drainage.  The  roots  need  a  compost 
consisting  of  rough  turfy-loam,  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  old  mortar-rubble,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal,  the  employment  of  the  latter 
being  preferable  to  the  use  of  animal 
manures.  Let  ample  room  be  left  when  re- 
potting for  a  .good  collar  of  loam  and 
cow-manure  to  be  applied  later  on  as  a 
top-dressing,  and  to  provide  a  kind  of  basin 
for  holding  liquid  manure  when  this  is  required. 
If  young  trees  are  required  from  the  outside 
fruit-quarters  to  fill  blank  spaces,  let  these  be 
potted  up  without  delay.  It  is  essential  to  pot 
such  trees  firmly,  using  a  flat  rammer.  If  the 
house  can  be  spared,  arrange  the  trees  in  it  as 
soon  as  potted,  and  employ  liberal  ventilation 
by  day  and  night.  Should  house-room  not  be 
available  at  present,  place  the  trees  outside  in 
an  open,  but  sheltered  place.  Apply  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
syringe  them  daily  on  fine  afternoons. 

The  Fruit-room. — If  not  already  done,  this 
room  should  now  receive  its  annual  cleaning. 
Thoroughly  scrub  the  shelves  and  windows  with 
hot  water  and  soft  soap.  The  work  is  better 
performed  on  a  fine  day,  so  that  the  doors  and 
windows  may  be  thrown  wide  open,  so  that  the 
floor  and  shelves  may  dry  quickly. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  iiarl  of  Plym  ji  i  ll, 
St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

The  planting  of  Hoses. — Whether  it  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  rosary  that  is  contemplated, 
or  the  renovation  of  one  already  existing,  or 
simply  the  addition  of  extra  Roses  to  the  flower 
borders,  the  work  must  be  considered  now  in 
all  its  details,  and  operations  commenced  with- 
..•"at  further  delay.  If  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
new  rosary,  a  situation  should  be  selected  that 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  provided  with  sufficient  shelter  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  from  violent  winds.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  choose  a  site  with  existent  protec- 
tion, means  must  be  adopted  to  provide  the 
same.  A  fencing  8  to  10  feet  in  height  made  of 
some  durable  material,  and  afterwards  clothed 
with  Roses  and  other  hardy  climbing  plants, 
would  make  a  very  pleasing  and  artistic  protec- 
tion, or  even  a  fence  made  of  stout  bamboo 
canes  nailed  securely  to  strongly-formed  double 
rails,  and  so  covered,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  Failing  the  convenience  to 
erect  something  similar  to  these  fences,  then 
hedges  of  Holly,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  Thuya 
gigantea  could  be  planted.  The  Thuya  would 
be  especially  suitable,  as  it  is  capable  of  grow- 
ing quickly,  and  of  forming  a  dense  hedge  of 
good  appearance.  It  will  easily  bear  close  clip- 
ping, and  this  bacomes  essential  when  the 
hedge  has  attained  to  the  requisite  size.  The 
best  soil  for  Roses  is  strong,  tenacious  loam, 
so  on  a  poor  ground  the  beds  should  be  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  and  filled  with 
some  soil  of  this  character.  Broad  turf-walks 
if  maintained  in  good  condition,  seem  always 
to  be  the  most  in  keeping  with  a  rosary,  and 
to  some  are  preferable  to  ordinary  gravel 
walks,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion 

The  laying-out  of  the  ground. — Having 
selected  the  position  for  the  new  rosary,  and 
determined  upon  its  size  and  boundaries,  the 
next  important  step  is  to  produce  the  whole  of 
the  design  on  paper,  describing  to  scale  thj 
plan  of  the  different  beds  and  borders,  the  posi- 
tions of  trellises,  poles,  pergolas,  arbours,  and 
seats.  In  planning  Rose  gardens  much  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground, 
and  upon  the  individual  taste  of  the  designer, 
but  it  may  be  stated  as  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  simple  figures,  and  avoidance  of  sharp 
angles  in  the  formation  of  the  beds  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  taste,  and  that  intricate 
schemes  of  laying-out  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended. My  notes  on  this  subject  of  forming 
a  rosary  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
(see  p.  86  in  the  issue  for  February  10)  may  here 
be  repeated,  namely,  that  the  best  effects  are 
obtained  by  providing  beds  to  contain  each  its 
own  particular  variety,  and  that  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  from  20  to  30  plants  each. 
Larger  beds  might  be  planted  with  a  number  of 
varieties,  taking  care  not  only  that  the  flowers 
will  agree  in  colour,  but  also  that  the  plants 
will  be  of  the  same  habit  of  growth.  In  these 
larger  beds  half-standards  could  be  used  with 
advantage  for  planting  amongst  the  dwarfs. 
When  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  exclude  hybrid 
perpetuals  from  the  rosary,  and  also  the  ram- 
pant-growing Polyantha  varieties,  and  cultivate 
principally  the  decorative  Roses  of  the  Tea- 
scented  Hybrid  Tea,  China,  Noisette,  and  Dwarf 
Polyantha  types,  because  of  their  perpetual 
blooming  habit.  The  season  of  blooming  of  hy- 
brid perpetuals  is  comparatively  so  short  that  it 
is  generally  desirable  that  they  should  be  grown 
in  the  "garden  for  cut  flowers,"  and  tl  I 
strong-growing  Polyantha  Roses  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  rosary  in  the  wild  garden. 

Obtaining  the  plants. — In  commencing  to  mal ■■■? 
a  new  rosary  now,  one  cannot  think  of  its 
being  planted  before  next  February,  and  as, 
generally-speaking,  most  of  the  Rose  planting 
is  done  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  and  in 
the  month  of  November,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
the  selection  and  buying  of  Rose  plants  is  left 
till  then  the  chances  of  obtaining  good  plants 
will  be  remote.  Herein  is  an  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  complete  plan  of  the  rosary  on  paper, 
and  the  varieties  and  the  numbers  of  each  re- 
quired for  planting  and  filling  the  beds  deter- 
mined upon,  as  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to 
despatch  the  order  at  once,  and  thereby  have 
the  first  choice  of  plants  from  the  nurseries.  As 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  nurseryman 
they  should  be  carefully  planted  in  a  spare 
piece   of  ground   in   the   most   favoured  part   of 
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the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  can  remain  until 
the  spring.  In  spring  they  can  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  with- 
out suffering  in  any  way  from  the  enforced 
sojourn  in  the  kitchen  garden. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Giuson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Preparations  for  Winter. — The  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  forcing  of  vegetables  in  winter 
should  now  be  made.  Mushroom  houses  should 
be  examined  and  any  repairs  that  are  needed 
executed.  I  prefer  the  use  of  wood-laths  for 
Mushroom  beds  rather  than  slabs  of  slate,  which 
are  made  of  a  much  colder  material.  Trie  wood- 
laths,  however,  require  renewing  frequently  ;  but 
this  expense  is  compensated  by  a  greater  crop, 
for  if  the  laths  are  placed  2  inches  apart  and  the 
beds  are  spawned  on  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on 
the  top,  an  additional  supply  is  secured  from 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  Mushrooms  will  grow  head  downwards 
almost  as  readily  as  upwards.  Bins  should  be 
made  for  the  forcing  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
Chicory,  tic,  and  if  they  are  constructed  with  a 
lid,  alter  the  manner  ot  a  large  chest,  they  will 
be  found  very  convenient.  Small  saladings — 
such  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  Radishes — may 
still  be  sown  in  a  heated  frame.  For  a  winter 
supply,  the  former  salad  is  best  sown  in  boxes 
of  a  convenient  size. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — This  vegetable,  having 
now  completed  its  growth,  should  be  lifted 
and  stored.  The  u.beis  should  be  graded  and 
the  sets  lor  next  year's  planting  selected.  Be 
careful  that  no  small  tubers  remain  in  the 
ground,  for  these  would  grow  next  year  and  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  the  succeeding  crop.  Store 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
advised   lor   l'otatos. 

Globe  Artichokes  will  now  be  benefited  by  hav- 
ing some  long  litter  or  leaves  placed  around 
their  crowns,  which  will  act  as  a  protection 
from  frost.  It  is  aavisable  to  put  up  a  quantity  of 
the  offsets  in  case  a  sev<  re  w  inter  should  kill  the 
parent  plants,  an  occurrence  which  frequently 
happens,  'the  young  plants  can  be  protected  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  be  planted  out  during  the 
following  April,  and  as  the  heads  from  these 
young  plants  will  not  be  lit  for  cutting  until  the 
autumn,  they  will  form  a  succession  to  the  older 
plants. 

Stocky' s  tuberifera  (the  small  Chinese  Arti- 
choke) should  now  be  lifted  and  be  stored  until 
wanted,  ihis  vegetable,  so  far,  has  not  enjoyed 
any  great  popularity,  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
small  size  and  apparent  trouble  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  cooking  ;  but  it  makes  a  useful  change 
and  deserves  to  be  more  largely  grown.  Select 
the  largest  tubers  and  store  them  in  sand  until 
they  are  required.  Do  not  allow  too  much  air 
to  reach  them,  as  they  are  somewhat  given  to 
shrivelling.  Any  position  that  is  just  free  from 
frost  will  suit  them  well. 

Leaves  have  now  commenced  to  fall  from  the 
trees,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  storing 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  collected.  Select  all  the 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  for  hotbeds,  as  these  pro- 
duce a  far  more  lasting  heat  than  other  kinds.  In 
many  establishments  the  collecting  of  leaves  is 
an  important  item,  but  more  often  than  not  all 
sorts  are  put  together.  By  a  judicious  selection  a 
much  better  use  could  often  be  made  of  this 
valuable  heating  material.  Select  some  of  the 
best,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blanching  Endive,  &c.  Leaves  of  last 
year's  gathering  should  be  turned  over  in  readi- 
ness for  wheeling  on  to  the  land  during  frosty 
mornings.  The  frequent  turning  of  fresh  leaves 
is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  their  rapid  decay. 

Herbs. — Any  shortage  in  the  supply  of  dried 
herbs  should  now  be  made  good,  and  before  the 
plants  are  finally  cut  down  by  frost.  Cut  the 
growths-  when  they  are  quite  dry,  and  expose 
them   well   before   their   final    storing. 


dropped  there  is  seen  a  small  hole  near  to  the 
"eye"  of  the  fruit,  which  leads  to  the  seeds. 
The  marauder  may  not  be  present  when  the  fruit 
has  dropped,  in  which  case  it  has  escaped  by 
another  aperture  near  to  the  stalk.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fruits  with  large,  open  eyes  are 
most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this  pest.  After 
the  damage  is  done  the  insect  generally  rests  in 
the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  tree  until  the  next 
season,  when  it  ascends  the  tree  again  by  means 
of  the  stem.  The  old-fashioned  practice  of  plac- 
ing grease  bands  around  the  stems  of  the  trees 
is  a  good  preventive  against  the  ascent  of  the 
pest,  as  are  old  hay-bands,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c, 
similarly  placed.  These  bands  should  be  at  once 
placed  around  the  stems  of  any  badly-affected 
trees,  and  the  soil  underneath  the  trees  should 
be  dressed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gas  lime,  or 
with  a  like  proportion  of  ordinary  lime.  Spray- 
ings of  an  alkali  wash  applied  both  early  and 
late  in  the  season  do  much  to  keep  this  pest  under, 
and  tomtits,  although  they  are  very  vexatious 
when  they  attack  the  iipe  fruits,  are  helpful  in 
destroying  many  of  the  larvae.  Another  insect, 
called  the  Apple  sucker,  Psylla  mali,  also  does 
much  harm,  for  these  pests  in  the  spring  suck 
the  juices  of  the  flower  buds,  causing  the 
flowers  to  drop.  These  insects  are  very  busy 
during  October,  when  they  may  be  seen  leap- 
ing from  leaf  to  leaf.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in 
small  crevices  in  the  bark,  where  they  remain,  if 
unmolested,  until  the  following  spring.  The 
trees  should  receive  a  thorough  syringing  with 
petroleum  emulsion  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered.  Richards'  XL-all  winter  wash  is 
another  very  suitable  insecticide  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Plums,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
and  even  Nuts  will  all  benefit  by  being  washed 
with  a  suitable  insecticide.  A  calm  day  should 
be  chosen  for  the  operation  :  it  is  better  for  the 
operators,   and  less  waste  is   incurred. 

Bands  or  ties  that  have  done  duty  for  the 
past  year  should  be  removed  and  dipped  in  a 
strong  caustic  solution,  as  many  insects  choose 
these  for  their  hiding-places.  Any  that  are 
worn  out  should  be  removed. 

Repairs  to  Old  Wall.— After  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered  is  a  suitable  time  to  undertake 
this  kind  rk.     The  trees  should  be  unfas- 

tened and  made  secure  to  a  few  stakes  driven 
in  the  ground  in  front  of  them.  The  walls  can 
then  be  re-pointed,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  should  receive  a  good  coating  of  limewash, 
well  rubbed  in  to  the  crevices.  A  good  wash 
consists  of  1  peck  lime,  J  peck  soot,  ^  gallon 
paraffin,  well  mixed  up  together  to  the  con- 
sistency cf  paint. 

Late  Fruits. — Late  Pears  still  remaining  on 
the  trees  should  have  some  nets  placed  ovc* 
them  to  protect  them  from  the  birds  and  frost. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Insect  Pests. — In  some  districts  it  will  be  found 
that  early  in  October  many  Apples  fall  to  the 
ground,  ripened  prematurely  by  the  presence  of 
the  grub  of  the  Codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  po- 
monella).     Upon  examining  the  fruits  that  have 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

The  Cool  House. — The    Brazilian    Oncidiums, 
O.  Forbesii,  O.  crispum,  and  O.  varicosum,  are 

now  rooting  freely  and  developing  flower  spikes  ; 
they  will  require  a  considerable  quantity  oi 
at  the  roots  until  the  flowers  open.  These  plants 
are  very  apt  to  become  weakened  from  over- 
flowering,  and  therefore  no  extra  strong  spikes 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant 
for  a  period  long  after  all  the  flowers  have 
expanded.  Very  weak  pseudo-bulbs  will  be 
greatly  benefited  if  the  spikes  are  removed  a.s 
soon  as  they  appear.  Plants  that  produced  an 
exceptionally  strong  inflorescence  last  year,  and 
whose  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  deteriorated  in 
size,  should  also  be  relieved  of  their  spikes  this 
season.  O.  concolor  has  completed  its  growth, 
and  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  dur- 
ing winter.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  its  varieties 
are  growing  freely  in  this  house,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  at  the  root 
until  their  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  made  up. 
When  the  Odontoglossums  have  been  re-potted, 
carefully  look  over  them  every  evening  for 
slugs,  because  some  are  almost  sure  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  house  by  means  of 
the  fresh  sphagnum-moss  used  for  potting. 
Baits  of  young  Lettuce  and  Cabbage  leaves, 
also  pieces  of  Potato  hollowed  out,  are  always 
useful,  and  many  slugs  may  be  caught  by  placing 
shallow  pans  half  tilled  with  bran  about  the 
stages.     No    trouble    must    be    spared    in    this 


matter,  especially  for  the  first  two  months  after 
re-potting  ;  if  only"  a  few  are  destroyed  occasion- 
ally, their  reproduction  will  be  checked,  and 
many  young  roots  and  valuable  spikes  will  be 
saved.  Some  of  the  Odontoglossums  are 
ing  their  spikes,  and  these  may  be  pi 
wrapping  a  piece  of  dry  wadding  around  their 
base.  At  this  time  of  the  year  when  the 
weather  is  cool  and  moist,  a  dark,  powdery 
fungus  sometimes  appears  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Odontoglossums,  which,  if  not 
immediately  checked,  will  quickly  distribute 
itself  all  over  the  house  and  cause  great  dis- 
figurement to  the  plants.  Examine  the  plants 
carefully  every  day,  and  on  its  appearance  cut 
off  the  part  of  the  leaf  affected  and  burn  't  ; 
then  turn  the  valve  of  the  hot-water  pipes  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  them  just  lukewarm  ;  additional 
ventilation  may  then  be  afforded.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  use  less  water  at  °ach  damping 
down. 

In  the  intermediate  house  Zygopetalum  maxil- 
lare  is  showing  its  flower  spikes,  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root.  This  plant 
in  its  native  country  (Brazil)  grows  on  the 
stems  of  tree-Perns,  and  the  grower  can  there- 
fore imagine  the  small  amount  of  light  the 
plants  obtain.  In  cultivation  it  is  weil  to 
keep  the  plant  on  the  tree-Fern  it  was  im- 
ported on,  grow  it  in  a  shady  position  in  the 
intermediate  house.  Keep  it  free  from  mealy- 
bug insects,  which  are  nearly  always  imported- 
with  it.  Strong  plants  of  Cymbiaium  gigan- 
teum  and  C.  Lowianum  that  are  producing 
flower  spikes  must  now  be  given  every  encour- 
agement, placing  them  in  a  light  position  on 
the  stage,  and  gradually  increasing  the  water 
supply,  damping  frequently  between  the  pots. 
Plants  that  are  not  showing  spikes  may  be  kept 
rather  dry  for  several  weeks  longer,  otherwise 
they  may  recommence  to  grow  and  fail  to  pro 
duce  any  spikes  at  all. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

The  Resting  Season  of  Plants. — The  season  has. 
arrived  when  most  plants  are  preparing  for  a- 
period  of  rest,  and  to  the  plant-grower  the  study 
of  rest  in  plants  is  important.  It  is  essential 
for  success  in  their  culture  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  plants  as  they  grow  in  their  native  habitat, 
and  such  details  as  their  seasons  of  growth  and 
of  rest,  and  whether  the  plant  is  deciduous, 
bulbous,  or  evergreen  are  points  to  be  studied. 
To  bring  about  a  gradual  rest  in  plants  high, 
temperatures  at  night  time  must  be  avoided,  for 
excessive  artificial  heat  causes  the  plants  to  be- 
come very  dry,  and  renders  watering  necessary, 
thus  preventing  the  proper  resting  of  the  plant. 
In  resting  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Stephano- 
tis,  Ixoras,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  kind, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  withhold  water  to- 
such  an  extent  as  to  kill  the  young  fibrous  roots- 
and  shrivel  up  the  tissues  of  the  plants.  When 
any  of  the  above-named  plants  require  water, 
let  a  thorough  soaking  be  given,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  roots  may  receive  a  wetting,  after 
which  no  more  water  should  be  given  for  a. 
period  of  some  days,  the  length  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  resting  of  tuberous 
and  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Gloriosas,  Gloxi- 
nias, Begonias,  Caladiums,.  and  Achimeneas 
requires  different  treatment  to  the  above, 
for,  although  all  the  roots  of  these  subjects 
may  die  during  a  period  of  rest,  the  plant  has 
the  power  of  forming  new  roots  from  its  store  of 
reserve  material.  Very  often  these  bulbi  ius 
plants  are  carelessly  treated  after  their  period 
of  flowering,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  some 
neglected  corner  of  the  pit,  under  the  shade  of 
other  plants,  where  they  are  given  no  water, 
although  this  is  just  the  time  they  need  atten- 
tion so  as  to  enable  them  to  flower  again  the 
next  season. 

The  Stove. — The  temperatures  in  this  structure 
should  be  gradually  reduced  during  the  winter 
months  until  they  reach  68°  to  70°  by  day,  and 
62°  to  65°  at  night.  Open  the  wall  ventilators  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  temperature  in 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  should  range 
from  58°  to  60°  bv  day,  and  55°  to  58°  by  night. 
Circulate  a  little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
on  cold  nights  to  keep  a  buoyant  air  in  the^e- 
structures. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4it  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
VV.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  '.reek  as  possible,  and  duly 
■  ned  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  fait h. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  p<ty  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
ro  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondent i. 

Illustrations.  —  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  bid  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sctuiing  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News-—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Oct.  13    Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 
,-.  .    ,-jNat.   Chrys.    Soc.    Com.    meets 
uct'ls1     at  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  3  p.m. 
,-.       ,(.  f  R.H.S.  Show  of  British  Grown 


SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TUESDAY,  uci.  id  |      FruitsatWostrninster(2days). 

WEDNESDAY,    Oct.  17  {  ^rk^'"  S°C'  Sh°W'  Regen''S 
SATURDAY,        Oct.  20     German  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 50  7°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.—  Wednesday,    October   10   (6  p.m.):    Max.  69°; 
Min.  59". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London. — Thursday,     0 
11   (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  29-8;  Temp.,  65°;  Weather— 
line. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  October  10  (G  p.m.):   Max.  60° 
Southampton  ;     Min.    55'  North-east   Coast  of 
Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING   WEEK, 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  at  12.30. 
MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prothcroe 

&  Morris,  at  In  30 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday- 
Two  days'  Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery  Stock  at  Short- 
lands  Nursery,  Ash,  Surrey,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  Fleet, 
bv  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

\.  1  HXESDAY— 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY— 

Fcurth  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Old  Nursery, 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  A'Bear,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Brazilian  Orchids  and  others,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
EX.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  45. 


So  long  as  Potato  tubers  con- 
Potatos.  tinue  to  form  such  an  important 
part  in  the  food  of  the  nation  as 
they  <lo  at  the  present  time,  so  long  will  all 
matters  connected  with  their  improvement 
and  cultivation  have  a  commercial  as  well  as 
a  scientific  interest  and  value.  Trials  of 
Potatos,  therefore,  although  often  inconclu- 
sive, and  by  no  means  a  sufficient  basis  upon 
which  to  build  theories  and  make  rules  that 
are  applicable  to  all  districts  with  their  ex- 
tremely variable  conditions,  have  nevertheless 
an  interest  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  tests  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  taken  to  safeguard  the  trials  from 
the  influence  of  circumstances  that  might 
tend  to  confuse  the  issues.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  on  Monday  last,  when  addressing  a 
party  of  about  So  gentlemen  who  had  jour- 
neyed to  Reading  to  inspect  some  trials 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  carried  out 
during  the  present  season,  said  that  the  firm 
had  made  the  trials  in  order  to  afford 
interesting  results  that  the  visitors  might  see 
and  interpret  as  they  felt  disposed,  and  it 
was  not  claimed  that  the  results  of  all  the 
riments  had  any  commercial  importance 
uld  !»■  applied  usefully  in  practice.     But 


we  believe  there  are  some  questions  that 
can  be  conclusively  proved  or  disproved  by 
simple,  well-conducted  trials,  whilst  there  are 
others  that  must  necessarily  be  inconclusive, 
and  likely  to  mislead  those  who  choose  to  re- 
gard the  results  as  affording  an  infallible 
guide  for  cultivators.  To  this  latter  class 
belong  the  trials  of  the  cropping  qualities 
of  the  different  varieties.  Our  experience  of 
Potatos  has  proved  this  much  :  that  Northern 
Star  may  be  the  best  cropping  variety  in  one 
garden  and  a  very  indifferent  cropper  in 
another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  varie- 
ties. In  regard  to  flavour  the  case  is  simi- 
lar. Sir  John  Llewelyn  may  yield  the  best- 
flavoured  tubers  possible  in  Glamorganshire, 
but  when  cultivated  in  a  garden  at  Kew  the 
tubers  were  scarcely  eatable.  The  local  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  have  such  an  over- 
whelming influence  upon  yield  and  flavour 
that,  after  an  extended  trial  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  in  the  same  soil,  the  results 
amount  to  little  more  than  proving  what  are 
the  best  varieties  for  cultivation  in  that  par- 
ticular plot.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that 
the  trials  of  this  nature  were  the  least  in- 
teresting of  those  conducted  by  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton ;  some  of  the  others,  however,  were  of  far 
more  permanent  value.  The  trials  were  in- 
spected by  some  members  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  July  last,  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  July  2S. 

In  many  respects  the  later  inspection  served 
to  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  July, 
and  we  need,  therefore,  only  refer  on  this 
present  occasion  to  some  of  the  trials  that 
were  not  remarked  upon  then,  and  to  some 
in  which  additional  information  was  forth- 
coming. The  experiments  were  carried  out 
in  specially-selected  ground  attached  to  South- 
cote  Manor,  an  old,  dismantled  residence  of 
considerable  historical  importance,  about  two 
miles  out  of  the  town  of  Reading. 

The  first  series  of  trials  inspected  had  re- 
ference to  Solatium  Commersoni  and  the 
Potato  which  M.  Labergerie  asserts  origi- 
nated as  a  sport  or  mutation  from  that 
species  in  his  nursery.  After  examination  of 
the  lifted  tubers  and  of  growing  plants, 
nothing  material  was  discovered  by  which  the 
tubers  of  M.  Labergerie's  S.  Commersoni 
"  Violette  "  could  be  distinguished  from  tho:e 
of  the  German  variety  of  S.  tuberosum, 
known  as  Blue  Giant.  This  was  also  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  Scientific  Committee 
when  the  plants  were  in  active  growth.  The 
evidence  that  M.  Labergerie's  plant  really 
originated  as  a  sport  from  S.  Commersoni  is 
not  conclusive,  and  seems  very  improbable. 

Matured  and  only  Partially-Matured 
Tubers. 

Comparative  trials  were  made  of  eight 
varieties  grown  from  seed  (tubers)  harvested 
last  season  in  the  South  of  England,  Lin- 
colnshire, Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively. 
Since  the  earlier  inspection  the  tubers  had 
been  lifted  and  wi  ighed.  In  five  instances 
the  heaviest  crop  was  obtained  from  Irish 
tubers,  and  in  the  remaining  three  instances 
from  Scotch  tubers.  The  difference  between 
the  results  obtained  from  South  of  England 
tubers  and  "  seed  "  from  Ireland  or  Scotland 
was  very  considerable,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  conclusive,  proving  the  greater  value  of 
those  from  the  less  warm  climates.  Take  an 
instance  :  In  Sutton's  Ninety-fold  the  pro- 
duce from  the  South  of  England  tubers  was 
10  lbs.,    that    from    Lincolnshire    sets    1    qr. 


25   lbs.,    from    Scotch    tubers   2    qrs.    9    lbs., 
and  from  Irish  3  qrs.  14  lbs. 

A  further  experiment  to  show  the  effect  of 
seed  (tubers)  fully  and  only  partially  matured 
was  undertaken  because  there  existed  a  well- 
based  impression  that  the  result  of  the  trial 
just  alluded  to  would  prove  the  superiority  of 
northern-grown  seed-tubers.  If  these  are 
more  productive,  whv  are  they  so?  The 
trial  served  to  show  that  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  tubers  becoming  harder,  or 
more  mature,  in  the  southern  climate.  In 
all  but  two  instances  in  this  trial  the  imma- 
ture tubers  gave  the  greater  yield,  and  in  the 
two  exceptions  the  "  mature  "  sets  were 
obtained  from  Scotland,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  less  fully  matured  than  southern-grown 
tubers.  The  variety  May  Queen  yielded  from 
mature  tubers  only  a  crop  of  9  lbs.,  but  from 
immature  tubers  the  yield  was  1  qr.  iS  lbs., 
and  most  of  the  varieties  furnished  similar  re- 
sults. It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
mature  and  immature  tubers  used  for  this 
particular  trial  were  all  southern-grown 
specimens,  but  in  the  one  case  the  tops 
(haulm)  had  been  removed  whilst  still  grow- 
ing, or  the  tubers  were  lifted  at  that  stage. 
By  the  terms  mature  and  immature  is  signi- 
fied a  condition  of  unripeness,  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  size,  or  even  age,  of  par- 
ticular tubers.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
what  is  in  the  mature  tuber  that  renders  it  less 
productive.  From  frequent  remarks  made  by 
those  present  at  Reading  we  gathered  that 
most  growers  believe  it  to  be  due  to  its 
harder  skin,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
caused  by  chemical  changes  that  take  place 
in  i he  tuner  itself.  In  any  case,  the  cultiva- 
tor of  large  areas  who  plants  his  ground  «  ith 
tubers  that  have  been  grown  in  the  South  of 
England  cannot  expect  to  obtain  anything 
like  the  yield  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
obtain.  Surely  this  fact  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Sets  Affected  with  Fungus. 
Sonic  experiments  with  sets  which  were 
known  to  be  affected  with  the  common  fun- 
gus disease  (Phytophthora  infestans),  also 
with  tubers  affected  with  brown  streaks  along 
the  libro-vascular  bundles,  and  with  internal 
brown  spots,  were  of  less  practical  use, 
although  the  results  were  somewhat  unex- 
pected. The  variety  Early  Rose,  for  instance, 
yielded  2  qrs.  25  lbs.  from  healthy  tubers, 
and  2  qrs.  16  lbs.  from  tubers  slightly  affected 
with  Phytophlhora  infestans.  But,  although 
the  difference  in  the  yield  was  but  slight,  no 
discreet  cultivator  would  knowingly  plant 
tubers  that  are  unsound,  it  being  to  his  in- 
terest to  keep  the  ground  as  free  from  the 
taint   of  disease   as  possible. 

Withy-peelings  as  Manure. 
Of  much  greater  practical  interest  was  an 
experiment  with  two  varieties  to  test  the  re- 
lative  value  of  withy  rod-peelings  and  farm- 
yard manure.  The  varieties  were  Ninety- 
fold  and  Superlative,  and  there  were  six  row  s 
of  each  variety,  12  plants  in  a  row.  Half  the 
sets  were  planted  in  soil  manured  with  rod- 
peelings  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre,  and 
half  in  ground  manured  with  an  equal  weight 
of  farmyard  manure.  Ninety-fold  yielded 
1  cwt.  o  qrs.  10  lbs.  with  the  rod-peelings, 
and  onlv  3  qrs.  18  lbs.  with  farmyard  manure, 
whilst  Superlative  produced  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs. 
from  the  rod-peelings  and  1  cwt.  1  qr.  11  lbs. 
from  the  ground  treated  with  farmyard 
in. inure.  We  believe  that  these  peelings  ate 
used  for  manure  in  most  of  the  districts  where 
they  are  obtainable  in  large  quantities,   but 
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what  supply  there  would  be  for  commercial 
purposes  has  to  be  determined.  The  peelings 
are  allowed  lo  rot  for  one  year  before  they 
are  dug  into  the  land. 

The  question  as  Lo  whether  it  is  most  pro- 
fitable to  plant  small,  medium,  or  large-sized 
sets  is  one  that  has  been  del,., led  for  years 
past.  The  results  obtained  at  Reading  show 
that  in  each  instance  the  largesl  sets  pro- 
duced slightly  heavier  yields  than  those 
obtained  from  the  medium  or  small  sets.  To 
take  one  instance.  Epicure  yielded  2  qrs, 
12  lbs.  from  small  sets  (2  ozs.),  2  qrs.  74  lbs. 
from  medium  sets  (3  ozs.),  2  qrs.  26  lbs.  from 
(arge  sets  (4  ozs.)  and  2  qrs.  13  lbs.  from 
large  sets  which  had  been  cut.  The  pra<  tical 
man  will  probably  find  that  the  extra  yield 
from  the  large  sets  would  not  be  more  profit- 
able, because  the  cost  of  the  "  seed  "  would 
be  much  greater  than  for  medium  tubers, 
which  yield  almost  as  heavy  a  crop.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there 
were  fewer  "chats"  or  small  tubers  in  the 
produce  from  the  large  sets  than  in  that  from 
smaller  ones. 

The  value  of  earthing-up  Potatos  was  not 
shown  to  great  advantage  in  a  trial  made 
with  the  variety  Superlative.  The  earthed- 
up  plants  produced  3  qrs.  20  lbs.,  and  those 
growing  on  the  flat  3  qrs.  14  lbs.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  earthing-up  has  also  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  of  the  tubers  from 
getting  "greened,"  and  it  serves  lo  protect 
the  tubers  from  the  Phvtophthora,  which  is 
believed  to  attack  the  foliage  of  the  plants  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  Removal  of  Flowers. 

The  variety  Flourball,  having  the  habit  of 
blooming  freely,  was  subjected  to  a  test  to 
show  the  effect  on  the  crop  of  picking  off  the 
flowers  immediately  they  appeared,  and  In  lie 
berries  wire'  formed.  The  result  was  in 
favour  of  the  plants  that  were  relieved  of 
their  flowers,  the  weight  being  2  qrs.  .'ill... 
against  2  qrs.  15  lbs.  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton, 
who  explained  the  trials  on  the  experimental 
plots,  remarked  that  Thomas  Knight,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Royal  II orticalturt  I 
Society's  Journal  in  1S10.  staled,  in  refi  rem 
to  this  question,  that  probably  the  saving  of 
sap  that  might  be  thus  obtained  would  result 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  tubers  by  about  one 
ounce  per  root.  Messrs.  Sutton's  experiment 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  four  ounces  per 
root. 

A  question  of  botanical  interest,  and  of  prac- 
tical interest,  so  far  as  cross-breeding  is  con- 
cerned, was  raised  in  an  experiment  to  prove 
the  possibility,  by  removing  all  tubers  as  thej 
are  formed,  of  causing  varieties  which  do  not 
usually  do  so  to  set  their  blooms  and  form 
berries.  Knight  wrote  about  100  years  ago 
that  he  hail  found  the  removal  of  the  tubers 
bad  this  effect,  and  it  may  be  granted  theo- 
retically it  would  not  be  surprising  that  if  a 
plant  having  two  methods  of  reproducing  it- 
self, and  finding  one  means  continually  ren- 
dered ineffective,  should  make  an  extra  effort 
to  secure  iis  reproduction  by  the  other  means. 
But  Messrs.  Sutton's  experiment  was  less 
convincing.  The  varieties  were  Ringli 
which  formed  trusses  of  bloom,  but  no  buds 
opened;  Harbinger,  which  also  formed  weak 
trusses;  and  Evergood,  which  opened  a  few 
very  weak  flowers.  It  has  to  he  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  tendency  had  to  be  <  1 
in  these  varieties,  for,  whilst  no  bloom  has 
been  seen  on  Ringleader  for  15  years  past, 
Harbinger  has  never  been   known  to  bloom 


at  all.  For  the  purpose  of  inducing  such 
varieties  to  flower,  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  start  them  very  early  in  the  season  in 
pots,  and  starve  the  roots  somewhat,  over  a 
long  period  of  growth. 

A  trial  of  sprouted  s-is  as  against  non- 
sprouted  and  shrivelled  sets  resulted  in  all 
cases   in    favour  of   the   sprouted    sets. 

An  interesting  trial  In  aring  on  the  question 
of  delei  ioration  oi  varieties  was  that  of  some 
Magnum  Bonums  from  a  stock  which  was 
purchased  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  in  [876, 
when  this  variety  was  first  distributed.  The 
stock  had  be  n  grown  continuously  on  the 
same  soil,  or,  al  least,  in  the  same'  locality, 
and  crops  now   a  it  ever  did.      In  all 

that  time  the  seis  were  never  cut,  and  care 
was  taken  to  plant  eaeli  year  sets  which  had 
not  become  fully  matured  before  lifting. 

Further  trials  were  shown  of  Potato  species 
upon  which  notes  have  already  been  published 
in  these  pages,  and  of  varieties  resembling 
Abundance  and  Qp-tO-Date,  and  of  PotatOS 
which  gave  the  best  h  suits  in  the  Reading 
t  niversity  College  Trial  Grounds  and  County 
Council  trials  last  season. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents tie  inflorescence  of  Bulbophyllum  virescens, 
a  fine  species  for  which  Sit  Fredi 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  II. 
Young),  was  awarded  a  First  (  I  1  ilicate 
at  the  Holland  Hi:  how  on  July  10  last, 
an  award   which    I  oecn  accorded    to  two 

other  Bulbophyllums,  viz.,  the  allii  IB.]  ricssoni 
(whii  li  also  rei  tuch  more  appropriate 

award  of  a    Bota  '        ificate),  and    was  illus- 

trated in  tli  .  January 23,  18'J7, 

and   B.  Dcarei  of  the   Lobbii  se  he  type 

Bulbophyllum  vi  is  first  described  b 

J.  J.   Smith,   of  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Gardens, 
Java      \  ■  ■   ■     ■  !  ssrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

imported,  from  the  '.  Guinea  region,  a  Bulbo- 
pbyllum  which  was  taken  to  be  the  closely  allied 
B.  Hricssoni,  but  on  (lowering  the  plant  proved  to 
be  13  virescens,  and  it  is  probably  from  Messrs. 
Low's  stork  that  the  few  plants  in  cultivation  have 
been  derived  I  lie  flowers  of  this  species  differ 
mainly  from  those  of  Ericssoni  in  that  they  are  nar- 
and  unspotted,  those  of  B.  virescens  being 
greenish  white  cined  with  pale  green,  the  face  of  the 
column  and  the  hinged  labellum  being  tinged  with 
rose-purple.  The  other  known  ally  of  B.  virescens 
is  B.  Pahudii,  which  is  probably  not  in  cultivation. 
All  the  species  thrive  best  grown  in  baskets  or 
on  rafts  and  suspended  in  a  warm,  moist  house. 
They  are  evergreen,  and  require  a  liberal  supply  of 
rain  water,  especially  when  they  are  making  their 
new  growths. 

Forestry  at  Oxford. — The  University  now 
provides  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
scientific  and  practical  forestry,  and  grants  a 
diploma  in  forestry  to  successful  students.  This 
course  is  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  includes  special  instruction  by  Professor 
Schlich  and  Mr.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Cooper's 
Hill  College.  Two  years  of  this  course  are  taken 
in  Oxford,  and  a  third  (nine  months)  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Candidates  for  the  diploma  must— (1)  have 
passed  Responsions,  or  an  equivalent  examination, 
or  give  evidence  of  having  received  a  good  general 
education  satisfactory  to  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  (2)  have  satisfied  the  examiners 
in  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  Honour 
School  of  Natural  Science  in  Mechanics  and 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  or  in  some 
examination  accepted  by  the  delegates  as  equiva- 
lent. The  diploma  can  be  combined  with  the 
University  degree  of  B  A.,  by  keeping  a  year's 
residence  previous  to  the  commencement   of  the 


course  (which  would  be  devoted  to  passing 
Responsions,  and  the  science-preliminarj 
animations  indicated  above),  and  by  obtaining  a 
class  in  the  Honour  School  of  Natural  Science,  in 
either  botany,  geology,  or  zoology.  The  selection 
of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Forest  Service  is  at 
present  done  (1)  partly  by  an  examination  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  (2)  and  partly 
by  nomination.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years' 
course,  successful  candidates  receive  ±'100  for 
passage-money  and  outfit,  and  are  appointed 
Assistant  Conservators  of  Forests  at  a  salary  of 
Rs.350a  month,  which,  with  exchange  compen- 
sation, may  be  placedat  £300 a  year.  The  grading 
of  the  department  is  such  that  they  can  rise  to 
a  salary  of  Rs.  2,500  a  month,  or  about  £2,000  a 
year.  Indian  Forest  officers  can  retire  after  22 
years'  actual  residence  in  India  on  a  full  pension, 
with  a  maximum  of  £525  a  year,  and  after  18 
years'  residence  on  a  proportionate  pension. 
There  is  also  a  provident  fund  managed  by 
Government.  The  recruiting  of  the  Forest  Depart- 
ments in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  is  effected  on  lines  similar  to  those  applying 
to  the  Forest  Department  of  India.  Further 
details  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  delegacy,  Professor  Schlich,  29, 
Banbury  Road,  Oxford.      Times. 

Gladiolus  which  Flowers  in  the  Same 
Year  from  Seed.— We  have  received  from 
.1  Roemer,  Quedlinburgh,  specimens  of  Gladio- 
lus which  have  flowered  and  produced  seeds 
in  the  same  season  as  raised  from  seeds.  The 
strain  has  been  named  Praecox,  and 
obtained  by  con  ecting  early-flowering 

es  1 1  -Hi  the  general  collect  on  oi  Gladioli. 

Seeds  are  sown  in  March  in  ,  frame. 

The  young  seedlings  commence  to  show  th   m 
selves  at  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  this 
season   three   plants   opened   their  first   flowers 
on     July     12.      The    young    plants    should    be 

planted  in  the  in  1  order  to  obi 

strong  flower  spikes,  and  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation followed  must  be  those  found  suitable 
for  summer-flowering  plants.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  colours  of  the  blooms,  and  their 
size  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Conns  of  the 
size  of  a  Hazel  nut  produce  spikes  with  VI  to  1G 
blooms.  One  of  the  specimens  received  had  a 
small  corm  at  the  base  and  partially-ripened 
seeds  on  the  flower  spike. 

The  Kings  Bouquet. — Messrs.  Little  & 
Ballantyne  forward  us  a  photograph  of  the 
basket  of  flowers  presented  by  Miss  Watt  to  the 
Kins  on  his  recent  passage  through  Carlisle.  It 
shows  a  light  and  elegant  arrangement  in  which 
Orchids  predominate.  Among  the  flowers  were 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Phalaenopsis,  and  Roses  with  a  setting 
of  Asparagus. 

Presentation.— Mr.  W.  R.  Prince,  for  the 
past  5i  years  gardener  to  General  Sir  R.  Pole- 
Carew,  K.C.B.,  Antony  House,  Devonport.  was 
presented,  on  his  retirement,  with  a  watch  and 
chain  by  the  garden,  household  and  estate 
employees. 

Appointments. — According  to  the  KewButtetin, 

No  6  (1906),  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  recently  :— Mr.  Harry  Dodd  as  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Station  at  Onitsha,  Southern  Nigeria  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Head  and  Mr.  Rupert  Badgerv  as 
Probationer  Gardeners  for  service  in  India. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  Shepherd. — American 
papers  record  the  death  of  this  lady  at  Ventura, 

California.  Beginning  as  an  amateur,  with  little 
knowledge  and  no  capital,  she  eventually  sue  1 
in  building  up  a  business  of  which  all  California  is 
proud.  She  was  the  pioneer  seed-grower  of  the 
State,  and  became  almost  as  well  known  as 
Burbank  himself. 
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Chrysanthemums  in  Paris. — A  great  exhibi- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums,  together  with  Orchids 
and  other  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  will  be 
held  in  the  Conservatories  at  Cours  la  Reine  from 
November  3-11. 

Dr.  Oudemans. — The  death  of  this  botanist  is 
announced.  He  died  at  Arnhem,  where  he  had 
resided  since  resigning  the  professorship  of  botany 
at  Amsterdam.  Prof.  Oudemans  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  botanical  congress  and  exhibition  at 
Amsterdam  in  1865,  the  immediate  precursor  of 
the  memorable  Congress  of  1866  in  London.  Dr. 
Oudemans'  later  researches  were  principally  con- 
fined to  the  fungi. 

Trafalgar  Day  Celebrations. — TheNelson 
Column  in  Trafalgar  Square  will  be  decorated 
largely  this  year  with  autumn  tinted  Oak  leaves, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  Laurel  formerly 
used  for  the  festoons  and  wreaths.  The  decora- 
tions will  be  completed  by  8  a.m.  on  the  20th  inst. 
and  be  removed  on  the  24th.  Messrs  Geo.  Bell- 
grove  &  Co.,  Hammersmith,  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  work  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year. 

Ammonia  Vapour  and  Plant  Growth. — The 

practice  of  placing  ammonia  in  Orchid  houses  in 
order  to  ensure  vigorous  growth  is  according  to 
Prof.  Bottomley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Botanical  section  of  the  British  Association  of 
York,  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the 
spongy  covering  of  the  roots  of  the  Orchids. 
These  bacteria  utilise  both  the  nitrates  and  the 
nitrites,  and  absorb  the  ammonia  vapour  along 
with  the  watery  vapour  normally  condensed  by  the 
spongy  root  covering. 

The  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales. 
— Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  continues  the  publication  of 
this  work,  to  which  we  have  often  referred.  In 
Vol.  II.,  part  X.  (part  XX.  of  the  complete  work), 
we  find  additional  information  in  regard  to  the 
trees  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  19  parts,  no  new 
species  being  added,  the  part  being  supplementary. 
Vol.  III.,  part  I.  (part  XXI.  of  the  complete  work), 
contains  letterpress  and  plates  of  Flindersia  Ben- 
nettiana,  Eucalyptus  Andrewsi,  and  Casuarina 
inophloia. 

A  Pendulous  Wellingtonia. — The  Revue 
Horticolc  for  September  1,  1906,  publishes  a  descrip- 
tion an  1  illustration  of  a  very  remarkable  pen- 
dulous form  of  Sequoia  gigantea  growing  in  the 
gardens  at  the  Trianon,  Versailles.  It  resembles 
an  umbrella,  the  bare  stem  representing  the 
handle,  the  pendulous  branches  being  compar- 
able to  the  ribs  of  the  umbrella  when  closed. 
As  a  curiosity  it  is  very  striking. 

Berberis  stenophylla  x. — The  Revue  Horti- 
tole  announces  the  occurrence  of  fruits  on  this 
shrub,  a  hybrid  between  B.  empetrifolia  and  B. 
Darwinii.  The  berries  are  small  and  globose, 
purple  in  colour.  Whether  the  seeds  will  prove 
fertile  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Classification  of  Plants. — It  was  a 
"  happy  thought  "  which  induced  the  authorities  of 
the  botanical  department  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  to  illustrate  the  chief 
epochs  in  the  development  of  a  natural  system 
of  classification,  that  is  to  say,  a  system  which 
shows  the  actual  (or  assumed)  relationships 
of  plants  as  contrasted  with  an  artificial 
system  which  is  based  -n  the  differences 
presented  by  one  set  of  organs.  This  has  been 
done  by  exhibiting  a  series  of  works  from  the  time 
of  Dioscorides,  a.d.  40,  to  that  of  Engler,  1903. 
The  authors,  whose  principal  works  are  thus  shown, 
are  Brunfels, Turner,  Gerard,  Bauhin.Caesal- 
iinus,  Morison,  Ray,  Tournefort,  Linnaeus, 
Adanson,  de  Jussieu,  A.  P.  Candolle,  Robert 
Brown,  Lindley,  Endlicher,  Hofmeister, 
Hehiham,  J.  D.  Hooker,  Eichler,  and  Engler. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  has  been  a  rigid 
one  since  Brongniart,  Decaisne,  Baillon,  von 
Mueller,     -von     Martjus,   Ai  phonse    de    Can- 


dolle, and  others  whom  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  such  a  collection  are  not  represented.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  idea  here  broached  may  be 
extended  and  followed  up,  and  that  physiologists 
such  as  Grew,  Hales,  Knight,  to  name  only 
Englishmen,  may  find  a  place  in  the  museum  by 
the  side  of  the  systematists. 

The  Importance  of  Lime-wash  on  Fruit 
Trees. — It  is  common  belief  that  the  white- 
washing of  the  stems  and  limbs  of  fruit  trees 
was  one  of  the  means  of  killing  parasites  of 
various  kinds — animal  and  vegetable,  their  eggs 
and  spores — and  the  action  of  the  lime  is  ren- 
dered more  effective  by  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate,  which,  however,  does  not  make  the 
whitewash  any  darker.  Perhaps  better  than  a 
brush  is  the  application  of  the  wash  by  means 
of  the  garden  engine  or  force  pump,  or  a  large 
syringe.  The  limewash,  according  to  Dr. 
KoCH,  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Plant  Pro- 
tection Station  at  Vienna,  does  something  more 
than  this  in  preventing  the  severe  frosts  of  early- 
spring  causing  injury  to  the  bark  and  the  con- 
sequent frost  canker  that  admits  water  and 
frost.  In  early  spring  the  sun,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  warms  the  bark  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  wood  like- 
wise, and  the  stem  increases  in  bulk.  In  the 
following  night,  if  cold,  the  bark  of  the  stem 
parts  with  its  warmth  rapidly,  and  is  drawn  to- 
gether round  the  stem,  &c,  with  the  result  that 
the  bark  splits  and  the  injury  has  begun. 
Whitewashing  of  the  bark  prevents  the  warming 
of  the  same  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  injury  by 
night  frosts. 

American  Mildew  in  Sweden. — TheSwedish 
Pomological  Society  is  taking  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  the  extermination  of  the  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphaerotheca  mors  uvae), 
which  has  been  devastating  both  nursery  and 
private  gardens  throughout  the  country.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  granted  the  sum  of 
1,000  kronen  (£550)  towards  the  publication  in 
the  newspapers  of  a  full  description  of  the 
disease  and  instructions  for  ridding  gardens  of 
this  pest.  Gardeners  are  recommended  to  root 
up  and  burn  all  infected  bushes  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  mil- 
dew by  spraying  the  bushes  thoroughly  with  a 
strong  mixture  of  sulphur.  Care  has  also  to  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  dissemination  of  the 
fungus  through  the  clothes  and  tools  of  the 
workmen.  Moreover,  the  Government  is  for- 
bidden to  import  or  to  transplant  Gooseberry 
bushes  and  to  offer  them  for  sale  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1907.  Compensation  will  be  given 
to  growers  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained 
through  the  uprootal  and  destruction  of  their 
plants,  precedence  being  given  to  those  who 
have  cultivated  them  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary,  for,  were  the 
disease  allowed  to  remain  for  a  year,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  conquer  it.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockholm  large  areas  are  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  standard  bushes.  These 
require  special  attention,  as  Ribes  aureum  is 
often  cultivated  beneath  the  trees.  Nurserymen 
are  charged  not  to  introduce  any  wild  stock. 
Currants  are  also  liable  to  this  disease,  especi- 
ally the  red  and  black,  and  in  one  instance 
Raspberries   also   have   suffered. 

Publications  Received.— Report  of  the  Director 

of  Agricultural  Education,  Monmouthshire.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  oidinary  branches  of  agriculture  en- 
couraged by  the  education  committee  we  note  that 
phenological  notes  have  been  taken  and  tabulated 
relating  to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  flowers,  birds, 
&c.  These,  if  continued,  will  be  of  increasing  value. 
— Reports  on  Experiments  with  Crops  and  Stock. 
Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College.  Kingston-on- 
Soar.  The  experiments  dealt  with  manuring  of  seeds, 
Hay,  varieties  of  Barley  and  Potatos,  manuring 
Potatos,  Mangels  and  Swedes,  and  spraying  Potatos. 
The  results  are  carefully  tabulated,  and  afford  a  satisfac- 


tory proof  of  useful  work. — The  Jamaica  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  August  contains  notes  on 
Para,  Lagos,  and  Castilloa  Rubber,  on  cocoanuts, 
coffee,  camphor,  and  tobacco  dust  as  a  fertiliser  and 
insecticide. — The  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  for 
August  includes  articles  of  the  usual  type  upon  crops 
and  stock.  —  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  7,  Vegetable  Crowing  in  Porto 
Rico,  by  H.  C.  Henricksen.  A  carefully  prepared 
handbook,  which  should  lessen  some  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  growing  vegetables  in  Porto  Rico, 
where  the  chief  drawbacks  are  the  scarcity  of  good 
seed,  and  a  prolonged  wet  season.  Mr.  D.  W.  May 
is  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  station. — Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
January  to  April,  1906.  The  contents  include  papers 
upon  various  species  and  genera  of  fish,  molluscs, 
and  birds. — Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and 
Federated  Malay  States.  Edited  byH.  N.  Ridley  and 
J.  B.  Carruthers.  May  and  June.  These  deal  chiefly 
with  rubber  cultivation.  —  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous 
Information,  Trinidad,  edited  by  J.  H.  Hart,  F.L.S. 
A  quarterly  publication  full  of  notes  and  articles  of 
local  value. — A  Concise  Handbook  of  Garden  Shrubs, 
by  B.  M.  Gwyn  Lewis.  (Methuen  &  Co.)— .4  Text: 
Book  of  Fungi,  by  George  Massee.  (Duckworth  & 
Co.) — Wobum  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  sixth  report, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  and  Spencer  Pickering, 
F.R.S.  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.)— A  Book  of  English 
Guldens,  by  M.  E.  Gloag.  Illustrated  by  K.  M.  Wyatt. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 


LAW    NOTE. 

FLORISTS   AND   THE   FACTORY   ACT. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court  recently  a 
case  of  importance  to  florists  was  decided  by 
Mr.  Paul  Taylor.  A  florist,  of  Crawford  Street. 
Marylebone,  was  summoned  by  Charles  C.  W! 
Hoare,  a  factory  inspector,  for  contravening 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  by  failing  to 
affix  an  abstract  of  the  Act  in  his  workshop. 

Mr.  Muir,  barrister,  instructed  by  Mr.  Freke 
Palmer,  defended.  The  proceedings  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  test  case,  it  having  been  an  open  point 
hitherto  whether  the  work  carried  on  in  florists' 
shops  brought  those  shops  and  the  workers 
within  the  Factory  Act.  Evidence  was  given 
that  the  defendant  company  employed  a  num- 
ber of  young  women  permanently  all  the  year 
round  for  the  purposes  of  making  up  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  floral  decorations.  This  work,  it 
was  contended,  brought  the  workers  within  the 
Act,  but  no  abstract  of  the  Act  was  exhibited  m 
the  workshop,  and  the  company  refused  to  ex- 
hibit it.  Mr.  Muir  submitted,  in  defence,  that 
the  work  done  was  not  "  manual  labour " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but  required  a 
highly  artistic  sense.  He  also  contended  that 
natural  flowers  adapted  for  sale  in  the  form  of 
bouquets,  &c,  did  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  an  "article,"  which  was  a  thing  that  had  been 
subject  to  manufacture.  That  being  so,  the 
company  claimed  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  and  for  that 
reason  they  refused  to  exhibit  the  extract. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  referred  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  held  that  the  company's  workshop 
did  not  come  within  the  Act  by  reason  of  the 
work  carried  on  there ;  but  after  going  more 
fully  into  the  matter,  he  said  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  Act, 
and  the  summons  would  therefore  be  dismissed. 


THE    FERNERY. 


SOME  CHOICE  ASPLENHjM-v 
It  is  twenty  years  since  Messrs.  J.  Hill  & 
Sons,  Edmonton,  first  took  up  the  cultivation 
of  Asplenium  nidus,  and  one  of  the  original 
plants  was  in  the  group  exhibited  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  old 
find  the  most  ready  sale  in  the  market,  and 
these  are  contained  in  large  60-size  pots.  A. 
nidus  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
market   Ferns,   but  few  growers  succeed    30  well 
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with  it  as  do  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son.  When  visiting 
the  nursery  some  time  ago  I  saw  thousands  of 
plants  in  various  sizes  from  seedlings  just  ger- 
minated onwards  to  those  in  5-inch  pots. 

Asplenium  laceratum  (see  fig.  107),  which  was 
shown  in  the  group  already  referred  to,  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  nidus 
having  thick  fronds  with  a  bright  surface,  but 
narrower,  and  cut  down  into  irregular  1 
but  instead  of  the  leafy  portion  extending  to  th_- 
base,  each  frond  has  a  black  stripe  about  3 
inches  lung.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil,  and 
may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species  or  a  natural 
variation  of  a  known  species.  The  descriptive 
name  may  be  a  little  misleading,  as  there  is  a 
variety  of  A.  praemorsum  already  named  lacera- 
tum. The  plant  shown  had  fronds  about  15  to 
18  inches  long,  but,  as  with  A.  nidus,  with  age 
they  may  attain  to  much  larger  pioportions. 
The  nearest  description  of  any  Brazilian 
species  I  can  find  is  that  of  A.  serratum,  whii  h 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  ;  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Hooker's  Species  Filicutn. 

Asplenium  lucidum. — This  is  a  useful  Fern 
for  market  supply.  In  a  small  state  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  most  serviceable.  When 
fully  developed  it  has  pinnate  fronds  about  15 
to  18  inches  in  length  and  about  6  inches  in 
breadth  ;  the  fronds,  which  grow  nearly  erect, 
are  <t  a  thick,  coriaceous  texture,  and  will  last 
almost  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  an  Aspidistra. 
It  is  of  very  slow  growth.  Some  authorities 
consider  the  .plant  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  obtu- 
satum,  but  as  I  have  known  them,  they  are  verj 
distinct  in  appearance. 

Asplenium  Mayi. — This  appears  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ma\  . 
Edmonton  ;  it  was  given  a  First  Class  Cert'.n- 
cate  in  1894.  It  is  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween A.  pteridoides  and  A.  Baptisti ;  it  is  of 
more  lax  growth  than  the  above,  and  the  deeply 
serrated  pinnae  are  narrower  and  longer.  I  saw 
this  in  large  quantities  when  visit. ng  Messrs.. 
May  &  Sons'  nurseries  a  short  time  ag>  ;  it 
appears  to  come  true  from  spores.  I  may  add 
that  the  fronds  of  this  plant  have  the  bright, 
deep-green  surface,  and  are  of  good  substance.  A. 
Herbsti  is  another  from  the  same  parentage, 
with  rather  broader  pinnae  and  more  erect 
fronds.  A.  Drueryi  is  another,  with  crested 
fronds,  which  distinctly  shows  its  affinity  to  \. 
Baptisti.  There  are  also  several  other  distinct 
varieties  of  the  same  type.  The  one  disadvan- 
tage is  that  they  are  of  very  slow  growth,  bu* 
once  they  attain  to  a  useful  size  they  keep  m 
good  character  for  many  years.       A.  H. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fig.  io;. — asplenium  l  cerattm. 
(See  text.) 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  cy  his  correspondents.) 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  —  The 
completion  of  the  work  of  improvement  under- 
taken in  the  Royal  gardens  since  the  King 
ascended  the  throne  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  ere  the  year 
closes  the  conversion  will  be  completed.  It  is 
the  King's  wash  that  Frogmore,  as  a  garden, 
shall  be  of  the  most  perfect  and  complete  de- 
scription, and  he  has  been  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  his  Treasurer,  Sir  Dighton  Frobyn, 
who  is  an  earnest  and  devoted  gardener,  and  by 
Mr.  McKellar,  the  gardener  at  Frogmore,  who 
has,  indeed,  cause  to  look  upon  the  results  oi 
his  work  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  From 
Orchids  and  stove  plants  down  through  fruit 
houses  and  vineries,  even  to  Tomatos,  every- 
thing is  in  splendid  condition.  In  one 
long  span-roofed  house  are  some  200  Tomato 
plants  in  10-inch  pots  of  the  variety  Veitch's 
Dwarf  Red.  The  plants  are  standing  in 
double  rows  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and 
their  average  height  is  30  inches.  So  short- 
jointed  and  compact  in  habit  are  they  that 
each  plant  is  carrying  in  that  short  length  of 
stem  fully  61b.  of  very  handsome  and  particu- 
larly solid,  rich-coloured  fruits.  The  whole  of 
these  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  June. 
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It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  an  equal 
show  of  such  perfectly-developed  fruits  on  an 
equal  number  of  such  dwarf  plants.  Those 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who,  in 
spite  of  some  recent  correspondence,  still  seem 
to  think  that  the  days  of  successful  outdoor 
Peach  and  Nectarine  culture  have  passed, 
should  next  year  endeavour  to  see  the  Peach 
wall  at  Frogmore,  as  that  would  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  their  belief.  A  wall  in  the  Royal 
gardens  of  good  height  and  1,000  feet  in  length 
has  three-year-old  trees  trained  on  it,  and  these 
trees  now  average  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  they 
are  of  a  corresponding  height.  There  are  scores 
of  these  trees,  and  they  are  all  in  robust  health, 
and  they  have  generally  this  year  fruited  well. 
In  another  three  years  the  wall  promises  to  be' 
so  furnished  that  hardly  a  brick  will  be  seen' 
through  the  trees.  The  long  border  is  now 
cropped,  one  half  with  Cauliflowers  and  the 
other  half  with  Spinach.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable sight  of  all  in  these  gardens  is  the 
splendid  herbaceous  borders.  Imagine  a  broad 
roadway,  15  to  16  feet  in  width  and  1,000  feet 
in  length,  and  on  either  side  a  border  of  the  same 
great  width,  planted  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
thousands  of  hardy  plants,  intermingled  with 
which  are  a  few  tender  plants  and  annuals. 
Lovers  of  hardy  flowers  would  indeed  revel  in 
a  sight  of  such  beauty.     D. 

Chrysanthemum  Eleanor  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.— This  is  a  good,  large,  white 
variety.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  this  variety- 
is  that  it  flowers  too  early.  Flowers  from  first  crown 
buds  are  now  (October  2)  at  their  best,  the  blooms 
being  25|  inches  in  circumference.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  if  any  grower  has  found  it  come  good  and 
large  on  second  crown  buds.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Chrysanthemums  of  recent  introduction. 
A .  J.  Long. 

Polygonum  polystachum. — Why  is  not  this 
Himalayan  Polygonum  more  frequently  grown  ? 
It  is  both  beautiful  and  sweetly  scented,  and  most 
valuable  at  this  season.  A.  Kingsmill,  The  Holt, 
Harrow  Weald,  October  3,  1906.  [We  agree  with 
our  correspondent  as  to  the  merits  of  this  plant, 
and  the  fragrant  flowers  he  has  sent  us  are  much 
appreciated. — Ed.] 

Fruit  Gathering. — As  the  season  advances 
he  work  in  the  fruit  garden  increases.  The  fruit 
nas  to  be  gathered,  the  late  kinds  to  be  stored  for 
future  use,  and  the  soft  (non-keeping)  kinds  pre- 
pared for  immediate  sale.  Most  of  the  late  varie- 
ties of  Apples  are  ready  for  gathering,  and  if 
wet  weather  sets  in  after  the  season  of  long 
drought,  a  large  quantity  will  fall  and  have  to  be 
sold  as  wind-falls,  and  although  "  drops  "  always 
find  a  ready  market  at  home,  prices  for  them  rule 
very  low.  We  have  been  gathering  Bramley's 
Seedling,  and  although  the  fruits  are  not  such  a  fine 
sample  as  they  were  last  season,  they  are  a  valu- 
able asset  both  for  home  use  and  for  marketing  in 
the  New  Year.  This  Apple  is  a  first-rate  grower, 
a  gem  tree  in  the  plantation,  being  sturdy  and  of 
symmetrical  shape,  developing  with  a  minimum 
quantity  of  inside  spray  wood.  It  is  certain  to  be 
a  favourite  variety  as  a  good  late  Kitchen  Apple 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Lord  Derby  is  another 
variety  which  as  a  rule  crops  heavily,  and  the 
lruit  keeps  well  until  December.  The  fruits  are 
now  ready  to  be  gathered  and  will  be  stored.  Late 
Apples  are  being  gathered  a  trifle  earlier  this  year. 
Blenheim  Pippin  is  ready  and  must  be  got  in. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  all  harvested.  Tom-tits 
have  spoiled  many  of  the  fruits,  and  wind  caused 
quantities  to  fall.  They  will  need  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion while  in  store  this  year.  Cox's  Pomona  were 
a  good  sample  and  sold  well.  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  a  lovely  Apple,  has  been  in  a  fortnight 
and  will  soon  be  fit  for  marketing,  in  fact  they 
are  quite  ready  now.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
Allington  Pippin  are  both  still  hanging  on  the 
trees,  as  is  also  Smart's  Prince  Arthur.  The  tree 
is  not  a  first-class  doer  in  a  plantation,  and  it 
requires  much  room,  is  loose  and  fine  in  growth, 
but  produces  fine,  late-keeping  Apples.  Welling- 
tons are  small  and  are  all  picked.  Pears 
are  hanging  well,  but  they  will  require  a  lot  of 
attention  in  keeping.  Tom-tits  have  been  a  great 
plague  among  these  fruits,  but  they  will  have 
thi  i\-  numbers  thinned  during  the  winter  shooting. 
The  time  for  pruning  operations  is  at  hand.  Rasp- 
berries are  cleaned  ready  to  cut,  and  many  of  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  are  finished.  Black  and  Red 
Currants  will  be  the  next  to  receive  attention, 
and  Jose  behind  follow  the  manure  and  diggers. 
II. R.,  Maidstone,  October  5,  1906. 
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October  9. — The  ordinary  fortnightly  meet- 
ing of  the  Committees  took  place  on  Tuesday  last 
in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two 
First-Class  Certificates  and  five  Awards  of 
Merit  to  novelties. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  one 
First-Class  Certificate  and  four  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  variety  of 
Potato. 

In  the  matter  of  display  the  chief  features 
were  those  of  Dahlias,  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias, early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
even  Roses,  all  from  the  open  garden,  proving 
that  very  little  frost  has  yet  been  experienced. 
But  growers  realise  that  we  are  now  in  the  dan- 
ger zone,  and  a  scene  of  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion may  greet  them  on  some  morning  when 
they  least  expect  it. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  "  The  Origin  and 
Peculiarities  of  Climbing  Plants  "  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Turner,  Jno.  Green,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  W.  Wallace,  W.  Howe,  J.'JenningSj 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  C.  Blick,  C.  Jeffries,  W.  Bain, 
Chas.  Dixon,  E.  T.  Cook,  R.  C.  R.  Neville,  J. 
T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  YVm. 
Cuthbertson,  Ed.  Mawley,  and  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  showed  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  Davallias,  Polypodiums,  and  Nephro- 
lepis.  The  exhibit  was  of  very  large  propor- 
tions, and  it  was  probably  the  best  group  of 
Ferns  the  Hall  has  up  to  the  present  contained. 
Twenty-four  species  and  varieties  of  Nephro- 
lepis,  60  of  Polypodiums,  and  40  of  Davallias 
found  a  place  in  the  group,  and  these  numbers 
will  convey  some  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  the  exhibit.  We  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  very  choicest,  such  as  Polypodium  lepido- 
pteris  sepultum,  the  tall  P.  aureum  giganteum, 
the  drooping  P.  rigidulum,  P.  aureum  Mam, 
P.  Dryopteris,  &c.  Then  of  Davallias  there  were 
seen  such  gems  as  D.  parvula  alpina,  D.  tenui- 
folia  Yeitchii  (a  magnificent  plant),  D.  epiphylla, 
D.  polyantha  (the  younger  fronds  being  tinted 
red).  The  Nephrolepis  were  represented  by  the 
graceful  N.  Piersonii,  N.  Fosteri  (a  very  fine 
specimen),  N.  davalloides  furcan^.,  N.  crispata 
congesta,  &c.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  RichmondJ  Surrey, 
showed  a  collection  of  Ivies,  principally  in  the 
arborescent  form.  Golden  and  silver-leaved 
varieties  were  freely  represented,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  latter  type  being. Hedefa  arborca  ele- 
gantissima.  A  curious  variety  is  Hedera  arbore  i 
Russelliana,  the  growths  being  fastigiated,  and 
the  foliage  arranged  alternately  and  in  a  most 
regular  manner.  H.  a.  angularis  aurea,  It.  a. 
lati-maculata,  II.  a.  digitata  aurea,  and  H. 
grandis  are  among  the  more  handsome  varieties 
shown.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  Rochford  &  Sons,"  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries,  near  Broxbourne,  Herts,  showed 
a  magnificent  group  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons). 
The  colouring  in  the  foliage  of  the  various  Varie- 
ties was  remarkable,  and,  in  addition,  the  plants 
were  clean,  well  furnished  with  leaves  at  their 
bases,  and  altogether  they  showed  excellent  cul- 
ture. The  variety  turnfordiensis  has  a  ground- 
work of  gold  colour,  and  this  is  bordered  by  a 
broad  band  of  deepest  green.  Some  grand 
specimens  of  C.  Reidii  are  deserving  of  especial 
mention.  Messrs.  Rochford  also  showed  a  num- 
ber of  Nephrolepis,  these  plants  also  being  in 
splendid  form.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  BrtjckhauSj  Twickenham,  staged  a 
bright  collection  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  in  most 
of  the  best  decorative  varieties.  The  plants  were 
in  small  pots,  and  they  were  well  furnished  with 
their  showy  foliage  to  the  surface  of  the  potting 
medium.  A  row  of  Pandanus  Veitchii  formed 
a  suitable  finish  to  the  group.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal. I 


Messrs.  Wm,  Bull  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  (  lul- 
sea,  showed  a  dozen  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dra- 
caena Victoria. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  the  Oxford  Rose  Nur- 
series, Longworth,  Berks,  showed  an  excel- 
lent  group  of  Roses,  Rose-hips,  and  Rose  foli- 
age. The  Roses  were  very  bright,  and  of  very 
good  quality  considering  the  lateness  of  the  sea. 
son.  The  display  of  foliage  was  interesting,  and 
showed  the  great  diversity  of  form  that 
between  the  several  species :  R.  rubrifolia  has 
very  dark-coloured  leaves,  R.  sinica  has  vert 
broad  leaf  segments.  The  centre  of  the  exhibit 
was  occupied  by  a  number  of  blooms  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  and  the  pink-coloured  Amadisj 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  N.,  showed  plants  and  cut  flowers  of 
Carnations,  Ericas,  Statice  profusa,  Chironia 
ixifera,  Bouvardias,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  large  number  of 
Bouvardias  in  many  varieties  :  Veronica  Ander- 
soni  with  white,  red,  and  blue  flowers,  and  in- 
terspersed among  the  flowering  plants  a  number 
of  hardy  Ferns.  Bouvardia  President  Garfield  is. 
a  double-flowered  variety  of  a  soft  rose  shade ; 
the  variety  Vulcan  is  of  beautiful  scarlet  colour. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  War- 
ley  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Orton),  showed  a  batch  of  hybrid 
Nerines  of  much  merit.  The  colours  of  some  of 
the  flowers  were  charming,  especially  those  of 
soft  shades  of  pink,  &c. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton",  Warnton,  Carnforth,. 
set  up  a  number  of  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  of  some 
of  the  newer  varieties. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries, 
Norfolk,  displayed  a  very  large  number  of  Cac- 
tus Dahlias,  and  some  good  garden  Roses.  (Sil- 
ver-Gilt Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  &.  Co.,  52  and  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  E.C.,  showed  some  good 
Cactus  and  other  Dahlias.  Adjoining  these 
flowers  was  a  beautiful  display  of  border  Chrys- 
anthemums— the  variety  Ilprace  Martin  (yel- 
low) was  exceptionally  fine.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
staged  single,  Cactus,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,, 
sprays  of  coloured  foliage  and  branches  with 
berries  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  charming 
colours  seen  in  such  subjects  as  Quercus  coc- 
cinea,  Acer  eriocarpum,  Liquidambar, 
were  much  admired.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
exhibited  Dahlias  extensively.  The  flowers  were 
chiefly  of  the  Cactus  type,  but  some  of  the  broad 
floret  kind  were  noticed,  and  some  of  these  ap- 
peared to  possess  considerable  merit.  One 
labelled  Mad.  Van  der  Dael  is  very  pretty,  the 
florets  are  suffused  and  tipped  with  pink  on  a 
white  ground;  Yellow  Colosse  is  another  good 
flower.  Mad.  A.  Lumiere  is  an  attractive  flower 
of  this  type,  the  white  florets  are  flushed  with 
red.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  exhibited  a  pink 
form  of  Anemone  japonica.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

,  Messrs.  Bark  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  a  number  of  choice  border 
flowers.  Spikes  of  Cimicifuga  simplex  were 
very  handsome.  Asters,  Rudbeckias,  Sun- 
flowers and  other  Composites  formed  the  prin- 
cipal subjects   in  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.     Wm.     Cutbush    &    Son,     High 
London,   N.,   arranged  an  exhibit  of  season  ibl 
hardy   flowers   in    a   highly   decorative   manner, 
the  group  being  exceedingly  pretty.     The  prin- 
cipal subjects  were  border  Asters,  and  of  I 
a  very  complete  collection  was   staged ;    Pent- 
stemons,    Sunflowers,    Chrysanthemums,    Ph 
alis  Franchetti,  &c,  were  also  included.     On  an 
adjoining  table  the  same  firm  arranged  vases  of 
winter-flowering  Carnations,  and  baskets  of  the 
dwarf    Polyantha    Rose    Mrs.    W.    H.    Cutbush. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.   Frank   Brazier,   Caterham  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Caterham,  Surrey,  staged  a  very  largi 
group  of  hardy  plants — Chrysanthemums,    I 
lias,  Phloxes,  and  other  border  flowers.     (Silver    ; 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  ' 
staged  a  beautiful  array  of  tuberous  rooting 
Begonias  in  single  and  doubled-flowered  varie- 
ties. Adjoining  the  Begonias  were  many  pans 
of  Alpine  and  rock-garden  plants,  including , 
many  succulents.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Mr.  EEIC  F.  Such,  Royal  Berkshire  Nur- 
series, Maidenhead,  staged  an  extensive  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  principally  of  the  border 
and  Pompon  types.  Nellie  Blake  (red)  and 
Murillo  (pink)  are  two  decorative  kinds  that 
were  shown  well  by  Mr.  Such. 

is.  Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Merri- 
vale  Nurseries,  Heston,  Middlesex,  put  up  a 
very  large  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  from  the 
open.  The  collection  included  all  the  best  bor- 
der kinds,  and  also  varieties  suitable  for  market 
purposes.  Crimson  Pride,  King  of  the  Earlies 
(white),  Etoile  d'Or,  and  Soleil  d'Octobre  (yel- 
low) are  good  varieties  of  the  large  flowered 
market  type.  The  display  also  included  flowers 
and  plants  of  the  decorative  and  Pompon  V, 
Perennial  Asters  interspersed  among  the  Chry- 
santhemums added  further  beauty  to  the  group, 
itne  firm  also  displayed  a  good  strain  of 
Pansies,  such  as  are  sold  largely  in  the  spring 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  an  interesting  collei  - 
tion  of  Cactaceous  plants.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Res- 
ton,  showed  many  of  the  best  varieties  of 
perennial  Asters,  and  other  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
showed  a  seasonable  assortment  of  hardy 
Bowers,  among  which  the  long,  drooping  sprays 
of  Desmodiuin  penduliflorum  were  conspicuous 
objects.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  M.  II.  DAY,  Guildford  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Sin- 
narrij,  displayed  a  dozen  vases  of  border  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewis- 
ham,  exhibited  his  new  Chrysanthemum  Tapis 
de  Xeige,  and  another  white  variety  named 
Moneymaker. 

Messrs  W  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
had  most  of  the  best  varieties  among  border 
Chrysanthemums — Polly  (bronze)  and  Lille 
(pink)  are  two  desirable  kinds.  A  few  of  the 
larger-flowering  Japanese  kinds  such  as  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  (white),  A.  L. 
Stevens  (yellow),  and  Amy  Laidman  (a  new 
white  flower)  were  also  displayed  by  this  firm. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

AWARDS. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Robert  Norman. — A  pure  white, 
winter-flowering  Carnation,  with  slightly  fringed 
petals,  and  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  frag- 
rance. The  Committee  considered  the  variety 
to  be  better  than  that  known  as  Lady  Bounti- 
ful. Shown  by  Messrs.  VV.  Cutbush  &  Sons. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

Colehicnm  Bivonae. — This,  as  shown  growing  in  a 
pan,  is  a  very  strong-habited  Colchicum.  with 
sufficiently  strong  flower  stems  to  hold  the  blooms 
in  a  perfectly  erect  position.  The  flowers  arc  el 
very  large  size,  possess  much  substance  in  the 
segments,  and  the  colour  is  of  an  unusually  rich 
shade  of  purple,  becoming  whitish  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  From  Messrs.' Barr  &  Sons. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

Nephrolepis  Toeleaoides. — There  have  been  many 
new  Nephrolepis  shown  during  the  past  year  or 
two,  but  we  think  this  one  will  be  appreciated  with 
the  best  of  them.  Its  name  very  well  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  fronds,  the  older  ones  especially 
being  so  plumose,  so  divided,  and  yet  so  over- 
lapping as  to  resemble  the  beautiful  fronds  of 
Todea  superba.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Rochford  &  Sons.     (First  Class  Certificate.) 

ine  "  Crimson  King." — Avery  large  flowered 
variety,  with  broad,  recurved,  slightly- twisted 
segments  of  brilliant  crimson  colour.  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Hassocks  Nursery,  Sussex. 

Nellie  Johnstone. — A  pretty  tea-scented 
variety,  with  moderately-sized  flowers  of  good  form 
as  a  bud,  and  possessing  a  very  attractive  shade  of 
pink  colour.  It  was  raised  by  the  exhibitors,  pro- 
bably from  the  varieties  Madame  Berkeley  and 
Catherine  Mermet.  The  committee  welcomed  the 
variety  as  a  good  autumn  bloomer  and  pure  "  Tea." 
From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt.     (Award  of  Merit.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair!,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Yeiteh,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  W. 
Cobb,  J.  Colman,  Francis  Wellesley,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  A.  A.  McBean,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
H.  T.  Pitt.  [.  Charlesworth,  A.  Dye,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  W.  II.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  G.  F. 
Moore,  (.  \V  Odell,  W.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
and  W    Boxall. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  good  group,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Mtdal 


was  awarded.  Cattleya  bellatula  (Warscewiczii 
X  Iris)  was  a  pretty  novelty,  in  which  the  shape 
and  colours  of  the  flower  follows  C.  Warscewiszii 
closely,  but  the  labellum  is  trumpet-shaped. 
Several  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Hardyana,  in- 
cluding the  handsome  variety  augusta,  C.  Ella, 
C.  Pittiana,  C.  Boadicea,  Brasso-Cattleya 
heatonensis,  and  other  good  hybrids,  including 
the  handsome  Odofttoglossum  amabile  Bella, 
which  has  clear  white  flowers  handsomely 
blotched  with  claret-purple,  were  noted;  and 
ig  species  and  varieties,  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
Cattleya  Gaskc-lliana  alba,  C.  Warscewiczii 
Sanderiana,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Lawrenceana, 
with  a  very  distinct  dark  crimson  mask  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  lV.c. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
very  effective  group,  composed  mainly  of  Den- 
di'ibium  Phalasnopsis,  with  a  few  of  the  allied 
J),  Statterianum,  and  nicely-flowered  examples 
of  D.  formosum,  at  one  end  being  a  selection  of 
Cypripediums,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal. I 

K.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  arranged  an  in- 
teresting group  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
specimen  of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album 
with  several  spikes.  Of  interesting  species  were 
Pleurothallis  latentia,  Stelis  pubescens,  Laelia 
Dayana  delicata,  Phalaenopsis  violacea,  and 
Cypripedium  Godefrova?  leucochilum.  Of  hy- 
brids noted  were  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Parvsatis,  L.-C.  Permosa  (I.. 
Perrinii  X  C  granulosa),  and  L.-C.  tene-' 
(L.  tenebrosa  x  L.-C  Gottoianai.  (Silvei 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  showed  a  \  r  bi  tutiful 
hjit-coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Hardyana  with 
six  flowers  on  one  spike  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  plant,  which  was  in  robust  health,  had  been 
grown  fruni  a  very  poor  specimen.  A  Cultural 
i  i  nmiendation  was  voted  to  Mr.  H.  I',,  Al  1  \\\- 
DE8  (Orchid  grower  at  Westonbirt).  Maj 
IIolfori:  also  showed  the  curious  Brasso-Catt- 
leya Digbyano-Forbesii,  with  greenish  flowers 
li.litly  marked  with  purple. 
iii<  \-. vr,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  Man- 
tinii  The  Premier,  with  large  and  finely-formed 
bright  rose  flowers  with  rich  ruby  lip  li 
gold  lines  at  the  base,  and  Cattleya  Mrs 
erick  Knollys  (granu  is  i  Buyssoniana  X  C. 
Bowri  igiana),  a  neat  and  pretty  hybrid  of  novel 
The  flowers,  which  are  of  thick  texture, 
Batly-arrange  !  sepals  and  petals  of  rose- 
purple  colour,  fhe  labellum,  which  is  closely 
folded  over  the  column  at  the  base,  is  white 
in  that  portion.  The  broadly  ovate  front  lobe 
is  purple  with  a  white,  slightly-fringed  margin 
and  a  few  purple  lines  on  light  ground  at  the 
base. 

Jeremiah    i  olman,   Gatton  Park   (gr.   W.    P. 
Bound  ,  sho       !   three  new  hybrids,  viz., 
leva    Mi    1  i   :    ;  hilleriana    X    Mendeliil,    a 

large   I  1   flower  of  good   substance,   the 

extended  labellum  being  white  at  the  ba 
isthmus  yellow,  and  the  front  rose-purple ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Goodyii  (C.  Wendlandiana  x 
L.-C.  Clive  var.  broomfieldiensis)',  and  which 
has  the  shape  of  C.  Mantinii,  the  rich  dark 
rose  flowers  having  an  intensely  dark  ruby-claret 
lip  with  gold  veining  at  the  bas> 

II.  S  GOOHSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  sent  Cypripedium  H.  S.  Good- 
son  (Swinbumei  X  T.  B.  Haywood),  a  good 
lar_:e  flower  ;  Cattleya  Goossensiana,  and  a  very 
tine  form  of  C.  Wendlandii. 

Messrs  Stanley:  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Miltonia  Binotii  var.  Harrisii,  with  broad  seg- 
ments closely  barred  with  light-brown,  and 
finely   displayed   violet-purple  labellum. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  sent  Odontoglossum  Una 
(crispum     X     nevadensa     r  iensc).       The 

flowers  are  white,  with  very  distinct  blotching 
cf  brown  colour  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
bases  and  tips  of  which  are  white,  and  on  the 
basal  half  of  the  fringed  labellum.  Miltonia 
Bluntii  rosefieldiensis,  a  very  fine  form,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  arranged  a  small  group,  in  which  were 
Cypripedium  highfieldense,  Low's  variety  (Law- 
renceana X  Drurii),  with  greenish-yellow  flower 
having  some  purplish  markings ;  C.  Niobe, 
Westonbirt  variety,  C.  Juno,  Cattleya  St.  Gilles, 
and  other  hybrids. 

E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  ParR  Lodge,  Eltham  (gr. 
Mr.    Carr),    showed    Cypripedium    Bingleyeflse 


superbum,  a  large  and  richly-coloured  flower. 

A.  IIuth,  Esq.,  OakleyHouse,  Putney  (gr.  Mr. 
Fisher),  showed  a  splendid  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum grande  with  five  spikes,  bearing  to- 
gether twenty-three  flowers,  and  for  which  a 
Cultural   Commendation   was   given. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 
Cymbidhm  erythrost)lum,  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  and  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Whitelegge).  A  very  beautiful  new 
species  of  the  C.  eburneum  class,  introduced 
from    Annam   by  Messrs.    Sander  &  Sons,    and 

bibited  for  the  first  time,  although  it  was 
described  from  Glasne\in  last  year.     The  foliage 

.raceful  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced 
on  arching  spikes,  resembleinsomerespectstboseof 
C.  eburneum,  but  are  borne  from  three  to  seven  on 

-  ;  the  fine  specimen  shown  by  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  having  two  spikes  of  five  flowers 
each,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  seven.  The  broad 
sepals  are  white  with  a  slight  blush  tint  and 
some  light  rose  spots  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
extended  over  the  column,  and  are  similar  in 
colour  to  the  sepals.  The  three-lobed  lip,  in  which 
the  front  lobe  is  short,  is  yellowish,  closely  lined 
with  red  purple,  and  the  column  is  bright  crimson. 
Cattiiy,:  .17/5.  J.  II'.  Whiteley,  Rotslyn  vanity 
(Bowringiana  x  Hardyana),  from  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood). 
A  very  handsome,  large,  and  finely-coloured 
variety.  Sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright  magenta- rose 
colour,  lip  dark  ruby-crimson  with  gold  lines  at 
the  base.     The  plant  bore  one  spike  of  10  flowers. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lalio-Cattleya  Phryne,  Gatton  Park  variety  (L, 
xanthina  x  C.  Warscewiczii),  from  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton.  Park.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  1'. 
Bound).  One  of  the  best  of  the  L.  xanthina 
crosses.  Flowers  of  good  shape.  Sepals  and 
petals  light  canary-yellow ;  front  of  the  lip  dark 
rose  ;  disc  yellow. 

1'  .  ui'a  Clowesii  rosefieldiensis,  from  De  B.  Craw- 
SHAY,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr  Stables). 
A  very  large  and  well-marked  variety.  Sepals  and 
petals  Indian  yellow,  with  broad  chestnut-brown 
bands  ;  lip  tinged  with  lilac  at  the  base,  changing 
to  white  on  the  broadly-expanded  front  lobe. 

Catt.  ,  a  Our  Queen,  from  Messrs.  Thos, 

Rochford  &  Sons,  Turnford,  Cheshunt.  A  re- 
markable variety  with  cream-white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  [  1. act-purple  lip  with  fine  gold  veining 
from  the  b:   e. 

Cattleya  G.  G.  Whitelegge  (L.-C.  callisto- 
glossa  X  C  Hardyana),  from  J.  Brapshaw,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.  Mr.  G.  ( ,  Whitelegge). 
A  very  handsome  hybrid  and  one  of  the  best  Laelio- 
Cattleyas.  Flowers  large,  sepals  and  petals  white 
tinged  with  lilac,  the  broad  and  finely  expanded 
rk  claret- purple,  with  only  some  fine  orange 
coloured  lines  at  the  base,  and  a  narrow  lavender- 
coloured  margin. 

Cattleya  Pittiana,  Low's  variety  (Schofieldiana  X 
Dowiana  aurea),  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.. 
A  remarkable  variation  of  rich  and  peculiar  colour, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  rosy-red  with  an  orange 
shade,  and  the  lips  also  finely  coloured. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

li  .  A.  11.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Mi  rs.  Jos.  Cheal,  A.  R.  Allan,  W.  Bates,  S'. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  H.  Parr, 
H.  J.  Wright,  J.  Davis,  Geo.  Keif,  G.  Reynolds, 
P.  D.  fuckett,  J.  Mclndoe,  and  H.  Somers 
Rivers. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  Sussex,  staged 
a  group  of  fruits,  principally  Apples  and  Pears,  of 
first-class  quality.  A  few  bunches  of  Grapes  and 
two  Melons  were  included.  The  Apples,  both 
dessert  and  culinary  varieties,  were  remarkably  fine 
produce,  some  of  the  best  "  dishes"  being  Royal 
Jubilee,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Noble, 
Lord  Derby ,  Peasgood'sNonsuch ,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Mire  de  Menage  ;  and  among  dessert  varieties 
Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Mother,  Charles 
Ross,  &c.  The  Pears  were  also  of  good  quality, 
but  many,  of  course,  were  unripe.  (Hogg  Memorial 
Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  Lincolnshire, 
showed  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of 
Potatos.  All  the  more  prominent  and  newer 
varieties  were  exhibited  in  clear-skinned,  well- 
matched  samples.     (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Comyns,  Heath  Farm,  Watford,  showed 
some  very  large  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 
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Some  excellent  bulbs  of  Onion  Ailsa  Craig, 
weighing  between  21bs.  and  31bs.  each,  were 
shown  from  Lady  Wantage's  garden  at  Lockinge, 
Berkshire. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Potato  Dr.  Gillespie.—  This  variety  was  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit  after  the  Committee 
had  tasted  in  a  cooked  condition  some  tubers 
that  had  been  grown  in  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley.     From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

October  9. — The  twentieth  anniversary  din- 
ner of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Royal  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restau- 
rant, when  about  90  members  and  friends  as- 
sembled. The  chair  was  occupied  on  this  occa- 
sion by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Ksq.,  treasurer  of 
the  Roval  Horticultural  Society. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  pro- 
posed, the  Chairman  gave  the  principal  toast  of 
the  evening,  that  of  "The  United  Horticul- 
tural Benefit  and  Provident  Society."  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, as  is  well  known  from  his  successful 
treasurership  of  the  premier  horticultural 
society,  is  quite  at  home  among  matters  finan- 
cial, and  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks 
he  plunged  into  the  subject  of  figures.  He  had, 
he  observed,  been  looking  into  the  accounts  of 
the  society,  and  had  compared  its  position 
23  v<ars  ago  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
The'  advance  the  society  had  made  is  wonder- 
ful. The  funds,  tested  by  standard  tables  upon 
which  friendly  societies  are  usually  judged, 
show  a  remarkably  healthy  condition.  Whereas 
the  average  amount  which  these  tables  would 
credit  to  a  society  of  such  proportions  as  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  as  sick  allowance  for  five  years  is 
£3,590,  the  sum  actually  paid  has  only 
amounted  to  £1,531.  This  condition  un- 
doubtedly points  to  the  healthy  nature  of  the 
gardener's  calling.  He  regretted  there  was  not 
a  life  assurance  scheme  connected  with  the 
association,  for  he  believed  such  a  scheme 
would  be  equally  successful  as  the  other 
policy  of  the  society  had  been.  He  might  men- 
tion, however,  that,  as  the  Government  require 
a  deposit  of  £20,000  before  a  society  can 
operate  life  assurances,  it  would  have  to  be 
done  through  some  other  society,  but  that  would 
cause  no  difficulty,  for  he  knew  a  friend  who 
would  willingly  insure  in  a  body  the  first  1,000 
persons  who  passed  his  office  door,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  society  whose  members  have  such  a 
healthy  occupation  as  gardening  he  would  do 
so  with  pleasure.  He  wished  the  society  every 
success,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
with  them  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  James  Hud- 
son, who  replied,  thanked  the  Chairman  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  for  his  suggestion  on  the 
question  of  life  assurance.  He  himself  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  he  promised  it 
should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
management  committee.  The  society  was  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  health  of  the  members, 
and  it  was  only  second  to  the  clerical  associa- 
tions in  the  longevity  of  its  members.  The 
society  has  been  existent  for  40  years,  and,  al- 
though progress  was  slow  at  the  first,  it  was  now 
secure,  but  he  appealed  for  increased  mem- 
bership, and  urged  each  member  to  obtain 
one  new  member  during  the  coming  year.  The 
invested  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to 
£28,000,  which  gives  an  average  of  £23  to  each 
member.  The  institution  was  in  no  sense  a 
charity,  and  their  only  object  was  brotherhood. 
The  toast  of  "  The  Honorary  and  Life  Mem- 
bers "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Winter,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hennig.  Mr.  Wm. 
Marshall  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Chair- 
man," and  other  toasts  included  that  of  "The 
Visitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  and  "  The 
Press,"  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  and  re- 
sponded to  by   Mr.   J.   Harrison  Dick. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  again 
carried  out  by  the  Kew  Glee  Singers. 


dates,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  The 
honorary  exhibits  were  a  great  feature  of  the 
show.  The  weather,  unfortunately,  wa»  wet, 
and  the  attendance  was,  in  consequence,  below 
the  average. 

Competitive  Classes. 
There  were  three  exhibitors  in  a  class  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums*  cut  from  the  open 
and  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  measuring  12 
feet  by  6  feet.  Messrs.  Gunn  iV  Sons,  Olton, 
were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  tastefully- 
arranged  exhibit;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Birmingham  Road, 
Lichfield. 

In  a  class  for  six  vases  of  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mums, three  sprays  to  each  vase,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert  won  with  the  variety  Horace  Martin  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Walt. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  also  won  in  a  similar 
class  for  the  variety  Goacher's  Crimson;  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  Usher  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Wall. 

Mr  Herbert  also  staged  the  best  six  vases 
of  a  white  Chrysanthemum,  having  the  variety 
Roi-des-Blancs,  and  the  best  six  vases  of  Chry- 
santhemums  of   any   colour. 

Several  classes  were  open  to  members  of  the 
association  only,  and  in  this  section  Mr.  J. 
Sceaney  was  placed  1st  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying 
a  space  measuring  6  feet  by  4  feet. 

In  classes  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
of  especial  colours  Mr.  J.  Jeans  won  with  a 
crimson-coloured  variety,  and  for  yellow  and 
white  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Sceaney  for  three 
vases  containing  flowers  of  any  other  colour 
than  those  mentioned. 

The  best  six  vases  of  Pompom  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Usher,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Sceaney. 

Competition  in  the  Dahlia  classes  was  very 
poor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  frosts  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Sons, 
Bloxwich,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a 
nicely-arranged  group  of  Cactus  Dahlias  occupy- 
ing a  space  10  feet  by  3  feet,  and  the  same  firm 
were  also  1st  for  a  collection  occupying  a  space 
measuring  6  feet  by  3  feet. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  put  up  a 
magnificent  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias  that  occupied  a  space  of  54  feet  by 
4  feet.     (Cold  Medal. i 

Messrs.  Simpson  iV-  Sons,  Birmingham,  ar- 
ranged a  \erv  fine  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Impey  &  Sons,  Droitwich,  put  up  a 
nice  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters. 
(Bronze   Medal.) 

Messrs.  GUNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  showed  hardy 
flowers  and  Violas.  Mr.  C.  II.  IIkriiiki, 
Acocks  Green,  also  showed  border  flowers. 

Mr.  E.  Burden,  King's  Heath,  staged  an  ex- 
hibit of  local-grown  Apples.  Mr.  J.  Uhai.e,  the 
Experimental  Gardens,  Droitwich,  displayed 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears. 


BIRMINGHAM    AND    MIDLAND 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

October.  3,  4. — An  exhibition  of  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  was  held  at 
the    Botanical    Gardens,     Edgbaston,    on    these 
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CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAl . 

— Mr.  W.  J.  Pritchard  (Elstree),  one  of  the  staff  from  the 
gardens  of  Aldenham  House,  was  the  reader  of  a  paper 
on  "  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
views.  Whether  vegetables  are  grown  for  exhibition  or  for 
general  use,  it  behoves  the  gardener  to  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
duce the  best.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  and  location 
of  crops  were  well  expounded,  for  these  play  an  all- 
important  part  in  producing  those  attractive  specimens. 
Many  are  the  variety  of  vegetables  one  may  grow,  but 
in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  the  lecturer  was  obliged 
to  treat  of  the  kinds  most  useful,  and  in  doing  so  he 
explained  the  time  of  seed-sowing,  transplanting,  and 
general  cultivation  under  each  heading.  Some  of  the  varieties 
under  observation  were  Leeks,  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Potatos,  Peas, 
Beans,  Turnips,  &c.  Preparing  specimens  for  ihe  exhibition 
board  also  received  attention,  and  useful  hints  on  this  were 
much  appreciated.    There  was  a  good  display  of  exhibits. 

ACOCKS  GREEN  AMATEUR  VEGETABLE. 
This  society  held  their  third  annual  show  at  the  Old  Manor 
House,  Acocks  Green.  The  classes  were  well  filled  and 
generally,  the  exhibition  showed  a  marked  improvement 
upon  the  previous  ones.  A  Gourd  exhibited  weighed  58  lbs. 
8  ounces,  and  a  second  fruit  57  lbs.  4  ounces. 

REDHILL,  REIGATE  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS*.—A  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  2  ;  Mr.  \V.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F. 
Phillips,  of  Craigendown  Gardens,  Reigate,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"The  Cultivation  of  Fruits  Under  Glass."  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Figs  were  all  dealt  with.  Mr.  Phillips  gave 
det  ils  for  the  formation  of  the  border,  and  the  proper 
material  for  their  construction.  He  also  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tions of  Varieties,  Planting,  Pruning,  Thinning,  Disbudding, 
Training  and  Watering.  A  discussion  followed  the  lecture. 
Frank  C.  Legge. 


M  ARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  October  10. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  *  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.] 

Gut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d 
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—  s'uaveolens     ... 
Coreopsis     grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 
bunches 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

—  Malmaisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
C  h  rysanthemums, 
per  dz.  blooms 

—  small  blooms, 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gladiolus,  various, 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

—  brenchleyensis, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila  eie- 
gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  paniculata 
Gaillardias 
Heather,  white,  pr. 

doz.  bunches... 

purple 

Lilac,    white,    per 

bunch  

Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  candidum,  per 
bunch  

—  lancif  o  li  urn, 
rubr n  m  and 
album 

—  tigrinum,  per 
bunch  .. 


1  6- 


2  6- 


1  0- 
3  0- 


6  0 
4  0 


1  6    li  0 


2  0-40 


1  0-  2  (5 
3  0-80 


9  0-12  0 

1  0-  2  G 
3  0-60 

2  0-30 

3  0-40 
1G-26 
9  0-12  0 
10-20 


2  0     3  0 

i  <;-  4  o 
a  o-  3  o 

3  0-  6  0 
2  0-30 


2  0- 
2  0- 


1  G-  2  0 


Lilium  longinorum 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality ... 
Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Montbretia,   dozen 
Odon  toglossinn 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms 
Pancratiums,   doz. 

fls 

Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Pyrethrums,  dozen 

bunches 
Roses,    12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  Kai  se  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  Caroline  Tes- 
tout      

—  C.  Mermet 

—  General  Jacque- 
minot   

—  in  bunches,  per 
dozen  

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chateuay 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

—  from  the  open 
various  kinds, 
per  dz.  bnchs. 

Scabiosa,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stephanotis,      p  er 

dozen     trusses 
Stocks       (double 

white)  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz, 

blooms 
Violets,  per  do/en 

bunches 


5     !.    S    ■!. 

3  0-  5  0 


5  0-  s  c 
:i  o  ia  0 


:  0-  3  0 
!  0-  3  0 


2  r     ::  n 
■J  ll     .',  0 


i;-  3  Q 

!  0-  3  0 


5  0 

4  it 


l  n    -J  it 
I   0-1  li 


1   U-  2  0 


10-20 

i  i;   2  G 


1  0-  1  G 


3  0 
1  0- 
1  0 


5  U 
2  0 
2  G 
2  6 


3  0     5  0 
2  0-30 

i  o    G  0 

:i  o-  5  o 

2  0     4  0 
0   I     II  6 


1  G    3  0 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Ampelopsis  leaves, 
p,  dz.  bunches 

A  s  par  agus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch     ... 

—  — shortsprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
A.diantum     cunea- 

lum,  doz.  bun. 
Bei  I  (lis,  p.  bunch 
(  roton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

i  yeas  leaves, each 
I  i  i  n,    English,    p. 

dozen  bunches 


16-20 


4  0    8  0 
16-20 


0  6-  0  9 
0  G     10 


4  0-  6  0 

2  6    3  0 


10-16 

16-20 


Ferns  (French),  dz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-50 

Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches     2  0-30 
Hardy  Grasses,  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
doz.  bunches... 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,   per  dozen 

bunches  ..,     2  0-50 

Pernettya,  with  ber- 
ries, per  bunch     0  3-1-0 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails     2  0-  5  0 


2  0 
1  G- 


2  0- 
5  0- 


:;  il 
2  0 


li  il 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Pr 
s.d.  s.d, 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chn, per  dozen 

Alalia  Sieboldi, 
per  dozen 

—  larger  

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  per 
dozen  

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz, 

—  Sprengeri,  doz. 

—  ten  u  i  ssi  mus 
per  dozen 

Asters,  per  dozen 
Bouvardias,  pcrdz. 
C  hrysanthemums, 
best,  per  doz. 

—  smaller,perdoz, 
Clematis,  per  doz. 

—  in  flower 


GO-80 


4  0-  6  0 
9  0-12  0 


12  0-30  0 
18.0-30  0 


9  0 
8  0 


8  0-10  0 
3  0-60 
6  0-80 

12  0-24  0 
5  0-80 

8  0-90 

9  0-12  0 


C  oc  os    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  9  0-18  0 

Coleus        3  0-50 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
C>  perus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen      ...  4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 

Dracaenas,  per  doz.  'J  0-24  0 


and 


per 
per 


Erica  h),emalis,  per 

dozen  

__  gracilis,  p.  dz. 

—  nivalis 

Eulalia  japonica  ... 
Euonymus,  per  dz. 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  ioo 

—  in    small 
large  G0"s 

—  in      48's, 
dozen  ... 

—  in      32's, 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen  ... 

—  repens.perdoz. 
Fm  hsias,  per  doz. 
Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata, per  dozen 

Kentia       Bel  more- 
ana,  per  dozen 

—  For  st  eriana, 
per  dozen 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium  auratum  . 

—  longinorum, 
per  dozen 

—  lancifoliutn, 
per  dozen 


ices. 

s.d.  S.d. 

15  0-18  0 
12  0-18  0 
1M  0-24  0 
12  0-15  0 

4  0-UO 

7  0-10  0 
1G  0-23  0 

4  0-10  0 

io  ii  is  d 

9  o  IS  'i 
4  0-60 
4  0-  G  0 

g  o-ia  o 

12  o-ia  o 

12  0-21  0 

u  i)  18  n 
18  i1  U  ') 

ia  o  is  o 

18  0  21  0 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c. 

:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Confd.). 

s.d.  S.d 

s.d    s.d. 

Lily  of  the  Va 

inella,   dozen 

4  0-60 

per  dozen 

IS  0-30  0 

Solanum   capsicas- 

Marguerites, white, 

trum,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

.  izen 

4  0-90 

Spiraea     japonica, 

Pelargoniums, 

per  dozen 

6  0-10  0 

Zonals,  pr.  'I  ■■- 

3  0-50 

Verbena  MissWilt- 

Physalis      Franch- 

mott,  per  doz.. 

4  0    6  0 

etti,  each 

16-36 

Veronicas,  per  doz. 

3  0-60 

per  dozen  .. 

VI  0  18  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d,  s.d. 

S.d    S.d. 

Apples,     Nova 

Grapes    (Almeria), 

Scotian : 

barrels... 

8  0-12  0 

—  Gravensteins, 

Lemons  : 

per  barrel 

14  0-17  6 

—  Messina,    case 

9  0-17  6 

—  Blenheims,  per 

—  Naples,  p.  case 

22  0-40  0 

barrel  

16  0-17  fi 

Lychees,  per  box... 

10-12 

—  Emperors,  per 

Melons,  each 

10-26 

barrel 

lti  0    — 

—  Valercia,   case 

9  6  12  0 

—  Kiustons,     per 

—  Roc*. 

16-26 

barrel  ... 

16  6    — 

Mangos       

4  0-80 

—  English,  J  bus-. 

1  y-  4  0 

Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

—  English,       per 

doz.  II-  .. 

4  6-50 

busuel   [46  lbs. 

—  Brazils,      m  W  , 

to  50  ibs.) 

3  6-66 

per  cwt. 

45  0    — 

—  Newtown   Pip- 

— Barcelona,  per 

pins,  per  case 

8  6-11  0 

bag       

24  6    — 

bananas,  bunch : 

—  Walnuts,     per 

—  West      Indian, 

bag       

20  0     — 

red        

3  0-50 

—  per     Grenoble 

—  No.  1  quality... 

7  0    — 



5  6-60 

—  No.  %  quality... 

5  0    6  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 

10  6-13  6 

_  Extraquality... 

8  0-86 

Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Giants 

9  6-J5  0 

—  Jamaica 

8  6-12  0 

—  Jamaica 

4  6-60 

Peaches  (English), 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

0  8-13 

per  dozen 

6  0-15  0 

Blackberries,  peck 

2  0-26 

—  French,   boxes 

10-20 

Cranberries,       per 

—  Persimmons, p. 

case     

11  0-11  6 

box       

10-20 

Damsons,   J    sieve 

6  0-76 

Pears  (English),  A 

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 

10-13 

sieve    

2  0-46 

—  Italian,  box    ... 

0  6-10 

—  English,       pei 

—  French,  p.  box 

o  a-  i  2 

bushel  (66  11    .) 

4  0     9  0 

Granadillas,  dozen 

2  0-26 

—  American,  bai 

Grape    Fruit,    i  ase 

9  0-12  0 

rels       

2ii  ii  25  0 

Grapes     (English), 

—  French,     Wil- 

— Alnwick  Seed- 

liams, 1"  ■■ 

7  0-76 

ling,  per  lb.   ... 

0  8-0  10 

—  French,      Wil- 

— Gros      Maroc, 

liams,  crates 

7  0-96 

per  lb 

1  0    — 

—  Californiaii,  pr. 

—  black  Hambro, 

case 

8  0-13  6 

per  lb 

0  6-13 

Pineapples,  each ... 

.'  6     1    1 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

0  6     10 

Plums      (In 

—  Gros    Colrnar, 

i  sieve  (28  lbs.) 

7  0-80 

per  lb 

0  9-16 

—  French,  box  ... 

0  8-13 

—  Muscat,  per  lb. 

1  n    3  n 

—  French,  ^  sieve 

3  0- 

—  Lisbon,  cases.. 

8  6-90 

—  Calif  or  u  tan, 

boxes  

6  0-90 

Vegetables 

:  Averag 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

,i        I 

Arlicliokes(Frencli) 

Mil  hrooms(house) 

per  dozen 

29    - 

.  i, 

0  10-  1  0 

-ines,  perdz. 

10    - 

—  outdoor,  p.  pk. 

12     2  0 

Beans,     h  o  m  e  - 

—  B  ■■ 

0  10-  1  o 

gl  D  ah,  p.  bus- 

Mustard and  C* 

hel  (40  Ibs.)    ... 

6  0    — 

■ 

1  0-  1  G 

Beetroot,  bushel  ... 

1  6     — 

Onion 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

case      

60    - 

per  J  bushel-.. 

10-3  0' 

i   .-.,', .ii.in,  bag  . 

.',  Ii 

Cabuages,  per  mat 

2  0-26 

—  pickling,     per 

till-  In   1 

—  red,  per  dozen 

2  0- 

2  6    — 

Carrots,  French  pad 

3  0     — 

—  French,  \  bag.. 

2  6    — 

—  per    bag,     un- 

— Dutch,  I  ■  ■ 

3  6- 

washed 

2  0- 

i      .;                           :    .Hldlr- 

10    — 

—  washed 

3  0    — 

—  £  bushel 

16-20 

Cauhllowers,     per 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

tally     

6  0    — 

bundles 

3  6- 



0  10    — 

Tomatos :— 

Chow,  p.  dz. 

1  6-  2  0 

—  English;       per 

Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

12  ids 

3  3    3  6 

2i  dozen 

6  0-66 

—  small,  selected 

—  3  dozen,   small 

5  0-60 

per  12  lbs. 

2  6    ::  H 

—  per  dozen 

2  0-30 

—  seconds,      per 

Endive,  per  dozen 

0  9-10 

12  lbs 

10    — 

Horseradish,     for- 

— outdoor,       per 

eign,  per  dozen 

12  lbs 

3  0-33 

bundles 

18  0    — 

—  French,    per 

leeks,   12   bundles 

2  6    — 

crate    

2  6-30 

Lettuces  (French), 

Turnips,    per    cwt. 

3  0    — 

per  dozen 

1  9    — 

—   bags      

3  0     — 

Marrows,  per  tally 

6  0-90 

Watercress,      per 

Mint,  per  dozen  ... 

2  0    — 

doz.  bunches  .. 

0  4-06 

Remarks.— Some  fine  Californian  Apples  have  arrived  and 
they  were  sold  to-day  (Wednesday)  by  auction,  at  lis.  per 
case.  According  to  reports,  large  quantities  o  foreign 
Apples  are  to  be  consigned  to  this  country  during  the 
coming  season.  English  Peaches  will  undoubtedly  finish 
this  week.  English  Figs  are  over,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
these  fruits  is  arriving  from  Italy.  West  Indian  Red  Bananas 
are  more  plentiful  and  command  a  better  trade.  Owing  to 
the  recent  heavy  rains  and  the  mild  weather  vegetables  are 
excessively  plentiful.  E.  H.  R.,  CovetU  Garden,  Wednesday, 
October  10,  1906. 

PCTATOS. 

Bedfords,  60s.  to  65s.;  Blacklands,  50s.  to  55s.;  Kents, 
70s.  Trade  is  very  dull,  although  large  supplies  are  arriving. 
Many  of  the  tubers  are  badly  diseased.  John  bath,  32  and  34, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COVENT      GARDEN       FLOWER      MARKET. 

Yesterday  morning  (Tuesday)  larger  supplies  of  plants 
were  noticed  than  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  the 
stands  in  the  new  portion  of  the  market  were  well  filled,  but 
the  salesmen  complain  that  the  light  in  this  new  wing  is  bad, 
and  the  passages  between  the  stands  are  too  narrow.  Chry- 
santhemums were  never  seen  in  better  quality,  or  in  such 
large  numbers  as  at  present.  It  is  ditficult  to  quote  prices, 
for  some  salesmen  will  sell  blooms  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen 
and  others  refuse  6s.  to  9s.  for  the  same  quality  flowers.  I 
find  the  prices  fur  cut  Chrysanthemums  more  uniform  than 
those  for  plants.  When  buying  Liliums  some  few  days  ago 
I  found  4s.  per  dozen  was  the  price  asked  all  round  the 
market,  but   some  were  of  better  quality  than  others  at   the 


price.  Liliums  in  pots  are  of  pood  quality,  but  they  are  not 
in  much  demand.  Chrysanthemums  are  still  the  more 
numerous  among  pot  plant-.  Ericas  include  E.  caffra 
(which  lias  come  in  later  than  u  ;ual  this  season).  E,  hyemalis 
[which  is  seen  in  very  well-flowered  plants),  and  E. 
which  is  good  in  all  its  varieties.  Small  Ericas  in  60 
thumb  pots  sell  well,  and  are  now  almost  as  prominent  as 
small  Ferns,  which  they  are  to  some  extent  supei 
Asters  and  Marguerites  are  both  plentiful  and  good.  lily  of 
the  Valley  in  pots  has  rarely  been  seen  in  better  condition. 
Spiraeas  are  chiefly  the  old  S.  japonica,  but  some  good  plants 
of  S.  multiflora  compaciaare  to  be  had.  Ferns  and  Palms 
are  very  abundant.  Aralia  Sieboldi  is  arriving  from  several 
growers.  Some  of  the  plants  will  prove  disappointing  to 
their  purchasers.  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  hardy  shrubs, 
climbers,  &c,  are  now  coming  from  several  growers. 

Cut  Flowers. 
To  instance  how  the  prices  of  cut  flowers  fluctuate  from 
week  to  week,  a  few  days  ago  I  could  not  buy  Lily  of  the 
Valley  under  about  10s.  per  dozen  bunches,  but  this  morning 
I  could  purchase  better  flowers  at  6s.  per  dozen  bunches, 
and  some  for  considerably  s.  Lilium  longiflorum  is 
plentiful  again,  and  prici  ai  a  little  lower.  A  day  or 
two,  however,  may  see  a  rise  again ;  it  is  apparent  that  for 
some  tune  to  come  they  will  keep  up  to  fair  average  prices, 
and  they  may  possibly  exceed  them.  Pancrattums  are 
36w  over  plentiful.  Better  quality  Violets  arc  seen.  Chry- 
santhemums are  seen  in  great  quantities.  Mrs,  J.  W. 
Scott  (white),  to  which  a"  First-Class  Certificate  was 
given  by  the  N.C.S.  last  week,  has  been  making  4s.  per 
dozen  for  best  quality  blooms.  Miss  li.  Miller  still  takes 
the  lead  as  a  y.-llow  variety.  Litz  was  the  nami 
me  for  the  best  pink  market  kind.  Market  White  is 
still  extensively  grown,  but  it  withers  quickly,  and  once 
the  florets  droop  they  never  recover  again.  La  Pactole 
is  again  a  favourite,  and  of  this  variety  some  good 
plants  are  seen.  Roses  continue  plentiful ;  a  few  of 
3pei  id  quality  make  good  prices,  but  many  are  cleared  at 
low  figures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Carnations. 
Growers  who  wish  to  be  up-to-date  must  cultivate  the 
American  varieties.  An  abundance  of  foliage  of  all  kl 
seen,  including  well-coloured  iprays  from  hard}  -ubjects. 
Pernettyas  in  berry  are  ,  ■  tty.  A.  H.  Covent  Garden, 
Wcdncs  la  JO,  1906. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

A  week  of  growing  weather.     All  the  conditions  during  the 

past  week  have,  considering  the  time  of    year,   favoured 

rapid  growth.     Since  the  a  an  the  nays  and  nights 

have  been  more  or  li  ■  -  wai  m,    Thi    uniformity  of  the  day 

temperatures  has   been   remarkable,    ill  fact,    Foi    six  con- 

i  days  the    In  ings  only    ranged    between 

63'   and  64v.    It  is  the  nights,  however,  that  have  been  so 

exceptional!)    warm.     On   one   of  them  posed    ther- 

ei    never    Fell    lower    than    55   .    which    i  ■■   the  highest 

minimum  reading  recorded  hi  em  October  for  18  yi  ars.  The 
ground  has  also  c  mtinued  v<  ry  warm,  and  is  now  i°  warmer 
at  2  feet  deep  and  6  warmei  n  1  foot  deep  than  i 

l  hree  and  a  quarter  inches  ol  rain  has  al read}  fallen  this 
month,  or  rathei  more  thai  i  rainfall  tor  the  whole 

ot  October,  the  wettest  month  of  the  yen        I  than  half 

a  gallon  of  thi  the  percolation 

gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing,  but  lit  gallons,  or 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  fall,  tin 
gauge.    The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2  rs  a  day, 

is  about  half  an  hour  a  day   short  oi  th<    0 
average.     Light  airs  have  mostly  prevailed  dm 
but  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  a  short  tiim  ts  have 

been  moderately  strong.  The  mean  amount  oi  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  ei  I  or  that 

hour  by  as  much  as  10  per   cent.      E.    M  , 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Eccles,    Pendleton,    and    District    Chrysanti 
Society's  20th  annual  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Eccles,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Noveml  ■  i   it    in,  liu.ifi. 

Birmingham   and   Midland  Counties      hi  ihlmlm, 

Fruit  and  Floricul  in  \i  Society's  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  the  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  November  13,  14,  15,  1906. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Clay  for  Hot-water  Pipes. — Can  any  of  our 
readers  inform  .1/.  /'.  where  to  obtain  the  clay 
that  is  used  for  covering  hot-water  pipes,  and  aiso 
the  name  of  it. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


An  Acre  of  Eclipse  Cauliflowers  :  IV.  E. 
Assuming  that  your  plants  of  Eclipse  Cauli- 
flower have  been  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows,  this  would  give  a  total  of  10,890  plants 
to  the  imperial  acre,  and  would  contain  18H 
tallies,  consisting  of  five  dozen  Cauliflowers  each. 
Prices  in  Covent  Garden  Market  at  the  end  of 
last  week  ranged  from  7s  to  9s.  per  tally.  So 
at  the  lower  figure  your  Cauliflowers  would  be 
worth  £63  10s.  td.,  and  at  the  higher  quotation 
£S1  13s.  Gd.  per  acre  (gross)  But  in  a  near 
eastern  county  the  best  wholesale  current  price 
is  5s.  per  tally — £15  7s.  Gd.  per  acre.  Therefore 
we  should  say  that  £G3  10s.  6d.  per  acre  is  a 
fair  average  price,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  an  over-abundant  supply  of  produce 
dumped  in  the'  market  necessarily  tends  to 
reduce  prices.      Probably  the  prices  in   your  dis- 


trict would  be  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
indicated  above.  Still,  the  question  of  supply 
arid  demand  must  always  govern  prices. 

A  Diseased:   T.iM.     The  fruits  are  affected 

with  brown  rot  disease,  caused  by  a  fu 
Mimilia  fructigena.  Thoroughly  drench 
trees  and  the  surrounding  ground  during  the 
winter  with  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  leaves  have  just  unfolded,  spray  tin- 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  at  half  the 
usual  strength.  The  fungus  appears  first  on  the 
leaves.     Collect  and  burn  all  t tie  diseased  fruit 

1 1     II.,    Fife.      The  fruits  are  disfigured  with 
Apple   scab,  the  work  of  a  fungus,  Fusicladinm 
dendriticum.     Apply  the  same  remedial  me.  i 
as  are  recommended  to  T.  M.  for  brown  rot. 

Apples  from  Same  Tree:  A.  B.  We  do  not 
recognise  either  of  the  Apples.  The  particulars 
you  give  are  most  interesting,  but  without  seeing 
the  tree  we  cannot  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  fruits.  Apples  do  not  often  produce  bud 
sports,  must  varieties  having  been  obtained  by 
seedling  variation.  They  do  occasionally  pro- 
duce sports,  and  if  you  turn  to  p.  235  of 
our  issue  for  September  29  you  will  see 
a  description  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  vege- 
tative sport  upon  the  well-known  Hessle  Peal 
Our  selection  in  a  class  for  six  varieties  from  the 
sorts  you  mention  would  be  as  follows  :  1,'G 
Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Ribston  Pippin  :  3,  James 
Grieve;  4,  Allington  Pippin;  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  6,  Blenheim  Pippin.  Barnack  Beauty 
is  classed  as  a  dessert  kind  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  may  be  used  instead 
of  any  badly  coloured  "  dish  "  of  the  above- 
named  varieties. 

Beech    Bark:    A.    R.   G.      The   trees   are   badly 
infested  with  the  Beech  coccus.     Scrub  the  I 
with  caustic  alkali  wash,  working  the   fluid  well 
into  the  crevices. 

HA  Kust  :  T.  E.  II.  II.     This  disease 
dition  is  the  result  of  the  attack  of  mites.     Dip 
the  plants  in  tobacco  water. 

Carnations  Diseased  :  C.  M.  and  G  H.B.  The 
plants  are  attacked  by  a  fungus.  Burn  the 
ath  i  ted  plants  and  spray  the  healthy  ones  with 
weak  Bordeaux  mixture  or  liver  of  sulphur, 
*-  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Celery  Diseased:  A  W.  The  plants  are 
alki  ted  with  the  Celery  disease  which  is  caused 
DJ  a  fungus  named  Cereospora  apii.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  only  known  pre- 
ventive. 

Chrysanthemums:  Mum  If  you  are  a  Fellow  of 
the  R.H.S.  we  should  advise  you  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  services  of  their  consulting  chemist 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
lee  is  moderate. — H.  E.  We  find  neither 
insect  nor  frost.  The  appearances  are  consistent 
with  the  application  of  some  caustic  solution. 
Have  you  been  using  some  insecticide  of  too 
great  a  strength  ?—y.  P.  Ii.  The  flowers  are 
reverting  to  their  original  so-called  single  form, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  why  they  are 
doing  so. — E.  D.  The  rust  is  caused  by  a 
fungus,  Puccinia  Hieracii.  Spraying  with 
potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur),  half- 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  the  best 
remedy.  See  article  on,  and  illustration  oT,  this 
disease  in  the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations,  to 
be  obtained  from  our  publishing  department, 
post  free,  price  7Jd. 

Correction. — In  the  note  "  Constructing  aCheap 
Greenhouse,"  on  p.  235,  instead  of  the  number 
10,000  which  occurs  on  line  13,  read  "about 
1,500." 

Cucumbers:  X.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  disease 
and  the  falling  is  probably  due  to  some  fault  in 
treatment.  Too  much  water  at  the  root  often  is 
the  cause,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
cause  without  seeing  the  plants. 

Cyclamens:  G.  H.  If  you  dip  the  plants  occa- 
sionally in  tobacco  water,  the  thrrps  will  be 
killed. 

Dimensions  of  Show  Boards:  D.  T.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  National  Rose  Society  fix  the  di 
sions  as  follow  :  4  inches  high  in  front  and  I  S 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  following  lengths,  all  out- 
side measurements: — For  24  blooms  3  feet  G 
inches  long,  for  18  blooms  2  feet  9  inches  loi 
for  12  blooms  2  feet  long,  for  9  blooms  1  foot  li 
inches  long,  and  for  6  blooms  1  foot   long.     For 

8  trebles   3  feet  6  inches  long,  for  trebles  2  feet 

9  inches  long,  and  for  4  trebles  2  feet  long.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  regulations 
stale  that  exhibitors  must  have  their  stands  made 
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of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.,  stands  for  12 
Incurved  blooms  to  be  24  inches  wide  from  left 
to  right,  and  18  inches  deep  from  back  to  front, 
with  holes  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  to 
stand  6  inches  high  at  back,  and  3  inches  high  in 
front.  Two  "  twelve  boards  "  may  be  used  for 
21  blooms,  3  for  3G  blooms,  and  so  on.  The 
stands  for  6  Incurved  blooms  to  be  12  inches  wide 
from  left  to  right,  and  18  inches  deep  from  back 
to  front,  for  12  Japanese  blooms  to  be  23  inches 
wide  from  left  to  right,  and  21  inches  deep  from 
back  to  front,  the  holes  7  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  Stands  for  6  Japanese  blooms 
to  be  11  inches  wide  from  left  to  right,  and  21 
inches  deep  from  back  to  front.  The  height 
at  the    back    to   be  7    inches   and  4  inches   in 

•  front.  To  add  to  the  general  effect,  the  blooms 
in  the  front  row  of  a  stand  to  be  just  clear 
of  the  board.  All  stands  and  their  supports  to 
be  painted  green,  and  the  supports  must  be 
secure.  All  cups  or  wires  for  exhibiting  Japanese 
blooms  shall  be  limited  to  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  no  extra  supports  of  any  kind  shall  be 
allowed. 

Double  Richar^ja  :  G.  F.  M.  The  abnormality 
is  of  common  occurrence.  The  leaf  on  the 
flower  stalk  has  become  spathaceous. 

Ericas:  G.  C.  The  plants  have  indications  of  a 
slight  attack  of  mildew.  Probably  the  position 
out  of  doors,  selected  for  them  to  occupy  during 
the  summer,  was  hardly  suitable.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  wall  you  mention,  the  atmosphere 
may  have  b^en  somewhat  stagnant,  and  Heaths 
will  not  succeed  under  such  conditions. 

Fern  Fronds  Injured:  T.  C.  The  Fern  is 
attacked  by  common  thrips.  Thin-fronded 
varieties,  such  as  the  specimen  sent,  are  more 
liable  to  attack  than  some  others. 

Grubs  in  Lawn  :  H.B.  The  grubs  are  the  larvae: 
of  the  cockchafer  and  they  are  most  injurious  to 
the  roots  of  grasses.  Starlings  are  their  natural 
enemies,  and  you  should  encourage  these  birds 
by  the  placing  of  nesting-boxes  in  suitable 
positions  about  the  golf  links,  for  in  the  birds 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  keeping  down 
the  cockchafers,  although  sowings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  soot  are  said  to  be  useful  in  reducing 
the  number  of  larvae. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  Diseased  :  H.S.E.  The  bulbs 
are  affected  with  a  kind  of  bacteriosis  caused  by 
Pseudomonas  hyacinthi.  You  will  find  a  full 
account  of  this  disease  in  our  issue  for  May  12, 
1894,  p.  592.  No  remedial  measures  are  known  ; 
you  had  therefore  better  burn  the  bulbs  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  from  spreading. 

Land  for  Fruit  Trees  :  W.  N.  B.  Fairly  good 
results  could  be  obtained  from  your  piece  of 
grass  land  if  thoroughly  well  prepared  before 
planting  the  trees.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
apply  farmyard  manure  very  liberally,  not  only 
by  incorporating  such  manure  with  the  soil 
before  planting,  but  also  by  applying  periodical 
surface-dressings  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Such 
mulchings  as  they  are  termed  would  help  to 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during  dry 
weather.  We  cannot  advise  you  to  plant  on 
the  grass  under  the  circumstances,  but  would 
recommend  you  to  trench  the  ground,  and  chop 
up  the  turf  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  consti- 
tuting the  top  spit  18  inches  thick.  This  is  an 
expensive  operation,  but  in  the  end  may  be 
expected  to  repay  the  outlay  over  and  over 
again.  If  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  trenching,  make  large  holes,  varying 
from  6  feet  to  8  feet  across,  digging  these  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches,  saving  the  turf  to  be  chopped 
up  and  mixed  with  the  soil  when  refilling  the 
hole.  When  the  holes  have  been  refilled  the 
trees  may  be  planted,  and  a  good  mulch  of  dung 
placed  over  the  roots  for  about  3  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of 
such  holes  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds  for  four  or  five  years  to  come,  or  until 
such  time  as  the  trees  have  become  thoroughly 
established.  If  the  ground  were  trenched,  you 
could  plant  small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  between  the  Apple  trees,  and  these 
would  soon  yield  some  return.  On  no  account 
plant  any  trees  on  the  ground  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  either  trench  the  soil  or  make  very 
large  holes,  adding  liberal  dressings  of  farmyard 
manure,  in  conjunction  with  artificial  manures, 
if  thought  desirable. 

Milfoil  or  Yarrow  [Achillea  millefolium] 
in  Lawns:  A.  B.  and  D.  T.,  Sussex.  You  will 
find  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  this 
plant  and  of  the  circumstances  which  favour  its 


growth,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Society,  18S3,  vol.  173,  p.  1274. 
Speaking  generally,  it  was  found  that  where 
ammonia  salts  were  mixed  with  mineral  manures 
it  was  nearly  banished.  It  follows  from  this 
that  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  conjunction  with 
salts  of  potash  and  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  form  a 
suitable  dressing  more  especially  as  the  manure 
conduces  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses,  which 
overcome  the  weeds.  The  mineral  manure  may- 
be composed  of  three  parts  sulphate  of  potash, 
two  parts  sulphate  of  soda,  one  part  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  one  part  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
one  part  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  four  parts  of 
ammonia  should  be  added.  Any  druggist  would 
mix  these  ingredients  for  you.  Or  you  may 
apply  a  dressing  of  finely  sifted  fowl  manure 
at  once.  In  the  month  of  February  give  a 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  4  ounces  per 
square  yard  of  surface  lawn.  An  application  of 
soot  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre  would  be 
of  great  advantage.  This  may  be  given  in  March 
or  April  and  in  addition  to  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Do  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  as  this 
manure  encourages  the  growth  of  Yarrow. — B. 
Read  what  is  said  in  the  answer  to  A ,  and  as  your 
lawn  is  of  small  dimensions  we  can  only  suggest 
that  you  dig  up  the  roots,  taking  care  to  extirpate 
the  plant,  thoroughly  filling  the  holes  with  finely 
sifted  soil  in  which  grass  seed  have  been  mixed. 
As  Milfoil  bears  cutting  well,  and  does  well  in  a 
dry  season,  many  people  do  not  object  to  its  pre- 
sence on  a  lawn.  A  liberal  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  will  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  grasses  at  the  expense  of  the  weeds. 

Miller's  Dictionary  :  H.  S.  H.  Your  edition 
is  the  eighth,  and  botanically  the  most  impor- 
tant. We  do  not  know  its  commercial  value  ; 
apply  to  some  secondhand  booksellers  or  adver- 
tise it  for  sale. 

N  VMES  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  other  matters. 
Correspondents  should  never  send  more  than  six 
plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be  very 
careful  to  label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  grown 
in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
W.  H.  B.  1,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  2,  Old  Nonsuch  ; 
3,  Pitmaston  Pine;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey; 
5,  Brockworth  Park  ;  6,  Fondanted'Automne. — 
E.  Freeman.  1,  2,  3  and  5,  Cellini  Pippin:  4, 
Warner's  King;  6,  Domino. — Mrs.  Heme.  1, 
A  grand  fruit  of  Hollandbury  ;  2,  Alfriston  — 
L.T.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch. — Durham.  King 
of  the  Pippins. — J.  T.  S.  1,  Wormsley  Pippin. — 
Oxton.  1,  Pott's  Seedling;  2,  Cellini  Pippin; 
3,  send  again  later;  4,  Summer  Pearmain. — 
T.  W.  C.  1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Norfolk 
Beefin  ;  3,  American  Mother;   4,  Broad  End; 

5,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin ;  6,  Minchull  Crab. — 
G.  D.  1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  2,  Round 
Winter  Nonsuch  ;  3,  Mabbott's  Pearmain  ;  4, 
Ribston  Pippin ;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  6, 
Striped  Beefin;  7,  Stirling  Castle.—  A.  S.  1, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  ;  2,  Adam's  Pearmain  ;  3, 
Cheshunt  Pippin;  4,  Sops  in  Wine;  5,  Hor- 
mead's  Pearmain;  6,  Alfriston. — H.  L.  1, 
Decayed  ;  2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  3,  Byford 
Wonder.  The  Plums  were  smashed.  Soft  fruits 
should  never  be  packed  in  the  same  receptacle 
as  Apples,  or  partially  ripe  Pears. — Ennishcrry. 
1,  Winter  Strawberry  ;  2,  Not  recognised  ;  3, 
Cullen ;  4,  Sandringham;  5,  Scarlet  Costard; 

6,  Beurre  Sterkmans. — J.  R.  B.  1,  Deformed 
fruit,  send  a  better  specimen  ;  2,  Doyenne  Grise  ; 

3,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  4,  Fondante  Thir- 
riott ;  5,  Thompson's  ;  6,  Pitmaston  Duchess. — 
A .  N.  Coombs.  1,  Cox's  Pomona;  2,  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ; 

4,  Not  recognised  :  5,  Belle  Pontoise  ;  6,  Striped 
Beefin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  F.  T.  Aster  levis. — L.  C. 
(from  last  week).  2,  Vitis  serjaniaefolia :  3, 
Berberis  Thunbergi  ;  4,  Berberis  vulgaris  var. 
■ — Argus  and  C.  P.  Viburnum  Opulus,  a  British 
shrub.  The  berries  are  not  good  to  eat,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  actually  poisonous  to 
man  or  bird. — 'J.  A.  C.  A  very  good  form  of 
Miltonia    Ciowesii. — F.    C.    L.     Clematis    coc- 


cinea. — F.  R.  1,  Pear,  imperfect  specimen 
not  recognised;  2,  Amaryllis  Belladonna; 
3,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  ;  4,  Dimorphan- 
thus  mandschuricus ;  5,  Crataegus  orientalis, 
6,  Sarcanthus  paniculatus  ;  7,  Polypodium  sub- 
auriculatum  ;  3,  Ficus  stipulata. — H .  W.  Cera- 
tostigma  plumbaginioides;  syn.  Plumbago  Lar- 
penta?. — F.T.  1,  Send  fertile  frond  ;  2,  Lastrea 
trichodes;  3,  Nephrodium  molle ;  4,  Lastraia 
Sieboldii ;  5,  Selaginella  Wildenovi ;  6,  Lastrea 
tsus-simensis. — C.  E.  F.,  Bristol.  The  Jamaica 
Orchid,  referred  to  last  week  as  Xylobium  spe- 
cies, is  Xylobium  decolor  (Maxillaria  decolor) 
syn.  Xylobium  palmiforme. — H.  H.  1.  Miltonia 
Regnelli  purpurea  ;  2,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  Forbesii  Borwickianum  (illustrated 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  26,  1S79,  p.  525) ;  4, 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum ;  5,  Ornithidium 
Sophronitis. —  Upeott.  Chrysanthemum  uligin- 
osum. — H.  G.  H.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  and 
Adiantum  tenerum. — A  Reader.  1,  Chrysanthe- 
mum uliginosum;  2,  Helxine  Soleiroli. —  II'.  If. 
1,  Polygonum  Persicaria,  annual ;  2,  not  found  ; 
3,  Ranunculus  acris  perennial ;  4,  Rumex  Ace- 
tosa,  perennial ;  5,Cerastium  vulgatum,  annual; 
Prunella  vulgaris,  perennial.  You  can  only 
hoe  them  up  and  burn  them  before  they  seed, 
or  plough  them  in. 

Ornamental  Berries  :  W.  CM.  You  can  only 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  berries  by  protecting 
them  with  netting,  which,  in  such  cases  as  yours, 
is  not  desirable,  the  Crataegus  being  grown 
against  the  wall  for  ornamental  purposes  only. 
Have  you  tried  spraying  of  the  trees  with  a 
solution  of  quassia  extract,  in  order  to  make 
the  fruits  distasteful  to  the  birds  ?  Such  spray- 
ings would  have  to  be  repeated  almost  every 
day  during  showery  weather,  or  they  would  be 
ineffective.  Even  then,  the  birds  being  so  mis- 
chievous, they  might  pull  off  the  fruits,  although 
refusing  to  eat  them. 

Poplar  Casting  its  Shoots  :  T.  B.  It  is  quite  a 
well-known  habit  of  the  Poplar  as  of  the  I  >.d; 
to  cast  many  of  its  latest  formed  shoots,  but 
trees  do  not  do  this  under  all  conditions.  It 
appears  as  if  certain  trees  shed  them  in  a 
natural  effort  at  thinning,  and  to  prevent  the 
shoots  developing  into  a  thicket.  At  any  rate, 
the  process,  like  the  shedding  of  leaves,  is  a 
natural  one,  and  is  described  by  botanists  as 
cladoptosis. 

Pteris  Wimsetti  :  T.  C.  The  injury  has  been 
caused  by  the  common  thrip.  Fumigate  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing,  with  some  in- 
secticide, such  as  the  XL-All  vaporiser. 

Puff  Ball  :  D.  McD.  The  specimen  you  send  is 
the  Giant  Puff  Ball,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  of  edible  fungi  when 
in  its  young  state,  the  flesh  being  then  snow 
white.  It  should  be  cut  in  slices  less  than 
hall  an  inch  in  thickness,  smeared  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  sprinkled  with  breadcrumbs  be- 
fore being  fried  in  butter,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  according  to  taste.  A  full  account  of 
this  fungus,  and  a  figure,  is  given  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1860,  p.  289.     M.  C.  C. 

Vines  :  R.  C.T.  We  have  examined  the  roots 
very  carefully,  but  have  failed  to  discover  any 
indications  of  Phylloxera.  If  this  pest  is  pre- 
sent in  the  roots,  it  usually  produces  gout-like 
swellings.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  roots 
have  got  into  some  soil  that  is  unsuited  to  them, 
and  are  dying  in  consequence  of  this. 

Violets  Diseased  :  F.  C.  L.  The  plants  r.r& 
affected  with  the  disease  that  has  recently 
become  so  common  among  Violets.  It  is  caused 
by  a  fungus,  Ascochyta  violae.  Spraying  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  sulphide — 1  ounce  to 
2  gallons  of  water — is  recommended,  but  the 
better  plan  is  to  burn  the  old  stock  and  start 
afresh  with  healthy  plants. 

Worms  in  Lawn  :  A.L.  Apply  to  Cooper,  Taber 
and  Co.,  Ltd..  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street, 
S.E.,  for  their  Chinese  Worm  Soap,  which  we 
know  to  be  very  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Communications  Received.— F.  T.  W.   (Thanks  for  COIV 
tribution  to  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fundi—  S.  W.  1  .     V, 
and  N.— H.  R.— H.  S.— W.  E.B.,  Grenada— H.  M.  \ 
T.  L.— Burwash  (photo  with  thanks)—  K.   T.,  Jan. 
Little  and  Ballantyne— T.  S.  Newry— T.  Humphrej  s  -  Mis. 
J.  R.— S.  M.  W  — H.  Bosliner— W".  E.  G.—  J.  B.— C.  II.  H. 
—J.  N.  S.— F.   L.— A.   D.— F.  R.  R.— Fruits  from  various 
Correspondents — Squire — T.  S. — R.  S. — W.  B. — C.  E.  A. 
C.  R.-H.  W.-Mrs.  H.— E.  C— C.  D.— C.  W.  L.-C.  < '..  L. 
— W.  E.  C.-N.  Y.— C.  N.— S.  B.  B— W.  J.  P.— H.  J.  C— 
J.    I.  W.— W.  M.— W.  S.,  Grenada— G.  D.— C.  II.  M-  — 
H.R.— S.  C— F.  W.  J.-R.  V.   B..   Udaipur.— F.  W.— S., 
Naini  Tal— C.  P.  R.-J.  B.-D.  R.  W.— A.  W.  II.  S. 
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ROCK  -  GARDENS. 

ALPINE  and  other  diminutive  plants  that 
live  either  on  high  mountain  ranges,  mi 
dry,  arid  plains,  or  under  conditions 
that  may  be  described  as  calculated  to  arrest 
growth,  require  a  highly-specialised  treatment 
when  under  artificial  cultivation,  and  one  that 
tin'  ordinary  garden  cannot  provide  without 
some  special  preparation.  Partly  to  meet  the 
cultural  requirements  of  these  mountain  trea- 
sures, and  partly  to  ^introduce  into  their  sur- 
roundings some  measure  of  beautiful  rock 
scenery  characteristic  of  their  native  home, 
the  formation  of  a  rock  garden  becomes 
necessary.  Sometimes  these  rock  gardens 
represent  mountain  scenery  in  miniature,  but 
ofttimes  the  health  of  the  plants  alone  is 
considered,  and  one  finds  stone  pockets 
skirting  a  path,  each  pocket  being  painfully 
square,  and  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  neigh- 
bour. Rarely  does  one  find  a  rock  garden 
happily  placed,  cleverly  constructed,  and  filled 
with  plants  whose  health  and  position  com- 
mand- the  admiration  of  the  geologist, 
botanist,  artist,  and  gardener  alike.  The 
many  rock  gardens  that  appear  trivial,  or  too 
obviously  artificial,  and  ofttimes  too  mas- 
sive, generally  owe  their  unfitness  to  one  of 
three  adverse  conditons — unsuitability  of  the 
site  for  its  purpose,  faulty  construction,  or  too 
abrupt  an  intrusion  into  the  garden  land- 
scape. Not  every  garden  has  an  ideal  site 
for  a  rock  garden,  and  it  is  generally  an  ex- 
pensive    business     making     one    where    the 


natural  conditions  .•ire  not  helpful.  Again, 
the  necessary  materials  may  be  difficult  to 
procure,  and  as  one  always  finds  that  a  bad 
substitute  never  i  ascs  to  be  such,  it  is  bettei 
in  such  a  case  lo  confine  one's  efforts  to  the 
modest  series  of  pockets  that  can  be  made  ot 
any  material  and  be  placed  almost  anywhere; 
for  then  nothing  is  attempted  that  cannot  be 
done  well. 

The  rock  garden  for  the  small  estate  may 
be  confined  to  an  informal  retaining  wall,  a 
series  of  outcropping  boulders  set  in  a  grassy 
slope,  or  tn  a  l'i  tad  edging  of  nick  that  so 
frequently  servi  -  in  define  the  flower  border. 
Such  sites  will  provide  accommodation  for 
manv  Alpines  that  cannot  be  well  grown 
on  the  level  borders,  and  they  are 
often  nun-  easily  managed  than  a  well- 
appointed     rock     garden.        In      fact,     with 

iii  ieril  edging  formed  of  rock- 
a  necessary  retaining  wall  space  one 
can  grow  ever)  Alpine  that  proves  amenable 
to  cultivation,  and  ofttimes  succeeds  1 
with  difficult  plants  than  is  possible  in  larger 
types  of  rock  gardens.  There  is,  however,  no 
greater  source  ol  pleasure  than  a  well-con- 
structed rock  gardi  n  that  is  planned  to  har- 
monise with  Us  surroundings,  and  the  struc- 
ture itself  can  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty, 
at  all  seasons.  Such  a  rock  garden 
need  not  be  very  large  nor  very  costly. 
The  giant  masses  of  stones  that  are  placed 
in  position  simply  because  they  look  grand 
and  rugged  in  appearance  miss  tht  ir  special 
aim  and  object  in  a  rock  garden  in  which  it 
is  desired  lo  grow  rare  plants  that  cannot  be 
grown  in  a  flower  garden.  One  does  not 
wish  to  criticise  the  landscape  gardener  who 
uses  masses  of  stone  in  places  where  he 
thinks  it  desirable  to  use  them,  but  one  ought 
to  consider  a  rock  garden  as  a  home  for 
Alpine  plants,  for  if  it  fails  in  this  respect  it 
becomes  sunn  thing  that  is  not  a  garden. 

Materials  for  a  Rock-Garden. 

Spli  ndid  ell.  cts  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
if  a  lew  ton  nf  natural  rock,  and  if  they  are 
judiciously  disposed,  the  boulders  can  be  made 
suggestive  of  ten  times  their  real  bulk, 
li  is  esential,  however,  that  the  stone- 
work appearing  above  ground  should  be  natu- 
ral rock,  and  that  alone,  although  the  other 
i  s  that  one  often  finds  in  a  rock  gar- 
den have  their  value  if  whoi'h  covered  with 
-oil.     The  rock  garden  whose  obvious  - 

race  granite  from  Aberdeen  or  Cornwall, 
gritstone  from  the  Midlands,  ragstone  from 
Kent,  limestone  from  the  Mendips,  "  hards  " 
I  com  the  nearest  furnace,  concrete,  monu- 
mental and  other  worked  stone,  flints,  pottery, 
bricks  and  brick  ends,  etc.,  can  never  be  more 
than  a  heap  of  rubble  covered  with  plants. 
Manufactured  stone  deceives  no  one,  and  as  it 
fails  in  this  purpose  it  should  be  discarded. 
Boulders  placed  regardless  of  their  natural 
formation  and  in  all  manner  of  positions  be- 
come eye  ores  till  they  are  partially  or  wholly 
covered,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  a  rock 
garden  starting  abruptly  with  a  huge  pile  of 
sentinel-like  boulders  and  finishing  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  gives  one  the  impression  that  the 
garden  has  not  benefited  bv  its  presence. 

The  best  material  for  the  formation  of  artis- 
tic rock  garden-  i-  weathered  limestone;  fail- 
ing this,  ah)  stone  showing  striations  along 
which  it  can  1"'  readily  split.  Limestone 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  formation  of 
natural-looking  strata";  it  weathers  well,  is 
not  of  an  aggressive  colouring,  and  it  can  be 
used  to  face  a  declivity.  A  projecting  "bluff" 
with  scored  and  watcrworn  face  is  only  effec- 


ts i-  when  made  of  wnterworn  limestone,  and 
the  innumerable  cracks,  fissures,  and  hollows 
ils  surfaces  present,  or  that  can  be  artificially 
l.i  hiened  upon  them,  will  delight  the  plants- 
man,  for  therein  he  can  grow  all  those  Alpines 
that  prove  difficult  of  management  and  for 
-  accommodation  rock-gardens  are  de- 
1.  It  may  be  objected  that  limestone 
does  not  suit  all  plants;  that  is  quite  true, 
but  we  can,  with  cultural  aid,  overcome  this 
dislike.     In  fact,  the  legend  "  objects  to  lime- 

sl ,"    that    one    often    sees    affixed    to    a 

■  prion  of  many  of  the  rarer  Alpines  is  in 
practice  of  no  account.  The  one  all-govern- 
ing factor  in  the  cultivation  of  Alpines  is  the 
n  lintehance  of  a  moisture  limil,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  ample  fissure  accommodation  helps 
immeasurably  in  maintaining  this  limit.  The 
plant  that  has  been  accustomed  to  light  haul 
lor  its  existence  on  the  higher  Alps,  extract- 
ing moisture  from  deep,  but  narrow  cracks, 
into  which  a  little  vegetable  deTris  has  been 
blown  or  washed,  existing,  may  be,  on  mois- 
ture that  filters  from  a  higher  plateau,  or 
from  the  dew  of  clouds  trickling  down  the 
faci  ■  of  the  rocky  formation,  cannot  endure 
the  carefully-tilled  soil  of  the  plains.  It  still 
needs  a  scanty  larder,  it  still  appreciates  a 
warm  fissure  and  the  airy  elevation,  and 
these  requirements  the  limestone  fissure  of 
i  In  lock  garden— protected  from  rain  or  not 
as  the  plant  may  require— provides  in  no  un- 
certain way.  The  plant  that  can  be  grown 
well  in  a  spacious  "  pocket  "  filled  with  soil 
will  grow  equally  will  in  the  plant  border, 
and  a  rock  garden  is  not  an  essential  to  its 
welfare. 

Ax  Ideal  Rock  Garden. 
A  small  rock  garden  can  be-  built  on  a 
n  slope  iii  such  a  way  as  lo  repri  i  nl 
serried  crags  jutting  from  turf,  or  from  a 
setting  of  low-growing  shrubs.  Let  us  con- 
sider  such  a  rockery.  A  ciose  observation 
gives  the  impression  of  a  bold  formation  in 
which  the  lines  of  stratification  are  abun- 
dantly manifest,  the  whole  rock  garden, 
whilst  not  aggressively  bold,  appearing  to  be 
a  giant  "  bluff  "  of  limestone  rock  whose 
prominent  crests  have  out-cropped  from  the 
turf,  its  uppermost  and  largest  boulder  ap- 
I  ai  ing  much  serried  and  weatherworn,  while 
il.-,  near  neighbours,  less  prominent,  but  also 
much  weatherworn,  are  covered  with  plants 
wherever  the  latter  can  obtain  a  foothold. 
Low  shrubs  surround  these  lower  stone,  to 
hide  their  bases.  One  studies  the  masses  ol 
stonework  and  notes  how  they  all  describe 
the  same  angle  earthward,  their  faces — pro- 
minently exposed  to  all  weathers— are  much 
seamed,  and  but  few  plants,  such  as  Semper- 
vivums,  can  find  sustenance  upon  them. 
Beneath  these  and  around  them  are  rocks  in 
strata  that  have  broken  off  short,  barely  pro- 
jecting from  the  bank  or  slope. 

Plants  and  their  Positions. 
Every  fissure  is  filled  with  such  plants  as 
Androsaces,  Onosma  taurica,  wall  Campanu- 
las, and  plants  whose  roots  prefer  to  ramify 
in  the  innermost  cracks  of  the  rocks,  lo  the 
best  soil  the  garden  affords.  Behind  the  e 
large  bluffs,  smaller  knolls  project  from  the 
surface  for  some  distance  in  the  background; 
they  are  of  the  same  formation,  bin  time  has 
not  vet  succeeded  in  wearing  away  much  of 
the  soil  that  covers  the  rock.  On  the  right 
and  on  the  left  hand  are  terraced  ledges 
f'epfesentirtg  a  vertical  rift  in  the  formation; 
these  terraced  ledges,  whereon  many  things 
are  growing,  agree  in  their  stratification 
with    the    larger    boulders,    but    they    show 
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greater  signs  of  wear  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  Still  further  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  are  recesses,  one  showing  a  sheer  escarp- 
ment, with  moisture  oozing  from  the  cracks, 
and  Ramondias,  Haberlea,  Shortia,  and  some 
Ferns  luxuriating  therein.  Another  recess  is 
partially  draped  with  Aubrietia,  Gypsophila, 
and  its  kindred  in  habit.  At  one's  feet  arc 
flattened  outcrops  of  rock,  and  among  the 
surrounding  debris  are  colonies  of  Draba, 
Erica,  Lychnis  alpina,  with  Alpine  Poppies 
established  in  the  vertical  rift  of  the  main 
blocks,  that  are  but  partially  visible  through 
the  soil.  Behind  ai'e  more  bluffs,  some 
literally  "  gone  to  pieces,"  and  only  held  in 
position  by  trails  of  Polygonum  vacciniifo- 
lium,  Coton-easter  rupestris,  and  Rhododen- 
drons of  creeping  habit.  An  examination  of 
such  bluffs  reveals  similar  veined  and  weather- 
worn  fronts  as  those  we  just  left,  but  they  are 
not  so  steep,  for  at  the  feet  of  these  are  large 
flattened  heaps  of  stones,  a  few  long  boulders 
••till  lie  at  i In-  same  angle  as  when  they  fell 
From  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  scores  of 
Alpine  plants  find  a  home  among  the  rocky 


tion  and  "  going  to  earth  "  at  the  same  angle. 
Its  massiveness  is  implied  rather  than  real, 
for  one  has  to  study  the  site  for  a  time  to 
discern  that  the  boulders  are  merely  smaller 
stones  pieced  together  in  the  roughest  pos- 
sible manner.  The  joints  and  fissures  filled 
with  plants  are  not  so  markedly  bad  a  repre- 
sentation of  how  plants  grow  in  Alpine 
regions  under  similar  conditions.  Vertical 
rifts,  erosions,  abrasions  and  other  details 
of  rocky  formation  are  there  in  just  that 
quantity  and  form  one  finds  in  any  lime- 
stone rock  scenery  of  nature's  own  fashion- 
ing. Such,  then,  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
outcrop  rockery  from  the  landscape  gar- 
dener's point  of  view.  A  small  rockery  in  a 
dell  or  elsewhere  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  landscape  impresses 
one  with  its  utter  unfitness.  The  rock 
gardens  one  sees  nowadays  are  too  intensive 
in  their  conception,  too  little  consideration  is 
given  to  their  surroundings,  and  the  plants  to 
be  grown  in  them  or  on  them  receive  no 
cultural  hilp  from  the  designer.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  rock-garden  picturesque  in 
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debris  and  on  the  blocks  of  stone  they  hold 
together.  Viewed  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
i lie  first  thing  such  a  rock  garden  suggests  is 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  fits  into  the 
landscape.  Beyond  the  rockery  is  a  grassy 
plateau  with  trees  in  the  background ;  the 
rocky  outcrop  appears  to  hold  up  that  grassy 
eminence,  with  a  natural  but  dissevered  ter- 
race of  rock  facing  the  observer,  its  largest 
boulders  agreeing  with  its  smallest  in  their 
poise,  and  the  escarpment  from  which  they 
spring  appears  to  be  all  but  covered  with 
plants,  and  where  the  stone  work  is  conspicu- 
ous, the  seanis  representing  the  rocky  strata 
impress  one  that  it  is  a  natural  rocky  forma- 
tion. The  covering  of  Ericaceae  and  other 
trailing  and  low-growing  shrubs  tone  the 
outcrop  of  rock  so  that  one  scarcely  sees  its 
artificiality,  and  one  readily  concedes  there  is 
nol  too  much  rock  nor  too  little,  but  just  the 
requisite  break  in  the  landscape.  A  view  ob- 
tained  ioo  yards  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
gives  one  different  pictures.  Here  is  a  giant 
bluff  of  rock  starting  in  a  small  way  (lihialK  ) 
all  round  the  central  masses,  every  projecting 
boulder  showing  the  same  angle  of  slratifica- 


itself,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  blend  it  with 
garden  scenery  so  that  all  appears  pictur- 
esque. The  plantsman  must  welcome  the 
outcrop  rock  garden  for  the  advantages  it 
gives  him  over  other  types  of  rock-gardens 
in  the  matter  of  plant  accommodation  ad- 
vantages that  cannot  be  too  diligently  studied 
by  those  who  grow  the  rarer  Alpines.  The 
exposed  places  will  provide  accommodation  of 
the  right  kind  for  all  the  encrusted  Saxi- 
fragas  and  Sempervivums  ;  the  sunny  cracks 
will  suit  Acantholimon,  Arcnaria  caespitosa, 
Cyananthus  lobatus,  and  plants  of  kindred 
root  formation;  the  ledges  covered  with 
debris  will  suit  Campanulas  of  the  pulla, 
pusilla,  Raineri,  Hosti  and  garganica  sec- 
tions, and  hundreds  of  other  Alpines  whose 
roots  and  stems  both  ramble  in  shale.  The 
escarpments,  faced  with  stratified  rock,  will 
prove  ideal  sites  for  such  treasures  as  Eritri- 
chium  nanum,  Anemone  vernalis,  Androsaces 
of  kinds,  Wahlenbergia  Pumilio,  and  other 
plants  that  dislike  a  wet  leafage.  The 
escarpments,  being  virtually  wall-gardens  of 
a  rugged  description,  will  have  fissure  accom- 
modation  of    the   besl    types,    and    their   sup- 


porting stones  could  be  laid  so  that  moisture- 
will  be  carried  back  to  the  soil  behind  the 
stones  or  made  to  percolate  from  the  back  for- 
ward. Thus  Eritrichium  and  Androsaces  couM 
be  placed  in  a  horizontal  fissure,  the  upper- 
most stone  sheltering  their  leaves,  the  lower- 
most stone  receding  and  inclining  into  the 
soil  bank  upward  to  convey  moisture  percolat- 
ing from  the  soil  for  their  maintenance.  Simil- 
arly, and  by  a  reverse  process,  Acantholimons, 
and  most  Campanulas  would  enjoy  a  project- 
ing ledge  and  find  the  rainfall  thus  collected 
and  carried  to  their  roots  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion ample  for  their  purpose. 

A  flat  rockery,  with  stones  laid  around  it 
and  upon  it,  gives  one  no  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  a  water  supply.  An  outcrop  rock- 
ery admits  of  half  its  stones  forming  conduits, 
and  the  other  half  drains,  that  will  serve  the 
planter's  purpose  admirably.  G.  B.  Mallett. 
(To    be   continued.  ) 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

APONOGETON   (OUVIRANDRA)   HENKliLI- 
ANUM    HORT. 

This  new  lattice-leaf  plant  was  imported  from 
Madagascar  in  the  latter  part  of  1901,  and  in 
the  resting  state  shows  a  remarkable  difference 
from  Aponogeton  fenestrale.  The  rhizome  is 
bigger  and  the  growing  point  is  covered  with  a  few 
very  small  scales  only,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  shown  no  signs  of  a  creeping  habit,  its  growths 
remaining  upright.  The  first  leaves  were  some- 
thing similar  to  those  of  A.  fenestrale,  although  ol 
a  paler  green  colour. 

Growth  was  slow  at  first,  but  during  the  summer 
it  was  more  rapid,  and  the  leaves  commenced  to 
show  a  great  difference  from  all  other  known 
species  and  varieties  in  having  most  irregularly 
arranged  secundary  veins,  as  is  shown  in  fig  108, 
which  is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  February,  190C. 
The  leaves  are  not  of  such  long  duration  ai  an 
those  of  A.  fenestrale,  the  resting  time  ol  the 
plant  being  more  pronounced,  when  most  of  the 
toliage  dies,  only,  however,  for  growth  to  com- 
mence vigorously  after  a  short  rest. 

One  plant  was  given  to  a  well-known  cultivator 
of  difficult  plants,  Mr.  II.  Baum,  Curator  of  tin- 
Botanic  Garden,  Rostock,  and  in  those  gardens  it 
reached,  during  February,  19C6,  the  most  remarl:- 
able  size  of  120  cm.  in  diameter. 

The  largest  leal  was  34  cm.  in  length  and  1 1  i  n 
in  breadth,  the  leaf-stalk  being  30  cm.  long.     The 
photographs,  from  which  tigs.  108  and  100  were  pre- 
pared, were  taken  at  the  Rostock  Botanic  Garden. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plant  may  flow-  i 
that  its  proper  specific  determination  maybe  mad< 
The  leaves  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  A.  fene- 
strale and  its  better  growing  form  A.  major,  hai  infj 
only  veins  and  no  intermediate  tissue  between  them . 
To  recapitulate,  the  differences  are  found  in  its 
much  longer  rhizome,  which  has  no  tendency  In 
a  creeping  habit ;  in  its  more  pronounced  resting 
stage,  when  it  loses  most  of  its  leaves;  the  mort 
transient  nature  of  the  leaves,  especially  in  higher 
temperatures;  andjast,  but  not  least,  in  the  still 
more  divided  net-work  of  its  leaf  vetoing. 

The  growing  temperature  of  the  plant  illustrated 
has  been  21°  to  27°  Celsius  (say  70°  to  80s).  the 
resting  temperature  17°  to  20°  Celsius  (64°  !■■ 
GS°).  As  there  are  but  few  of  the  plants  imported 
it  is  still  a  rarity.'  Lovers  of  these  most  in- 
teresting lattice-leaf  plants  should  have  in  their 
collection  the  major  form  of  A.  fenestrale,  which 
is  a  most  vigorous  growing  plant,  doing  well  in 
almost  any  temperature  and  any  house.  It  is  a 
shade-loving  plant,  and  one  of  the  finest  subjei  I 
for  an  aquarium,  doing  well  in  any  department 
with  a  north  aspect. 

I  am  preparing  a  small  booklet  in  English  on 
Aquariums,    Aquarium   Plants,    and    Fishes,    m 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  addresses  of  any  pei 
interested  in  these  matters.     /•'.  Henksl,  D.v.v.s'  :,l 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

MILTONIA  cogniafxi  .E  x. 
A  very  pretty  form  of  this  natural  hybrid 
between  M.  Kegnelli  and  A]  speetabjlis  is  fli  iwering 
in  the  collection  of  De  B.  <  caw  Ijaj  ,  Esq.,  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  Stables)".  In  this  case 
the  M.  spectabilis  Morel iana,  which  has  purple- 
tinted  flowers,  must  have  been  or.e  of  the  pan 
fhe  flowers,  which  are  shaped  like  those  of  M. 
Regnelli,  are  broader  than  that  species  in  all 
their  parts,  the  broadly-ovate  and  flat  labellurn 
being  of  a  claret-purple  colour,  with  a  yellow  crest. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white,  tinged 
with  purple  on  their  basal  halves,  and  with  pale 
purple  blotches  on  the  outer  portions.  The  genus 
Miltonia  is  very  prolific  in  natural  hybrids,  and  of 
these  Mr.  Crawshay  has  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection, including  M.  Crawshayana  (Regnelli 
citrina  X  Clowesii)  and  M.   Binoti   Crawshayana. 

VANDA   SANDERIANA. 

The  collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq  , 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  I' 
contains  the  finest  specimen  uf  this  noble  Orchid 
yet  seen,  and  it  was  awarded  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gold  Medal  on  October 
13,  1896,  when  it  was  carrying  127  (lowers,  the 
largest  inflorescence  having  10  blooms.  The 
plant  was  maintained  in  good  health  at  Glebe; 
lands,  but  it  did  not  make  satislactory  growth,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  attributed  this  to  a  lack  of  moisture  in 
its  surroundings.  To  more  nearly  approxi  nate  its 
environment  to  that  of  its  native  habitat,  where  it 
is  generally  found  overhanging  water  or  in  marshy 
ground,  the  plant  was  divided,  and  the  back  of  the 
staging  in  the  corner  of  the  warm  house  in  which 
it  is  grown  had  an  open  brick-work  screen  an 
by  placing  rows  of  bricks,  without  mortar,  so  as 
to  leave  openings  between  the  ends  of  each  brick, 
to  allow  the  freer  circulation  of  air  and  warmtfi 
around  the  plant  A  leaden  pipe  with  holes  in  it 
was  run  over  the  top  of  the  screen,  or  loosely  built 
wall,  and  the  pipe  was  fitted  with  a  stop  cock  to 
allow  of  water  being  turned  on  occasionally  until 
the  wall,  which  is  higher  than  the  tops  ol  the 
plants,  becomes  thoroughly  saturated.  Since  this 
provision  for  increased  moisture  has  been  provided 
the  plants  have  grown  more  vigorously,  and  the 
foliage  has  become  much  darker  in  colour,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  secret  of  grow  ing  this  fine  species 
to  perfection  has  been  found. 

The  four  and  a  half  inch  openly  built  brick  walls, 
or  screen,  which  can  always  be  removed  when 
necessary,  is  much  used  at  Glebelands  to  check  or 
regulate  the  circulation  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
their  use  often  greatly  improves  the  health  of  the 
plants.     /.  O'B. 


THE  WHEAT    GROP    OF    1906. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  from  the 
renowned  Wheat  field  at  the  Rpthamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  which  has  this  year  grown  its 
6:2nd  crop  of  Wheat  in  succession  mi  the  same 
land,  either  without  manure,  with  farmyard 
manure,  or  with  various  combinations  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  the  yield  is  in  all  cases  above 
the  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
grain,  but  with  a  slight  deficiency  of  straw. 

The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  grain  is 
higher  than  in  any  ether  year  of  the  exj  :-ri- 
ments,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  the 
Sixth  year,  1849,  when  64Mb,  per  bushel  .  er= 
in  some  cases  obtained. 

The   year   of   highest   yields   of   produce   was 
1863,   when   several   of  the   plots  receiving   arti- 
hiial    manures   gave   more    than   50    bush. 
Wheat  per  acre. 

To  the  plot  of  land,  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
which  has  grown  Wheat  wdthout  any  manure 
every  year  since  1843,  and  for  four  years  pre- 
viously,  no   manure   has   been    applied,   so   that 


the   presenl    crop    is    the   G7th    without    manure. 
The  produi  e  thi  ;  year  i3  15$  bushel     per  acre 
of   631b.    weight,    and    10J   cut.    of   straw.     The 
yield    of   grain    without    manure    is    2!,    bushel 
over   average,   but  rather   under  the   average  in 
amount  of  straw. 
The  phi  whii  h  has  received  11  tons  of  farm- 
aid    manure  every  year  produced  43j   bushels 
of  Wheat  <.f  64»lb.  weight,  and  382  cwt.  of  straw- 
re.     The  quantity  of  Wheat  is  8g  bushels 
above  averag<  .  and  the  straw  is  5g  cwt.  in  i 
of  the  usual  amount. 


Fig.    10J—  LEAF   of   aponogeton    (ouvirandra) 

IIENKLl   [ANUM     IIORT. 
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The  produce  of  Wheat  from  the  three  jilt 
of  6,  7,  and  8  increases  with  each  addition  of 
ammonia  salts;  the  grain  increases  from  273 
bushels  with  2001b.  ammonia  salts  per  acre  to 
S7J  bushels  with  4H0Ib.,  and  to  47A  bushels  with 
600b.  ammonia.  Plots  6  ana  7  are  from  4  to 
5  bushels  per  acre  over  average,  while  plot  8, 
with  the  largest  quantity  of  ammonia,  is  10 
bushels  of  Wheat  in  excess.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  stood  up  well 
until  the  time  of  harvest,  and  so  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  experienced. 

The  plots   wh     h   i        ivt   nitrate  of  soda  - 
that  tii',   mam  i  a  more  effective  sour 


'    trogen.  us  fo  d  for  \\  h  -.  t  on  the  '-tiff,  loamy 
soil    of   Rothamsted    than    i  :   ,t.-    of   am- 

monia. 

The  weight  per  bushel  of  grain  is  in  all      . 
from  4  to  51b.  above  the  average  weight,  and  as 
the   weight   of  grain  is  generally   an   indication 
of  quality,   the  present  season's  crop  of  \\  !       | 

Id  "Liit"   some  excellent  flour  on  n 
and  should  need  less  foreign  Wheat  for  mi 
/.  /.  Willis,  7ljrftnden. 


THE    ROSARY. 

ROSES  WITH  LONG  STEMS. 
The  fashion  now  common  among 

roses  that  have  long  stalks  has  come  to 
us  from  America.    Such  varieties  are  Richmond, 
Liberty,  and  General  Ma.  Arthur.     Liberty  is  of 
1   colour,    and,    undei  I    conditions   of 

.  ultivation,    it    forms    moderately    long    stems. 
General    MacArthur    i  a     brilliant    red 

colour,  but  the  plant  c'ah'nb't  I  recommended 
for  wholesale  culture,  owing  to  its  compact 
th.  The  growth  i.i  thi  variety  Richmond 
is  not  better  than  that  .  •(  Liberty.  American 
cultivators  that  the  above  varieties 

only    produce    !<  when    under 

kinds    of    culture.     The    varieties     named     are 
classed  as  red-flowered  Tea  Hybrids. 

ROSES   H  IK   i  i  M  I)  DISTRICTS. 
l<0   ES    which    flower   freely   and  early   may   b3 
red   from  the  full,, wing   list,   \iz.,  the  light- 
red  sport  from  La  France,  Grace  Darling; 
the  light  pink  Blanche  Lafitte,  a  very  early  anil 
abundant  bl      i      ■    ,1.x    suitable  pruning  it  bears 
.i-   many  as  fifty  flowers  oh  a  shoot)  ;    William 
W  od,  the  yellowish-pink  G.   Xabonnand,  Jules 
it    i,     Mil      i         I      tout,     John     Hopper, 
Chas.   Margottin,   1. 1.111-1-  Odier,  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz,   llerm      ..    1   hi    limit    Hybrid,  Triomphe  de 
1  Exposition,  and  Oscar  Cordel.     F.  M. 

ROSE  GRUSS  AX  TEPLITZ. 

I  am  forwarding  a  few  trusses  of  this  hybrid 
Tea  Rose  for  your  inspei  tion,  as  few  Roses  can 
compare  with  it  for  an  autumn  display.     It  is  a 
vigorous   grower,   and   must  be   given  plenty  of 
to  develop  its  robust  shoots,  tor  although 
most    Rose   growers    sav    it    should    be   pruned 
lightly,     ours     are     cut     back    fairly    hard    each 
spring  in   a    similar   ma  inei    t..   the   hybrid   per- 
petuals,    but    this   depends   upon   the    way   it   is 
grown.      In  <  uf  ci          hree  beds  are  devoted  to 
this  variety,  and  the  plants  are  grown  as  dwarfs. 
As  the  growth  extends  iri  early  summer  thev  are 
1   down   t"  within  a  foot  of  the  soil,  and 
from  these  main   branches  a   number  of   lobust 
>]  ring  up,  and  later,  during  August,  Sep- 
rQcto!                     immense  clusters  of 
bright  irimsou   II.        1         Planted  against  a  low, 
south  wall,  in  a  very  warm  situation,  it  has  not 
been  a  success,  but  for  .  overihg  pergolas  or  pil- 
lars  it   should   certainly   prove   a  most   valuable 
;,  especially  if  Roses  are  required  during 
-the  autumn  months,     hi  sUi  h  positions  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  prune  hard,  but  basal  growths 
should  be  encouraged  by  cutting  one  or  two  main 
hard  back  each  year,  as  by  far  the  finest 
show   is   thus   obtained.      The   flowers   are   very 
it,  and  among  the  sweetest  of  their  class. 
. ,  Bicton,  October  ,- 
[The  growths   received   were   as   fully  clothed 
with    strong,     freely-branched    inflorescences    of 
fragrant  flowers  as  could  be  wished  for  in  June. 
—Ed.]  

The  Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.— We  are  informed  by  the  Secret; 
this  Institution  thai  the  Rev  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Shirley,  Croydon,  and  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  forwarded 
a  cheque  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  for  £<.  12s.  Gl  ,  being  the  Harvest 
.1    ing  offertory  at  Shirley  Church. 
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LEON  ARDSLEE. 

-  (Concluded  from.bagc  251-)  - 
The  Rhododendrons, 
Leaving  the  alpine  garden  very  reluctantly, 
our  path  lay  through  a  kind  of  wood,  known  as 
the  American  and  Japanese  garden, 
in  which  there  are  now  fewer  big 
trees  than  formerly,  and  the  under- 
growth consists  of  choice  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  flowering  and  orna- 
mental shrubs.  The  ground  forms 
cne  great  slope,  which  in  places  is 
again  undulating,  and  the  effect  in 
the  month  of  June  is  most  brilliant ; 
the  masses  of  colour  being  over- 
whelming. Not  only  so,  but  many  of 
the  Rhododendrons  are  of  interesting 
species  and  hybrids,  for  fresh  plant- 
ing is  done  every  year,  something 
rare  and  interesting  being  substi- 
tuted for  varieties  that  are  more  corn- 
men.  Although  so  extensive,  every 
portion  of  the  garden  is  under  very 
close  observation,  and  Sir  Edmund 
is  constantly  engaged  in  planning 
prospective  improvements.  This  is 
a  fact  that  the  visitor  realises  again 
and  again  as  he  wanders  through 
these  beautiful  grounds.  The  fol- 
lowing species,  hybrids  and  varieties, 
have  been  specially  good  this  sea- 
son, and  the  notes  respecting  each 
have  been  sent  us  by  Sir  Edmund's 
gardener,  Mr.  \V.  A."  Cook: — R. 
glaucum  (Himalaya),  of  light  n  52 
colour  and  dwarf  habit,  in  flower 
from   May  25  to  June  25.      R.  ferru- 


with  small  hairs,  both  •  on  -the  flowers  and 
foliage;  there  is  also  a  vrtiite  variety:  both 
make  excellent  "dot''  plants  in  the  rock  gar- 
den'. R.  ciliatum  is  liable  to  get  damaged  by 
April  frosts ;  the  flowers  are  white  with  rose 
blush ;    the   plant   flowers  with  great  freedom, 


R.  Rosy  Bel'e,  a  dwarf  growing  plant  that 
flowers  in  April,  and  is  very  effective,  but  it 
is  liable  to  be  cut  by  frost.  R.  Ascot  Brilliant 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  the  blOotHs 
are  very  rich  in  colouring.  R.  Shilsoni  flowers- 
early  in  February  and  March,  and  is  a  hybrid 
from  R.  Thomsoni  and  R.  barbatum  ;  tha- 
flowers  are  of  most  brilliant  colour  artd 
produced  in  large  trusses  very  freely.  This 
hybrid  flowered  outside  in  February,  b".t 
soma  tiffany  was  put  over  it  on  cold 
nights,  and  also  to  prevent  the  birds  frorr. 
picking  the  flowers.  R.  Thomsoni  (Sik- 
kim)  flowered  outside  in  April ;  the 
flowers  are  scarlet  and  when  seen  with  the 
sun  shining  on  a  good  batch  the  sight  is 
dazzling ;  the  plants  require  good  culture. 
R.  Luscombe  Hybrid  has  red  flowers,  and 
is  very  handsome-.  R.  yunnanense  flowers 
in  May,  and  is  of  smaller  stature.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  red  spots,  and  mea- 
sure about  l.V  inches  across.  R.  cinna- 
barinum  (orange  scarlet)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Himalayan  species.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  re- 
semble in  shape  a  Lapageria  flower;  the- 
petals  are  very  thick.  Plants  hero  are  7 
feet  in  height  and  7  feet  through,  and  they 
flower  very  freely.  R.  Blandfordianum  is 
similar,  but  lighter  in  colour,  being  light 
red  toned  to  yellow.  This  is  quite  as  free 
as  cimiabarinum,  and  makes  a  fine  plant 
in  the  American  garden,  but  it  requires 
some  amount  of  shelter  in  severe  winters. 
R.  Fortunei  is  a  very  fragrant  species,  and 
flowers  later  than  many  Himalayan 
species,  hence  it  is  not  so  often  cut  by 
late  frost.  R.  fulgens  has  blood-red 
coloured  flowers,  produced  in  small,  com- 
pact trusses  in  April  and  May,  and  is  very 
liable  to  suffer  injury  from  frost  at  the 
time  of  flowering.     R.  barbatum  (Sikkim) 


1 10.— LEONARDSLEE. 

(1)  View  of  bridge  over  lake.     (2)  Saxifraga  longifolia  blooming  in  the  Aim!. 
Garden.     (3)  Olearia  Gunniana. 


gin  aim,  a  very  pretty  Alpine  variety,  form- 
ing a  round  bush,  covered  with  small 
green  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
i  t  a  bright  shade  of  ro;e,  in  full  flower 
on  June  15;  the  white  variety  is  also 
very  valuable.  K.  hirsutum  is  very  similar 
when   seen   from   a   distance,   but   it   is   covered 


and  makes  a  compact  bush 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  height ;  it 
forces  well,  and  the  flowers 
are  then  quite  white.  R.  racemosum  is  another 
small-growing  species,  and  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden,  where  it  flourishes  well ;  the  colour  is  a 
light  shade  of  pink,  and  it  flowers  at  the  end  of 
April  and  in  .May  R.  punctatum,  a  very  dwarf, 
evergreen  species,  that  produces  rose-coloured 
flowers,   about   the   size   of  a  shilling,   in  June. 


is  the  earliest  to  flower  (January), 
flowers  are  blood-red  and  bell-shaped,  1J  to  - 
inches  across.  The  plants  .  liv 
and  a  little  protection  in  severe  weatN.r.  R. 
arboreum,  also  a  white  variety,  and  R.  campanu- 
latum  were  also  good.  }R.  campylocarpum 
(Himalayan)  flowers  in  April,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  yellow-flowered  Rhododendrons. 

The  latest   to   flower  is   R.   lepidotum,   which 
has   a   very   small   flower:    it   is   a  curio; 
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interesting  plum-coloured  flower  not  mi  re 
than  an  inch  across.  R.  punctatum  has  flowers 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  of  light 
rose  colour ;  R.  azaleoides  is  a  very  sweet- 
scented  variety. 

Amongst  the  earlier-flowering  hybrids  are  R. 
kewense  (a  fine  plant  7  feet  in  height),  R.  Man- 
glesi,  and  R.  Pink  Pearl. 

Hybrids  and  Varieties. 
Amongst  those  which  have  succeeded  best  this 
season  are  the  following  : — Marie  van  Houtte  ; 
Sappho  (white,  with  blackish  markings)  ;  F.  B. 
Hayes  (similar  to  the  last)  ;  album  elegans 
(white);  album  grandiflorum  (white);  Lady  C. 
Walsh  (red,  edged  with  pink)  ;  concessum  (light 
in  centre,  margined  with  rose)  ;  Duchess  of 
Connaught ;  E.  S.  Rand  ;  Scarlet  King  ;  Silvio 
(purple) ;  Memoir  (white)  ;  Nasmyth  (maroon) ; 
Michael  Waterer  (crimson)  ;  Kate  Waterer  (rosy 
crimson  and  yellow)  ;  Mrs.  C.  Leaf  (rose)  ; 
James  Marshall  Brooks  (scarlet)  ;  Helen 
Waterer  (scarlet  and  white)  ;  Mrs.  John  Clut- 
ton  (white)  ;  californicum  ;  Barclayanum  (dark 
crimson)  ;  Blandyanum  (crimson)  ;  Blanche 
Superbe  (white);  Caractacus  (crimson);  fastuo- 
sum  fl.  pi.  (light  lilac)  ;  J.  Nasmyth  (lilac  and 
maroon)  ;  Mrs.  Tom  Agnew  (white,  with  3'ellow 
blotch:  ;  J.  II.  Agnew  (pale  blush  with  chocolate 
spots)  ;  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  (rosy  crimson) ; 
William  Austin;  Doncaster  (scarlet);  fragrans 
(sweet  scented)  ;  Fleur  de  Marie  (pink)  ;  Othello; 
Mrs.  J.  Clutton ;  Old  Port  (plum-coloured); 
Auguste  van  Geert  ;  Prince  ( 'amille  de  Rohan 
(rosy   pink)  ;    Mrs.     Holford     (salmon-crimson)  ; 

A.  Vervaet ;  Fred  Waterer  (crimson)  ;  Min- 
nie (blush  white  with  orange  spots)  ;  Butleria- 
num  (light  pink)  ;  Star  of  England  (pinky-white)  ; 
J.  M.  Brooks  (scarlet  with  bronze  eye)  ;  Stella 
(pale  lilac)  ;  MarchioiK  ;s  of  Lansdowne  I 
spotted)  ;  ochroleucum  (pale  yellow)  ;  gloriosum 
(bluish  white  I  ;  W.  Austen  (dark  crimson)  ;  pic- 
tum  (white,  with  lemon  spots)  ;  Surprise  (light 
rose)  ;  Nero  (rich  purple)  ;  H.  Sargent  (crim- 
son) :  limbatum  (white  ground,  margined  with 
crimson). 

Bamboos. 
The  collection  of  Bamboos  at  Leonardslee  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  number  of 
hardy  Palms.  Some  of  the  specimens  reach  to 
as  much  as  22  feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  prominent  are  Bambusa  palmata, 

B.  Veitchii,  Phyllostachys  fastuosa,  P.  mitis, 
P.  nigra,  P.  flexuosa,  P.  Quilioi,  and  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  clumps  of  this  last-named  species 
having  a  diameter  equal  to  24  feet. 

The  excellent  borders  of  herbaceous  flowering 
plants  provide  interest  for  the  visitor,  and  afford 
flowers  for  cutting  from  early  in  spring  until  a 
short  time  before  Christmas. 

Collection  of  Ericas. 
In  December  Erica  carnea  and  its  white 
variety  begins  to  open  its  flowers,  and  in 
January  the  plants  are  a  veritable  sheet  of 
colour  at  a  height  of  from  4  inches  to  9  inches. 
E.  codonodes  (Lusitanica)  commences  to 
Bower  early  in  January,  and  continues  to  flower 
until  May,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
flowering  on  plants  from  2  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height.  Next  in  succession  is  E.  arborea  (the 
almond-scented  Erica),  and  from  a  good-sized 
plant  one  can  smell  the  perfume  for  some  con- 
siderable distance.  This  variety  is  sometimes 
confused  with  E.  codonodes.  E.  mediterranea 
follows  E.  arborea,  and  is  a  more  bushy 
variety,  but,  like  E.  arborea,  grows  6  feet  to 
10  feet  in  height.  Aftei  the  end  of  May  E. 
cinerea  (Scotch  Heather)  commences  to  bloom, 
and  flowers  right  away  through  July  and 
August.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  which  is 
very  prolific  in  flowering  and  is  mui 
after  for  bouquet-making.  These  are  generally 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  varying  a  little 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing. 
E.  cilians  (Dorset  Heath)  succeeds  very  well  in 
Sussex  ;  it  has  long  slender  stems,  on  which  are 


bcrne  long  racemes  of  purple  flowers,  and  on 
these  are  the  largest  individual  flowers  of  any  of 
our  Heaths.  The  branches  are  covered  with 
fine  hairs.  This  Heath  flowers  from  July  until 
the  end  of  September.  E.  Tetralix  (cross- 
leaved  Heather),  a  native  species  of  dwarf 
growing  habit  with  terminal  clusters  of  pretty 
pink  flowers,  has  much  darker  fcliage  than 
many.  There  are  several  varieties,  including 
alba  and  rubra.  The  species  grows  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  height,  and  flowers  from  July  onward 
to  September.  E.  vagans  (Cornish  Heath)  is 
useful  when  planted  in  good  soil  and  in  a  suit- 
able situation.  Its  long  irai  ernes  of  pink  flowers 
are  suitable  for  cutting.  This  variety  requires 
much  pruning  after  the  flowering  stage. 

Dabeocia  polifolia  (St.  Dabeoc's  Heath),  more 
commonly  known  as  Menziesia  polii  ■ 
from  1^  feet  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  has  bell- 
shaped  flowers  on  terminal  spikes,  sometimes 
white  and  often  purple  and  occasionally  both. 
E.  vulgaris  loves  the  sand  hill-sides,  and  when 
in  flower  is  wonderfully  pretty.  E  v.  Arporti 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties,  being  dark  11111k  in 
colour  and  very  showy.  E.  v.  Foxi  is  a  suit- 
able plant  for  the  rockery,  rarely  exi 
inches  in  height.  The  prettiest  plant  of  all  is 
E.  v.  var  flora  Pleno,  its  little  double 
flowers  being  thickly  clustered  and  a  bright  rosj 
pink.  E.  cinerea  nigra  is  a  dwarf-growing,  dark 
purple-coloured  variety  of  the  Scotch  Heather. 
E.  vulgaris  Searlei  alba  is  valuable  as  a  late 
bl- tinier.  E.  stricta  is  an  erect  growing  variety. 
W  -  had  almo  I  forgotten  Erica  x  YeiUhi, 
which  flowers  in  April.  It  is  a  handsome  plant 
and  grows  in  an  upright  direction. 

A  Show  of  Sarracenias. 

Proceeding  over  a  rustic  bridge,  we  crossed 
the  water  already  alluded  to,  and  noticed  Gi 
nera  manicata  and  many  other  handsome  water- 
1  ivjng  bog  plants,  but  the  most  interesting 
on  this  side  was  that  of  the  American  Pitcher 
plants.  There  were  colonies  naturalised  down 
by  the  water  side  in  large  groups,  carefull)  pro- 
tected from  the  water  fowls,  rodents,  &c.  Can 
the  reader  imagine  a  group  of  Sarracenia  plants 
ornamented  with  at  least  l'l'O  of  the  richly- 
purple,  curiously-1'  mud  flowers?  The  sight  is 
certainly  a  rare  one,  and  one  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  Though  the  structure  of  the  flower 
is,  of  course,  quite  different,  the  appearance  of 
them  in  a  mass,  as  we  saw  them  at  Leonards- 
lee, is  similar  to  that  of  a  group  of  Meconopsis 
integrifolia,  but  the  colour  is  more  like  that  cf 
M.  punicea.  Sarracenia  flava  and  other  species 
were  also  present,  and  Darlingtonias;  but  Sarra- 
cenia purpurea  was  the  most  effective.  From 
this  in, nit  a  capital  view  is  to  be  obtained  of 
the  house  and  terrace-garden,  and  some  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  as  attractive  as 
possible. 

Coming  towards  the  kitchen  garden,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  south  wall,  against  which  Sir 
Edmund  has  planted  a  selection  of  the  less 
hardy  plants,  most  of  which  are  already  suc- 
ceeding well.  We  append  the  names  of  some  of 
t'.iese: — Bignonia  grandiiiora,  Buddleia  Col- 
villei,  Ceanothus  Fendeeri,  C.  Glcire  de  Ver- 
sailles, C.  Veitchianum,  Camphora  officinalis, 
Citrus  australis,  Ephedra  altissima,  Crinoden- 
dron  Hookeri,  Cinnamonum  Loureiroi,  Edge- 
worthia  Gardneri,  Fendlera  rupicola,  Lonicera 
tragophylla,  Mandeviila  suaveolens  (in  flower 
and  fruit',  Grevil'.ea  sulphurea,  Lagerstoemia 
indica,  Leptospermum  gradiflorum,  Metrosideros 
floribundus,  Myrtus  communis,  Olea  fragrans, 
Pueraria  japonica,  Passiflora,  Quillaja  sapoa- 
aria,  Rosa  sinica  Anemone,  R.  sinica,  Solanum 
cris'ium  (in  flower),  S.  jasminoides  (in  flower), 
aitia  californica  and  Edwardsia  grandi- 
iiora. 

Our  notes  have  reached  to  a  grsater  length 
than  we  intended,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
fer only  in  the  briefei  t  terms  to  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  gardens.  The  vegetable  garden,  being 
five  acres  in  extent,   is   one   of  considerable  in- 


terest at  midsummer  as  we  saw  it,  and  the  crops 
were  then  very  promising  indeed.  Hardy  fruit 
trees  are  exceedingly  numerous,  those  of  Apples 
and  Pears  amount  to  5U0,  and  these  represent  as 
many  as  120  varieties.  Indoor  fruits  and  tender 
decorative  and  flowering  plants,  also  Chrysan- 
themums, 2,000  Carnations  in  100  varieties, 
Strawberries  for  forcing,  and  the  other  general 
features  of  a  private  garden  are  successfully  cul- 
tivated at  Leonardslee,  reflecting  credit  on  our 
Calendar  writer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  but  the  out- 
of-doors  gardening,  particularly  :he  Alpine  gar- 
den and  the  shrubberies,  are  the  paramount 
features. 


FRUIT    NOTES, 


APPLES     AT     SANDRINGHAM. 

The  Apple  crop  in  the  Eastern  Counties  is  a 

heavy  one  this  year,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to 

find  an  abundance  of  fri  its  on  the  trees  in  these 

is     There   are   points   in   connection  with 

the  culture  of  the  trees  at  Sandringham  that  are 

worthy  of   imitation.      For  instance,   where  can 

1   crops  and  finer  fruit  be  found  of  th.i;  1  1  1 

favourite  Ribston  Pippin?     The  trees  are  hori- 

traimed,    and    are    "mi  ing     against    a 

west   wall.      The  crop   was  enorm  ius,    anil   the 

fruits  exceptionally  fine.     Much  is  made  1  I 

don-ti.    ned  tr.:s  in  the  open;  a  row  on  either 

of  the  centre  path  in  the  kitchen  garden, 

at    the   back    of    the    flower   border,    cannot    be 

short   of   300  yards   in   length.     The   tree 

■  I  rather  thickly  togetrl  r,  and  they  have  a 
i  lean  to  the  north.    Very  heavy  were  the 
and   fine  the  fruit   of  such   sorts   as  Bis- 
.   Lane's   Prince  Albert,   Gascoyne's   Scar- 
let Seedling,  Schoolmaster  (this  always  does  well 
1  ox's    Orange    Pippin,    Warner's    King, 
1  P   mona,  Allington   Pippin,   Hoary  Morn- 

ing, and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  The  last-named 
'  tv  fine  ;  one  cordon  tree,  with  stem  6  feet 
lung,  carried  22  very  large  fruits.  Trees  trained 
in  bush  form  are  largely  grown.  The  branches 
are  trained  well  apart,  which  enables  the  trees 
to  receive  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  in  their 
centres.  The  plants  become  fully  matured,  and 
they  furnish  large  crops  of  handsome  fruit 
in  most  seasons.  Of  the  many  varieties 
grown  I  noted  the  following  as  being  especially 
satisfactory  :  Sandringham  was,  as  is  customary 
here,  heavily  laden  with  large,  handsome  fruits. 
Originally  this  variety  was  found  in  a  game- 
keeper's garden  at  Wolferton.  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bismarck, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Warner's  King,  Golden  Spire, 
and  Chelmsford  Wonder,  amongst  kitchen  sorts, 
weie  all  good.  Of  dessert  varieties  (ox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  James  Grieve, 
Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  Ribston  Pippin,  Christ- 
mas Pearmain,  Winter  Ribston,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  and  King  of  Pippins  were  laden  with 
handsome  fruits.     E.   M. 

APPLE    MILLER'S     SEEDLING. 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  (p.  259] 

the   account  of,  as  is   stated,  the  comparatively 

Apple    Miller's    Seedling.        My    lute 

-s    Miller,    raised    the    original    tree 

from  a  "  pip  "  about  the  year  1848,  at  the  Speen 

.  near  Newbury.  Berkshire,  at  which 
place  I  was  born  in  1832.  I  have  grafted 
thousands  of  stocks  with  cutting,  from  the 
original  tree,  and  they  sold  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,   also    in    Hampshire. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  William  Mil- 
ler, who  established  the  Speen  Nurseries  in  the 
year  1820.  William  Miller  died  in  1873,  and 
left  the  nurseries  to  his  son  William,  my  late 
uncle,  of  Andover  and  Charlton,  Hants,  who 
gave  them  to  his  son  William,  who  died  in 
1004,  and  left  them  to  his  son  William  (the 
fourth!,  who  is  now  in  possession,  and  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  hand  them  over  to  his  son 
William  (the  fifth).  Trees  of  this  App'e  were 
sent    to    Highclere    Castle   before    1866,    and    I 
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believe  the  variety  was  also  supplied  to  Col. 
Lloyd  Lindsay,  at  Lockinge,  before  that  date. 
In  1866  my  father  left  Newbury  and  bought  a 
nursery  business  at  Lymington,  Hants,  where 
he  died  in  1874.  In  1872  he  re-named  the  Apple 
the  Shah,  intending  to  "  boom  "  it  under  that 
name,  but  failing  health  prevented  him  from 
doing  so. 

I  suspect  there  are  some  Apple  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  under  that  name.  If  so,  they  are  identical 
with  Miller's  Seedling.  We  planted  some  for  Mr. 
Tennyson,  afterwards  Lord  Tennyson,  at  Fair- 
field. It  thrives  well  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  but  I  rarely  meet  it  here.  I 
have  grown  it  myself,  but  have  none  at 
present.  I  am  not  now  in  the  nursery  trade, 
but  I  may  add  that  good  trees  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Newbury  Nursery,  Andover,  and 
Charlton,  Hants,  or  Broad  Lane,  Lymington, 
Hants.     Charles  II    Miller,  Etonhurst,  Worcester. 

APPLES      AT      COPPED      HALL. 

Just  over  the  border  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
county  of  Herts,  on  a  very  elevated  position,  is 
the  country  mansion  and  grounds  of  Copped 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  S.  B.  Boulton,  J. P.,  Bart. 
Apples  are  an  everyday  requirement  at  this 
establishment,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Wright,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  head  gardener  for  17  years, 
has  practically  renovated  the  orchards.  Varie- 
ties such  as  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Al- 
bert, Bramley's  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  and 
Ecklinville  Seedling  being  some  of  the  best  of 
his  planting. 

The  fruit  room  at  Copped  Hall  is  a  very  sim- 
ple affair,  being  merely  a  lean-to  structure  2~> 
feet  long  by  13  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  is  well 
shelved,  and  practically  the  who'e  of  the  front 
can  be  opened.  On  entering  I  noticed  the  floor 
of  this  fruit  room  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
clean  hay,  and  on  my  inquiring  if  there  was  not 
a  danger  of  the  scent  from  the  hay  affecting  the 
Apples,  I  was  informed  it  had  never  been  known 
to  do  so,  "but  that  the  cool  floor,  with  the  hay, 
favoured  the  keeping  of  the  fruits,  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  being  less  dry."  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin appeared  somewhat  small,  and  the  birds 
and  the  wasps  had  been  very  busy  among  them. 
Blenheim  Pippin  is  largely  used  for  dessert  pur- 
poses, as  there  is  an  abundance  of  other  varie- 
ties for  culinary  purposes.  The  crop  is  large, 
and  the  fruits  are  of  full  size,  but  a  little  wanting 
in  colour.  King  of  the  Pippin  is  a  very  free 
supply,  and  the  fruits  are  both  clean  and  of 
good  colour.  Ribston  Pippin,  a  good  crop,  was 
gathered  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  Cellini  Pippin, 
a  soft,  juicy  fruit,  but  in  much  request  at  Copped 
Hall,  is  used  at  the  present  time  for  the  table. 
The  trees  have  furnished  a  heavy  crop,  but  the 
fruits  are  much  smaller  than  is  usual  Adam's 
Pearmain,  another  of  the  !ate-keepint,r  dessert 
Apples,  has  also  furnished  a  good  crop. 
Fearn's  Pippin  had  been  gathered,  and  was 
being  boxed,  some  four  or  five  layers  in  each  box, 
as  this  variety  keeps  better  when  stored  in  this 
manner,  for  it  is  liable  to  shrivel  if  spread  out 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Golden  Noble  has 
•  ropped  well,  and  the  small  fruits  are  used  for 
table  purposes.     This  is  a  very  heavy  Apple. 

Among  the  culinary  varieties  Ecklinville  has 
done  well,  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  Bramley's 
Seedling  proves  a  very  good  cropper,  and  is  one 
of  the  latest-keeping  Apples.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  has  furnished  a  very  large  supply  pf  good 
fruits.  Stirling  Castle,  a  very  prolific  cropper, 
i^    now    in    season.      Bismarck,    a  heavy,   hand- 

imely-coloured  fruit,  is  another  favourite  in 
these  gardens.  Warner's  King  supplies  a  fine 
-how,  and  the  fruits  are  of  a  good  size.  Mere  de 
M  ii age,  though  good  here  in  other  respects, 
:iot  put  on  a  high  colour.  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  found  a  sure-cropping  variety.  Lod- 
ii  Seedling,  or  Stone's,  is  a  large,  hand- 
fruit.  Betty  Geeson,  a  large,  first-quality 
Apple,  with  a  very  open  eye,  also  succeeds 
well.    Hoary  Morning  is  prett;  ,  bu    I  noticed  the 


fruits  were  small.  Striped  Beefing,  a  late-keep- 
ing Apple,  is  a  fine  crop.  Royal  Russet  is  a 
variety  not  often  seen,  but  it  does  well  here. 
Other  varieties  are  grown,  but  my  list  com- 
prises the  best  of  the  free-bearing  Apples  that 
can  be  depended  upon  every  year.  The  sub- 
soil of  these  gardens  is  a  stiff  clay.  Stephen 
Castle. 

GROS  COLMAR  GRAPE. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  local  conditions  upon 
the  culture  of  the  above-named  Grape,  I  am 
forwarding  you  a  portion  of  a  bunch  of  its  fruit. 
The  vine  that  produced  it  is  growing  in  the 
centre  of  an  ordinary  hip-roofed  or  three-quarter- 
span  vinery,  with  its  longest  side  facing  south. 
Some  years  ago  we  trained  the  leading  shoot 
horizontally  directly  under  the  ridge  for  some  20 
feet,  which  is  now  furnished  with  fruit  spurs 
on  either  side.  The  continuous  ventilator, 
which  is  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  width,  on  the 
southern  slope,  opens  directly  on  to  the  vine  in 
question.  The  rod  generally  carries  from  15  to 
16  bunches  of  fruit,  averaging,  say,  l|lb.  each. 
Every  year,  when  fully  ripe,  they  are  equal  to 
the  sample  sent  to  you,  both  as  to  size  of  berry, 
colour  and  flavour.  To  my  taste  the  latter  is 
equally  good  as  compared  with,  say,  Black  Ham- 
bro,  at  tins  time  of  the  year.  We  have  Gn  - 
Colmar  growing  in  the  ordinary  way  in  other 
houses,  but  it  never  finishes  its  fruit  in  the 
same  way  as  the  one  in  question.  This  year 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  more  than  th.  avei  Ige,  lain.. 
slight  deficiency  in  colour.  //.  /.  Cla 
Grim  ton,  Tadcaster.  [The  berries  were  of  un- 
usual size  and  colour,  and  the  flavour  delicious, 
which   is  very  unusual  in  this  variety. — Ed.] 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sitton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Souvenir    dt     la    Malmaison     Carnations.— la 

order  to  have  good  plants  for  next  season's 
flowering  much  depends  on  their  care  and  man- 
agement during  the  next  few  months.  They 
should  be  given  a  place  as  near  to  the  roof 
glass  as  is  possible  and  consistent  with  safety 
from  extreme  cold  :  above  all,  avoid  overcrowd- 
ing the  plants  on  the  stages.  Should  the 
weather  continue  mild,  lose  no  opportunity  to 
ventilate  the  structures  freely,  both  at  the  top 
and  the  sides  during  the  day,  and  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  at  night  time  from  the  wall 
ventilators.  Damp  is  far  more  injurious  to  these 
plants  than  actual  cold,  and  is  conducive  of  the 
dreaded  disease  rust.  As  a  preventive  against 
this  fungus  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  their  leaves  with  "  can  ita  "  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  using  the  same  a  little 
under  the  strength  given  in  the  directions.  A 
little  warmth  may  be  circulated  in  the  pipes  to 
dispel  excessive  moisture,  but  avoid  extremes 
of  temperature,  which  should  range  from  40 
degrees  to  45  degrees  during  the  winter  months. 
Water  should  be  afforded  only  when  the  plant 
requires  it,  and  then  give  a  thorough  soaking. 
The  Fernery. — Growth  in  Ferns  will  soon  be- 
come inactive,  and  by  decreasing  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  the  plants  will  be  brought 
to  a  complete  state  of  rest,  which  will  pro- 
mote greater  vigour  in  the  plani>  when  the 
season  of  growth  again  commences.  A 
temperature  of  55  degrees  to  60  degrees 
will  suit  most  varieties  Of  stove  Ferns  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  If  thrips  have  been 
troublesome,  the  present  time  affords  a  good 
opportunity  to  take  strong  measures  to  eradi- 
cate these  pests  by  fumigating  the  structure  two 
or  three  evenings  in  succession  with  the  XL 
All  vaporiser.  The  matured  leaves  cf  Adiantums 
and  other  varieties  are  not  so  readily  injured  as 
are  the  young  fronds  when  they  are  unfolding. 
Previous  to  fumigating,  the  plants  should  have 
many  of  the  old  disfigured  fronds  removed, 
as  by  this  means  many  of  the  stronger  insects 
which  would  probably  survive  fumigation  will 
be  destroyed.  A.  Farleyense  and  also  the  Gold 
ami  silver-coloured  Gvmnogrammas  should  be 
wintered  in  a  temperature  of  62  to  65  degrees, 
for  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp  when 
grown   in   a  low  temperature. 


General  work. — Have  all  materials  used  for 
protecting  pits  and  frames  ready,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  sudden  frost  they  can  be  easily  applied. 
New  Archangel  mats  should  not  be  used  until 
the  ends  have  been  trimmed  and  tied  ;  this  will 
afford  employment  under  cover  on  wet  days. 

Chrysanthemums. — Now  that  the  plants  are 
housed,  and  before  they  develop  their  blooms, 
a  gentle  fumigation  should  be  given  Green- 
fly, if  present,  readily  establishes  itself  in  the 
florets.  Bush-trained  plants  should  be  dis- 
budded, leaving  only  three  or  five  good-formed 
buds   on   each   growth. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkimshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire, 

Strawberries  in  pots. — The  weather  during  the 
past  month  has  been  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  Strawberries,  and  also  for  the  ripening  of 
their  crowns,  which  is  important,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  intended  for  early  forcing. 
Remove  all  runners  from  the  plants  and  any 
weeds  from  the  pots,  and  turn  the  latter  round 
to  give  a  check  to  any  roots  that  may  have 
grown  through  the  bottom  into  the  ash-bed.  All 
small  and  weakly  side-crowns  should  be  re- 
moved, especially  from  the  earliest  batch  of 
plants.  Stand  the  pots  well  apart  until  they 
are  provided  with  protection  for  the  winter,  tc 
permit  a  good  circulation  of  air  between  them. 

Vines. — Vines  which  have  been  inarched 
should  have  the  portion  of  the  grafted  variety 
below  the  union  permanently  removed  when 
the  foliage  has  fallen. 

late  Melons. — Fruits  that  are  not  yet  ripi  n 
on  late  plants  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment possible  to  finish,  by  closing  tne  house 
very  early  in  the  daytime,  and  by  damping  the 
walls  and  the  paths,  for  this  will  be  of  greater 
value  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  syringing 
the  foliage.  Give  the  plants  root-waterings 
sufficient  only  to  prevent  them  from  flagging. 
These  later  fruits  are  usually  small,  but  they 
are  most  useful  for  furnishing  an  extra  dish  for 
the  dessert  table. 

Muscat  Grapes. — The  bunches  should  be  fre- 
quently examined,  and  all  decayed  berries 
should  be  removed,  or  they  will  soon  cause 
further  decay.  Leaves  should  be  picked  up  as 
they  fall.  Examine  the  border,  and  do  not  allow 
it  to  become  dry  ;  give  sufficient  water  to  pre- 
vent shrivelling  of  the  berries,  and  afford  a  good 
soaking  after  the  Grapes  have  all  been  cut. 

Pot  vines  intended  to  produce  the  earliest  crop 
of  Grapes  should  now  be  pruned,  and,  if  the 
rods  bleed  when  cut,  apply  a  little  styptic  over 
the  wounds.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  rods  with 
a  little  soft  soap  and  water,  and  keep  them  at 
rest  in  the  coolest  place  possible,  which  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  making  them  grow  more 
readily  when  they  are  placed  in  the  forcing 
house.  Even  if  the  vines  are  kept  outside,  it 
will  be  all  the  better  for  them  later  on,  so  long 
as  the  roots  do  not  become  saturated  by  heavy- 
rains,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  placing  a 
few  slates  over  each  pot. 

Tomaios. — Plants  that  are  in  bearing  will  be 
benefited  by  keeping  the  foliage  thinned  out,  to 
allow  plenty  of  light  to  reach  the  plants.  En- 
sure fertilisation  by  artificial  pollination,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  grown  rather  dry  and  warm.  Fruits  on  plants 
that  are  still  growing  in  frames  should  be  has- 
tened on  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the 
frames  a  little  closer  and  warmer.  Plants  in 
pots  for  winter  use  should  be  kept  growing 
steadily,  and  when  sufficient  fruits  have  formed 
on  a  plant  a  little  artificial  manure  may  be 
given.     Outdoor  Tomatos  have  done  well  this 

ason. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A,  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
The  'Renovation  of  the  Rosary. — Having  in  last 
week's  notes  offered  some  suggestions  on  the 
formation  of  new  rosaries,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate this  week  to  offer  a  little  advice  on  the 
successful  maintenance  of  existent  rosaries — or 
beds  of  Roses.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone 
who  has  had  experience  of  Rose  culture,  that, 
^iven  the  best  of  conditions  as  regards  site  and 
s  iil,  the  plants  after  four  or  five  years  in  the 
same  ground  commence  to  deteriorate,  notwith- 
standing  they  are    afforded    lib':  .1     "top   d 
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jogs'  and  applications  of  manure  water.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Roses,  like 
Other  plants  subjected  to  high  cultivation, 
require  a  change  of  soil.  In  very  many  instances 
they  are  made  to  grow  for  years  in  the  same 
ground,  and  too  often  this  is  accompanied  by 
applications  of  heavy  moisture-holding  mulch- 
ings "(  manure  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  which  cause  the  soil  to  become  cold 
and  sour,  and  prove  detrimental  to  root  action. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  procedure  is  that 
the  plants  gradually  become  sickly  and  poor. 

Need  to  lift  and  replant. — In  a  rosary  that 
has  been  permanently  planted  for  some  years  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  lift  all  the  Rose  plants 
now,  and  after  cutting  away  rank-growing  roots, 
to  plant  them  again  carefully,  though  it  may  be 
closely  together,  in  some  good  soil  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  can 
remain  until  the  spring.  In  the  meantime  the 
beds  in  the  rosary  can  be  thoroughly  trenched 
and  supplied  liberally  with  farmyard  manure, 
for  manure  in  the  soil  is  of  far  more  benefit  to 
the  roots  than  when  on  the  surface,  excluding 
as  it  does  sunshine  and  the  atmosphere.  By  the 
spring  the  soil  in  the  beds  having  been  thrown 
up  to  become  pulverised  during  the  winter  time 
will  have  consolidated  and  be  in  the  best  of 
condition  for  planting.  The  Rose  plants  in  the 
kitchen  garden  will  have  made  some  useful 
fibrous  roots,  and  be  ready  for  making  a  fresh 
■tart  in  their  old  quarters.  When  planting  in 
the  spring,  some  fibrous  loam  should  l>, 
plied  to  the  roots  to  induce  quick  root-action. 
For  Rose  beds  which  have  not  been  so  long 
made  and  planted,  and  in  which  the  plant-  are 
not  yet  showing  signs  of  the  need  of  lifting  and 
change  of  soil,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
surface  a  dressing  of  lime,  or,  better  still,  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag.  The  latter  would  supply 
(he    purpose    of    lime    in    making    the   manure 

li  idy  in  the  soil  available  for  assimilation  by 
the  routs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  phos- 
phatic  manure  which  is  always  beneficial  I 
flower-producing  plants.  To  ensure  an  effei  I 
next  season,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
basic  slag  must  be  applied  early  in  the  wi 
because  its  action  is  slow. 

Very  old  beds  should  be  cleared  on/.—  In  rosaries 
where  the  beds  have  been  an  old  institution,  and 
the  soil  has  become  partially  poor,  the  best 
remedy  would  be  to  remove  all  the  old  soil,  and 
entirely  replace  with  fresh  loam",  a  proceeding 
which  certainly  entails  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense, but  whic  h  never  fails  to  repay  by  the  re-in- 
rigoration  of  the  plants  in  the  years  that  follow. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  mulching  Roses  in  the  winter,  as  a 
protection  against  hard  frost,  then  let  it  be  done 
with  some  light,  sweet  material,  but  not  on  any 
account  with  the  ordinary  heavy  and  wet  muck 
so  often  used. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Leeks. — The  earliest  plantation  for  the  main 
crop  will  have  made  good  growth  by  this  time, 
the  stems  being  well  above  the  surface  of  the 
Null.  Draw  the  earth  up  to  these  to  increase 
the  blanched  portion.  Late  exhibition  Leeks 
will  not  now  require  further  blanching.  Take 
care  that  any  paper  collars  that  are  used  are 
kept  on  a  level  with  the  soil,  otherwise  a  par- 
tially blanched  stem  will  be  the  result,  and 
this  is  all  against  full  points.  No  more  feed- 
ing or  water  will  be  needed  after  this  date,  as 
the  rainfall  after  October  is  usually  sufficient  to 
meet  their  requirements.  Any  plants  showing 
signs  of  "  bolting  "  to  seed  should  be  pulled  up 
and  sent  to  the  kitchen. 

Peas. — Where  the  practice  still  exists  of  sow- 
ing I'eas  in  the  autumn,  a  sowing  should  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month 
On  a  warm,  sheltered  border,  where  the  sub- 
soil is  moderately  light.  It  is  only  in  gardens 
that  are  favourably  situated  that  a  sowing 
should  be  made  at  this  season,  and  generally 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  When 
one  considers  the  risks  of  failure  of  such  seeds, 
together  with  the  fact  that  plants  raised  indoors 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  will  yield  a 
Crop  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  early  as  autumn- 
sown  seeds,  and  occasion  far  less  trouble  than 
those,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  method  is 
fast  dying  out.  The  varieties  William  the  I  irsl 
and  Ringleader  are  round-seeded,  and  are  likely 


to  succeed  the  best  of  those  sown  in  autumn. 
In  no  case  should  the  more  tender  Marrow- 
fat varieties  be  selected,  as  they  will  not  stand 
so  well  the  excessive  moisture  and  sudden 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Turnips. — As  fast  as  the  autumn  crop  becomes 
fit,  the  roots  should  be  stored  together  in  a 
pit  in  readiness  for  use.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
these  fully-grown  roots  in  the  ground,  as  they 
are  liable  to  become  rotten  and  woolly  in  such 
conditions.  The  hardier  sorts,  however,  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  suffer  little  harm,  such  as  Gol- 
den Hall  and  Chirk  Castle.  Where  garden 
Swedes  are  grown,  these  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  a  little  longer.  It  is  surprising  how 
seldom  gardeners  grow  these  roots,  and  yet  fi  « 
vegetables  are  more  appreciated  as  a  change  in 
winter.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  ordinary  field  varieties  and  the 
selected  garden  strains,  the  latter  having  much 
the  finer  flesh,  and  they  are  not  so  "gritt\ 

Red    Cabbages. — Seedling    plants    intended    to 
stand   the   winter   out   of   doors   for   next    ; 
supply   should    be   pricked    off   closely   together 
on  a  border,  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, because,  as  with  Peas,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  an  early  sowing  under  glass  a  crop 
quite  as  early,  and  one  that  is  freer  from  ri 
failure.      The    present   year's   crop,   now    at    its 
best,  should  be  made  use  of  for  pickling  before 
the  "heads"  burst,  which  they  may  do  af 
time  after  this  month  is  past. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

B)  VV.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edkund  G.   I.oder, 
Bart.,  I  ,e  mai  dslec,  Sussex. 

Fruit  gathering  and  storing. — II  Apples  and 
Pears  are  gathered  and  selected  with  care  the 
work  in  the  fruit-room  later  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  All  varieties  stored  should  have 
a  neat  label  attached  to  them.  At  the  present 
time  several  varieties  of  Pears  are  read; 
use,  and  if  not  consumed  will  deteriorate 
rapidly.  Pears  should  be  kept  in  a  i  I 
room  till  just  before  they  are 
when  they  should  be  taken  to  slightly 
warmer  quarters.  A  Pear  is  nicer  when  eaten 
with  the  chill  off.  The  varieties  Bettrrc 
Hardy,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Louis;.  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, Gansel's  Bergamotte,  Beurrc  Supernn, 
siller  de  la  Cour,  Emile  d'Hi  .  t,  triomphe 
de  Vienne,  etc.,  all  ripen  during  October,  but 
they  can  be  retarded  somewhat  by  keeping  them 
in  a  very  cool  place.  Really  good  di 
Apples  are  not  plentiful  during  October,  but 
there  are  several  comparatively  little-known 
sorts  that  are  of  good  quality.  Among  these  is 
St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  an  Apple  of  very 
able  flavour,  and  with  skin  covered  with  a 
greenish-brown  russet  and  patches  of  yellow. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  very  juicy,  tender,  and  has 
a  rich  aromatic  flavour.  Wealthy  is  a  very 
handsome  Apple,  being  coloured  dark  red  oil 
the  side  next  the  sun.  It  is  also  juicy  and  rich- 
flavoured.  The  tree  is  a  prodigious  cropper. 
Cornish  Aromatic  is  a  beautiful,  juicy  and 
highly  aromatic  Apple,  an  old  and  valued 
variety.  American  Mother  is  also  in  season 
during  October,  and  this  is  another  very  fine 
dessert  variety,  being  rich,  juicy,  and  aromatic. 
Rival  seems  destined  to  become  a  popular  di 
sert  fruit,  and  ripens  in  the  present  month.  All 
these  varieties  succeed  well  grown  as  bush  and 
pyramid-trained  trees. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. — As  soon  as  the  late 
varieties  are  cleared  of  their  fruits  cut  out  any 
of  the  fruiting  wood  of  the  current  year  that  i 
not  required.  This  will  help  to  strengthen  the 
growths  that  are  left,  and  will  allow  the 
sun*s  rays  to  enter  the  trees.  It  is  not  too  iate 
tn  water  trees  on  a  south  wall.  If  the  trc- 
dry,  or  partially  dry,  give  a  thorough  watering, 
such  as  will  penetrate  to  all  the  roots;  at  the 
same  time  give  the  foliage  a  good  cleansing  with 
clear  water.  Out-of-door  Peaches  are  not  of 
much  value  after  this  date,  as  the  cool, 
nights  destroy  the  flavour.  The  remaining  fruits 
outside  should  be  brought  into  a  warm  house. 
The  earlier  trees  should  have  a  birch  broom 
passed  over  them  lightly  to  dislodge  any  loose 
foliage,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  ran  shine  on 
every   portion  of  the  trees. 

The   Loganberry. — If   not    pruned    already,    the 
fruiting  branches  of  this  bramble  should  be  cut 
away,  similar  to  that  of  the  Raspberry,  and  the 
new  growths  be  strung  up.     Wilson  Junioi 
very  good   variety   of    Blackberry.      It   pri 
long,  handsome  berries,  and.  if  the  soil  suits  it. 


dues  remarkably  well  and  fruits  heavily.  I  In 
'  ommon  Blackberry,  when  liberally  treated,  will 
also  yield  a  good  return  in  the  matter  of  fruits. 
The  Cumberland  blackcap  or  Rubus  len, 
mis  has  small  and  pretty  fruits  that  look  well 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  white  stems,  from  which 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  White-washed 
berry.     The  plant  has  no  economical  value. 

General  work. — Trench  ground  intended  for 
new  fruit  quarters,  mixing  plenty  of  lime-rubble 
with  the  soil.  Remove  all  runners  from  newl)  ■ 
planted  Strawberries,  and  keep  the  soil  about 
them  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  Continue  t 
lift  and  root-prune  all  trees  that  require  tins, 
0|>erations.  Bush  trees  may  be  planted  now,  and 
with    better   results   than   when   practised   later. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  I.av,  i 
Bart.,  Burford,  Sun,  v. 

Cypripcdiums.   —   Plants      of      Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,    C.    Charlesworthii,   C.    I  eeanum 
C.  Titzus,  C.  Arthunanum,  (.'.  A,  t.ms,  r    , ., 

I   .  msigne,  and  its  unnn  i at  ii  t 

other   species    occupying    a    tro%paratii    h    cool 
position  in  the  intermediate  house  will  no 

tiding  up  their  flowi  whii  h   will 

require  to  be  carefully  guided  through  the  |eavi 

le  of  them  may  become    '  by  tin- 

foliage   and   grow   distorted.       Care    should    be 

■  ting  the  stii  ks  hot  to  injm 
growth  i  illy  wdiere  the)   are  crowded,  i  i 

the  roots  more  than  is  avoidable.     The   flowet 

should   be  tied  I  i   the   stii  I 

lb  it  tin-  spikes  as  the  shall  not  be  ri  • 

Strong,     wi  ll-rooted    pi  tnt  \    ol    thi 
ipediums  that  are  pn  idui  ing  tin  ir  inl 

hould   be   well    supplied  with   water  ar 
roots,  and  thej  will  bi   greatlj  benefited  by 

as al  application  of  weak  cow  manure 

watei    until  the  flowers  open.     Well  damp  the 
between  the  pots  at  least  twice  a 
Ccelogyne  cristata   and  its  varieties   should   be 

encouraged  to  finish  the  development  of  s( g 

flowering    pseudo-bulbs.       Elevate    the     plant: 
vi  11  to  the  light,  and  afford  them  an  abundance 
of    water    till    the    flower-spikes    appear,    alt,  i 
which  the  amount  of  moisture  given  should   be 
■  ally  reduced. 
Zygopetaiums. — The  genera  Bollea,  Pescatorea, 
Huntleya,  Warscewiczella,  Sec,  are  now  nn  hided 
under  A  gi  ipetalum.    These  plants  are  now  grow- 
ing   freely,    and  .  should    be    watered    copiously 
overhead  two  or  three  times  weekly.    Thev  musl 
never  be  allowed  to  become  really  dry,  and  the 
atmosphere   around    them   should'    be    kept     at 
ation     point.       Notwithstanding     all     this 
dampness,   a   small  species   of  red-spider  often- 
ttacks  the  under  surfaces  of  the  fol 
tally   if  the   plants   are  subjected   to 
■  attires     provided     by     artificial     means; 
therefore,  a  periodical  use  of  the  sponge  is  i 

These  plants  do  not  appreciate  a  high 
nature  for  long  periods  together;  a  in  an 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees  is  better  suited 
to  them.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
shading,  wc  painted  the  glass  immediately  above 
plants  with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water, 
under  which  shading  they  made  consider- 
able improvement.  If,  during  winter,  the  night 
temperature  of  the  house  is  likely  to  fall  much 
below  (ill  degrees,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  suitable  position  in  the  East  Indian  house, 
but  it  must  be  one  in  which  the  direct  rays 
of  the   sun  cannot  reach  them. 

— The  present  is  a  critical  season 
for  -  ime  of  these  Orchids  that  are  finishing  their 
growth,   including  C.  Trianise,   C.   Mendeli,   C. 

i  e,  t      labiata,  C.  Dowiana,  C.  D   aim 

It  may  happen  in  damp  weather,  especially  in 
low-lying  districts  and  in  houses  that  are  in- 
sufficiently ventilated,  that  the  sheaths  encircling 
the  new  pseudo-bulbs  become  almost  ■ 
parent,  and  sometimes  of  a  darl  colour;  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  with  ('.  labiata.  When 
this  is  observed  the  involucres  should  b  at 
once  slit  open,  or  decay  may  ensue  in  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Should  a  plant  become  thus 
affected  through  excess  of  moisture  at  the  root  it 
will,  of  course,  be  constitutionally  impaired,  and 
should  immediately  be  placed  in  a  driei  posi- 
tion, and  as  near  to  the  roof  gl;  is  pos- 
sible. To  prevent  such  decay  in  the 
sheaths  and  pseudo-bulbs,  afford  extra  ventila- 
tion, ■  In.  ■  the  ami  met  •  f  arm'  ---l 
lure,  and  e\p<  ise  th  plan!  !  ill  tl  h 
ble 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISttEk,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  tor  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
fot  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  fa'UI'IOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
Tin;  paper,  sent  as  e  ulv  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
sigurd  by  the  writer.  If  dented,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed, 'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 1  he  Editor  docs  not 
mulertdke  to  pay  foi  any  contributions  ot  illustrations,  or 
iv  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  fot  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  corresp  ndents. 

Newspapers.  —  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sec. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

:SATURDAY,        Ocl.  20    German  Gardeners' Soc.  meets. 

(Royal    Hort.    Soc.    Com.    meet. 
TUESDAY,  Oct.  23  J      Exec.  Council  of  British  Gar- 

[     deners'  Assoc,  meets  4  p.m. 
( Royal    Hort.    Soc.    of    Ireland's 
WEDNESDAY,   Oct.  24        Great  Fruit  &  Chrys.  Show  in 
I     Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin  (2  days). 
Manchester    &    N.    of    England 


THURSDAY 
SATURDAY 


Oct.  25  ( 


Orchid  Soc.  meets. 


Oct.  27    Dutch  Gardeners'  Soc.  meets. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 48  4°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  October  17  (6  p.m.):  Max.  62"; 
Min.  53". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  Oitober 
If  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  2SF8;  Temp.,  60  ;  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  October  17  16  p.m.):  Max.  53° 
Southampton;  Min.  44°  North  Scotland. 

SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

•  Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY  and  TUESDAY— 

rndoor  .iii.l  Outdoor  Nursery  Stock,  Statuary,  Sc,  at 

489}  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  by  order  of   Mr.  J.  H.  Stone, 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

MONDAY-  „,,.-,.         ,  ,        t 

Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries,  Bellmgham,  by  order  ot 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
Sale  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  ice,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

TUESDAY—  '         -  ,  j   ,-, 

Clearance  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  at  Fairley  and  Elms 
Farms,  Cheshunt,  by  order  of  Messrs.  T.  &  G.  Oyler,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Field  House 

Nursery,  West  End,  Esher,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Thirtle 

Bros.,  by  Protheroe  aud  Morris  at,  12. 

Palms,  Plants,  Azaleas,  &c,  at  67  is  68,  Cheapside  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

750,000  Conifers  and  other  stock  at  Hollamby's  Nur- 
series, Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30 

Professor  F.  W.  Oliver's  address 

Our  to  the   Botanical   Section   of   the 

Herbaria.    British     Association     at     York, 

some  portions  of  which  have 
been  published  in  our  columns,  has  not  been 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  first  por- 
tion contained  a  most  interesting  summary  of 
what  is  known  and  of  what  is  inferred  of  the 
history  and  gradual  development  of  the  seed. 
Read  in  connection  with  Dr.  Scott's  memoir 
■on  seed-structures  in  plants  which  had  till 
now  been  considered  as  of  Fern-like  affinity, 
it  serves  to  give  a  clear  account  of  what  is 
now1  passing  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
studies  are  devoted  to  these  recondite  sub- 
jects. The  second  half  of  the  address  had 
reference  to  tin  rise  and  progress  of  the 
"  new  school  "  of  botanists,  and  to  the 
future  destiny  ami  use  ol  herbaria.  In  the  Sep- 
tember  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  Mr. 
fames  Britten  repudiates  the  views  as  to  the 
function  of  our  great  herbaria  held  by  the 
professor.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  study  of 
botany  has  undergone  a  very  gnat  change 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  <  qually  true 
tli.it  the  change  has  been  highly  beneficial  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge  and  in 
directing  attention  to  departments  previously 
in  _ii  i  I'd.      But  whilst  this  is  incontrovertible 


there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  The  laboratory  pupil,  if  for  distinction 
sake  we  may  so  call  him,  quits  his  table 
much  better  equipped  in  certain  limited  de- 
partments than  his  predecessor  did,  but 
whether  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  better  all- 
round  botanist,  using  that  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  has  yet  to  be  shown. 
Professor  Oliver,  in  his  address,  speaks  de- 
preciatingly of  our  two  great  herbaria,  be- 
cause they  are  not  associated  with  any  par- 
ticular teaching  institution.  But,  surely,  like 
great  libraries,  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  all, 
and  if  the  "  schools  "  do  not  make  use  of 
them,  so  much  I  he  worse  for  the  schools.  A 
herbarium  fulfils  the  purpose  of  a  vast  book 
of  reference,  and  if  the  "  student  "  does  not 
make  use  of  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  it 
is  he  who  is  the  loser.  Doubtless  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  associa- 
tion of  a  teaching  staff  with  our  museums. 
Such. collections,  for  instance,  are  not  half  as 
much  appreciated  as  they  might  be,  for  want 
of  a  teaching  staff  in  addition  to  the  conserva- 
tors. The  example  of  our  hospitals  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  much  their  efficiency  and 
their  progressive  development  are  secured  by 
association  with  a  teaching  body;  so  if  the 
botanists  of  the  modern  school  were  made 
practically  acquainted  with  the  work  done  in 
the  herbaria,  they  would  soon  cease  to  regard 
those  collections  in  the  light  of  "  scrap- 
heaps." 

Ih,  preparation  of  an  important  mono- 
graph of  any  group,  with  all  the  research 
that  it  entails,  all  the  careful  comparison, 
weighing  of  evidence  from  all  sources,  and 
judgment  that  it  necessitates,  is  surely  better 
calculated  to  make  a  man  a  "  botanist  "  than 
any  amount  of  specialised  laboratory  work, 
however  important  it  may  be.  For  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  monograph  a  garden  is 
most  desirable,  but  its  resources  are  not  avail- 
able at  all  seasons,  so  that  the  herbarium 
becomes  essential. 

Again,  the  practical  applications  of  botany 
are  assuming  such  large  proportions  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  our  herbaria  languishing 
from  disuse,  as  the  professor  seems  to  fear, 
for  it  is  to  the  herbaria  that  we  must  turn  for 
the  identification  of  useful  plants  of  all  de- 
scriptions ;  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look 
for  information  as  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  grow,  and  the  climatal  conditions  under 
which  they  flourish. 

The  facts  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  not 
do  more  than  mention  the  services  which  the 
herbaria  render  to  horticulture.  In  fact,  as 
gardeners,  we  cannot  dispense  with  either 
the  botanist  of  the  old  school  or  the  student 
of  the  new.  It  is  as  important  for  us  to  know 
the  life  history  of  a  Dandelion,  as  revealed 
in  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  to  know  the  con- 
formation and  all  that  depends  upon  it  of  the 
Welwitschia,  to  adopt  the  illustration  used  by 
the  professor.  Both  may  seem  remote  from 
the  practical,  everyday  work  of  the  ordinary 
gardener,  but  as  regards  the  extension  of  that 
knowledge  on  which  ultimately  all  good 
practice  must  depend,  it  is  certain  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  increase  of 
knowledge. 

In  spite  of  what  the  professor  enunciated, 
we  should  not  have  thought  that  any  "  de- 
fence "  of  our  great  herbaria  was  necessary — 
certainly  it  is  not  required  by  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  them,  but  if  the 
"  schools  "  require  information  on  this  head, 
it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  what  Mr.  Britten 
has  to  say  on  the  functions  and  uses  of  a 
herbarium. 


"  A  public  herbarium  fulfils  a  variety  of 
purposes  with  which  the  '  schools  '  have,  and 
can  have,  nothing  to  do.  At  the  National 
Herbarium,  for  example,  the  botanical  his- 
tory of  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years 
can  be  traced  ;  the  types  of  Linnean  species, 
of  the  early  American  collectors,  and  the  great 
Sloane  Herbarium  are  therein  preserved  ;  and 
so  far  from  showing  any  signs  of  becoming 
'  obsolete,'  they  are  constantly  consulted  by 
botanists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  both 
by  personal  visits  and  by  correspondence. 
Apart  from  these,  the  student  of  the  British 
flora,  the  amateur  botanist,  the  horticulturist, 
the  elementary  teacher,  and  the  intelligent  in- 
quirer find  the  herbarium  a  convenient  centre 
for  prosecuting  their  studies,  and  for  obtain- 
ing information  which  they  could  not  readily 
obtain  elsewhere.  If  Professor  Oliver's  ideal 
were  realised,  botany  would  become  the  sole 
possession  of  the  schools  ;  and  not  only  the 
foreign  systematise  but  the  general  public, 
the  private  student,  the  amateur,  and  the 
monographer  would  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. The  National  Herbarium  and  that 
at  Kew  are  supported  by  public  funds ;  it  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  but  common  justice  that 
the  public  rather  than  the  schools  should  have 
the  prior  claim  to  their  services." 


Gilia  coronopifolia.— The  illustration  on 
page  277  of  the  present  issue  will  serve  to  draw 
attention  to  a  plant  that  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  gardens,  but  is  not  so  well  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day  as  its  merits  justify.  A  description  of 
the  flowers  as  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark, 
Ltd.,  Dover  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  August  28,  was  published  on 
page  169  of  our  issue  for  September  1,  and  the 
growing  plants  are  referred  to  in  an  article  on 
this  nursery  on  page  280  of  our  present  issue. 
Messrs.  Clark  inform  us  that  the  plant  is  a 
biennial,  the  seed  of  which,  if  sown  in  May,  will 
produce  flowers  in  the  July  of  the  following 
year.  The  plants  grow  to  a  height  of  3$  to  4  feet 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  produce  flowering 
spikes  about  2  feet  in  length. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. —The 
Society's  annual  general  examination  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  10,  1907.  The  ex- 
amination will  be  held  simultaneously  in  as 
many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The 
Society  is  willing  to  hold  an  examination  wher- 
ever a  magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or 
other  responsible  person  accustomed  to  examina- 
tions will  consent  to  supervise  one  on  the  So- 
ciety's behalf.  A  copy  of  the  syllabus  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Society's  offices.  Intending  can- 
didates should  send  in  their  names  not  later 
than  March  16.  A  scholarship  of  £25  a  year 
for  two  years  is  offered  by  the  Society  in  con- 
nection with  this  examination.  Copies  of  the 
questions  set  at  the  examinations  1893-1905  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Society's  offices,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  price  Is.  9d.,  or 
10s.  per  dozen.  II.  School  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion.—The  Society  will  hold  an  examination  in 
cottage  and  allotment  gardening  on  Wednesday, 
April  24,  1907.  This  examination  is  intended 
for,  and  will  be  confired  to,  elementary  and 
technical  school  teachers.  It  has  been  under- 
taken in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  in  coun- 
try districts  that  the  schoolmaster  shouW  be 
competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottap 
dening.  The  Society's  certificate  will  be  issued 
after  the  examination  to  all  who  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Council,  have  shown  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
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FlG.    III. — GILIA    CORONOPIFOLIA,    A    HALF    HARDY   BIENNI  VL    WITH    SCARLET   FLO'.VERS. 
(From  a  specimen  received  from  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Dover.     Slightly  enlarged.) 
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warrant  their  teaching  it  to  their  scholars. 
Teachers  and  assistants  desiring  to  sit  for  the 
examination  should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of 
the  syllabus  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  A  stamp  should 
be  sent  to  cover  postage.  The  general  conduct 
of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examination.  III. 
Public  Parks  Examination. — This  examination 
is  specially  intended  for  gardeners  empl03'ed  in 
public  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  county 
councils,  city  corporations,  and  similar  bodies, 
and  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  14,  1907, 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  examina- 
tion, which  will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  will  be 
partly  written,  partly  viva  voce,  and  will  occupy 
three  hours  for  the  written  portion,  and  about  20 
minutes  each  candidate  viva  voce.  A  syllabus, 
with  entry  form  attached,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  to  whom  intending  candi- 
dates should  send  in  their  names  not  later  than 
Saturday,  December  29,  1906,  but  before  if 
possible. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committees  will 

be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  in  the  Society's 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  A  lecture  on 
"  Horticultural  Education  "  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Baker,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Scots  Pine  Shedding  its  Leaves 
Prematurely. — We  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  our  most  highly  valued  correspon- 
dent, Sir  Joseph  Hooker: — "During  Septem- 
ber last  the  Scotch  Pines  around  my  house  shed 
their  young  leaves  in  profusion,  covering  the 
paths  under  them  with  a  carpet  of  the  tenderest 
green.  Very  few,  if  any,  old  leaves  fell  with 
them.  The  Pines  are  self-sown,  growing  on  a 
slope,  in  sandy,  gravelly  soil,  with  a  little  peat, 
together  1  to  2  feet  deep,  over  a  hard  pan.  The 
oldest  trees  average  80  years.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
elsewhere,  as  it  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  previous 
drought."  Jos.  D.  Hooker,  The  Camp,  near 
Sunningdalc,  Oetober  i>,  igo6. 

Flowers  in  Season. — We  have  received 
flowers  of  a  large  number  of  beautiful  varieties  of 
garden  Pentstemons  from  the  well-known  hardy 
plant  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick.  The 
great  improvement  effected  in  this  flower  in  recent 
years  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  now  quite  one  of  the 
best  subjects  for  the  flower  garden  in  summer-time. 
Such  a  selection  as  Mr.  Forbes  sends  us  affords 
a  very  wide  range  of  colours,  but  the  scarlet  flowers 
and  those  of  shades  approaching  to  that  colour  are 
the  most  attractive,  and  these,  planted  in  groups 
in  the  borders  or  in  beds  by  themselves,  such  as  we 
recently  saw  them  in  the  old  flower  garden  at  Gol- 
der's  Hill,  form  quite  a  beautiful  feature.  The 
varieties  John  Lamont,  George  Home,  and  Lady 
Arthur  are  all  of  this  colour,  their  principal  differ- 
ence being  in  the  amount  of  white  found  in  the 
throat. 

Rothamsted. — A.  very  useful  guide  to  the 
experimental  plots  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  showing  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
several  experiments  and  the  general  results,  is 
published  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling  by  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  This  summary  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  cultivators  who  can  turn  the 
lessons  it  teaches  to  good  account. 

Mr.  Richard  Lowe. — In  recognition  of  his 
many  services  rendered  to  Horticulture,  a  fund  is 
being  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolver- , 
hampton  to  assist  Mr.  Richard  Lowe  in  his  old 
age.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  in  business  for  sixty 
years,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  disin- 
terested efforts  to  promote  hortii  ulture  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows.  An  influential  local  com- 
mittee  has    been    formed,  and  Mr    W.   Johnson. 


manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, has  consented  to  act  as  treasurer,  to  whom 
donations  may  be  sent,  or  to  Mr.  Tom  B.  Dobbs, 
32,  Queen  Square,  Wolverhampton. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  1906-1907 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  12,  1906,  at 
12,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  George  Langridge,  will  deliver 
an  opening  address.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at 
8  o'clock. 

Welbeck  Abbey  Glasshouses. — The  Duke 
of  Portland  is  having  a  considerable  section 
of  the  glasshouse?  at  Welbeck  renewed  and 
modernised.  The  new  work  includes  :  span  corri- 
dor, 280  feet  by  16  feet ;  three  span  plant  houses, 
each  43  feet  by  20  feet ;  six  span  houses,  each 
37  feet  by  12  feet  ;  span  Carnation  house  60  feet 
by  12  feet ;  also  a  lean-to  range  comprising  three 
Fig  houses  and  two  vineries,  300  feet  by  15  feet. 
The  work  ofterecting  the  new  houses  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  the  well- 
known  horticultural  builders,  of  Loughborough 
and  London.  Last  year  Messrs.  McKenzie  & 
MoNct/R  built  a  very  large  fruit  range  in  these 
gardens. 

The  Krupp  Wedding. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  supplied  the  whole  of  the  Orchid  flowers 
for  the  decorations  at  Hugel  a.  d.  Ruhr.  Over 
400  spravs  of  Odontoglossums,  1,000  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  500  Cattleya  labiatas,  and  hundreds  of 
spikes  of  such  things  as  Oncidiums,  Vandas, 
Phalsenopsis,  Cymbidiums,  &c,,  &c,  were 
supplied.  This  is  the  second  large  order  this  firm 
has  received  from  Germany,  the  previous  one 
being  for  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor 
William  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Goeldi  Museum,  Brazil. — We  note  the 
publication  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Goeldi  Museum, 
i'ara,  Brazil,  which  includes  the  following  articles  : 
Materials  for  the  Flora  of  the  Amazon,  by  Dr.  J. 
Huber,  and  Synopsis  of  Species  of  the  genus 
Hevea,  by  Dr.  J.  Huber.  The  papers  are  in 
Portuguese,  but  the  "  Flora  "  includes  descriptions 
in  Latin  of  the  species  enumerated. 

Potato. — A  "Potato  Demonstration"  was 
held  on  Saturday,  September  29,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Agriculture, 
special  facilities  having  been  afforded  by  Mr. 
Scarlett.  Among  the  salient  results  is  the  dis- 
appointing behaviour  of  Eldorado,  the  price  of 
which,  a  few  years  back,  was  £160  per  lb.  !  Re- 
specting this,  we  take  the  following  extract  from 
the  North  Biitisli  Agriculturist.  "In  addition  to 
the  College  exhibits  at  the  ■Show,'  the  Messrs. 
Scarlett  exhibited  a  fine  selection.  One  of  their 
exhibits  was  interesting  by  way  of  showing  the 
results  of  '  express  culture,'  of  which  the  potato- 
growmg  public  heard  so  much  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  Eldorado  were  selling  at  £160  per  lb. 
This  particular  exhibit  showed  a  '  root '  of  Eldor- 
ado grownfrom  '  seed  '  which  had  been  produced  in 
a  natural  way  by  ordinary  culture,  while  alongside 
it  was  another  Eldorado  '  root  '  produced  from 
'  seed  '  grown  from  tubers  which  had  been  grown 
from  '  shoots,'  by  the  system  of  '  express  culture.' 
The  result  was  that  the  '  root '  produced  from 
tubers  that  had  been  grown  in  anatural  way  showed 
a  very  fair  yield,  whereas  the  '  root'  grown  from 
the  tubers  that  had  been  produced  by  '  express 
culture  '  consisted  of  only  eight  tubers  of  about  the 
size  of  marbles.  Dr.  Wilson  showed  eight  new 
hybrid  varieties  of  his  own  raising.  Four  of  these 
were  raised  in  1902,  and  four  in  1905,  so  that  four  of 
these  hybrids  had  stood  the  test  of  four  years' 
cultivation.  One  of  these  was  named  Rector,  a 
ruddy-skinned  maincrop  of  medium  size  and  excel- 
lent quality.  It  was  guaranteed  as  having  stood 
the  test  of  four  years'  field   culture   without  even 


showing  a  trace  of  disease.  Another  named  Prior 
was  an  oval  white  second  early,  which  was  guar- 
anteed a  fine  cropper  of  excellent  quality.  A  third 
was  Kate  Kennedy,  which  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  British  Queen,  and  the  fourth  was  Bejeant,  a 
fine-looking  net-skinned  ve'lo.'. -fleshed  kidney,  a 
good  cropper,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  four 
seedlings  were  the  second  year  from  the  berry. 
One  of  them  was  the  first  year's  seedling  which 
produced  0  lbs.  of  tubers  last  year — within  ten 
months  of  being  raised  from  the  berry.  Another 
of  the  four  was  a  very  attractive  rough-skinned 
pinkish  round.  The  four  were  specimens  selected 
from  over  230  seedlings." 

The    Potato    Crop    in    Ireland. -We  aie 

sorry  to  find  our  bright  Irish  contemporary,  Irish 
Gardening,  confirms  the  reports  that  have  reached 
us  as  to  the  exceptionally  bad  prospects  of  the 
Potato  crop  in  the  sister  isle.  In  certain  of  the 
western  districts  the  crop  is  "practically  wiped 
out  of  existence."  Early  and  repeated  sprayings 
are  insisted  on  as  preventives. 

English  Gardeners  in  America. — We  are 

constantly  struck,  in  perusing  the  American  jour- 
nals, by  the  number  of  nurserymen  of  British 
extraction  who  have  made  their  home  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  this  is  not  very  sur- 
prising in  itself,  but  what  is  remarkable  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  few  who 
have  what  we  may  term  a  cosmopolilan  reputation, 
we  hear  so  "little  in  the  old  country  of  what  the 
gardeners  of  British  extraction  are  doing  in  their 
new  home,  which  after  all  is  not  like  a  foreign 
country,  but  is  only  an  offset  from  the  old  stock, 
language,  literature,  religion  being  the  same.  We 
take  the  following  interesting  details  from  the 
Weekly  Florists'  Review  .—"John  H.  Small,  senr., 
the  pioneer  floral  decorator  of  Washington,  D.C., 
was  born  at  Watford,  England,  in  1S26.  He  inherited 
horticultural  tastes  from  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  parents.  His  paternal  grandfather  was. 
the  owner  of  a  nursery  at  Colnbrook,  England, 
and  leased  for  10  years  Cliveden,  the  present  home 
of  W.  W.  Astor,  on  part  of  which  he  conducted 
a  nursery,  in  connection  with  his  business  at  Coln- 
brook. Mr.  Small's  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
Welsh  gardener,  an  authority  in  his  day.  Mr.  Small 
received  his  training  both  with  his  grandfather 
and  at  Frogmore,  Windsor.  While  at  Frogmore 
he  saw  much  of  the  early  married  life  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  early  childhood  of  the  present 
King  of  England.  He  has  also  vivid  recollections 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hero  of  Waterloo, 
as  he  rode  to  and  from  Windsor.  Many  years  ago. 
antedating  the  Civil  War,  Lord  Lyons  was  British 
Minister  at  Washington.  He  was  a  lavish  enter- 
tainer, and  had  imported  wax  flowers  and  fruits 
from  Paris  for  table-decorations.  Mr.  Small 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  waxwork  for  natural 
flowers,  which  he  furnished  at  a  financial  loss  to 
himself  for  the  time  being,  but  in  thus  turning  the 
tide  of  fashion  to  natural  flowers  he  conferred  a 
great  boon  on  American  horticulture 

The  Maintaining  of  Moisture  in  Orchid 
Houses. — In  an  article  descriptive  of  the  new 
Botanical  Garden  at  Dahlem,  mention  is  made 
in  Die  Gartenwelt  for  September  22,  of  the  method 
of  affording  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  Orchid 
houses  recently  erected  tl  ere.  As  is  usual  in  most 
span-roofed  houses  the  central  stage  is  arranged  in 
tiers  of  steps  or  shelves,  and  at  the  sides  the  usual 
flat  benches  The  whole  of  the  staging  and  benches 
have  an  extra  platform  of  wood  beneath  them,  on 
which  are  placed  porous  bricks,  pierced  with  holes, 
which,  by  being  saturated  with  water,  are  capable 
of  maintaining  the  air  of  the  house  in  a  desirable 
state  of  moisture  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
With  the  same  intent,  the  paths  are  laid  with 
hard  bricks,  having  channels  between  them  for 
ho'ding  water,  that  run  lengthwise  of  the  paths  ;  a 
more  economical  method  than  wooden  gang 
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Flower  Gardening  at  Battersea. — The 
Battersea  Borough  Council,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging the  cultivate  n  of  flowers  and  plants  by 
the  tenants  of  their  houses  and  tenements  (351  in 
number)  on  the  Latchmereand  Town  Hall  Estates, 
recently  held  the  third  competition,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
Amateur  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  best  kept  outdoor  and  indoor 
Bower,  &c,  gardens.  The  competitors  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  the  tenants  on  the 
upper  floors  are  provided  with  gardens  away  from 
the  houses,  whilst  the  gardens  for  the  ground 
floor  tenants  are  immediately  adjacent  to  their 
houses.  The  number  of  competitors  totalled  34. 
The  presentation  of  the  prizes,  &c.  by  the 
Mayoress  (Mrs.  W.  Rines)  is  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
small  hall  at  the  Latchmere  Road  Baths  (Burns 
Road  entrance),  on  Friday,  October  26,  1906,  at 
8  p.m. 

An  Effectual  Cure.  -We  take  the  following 
from  the  Florists'  Exchange:  "A  farmer  who  was 
much  troubled  during  the  nutting  season  by 
trespassers  in  a  wood  bordering  the  roadside, 
ascertained  from  a  botanical  friend  the  scientific 
name  of  the  hazel,  and  caused  the  following  notice 
to  be  put  up  in  the  wood  : 

Trespassers  Take  Warning  ! 

All  Persons  entering  this  wood  do  so  at  their  own 

risk,  for  the 

Corylus   Avellana 

abounds  here  in  company  with  more  or  less 
poisonous  snakes  ! 

The  wood  is  now  shunned  by  everybody,  and 
the  farmer  is  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
ruse  that  he  thinks  of  seeing  his  botanical  friend 
again  to  find  out  the  Latin  name  of  the  common, 
edible  field  mushroom."  There  is  another  side  to 
tin,  matter.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  persons 
might  be  attracted  by  the  intimation,  even  if 
d  in  botanical  language,  that  "  nuts  "  were 
to  be  had  in  the  wood.  We  remember  a  similar 
case  where  this  announcement  was  made 
"  Scolopendriums  and  Polypodiums  set  here." 
T  he  effect  in  this  case  was  to  induce  certain  plant 
lo\ers  to  transgress  the  law  of  trespass  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Ferns,  but,  alas,  they  only  existed  on  the 
notice  board,  and  there  only  in  name. 

How  to  Buy  a  Business.— By  A.  W.  Brom- 
ley. (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 'Adelphi  Ter- 
race).— This  is  described  as  being  a  guide  to  the 
purchase  of  retail  and  other  businesses,  profes- 
sional practices,  etc.,  and  it  has  a  supplementary 
chapter  on  partnerships.  It  should  prove  handy 
for  reference  to  all  who  require  the  advice  given 
in  it.  This,  briefly  speaking,  is  to  make  as  good  a 
bargain  on  all  occasions  as  is  possible,  and  all  that 
the  writer  says  bears  out  the  maxim  that  "  the 
buyer  has  need  of  a  hundred  eyes,  the  seller  has 
need  of  but  one."  The  author  certainly  gives 
timely  warning  in  exposing  the  tricks  to  which 
those  who  have  a  business  and  stock  to  sell  some- 
times resort.  No  reference  to  any  particular  class 
of  trade  is  made,  as  the  same  rules  are  applicable 
when  purchasing  any  property. 

A  Botanical  Museum.— In  the  great  hall  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
something  is  done  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  mor- 
phology and  physiology,  and  if  this  plan  were  more 
lully  developed,  taking  for  illustration  Kerner's 
Nattiral  History  of  Plants  as  a  nucleus,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  scientific  botany 
would  be  materially  promoted.  Illustrations 
bearing  on  Mendelism  and  be  Vries'  views 
on  mutation  would  be  "useful  to  those  desirous 
"f  acquainting  themselves  with  the  current  of 
nodern  botanical  thought  and  observations  A 
series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  ■•improve- 
ment" of  garden  flowers  would  be  of  great 
interest.     Take,    for   instance,    the    tuberous   Be- 


gonias, of  which  the  original  species  should  be 
shown  in  effigy,  if  not  in  the  form  of  dried  speci- 
mens, together  with  the  latest  developments  which 
are  so  different  from  the  original  type  that  a  new 
genus  lias  even  been  proposed  for  them.  Dahlias. 
Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Gladioli,  and  numer- 
ous other  genera  might  be  treated  in  like  manner, 
and  would  assuredly  be  of  great  value  to  the 
students  of  evoluti  ,n.  At  present  they  are  looked 
on  as  decorative  objecis  only,  and  as  of  no  value  for 
scientific  purposes,  but  it  is  obvious  on  consider- 
ation that  they  might  be  made  to  serve  a  much 
higher  and  more  permanent  purpose. 

Specific  Names.— At  the  Botanical  Congress 
held  in  Vienna  last  year  the  following  "  recom- 
mendation "  was  made  that  all  specific  names 
should  be  written  with  a  small  initial  letter, 
except  those  derived  from  the  names  of  men  ot 
women  (whether  used  as  substantives  or  as 
adjectivesi,  or  those  which  represent  the  i 
of  old  genera  (substantives  or  adjectives),  thus  : 
Eicus    indii         I  ■    Vapus    (Napus   b, 

name  of  an  old  genus),  Fhyteuma  Halleii,  Malva 
Tournefortiana.  In  this  way  the  confusion  en- 
gendered by  the  recent  practice  ol 
words  derived  from  the  names  of  persons 
ways,  according  as  they  are  used  as  substan- 
tives or  as  adjectives,  is  abolished,  and  all 
personal  names,  whether  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives should  be  spelt  with  a  capital  letter,  thus  : 
Rosa  Hookeri  or  Rosa  Hookeriana.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood   that  the  substantive  form  im- 

i     i  nected 

with  a  species  has  been  connected  with  n 
eovery,  its  I     a,  or  in  some  cither  way; 

whilst  the  adjective  form  anus,  or,  in  the 
feminine,   ana,   is  merely  compl 

Lectures  on  Agricultural  Biology  at 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland.— Mr. 
D.  Houston  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dublin  Seed 
and  Nursery  Employe<  >'  Association.  The  sub- 
jects are  as  follow: — October  11:  I.  The 
Micro-   i  of   Soils,    and   their   influence 

upon  fertility.  October  18:  II.  Parasitic  Fungi 
in  relation  to  the  Health  of  Plants.  October 
25:  III.  Sexual  Reproduction  in  Plants; 
"Laws"  of  Heredity.  November  1:  IV.  The 
Natural  History  of  Conifers.  November  8 :  V. 
Liliaceous  Plants  as  representing  the  great  group 
of  Monocotyledonous  vegetation  (or  Amarylli- 
aceous  Plants).  November  15:  VI.  Rosaceous 
Plants  as  representing  Dicotyledons.  Novem- 
ber 22:  VII.  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Plants. 

Commercial  Research  in  the  Tropics. — 

The  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 
Tropics,  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity, has  lately  published  its  third  quarterly 
journal.  It  contains  the  following  articles:  — 
"Agricultural  Products  of  the  Ivory  Coast,"  by 
E  Castaing  ;  "  Gold  Coast  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  by  Viscount  Mouxtmorres  ;  "  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Konakry,  French  Guinea,"  by 
Viscount  Mountmorres  and  Leo  Farmar  ; 
"Notes  on  the  Gold  Coast,"  by  Fk'ancis 
Crowther;  "Analysis  of  Mollendo  Biscuit 
Rubber,"  by  D.  Spence  ;  "Absorbent  Value  of 
Ramie  Fibre,"  by  Dr.  Eric  Drabble  and  F.  A. 
Upsher-SmithT  ;  and  "  Possibilities  of  Ramie," 
by  D.  Edwards-Radci.yffe.  The  Institute  is 
doing  good  work  collecting  and  publishing  in- 
formation concerning  the  industries  of  the 
tropics  and  in  original  research  and  investiga- 
tions connected  with  them. 

Influence  of  the  Scion  upon  the  Stock. 

— M.  Van  Heede  reports,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Le  Jardin,  that  he.  has  received  from  M.  Lindf. 
mi  in,  Berlin,  through  Messrs.  Haage  & 
Schmidt,  an  exceedingly  interesting  novelty 
showing  the   influence  of  the  graft   of  Abutilon 


Thompsoni  on  the  stock  of  Kitaibelia  vftifolia. 
By  grafting  the  Abutilon  on  the  Kitaibelia  the 
shoots  produced  below  the  graft  became  prettily 
variegated.  The  large  leaves  of  the  iKitaibelia 
are  freely  marked  with  touches  of  bright  red, 
which  are  very  conspicuous  even  from  a  dis- 
tance. Kitaibelia  vitifolia  is  a  native  of  the 
Smith  of  Europe,  and  is  a  hardy  shrub,  i 
ally  in  Central  and  Southern  France.  Th 
production  bears  the  inappropriate  name  of 
Kitaibelia  Lindemuthii   x. 

Parks  and  Squaresofthe  United  States. 
—The  first  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  is  before  us,  and  is  of 
interest    in   helping   us   to    compare   the    pub! 
spaces  in   U.S.A.   with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
In  our  country,  outside  the  cities,  almost 
private  house  has  its  own  garden,  large  or  small, 
our  public  parks  being  intended  chiefly  foi    thi 
ment  of  those  who,   in  crowded   districts, 
have    no    other    outlet.     The    American 
spaces,   on   the   other  hand,   are   for   the   I 
of  all  classes,  since  small,  separate  gardens  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     Hence  there 
is  the  more  need  for  skilful  gardening  that  shall 
appeal  to  cultivated    tastes    and  maybe  prove 
instructive  as  well  as  merely  ornamental,  while 
in  our  country  the  aim  is  generally  to  secure  a 
pleasant  playground  for  town  children  and 
bright   floral  effects  and   shady   nooks   for    their 
elders. 

Publications  Received.  -The  School 

J.  t.  Hennesi         i  ,  i-„    4  Son    , 

l  nee  Is—  rite  Estate  Magazine,  October.     The  con 
rents  include  an  article  upon  the  estates  ol  the  I  arl  ol 
upon  Hops  and  Hop  picking,  upon  fruit 
and  railway  rates,   the  storage  ol  Apples,   Sue.— The 
Book    Lover,   October.— The   Garden   City,   October, 
llns  in:ludes  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Cadbury  v 
name  is  familiar  in  connection  with  Bournville  —The 
following  leaflets  have    reached  us  from  the  Board  ot 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.     No.  168,  Hints  on  the  For- 
mation  0/  Permanent  Pastures;    No.  175,  The  Use  of 
Waste  Organic  Substances  as  Manures;    No.  174    Tree 
Root-Rot  (Armillaria   mellea).— From   the  Transvaal 
hnent  of  Agriculture.     Division  of  Publications 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Burr-weed  or  Boete  Boseh  (Xanthium 
un),   by  William   Macdonald  ;    Bulletin  No    3 
A  of  Plants,  by  Hi  .     Also  from  thJ 

"i    Botany,    leaflet    No.    4,    The  Cockle  I:, n 
(Xanthium  strumarium).—  From  the  Ontario  Depart- 
t  Agriculture,  The  Common  Fungus  and  Insect 
I  Growing   Vegetable  Crops,  by  Wm.  Lockhead 
ami  1 .  D.  Jarvis.— From  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  254.  Cucumbers, 
by  L.  C.  Corbett.      A  useful   pamphlet  dealing  with 
grcwing  Cucumbers  for  early  market  in  the  open  and 
in  cold  frames,  Cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  Cucum- 
bers forced  under  glass.— From  the  Bureau  of  1 
mology.         Requirements    to    be    complied    Kith     by 
ten  or  others  who  make  inter  state  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  by  A.  F.  Burgess. 


LAW    NOTE. 


PREVENTION    OF   CORRUPTION   ACT, 
1906. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Act  !  r 
the  better  Prevention  of  Corruption  passed  on 
August  4,  1906,  and  which  will  come  into 
operation   on   January  1,   1E07  : — 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as. 
follows  :  — 

1. — (1)  If  any  agent  corruptly  accepts  or 
obtains,  or  agrees  to  accept  or  attempts  to 
obtain,  from  any  person,  for  himself  or 
for  any  other  person,  any  gift  or  con- 
sideration as  an  inducement  or  reward  for 
doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  or  for  having 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  done  or  for- 
borne to  do,  any  act  in  relation  to  hi ; 
principal's  affairs  or  business,  or  for 
showing  or  forbearing  to  show  favour  or 
disfavour  to  any  person  in  relation  to  his 
principal's  affairs  or  business  ;   or 

If  any  person  corruptly  gives  or  agrees 
to  give  or  offers  any  gift  or  considi 
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to  any  agent  as  an  inducement  or  reward 
for  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  or  for 
■  having  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  done 
or  forborne  to  do,  any  act  in  relation  to 
his  principal's  affairs  or  business,  or  for 
showing  or  forbearing  to  show  favour  or 
disfavour  to  any  person  in  relation  to 
his  principal's  affairs  or  business  ;  or 

If  any  person  knowingly  gives  to  any 
agent,  or  if  any  agent  knowingly  uses 
with  intent  to  deceive  his  principal,  any 
receipt,  account,  or  other  document  in 
respect  of  which  the.  principal  is  in- 
terested, and  which  contains  any  state- 
ment which  is  fali'  or  erroneous  or 
defective  in  any  material  particular,  and 
which  to  his  knowledge  is  intended  to 
mislead  the  principal,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction  or  indictment  to  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  a  fine 
net  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  or  to 
both  such  imprisonment  and  such  fine, 
or  on  summary  conviction  to  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  or  to  both 
such  imprisonment  and  such  fine. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  ex- 
pression "consideration"  includes  valu- 
able consideration  of  any  kind  ;  the  ex- 
pression "  agent "  includes  any  person 
employed  by  or  acting  for  another ;  and 
the  expression  "  principal  "  includes  an 
employer. 

(3|  A  person  serving  under  the  Crown  or 
under  any  corporation  or  any  municipal, 
borough,  county, "or  district  council,  or 
any  board  of  guardians,  is  an  agent 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

2. — (1)  A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  instituted  without 
the  consent,  in  England  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  Solicitor-General,  and  in  Ire- 
land of  the  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland. 

(2)  The  Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  18o9,  as 
amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment, 
shall  apply  to  offences  under  this  Act  as 
if  they  were  included  among  the  offences 
mentioned  in  section  one  of  that  Act. 

(3)  Every  information  for  any  offence  under 
this  Act  shall  be  upon  oath. 

(4)  The  expenses  of  any  prosecution  on 
indictment  under  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
frayed as  in  cases  of  indictment  for 
felony. 

(5)  A  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and 
determine  prosecutions  on  indictments  for 
offences   under  this   Act. 

(6)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary 
conviction  under  this  Act  may  appeal  to 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

3. — This  Act  shall  extend  to  Scotland,  subject 
to  the  following  modifications:  — 
(1|  Section  two  shall  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land : 
(2)  In  Scotland  all  offences  which  are 
punishable  under  this  Act  on  summary 
conviction  shall  be  prosecuted  before  the 
sheriff  in  manner  provided  by  the  Sui  - 
mary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Acts. 

4. — (1)  This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Preven- 
tion of  Corruption  Act,  1906. 
'(2)  This   Act   shall   come  into  operation   on 
the  first  day  of  January  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven." 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.  G.  &  A.  CLARK,  LTD. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  dominated  by  the 
imposing  Castle  of  Dover  is  situated  the  nur- 
sery, or  one  of  the  nurseries,  of  Messrs.  G.  &  A. 
Clark.  Before  seeking  an  entrance,  it  is  as  well 
to  look  westward  over  the  narrow  valley  in 
which,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sea- 
front,  the  town  of  Dover  threads  its  way  for 
some  few  miles.  Hills  upon  hills,  with  bold 
outlines  and  noble  sweeps,  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
the  lower  Welsh   hills.      On   his   way   up   from 


A    STRIPED    GOOSEBERRY. 

Some  years  ago  I  found  a  single  striped  berry 
on  a  bush  of  Warrington's  Red  Gooseberry  ;  all 
the  others  were  pure  Warrington-^,  and  although 
1  usually  have  about  six  or  seven  tons  of  Goose- 
berries annually,  I  never  saw  another  striped 
berry  amongst  them.  I  had  the  seeds  of  the  above 
mentioned  berry  sown  Several  of  the  seedling 
plants  have  produced  striped  fruit,  and  I  enclose 
three  of  the  berries  (see  fig  112).  A  dish  of  these 
looks  rather  novel  and  pretty  ;  the  flavour  is  also 
good.      IF.  G.  Holmes 

[We  give  also  an  illustration  of  a  currant 
similarly   striped  red  and  white. — Ed.] 


Fig.  112. 


-"  HELEN    HOLMES, 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


STRIPED 


the  main   street   through   an   apparently  endless 

maze   of   mean   streets,    not    to    say    slums,    the 

curious  visitor   may   possibly   pass   the   disused 

burial  ground,  where  Churchill,  a  now-forgotfen 

poet,  lies.     With  this  inscription:  — 

1764. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 

C.   Churchill.  . 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed, 

Here  Churchill  lies 

Candidate. 

For  strictly  personal  reasons  this  tomb  has  a 
particular  interest  for  the  writer,  as,  many 
years  ago,  two  of  his  forbears  visited  the  spot: 
the  one,  a  nurseryman,  planted  a  Bay  tree, 
which   died   within    the    last    few   years ;   whilst 


Fig.  113.— a  striped  currant. 

the  other,  a  well-known  poet  in  his  days,  com- 
posed and  published  a  sonnet  in  honour  of 
Churchill. 

Churchill  is  forgotten,  those  who  honoured 
his  memory  are  in  their  graves,  the  Bay  tree 
is  dead,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  headstone. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  stone  is 
in  good  condition  ;  indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the 
original  memorial  had,  within  recent  years, 
been  replaced- by  a  newer  one. 

Close  by  is  a  public-house,  which  has  a 
curious  sign,  "The  Cause  is  Altered,"  which 
suggests  the  enquiries — what  cause?  why 
altered?  But  no  response  was  forthcoming  from 
the    natives    to    whom    the    question    was    put. 

These   details  have,   however,   nothing   to  do 


with  Messrs.  Clark's  nursery.     We  must  put  an 
instant   check   on   our   discursiveness. 

Speaking  generally,  a  seaside  town  is  not  ad- 
dicted to  horticulture.  The  ever-changeful  sea, 
the  lovely  atmospheric  effects,  the  va  ct  vient 
of  a  frequented  harbour,  divert  the  attention 
from  gardens  and  flower-beds. 

And  yet  something  might  be  accomplished  on 
the  sea-front  of  Dover  were  the  attempt  made, 
as  some  seaside  resorts  that  we  know  of  have 
their  shrubberies  and  plantations,  which  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  promenades,  and 
by  no  means  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  seascape.  The  subject  of  sea- 
side planting  has  often  been  discussed  in  these 
columns,  but  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
rout  out  back  volumes  of  the  Chronicle  may  form 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  succeed  by 
the  seaside  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery 
above  mentioned.  The  great  demand,  however, 
here,  as  elsewhere  nowadays,  is  for  "  cut 
flowers"  and  plants  for  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments, and  so  we  find  house  after  house  filled 
with  the  commoner  Ferns  and  Palms,  Lorraine 
Begonias,  Carnations,  Tuberoses,  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  promisiig  condition,  Pelargoniums, 
Asparagus,  Primula  obconica,  and  a  host  of 
similar  plants,  not  forgetting  Aristolochia  ele- 
gans,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bull,  which 
has  a  special  interest  as  having  been  first  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  these  columns.  We  di.d 
not  expect  to  see  it  grown  for  "  cut  flowers," 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is,  we  are  to'.d,  appreciated 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  vaseful  in  the  shop  win- 
dow in  the  town  afforded  corroboration  of  the 
statement. 

Between  one  range  and  another  was  a  border 
of  Belladonna  Lilies,  dazzlingly  beautiful  and 
striking  in  appearance.  The  plants  were  shel- 
tered on  both  sides,  and  doubtless  the  border 
derived  some  additional  heat  from  the  pipes  in 
the  houses. 

The  outdoor  department  is  very  extensive, 
occupying  several  acres  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  bottom  nearly  to  the  top,  broken  up 
by  shelter  hedges  of  Beech  and  Hornbeam.  The 
soil  is  mostly  pure  chalk,  and  the  effect  of  a  dry 
summer  on  such  a  slope  and  such  a  soil  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  visible.  At  the  end  of 
September,  in  glowing  weather,  when  our  visit 
was  made,  no  such  ill  effects  were  perceptible. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  see  the  place  in 
perfection,  but  the  Dahlias  were  noteworthy, 
and  untouched  as  yet  by  frost.  The  Twentieth 
Century,  though  nearly  over  (the  flowers  so- 
called,  not  the  century  !),  was  still  noteworthy 
for  delicacy  of  tint  and  elegance  of  form.  Ane- 
mone japonica  in  many  varieties  still  lent 
colour  to  the  garden,  but  pre-eminent  in  this 
respect  were  the  perennial  Asters,  of  which 
Rivcrslea  and  Bessarabicus  may  specially  be 
mentioned,  Sedum  spectabile  Sunflowers,  Rud- 
beckias,  the  scarlet-flowered  Gilia  coronopilolia, 
and  other  perennials  were  here  in  profusion, 
and  showing  a  depth  and  intensity  of  colon! 
rarely  seen  away  from  the  s:a.  In  addition  t  i  5 
good  stock  of  rock-plants,  climbers,  and  slirubs 
suitable  for  seaside  planting,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  a  fine  bush  of  Abutilon  vitifolinm,  which, 
we  were  told,  proves  quite  hardy  here,  and 
flowers  profusely.  We  get  specimens  of  this  eich 
year  from  Ireland  and  the  south-western  coun- 
ties, but  we  have  not  previously  seen  it  in  Kent. 
Noteworthy  also  are  edgings  of  the  dwarf  Vero- 
nica buxifoiia,  excellently  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  little  shrubs  are  lifted  and  replanted  about 
once  in. three  years. 

We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  catalogue, 
but,  having  seen  the  exhibits  made  this  SUM 
iner  at  the  R.II.S.  by  this  firm,  a  visit  to  their 
nursery  furnished  an  easy  explanation  of  their 
success. 

TRADE    NOTICE. 

Messrs.  VV.  Baylor,  Hartland  &  Sons.— We  are  in- 
formed that  this  firm  has  determined  to  dispose  of  their  city 
establishment  in  Cork,  and  to  carry  on  business  exclusively 
at  Ard-Cairn,  Ballintemple,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  nursery  business,  particularly  the  I  m 
tine  of  bulbs. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  l-y  liis  correspondents.) 
Tomato  Carters  "Sunrise"  (see  fig.  114). 
—This  Tomato  is  said  to  have  proved  the  finest 
Bvei  tested  under  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
trials.  When  exhibited  in  full  bearing  on  July  i 
of  last  year  it  gained  the  high  honour  of  a  First 
I  ;  .  Certificate.  Its  healthy  and  robust  con- 
stitution, evenness  of  size,  and  its  suitability  asa 
dessert  fruit  render  it  a  desirable  variety  ;  in  fact 
is  Sunrise  is  one  of  the  best  Tomatos  ever 
brought  out  for  both  in-door  or  out-door  culture. 
The  house  in  which  the  plants  shown  in  fig  114 
are  growing  is  a  light,  well  ventilated,  span-roofed 
structure,  and  forms  one  of  a  range  of  three  set 
apart  for  Tomato  culture  in  the  gardens  at  King's 
Walde'n  Bury,  llitchin,  the  residence  of  Mr.  S. 
Fenwick  Harrison.  The  plants  were  set  out  in  a 
bed  6  inches  deep  and  15  inches  wide,  resting 
on  a  layer  of  ashes,  a  plan  I  find  to  produce  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  culture  of  Tomatos. 
The  compost   used  consisted  of  20  parts  of  loam, 


.lam  interested  in  t  ho  corresponded  <• 

in  trie  Ghrdbiiers'  Chronicle  on  Peach  culture  out- 
of-doors.  A.  few  remarks  from  Cheshire  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  interest,  as  most  of  the  other 
correspondents  appear  to  live  much  south  of  here. 
In  these  gardens  a  wall  56  yards  long  and  about 
10  feet  high  is  furnished  with  Peach  trees  from 
which,  as  a  rule,  we  obtain  fairly  good  crops  of 
fruit.  The  border  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
is  raised  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
garden,  and  is  12feet  in  width.  The  soil  possesses  a 
natural  drainage.  I  have  not  seen  any  appearance 
of  blister  on  the  trees,  but  on  another  wall,  which  is 
34  yards  long,  we  have  a  little  of  the  disease  more 
or  less  every  year,  but  not  sufficient  to  cripple  the 
trees.  These  are  planted  on  the  same  level  as  the 
garden,  on  a  4  feet  border,  and  are  therefore  in 
much  colder  and  damper  soil  than  those  on  the 
longer  wall,  and  to  this  cold  and  damp  I  attribute 
the  spread  of  the  blister.  Both  walls  face  due 
south  :  the  only  protection  the  trees  receive  is 
a  double  net  over  them  when  the  flowers  are  about 
half  open,  but  this  is  taken  off  if  the  weather 
permits  when  the  Peaches  are  about  the  size  of 
Peas.     As    we    have  the   same   varieties  on  both 


Polygonum    Baloschuanicum  as   a  wall 
Climber. — From  what  I  saw  of  this  Polygo.rrtoj 

growing   at.  the   foot   of   the    south   side   of   Mr. 

Frank    Barclay's   house   in    Cromer,    I    1  ei 

this  to  be  quite  a  desirable  wall-climber,  espe- 
cially where  quick  growth  is  desirable.  The 
naturally  drooping  habit  of  its  long  shoots, 
c'.othed  with  its  pinky-white  blossoms  in  the 
autumn,  is  very  effective.     E.  M. 

Strawberry    Prospects  for  1907. — It  is 

rather  doubtful  if  good  crops  of  this  frail  will  be 
seen  next  year  in  many  parts.  Our  plants,  on 
account  of  the  long  drought,  have  made  scarcely 
any  new  growth,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
other  growers  who  can  tell  the  same  tale.  How- 
ever, the  rain  on  the  2nd  inst.  did  much  good,  and 
if  we  get  mild  weather  for  a  month  it  will  give  the 
plants  a  chance  of  making  the  necessary  growth. 
A.J    Long. 

Rough    Plate   as     Glazing    for    Garden 

Frames. — Asa  means  of  avoiding  the  labour  of 
affording  shade  to  plants  in  frames  and  pits  dur- 
ing   hot    weather   and    the    loss    from    breakage, 


Fig.   114.-  ro.MATO  "sunrise." 


i  of  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  1  of  burnt  earth, 
and  1  of  lime  rubble.  The  house  has  been  planted 
again  since  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  new  crop  are  now  setting,  .i.  /. 
Hartlcss,  King's  Walden  Bury  Cordons. 

Outdoor  Peaches. — I  am  sending  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Peach  tree  111  the  open,  planted 
against  a  wall  14  feet  in  height,  with  a  -  uth 
aspect.  It  has  been  in  its  present  position  nine 
I  trs,  and  lias  a  spread  of  branches  measuring 
38  feet.  The  variety  is  Violette  Hative,  and  it 
has  regularly  produced  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
The  tree  is  simply  protected  in  springtime  with 
a  double  layer  01  fish  netting.  It  has  this 
season  carried  eighteen  dozen  handsome  fruits, 
some  of  which  were  successfully  exhibited. 
Several  other  trees  of  different  varieties  are 
growing  on  the  same  wall,  but  all  these  suffer 
more  or  less  from  leaf  blister  and  mildew,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  hardy,  vigorous  varieties 
were  selected  for  outdoor  culture  the  trees  would 
be  much  less  troubled  with  blister,  &c.  /. 
T.ockie,  senr.,  Diddington  Hall  Gardens,  Hunting- 
don.  [The  photograph,  which  we  do  not  repro- 
duce, showed  a  well-trained,  heavily  fruited 
tree  — Ed.1 


walls  it  is  a  proof  that  raised  borders  are  an  advan- 
tage. Nectarines  do  not  succeed  with  us,  and  the 
culture  here  out  of  doors  lias  been  discontinued. 
A  great  secret,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  Peaches  is  to  train  the  young  shoots 
well  apart,  say  from  6  inches  to  8  inches,  and  to 
affi  ird  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  trees  are  active.  The  syringe 
should  also  be  liberally  applied'.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  flavour,  out-of-door  Peaches  are 
preferred  here  to  those  cultivated  inside.  John 
Thompson,  Delamere  House  Gardens,  Cheshire 

Horse  Chestnut  in  Flower. — In  this  vil- 
lage is  now  to  be  seen  a  Horse  Chestnut  tree 
(/Esculus  Hippocastanum)  in  full  flower,  precisely 
as  it  should  be  in  the  spring.  Owing  to  the 
heat  and  drought,  the  old  foliage  has  fallen,  and  the 
new  buds  have  burst,  covering  the  tree  with  foliage 
of  a  light  green  colour,  and  flowers,  which  are  as 
though  the  tree  had  been  subjected  to  hard  forcing. 
The  tree  is  always  a  centre  of  attraction  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  village  smithy  is  beneath  its  shade. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  and  mild  autumn  weather 
are  doubtless  the  direct  cause,  following  the 
drought  and  heat  of  summer.  H.  Rabjohn,  Birling, 
Kent. 


rough  glass  is  too  rarely  put  to  its  obvious  uses  in 
gardens  in  this  country,  excepting  in  Ferneriesand 
Orchid  houses.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  free 
from  breakages  during  hard  frost,  when  iron  sash- 
bars  instead  of  wooden  ones  are  employed.  In 
lean-to  and  span-roofed  houses,  in  some  Continental 
nurseries  and  private  gardens,  the  roof  is  glazed 
with  rough  plate  in  sheets  reaching  from  the  wall 
plate  to  the  apex,  in  place  of  the  12  to  15  panes  of 
the  ordinary,  weak  polished  glass  ;  and  frame  and 
pit  lights  are  filled  with  one  sheet_  only.  It  is  a 
pity  that  we  possess  but  little  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  and  the  reverse  of  the  use  of 
rough  plate  glass  in  this  country.     F.  M. 

The      Proposed      Champion      Vegetable 
Class. — In  fairness  to  myself  and  other  exhibit  ins 
I   should  like  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
verrons  in  the  issue  for  October  6,  and  will  do 
so  as  briefly  as  possible.     In  the  first  plai  1 
refers  to  my  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  Shrews- 
bury Society  does  not  provide  more  liberally  for 
us   poor  vegetable  exhibitors.     If   A 
will   carefully   study  the   Shrewsbury    tchedi  1   , 
he  will  notice  that  very  much  better  priz 
offered  by  the  seedsmen  for  "  nine  dishes  only," 
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than  the  Society  offers  in  their  open  and  prin- 
cipal class  for  "no  fewer  than  twelve  lands." 
In  my  opinion,  this  latter  class  should  be  the 
principal  vegetable  class  in  the  show,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  also  the  view  of  other 
exhibitors.  Anyhow,  that  is  the  only  important 
alteration  I  would  wish  made.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  see  why  the  successful  competi- 
tor in  this  one  class  should  be  termed  champion. 
In  reference  to  Chiswick  and  Edinburgh, 
verrons  apparently  runs  away  from  the 
argument,  and  asks :  "  What  chance  had  the 
small  grower  at  either?"  Though  my  sympa- 
thies are,  and  always  have  been,  with  the  small 
growers,  the  larger  exhibitors  are  not  to  blame, 
but  rather  the  societies  who  frame  the  schedules. 
In  the  case  of  a  society  of  such  importance  as 
Shrewsbury,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  best 
produce  in  the  country  should  be  brought  into 
competition,  and  this  can  only  be  assured  by 
offering  substantial  prizes  of  sufficient  value  to 
meet  the  large  expenses  incurred  by  those  living 
at  a  considerable  distance.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  public  would  be 
equally  interested  in  a  smaller  class  for  a  col- 
lection from  growers  with  a  limited  area,  but 
let  me  remind  Nous  verrons  that  it  is  not  always 
the  man  who  has  every  facility  and  tea  or  more 
acres  of  kitchen  garden  who  succeeds  ;  neither 
is  it,  as  he  infers,  always  a  question  of  money. 
As  far  back  as  June,  1883,  substantial  prizes 
were  offered  at  South  Kensington  for  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  most  of  the  best-known 
exhibitors  of  that  day  competed.  In  a  very  keen 
competition  I  was  awarded  the  fir;t  prize,  and 
also  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  varie- 
ties of  Lettuce  (see  Gardeners1  Chronicle,  June  30 
of  that  year).  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  I  was  awarded  the  first  pr:z?  fur  a  collec- 
tion of  twelve  varieties  at  the  same  place.  I 
mention  these  facts  simply  in  support  of  my 
case,  and  not  with  any  desire  of  self-aggran- 
disement. I  was  then  in  a  small  place  in  Surrey, 
and  one  in  which  very  little  money  was  spent 
on  the  gardens.  The  kitchen  garden  was  small, 
and  I  had  to  supply  a  very  large  household  with 
vegetables.  I  am  questioned  by  Nous  verrons  as 
to  my  decision  in  which  two  classes  I  intended  to 
compete.  I  most  certainly  never  kept  it  a  secret, 
neither  did  I  go  the  round  of  exhibitors  and 
advertise  it.  But,  even  supposing  I  had  done 
so,  it  would  be  no  concern  of  Nous  verrons. 
As  to  the  question  of  wrong  naming,  it  is 
surely  not  fair  to  ask  me  to  answer  for  other 
exhibitors,  but,  because  I  do  not,  this  does  not 
prove  that  I  admit  it.  No  doubt  Nous  verrons 
has  some  proof  of  this — he  may  have  been  an 
exhibitor  himself.  I  know  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  many  varieties,  but  I  also  know  at 
the  same  time  that  these  kinds  are  really  dis- 
tinct. Take  the  case  of  the  four  varieties  of 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli.  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Sutton's  Early  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, Sutton's  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  and 
Sutton's  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli.  These 
when  staged  at  their  best  are  very  much  alike, 
nevertheless  each  one  is  thoroughly  distinct  and 
has  its  own  distinct  value  to  all  cultivators  of 
vegetables.  I  have  seen  cases,  even  in  Chrysan- 
themums, especially  among  the  Incurved 
flowers,  where  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  are 
very  closely  related,  and  others  have  thought  so, 
too.     Edwin  Bcck.tt. 

In    your    issue    of    October    6,    Nous 

verrons  states  "  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  all 
a  question  of  money  and  space  in  the  production 
of  choice  vegetables."  This  certainty  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  issue  at  stake.  I  venture 
to  state  that  if  Nous  verrons  were  a  thoroughly 
practical  gardener,  such  a  statement  could  not 
possibly  emanate  from  him,  for  he  must  know 
that  there  are  also  many  large  gardens,  the 
vegetables  from  which  would  not  compare  with 
those  of  smaller  growers.  It  is  certain  that  if 
Nous  verrons  had  a  large  garden  to  deal  with  he 
would  soon  find  that  something  other  than 
money  and  space  were  required  to  produce  vege- 
tables of  the  highest  quality.  I  may  say  that,  in 
respect  to  another  question  that  has  been  raised, 
as  I  have  for  some  time  past  obtained  all  my 
vegetable  seeds  from  one  firm  I  could  not  enter 
in  the  classes  belonging  to  another  firm.  James 
Gibson. 

[We  have  already  stated  that  Nous  verrons  is  a 
thoroughly   practical   gardener,   whose   opinion 
is   worthy  of   attention,    even    from    those   who 
nt  from  his  conclusions.     Ei}.] 


A  Potato  Trial. — A  trial  of  six  well-known 
varieties  of  Potatos,  Up-to-Date,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  The  Factor,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  British 
Queen,  and  Northern  Star,  conducted  under  the 
Surrey  County  Education  Committee,  expressly 
to  show  the  results  of  climate  or  other  conditions 
in  producing  seed-tubers  best  fitted  for  repro- 
ductive purposes,  was  planted  at  Farnham 
under  exceedingly  dry  conditions  on  a  small 
area  of  land  in  April  last.  The  crop  was  lifted 
on  the  12th  inst.  In  this  instance,  tubers  speci- 
ally selected  and  of  every  size  and  carefully 
sprouted  and  planted  alike  in  rows  2}  feet  apart 
gave  in  bulk  the  following  weights: — Irish  sets 
2371b.,  Scotch  2251b.,  Midland  1501b.,  and  from 
Surrey  seed  651b.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  seed  tubers  was 
nearly  four  times  greater  than  was  that  of 
Surrey  seed,  and  fully  50  per  cent,  better  than 
Midland  seed.  In  four  cases  the  Irish  seed  gave 
the  best  results,  and  in  two  cases  the  Scotch 
seed.  Thus  are  the  results  of  Messrs.  Sutton's 
trials  (see  page  260  of  last  issue)  well  sustained. 
A.  D. 

A  Torquay  Garden.— Since  the  publication  in 
the  Chronicle  in  1S03  of  some  notes  on  my  garden 
many  additions  of  great  interest  have  been  made  to 
it.  We  have  a  fine  collection  of  Trachycarpus,  or.e 
raised  from  seed  grown  here.  A  lovely  Phoeni.x 
canadensis  has  now  been  growing  out  of  doors  for 
the  last  16  years.  It  was  given  to  me  as  a  pot  plai  t 
when  about  two  years  old  by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 
There  is  also  a  grand  Latania  borbonica  which, 
when  given  me,  was  nearly  dead.  It  had  been 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  but  was  transferred  to  the 
open  air  and.  thanks  to  the  care  of  my  gardener, 
is  now  thriving.  Among  other  plants  doing  well 
are  Coryphaaustralis,  Cocos  australis,  Chamaerops 
humilis,  and  a  lovely  Tree-Fern  (Dicksonia  ?) 
planted  out  four  years  ago.  This  has  thrown  out 
lull  sized  fronds  and  is  now  an  object  of  much 
beauty,  with  a  full  complement  of  fronds  of  a 
lovely  green  colour.  It  stands  gracefully  between 
two  noble  Palms,  and  is  sheltered  from  almost 
every  wind  that  blows.  H.  Hamilton  Ramsay, 
Torquay . 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.— At  the  pre- 
sent time  (October  5)  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
showiest  subjects  in  a  ribbon  border  in  these  gar- 
dens. Owing  to  special  treatment  they  have 
succeeded  better  than  usual  this  season,  and  the 
delicate  pale  yellow  flowers,  in  heads  attaining  a 
height  of  2  to  3  feet,  have  a  pleasing,  as  well  as 
a  very  natural  effect.  The  plants  are  placed  some 
20  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  each,  just  now,  is 
carrying  a  dozen  or  more  inflorescences  which 
require  careful  staking  to  show  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Cuttings  for  next  season's  plants 
should  be  inserted  in  September  in  a  sandy  com- 
po  ;t,  and  placed  in  a  little  heat.  They  have  usually 
been  potted  in  early  spring,  in  2  J -inch  pots,  but 
last  season,  instead  of  using  this  size  pots,  they 
were  grown  in  6-inch  pots  with  most  satisfactory 
results.     M.   McN. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

October  17. — The  autumn  show  of  this 
Society  opened  in  wet  weather,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  poor.  The  exhibits  were  not 
numerous. 

The  Society  staged  an  interesting  collection 
of  economic  plants,  Monstera  deliciosa,  m 
fruit,  Sanseviera  grandis,  also  in  fruit,  many- 
spice  plants,  &c.  The  conservatory  was  gay 
with  Aster  Amellus,  arranged  with  Yellow  Pom- 
pon Chrysanthemums,  while  the  corridor  was 
decorated  with  Chrysanthemums  and  Celosias, 
which  made  a  bright  display. 

Miss  Adamson  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Keif),  Regent's 
Park,  put  up  a  fine  group  of  Codiaeums  (Cro- 
tons),  the  plants  being  remarkably  well  col- 
oured ;  the  varieties  were  Flamingo,  Williamsi, 
ruberrimum,  Voungi,  Mortfontainense,  and 
other  useful  sorts.  A  display  of  fruits  from  the 
same  exhibitor  included  well-finished  Alicante 
Grapes ;  Melons,  Regent's  Park,  Best  of  All, 
and  Earl's  Favourite;  Apples,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins (beautifully  coloured),  Charles  Ross,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  and  others  ;  Pears,  Conference, 
ISeurre  Diel,  &c.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged 
a  fine  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  perennial  Asters,  &c. 
Among  the  Dahlias,  Mrs.  W.  Marshall,  II.  Shoe- 


smith,  Amos  Perry,  Harbour  Light,  and  Daisy 
Easton  were  all  good.  Faeony-flowered  Dahlias 
were  also  shown.  Among  the  Asters,  the  varie. 
ties  cassubicus,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Raynor,  Levis, 
Melpomene,  and  Framfieldi  were  conspicuous. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.;, 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  filled  a  table 
nearly  100  feet  in  length  with  Chrysanthemums 
cut  from  the  open  ground,  Michaelmas  D,f 
and    coloured    foliage.        Notable    varieties    of 
Chrysanthemums   were    Miss    B.    Miller,    Nell 
Blake,    Horace   Martin,    Murillo,    and   Crai 
White.     Asters  were  shown  in  the  best  marl  ot 
varieties.     Foliage  of  Quercus  coccinea  was  vtr.- 
bright.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Cuvu.t 
Garden,  W.C.,  put  up  an  extensive  exhibit  ej 
flowers.  Asters  were  a  great  feature,  ami  oi 
these  we  may  mention  Kyecroft  Pink,  cordifo- 
lius,  Ideal,  turbinellus  alba,  and  Amelli.s 
Framfieldi.  Kniphofias  were  shown  well. 
Cimicifuga  simplex  is  a  beautiful  autumn 
flower  with  slender  spikes  of  feathery  white 
flowers.  Nerine  flexuosa  alba  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  with  flowers  on  rather  long  stems. 
(Gold   Medal.) 


PROPOSED    FEDERATION    OF    HORTI- 
CULTURAL   MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETIES. 

October  16. — In  accordance  with  announce- 
ments made  in  these  pages,  a  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  federation  of  the  Mr.ti  al  Im[  r  ve  i  e  t  .\-  i  - 
tions. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  rnstance  of.  the 
Croydon  Society — one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
flourishing  of  these  bodies,  and  Mr.  Reid,  it? 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  II.  Boshier, 
the  Croydon  secretary,  acting  as  secretary  pro 
tern.  There  .were  upwards  of  fifty  gentlemen 
present,  but  it  became  apparent  that  many  of 
these  were  not  members  of  any  society  that  it 
is  proposed  to  federate.  Mr.  11.  Boshier  read  a 
short  statement,  setting  forth  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  was  thought  might  be  obtained  by 
federation,  such  as  the  aid  that  might  be 
afforded  by  richer  societies  to  poorer  ones, 
the  helping  through  the  London  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  establish  debating  societies 
in  new  districts,  making  arrangements  for  cheap 
analysis  of  soils  (already  done  by  the  Ro)  1 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  benefit  of  iis  mem- 
bers), the  obtaining  of  railway  facilities  for  s  - 
cieties  visiting  distant  localities,  the  arrang- 
ing for  paid  lecturers  on  terms  to  be  dei  id  1 
by  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  holding  of  a  | 
annual  conference  of  members,  and  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dean  expressed  sympathy  with  t':e 
movement,  stating  that  it  was  extremely  difnci  1: 
lor  many  of  the  smaller  societies  to  get  suitable 
lecturers.  He  moved  the  following  resolutii  n 
"That  this  meeting  of  delegates  of  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  considers  the 
time  has  arrived  to  form  a  federation  of  thess 
societies  throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  ap- 
points a  provisional  committee  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  federation,  which  scheme  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  at  a  later  date  for 
approval." 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  Salisbury  Association,  a  member  of 
the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club  said  he 
thought  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  help  to  the  weaker 
societies.  For  themselves,  the  East  Anglian 
Club,  with  its  400  members,  was  strong  enough 
t-i  be  able  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  ot  le  - 
turers  from  a  distance,  and  consequent'y  was  not 
m  need  of  help.  He  thought  th  it  it  would  1)3 
impossible  for  delegates  from  Norwich  to  atten  I 
meetings  in  London. 

Mr.  John  Weathers,  secretary  of  the  British 
Gardeners'    Association,    protested    against   the 

use  of  the  word  "  Gardeners"  in  the  resolut 

It  was  unfair  to  professional  gardeners,  and  \    ry 
misleading   to  the  general  public  to  describ 
gardeners'    associations,   societies  that  ini  I 
mechanics,   schoolmasters,   professional   nun   ol 
various  kinds,   and  labourers.      If  the   memb  r- 
ship    was    largely    made    up    of    amateui    .    how 
could  they  be  properly  described  as  gard 
a   ■  ii  iations? 
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A  delegate  explained  that  his  particular  asso- 
ciation was  known  as  a  "horticultural"  society 
for  that  very  reason,  and  others  appeared  to 
think  this  would  be  the  more  correct"  term  to 
apply  to  ill  federation.  In  this  connection,  it 
mted  out  that  one  of  the  members 
subsequently  elected  to  the  provisional  com- 
mittee  was  a  delegate  from  the  Battersea  and 
Wandsworth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which  is  almost  or  entirely  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  are  not  professional  gardeners.  The 
Chairman  explained  that  if  the  provisional  com- 
mittee  were  appointed  the  question  of  title  woul  1 
be  among  the  first  subjects  for  consideration. 

Mr.  I. vnc  (Chislehurstj  strongly  supported  the 
resolution,  and  said  that  his  society  was  com- 
posed of  all  in  the>  district  who  had  a  love  for 
gardening,  and  who  desired  to  be  members. 

Another  delegate  asked  what  would  be  the 
affiliation  fee.  It  would  have  to  be  made  as 
low  as  possible,  or  the  federation  could  not 
succeed.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  J.  Gregory 
also  supported  the  resolution,  the  former  gentle- 
man explaining  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any 
association  interested  in  the  federation. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  (Reigate  Society)  declared 
that  the  holding  of  an  annual  conference  would 
be  better  than  the  establishing  of  a  central 
organisation,  and  the  holding  of  meetings  in 
London  once  a  month.  His  society  was  largely 
supported  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  Reigate  dis- 
tricl  who  would  not  continue  to  do  this  if  they 
knew  lli.it  part  of  the  money  they  subscribed 
would  pa-s  out  of  the  district.  The  Reigate 
y  had  been  made  a  flourishing  society  by 
hard  work,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
ed  to  send  funds  to  localities  where  less 
effort  had  been  made,  and,  therefore,  less  suc- 
1 1      ai  hieved. 

Mr.  Lyno  said  he  did  not  favour  the  practice 
of  seeking  funds  from  employers.  The  societies 
should  be  self-maintaining. 

Mi.  George  Gordon  supported  the  resolution, 
spei  tally  referring  to  the  matters  of  lectures  and 
l.mi   in    ilidi       i     subjects  in  which  the  proposed 
noil  could  help  individual  societies  in  out- 
of-the-way  districts. 

Mi.    Mills   (Croydon   Society)   and   a   dele_.ii 
Newport    (Monmouthshire)    supported   the 
itii  in. 

I  Ik  (  hairmnn  then  put  the  question,  when 
24  hands  were  held  up  in  its  favour,  and  none 
vi  ted  to  tho  contrary.  The  Chairman  there- 
(ore,  putting  the  question  as  a  substantive  mo- 
tion,  pleaded  for  a  vote  that  would  be  more 
representative,  as  it  scarcely  included  half  of 
tho  number  present,  but  on  the  second  count 
there  wen Iv  23  hands  uplifted. 

A   delegate   from   Tunbridge   Wells   then   said 
that  his  society  was  already  affiliated  with  the 
Koyal    Horticultural    Society,    and    the    British 
Gardeners'      Association,     and     was     therefore 
anxious  to  know  wdiat  further  advantages  could 
be  gained   from    federation.      Another  delegate 
asked  who  would  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates 
who  nil'  nded  the  meetings  of  the  executive.    The 
•  haii man    explained    that    these    were    matters 
that  could    only   be  settled   after   a   provisional 
ottee  had  been  formed,   and  proceeded  to 
accept  nominations  for  a  committee  to  consist 
i   nib  rs       This  matter  proved  to  be 
il    s  .me   difficulty,    the    Bath    Society    and 
sayeral  others  at   a  long   distance  from  London 
refusing    to    entertain    the    idea    of   election    on 
it  of  the  expense  it  would  entail.     Even- 
tually  the    following    gentlemen   accepted    elec- 
Messrs.    J.    I.vne,    Chislehurst ;    J.    Gie- 
Croydon  ;     M.     E.    Mills,    Croydon;     11. 
Boshier,    Croydon;    Price,    Beckenham  ;    Alder- 
man, Wimbledon  ;  Blencowe,  Kingston  ;  Leach, 
Dulwich;    Mav,    Kenley ;    Field,    East   Anglian 
Horticultural    Club;    Patterson,    Bickley;    Jay, 
St.    Barnabas,    Sutton;     Forth,    Battersea    arid 
:  lapham  ;  and  Pearman,  Caterham  ;  the  Seven- 
oaks    Society    were    to    be    asked    to    depute    a 
member. 

Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 


MARKETS. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

in  i  uT.^F  England  Chrysanthemum  SociETv'sexhibition, 
lav  ?_?,.!"■  the  P'ymouth  Guildhall  and  Square  on  Tues- 
ny2 nd^v.?dnesday.  November  6.  7,  1906.  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
buries  Wilson,  4,  North  Hill,  Plymouth. 

inthEV^ZES  Chrvsanthemum  Society's  show,  to  be  held 
'n™?e ^-orn. Exchange,  Devices,  on  Tuesday,  November  13. 
"°n-  Sec,  Mr.  A.  J.  Randell,  Exchange  Place,  Devizes. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  October  77. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  winch  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed. J 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

;.d.  s.d. 


Asters,  per   i 

bunches 
Bouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Callaajthiopica,per 

dozen  

Centaurea  cyanus, 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  suaveolens     ... 
Coreopsis    grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 
bunches 
i  tarnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunchi  - 

—  Maliiuisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  pi  i 

blooms 
C  hrysanthemums, 
blooms 

—  small    blooms, 

]  lahlias,  i  er  dozen 

bunches 
Eucnaris      gi 

!!■    i.i.    pet     lIj.-. 

.. 

Gardj  nia  -,  per  doz. 



Gladiolus,  vai 

i    '    i.    bnchs.. 

—  brenchhy  n  is, 
i>«  -i    ■ 

G  ypsophi  1  a 

gans,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Haillardias 
II  rather,  white,  pi 

doz.  bu 

-  purple 

Lilac,    white,     | 

bunch  

I. ilium  auratum  ... 

—  1  an c if o  1  i  urn, 
ru br  u  m  a  n a 
album 

—  tigrinum,  per 
bunch  .. 

—  lon^itlorutn    ... 


s  d.  s  d 

1  fi-26 
4  0-  G  0 

2  6-40 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

1>.  dz.  bunches    5  0-80 

—  extra  quality  ...     9  0-12  0 
Marguerites,  \\  oiti  , 

p.  dz.  bunches     2  0-30 

—  vellow,  per  d/. 
bunches         ...    2  0-30 

10-20    Mignonette, perd/. 
3  0-40  bunches         ...    20-30 

Odontoglossum 
crispum,      per 
16    2  0  dozen    blooms    2  6-30 

Pancratiums,   doz. 

fls 2  0-30 

Peiargoniu  m  s, 

2  0-40  show,  i»« 
bunches         ...    3  0-50 

10-26      —  Zonal,    double 

3  0-80  scarlet 3  0-  1  0 

Pyrethrums,  1 1 

It  0-12  0       '     bunches  I   0 

,    12  blooms, 
10-26  Niphetos  10-2  0 

—  Bridesmaid  1   I)     1  6 
2  0-60     —  Kaiseri  n  A. 

Victoria  ...     10    2  0 

2  0-30     —  Caroline    T< 
tout      1  6        " 

—  C.Mermet      ...     1  i".     2  6 

3  0-40      —  General  Jacque- 
minot        10-16 

16-26     —  in  bunchi 

dozen 3  0-  5  0 

;i  o  L2  0      -  Liberty  ...     10      !    I 

Mad.  Chateii  i       LI         " 
10-20       —  Mrs.    J.   Laing      10      !  6 

from  the  Opi 

various  kin 
2  0-30  per  d.  10-50 

2  0    SO    Statice    pel 
bunches         ...     I0-G0 

3  0-60    Stephanotis,     pp; 

2  0-30  dozen    tru:  ses     40-60 

[double 
2  0-  9  o  white)  pi 

0-3  0  bunches  ...     2  0-40 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms  ...    0  4-06 

1  G-  2  0    Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...     1  6    3  0 

2  0-30      —  Parma,  p.  bch.    20-30 
2  0-  4  u 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Frlce:. 


I      dz.  bunches 

\     pa  iag  us     plu- 

mosus,       long 

trails,   pel    dl  ■- 

—  —      medium, 

bunch     ... 

—  — short    | 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Adiantum     cunea- 

lum,  doz.  bun. 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Fern,    Engli 

dozen  bunches 


i  e  a  o 


4  0-80 
16-20 


0  6-09 
0  0-10 


4  0-60 
2  6-30 


10-16 
16-20 


French),  dz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-50 

Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-30 
Hardy  Grasses,  per 

doz.  bunches...  2  Q  I  Q 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    16-20 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 10-20 

—  short    green, 

doz.  bunches...    2  0-30 

Moss,  per  gross  ...    5  0-60 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    2  0-50 

Pernettya,  with  ber- 
ries, per  bunch    0  9-10 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails    2  0-50 


PI  ints  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelbpsis     Veit- 

cliii,  per  dozen  6  0-80 
Alalia    Sieboldi, 

f>er  dozen  ...  4  0-60 
arger 9  0-12  0 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

perc'ozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen       ...  IS  0-30  0 

i  megated,  per 

dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  doz.    6  0-90 

—  Sprengeri, doz.     6  0-80 

—  ten  u  issimus 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-10  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  3  0-60 
I  ii\utdias,pcrdz.  4  0-60 
(    In,  -anthemums, 

best,  per  doz.     12  0-24  0 

—  smaller,perdoz.  5  0-80 
Clematis,  per  doz.     8  0-  9  0 

—  in  flower        ...    9  0-12  0 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen    9  0-18  0 

Coleus        3  0-50 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen      ...     4  0-50 

—  laxu^,   per   doz    4  0-50 


s.d.  s.d. 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  caffra  ...     9  0-12  0 

—  hyemalis,    per 

dozen 12  0-15  0 

_  gracilis,  p.  dz.  12  0-18  0 

—  nivalis 1H  0-24  0 

Eulalia  japonica  ...  12  0-15  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-  9  0 
Ferns,  in    thumbs, 

per  ioo 7  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 


16  0-25  0 


per 
per 


4  0-10  0 

in  o  18  0 

9  0  is  (i 
4  0-  6  (i 
4  o-  6  o 


large  60 's 

—  in      48's, 
dozen  ... 

—  in     82's, 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen  

—  repens,  perdoz 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-1S  0 

—  Forsteriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
L  i  1  i  u  m     1  o  n  g  i  - 

riorum,  per  dz.  12  0-18  0 

—  lancifoli  urn, 

per  dozen       ...   ly  0-24  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

lozen 
Mai  -  lerites,  white, 

:en 
Pelargoniums, 
.  pr.  dz. 
Physalis      Franch- 
elti,  each 


18  0-30  0 

4  0-80 

30-5  0 

16-36 

s.d.  s.d. 

12  0-18  0 

4  0-60 


Roses,  per  dozen... 
Selaginella,  dozen 
Solanum   capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz.    6  0-90 
Spirsea     japonica, 

per  dozen       ...     G  0-10  0 
Veronicas,  perdoz.    3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

,.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  Nova 
Scotian  : 

—  Gravenstei  ns, 
per  barrel      ...  14  0-17  6 

—  Blenheims,  per 
barrel 16  0-17  fi 

—  Lmperors,  per 
barrel    1G  0    — 

—  Kibstons,  per 
barrel  ...         .    16  6    — 

lish.Jbus.    2  0-66 

—  English,  per 
i  ushel  (46  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.)       ...    3  6-12  0 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, per  case    8  6-11  6 

Bananas,  bunch : 

[      Indian, 

i     I        7  0    — 

1    6  6-76 

—  No.  2 G  0-  G  6 

—  Extra 10  0-12  0 

—  Giants 12  0-14  0 

—  Jamaica  ...     4  6-60 

—  Loose,  per  dz.  0  8-10 
Blackberries,  peck  2  0  2  G 
Cranberries, p.case  11  0-11  6 

•  dozen    ...     10-13 

Italian,  box   ...    0  6-10 

nch,  p.  box    0  9-12 

:llas,  dozen    2  0-26 

i  ruit,    ca^e    9  0-12  0 

(English), 

—  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, per  lb.   ...    0  8-0  10 

—  Gros  Maroc, 
per  lb 

—  Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb. 0  9-16 

—  Muscat,  per  lb.     10-30 

—  Lisbon,  cases..    8  6-90 

—  Almeria,  barrels  8  0-12  0 


Lemors  : 

—  Messina,    case 

—  Naples,  p.  case 
Lychees,  per  box... 
Melons,  each 

—  Valeccia,  case 

—  Rock 

Mangos      

Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per  cwt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Walnuts,     per 
bag       

—  per     Grenoble 
bags     

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges,  per  case  : 

—  Jamaica 
Peacln 

per  dozen 

—  French,    boxes 

—  Persimmon-  \  . 
box 

Pears   (English),    \ 
sieve    

—  F'nglish,        per 
bushel  (56  lbs.) 

—  American,  bar- 
rels 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, boxes  ... 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, crates... 

—  Californian.pr. 
case     

Pineapples,  each ... 

Plums      (English), 

J  sieye  (28  lbs.) 

—  French,  box  ... 

—  French,  h  iii  ve 

—  C  alif  orn  ian, 
boxes   

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


1  0 


0  6-13 

0  6-10 


s.d.  s.d. 


ArtichokesiFrench) 

per  dozen 
Aubi  i 

13  t  a  a  s,    h  o  m  e  - 

i,  p.  bus- 

10  lbs.)    ... 

—  Jersey,  per  lb. 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 

■  -Is     Sprouts, 
per  h  bushel... 

'es,  per  mat    2  0-  2  G 
i,  per  dozen    2  0 
1  lench  pad    3  0 
i      bag,     un- 
washed 

—  washed 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally      

j ,  per  bundle 
Chow    Chow,    per 

dozen  

t.  in  timbers ,  p.  flat, 
•.-il 

—  3  dozen,  small 
pi  r  dozen 

Endive,  per  dozen    0  9-10 

ll:i  adish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles  ...  18  0 


2  9    — 
10    — 


6  0    — 

0  4-06 
10    — 

2  0 


20 
30 


3  0-36 
0  4-08 


16-20 


6  0- 
5  6- 
2  0- 


Mmt,  per  dozen  ... 

M  u  s  li  rooms(house) 

per  lb 

—  outdoor,  p.  pk. 

—  Buttons, per  lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions    (Valencia), 

case      

—  Egyptian. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  J  bag.. 

—  Dutch,  bag    ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  h  bushel         .  . 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Savoys,  per  mat  ... 
Tomatos : — 

—  English,       per 
121bs 

—  small,  selected 
per  12  lbs.      . 

—  seconds, 
12  lbs.... 

—  outdoor, 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  Fre  nch, 
crate     ... 

Turnips,   per   cwt. 


s.d    s.d. 

10  0-17  0 

20  U  35  0 
I  ii  L  2 
10-2  <i 
D  6  12  0 
1  6    2  >> 

4  0-80 

i  6  6  o 

V,  0  — 

21  6  - 
20  0  — 

5C-60 

m  i;  i.i  ii 

B  €  12  i) 

c.  0  l.".  i' 
i  0    2  0 

1  u  j  u 
■j  0  i  G 
4  0-90 

0 

7  0-  7  G 

7  0-  9  C 

8  0-18  6 

2  6-33 

7  0-80 
0  8-13 

30     - 

6  0-90 

s.d.  s.d. 
2  0- 

0  G-0  10 

1  2  2  n 
0  6-0  1U 


60  — 

36  - 

2  6  — 

2  6  — 

36  — 

10  — 

l  r  2  0 

3  6- 
19  — 


I  r'r 


per 


1  0    — 


Leeks,   12   bundles     1  0    -  crate     ... 

Lettuces   (French),  Turnips,   per   cwt.    3  0    — 

per  dozen      ...    1  9    —       —  bags     3  0    — 

French  Cos   ...    3  0-40    Watercress,     p  e  1 
Marrows,  per  tally     4  0    —  doz.  bunches  ..     0  4-0  '> 

Remarks.— Ripe  Bananas  are  a  short  supply,  cons-   ; 
the  value  of  them  has  risen  considerably.     Home   grown 
fruit    is   generally  plentiful,   but  trade   is  bad.     E.    li.    A'. 
.,   Wednesday,  October  17,  1906, 

PCTATOS. 

Bedfords,  60s.  to  65s.;  Blacklands,  50s.  to 
70s,      1  lade  is  very  dull,  although  large  supplies  are  arriving. 

i  the  tubers  are  badly  diseased.  John  Bath,  32 
',:  'ton  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


COVENT      GARDEN       FLOWER      MARKET. 

One  still  hears  complaints  about  bad  trade  and  bad 
prices,  but  I  believe  this  is  because  supplies  of  every- 
thing are  over-abundant.  Ericas  have  been  making 
very  pood  returns,  but  prices  are  sure  to  drop  a  little. 
.1  Sweet  has  E.  gracilis  in  the  ordinary  type,  and 
its  white  and  the  pink  varieties.  Good  plants  of  E. 
caffra  are  to  be  had,  and  E.  hyemalis  is  remarkably 
well  flowered.  Of  these  last-named,  tall  plants  are 
realising  about  3s.  6d.  each.  Mr.  E.  Rochford  also  has 
I  malis,    and    its   white   variety.     Messrs.    Evans    S: 

Sons  and  Messrs.  B.  Mallar  are  also  sending  in  good 
Ericas.  Good  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  never 
seen  in  such  large  quantities;  the  principal  varieties 
are  La  Pactole,  Market  White,  Mrs.  Wingfield  (pink), 
Ryecroft  Glory,  in  nice  dwarf  plants,  Nellie  Brown 
(bronze),  Goacher's  Crimson,  Carrie,  and  Solcil  d'Octo- 
bre.  Marguerites  are  very  good,  but  with  an  abund- 
ance of  good  white  Chrysanthemums,  they  are  not 
wanted.  I  still  notice  some  fairly  good  Chines  ' 
and    Zonal    Pelargoniums.       Bouvardias    from    several 
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growers  are  well  flowered.  Plants  of  Spiraea  japonica 
from  Mr.  Iceton  are  good.  Solanums  are  over-plentiful 
and  trade-  in  them  is  dull.  Physalis  Franchetti  on  Mr. 
Seabrook's  stands  are  very  good.  All  hardy  plants 
are  now  abundant;  also  climbers,  &c.  Ferns  are  well 
supplied,  and  several  growers  of  these  plants,  whose 
stands   have   been   recently  empty,   have   them   again. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  take  the  lead  among  flowers.  At 
closing  time  this  morning  (Wednesday),  large  quantities 
of  all  grades  were  lett  on  hand.  Among  varieties 
noted.  Sunshine,  from  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  & 
Cragg,  is  one  of  the  best  yellow  kinds.  Soleil  d'Octo- 
bre  is  good  from  all  growers.  Miss  B.  Miller  is  still 
plentiful  and  of  very  good  quality.  Murillo,  from  Mr. 
J.  Low,  is  of  a  fine  pink  shade,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  from 
the  same  source,  is  one  of  the  best  "  whites,"  but 
there  are  other  good  whiles,  among  which  is  Miss  Ful- 
ton. Some  fine  blooms  of  the  bronze  Norman  Davis 
were  noted  on  Mr.  Ingamells'  stands,  also  a  few  very 
fine  blooms  of  Algernon  Davis;  the  early  blooms  of 
this  latter  variety  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  shade, 
and'  have  little  of  the  bronze  tint  seen  in  the  blooms 
last  season,  when  it  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
Bunches  of  blooms  from  the  open  ground  come  in  to 
the  market  from  some  growers  in  large  wagon  loads. 
I  was  informed  that  one  grower  sent  in  about  30 
wagon  loads  last  week,  and  on  Saturday  last  some 
were  cleared  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  gross  of  bunches. 
Roses  are  still  plentiful,  but  best  quality  blooms  are 
realising  higher  prices.  Carnations  are  over-pk  ntit  ul, 
and  many  were  unsold  at  closing  time  this  morniug. 
Lilium  longiflorum  is  again  plentiful,  and  consequently 
lower  in  price.  L.  land  folium  is  also  plentiful. 
Pancratiums  have  only  a  moderate  demand.  Eucharis 
is  well  supplied,  but  Stephanotis  is  a  little  short.  V10- 
lets  are  now  abundant.  The  Par  mas  are  now  seen, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  best  quality  ;  "  blues  "  are  much 
better  now.  Of  Michaelmas  Daisies  some  of  the  small- 
flowered  white  varieties  sell  fairly  well ;  those  of  the 
nova?-anglia?  type  are  pretty  in  the  day  time,  but  they 
close  at  night,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  Gaillardias, 
Dahlias,  and  other  flowers  from  the  open  are  abundant. 
Sweet  Peas  are  again  seen  ;  they  were  making  about  3s. 
per  dozen  bunches.  Orchid  flowers  in  various  sorts  are 
plentiful,  but  the  demand  is  not  great.  A.  H.t  Covent 
Garden,    Wednesday,   October  ij,   igo6. 


(BUtuatu* 


Gottlieb  Eisenbarth. — The  death  of  this 
Royal  Bavarian  Court  gardener  took  place 
recently  at  Bamberg,  at  Hie  age  of  85  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixties  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Schonthal,  near  Aschaffen- 
burg,  and  in  1871  he  was  transferred  to  Bayreuth, 
and  was  given  a  pension  in  1889.  During  his 
spare  time  he  was  greatly  occupied  with  botanical 
studies. 

E.  G.  Reid,  formerly  a  nurseryman  in  this 
country,  died  at  Vienna  on  September  23  last,  at 
the  age  of  45  years.  In  1888  he  introduced  to 
Germany  the  first  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
and  helped  greatly  at  a  later  period  in  creating  an 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  show  blooms, 
and  the  best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  like- 
wise show  and  other  varieties  of  the  Dahlia  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  the  name  of  Reid  is  closely 
connected. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Anotlier  warm  week. — With  the  exception  of  two  cold 
bights,  on  one  of  which  the  exposed  themometer  showed 
three  degrees  of  frost,  the  weather  has  continued  warm  for 
the  time  of  year. '  The  ground  also  remains  warm,  the  tem- 
perature at  2  feet  deep  being  two  degrees,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
three  degrees  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four 
days  during  the  week,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Since  the  month  began  Mi  inches  of  rain 
have  fallen,  which  is  nearly  half  an  inch  more  than  the  aver- 
age rainfall  for  the  whole  month.  During  the  week  about  a 
gallon  of  rain-water  hascome  through  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge,  but  none  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is 
growing.  The  sun  shone,  on  an  average,  for  3h  hours  a  day, 
or  for  half  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
Light  airs  alone  prevailed  during  the  week,  the  direction  be- 
ing mostly  some  point  between  south  and  west.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  p.m.  was  five  per  cent, 
less  than  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hampsted,  October  17th,  l'J06. 


Sandstone  for  Rockery. — Where  can  I  obtain 
a  good-quality  sandstone  for  making  a  rockery? 
Preferably,  of  course,  I  should  like  to  get  it  from  the 
nearest  place  to  this  neighbourhood.  C.  D'A .  L., 
Harpenden,  Herts. 

Peach  Buds. — Having  had  charge  of  two  Peach- 
houses  for  over  two  years  I  found  that  each  spring 
the  wood  buds  commenced  to  drop  from  the  base 
of  each  shoot,  leaving  only  one  or  two  buds  at  the 
points.  The  fruit  buds  remained  intact.  The  trees 
carried  good  crops,  and  the  borders  were  in  first- 
class  condition.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  wood 
buds  falling  ?     S.  T.  D. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Hoi  Water  Pipes:— If  the  substance  M.  P. 
enquired  for  on  p.  267  for  covering  hot-water 
pipes  is  asbestos,  it  may  be  obtained  from  Leroy 
and  Co.,  Gray  Street,  Commercial  Road,  London, 
E.      Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensington. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Antirrhinum:  P.  In  the  specimens  you  are  good 
enough  to  send,  the  flowers  are  replaced  by 
leaf-buds.  There  are  also  traces  of  fasciation. 
These  are  the  result  of  a  disturbance  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  growth  and  nutrition,  but  what  has 
upset  the  balance  we  cannot  tell. 

Apple  Seedling  :  L.  H.  The  variety  has  little 
or  no  merit,  and  would  not  find  favour  with 
fruit  growers. 

Begonia  Mite:  IV.  G.  B.  Dip  the  plants  in  a 
weak  solution  of  tobacco  water. 

Celery  Diseased:  W.S.  See  answer  to  A.  II'. 
in  our  last  issue. 

Copper  Beech  Tree:  S.  A.  A.  The  insects 
that  you  find  in  the  decaying  portion  of  the  stem 
of  your  Copper  Beech  are  specimens  of  a  well- 
known  beetle  and  its  grubs.  It  has  not,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  any  English  name.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Sinodendron  cylindricum  ;  it  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  well-known  "  Stag  beetle." 
We  believe  that  it  is  only  found  in  decaying 
wood,  and  not  in  healthy  trees,  and  that  it  is  not 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  your  tree, 
though,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  rapidity  of  the  decay.  Cut  away 
all  the  diseased  part  so  as  to  expose  the  sound 
wood,  which  may  be  well  dressed  with  tar. 

Correction.  We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Lovell 
Reeve  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  that  Hooker's  Handbook  of 
the  New  Zealand  Flora  is  not  out  of  print  as  stated 
by  our  reviewer  on  p.  258,  but  may  still  be  ob- 
tained from  the  publishers. 

Fungus  on  Lawn  :  F.  L.  Very  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. Is  the  la  v.i  sufficiently  drained  ?  Try  a 
dressing  of  wood  ashes. 

Ferns  Affected  with  Mites  :  A.H.  Thefronds 
are  swarming  with  a  species  of  acarus  or  mite 
belonging,  apparently,  to  the  Tyroglyphidae, 
but  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  to  the 
fronds  is  like,  or  whether  they  have  been  injured  , 
at  all  by  the  mites,  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the 
examples  were  all  dried  up.  Sponge  the  fronds 
with  Gishurst  soap.  You  might  also  try  the 
effect  of  dipping  the  plants  in  water  at  a  temper- 
ture  of  100°  Fahr.  This  method  has  proved 
very  effective  in  destroying  "Spring  tails" 
(Poduri)  infecting  various  species  of  Ferns. 

Grapes:  E.N.  The  bunches  are  badly  shanked 
and  they  are  also  infested  with  mealy  bug.  The 
shanking  is  probably  due  to  some  defect  in  the 
border,  which  should  be  overhauled  during  the 
coming  resting  season.  The  mealy  bug  is  best 
removed  from  the  berries  with  a  brush  and 
methylated  spirit. — -Vandor.  The  failure  is  due 
to 'some  detail  in  cultivation,  probably  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  the  roots.  There. 
is  no  fungus  present. 

Half-inch  Bones:  C.G.L.  These  are  obtain- 
able from  any  garden  sundriesman,  or  your  local 
nurseryman  would  procure  them  for  you  if 
desired. 
Names  of  Plants  :  F.  H.  R.  Eupatorium  Wein- 
mannianum. — C.  E.  A.  1,  Spiraea  callosa;  2, 
Chrysanthemum  lacustre  ;  3,  Sedum  spectabile ; 
4,  Begonia  not  recognised ;  5,  Lygodium  scan- 
dens. — A  Constant  Reader.  What  you  send  is 
not  the  common  Walnut,  nor  is  it  Juglans  nigra 
nor  either  of  the  Hickories.  It  is  probably  Jug- 
lans cinerea,  but  the  material  is  not  adequate 
for  determination. — T.  S.,  Ncury.  Oxycoccus 
erythrocarpus,  syn.  Vaccinium  erythrocarpon. — 
Squire.  6  and  7,  Aster  vimineus  vars.  ;  S,  Aster 
pyrenaeus  ;  9,  Aster  patulus ;  10,  Yernonia 
novaeboracensis. — W.  H.  D.  1,  Helianthus 
giganteus  ;  2,  H.  laetiflorus. — /.  E.  T.  Vitis 
heterophylla  var.  humulifolia.  —  II'.  G.  Is. 
Urceolina  pendula,  syn.  aurea,  a  Peruvian  Ama- 


ryllid. —  V.  A.  1,  Pteris  tremula ;  2,  Ada 
aurantiaca  ;  3,  Sophronitiscernua  ;  4,  Oncidium 
pubes ;  5,  Adiantum  assimile ;  0,  Adiantum 
tinctum. — G.  H.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  and 
Cypripedium  carnusianum.  —  C.  B.  Hedy- 
chium  Gardnerianum,  a  warm-conservatory  or 
temperate-house  plant. — E.  H.  Cyrtanthus 
Mackenii,  a  Cape  bulb  requiring  warm  green- 
house treatment. — A'.  P.  A.  1,  Zephyranthes 
carinata  ;  2,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ;  3,  Adian- 
tum cuneatum  ;  4,  Adiantum  caudatum. — R.  A. 
Vitis  humulifolia. — C.B.  1,  Larix  leptolepis  ; 
2,  Taxodium  distichum  ;  3,  Juniperus  virginiana. 
— Trehane.  Brunsvigia  multiflora.  Cultivate  the 
plant  similarly  to  the  deciduous  Haemanthus  in 
a  cool,  well-ventilated  greenhouse.  Until  the 
plant  sends  up  leaves,  the  roots  will  require  but 
little  water,  but  afterwards  a  more  liberal  supply 
will  be  needed.  When  growth  is  completed  the 
leaves  will  turn  yellow,  and  after  that  stage  no 
water  need  be  afforded  the  roots  until  the  flower 
spike  appears  or  growth  commences  again. — 
C.  C.  Ailanthus  glandulosus. — J.  S.  Adiantum 
Weigandii. 

Peaches  :  C.  G.  L.  Find  out  where  the  ants  have 
their  nests,  and  if  it  be  in  the  ground  pour  boil- 
ing water  over  them. 

Potato  in  Iron  Ring  :  J.  S.  U .  Thanks  for 
the  specimen,  we  have  received  others  growing 
in  an  iron  match  box,  and  one  through  the  neck 
of  a  glass  bottle. 

Retarding  Bulbs  :  Frost.  You  would  probably 
find  it  too  expensive  to  build  a  chamber  merely 
for  your  own  requirements.  Probably  you 
could  obtain  some  information  on  the  subject 
from  Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  &  Sons,  Turn- 
ford  Hall  Nurseries,  near  Broxbourne,  who  have 
had  a  large  chamber  in  use  for  some  years  past. 

Richardia:  II'.  B.,  Chcshunt.  The  failure  is 
caused  by  Botrytis,  the  fungus  causing  Paeonies 
to  droop  and  die.  A  dredging  of  lime  on  the 
soil  will  prevent  the  fungus  passing  from  the 
ground  up  the  stem.  Diseased  plants  should 
be  burned.  s 

Strawberry,  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  :  Strawh  try. 
This  so  called  perpetual  fruiting  variety  is 
generally  considered  to  be  better  than  St.  Joseph. 
Under  the  same  cultivation,  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  has  usually  greater  size  in  the  berries. 
The  best  fruits  we  have  seen  from  varieties  of 
this  type  were  from  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Givon's 
Gardens,  Leatherhead,  and  were  referred  to  in 
our  issue  for  September  22  last,  p.  216.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  method  of  cul- 
tivation then  recommended  by  Mr.  Peters. 

Vines:  /:  M.  Your  Grapes  are  affected  with 
spot.  You  have  probably  kept  the  vines  too 
moist  when  the  bunches  were  ripening. 

Walnut  Tree  :  E.  C.  C.  D.  The  Walnut  begins 
to  fruit  when  10  years  old  from  the  seed.  Lou- 
don gives  it  as  from  10  to  12  years. 

Water  Polluted  with  Petrol  :  H.  S.  M .  It 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  proportion  of  petrol 
which  has  been  admitted  to  the  water.  If  the 
proportion  is  considerable,  harm  will  doubtless 
result  to  the  plants.  Can  you  not  empty  the 
tank  and  refill  it  ? 

Weed  on  Clayey^Soil  :  G.  W.  W.  The  plant 
is  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  a  common  weed  in 
most  parts.  It  is  an  annual,  and  you  should 
cut  it  before  it  seeds. 

Window  Boxes  :    Select.      These   should   have  a 
depth  of  from  9  inches  to  1  foot,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  supports  to  raise  the  base  of  the  box 
1  inch  above  the  sill.     The  boxes  must  be  well 
furnished    with    material   for   drainage.      Place 
some  rough  material  over  the  drainage  to  pre- 
vent the  finer  particles  of  soil  from  filli' 
.  interstices.    A  suitable  compost  for  window 
is  good  turfy  loam  with  a  small  amount  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard   manure,  and   a  sprinkling    c 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous.     You  omitted 
to  state  what  sort  of  plants  you  intend  to  culti- 
vate in  the  boxes. 

Communications  Received. — W.  Miller— Rev.  G.  H.  B.— 
A.  Berger— J.   R.  J.-Sir  J.  D.  H.— F.  Becker  &  I 
R.  L.  C— A.  D.  M.— Kelly  &  Co.— H.  E.— E.  T.  C.-C.  J- 
Sutton  &  Sons— H.  F.,  Geneva— F.  B.— J.  N.-G.  A.  1  ■ 
C.  A.  P.— G.  P.-F.   M.— J.  C— S.  T.  W.,  with 
— S.    W.  F.— H.  J.  V.— ].    N.— F.    M—  A.    B.,  I  a 
tola— Oxford  Education  Committee— H.  M.  V.-I   f 
G.  A.  P.— Messrs.  Macmillan— G.  H.— G.  M.  S—  w  ■-'■'■ 
—J.  C— A.  E.  T.  R.— Interested— J.  S.— F.  L.-I 
Walker  Lane-J.  T.  L.— G.  P.  -H.  R— T.  G.— C.  C.— »■ 
G.-G.  H.-J.  E.  T.— R.  0.— Godlee-A.  C.  J.— J.  P-  =■ 
Fencote-H.  R.— E.  M.  V.— H.  W.  S.--A.  C— A. 
W.-G.  II.  E.-.I.  L.  K.     J.K.J       \.M-     I     ' 
—J.  H— Little  and  Ballantyne-R.F.-T.  R.P.I- .     ' 

(see  the  next  issue). 
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J&xRihiiion.  off  IBritisH-Grown.  Frt*it<s. 


October  16  and  17. — The  13th  annual  show 
of  British-grown  fruits  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
these  dates,  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  at  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster.  The  show  was 
about  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  last  year,  but 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  in  1904,  when  some 
of  the  exhibits  had  to  be  accommodated  in 
rooms  upstairs  and  down,  as  well  as  in  the 
hall  itself.  There  is  necessarily  great  similarity 
in  these  yearly  shows,  but  could  they  not  be 
arranged  differently  each  year?  A  show  of 
fruit  cannot  hope  to  vie  with  one  of  flowers 
from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  but  much 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  flat 
cishes  repeated  on  almost  all  the  tables.  The 
only  attempt  at  a  display  was  seen  in  the  nur- 
serymen's classes,  and  the  effects  were  poor. 
Apples  were  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  dis- 
play, and  some  good  Pears  were  seen,  but  of 
Plums  there  were  few,  and  in  many  instances 
they  bore  evidences  of  their  having  been  kept  back 
for  the  show.  The  present  date  is  also  late  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  only  Morello  Cher- 
ries are  available.  Grapes  were  but  mediocre, 
and  although  most  of  the  berries  were  perfectly 
finished  and  the  bunches  of  good  form,  they  were 
small  and  not  of  the  quality  that  was  seen  at 
the  provincial  shows  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  southern,  especially  Kentish  growers,  were 
very  successful  in  the  various  classes,  but  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  some  excellent 
fruits  were  staged  from  Ireland,  while  those 
from  Scotland  were  not  lacking  in  colour.  The 
show  was  strictly  confined  to  competitive 
classes.  The  arrangements  were  in  excellent 
order,  thanks  to  the  capable  management  of 
the  secretaries,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Mr.  Reader, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  society's  staff. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  a  paper  was 
given  by  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield  on  the  "  Food 
Values  of  Fruit." 

On  the  first  day  there  was  a  very  large  at- 
tendance of  gardeners,  but  the  general  public 
was  not  so  well  represented,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  be,  unless  the  displays  can 
be  made  more  attractive  than  the  exhibits  in 
fruiterers'  shops  and  the  market  halls. 

DIVISION  I. 
Fruits  Grown  Under  Glass  or  Otherwise. 
(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only.) 
Collection  of  nine  dishes. — There  were  only 
two  exhibits  in  this  class  this  year,  and  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  The 
Grapes  were  superior  in  this  exhibit,  especially 
l';e  variety  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  berries 
being  of  exquisite  colour  and  finish.  The  other 
variety,  Gros  Maroc,  was  large  in  berry  and  of 
deep  colour,  but  the  bunches  were  of  somewhat 
small  size.  His  other  "dishes"  were  Coe's  Gol- 
den Drop  Plum,  Golden  Sea  Eagle  Peai  hes, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne 
Pears,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples,  and  Countess  Melon.  The  2nd  prize 
exhibit,  from  Sir  C.  SwinfEN-Eady,  (  latlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Lurk),  was  also 
of  very  fine  quality,  being  very  little  inferior  to 
that  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  The  Mar- 
guerite Marillat  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears, 
also  Humboldt  Nectarines  and  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach,  were  very  fine.  The  fruits  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  were  highly  coloured,  and 
a  fruit  of  Countess  Melon  was  of  good  ap- 
pearance. A  fruit  of  Cayenne  Pineapple  was 
somewhat  small,  and  had  too  much  top 
growth,  and  the  Muscat  Grapes  lacked  colour, 
though  Black  Alicante  was  better  in  point  of 
colour  than  size  of  berry. 

Six  dishes. — There  were  five  exhibits  in  this 
class,  the  best  being  from  the  Earl  of  Londe's- 
Borough,   Market   Weighton,   Vorks   (gr.    Mr.   J. 


C.  McPherson).  His  Grapes  were  of  fair 
quality,  but  not  remarkable  for  weight  of 
bunch.  Arlington  Pippin  Apples  were  almost 
perfect  specimens,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pins were  of  very  large  size  (one  fruit  par- 
ticularly so)  and  of  good  colour.  The  other 
dishes  were  Marie  Louise  Pear  and  a  seedling 
Melon.  2nd,  J.  \V.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth 
Manor,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell)  ; 
Mrs.  Pince  Grapes  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
were  both  of  good  size  and  quality.  3rd,  W. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Whittlebury,  Towcester  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  J.   Squibbs). 

Grapes. 

Collection  of  six  varieties. — There  was  only 
one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  six  varieties, 
two  bunches  of  each  variety,  but  the 
fruit  shown  by  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chil- 
worth  Manor,  Romsey,  Hants  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mit- 
chell), was  of  very  commendable  quality, 
though  not  remarkable  for  extra  weight  of  the 
bunches.  Black  Hamburgh  was  shown  as 
medium-sized  bunches,  with  rather  small  berries, 
but  perfectly  coloured  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
was  perfect  in  colour  and  finish,  the  skins  of  the 
berries  being  remarkably  free  from  blemish, 
but  again  they  were  quite  ordinary  in  point  of 
size  ;  Gros  Maroc  was  of  satisfactory  size  and 
perfect  colour  ;  Black  Alicante  was  well  "  fin- 
ished," but  the  bunches  were  less  good  in  shape 
than  they  should  have  been,  and  we  have  seen 
larger  berries  ;  Mrs.  Pince  was  represented  by 
tu  '  rather  long  bunches,  with  large  berries, 
coloured  very  satisfactorily  for  this  somewhat 
difficult  variety  ;  and,  lastly,  Madresfield  Court, 
though  well  coloured,  was  sadly  lacking  in 
weight,  also  in  the  size  of  the  individual  berries. 

Four  varieties. — These  varieties  had  to  be 
selected  from  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or 
Canon  Hall  (not  both),  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Dr. 
Hogg.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit 
from  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  who  showed  Mis. 
Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mali  isfield  Court, 
and  Mrs.  Pearson.     There  was  no  competition. 

In  the  following  classes  two  bunches  were 
required  of  each  variety  mentioned:  — 

Black  Hamburgh. — In  this  class,  J.  W.  Flem- 
ing, Esq.,  easily  beat  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
in  points  of  size  and  colour. 

Fincc. — There  were  six  exhibits  of  the 
variety  Mrs.  Pince,  and  two  capit  il  bunches 
were  found  for  the  1st  prize  in  an  exhibit  from 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  which  was  much  superior 
to  the  2nd  prize  bunches  from  Col.  G.  B. 
Akcher-Houblon,  Gt.  Hallingbury  Place, 
Bishop's  Stortford  (gr.  Mr.   Harrison). 

Black  Alicante. — There  were  seven  exhibits  of 
this  popular  Grape,  and  the  two  bunches  shown 
by  \V.  G.  P  VPIIAEL,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Engle- 
field  Green  (gr.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  were  not 
only  superior  to  any  other  that  was  shown, 
but  they  were  good  representatives  of  the 
variety  ;  if  there  was  any  deficiency,  it  was  in 
the  size  of  the  berries.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Chevening  Park, 
Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Sutton),  who  had  ad- 
mirably-shaped bunches,  though  lacking  the 
shoulders  so  characteristic  of  this  variety,  and 
excellent  colour;  3rd,  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkes- 
bury Lodge,  Forest  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Taylor). 

Madresfield  C  ■  -Of  three  exhibits,  the 
best  was  from  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  and  he  was 
followed  by  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  and  the  Earl  of 
Harrington.  The  exhibits  lacked  weight  more 
than  any  other  quality. 

Any  other  Black  Grape. — There  were  as  many 
as  twelve  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  the  varieties 
shown  included  Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downes, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Col- 
mar,  and  Appley  Towers.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  two  magnificent  bunches  of  Gros 
Colmar  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Londes- 
borough,  Market  Weighton,  Vorks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C. 
McPherson).  The  individual  berries  in  this  ex- 
hibit were  quite  as  large  as  small  plums,  and 
the  ''finish"  was  perfect.  The  same  variety, 
from  the  Studley  Horticultural  College, 
Warwickshire  (warden,  Miss  M.  C.  Faithfull), 
was  awarded   the  2nd  prize  ;   but  the  3rd  prize 


went  to  two  large  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume 
shown  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Chevening 
Park,  Kent. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — Out  of  five  fxhibits, 
the  pair  of  bunches  from  the  Earl  of  Hak- 
EINGXDN  was  the  best.  The  bunches 
shapely,  and  the  berries  highly  coloured  and 
clean-skinned,  but  the  weight  was  only  mode- 
rate; 2nd,  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park, 
Ashford,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston)  ;  and  3rd, 
Major  Hibbert,  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby  (gr. 
Mr.    W.    Camm). 

Any  other  While  Grape. — The  variety  sel 
for  receiving  the  1st  prize  was  that  known  a  i 
Mrs.  Pearson,  and  it  was  shown  by  Sir  (  . 
Swinfen-Eady.  The  same  variety  obtained  th  • 
2nd  prize  for  Mr.  A.  Benson,  Upper  Gatton, 
Merstham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mancy).  Two  bunches 
of  the  large-bunched  variety  Trebbiano  were 
shown  by  W.  Maynard,  Esq.,  The  Holt,  Led- 
bury (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hyde).  The  weights  of  the 
bunches  were  given  as  111b.  lOioz.  and  101b.  loz. 

Collection  of   Hardy  Fruits. 

This  class  is  one  that  is  always  included  in 
Division  I.,  and  it  calls  for  30  dishes,  distinct, 
grown  entirely  in  the  open,  not  more  than  12 
varieties  of  Apples  or  eight  varieties  cf 
Pears  being  allowed.  There  were  three 
exhibits,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon).  The  superiority  of  the. 
exhibit  consisted  in  the  greater  weight  i  I  i 
Apples  and  Pears;  Allington  Pippin  and  Q: 
Coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  were  among  the  be  I. 
There  were  also  good  fruits  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Nuts,  and  other  fruits.    Major  Powei.i    I  '■  ■  i  i 

Park,  Birchington,  Kent,  had  a  varied 
collection  of  fruits  that  was  little  inferior  t  , 
the  one  already  referred  to.  The  3rd  prize 
was  obtained  by  Sir  Weetman  Peabson,  Bart., 
Paddockhurst,  Crawley  (gr.  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds). 
The  Apples  and  Pears  lacked  size,  but  oth,  :- 
wise  the  collection  was  most  varied,  the: :a 
being  Mulberries,  White  Bullaces,  Blackberries, 
Crabs,  Sloes,  Cobnuts,  Plums,  Raspberries, 
Morello   Cherries,    and    "Strawberry"    Grapes. 

DIVISION      II. 

For   Orchard    House    Fruit   and   Trees. 

(Open  To  Nurserymen  Only.) 

Twenty-four  feet  run  of  six  feet  tabling. — In 
tin,  ilass,  in  which  there  were  but  two  com- 
petitors, the  exhibits  were  arranged  on  tabling 
of  24  feet  by  6  feet  in  each  case ;  the  trees  at 
the  back  and  the  gathered  fruit  in  the  front. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
Their  trees  measured  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height, 
and  were  sparsely  fruited  in  most  cases.  The 
finest  fruits  en  the  trees  were,  in  the  case  cf 
Apples,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Allington  Pippin,  and  Lord  Hindlip.  The 
finest  Pears  were  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Glou 
Morceau,  and  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas. 

Of  Figs  there  were  Negro  Largo,  Brunswick, 
Nebian  D'Agen,  Black  Douro  ;  not  in  ever}'  case 
in  a  ripe  condition.  The  Apples  and  Pears 
shown  in  baskets,  and  were  among  the  finest  lor 
size  and  colouring,  clearness  of  rind  and  de- 
velopment, being  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

We  may  mention  among  Apples  of  the  culin- 
ary class  King  of  Tomkins'   County,  an  Ameri- 
can variety,  that  has  become  much  apprei 
here;   The  Queen,  Byfcrd  Wonder,  a  very  large, 
flattish  fruit  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint ;  Peasgood's- 

i   h,  very  large  and  high  in  colour;    I 
coyne's    Scarlet    Seedling,    Emperor   Alex;: 

lv  large  and  highly  coloured;  Belle  du 
Bois,  a  large  green  fruit;  Twenty-Ounce,  a 
handsome,  yellowish  fruit,  streaked  crims  n  ; 
Allington  Pippin,  a  very  handsome  variety  of 
not  over-large  size,  yellow  in  colour  where  net 
1  to  the  sun;  Roundway  Magnum  Bo- 
num,  a  prettily  striped  fruit ;  Wash 
The  Queen. 

Dessert  varieties  were  few  and  included  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  very  fine  in  size  and  the  colour 
high     I1  r    this    variety.       Plum     the     Preside. t 
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was  shown  in  fine  condition.  It  is  a  dark 
purple  oval  fruit.  Pears  were  unusually  fine, 
and  consisted  of  Beurre  Bosc,  Nouvelle  Fulvie, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  extra  large,  Doyenne  dn 
Cornice,  much  above  the  usual  size  ;  -President- 
Osmanville,  a  long,  showy  green  fruit ;  Confer- 
-ence,  Pitmaston  Duchess  in  very  superior  con- 
dition, Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  Beurre  Die], 
Durondeau,  ConseiHer  de  la  Cour,  Marie  Be- 
nuist,  some  of  them  21b.  in  weight,  and  Duchcsse 
■  I  Angouleme.  Of  culinary  varieties  we  noted 
Catillac  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  both  of 
very  large  size.  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Soxs,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts,  who  showed  trees  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  exhibitor  above 
mentioned,  and  these  more  heavily  cropped 
and  of  larger  size,  were  also  awarded  a  gold 
medal  of  equal  value.  These  lemarks 
apply  to  Pears  and  Apples  alike.  The 
Pears  included  Beurre  Fouquerav,  Doyenne  du 
-Cornice,  Conference,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Durondeau, 
Mane  Louise,  St.  Edmund,  Magnate,  several  of 
them  shown  in  duplicate.  'Ihe  varieties  of 
Pears  shown  in  baskets,  and  likewise  plums  were 
very  attractive.  We  may  mention  or"  Plums, 
Princess,  a  variety  raised  m  Messrs,  Rivers' 
nursery;  Leon  le  Clerc  de  'Laval,  Durondeau, 
Beurre  Diel,  some  of  which  were  -very  fine  fruits. 
St.  Luke,  a  ponderous  fruit  of  a  russet  tint  and 
.globular  shape;  Le  Lectier,  Magnate,  and 
Beurre  Hardy.  Of  Apples,  there  were  nice  ex- 
amples of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Gloria  Mundi,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, rather  pale  in  colour  for  orchard  house 
fruits ;  Crimson  Quoining,  Pomona,  Thomas 
Rivers,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, and  Mother.  The  Plums  shown  were  Pri- 
mate, President,  Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  Rivers' 
Orange,  and  Golden  Transparent.  These  varie- 
ties of  Plums  add  considerably  to  the  length  of 
the  season  of  Plums. 

Fruit  Grown  Entirely  Out  of  Doors. 
Twenty-four  feet  run  of  six-feet  tabling.— 1st, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
with  a  splendid  collection  set  out  in  plates,  hav- 
ing standards  beneath  them  of  various  heights. 
The  space  occupied  was  24  feet  by  C  feet.  Some 
dishes  of  Pears  were  also  shown.  For  lack  of 
space,  it  must  suffice  if  we  select  the  finest,  i.e., 
the  largest  and  best-developed  varieties,  viz., 
Royal  Jubilee,  The  Queen,  Mrs.  Barron,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Winter  Ribston 
Pippm,  Cox's  Pomona,  Mabbott's  Pcarmain, 
Stirling  Castle,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  James 
Grieve,  Warner's  King,  Wealthy,  Preston  Hall, 
Sandringham,  Lord  Derby,  Gascoyne's  Seed- 
ling, Belle  de  Boskoop,  St.  Edmund,  Chelms- 
ford Wonder,  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette, 
Reinette  Superfin,  Melon  Apple,  Bietigheimer, 
Easter  Orange,  Swedish  Reinette,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Improved,  Bow  Hill, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  &c.  The  Pears,  Beurre 
Diel,  Princess,  Fondante  de  Thiriot,  and  Marie 
Benoist  were  fine  examples.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son, 
Swanley  and  Eynsford,  with  very  superior 
fruit  arranged  pyramidally  in  flat  baskets.  Very 
fine  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling.  Gravenstein,  Summer  Quoining, 
Grenadier,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Colonel  Vaughan 
(syn.  Kentish  Pippin),  Emperor  Alexander,  War- 
ner's King,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden  Rus- 
set, Hollandbury,  The  Queen,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Schoolmaster,  Pott's  Seedling,  Atalanta,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Allington  Pippin,  Graham's  Royal 
Jubilee,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Bull's  Golden 
Reinette,  Small's  Prince  Arthur,  Melon  Apple, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  many 
more.  3rd,  J-  Cheal  &  SONS,  Crawley,  with 
varieties  of  high  tints,  if  not  over  large.  The 
place  of  honour  was  appropriately  given  to  the 
high-coloured  Sussex  Apple  Nanny,  a  good 
dessert  fruit— good  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Other  notable  varieties  were  Allington  Pippin, 
Col.  Vaughan,  Ross's  Nonpareil,  Paroquet,  Bux. 
ted  Favourite,  High  Cannons,  Eeremont  Rus- 
set, Farge,  Jubilee,  Charles  Ross,  and  The 
Queen. 

Fruit  arranged  ,•»  tables  16  feet  in1  6  fid. — The 
king's  Acre  Nurseries  Co.,  Hereford,  showed 
a  grand  lot  of  fruit  shown  in  round  baskets,  the 
highly-coloured  varieties  bem,'  v<  rv  conspicuous. 
There  were  large  fruits  obsi  r  I  of  Lady  Hen- 
niker,  Pott's  Seedling,  Jas.  Gri  ve,  Bismarck, 
British  Queen,  Beauty  "f  Kent,  Prince  Alb  it. 
Lord  Derby,  Allington  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Non- 


such, Tyler's  Kernel,  Loddington,  Newton  Won- 
der, Stirling  Castle,  Bramley's  Seedling,  King's 
Acre,  Bountiful,  Sandringham,  C.  Ross,  Sans- 
pareil,  Egremont  Russet.  The  Pears  con- 
-  sisted  of  Conference,  Huyshe's  Victoria,-  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice,  Beurre  Hardy,  '  Marie 
Louise,  Baron  de  Mello,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  (Silver-Gilt  Knightian 
Medal.)  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nur- 
series,  Bassalig,  Newport,  Mon.,  with  a  fine 
collection,  in  which  Pears  vied  in  number 
with  Apples.  In  the  size  of  the  fruits,  there 
was  nothing  to  wish  for,  although  in  colour  we 
have  seen  them  excelled  in  other  years.  The 
Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Allington  Ribston, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Tamplin  (a  bright-looking 
local  variety),  Graham's  Royal  Russet,  New 
Hawthornden,  Mere  de  Menage,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Baumann's  Reinette,  and  Lady  Hen- 
niker  were  among  the  better  kinds  of  Apples. 
Pears  were  fair  examples  of  mostly  well-known 
varieties  as  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Durondeau,  Hacon's  Incomparable  (very  good 
fruit  this,  the  only  exhibit),  Marie  Benoist,  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice  (excellent),  Chaumontelle, 
Beurre  Rouge,  Marguerite  Marillat  (the  finest  of 
the  sort  in  the  show),  Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre 
Fonqueray,  Gansel's  Bergamotte,  President,  and 
Osmanville.  (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 
3rd,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  with  a  collection  of  Apples 
and  a  few  Pears,  shown  in  shallow  bas- 
kets, the  centre  row  being  displayed  in  vase- 
like baskets  having  over  them  a  bow  covered 
with  sprays  of  red  and  white  fruited  Raspberries. 
There  were  many  splendid  dishes,  of  which  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Golden  Noble,  Gold  Medal,  Stone's, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Bismarck,  Cellini,  and  Mabbott's 
Pearmain.     (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

DIVISION    III. 
Open  to   Market  Growers  Only. 
Twelve  feet  run  of  six  feet  tabling. — In   this 
class   the   1st   prize   fell   to   Mr.   G.    H.    Dean, 
Whitehall,  Sittingbourne,  for  a  good  assortment 
of  Apples  and  Pears.     Fine  examples  of  Apples 
were    observed    in    Peasgood's    Nonsuch,    The 
Queen,   Lord  Derby,   Bismarck,   Golden   Noble, 
Worcester     Pearmain,     Lane's     Prince     Albert, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Royal  Jubilee,   Lady  Hen- 
niker,    Allington     Pippin,     Gascoyne's     Scarlet, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Rival,  and 
Kibston.     The  Pears  of  fine  form  and  size  were 
Beurre  Fonqueray,  Roi  Charles  de  Printemps  (a 
massive    fruit),    Conference,    Beurre    Bacheliei, 
Marguerite     Marillat,     Duchesse    d'Angouleme, 
Pitmaston     Duchess,     and     Beurre     Superfin. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twicken- 
ham.    The  fruit   in   this   exhibit  was   displayed 
rather  lavishly  in  boxes  and  baskets,  and  con- 
sisted   of    very    finely    developed    and    highly 
coloured    examples    of    Apples,    and    of    duller 
coloured  Pears.     The  largest  Apples  were  Mab- 
bott's   Pearmain,    Allington    Pippin,    Wealthy, 
Lord   Derby,  Wellington,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Mannington,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,      Bismarck,      Striped      Beefing,      Cox's 
Orange,    Alfriston,    Mere    de    Menage,    Jubilee, 
Warner's    King,    Barnack    Beauty,    Alexandra, 
Hormead's    Pearmain,    Chas.    Ross,    Bramley's 
Seedling.      The   Pears   shown   notable   for  clear 
skins    and    fine    development    were    Durondeau 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Cornice,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Con- 
ference, Beurre  Sterckmanns,  and  Beurre.  Bosc. 
3rd,   Hereford   Co-operative   Fruit  Grading 
Society  (manager,  W.   H.   Press),   Eign   Street, 
Hereford.     The  exhibits  in  this  case  were  shown 
in  a  carefully  graded  manner  in  boxes  holding 
three  to  four  layers  according  to  size,  with  wood, 
wool  or  soft  paper  as  packing  material.     Of  the 
varieties    shown,   we    may   name    Cox's    Orange 
Pippin,    King   of   the   Pippins,   Worcester  Pear- 
main, Annie   Elizabeth,   Ribston  Pippin,  Devon 
Reds,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Wellington,  &c. 
Small    platefuls    of    other    good    varieties    were 
shown.     The  fruits  in  the  boxes  were  packed  for 
sale   to   travel   long   distances   without   loss   or 
damage. 

Apples,  twelve  dishes  distinct — six  cooking, 
rix  dessert. — Those  who  exhibited  in  Clr»ses  17 
and  18  were  not  admissible. — 1st,  R.  M.  Cour- 
taui.d,  Esq.,  Knight's  Farm,  Colne  Engaine, 
Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  with  an  exhibit  consisting 
of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples,  viz.,  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Newton  N\ .  1 1  - 
der,     Peasgood's     Nonsuch,    Allington     Pippin, 


Lane's  Prince  Albert ;    and  dessert  fruits,   well- 
grown    and    without    blemish   of   Cox's    c  I 
Pippin,     Calville    Rouge     Precoce,     Chri 
Pearmain  and  Mannington  Pearmain. 

DIVISION  IV. 
Fruits  Grown  Entirely  in  the  Open  Ais 
(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only.) 
Twenty-four  dislies  of  Apples  in  distinct  varu- 
ties,'  sixteen  culinary,  eight  dessert.— Six  exhibits 
were  staged,  the  best  being  shown  by  Lt.-Col. 
Borton,  Cheveney,  Hunton,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J, 
Whittle).  Colour,  size,  and  quality  were  all 
good  in  this  collection.  The  front  row  was 
occupied  by  dessert  varieties— Christmas  Pear- 
main (remarkably  fine),  Mother,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  &c,  and  at  the  back 
were  splendid  examples  of  The  Queen, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Lane's  Prince  Albert' 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage 
(magnificent  fruits),  and  others.  2nd,  1< 
H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  Wm. 
Lewis),  with  equally  choice  fruits,  but  a 
trifle  smaller;  Wealthy,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  were  especially 
good.  3rd,  Mr.  Henry  Whiteley,  Marl- 
borough Road,  Saint  Marychurch,  Torquay. 

Eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  including 
twelve  culinary  and  six  dessert  varieties. — Three 
more  entries  than  in  the  preceding  class  were 
seen,  the  nine  exhibits  forming  a  very  fin.'  dis. 
play.  The  premier  place  was  taken  by  I.  (',. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring  |  •  Mr. 
F.  G.  Gerrish),  with  fruit  of  remarkabl  ,-r. 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Mote  Park,  Maid- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  W.  II.  Bacon),  followed,  and  0. 
E.  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  Summerhill,  Tonbridge, 
Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Earl),  was  awarded  the  3rd  prize 
Mr.  Williams'  best  dishes  were  (dessert) 
Wealthy,  Allington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  James  Grieve,  and  (culinary)  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Mere  de 
Menage.  Christmas  Pearmain,  Sandringham, 
and  Warner's  King  were  finely  shown  by  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel. 

_  Twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct  varieties, 
eight  culinary,  four  dessert  kinds. — Four  exhibits 
only  were  seen  in  this  smaller  class,  the  pre- 
mier collection  being  shown  by  C.  R.  Adeane, 
Esq.,  Babraham,  Cambridge  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Alder- 
man). A  magnificent  dish  of  Tyler's  Kernel 
was  seen  in  this  display,  which  also  contained 
good  examples  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Hoary  Morning.  2nd,  Rt.  Hon. 
Walter  Long,  M.P.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  with  highly-coloured 
fruits. 

Culinary  Apples. — The  best  six  dishes  of  cook- 
ing Apples  among  eight  competitors  were  shown 
by  Lt.-Col.  Borton,  Cheveney,  Hunton,  Kent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Whittle),  who  showed  verv  large 
examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois, 
Warner's  King,  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  Lord  Derby.  2nd,  Hon.  John 
Boscawen,    Perranwell,    Cornwall. 

Dessert  Apples.— The  best  half  dozen  dishe! 
of  dessert  Apples  came  from  Lt.-Col.  Bor- 
ton, and  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  won  tht 
2nd  prize.  The  premier  exhibit  contained 
hjghly-refined  examples  of  Christmas  Pearmain, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Wealthy,   &c. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  dessert  Pears. — Kentish- 
grown  fruits  shown  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
Bart.,  eclipsed  all  others,  being  larger  and  of 
remarkable  finish.  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Directeur  Hardy,  Doyenne  Boussouch, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Beurr'' 
Bosc  were,  perhaps,  the  best  examples.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  (gr.  to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Horsham),  the  writer  of  our 
weekly  calendar  on  hardy  fruits.  3rd,  Major 
Powell-Cotton,   Quex  Park,  Birchington, 

Twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct. — Tl  e 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  II.  Long,  M.F.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Strug- 
nell),  had  the  best  fruits  among  four  exhibitors, 
being  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Woburn  Park- 
Gardens,  Weybridge.  3rd,  Lt.-Col.  Borto 
Cheveney,   Hunton,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.   Whittle). 

Nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct.  —  I  ';  ■ 
only  exhibit  in  this  class  was  shown  by  F.  A. 
BEVAN,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Parr),  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Six    dishes   of    dessert   Pears.- — Five    good 
plays  were  seen  in  this  smaller  class,   the  b  -t 
being  those   shown   by    Mr.   A.    Benson,    Upper, 
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Valton,  Merstham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mancy),  who  had 
■very  large  examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
high-class  examples  of  Marie  Louise,  Duron- 
deau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  &c.  2nd,  F.  E. 
Cs  ;r.  Esq.,  Stanstead  Abbotts,  Ware  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Longhurst). 

Slewing  Pears. — Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart., 
secured  the  1st  prize  for  the  largest  fruits,  hav- 
ing the  varieties,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  General 
Todleben,  and  Catillac.  2nd,  Major  Powell- 
Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Birchington,  Kent.  3rd, 
Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  78,  East  Street,  Sitting- 
bourne. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums. 

Fcadies  grown  out  of  doors. — Although  the 
season  is  comparatively  late  for  Peaches  grown 
in  the  open,  the  half-dozen  dishes  staged  in  a 
.  class  for  a  dish  of  one  variety  of  these  fruits 
showed  that  good  Peaches  can  be,  and  are, 
grown  in  the  open.  The  dish  of  Sea  Eagle 
shown  by  C.  R.  Adeane,  Esq.,  Babraham,  I  lam- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Alderman),  was  very  fine,  and 
almost  as  good  was  the  dish  of  Lady  Palmerston 
shown  by  Lord  Hillingdon,  Uxbridee  (gr  Mr. 
A.   R.  Allan). 

Nectarines. — Two  exhibits  only  were  staged  in 
a  class  for  a  dish  of  these  fruits,  those  shown 
by  Sir  C.  Swtnfen-Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  YVey- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Lock),  and  C.  R.  Adeane, 
Esq.,  Cambridge  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Alderman),  taking 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively,  the  varieties 
being  Humboldt  and  Victoria. 

Plums. — A  class  was  provided  for  three  dishes 
of  these  fruits  grown  under  glass  ;  the  response 
was  poor,  two  competitors  only  staging.  The 
best  was  adjudged  to  be  that  shown  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrington-,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre).  His  varieties  were  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Guthrie's  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.    2nd,  Major  Powell-Cotton. 

A  class  w-as  also  provided  for  a  similar  num- 
ber of  dishes  of  Plums  grown  in  the  open. 
Major  Hibbert,  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Camm),  was  1st  with  three  excellent 
dishes  cf  Monarch,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Pond's  Seedling.  2nd,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq., 
Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Page),  with 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Brahey's  Green  Gage. 

The  best  dish  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  the  best  dish  of 
any  other  variety  of  dessert  Plums  than  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  was  shown  by  C.  H.  Berners, 
Esq.,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Messenger),  who  had  a  very  fine  dish  of  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay. 

The  best  dish  of  cooking  Plums  was  dis- 
played  by  Mr.  J.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gardens, 
Saffron  Walden,  who  had  superb  examples  of 
Monarch.  2nd,  Major  Hibbert,  with  Magnum 
Bonum. 

Cherries  and  Grapes  from  the  Open. 

The  class  for  Morello  Cherries  was  repre- 
sented by  seven  dishes,  all  generally  good,  for 
the  late  season,  but  those  shown  by  J.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  Pendley  Manor,  Tnng  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Gerrish),  w-ere  a  trille  the  largest  and 
plumpest,  and  thus  gained  the  1st  prize, 
j  A  basket  of  Grapes  from  the  open. — The  present 
has  been  a  favourable  season  lor  Grapes  in  the 
ipen,  and  the  1st  prize  basket  of  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  was  a  remarkable  exhibit.  The 
berries  were  well  ripened  and  finished,  and 
almost  as  large  as  when  grown  indoors.  It  was 
shown  by  E.  Ascherson,  Esq.,  Pett  Place, 
Charing,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Pitts),  who  also 
showed  a  basket  of  Grapes  (not  for  competition) 
from  the  open  of  most  remarkable  size  and 
quality.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  M.  Dev- 
enish,  Esq  ,  Addington  Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Smith),  for  a  basket  of  Camay  Noir. 

DIVISION    V. 

Special  District  County  Classes. 

Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only. 

These  classes,  from  which  trade  growers  were 
debarred,  were  open  to  growers  in  specially- 
named  counties,  cr  groups  of  counties,  having 
as  nearly  as  could  be  arranged  equal  clin 
and  other  conditions.  A  class  was,  in  each  case, 
provided  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  in  distinct 
varieties,  of  which  four  were  to  be  culinary  and 
two  dessert  kinds,  and  for  six  dessert  varieties 
of  Pears. 


Open  Only  to  Kent  Growers. 

This  important  fruit-growing  county  was 
awarded  a  class  to  itself.  Four  exhibits  of 
Apples  were  staged  and  two  of  Pears.  The  best 
of  the  former  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Chopping, 
Milton,  near  Sittingbourne,  who  had  large  and 
highly-coloured  fruits,  including  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Lord 
Derby,  1'easgood's  Nonsuch,  &c.  2nd,  H.  G. 
Kleinwort,  Esq.,  Merton  Park,  near  Maid- 
stone (gr.  Mr.  B.  J.  Mercer),  who  showed  a 
superb  dish  of  Annie  Elizabeth. 

The  best  Pears  were  shown  by  C.  G.  B. 
Marsham,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Edwards).  They  were  not  over  large,  but 
they  had  splendid  finish,  Durondeau,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  and  Beurre  Bachelier  being  the  pick. 
2nd,  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  78,  East  Street, 
Sittingbourne,  who  showed  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  almost  covered  with  red  colour. 

Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset, 

Devon,  and  Cosire  u  i 
These  seven  southern  counties  were  repre- 
sented by  seven  exhibits  of  Apples,  and  only 
four  of  Pears.  The  Apples  were  generally  very 
fine  produce  ;  large,  shapely,  and  well  coloured. 
The  best,  but  not  the  largest,  were  shown  by 
B.  II.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes,  Crediton  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Lock).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  had  a  very 
intense  colour,  and  Bramley's  Seedling,  Mere  de 
Menage,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  were  equally 
good.  2nd,  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield-Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Turton), 
whose  fruits  included  a  magnificent  dish  of 
Mere  de  Menage,  the  total  weight  of  the  six. 
fruits  being  71b.  14oz.  ;  the  colour  was  very 
pronounced. 

Mr.  Wingfield-Digby  reversed  positions  with 
Mr.  Hill  in  the  class  for  Pears,  showing  Duron- 
deau, Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Superftn, 
Beurre  Alexander  Lucas,  &c. 

Wilts.,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks.,  Berks., 
Beds.,  Herts.,  and  Middlesex. 
R  itbei  better  competition  was  seen  among 
these  counties,  there  being  nine  displays  of 
Apples  and  six  of  Pears.  J.  B.  Forte-,  ik, 
Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Page), 
showed  the  best  Pears,  and  Lord  Hillingdon, 
Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  was  placed  2nd, 
but  they  reversed  these  positions  in  the  class  for 
Apples.  Mr.  Fortescue  showed  a  beautiful 
half-dozen  dishes  of  Pears,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Durondeau  being 
almost  perfect  fruits.  The  best  Apples  in  the 
premier  exhibit  were  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (a 
splendid  dish;,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  the  latter  being  of  very  large 
size.  The  fruit  from  these  counties,  taken  col- 
lectively, was  of  a  high  standard  of  merit. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts., 
and  Rutland. 

These  si"  counties  sent  seven  exhibits  of 
Apples  and  the  same  number  of  Pears.  The 
premier  exhibit  of  Apples,  shown  by  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Andrews),  contained  one  of  the  best 
dishes  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  in  the  show; 
Worcester  Pearmain  was  remarkably  fine,  as  wa^ 
also  Gloria  Mundi ;  in  fact,  the  exhibit  gener- 
ally was  of  a  very  high  quality.  The  adjoining 
exhibit,  shown  by  Major  Petre,  Westw-ick 
House,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison),  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Major  Pf.tre  easily  led  in  the  class  for  Pears, 
his  examples  of  Durondeau,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  The  Conference  were  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  section.  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mes- 
senger), was  a  very  creditable  2nd. 

Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leicester, 

Notts.,   Derby,  Staffs.,  Shropshire, 

and  Cheshire. 

The  response  was  not  large  from  these  Mid- 

land  Counties,  and  only  four  exhibits  of  Apples 

and  two   of   Pears   were   seen.     Mr.    John  Lee, 

Higher    Bebington,    Cheshire,    staged    the    best 

Apples,  and  J.  Bibby,  Esq.,  Hardwicke  Grange, 

near  Shrewsburv  (gr.  Mr.  John  Taylor),  the  best 

Pears. 

Worcester,    Hereford,    Monmouth,   Glamor- 
gan, Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
Five    exhibitors    contested    in    the    class    for 
Apples,  and  the  same  number  in  that  for  Pears. 


Very  large  examples  of  these  latter  fruits  won 
ier  position  for  G.  H.  Hadfield,  F3sq., 
Moraston  House,  Ross,  Hereford  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Rich),  W.  Maynard,  Esq.,  Holt,  Ledbury  r. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hyde;,  securing  the  2nd  place  for  ripe 
fruits  of  choice  varieties.  His  dish  of  Pitmas.on 
Duchess  was  noteworthy.  Very  high  colour  ob- 
tained in  the  Apples;  some  examples  of  1 
good's  Nonsuch  were  deep  red. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford, 
who  won  the  1st  prize,  showed  a  magnificent 
dish  of  Allington  Pippin.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Facet 
Norbury,  The  Norrest,  near  Malvern. 

Welsh  Counties  Other  than  those  in  the 
Preceding  Class. 
This  proved  a  very  weak  class,  Sir  George 
Meyrick,  Bart.,  Bodorgan,  Isle  of  Anglesey  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Pilgrim),  had  the  best  in  each  section 
among  two  competitors  in  each  case. 

Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Tiiis  was  another  poorly-contested  class. 
John  Brennand,  Esq.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hathaway),  had  the  best  Apples 
and  the  best  Pears ;  his  examples  of  Charles 
Ross  Apple  were  very  fine,  as  were  those  of 
King  of  the  Pippin  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Ashton),  in  the 
2nd  prize  exhibit. 

Scotland. 

Very  few  entries  were  staged,  there  being  only 
one  of  Pears  and  four  of  Apples.  The  fruit  gen- 
erally compared  unfavourably  with  that  from 
more  southern  gardens,  but  the  dessert  Apples 
showed  no  lack  of  colour,  the  examples  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit  of  Mr. 
James  D;;ff,  Threave  Gardens,  Castle  Douglas, 
had  a  redder  tinge  than  many  from   K 

Ireland. 

The  only  exhibit  of  any  importance  from  Ire- 
land was  tho  collection  of  Apples  shown  by 
Clement  R.  Broad,  Esq.,  Aghern,  Conna,  co. 
Cork,  Ireland.  Grand  fruits  of  Allington  Pip- 
pin and  Charles  Ross  averaged  quite  half-a- 
pound  each,  and  they  had  splendid  finish. 
Bramley's  Seedling  was  also  a  fine  dish. 

W.  M,  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  Borris,  co.  Cork, 
showed  the  only  exhibit  of  Pears,  and  the 
quality  was  but  mediocre. 

Single  Dish  Classes. 
Apples. 
Dessert  varieties. — The  best  dish  of  Adams' 
Pearmain  among  fifteen  was  shown  by  B.  H. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Newccmbes,  Crediton  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Lock).  Allington  Pippin:  Very  large  fruits, 
shown  by  Major  Petre,  Westwick  House,  Nor- 
wich (gr.  Mr.  G.  D.  Davison),  won  among  nine- 
teen. American  Mother:  Highly-coloured  fruits 
shown  by  D.  J.  B.  Wingfield-Digby,  Esq.,  se. 
cured  the  1st  prize.  Blenheim  Pippin :  This  old 
favourite  variety  was  shown  by  thirty-two 
growers ;  some  were  quite  green,  others  bright 
red.  The  best  were  small,  but  exquisitely 
finished  fruits  shown  by  H.  G.  Kleinwort, 
Esq.,  Wierton  Park,  near  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr. 
B.  J.  Mercer).  Clay  gate  Pearmain:  The  best  of 
six  dishes  was  that  shown  by  G.  H.  Hadfield, 
Esq.,  Moraston  House,  Ross  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Rick). 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin :  Thirty-three  dishes  of 
this  variety  were  seen,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bound),  tak- 
ing the  1st  prize  with  large,  highly-coloured 
fruits.  Duke  of  Devonshire :  The  best  dish  cf 
this  variety  was  shown  by  Hon.  John  Bos- 
cawen,  Perranwell,  Cornwall.  Egremont  Pus- 
set:  Mr.  John  Lee,  Higher  Bebington,  Che- 
shire, won  with  the  largest  specimens  among  ten 
exhibits.  The  Houblon:  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  J. P., 
Whitehall.  Sittingbourne,  had  the  best  dish  of 
two.  James  Grieve :  The  best  dish  of  this 
variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting, 
Creden  Hill,  Hereford.  King  of  the  Pippins: 
Jeremiah  Coi.max,  Esq.,  showed  the  best  dish 
among  twenty-six.  King  of  Tompkins'  County: 
By  far  the  best  dish  was  that  staged  by  John 
Brennand,  Esq.,  Thirsk  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hath- 
away). Lord  Hindiip:  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick, 
Caradoc,  Ross,  Hereford,  w-as  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  Margil :  Fifteen  dishes  were  staged,  the 
differences  seen  being  remarkable,  Lord  Hil- 
lingdon, Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  .Ulan),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  Ross  Nonpareil:  B.  H. 
Hill,   I  liton,  had  the  best  dish  among 
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two.  Scarlet  Nonpareil :  The  largest  fruits  were 
shown  by  the  Dowager  Lady  HillincijOn,  Wil- 
derness, Sevenoaks,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton), 
and  these  were  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Culinary  varieties. — Alfriston:  The  best  dish 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams,  Pen- 
calenick,  Truro.  Annie  Elizabeth:  A  very 
excellent  dish  shown  by  W/ngfield-DigbJ, 
Esq.,  Dorset,  took  premier  honours.  Beauty 
of  Kent:  IS.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton, 
had  the  best  dish  of  this  variety.  Bismarck : 
Mr.  H.  H.  Williams,  Truro,  won  among  a 
riczen  exhibitors.  Blenheim  Pippin:  Twenty- 
e.ght  exhibits  were  seen,  size  and  colour  secur- 
ing for  H.  G.  Klei.nwort,  Esq.,  Wierton 
11  i  se,  near  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr.  B.  J.  Mercer), 
the  1st  prize.  Bra/nicy's  Seedling:  A  beautiful 
class  ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Crediton,  won 
out  of  fourteen  entrants.  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling:  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Surrey,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  this  variety 
having  fine  fruits,  Emperor  Alexander: 
The  best  were  shown  by  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq., 
Crediton.  Gascoyne's  Scarlet:  Mr.  Hill  wa.s 
again  1st.  Golden  A'oble:  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams, 
Pencalenick,  Truro,  won  with  deeply-coloured 
fruits.  Grenadier :  Mr.  John  Lee,  Cheshire, 
had  the  best  dish  among  four.  Ilormc.ad  Pear- 
main  :  The  1st  prize  was  easily  secured  by  G. 
H.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Moraston  House,  Ross, 
Hereford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Rick).  Lane's  Prince 
Albert:  This  beautiful  variety  was  well  shown 
by  twenty-one  growers,  the  1st  prize  going  ti>  D". 
|  B.  YVixgfield-Dicby,  Esq-.  Lord  Der.by :  Mr. 
John  Lee,  Cheshire,  won  for  large  fruits.  Mere 
J:  Menage:  The  last-named  exhibitor  also 
st  iged  the  best  of  this  variety.  Newton 
Wonder:  Two  classes  were  provided  for 
this  variety,  one  open  to  northern  and  the 
other  to  southern  growers.  G.  J.  GklBlSLE,  Esq., 
Henlow  Grange,  Biggleswade  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Car- 
lisle), won  in  the  former,  and  Mr  YVingfield- 
Digbv  in  the  latter  section.  Peasgood's  Nonsuit)  : 
Chas.  O.  Walter,  Esq.,  Ickleton  House,  Wan- 
tage, Berks,  witli  a  magnificent  dish  of  fruits, 
secured  the  1st  prize.  Potts'  Seedling:  1st, 
1'.  J.  B.  WlNGFlELD-DlGBY,  Esq.  Stirling 
Castle:  1st,  Mr.  R.  Whiting,  Hereford.  Tower 
of  G'amis :  The  best  of  nine  dishes  was 
shown  by  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Cheven- 
ipg  Park,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Sutton). 
Warner's  Ivmg :  Mr.  E.  \V.  Caddick,  Ross, 
Hereford,  showed  the.  best  dish  among  a  dozen. 
Mr.  Wingfield-Digby  showed  the  best  dish  of 
any  other  variety  than  those  named,  selecting 
Hollandbury   for   this   purpose. 

Dessert   Pears 

Biuret  .iiexander  Lucas  :  1st,  F.  J.  B.  YVlNG- 
Fielli-Dighy,  Esq.  Bcurre  Hardy  :  Mrs.  St.  V. 
Ames,  Westbury-on-Trym  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ban- 
nister), had  the  best  dish  -among  thirteen. 
Beurre  Superfih':  1st  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Wingfi^ld-Digby,  with  very  fine  mellow-look- 
ing fruits.  (  ifarles  lirm-,1:  1st;  Lord  Poi.tt- 
MORE,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter  (gr.-  Mr.  T.  II. 
Slade).  Comic  de  /.amy:  ].  T.  <  11ARLESWORTH, 
Esq.,  Nuffield,  Surrey  (gr".  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert) 
won  with  large  fruits.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  :  Of 
fifteen  dishes,  the  best  was  that  shown  bv  Air. 
Wingfield-Digby:  Durondcqit:  A  very  hand- 
some class,  in  which  F.  E.  Croft,  Esq., 
Stanstead  Abbots,  Ware  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Long- 
hurst),  was  easily  1st.  F.mi'.e  d'Htyst : 
The  premier  dish  was  shown  by  Col. 
lion.  ('.  Hakbord,  C.unton  Park,  Norwich  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Allan).  Glou  Morceau :  1st,  Maj'ir 
Petre,  Norwich.  Josephine  di  Miiims:  The 
best  examples  were  shown  bv  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Wilton  House,  Salisbury  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Chalhs).  Le  Ltctier :  The  smallest  but  best 
finished  fruits  shown  by  J.  B.  FortbsCUE,  Esq., 
Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mi.  ( '.  Page),  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  Louise  Sonne  of  Jersey: 
1st,  Col.  Sandford,  Chipley  Park,  Wellington, 
Somerset  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Kidiey),  among  14  en- 
trants. Mane  Louise:  1st,  Col.  lion.  C.  Har- 
bord.  Nouvelle  Fulvie:  1st,  Mr.  Wingfield- 
Digby.  Pitmaston  Duchess:  Thirteen  dishes 
w  ere  staged  ;  the  largest  and  rip<  ^t  were  shown 
by  A.  P.  Brandt,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletching- 
!i  .  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Parks),  and  these  were 
given  tin  1st  prize.  President  5  :rab$ :  1st,  Col. 
II.  ('.  HARBORD.  Thompson  :  1st,  Mr.  YViNG- 
fiei.d-Dighy,  among  three.  Winter  ffelis  :  A 
well-contested  class,  ten  dishes  being  staged, 
the  bc^t  by   Major  Petre,  Norwich. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  9.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow ; 
Messrs.  G.  Massee,  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.  J.  Baker, 
K.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  H.  Hooper, 
G.  S.  Saunders,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec). 

The  Late  Prof.  Marshall  Ward.— -The  follow, 
ing  letter  from  Mrs.  Ward  to  the  Chairman  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
minutes: — "Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  gratitude  of  my- 
self and  my  children  for  their  kind  sympathy 
and  appreciation.  Such  an  honour  truly  reflects 
the  esteem  in  which  my  dear  husband  was  held 
by  his  colleagues,  and  we  greatly  prize  the  ex- 
pression of  it  from  your  society.  Permit  me 
also  to  convey  our  thanks  to  you  personally  as 
chairman." 

Blisters  on  Pear  Leaves. — Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders 
reported  that  the  blisters  on  the  Pear  leaves 
from  Ulverston,  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
the  work  of  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth, 
one  of  the  Tineinae,  which  burrows  between  the 
skins  of  the  leaves,  feeding  on  the  parenchyma 
cf  the  leaf.  The  insect  pupates  in  the  soil.  Re- 
moving the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  2' inches 
and  burning  or  burying  it  deeply  would  prob- 
ably prevent  the  tree  from  being  attacked  again 
next  year.  If  the  tree  is  infested  next  season, 
the  affected  leaves  should  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  the  attack  is  noticed;  spraying  would  not  De 
of  any  use. 

Imper  ficlly-f  armed  Acorns. — Mr.  Saunders 
showed  some  Acorns  in  which  the  growth  had 
evidently  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage.  They 
were  from  Quercus  rubra.  No  member  present 
knew  whether  the  species  produced  perfect  fruit 
in  this  country,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  ar- 
.rest  of  growth  was  due  to  uncongenial  climatal 
conditions. 

Intoxication  of  Bees. — Mr.  Saunders  also 
showed  some  bees,  received  from  a  correspon- 
dent, which  had  become  stupefied  while  search- 
ing for  nectar  in  the  flowers  of  Kniphofia.  They 
had  been  unable  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
tube  of  the  flower  and  so  had  perished.  Other 
bees  and  wasps  had  obtained  the  nectar  through 
holes  at  the  base  of  the  floral  tube,  ami  had 
likewise  become  stupefied,  and  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  but,  gradually  recovering,  ultimately 
quite  revived.  Mr.  Massee  said  he  had  frequently 
noticed  the  same  thing  at  Kew,  and  had  also 
seen  the  wasps  eat  their  way  out  of  the  tube 
,  after  being  imprisoned,  but  had  never  observed 
bees  doing  this. 

Auniuim  on  Abies. — Mr.  Sunders  showed 
leaves  of  Abies  Pirjsapo  having  numerous  aecidia 
•  of  the  fungus  formerly  known  as  ^Ecidium 
pseudo-columnare,  the  white  pseudo-peridia  of 
which  occur  in  two  rows  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  affected  leaves,  which  are  somewhat 
paler  than  the  healthy  ones,  and  stand  like  little 
cups  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  teleu- 
tcspore  stage  is  known  as  Mehcmpsora  Gcepper- 
tiana. 

Bulbils  on  Horscradisii. — Rev.  Prof.  Henslow 
.showed  an  inflorescence  of  Horseradish  with 
abortive  flowers,  and  upon  which  were  numerous 
bulbils  replacing  the  flowers. 

Cleistogamous  Flowers. — He  also  showed  run- 
ners of  Viola  which  had  during  the  summer 
produced  cleistogamous  flowers  only,  but  which 
were  now  bearing  normal  flowers,  thus  bearing 
out  the  observation  lie  had  before  made  that 
the  production  of  cleistogamous  flowers  was 
largely  clue  to  climatal  conditions. — (Origin 
"Floral  Structures,"  p.  2G2.) 

"Grit"  in  Apples  and  Pears. — Adverting  to 
this  subject,  which  formed  the  text  of  a  commu- 
nication at  the  last  meeting,  Prof.  Henslow 
said  :  "  The  theoretical  origin  of  grit  I  would 
attribute  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  '  stone  ' 
of  such  a  fruit  as  that  of  Crataegus.  In  the 
formation  of  an  '  inferior  '  ovary  by  the  fusion 
with  the  ovary  of  a  receptacular  tube  (calyx  tube), 
the  interior  epidermis  of  the  tube  (as  in  Prunus), 
anil  the  exterior  one  of  the  ovary,  are  totally 
arrested  ;  so  that  the  central  parenchymatous 
tissues  of  both  are  fused  into  one  common  layer, 
the  '  pseudecarp.'  In  forming  the  fruit  of  the 
Pear  or  Apple  there  is  no  true  epidermis  inside 
the  ovary  cells  ;  but  the  core  consists  of  two 
fibrous  layers  confluent  with  the  external  pa- 
renchyma.    If  there  be  a  stone  as  in  haws,  this 


is  usually  described  (as  is  also  a  cartilaginous 
core)  as  the  endocarp.  As,  however,  there  is. 
now  no  true  mesocarp,  and  the  stone  is  only 
lined  with  a  thin  fibrous  layer,  I  would  regard 
this  latter  as  the  homologue  of  the  core  of  a 
Pear  from  which  the  stone  is  gone.  As  this  is 
produced  by  the  formative  tissue  of  the  pseudo- 
carp  (which  is  continuous  from  the  core  to  the 
epidermis),  it  might  be  either  carpellary  or 
axial;   as  'grit'  it  may  be  found  anywhere. 

"Another  suggestion  in  support  of  the  theory 
arises  from  affinities.  The  tribe  Pomeae  has 
nine  genera;  five  have  stone  fruits,  three  have 
berries  ;  one,  Pyrus,  has  '  a  cartilaginous,  very 
rarely  a  crustaceous  or  bony  endocarp  ' — (Ben- 
tham  and  Hookerl.  Hence  the  stone-fruit 
genera  form  the  majority  and  probably  the  an- 
cestral condition  ;  but  the  stone,  or  sclerenchy- 
matous  cellular  tissue,  being  more  or  less  ar- 
rested, has  given  rise  to  the  baccate  instead  of 
a  drupaceous  fruit,  and  to  a  cartilaginous  m  r 
If  we  turn  to  the  tribe  Poterieae,  of  the  ten 
genera  included  in  it  at  least  four  have  an  '  in- 
durated '  receptacular  tube  ;  while  that  of  Mar- 
gyricarpus  is  described  as  '  coriaceous  or  nucu- 
mentaceous  ' ;  and  of  Bencomia  it  is  said  '  the 
achenes  are  "closely  invested"  (arete  concreta) 
by  the  globose  calyx  tube  into  a  drupe  with  a 
somewhat  bony  stone  (putamine  subosseo).'  If, 
now  the  tube  of  the  Plum  should  ever  become 
concrescent  with  the  ovary,  we  should  know 
that  the  stone  was  of  a  carpellary  nature.  But, 
if  the  tube  were  similarly  fused  in  Bencomia, 
we  should  be  wrong  if  it  were  equally  referred 
to  the  ovary." 

Beetles  in  Beech. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a 
piece  of  copper  Beech  wood  much  bored  by 
beetLs,  together  with  specimens  of  the  beetles, 
upon  which  Mr.  Saunders  will  report  at  the 
next  meeting  (see  page  284). 

Potato  perforated  by  Twitch. — Dr.  MASTERS 
also  showed  a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity, 
which  is  frequently  met  with.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  whether  the  perforation  was 
due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  an  enzyme  from 
the  tip  of  the  Twitch  rhizome  or  merely  to  me- 
chanical pressure  of  the  growing  shoot  of  the 
grass. 

Galls  on  Salix  alba. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  a  branch  of  the  white  Willow,  in  which 
all  the  buds  had  become  aborted,  and  produced 
masses  of  small  leaves,  probably  through  the 
attacks  of   a  mite. 

Fascia/ion. — He  also  showed  a  specimen  of 
Daphne  Laureola  very  much  fasciated,  and  hay- 
ing very  small  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  green  Cockscomb.  - 

Apples  and  Pears  Diseased. — Apples  and  Pears 
attacked  by  Fusicladium  were  sent  from  Chig- 
weil.  The  Apple  had  very  numerous  spots  just 
below  the  skin,  but  the  cracks  and  roughnesses 
usually  associated  with  Fusicladium  were  not 
apparent.       

GARDENERS'    DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL.  -  An  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent  by  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
association  at  the  Church  House,  Beckenham,  on  October  1&, 
when  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  "Cooinbe 
House  Gardens."  The  lecturer  gave  many  beautiful  lantern 
views,  taken  both  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  glass-houses, 
especially  beautiful  being  the  spring  and  rock  gardens. 

HOYLAKE,  WEST  KIRBY,  CHESHIRE,  AND 
DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.-The  first  of  a  series 
of  lectures  in  connection  with  this  society  was  delivered 
before  a  largely  attended  meeting  in  the  Tynwald  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  4th  Inst.,  by  Mr.  R.  Home,  of 
Dawpool,  the  subject  being  "  The  Supplying  of  Cut 
Flowers."  The  chair  was  occupied  by  H.  J.  Falk,  Ksq., 
M.A.  Mr.  Home  described  the  best  and  most  suitable 
subjects  or  species  of  flowers  for  personal,  domestic, 
and  ecclesiastical  decorations.  Mr.  Home  dealt  fully  with 
each  subject,  describing  the  origin,  dates  of  importation,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  names  of  each  plant,  giving  the 
different  times  of  their  flowering,  the  growing  and  n 
seasons,  the  application  of  manures,  &c.  He  also  si 
how  and  when  to  cut  the  flowers  to  last  the  longest  time  in 
water.  He  concluded  his  lecture  with  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata.    A.  P. 

EGHAM   AND   DISTRICT   GARDENERS'.-The 
first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this  societv  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  3,  Mr.  A.  Sturt  in  the  chair.  Alargenum- 
berof  members  were  present  to  hear  Dr.  Russell,  D.Sc  ,from 
Wye  College,  give  a  lecture  on  manures.     The  le<  tun 
menced  by  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  manure  and 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  methods  of  applying  in 
tn  the  <;oil  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  dav.      I 
mammal  substances  dealt  with  were  nitrogen,  potash,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  and   lime.     The  lecturer  explained  how 
and    where   these   manures   were    obtained,   how   tin 
assimilated  by  the  plants  and  the  best  kinds  for  the  a 
ent  soils.     The  lecturer  pointed  to  the  great  value  ot   a 
ing  lime  to  soils  in  which  this  element  is  deficient.      1  Ins 
lecture  is  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  on  manure-  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Surrey  Education  Commuted 

T.J.  ir. 
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CHEQUERS    COURT,   BUCKS. 

CHEQUERS  PARK,  the  residence  of  T.  M. 
Clutterbuck,  Esq.,  is  charmingly  situated 
in   Lhe  centre  of  Buckinghamshire,   some 

three  miles  from  the  small  but  ancient 
town— once  a  parliamentary  borough — of  V. 
iver,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  county 
town  of  Aylesbury.  The  park  consists  of 
about  one  thousand  acres,  and  comprises 
hills  that  attain  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  mountains,  with  sheltered  valleys  and 
romantic  walks.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
park  at  Great  Kimble  stands  a  pictur- 
esque     lodge      covered      with      creepers      and 

,  the  ornamental  brickwork  and  twisted 
chimneys  testifying  to  it-  antiquity.  The  drive, 
as  it  rises  from  the  lower  ground  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  in  a  slight  indentation  in  which 
the  mansion  is  situated,  follows  a  circuitous 
route  to  avoid  the  steepest  gradients,  and 
glimpses  of  magnificent  but  constantly  varying 
scenery  are  obtained.  At  one  moment  the 
lower,  richly-wooded  slopes,  then  the  severer 
outlines  of  the  hills,  with  small  trees  stunted 
and  gnarled  by  the  fierce  easterly  winds  that  in 
spring  and  winter  oft-time.,  rush  through  the 
defiles.  Chequers  Court  is  a  fine  Elizabethan 
red-brick  structure,  the  colour  cf  the  bricks 
being  tcned  to  that  delightful  neutral  tint  that 
age  only  can  produce.      It  was  once  sun. 


by  a  moat — a  portion  of  which  remains — for 
were  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds notorious  for  their  outlawry?  and  the  place- 
needed  protection.  A  prison  chamber  is  still 
in  existence,  where,  no  doubt,  evil-doers  were 
consigned  whilst  awaiting  their  removal  to  the 
county  jail.  The  house  also  possesses  great  his- 
torical interest  as  being  frequently  the  residence 
of  the  Cieat  Protect  i.  whose  fifth  dai 
married,  as  her  second  husband.  Sir  J.  Russell, 
whi  -e  descendants  are  still  the  owners  of  the 
estate.  From  whatever  aspect  viewed,  the 
mansion  pre-  nts  an  interesting  appearance. 
though  tin  portion  facing  south  is  the  most 
imposing  in  appearance.  The  family  es- 
cutchcon  aii -ins  the  wall,  the  striking  motto, 
"Justicia  tenax,"  being  engraved  in  letters 
of  stone.  Covering  the  lower  parts  of  the 
wall  i-    ami    plants    entirely    in    har- 

mony with  the  architectural  features — good 
specimens  of  Wistaria,  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine, 
Provence  Roses  Rosa  devoniensis,  the  pretty 
Reve  d'Or  Rose,  with  others.  Facing  to  the 
south  is  the  lawn,  the  i      iprising  which  is 

in  that  splendid  condition  often  met  with  on 
old  English  i  tates.  The  severity  of  the  lawn 
is  relieved  by  groups  of  pillar  Roses  "f  the 
usual  i  limbing  varieties,  while  a  portion  of  the 
greensward  i-  broken  up  to  form  a  garden  that 
i-  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  A  fountain  and 
basin  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  centr<  i  ' 
i eensward,  in  vim  h  are  sorrn  ch  io  \'\  m- 
phaeas  and  other  aquatic  plants.  I  mil  I 
forget  to  mi  in  that  her-  are  the  remains  of 
a  gigantii  i  lm  .  sociated  with  the  name  .,i 
King  The    trunk    is    but    a    few    feet 

high,  tli  mgh  a  slight  I  il  testifies  t     its 

vitality.     The    lai  ..lies    fill    some    tv 

hundred    years    since,    and    from    a    portion    of 
these  a   splendid   cabinet   w-as   made.     A 
ment  at   the   time  the  limb-  fell  the 

trunk  of  the  tree  was  117  feet  in  circumfen 
Near  the  tree  is  a  good  specimen  of  Liriodendron 
tulipiferum,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  wa- 
in full  flower,  as  was  also  the  herb.. 
border  on  the  north  of  the  man 
Against  a  background  of  Lilacs  was  a 
long  line  of  intensely  blue  Delphiniums,  and  in 
front  Iceland  Poppies,  Japanese  Iris,  I'm 
Pampas  Grass,  I. ilium  candidum,  Hollyhocks, 
Helianthemums,  a  good  selection  of  Sweet  Wil- 
lian  -  i  Pink  Beauty  being  especially  noticeable), 
Antirrhinum.,  Fra.ni  las,  Eryngium  amethysti- 
num,  Spiraea  astilboides,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
and  many  other  subjects.  In  the  vicinity  are 
fine  specimens  of  ancient  Yews,  in  age  no  doubt 
contemporaneous  with,  or  even  older  than,  the 
mansion,  also  some  splendid  specimens  of 
Crataegus.  The  trunk  of  one  specimen  of  Cra- 
taegus orientalis  measured  4  feet  4  inches  in  cir- 
cumference3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree 
was  -~i  feet  high  ;  while  another  of  t  Irataegus  punc- 
tata measured  no  less  than  5  feet  6  inches  round 
trunk,  and  till  recently  covered  an  area  of 
32  feet.  Unfortunately,  the  branches  broke  in 
spite  of  supports,  though  healthy-looking 
growth  is  springing  fr-  im  the  b 

Before  describing  the  garden  and  the  park,  I 
will  briefly  indicate  the  treasures  the  Court  con- 
tains. The  state  apartments  are  spacious,  with 
groined  ceilings,  carvings,  and  galleries,  the 
light  being  admitted  through  stained  glass  win- 
dows exhibiting  armorial  bearings  and  other 
heraldic  designs,  on  the -walls  being  the  family 
portraits,  some  by  eminent  painters  :  ecclesias- 
tics and  warriors,  fair  ladies  and  gallant  gentle- 
men, the  two  most  important  being  those  of 
Oliver  Cromwell — one  when  he  was  in  his 
prime,  the  other  when  a  child.  On  the  walls, 
too,  are  placed  flags  and  banners,  many  of 
which  have  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  interest 


The  cabinets,  armour,  clocks,  fireplaces,  dog- 
irons,  &c,  would  delight  a  connoisseur. 

The  locality  appears  to  be  suitable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Rose.  I  noted  in  the  rosary 
good  specimens  of  the  varieties  Marquise  Litta, 
:  1  ■'.  Ike-tone,  Mdme.  Victor  Verdier, 
1  "ran  Karl  Druschki,  Papa  Gontier,  Senateur 
,  Caroline  Testout,  Mdme.  Abel  Chate- 
iKiy,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mrs,  John  Laing,  Bessie 
Brown,    Killarney,    and    main    others. 

The  rockery  is  picturesque,  and  must  be  a 
beautiful  object  nearly  the  whole  year.  In  the 
i  i  n-h  Narcissi,  Primulas,  &c,  while 
later  are  to  be  found  splendid  specimens  ot 
Osmunda  regalis,  many  indigenous  Ferns,  a 
good  el.  tion  of  Sedums  and  Campanulas,  Hy- 
pericums, Bambusas.  while  Tropaeolums,  and 
tin   old  Dundee  Rambler  Rose  ream  at  will. 

In  the  vineries  the  Grapes  looked  healthy 
mid  were  bearing  good  crops  ;  the  varieties  prin- 
cipally grown  are  Black  Alicante,  Black  Ham- 
mid  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Melons  looked 
well,  and  were  of  good  size  and  well  netted,  the 
affording  the  largest  quantity  of  fruit 
being  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Cucumber  plants  in 
-  were  well  fruited,  Sutton's  Matchless 
remarkably  prolific. 

Thegreenh  i  lined  a  magnificent  display 

of  Begonias,  Streptocarpus,  Achimenes,  Liliums^ 

Stephanotis,      Plumbago     capensis,      Fuchsias, 

Z.nal   Pelargoniums,   and  many  other  subjects. 

There    was   also   a   small   but   choice   collection 

I'    inir  iluiims,  and  other  Orchids. 

The  plants  appeared  very  healthy.  In  the  fernery 

'    specimens   of   Adiantum    and   other 

I     i  ns,     Dracaenas,     Palms,     Asparagus 

Sprengeri  and  A.  decumbens,  Hoya,  &c. 

On  proceeding  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens.  I  was  shown  a  handsome  Box  hedge 
4  feet  through  On  the  walls  enclosing  the 
gardens  hung  fair  crops  of  Early  Rivers, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Royal  George  Peai  hes, 
also  a  good  crop  of  White  Heart,  May 
Duke,  and  Morello  Cherries.  Pears  were  also 
doing  very  well,  the  varieties  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  appearing  best.  The  j\pple 
trees  have  als  i  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit, 
ill  ugh  the  trees  suffered  from  the  inclement 
lit  bush  fruit,  Currants,  both  red  and 
black,  were  bearing  a  remarkable  crop,  the 
variety  Magnum  Bonum  especially ;  also  Rasp- 
berries, while  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  an 
abundance  of  Cob  nuts.  Strawberries  (Waterloo, 
Royal  S  ivereign,  and  President)  had  borne  ex- 
cellent crops.     Gooseberries  had  not  done  well. 

The  vegetables  also  appeared  in  the  best  con- 
dition. In  the  vegetable  garden  stood  an  old- 
world  picturesque  retreat  yclept  the  Shepherd's 
.  reminiscent  of  a  time  when  poets  sang 
of  the  delights  of  country  life,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  masqueraded  as  "  gentle  "  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.  Here,  too,  was  a  number 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  in  pots, 
full  of  promise  of  beauty  for  the  autumn  and 
early  winter. 

To  the  lover  of  trees  the  park  affords  endless 
pleasure.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  Beeches  are  of  great  height,  the  trunks 
and  principal  branches  being  of  massive  size, 
and  covering  an  unusual  amount  of  space. 
Limes,  too,  grow  in  profusion,  and,  being  in  full 
bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  atmosphere 
was  laden  with  their  perfume.  An  avenue  of 
fine  specimens  of  Limes  was  indeed  a  feature  of 
the  landscape.  There  was  also  a  handsome 
avenue  of  Walnut  trees.  The  timber  on  the  estate 
consisted  principally,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
of  Elms,  Oak,  Pines,  Weeping  Beech,  Syca- 
more, Laburnum,  Lilac,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Cop- 
per Beech,  Cedars,  Hollies  in  variety,  £c, 
Planes ;  Hazels,  Dogwood,  Brambles,  Honey- 
suckle,  Seringas,   &c,  formed  the  undergrowth. 
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Wild  Strawberries  were  growing,  and  are  to  be 
gathered  in  their  season  by  the  million,  while  in 
spring-time  Primroses,  sheets  of  Bluebells  and 
Anemones  cover  the  ground.  A  great  feature  is 
the  size  to  which  the  Box  trees  attain.  These 
average  from  10  to  14  feet  in  height,  with  a  girth 
of  some  15  inches.  In  the  hollows  and  damper 
portions  of  the  woods  an  admirer  of  Mosses 
could  gather  an  interesting  collection.  The 
park  is  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  while  squirrels, 
rabbits  and  foxes  also  abound. 

The  unrivalled  views  both  from  the  valleys 
and  summits  of  the  hills  form  a  unique  feature 
of  the  estate;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  fairer  scenes  in  this  beautiful  island 
of  ours.  Standing  on  Baccombe  Hill  (on  which 
the  beacon  fires  were  of  yore  kindled  to  apprise 
the  immediate  countryside  of  the  occurrence  of 
significant  events,  or  to  form  a  link  in  the  trans- 
mission of  news  of  national  importance),  the 
summit  golden  with  Stonecrop,  Sedum  acre, 
and  fragrant  with   Wild   Thyme  ;    on   the   right 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

CYMBIDIUM  ERYTHROSTYLUM  (ROLFE). 

The  illustration  at  fig.  Ho  represents  a  flower 
of  this  beautiful  Cymbidium,  which  was  im- 
ported from  Annam  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
through  their  collector  Micholitz,  and  which 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  cultivation  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  last 
year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  October  9 
last,  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
the  plant,  a  noble  specimen  of  which,  with  two 
spikes  of  five  flowers  each,  one  of  six  and  one 
of  seven  flowers,  was  shown  by  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Davis),  and  a  smaller  plant  of  it  by  J. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr. 
Mr.  Whitelegge). 

Cymbidium  erythrostylum  is  a  valued  acquisi- 
tion, its  slender  arching  leaves  constituting  it  a 


Fig.  ii< 


-CYMBIDIUM    EKVTHKOS'IVLUM. 


Coombe  Hill,  between  900  and  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  erected 
the  monument,  in  view  of  half  a  county,  to  the 
men  of  Bucks  who  jeopardised  and  lost  their  lives 
in  the  late  Boer  war  ;  to  the  lett,  hill  succeeding 
hill,  on  one  of  which  is  Wbiteleafe  Cross,  formed 
by  the  exposure  of  the  chalk  substratum,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  an- 
tiquity. The  hill  on  which  we  stood  for  half  its 
height  is  clothed  with  magnificent  English  forest 
trees  rising  out  of  an  underwood  of  Box,  while 
beyond  stretches  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  thirty 
miles  in  breadth,  the  old  county  town  indicated 
hut  by  a  mist,  while  the  church  tower  appears 
as  a  shadow.  In  front  for  some  distance  the 
fields  are  marked  by  hedgerows  like  a  map,  then 
all  is  merged,  and  the  eyes  wander  on  till  they 
rest  on  the  hills  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Vale,  and  still  others  are  to  be  discerned 
in  the  misty  beyond,  yet  with  no  obstruction  be- 
tween Baccombe  Hill  and  the  western  seas. 

The  gardens  aie  under  the  care  o'f  Mr.  E.  F. 
Thorne,  who  must  be  congratulated  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  department.     R.  T.  Heskelh. 


graceful  plant,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  and  its 
flowers,  in  point  of  beauty,  rank  with  the  best  of 
the  genus.  The  blooms  are  white,  with  a  slight 
pink  tint,  and  a  few  obscure  pink  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  The  lip  is  yellowish,  with 
red-purple  lines,  and  the  column  crimson. 

L^LIO-CATTLEYA  EXONIENSIS. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  well-known  hybrid 
is  now  in  bloom  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  col- 
lection at  Burford.  The  plant  is  part  of  the 
original  specimen  which  first  flowered  with 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  in  1866,  being  pur- 
chased from  them  ten  years  later.  The  plant  at 
Burford  has  52  pseudo-bulbs,  each  of  which  is 
carrying  a  fine  healthy  leaf.  There  are  nine 
leading  growths,  four  of  which  are  now  flower- 
ing,  three  have  recently  bloomed,  and  the  re- 
maining two  have  flower-spikes  just  pushing 
through.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  fine  hybrids  which  have 
been  raised  of  late  years,  L.  c.  exoniensis  x  is 
still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  In  one 
of  the  warmest  houses  at  Burford  a  side  stage  is 
filled  with  about  80  plants  of  the  bright  cinna- 


bar-scarlet flowered  Habenaria  pusilla  (mili. 
taris).  Every  plant  has  produced  a  flower-spike, 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  especially  the 
dwarfer  varieties,  having  exceptionally  large 
heads  of  bloom.  Arranged  with  them  are  several 
plants  of  the  flesh-coloured  H.  carnea,  the  pure 
white  H.  Susanna?,  and  the  curious  but  interest- 
ing H.  longibracteata,  which  altogether  make  a 
very  charming  display.  These  Habenarias  are 
well  worthy  of  attention  as  amateur's  Orchids, 
and  it  is  surprising  they  are  not  more  exten- 
sively cultivated.     W .  H.  W . 


COLONIAL    NOTE. 

CEYLON  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 
From  the  official  report  for  1905  we  learn 
that  great  improvements  were  made  at  Fera- 
deniya  in  1905,  chiefly  by  tbe  opening  up  of  the 
land  east  of  the  fernery  to  extend  tbe  flower 
garden.  This  work  has  been  projected  for  years, 
but,  owing  to  the  presence  on  the  land  of 
unique  specimens,  has  not  been  previously  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  The  east  drive  has 
been  closed  from  the  fernery  to  the  Royal  Palm 
avenue,  and  a  driving  road  opened  in  its  place 
down  the  Palmyra  avenue.  The  land  east  of  the 
fernery  up  to  the  Bat  drive  has  been  partly  laid 
out  with  walks  and  flower  beds.  It  is  intends-! 
to  still  further  extend  the  flower  garden  here  in 

1906.  "; 

The  branch  garden  at  Badulla  was  closed  in 
February,  and  that  at  Anuradhapura  will  be 
closed  early  in  January,  1906,  the  movable 
plants  being  transferred  to  Maha-iluppalama, 
where  it  is  intended  to  open  a  botanic  garden 
on  a  small  scale  on  some  of  the  land  between 
the  Experiment  Station  and  the  superintendent's 
house.  This  is  at  present  covered  with  jungle, 
and  it  is  intended  to  cut  paths  through  this  ami 
label  all  the  important  trees  in  it  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  "  dry "  flora  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
plant  the  forf  i  a  trees  and  plants  on  a  clearing 
in  it.  The??  two  branch  gardens,  which  were 
opened  by  the  late  Dr.  Trimen,  have,  unfortu- 
nately, in  no  way  fulfilled  their  purpose.  The 
department  will  now  be  much  more  concen- 
trated, and  all  the  stations  will  be  under  control 
of  Europeans  actually  residing  upon  them,  ex- 
cepting only  Henaratgoda  and  Jaffna  and  Nu- 
wara  Eliya,  all  of  which  will  be  under  pretty 
constant   supervision. 


HARDY    FLOWERS. 

ARCTOTIS  GRANDIS. 
Tnis  comparatively  new  annual  has  done  re- 
markably well  this  season,  the  dry  weather  ap- 
pearing to  suit  its  requirements,  for  it  has  pro- 
duced quite  a  wealth  of  blossom  since  the  end 
of  June.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  the 
size  of  a  florin,  and  they  are  pure  white,  with 
a  lilac  disc.  The  plant  branches  freely, .  and 
the  flowers  can  be  cut  with  a  goodly  length  of 
stem,  thus  enhancing  its  value  for  decorative 
purposes.  Towards  evening  the  flowers  close, 
which  is  not  in  its  favour.  I  intend  using  it  as 
dot  plants  for  a  large  bed  next  year,  where, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  Henry  Jacoby  Pelar- 
gonium or  intermixed  with  the  scarlet  Lobelia 
Oueen  Victoria,  it  will  show  to  much  advai 
Visitors  to  these  gardens  inform  me  that  it 
freely,  and  the  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  in 
numbers  the  following  season.  It  has  not  done 
so  here,  however,  although  this  autumn  I  have 
gathered  a  quantity  of  ripe  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  if  planis  are  required 
that  will  flower  early  in  the  following  summer. 
Do  not  apply  too  much  moisture  to  the  seed 
pans  until  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the 
soil,  for  the  seeds  are  very  woolly,  and  mu<  I'  01 
it  would  damp  off.     /.  MayiUi  Biclon. 
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CONNAUGHT    PARK,    DOVER. 

Many  visitors  to  the  ancient  Cinque  Port, 
we  expect,  never  penetrate  to  this  delightful 
spot.  Access  to  it  is  not  altogether  easy  for  the 
stranger,  however  familiar  it  may  be  to  the 
resident.  Moreover,  the  "  parade  "  and  the 
piers  and  other  seaside  amenities  have  greater 
attractions  for  the  multitude  destined  to  live  in 
great  cities  than  have  inland  resorts  ;  neverthe- 
less, those  who  scale  the  steep  slopes  on  which 
this  park  is  placed  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
their  pains.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  noble 
castle,  which  dominates  everything  in  Dover. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
the    town     is     ensconced     are     the     imposing 


for  the  whole  length  of  the  terrace  a  herbaceous 
border — an  ambitious  effort.  The  dry  season  and 
the  drier  soil — little  but  bare  chalk — are  not  alto- 
gether favourable  to  the  growth  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  which  do  not  grow  with  the  vigour 
which  they  manifest  on  a  richer,  moister  soil. 
Nevertheless,  even  on  the  last  day  of  September 
there  was  a  satisfactory  show  of  flower,  among 
which  the  numerous  varieties  of  Nicotiana  San- 
deras  were  very  noticeable.  Every  shade  of 
colour  from  white  to  deep  purple  was  to  be 
seen,  and,  in  particular,  one  plant  with  flowers 
of  the  richest,  brightest  crimson.  Sunflowers, 
Chrysanthemums,  Antirrhinums,  Riverslea 
Asters,  Plumbago  Larpentae  served  to  make  the 
border  still  gay. 


tive  things  of  the  kind  that  the  writer  has  ever 
seen.  The  individual  plants  and  flowers  were 
not  large,  but,  in  the  mass,  they  were  most 
effective,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  from  white 
to  crimson  and  purple.  There  was  some 
correspondence  in  the  Times  lately  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  forms  of 
garden-plants.  We  think  that  the  severest 
botanist  would  acknowledge  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  these  Petunias,  and  those  of  us  who 
know  what  the  wild  form  is  like  must  acknow- 
ledge with  thankfulness  the  gardener's  art  and 
its  suitability  to  the  surroundings. 

We  do  not  know  the  gardener's  name,  but 
we  may  cordially  congratulate  him  on  the  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  he  deals  with  a  garden, 
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Fig.  ii6. — the  fountain-lawn  in  the  connaught  park,  dover. 


"heights,"  strongly  fortified,  and  then,  stretching 
away  inland,  are  range  after  range  of  swelling 
downs,  together  with  isolated  hills,  so  bold  as 
to  call  up  visions  of  Mid  Wales  rather  than  of 
Kast  Kent.  Commanding  this  noble  prospect 
is  Connaught  Park.  It  occupies,  as  we  have 
said,  the  somewhat  precipitous  slopes  to  the 
west  of  the  castle,  and  is  arranged  in  a 
series  of  artificial  terraces  at  different  levels, 
but  all  connected  one  to  another.  Enter- 
mg  at  the  highest  level,  the  visitor  sees 
before  him  a  straight  walk  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  From  this  ter- 
race the  views  over  the  surrounding  country  are 
imposing.  The  terrace  itself  is  sheltered  from 
the  bleak  winds  by  a  thick  belt  of  Austrian 
Pines,  which  are  doing  well.    At  their  base  runs 


On  a  lower  level  are  croquet  lawns  and  space 
for  games,  as  well  as  a  separate  quarter  set  apart 
for  children's  use.  Unfortunately,  the  children 
seem  to  prefer  to  get  in  the  way  of  their  elders, 
and  in  their  gambols  to  make  havoc  of  the  flower- 
beds and  shrubberies.  For  the  general  welfare 
of  the  visitors  and  of  the  plants  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  the  little  darlings  to  their  own  play- 
ground, where  they  might  shriek  their  loudest 
and  exercise  their  limbs  to  the  fullest  extent 
without  injury  to  plants  or  annoyance  to  their 
elders.  At  a  still  lower  level  are  well-kept  lawns 
with  a  small  piece  of  water ;  ribbon  beds  of 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Lobelias  were  past  thei: 
best,  but  one  long  belt  of  single  Petunias,  cover 
ing  a  sloping  surface,  must  be  mentioned  a: 
being  quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  effec 


the  management  of  which  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  environment,  offer  no  little  difficulty.  We 
may  suggest  that  more  labels  are  desirable,  and 
•that  efforts  should  be  made  to  introduce  a  larger 
variety  of  shrubs  known  to  flourish  by  the  sea. 
Experiments  could  be  made  in  this  direction  at 
little  or  no  extra  cost,  and  they  would  furnish  a 
grateful  variation  to  the  too  plentiful  Euonymus. 
Dover  has  another  small  recreation  ground 
tucked  away  behind  the  Town  Flail,  and  also 
not  easy  of  access.  It  is  simply  a  square  en- 
closur?  with  a  bowling  green  and  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants.  A  small  and  very  dirty 
stream — it  used  to  be  pellucid  once — traverses 
the  garden,  and  by  its  sides  a  small  rockery  has 
been  formed  for  "  Alpines  "  and  similar  plants, 
some  of  which  are  labelled.     The  Rambler. 
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NATURAL    VARIATIONS     OF 
GERBERA    JAMESONI. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many,  as  it  cer- 
tainly surprised  me,  to  learn  that  Gerbera 
Jamesoni,  the  Barberton  Daisy,  in  its  natural 
habitat,  occurs  not  only  with  red  flowers,  but 
also  with  white,  pink,  amber,  and  yellow  blos- 
soms. It  is  wild  in  the  De  Kaap  Valley,  where  it 
was  first  found  by  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Natal,  who 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Tillett,  of  Norwich,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  1887,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Graham-Lawrance,  of  Barberton,  who  called  at 
Kew  a  short  time  ago,  assured  me  that  he  had 
collected  wild  forms  of  G.  Jamesoni  with  flowers 
of  white,  pink,  yellow,  and  other  colours.  The 
yellow-flowered  variety  known  as  "  Sir  Michael " 
was,  I  understand,  introduced  from  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and, 
by  crossing  it  with  the  red  form,  Mr.  Lynch  ob- 
tained his  seedlings  of  various  shades  of  colour. 
The  significance  of  Mr.  Graham-Lawrance's  in- 
formation, here  given,  is  that  nature  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  wild,  coloured  forms  similar 
to  those  originated  at  Cambridge.  There  are  so 
few  species  in  nature  with  flowers  showing  much 
colour  variation  that  this  case  of  the  many- 
coloured  Barberton  Daisy  is  interesting.  The 
Barberton  Daisy  is  found  wild  only  in  De  Kaap 
Valley,  at  the  headland  of  which  lies  Barber- 
ton. It  has  a  rhizomatous  rootstock,  whipcord- 
like roots,  pinnately-lobed,  dark,  green  leaves, 
and  flowerstalks  which  spring  direct  from  the 
rhizome.  The  blooms  are  bright  red,  and  attain 
a  size  of  5J  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  a 
greedy  feeder,  thriving  well  in  a  loamy  soil 
mixed  with  sand  and  rotten  stable  manure. 
Here  it  sprouts  with  the  first  spring  rains,  and 
blooms  almost  without  intermission  till  the  end 
of  summer,  dying  down  in  autumn.  Sometimes, 
in  places  free  from  frcst,  plants  will  start  grow- 
ing again  in  the  winter,  if  watered.  In  addition 
to  the  red-flowered  one,  there  are  wild  forms 
with  yellow,  white,  white  suffused  with  rose, 
salmon,  terra-cotta,  maroon,  buff,  and  peach- 
coloured  flowers.  These  have  all  been  gathered 
in  the  creeks  here,  and  are,  no  doubt,  natural 
hybrids  or  crosses.  They  are  like  G.  Jamesoni 
in  habit  and  foliage.  There  are  two  other 
species  of  Gerbera  here,  one  with  serrated  leaves 
and  pink  or  yellow  flowers,  the  other  with 
oblong  elliptical  leaves  and  ivory  white  flowers 
with  blackish  discs,  like  little  Marigolds.  I 
have  myself  raised  a  new  variety  from  seeds, 
which  I  have  named  King  Sol.  It  is  of  the 
Jamesoni  type,  the  scape  is  22  inches  high,  the 
flower  4£  inches  across,  quite  round,  erect,  col- 
oured rich  terra-cotta  red,  shaded  amber. 
W.  W. 

APRICOTS. 

The  cultivator  is  often  called  upon  to  explain 
the  reason  why  whole  shoots  and  branches  die 
back — and  in  some  cases  the  trees  also — simul- 
taneously and  without  warning.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason,  for  a  variety  of 
causes  will  bring  the  dreaded  evil  about. 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  is  that  at  some 
stage  of  the  tree's  growth  it  has  received 
injury  to  the  shoot  which  fails  either  by  being 
twisted  in  the  nursery,  from  a  blow  of  the 
hammer  when  nailing  the  tree,  or  from  a  too 
tight  tie  which  has  cut  into  the  branch  and  set 
up  gumming.  Excessive  use  of  the  knife  will 
also  cause  the  mischief,  as  will  also  excess  of 
manure,  for  soil  which  is  too  rich  in  organic 
manure  is  prone  to  cause  this  evil.  Even  when 
all  the  above  evils  are  avoided,  the  branches 
often  die,  and  this  must  then  be  attributed  to 
some  constitutional  cause.  The  cottager  ap- 
pears to  be  the  man  who  can  claim  the  greatest 
success  with  the  Apricot,  and  his  trees  are  often 
planted  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  his  garden,  with- 
out any  special  preparation,  against  the  warmest 
side  of  his  house.  His  trees  receive  no  atten- 
tion, except  that  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the 
wall,     and    the     superfluous    growth     removed, 


which  under  the  circumstances  is  very  little. 
Planting  in  the  right  medium  and  with  efficient 
drainage  and  porosity  of  the  soil,  are  the  foun- 
dation of  success  in  Apricot  culture.  Under  all 
circumstances  a  free  mixture  of  mortar  rubble, 
old  plaster,  broken  tiles,  bricks,  or  oyster  shells 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil ;  no  manure 
of  any  description  is  necessary  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
fatal  to  the  welfare  of  young  trees,  and  only 
when  the  trees  have  exhausted  all  the  available 
food  supply  in  the  soil,  so  that  their  growth 
becomes  stunted,  or  when  they  are  maturing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruits,  should  manure  of  any  kind 
be  given,  and  then  it  should  consist  of  diluted 
manure  water,  followed  by  a  heavy  mulching 
of  stable  litter.  Lime  is  essential  to  all  stone 
fruits,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this 
element  in  the  soil,  it  should  be  applied  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  is  a  matter  needing  careful  considera- 
tion and  much  practical  skill,  for  the  less  the 
knife  is  brought  into  use,  the  less  will  be  the 
chances  of  the  tree  gumming. 

Apricots,  in  common  with  most  trees  bearing 
stone  fruits,  are  not  benefited  by  much  cutting, 
especially  after  the  foliage  has  fallen.  What 
little  pruning  will  be  required  should  be  per- 
formed through  the  summer,  finally  finishing 
during  the  month  of  September.  The  fruit-buds 
are  principally  formed  on  spurs,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  must  be  induced  by  the  culti- 
vator's skill.  In  the  spring,  when  the  trees 
commence  to  grow,  disbudding  is  necessary,  for 
to  leave  all  the  growths  that  form  would  cause 
a  congested  state  of  growth.  Strong  shoots  that 
were  laid  in  for  extension  purposes  or  for  filling 
blank  spaces  on  the  wall  will  make  a  large  num- 
ber of  lateral  growths  ;  any  of  these  that  are 
not  required  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  before  they  get  too  large,  leaving 
a  space  of  from  4  to  6  inches  between  those  that 
are  left.  Shoots  not  required  for  extension  pur- 
poses should  be  pinched  back  to  four  leaves  ; 
they  will  break  into  growth  again,  but  the 
secondary  growths  must  be  similarly  pinched 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion if  necessary.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  before  the  leaves  develop  their  autumn  tints, 
these  summer  growths  must  be  shortened 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  two  or  three  eyes  of  the 
first  made  growth.  These  spurs  will  form  fruit- 
buds,  from  which  strong  flowers  and  fruits  will 
be  produced  the  following  season.  If  any  of  the 
shoots  are  required  for  covering  blank  spaces 
on  the  wall,  they  should  be  laid  in  as  growth 
progresses  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  hardened. 
When  the  fruit  commences  to  colour,  or  even 
before,  these  strong  growths  must  be  short- 
ened, thereby  giving  the  fruit  the  extra  sap. 
The  proper  length  to  shorten  these  growths  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  but  two-thirds  may  b2 
regarded  as  usual,  for  if  too  great  a  length  is 
left,  the  base  of  the  shoots  will  remain  barren 
of  fruit-spurs,  and  these  will  not  form  subse- 
quently. 

Stocks. 

The  stocks  on  which  the  Apricot  is  grafted 
are  usually  the  Mussel  and  the  Mussel  Plum. 
I  have,  however,  seen  them  worked  upon  the 
Myrabolan  Plum  with  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  because  the  hard,  woody 
nature  of  this  stock  does  not  allow  of  a  free 
union  between  the  scion  and  the  stock  ;  conse- 
quently in  a  few  years'  time,  the  tree  either  be- 
comes stunted  in  growth  or  dies. 
Varieties. 

The  varieties  of  Apricots  have  increased 
in  number  considerably  of  late  years ; 
several  of  them  have  evidently  emanated 
from  Moorpark  as  seedlings.  Some  sorts 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  for  they  are 
rather  shy  croppers.  Possibly  one  of  the 
best  which  has  come  under  my  notice  among 
many  kinds  grown  is  Luizet.  This  produces 
very  large,  round  fruits,  of  first-class  quality. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  good  crop- 


per. One  of  the  most  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  free-bearing  kinds  is  Oullin's  Early  Peach. 
The  fruits  are  of  first-class  flavour  and  are  sin- 
gularly attractive  by  reason  of  their  bright  red 
cheek.  St  Ambroise  is  a  very  large  fruited 
kind,  larger  even  than  Grosse  Peche  and  quite 
equal  in  flavour.  Moorpark  by  some  growers  is 
considered  still  the  best  flavoured  Apricot,  but 
the  tree  is  certainly  not  so  hardy  as  Hemskerk 
or  Kaisha ;  this  latter  kind  is  a  very  free  crop- 
per. Powell's  Late  has,  similar  to  Early  Peach, 
fruits  of  a  very  high  colour.  The  tree  is  a  very 
prolific  bearer,  and  the  foliage  is  strong  and 
healthy  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  This  variety 
bears  its  fruits  in  clusters,  and  in  these  gar- 
dens proves  to  be  a  good  hardy  variety.  I 
have  grown  other  kinds,  but  I  cannot  name  any 
that  are  better  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant,  Oxon. 


DIOON  EDULE. 

There  are  fine  examples  of  this  handsome 
Cycad  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  both  sexes  being 
represented.  That  illustrated  at  fig.  117  is  a 
female  plant,  which  bore  a  fine  cone  two  years  ago. 
The  spread  of  the  leaves  is  fully  10  feet  across, 
the  stem  being  about  3  feet  in  height  and  the 
cone  1  foot  in  length.  It  is  probable  that  this  and 
the  other  largest  plant  at  Kew  are  two  of  the 
original  introductions  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  of 
Hackney,  who  imported  stems  of  this  Dioon  from 
Mexico  about  60  years  ago,  when  the  genus  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  by  a  Mrs.  Lavater,  who  presented  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  living  stem  and 
cone  which  were  recognised  by  Lindley  as  being 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  genera  of  Cycadese 
then  known.  The  male  plant  differs  from  the 
female  only  in  having  a  narrower  cone  and  dif- 
ferently formed  scales. 

There  is  only  one  other  species  of  Dioon  known, 
named  D.  spinulosum,  also  anativeof  Mexico,  but 
it  was  not  described  until  1883,  when  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Kew.  There  is  now  a  splendid 
specimen  of  it  in  the  Palm-house  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  supplementary  illustration  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  17th,  1893,  under  the 
name  of  D.  pectinatum.  This  is  a  handsomer  plant 
than  D.  edule.  Where  space  can  be  afforded  for 
them  the  Dioons  are  worth  cultivation,  as  they  are 
noble  of  aspect  and  very  good-natured  under 
ordinary  treatment. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


PLANTING  HOLLIES. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  safe 
transplantation  of  Hollies.  The  best  time  to 
move  them  is  early  in  October,  or  in  April  or 
May,  but  October  is  the  best  season,  except  on 
heavy  lands,  when  spring-planting  is  usually 
the  most  successful.  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
attempt  to  transplant  Hollies  that  have  been 
growing  in  one  place  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  the  aid  of  a  proper  transplanting 
machine.  This  necessitates  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
to  handle.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  have 
a  machine  to  do  the  work,  so  use  must  be  made 
of  the  simpler  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
equally  effective  contrivances  to  be  found  in 
most  gardens.  The  preparation  of  the  plants 
for  removal  must  be  taken  in  hand  one  year, 
or  even  two  years,  before  they  are  shifted,  and 
if  the  work  is  well  done,  they  can  then  be  moved 
with  safety. 

This  should  take  place  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the 
ground  is  warm  and  has  become  fairly  moist 
from  the  autumn  rains,  or,  if  not  practicable 
then,  the  middle  of  April  is  nearly  as  good  a 
time.  A  trench  should  first  be  dug  round  tfc 
plant  at  a  distance  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  from 
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the  stem,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  should  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  about  2J 
feet,  or  as  far  as  the  roots  go  down.  The  side 
of  the  trench  nearest  the  plant  should  be  cut 
down  perfectly  straight,  cutting  off  all  roots 
cleanly,  but  taking  care  not  to  break  the  ball  of 
soil.  When  the  bottom  is  reached  the  soil  can 
be  worked  out  a  little  way  beneath  the  tree  to 
cut  any  perpendicular  roots  that  may  be  found, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  in  doing  this,  or  the 
ball  of  soil  will  be  weakened  and  perhaps  broken. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  trench  should 
be  filled  in  and  made  firm,  the  upper  half  being 
filled  with  fresh  soil  mixed  with  some  well- 
rotted  manure.  This  will  cause  the  giant  to 
make  a  large  number  of  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface.  The  plant  should  afterwards  be  se- 
cured by  stakes  or  ties  to  prevent  it  being 
moved  by  wind.     This  is  particularly  necessary, 


or  the  jar  will  break  the  soil  above.  The  earth 
should  first  be  worked  out  from  each  side  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  a  couple  of  stout  planks 
being  passed  under  it,  and  when  these  are  in 
place  to  take  the  weight  of  the  plant  the  central 
part  can  be  cleared.  The  plant  can  then  be 
lifted  bodily  on  to  a  low  trolley,  or  carried  by 
hand  to  its  future  place.  If  very  heavy,  rollers 
could  be  put  under  the  planks,  and  the  plant 
may  be  drawn  to  where  it  is  required.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie  a  piece  of  canvas  or  some  mats 
tightly  round  the  ball  before  moving  it,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  lift  the  plant  from  below, 
and  not  to  use  the  stem  for  this  purpose. 

When  planting,  at  least  a  foot  space  should  be 
left  clear  round  the  plant,  so  that  it  will  have 
fresh,  good  soil  to  grow  in  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
roots  should  also  be  spread  out  separately,  and 
some  fine  soil  worked  amongst  them.   No  manure 


be  freely  planted  in  choice  shrubberies  and  near 
woodland  walks.  Prunus  Pissardi  furnishes 
bright  patches  of  colour  to  the  landscape :  in- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  trees  in  this 
respect.  /Esculus  Hippocastanum  aureum, 
Robinia  aurea  pendula,  and  Acer  Negundo  cali- 
i  mil  um  aureum,  all  of  which  possess  foliage  of 
a  golden  hue,  are  very  picturesque  and  beautiful 
subjects,  and  should  be  dotted  about  the 
grounds.  Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea  and  Betula 
alba  pendula  are  two  of  the  most  ornamental 
among  trees,  and  when  either  is  planted  as 
a  specimen  on  the  lawn  it  is  sure  to  i 
admiration.  I  know  of  no  more  graceful  tree 
than  the  weeping  Beech  Fagus  pendula,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  fine  symmetrical  specimen 
;it  Aldenham,  and  near  it  is  a  tree  of  Tilia 
petiolaris ;   both  are  much  admired. 

Acer    palmatum     sanguineum,     A.      Negundo 
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as  the  cutting  back  of  the  roots  will  have  weak- 
ened the  hold  of  the  plant  on  the  ground  and 
rendered  it  liable  to  be  blown  about. 

The  plant  should  stand  for  one  year  afterwards 
at  least,  or  two  years  in  the  case  of  large  speci- 
mens, before  being  finally  moved.  To  do  this 
operation  a  trench  should  be  dug  outside  the 
former  one,  and  the  soil  worked  out  from  amongst 
the  roots  with  a  fork.  This  should  not  be  carried 
too  far  back  towards  the  stem,  or  the  ball  of  soil 
will  be  broken,  and  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
to  keep  this  intact.  The  use  of  the  fork  is  to 
preserve  the  younger  feeding  roots,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  soil  that 
would  otherwise  make  the  plant  very  heavy  to 
move.  Care  will  be  necessary  in  working  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  plant,  as  there  will 
probably  be  thick  roots  found  that  were  m  t 
cut  off  in  the  previous  operation.  These  should 
be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  a  small  saw  if 
they  are  large,  but  chopping  must  be  avoided, 


need  be  used,  but  a  good  top-dressing  will  be 
beneficial  in  keeping  the  ground  cool  and  moist. 
/.  C.  B. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  COLOUR 

EFFECT. 
By  a  judicious  selection  of  these  plants  fine 
effects  may  be  produced  both  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  garden 
proper.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects, 
but  as  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
the  artist  must  adapt  his  plans  to  circum- 
stances and  must  be  guided  by  the  undulation 
of  the  ground  or  exceptional  topographical  cir- 
cumstances. In  planting,  the  great  secret  to 
success  is  to  make  the  whole  appear  as  natural 
as  is  possible,  and  if  the  designer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  to  deal  with  undulating  ground 
hs  has  the  means  of  making  the  landscape 
appear  more  beautiful  and  natural.  Quercus 
rubra    var.    aurea    is    a    variet\-    which    should 


variegatum,  and  A.  purpureum  are  all  snowy 
varieties  of  Maple.  Taxus  pyramidalis  varie- 
gatus  is  a  shrub  that  is  much  appreciated,  both 
for  its  bright  golden  colour  and  its  compact 
habit  of  growth.  The  Hollies  are  very  pic- 
turesque plants,  whether  given,  a  prominent 
place  in  the  shrubbery  or  as  a  single  specimen 
on  the  grass.  Ilex  aquifolium,  I.  argentea  mar_ 
ginata.  I.  ferox  argentea,  I.  aureo-marginata, 
and  I.  aurea  regina  are  some  of  the  more  hand- 
some varieties  of  Hollies.  Aucuba  jap 
and  many  of  its  varieties  form  useful  addii 
to  our  shrubberies.  Corylus  avellana  purpurea 
and  Cornus  alba  when  planted  together  in  beds 
produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Prunus  Pissardi 
and  Cornus  alba  are  also  suitable  for  this  mode 
of  planting.  Sambucus  racemosa  aure-.'.,_  Rosa 
rubrifolia,  the  purple-leaved  form  of  Berbcris 
vulgaris,  B.  Thunbergi,  B.  Aquifolium,  and 
Spiraea  Douglasi  are  useful  shrubs  for  massing 
in  beds  or  for  growing  as  single  specimens  in 
the   shrubberv.      For   autumn   and   winter  effect 
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nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  masses  of  Cornus 
sanguinea  and  Salix  aurea ;  these  are  best  seen 
when  planted  near  ornamental  water.  The  two 
last-named  plants  and  Spiraea  Douglasi  should 
be  pruned  down  to  the  ground  in  April,  and 
they  will  make  new  growths  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
length  during  the  following  summer.  Their 
coloured  stems  will  be  beautiful  objects  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter.  James  Gardner, 
Aldenliam  House  Gardens. 


FORESTRY. 


LARIX  LEPTOLEPIS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Japanese 
Larch  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  this 
country  since  it  was  introduced,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues to  make  the  same  satisfactory  progress 
as  it  has  already  made  it  will  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition  to   persons   interested  in   forestry. 

It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  compares  most  fa- 
vourably with  the  native  Larch  when  grown 
under  the  same  conditons,  and  this  is  a  most 
valuable  qualification.  A  short  time  since  I  in- 
spected a  considerable  number  of  young  planta- 
tions on  a  large  property  in  England,  where  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  kinds 
growing  side  by  side.  Both  kinds  had  done 
well,  but  the  difference  in  their  annual  growth 
was  remarkable ;  that  of  the  native-  species 
averaged  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  the  Japanese 
from  3  to  4  feet.  In  10  years  the  whole  of  the 
native  Larches  in  these  plantations  will  be  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  their  more  vigorous 
growing  neighbours.  The  Japanese  species  is 
also  superior  to  the  native  Larch  in  other  re- 
spects. A  striking  proof  of  this  was  recently 
brought     to     my     notice     by     a     friend,     who 


Fig.  ii8.— cone  of  larix  leptolepis, 

has  been  inspecting  the  plantations  on  a  high- 
lying  property  in  North  Wales,  where  the 
Japanese  Larch  has  been  planted  in  conjunction 
with  Larix  europaea,  native  Larch,  and  other 
Conifers. 

The  plantations  referred  to  are  situated  from 
800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  about 
10  or  12  miles  distance  from  the  sea  as  the  crow 
fvs,  and  the  trees  are  more  or  less  exposed  to 
tne  winds  blowing  from  that  quarter. 

Recently  the  winds  from  seaward  have 
been  very  severe,  with  the  result  that  the  native 
Larches  look  as  if  they  have  been  scorched 
by  fire,  and  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  they  will 
Tecover.  The  Japanese  Larches  do  not  show 
the  slightest  traces  of  having  gone  through  the 
same  ordeal,  and  are  as  green  and  fresh  looking 
as  if  they  were  growing  in  a  sheltered  nursery 
bed.  The  forester  in  charge  of  these  planta- 
tions has  had  a  wide  and  extended  experience, 
and  he  attributes  the  condition  of  the  native 
Larches  to  the  salt-laden  winds  blowing  from 
the  sea  and  to  these  alone.  The  Japanese 
Larch  in  this  instance  has  shown  a  quality,  with 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  hitherto  not  been 
credited.     D.  R. 


FRUIT    NOTES, 


though  it  is  a  sweet,  brisk-eating  Apple,  and 
one  easily  assimilated ;  it  has,  in  addition,  a 
pleasing  colour  for  market,  but  it  lacks  the 
quality  and  aromatic  flavour  of  our  best  dessert 
kinds.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  this 
Apple  classed  in  a  well-known  nursery  firm's 
catalogue  under  the  heading  of  "  Kitchen 
Apples."  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a 
purely  dessert  variety,  and  of  moderate  size 
only.  No  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Molyneux 
of  Kerry  Pippin,  which,  although  of  small  size, 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
is  about  equal  in  flavour  to  Worcester  Pear- 
main  when  at  its  best.  By  planting  King  of  the 
Pippins  in  a  favourable  position  it  is  possible  to 
have  its  fruits  in  condition  for  the  table  by  the 
end  of  September.  Half  the  Apples  catalogued 
as  September  varieties  have  only  their  colour 
to  recommend  them,  and  the  newer  kinds  ripen- 
ing at  this  period  are  not  really  first-class,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  what  the  resuscitated  Mil- 
ler's Seedling  may  prove  to  be.  A  good  Apple 
for  a  slightly  later  date  is  Cornish  Aromatic  : 
grown  as  a  standard  it  bears  freely, '  while  its 
quality  is  first-rate.  Some  14  years  ago  I  ob- 
tained an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.  for  an 
Apple  called  Kane's  Seedling,  but  afterwards 
parted  with  the  stock.  Although,  perhaps, 
not  essentially  a  dessert  Apple,  it  pos- 
sessed a  pleasant  musky  perfume,  and  flavour 
agreeable  to  most  palates.  The  tree  possessed 
a  good  constitution  and  cropped  well,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  again.  The  general 
public  are  very  critical  in  their  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  Apple,  and  I  have  known 
peop'e  to  prefer  Worcester  Pearmain  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  regarding  the  latter  as  too  firm 
and  solid  in  eating  (  !  ).  Wasps  have  proved  very 
destructive  to  early  Apples  this  season,  and  many 
fruits  have  been  gathered  prematurelv  in  order 
to  save  the  crop.  Given  another  mild  winter, 
we  may  expect  a  visitation  of  these  pests  next 
year  even  more  numerous  than  this  Can  no  one 
save  us  from  this  scourge?  1  have  done  my  part 
individually,  but  without  any  appreciable  dimi- 
nution of  their  numbers.     Geo.  Dyke. 


EARLY    DESSERT    APPLES. 

The  note  by  Mr.  Molyneux  (p.  249)  is  in- 
teresting. '1  here  certainly  is  a  dearth  of  good- 
quality  dessert  Apples  during  September.  He 
mentions  Worcester  Pearmain,  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  variety  of  first-class  flavour,  al- 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  and  the  various 
species  of  Chysis  and  their  hybrids  that  are  still 
growing  may  be  placed  in  a  warmer  atmosphere 
to  complete  their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  after  which 
they  should  be  suspended  in  a  light  position  in 
the  Cattleya  house. 

Aerides  eri stum,  A.  Lindleyanum,  Vanda  eon- 
color,  V.  flava,  and  such  plants  as  grow  well 
during  summer  in  the  intermediate  house  should 
now  be  removed  to  a  shady  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house  for  the  winter. 

In  the  intermediate  house  the  varieties  of  Mil- 
tonia  spectabilis,  M.  Mcreliana,  M.  Lamarcki- 
ana,  M.  Bluntii,  M.  Binotii,  M.  Veitchii,  &c, 
make  a  very  pleasing  show  at  this  season,  and 
last  a  considerable  time  in  bloom.  After  the 
flowers  fade  the  plants  require  a  short  season  of 
rest.  A  cool,  dry  position  in  the  same  house 
will  suit  them,  and  until  growth  recommences 
very  litt'.e  water  is  needed  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  plump.  Laelia  autumnalis  and  L.  albida 
that  have  been  growing  in  the  cool  house  are 
now  producing  their  flower  spikes,  and  may  be 
placed  with  the  L.  anceps  in  the  Mexican  house. 
L.  Gouldiana,  being  in  full  growth  and  pushing 
up  flower  spikes,  should  be  elevated  close  to  the 
roof  glass  in  the  same  house.  Afford  these 
Laelias  copious  waterings  until  the  flowers  open. 
L.  anceps  and  its  varieties  are  also  throwing  up 
flower  spikes,  and  the  compost  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist  until  the  blooms  are  developed, 
but  afterwards  a  very  small  amount  of  water  is 
needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump  until 
such  time  as  growth  commences.  L.  rubescens 
(acuminata!  grows  freely  when  suspended  on  the 
lighter  side  of  the  warm  house.  The  flower 
spikes  are  now  showing  in  the  partially-matured 
growths. 

Epidend'um  fragrans  and  E.  inversum  are  well 
worth  growing  on  account,  of  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  perfume  of  the  flowers,  which  at  cer- 
tain  times   pervades  the   whole  house.      These 


and  E.  radiatum,  E.  sceptrum,  E.  xanthinum, 
E.  fulgens,  E.  floribundum,  E.  ellipticum,  and 
E.  cinnabarinum  are  in  bloom.  Such  Epiden- 
drums  will  grow  well  in  an  atmosphere  of  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  they  require  to  be 
kept  moderately  moist  at  the  roots  at  all  times. 
Ventilation. — The  cool  house  should  be  abun- 
dantly ventilated,  especially  through  the  lower 
ventilators,  when  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air  is  above  45  degrees.  The  Cattleya,  Mexican, 
and  intermediate  nouses  also  must  still  be  well 
ventilated  whenever  the  out-of-doors  thermo- 
meter registers  50  degrees  or  more.  The  East 
Indian  house  may  be  opened  moderately  at  the 
top  for  several  hours  in  the  middle  of  warm 
days. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Liliums. — The  early  potted  bulbs  of  L.  Harrisii 
that  are  growing,  should  be  afforded  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  day,  and  50° 
to  55"  by  night.  It  will  be  noticed  that  green -fly 
usually  attacks  the  young  growths,  and  should  be 
kept  in  check  by  very  light  and  frequent  fumiga- 
tions, or  by  dusting  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
tobacco  powder.  Apply  water  very  carefully  to 
the  roots  until  the  growths  have  considerably  ad- 
vanced, after  which  a  more  liberal  supply  will  be 
necessary.  Many  failures  in  the  cultivation  of 
Liliums  are  due  to  overwatering  the  plants  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  and  before  they  have  made 
many  roots.  Avoid  the  use  of  strong,  stimulating 
manures,  and  especially  those  which  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious and  often  causes  premature  decay  in  stem 
and  bulb  alike.  L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratum 
commence  to  make  new  roots  quite  early  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the  potting 
materials  have  become  exhausted,  the  bulbs  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  shaken  clear  of  the 
soil,  after  which  they  should  be  re-potted  into 
clean  pots  and  sufficiently  provided  with  good 
drainage.  Use  a  potting  compost  of  good  turfy 
loam  three-fourths,  leaf  soil  and  peat  in  equal 
proportion  making  one-fourth,  and  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  sand  and  charcoal  sittings.  Any  manure 
that  is  used  should  be  in  a  thoroughly  decomposed 
condition.  After  re-potting  the  bulbs  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame  on  a  well  drained  coal-ash  bottom, 
or  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes  and 
cover  the  bulbs  with  two  to  three  inches  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.     Protect  them  from  heavy  rains. 

Berried  Plants. — Rivina  humilis  is  attractive,  but 
if  grown  in  a  confined  atmosphere  will  not  set  its 
berries  freely,  nor  will  the  brilliant  berries  be  pre- 
served from  falling  off  when  the  plants  are  treated 
to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling  rooms. 
The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  to  keep  the  plants, 
when  growing,  close  up  to  the  glass,  and  to  afford 
free  ventilation.  Apply  liquid  manure  freely  to 
the  roots  and  on  no  account  allow  the  soil  to  be- 
come dry,  or  the  plants  will  become  even  more 
liable  to  an  attack  of  red  spider.  If  grown  in  small 
pots  this  plant  may  be  used  with  much  effect  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  table.  Ardisia  crenulata 
and  A.  crenulata  alba  are  much  neglected  plants, 
but  when  grown  as  small  standards  a  foot  or  more 
high,  and  treated  properly  they  will  set  an  abun- 
dance of  red  and  white  berries  which  have  great 
decorative  value.  The  plants  should  be  occasion- 
ally syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  XL. 
sponging  wash,  which  will  cause  the  berries  to 
assume  a  blight,  glossy  appearance. 

General  remarks. — Affordalittle  Standen's  manure 
or  other  good  fertilizer  to  Poinsettias,  Bouvardias, 
and  other  plants  which  have  their  roots  in  a  con- 
fined space,  and  are  just  commencing  to  flower. 
Careful  attention  should  now  be  given  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water  supplied  to  plants,  which 
should  exceed  that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
by  5°.  Cold  rains  and  showers  of  hail  reduce  very 
considerably  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
tanks  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Pine-Apples. — Plants  now  ripening  their  fruits 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  by  themselves, 
where  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  dry  and 
warm.  But  later  plants,  although  bearing  fruits, 
may  be  kept  moist  and  in  a  buoyant  atmosphere, 
which  will  assist  the  fruits  to  swell,  maintain- 
ing   for    them    an    atmospheric    temperature    of 
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70  degrees  at  night  with  a  rise  of  15  degrees 
during  the  day.  Whenever  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable,  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
structure.  If  this  is  only  possible  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
plants. 

Succession  Plants  must  not  be  in  the  least 
excited  by  heat.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
for  these  at  night  may  be  60  degrees,  or  even 
lower  than  that  on  very  cold  nights.  Keep  the 
bottom  heat  at  70  degrees,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  fluctuate,  or  the  plants  may  fruit  pre- 
maturely. The  application  of  water  to  the 
plants  is  a  most  important  item  at  this  time 
of  year.  Each  plant  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined before  water  is  given  it.  always  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  be  rather  on  the  dry  side  than 
otherwise. 

The  suckers  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  light 
possible,  and  plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed 
between  the  plants.  It  is  not  a  good  practice 
to  apply  much  heat  at  the  present  time,  for 
as  the  days  shorten  this  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  plants.  If  a  little  air  be  admitted  at  the 
top  of  the  pit  on  fine  days  its  effect  will  be  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  plants.  They  will 
not  require  much  water,  but  should  not  te 
allowed  to  get  too  dry. 

Late  Graces.— It  these  have  been  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  little  fire-heat,  they  will  now  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  this  is  advantageous,  fot 
Grapes  will  not  keep  satisfactorily  unless  they 
have  ripened  perfectly.  Ventilate  the  Vinery 
freely.  Artificial  heat  need  only  be  used  to 
p-event  the  atmospheric  temperature  from  fall- 
ing below  50  degrees.  If  the  houses  are  not 
proof  against  "drip,"  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
Grapes  good  during  November,  and,  providing 
a  fruit-room  is  available,  they  had  better  be  cut 
when  thoroughly  lipe,  and  the  stems  inserted  in 
bottles  filled  with  water.  If  the  Grapes  can  be 
thus  cut  early  in  the  season,  it  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  vines,  because  the  roots  can 
then  be  afforded  stimulants,  and,  in  addition, 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  houses  and  vine-rods 
can  be  carried  out  earlier  than  they  could  be 
otherwise.  Inside  and  outside  borders  may 
also  be  kept  in  more  natural  conditions  when 
the  Grapes  have  all  been  gathered. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslec,  Sussex. 

Autumn  work. — Proceed  with  the  root  pruning 
of  fruit  trees  as  recommended  on  p.  243.  The 
soil,  owing  to  the  recent  rains,  is  now  in  splen- 
did condition  for  working,  and  it  still  contains 
much  warmth.  Therefore,  the  sooner  this  work 
is  accomplished  the  better  will  be  the  result. 
Burn  all  rubbish  and  scatter  the  ashes  on  the 
ground.  Push  forward  with  the  gathering  of  all 
fruits.  Most  varieties  of  Apples  will  now  be 
ready  for  storing.  Late  varieties  of  Pears  must 
be  left  till  they  will  part  readily  from  the  spur. 
Glou  Morceau  may  be  allowed  to  hang  until 
well  mt, j  November.  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Olivier  des  Serres  and  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen  are  all  late  varieties,  and  unless  these 
are  well  ripened  before  gathering  they  will  not 
be  of  good  flavour. 

Medlars  and  Quinces. — Medlars  are  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  ready  for  gathering  before  Novem- 
ber, but  one  has  to  be  guided,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  weather.  These  fruits  should  be  har- 
vested on  a  dry  day,  and  be  laid  thinly  upon 
stages.  Place  the  "eye"  of  the  fruits  down- 
ward, so  that  the  stalks  can  be  readily  noticed, 
as  decay  always  commences  at  the  region  of  the 
stalk.  Quinces  will  soon  be  ready  for  gather- 
ing, and  these  fruits  must  also  be  handled 
carefully.  They  are  much  sought  after  for 
making  jelly  and  marmalade. 

Late  Plums  should  be  all  gathered  by  this 
date.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  can  be  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  it  is  gathered.  The  fruits 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry  room,  and  each 
should  be  laid  separate.  By  means  of  small, 
new  seed  trays  a  lot  of  these  fruits  can  be  stored 
in  a  small  space.  Place  a  little  wood-wool  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  over  this  material 
place  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper. 

Affiles,  &°c. — Orders  for  fruit  trees  should  be 
posted  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  early 
planting  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  later,  and, 
generally,  autumn  planted  trees  grow  much  bet- 
ter than  those  that  are  shifted  in  springtime.     A 


good  selection  of  the  various  fruits  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  those  that  are  most  valuable  either 
for  dessert  or  for  culinary  purposes.  By  a  care- 
ful selection  of  varieties  Apples  can  be  had  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Varieties  furnishing  fruits 
in  August  are  Domino,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and 
Lord  Suffield,  and  these  will  carry  on  the  sup- 
ply till  the  end  of  September.  To  these,  for 
later  supplies,  may  be  added  Golden  Noble, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Loddington  Pippin,  War- 
ner's King,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Royal  Jubilee,  Newton  Wonder,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  (Wellington),  Bismarck,  Schi  ol- 
master,  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  B< 
Barnack  Beauty,  and  King  Edward  VII.  Many 
more  varieties  could  be  added.  I  have 
enumerated  only  the  pick  of  the  best  cooking 
varieties  fruiting  over  an  extended  season.  The 
variety  Lord  Derby  generally  crops  well  and 
regularly.  Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington 
is  also  a  pretty  sure  cropper,  and  is  of  good 
quality. 

Dessert  Apples  should  not  be  too  large.  The 
following  varieties  are  among  the  best":— Irish 
Peach.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Wealthy,  Margil,  St.  Ed- 
mund's Pippin.  Allmgton  'Pippin,  Kerry  Pip- 
'""■  American  Mother,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Ora  ,  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin  (small,  well- 
finished  fruits),  Cornish  Aromatic,  Brownlee's 
Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat. 
This  last-named  is  an  old  Apple,  but  a  good 
one  when  the  fruits  are  well  developed.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  a  lot  of  market  favourites, 
and  some  of  the  more  handsome  varieties  are 
really  only  fit  fur  exhibition  purposes.  Those 
who  require  showy  varieties  in  addition  to  the 
above  should  add  Baumann's  Red  Winter 
Reinette,  Barnack  Beauty  (a  perfect  picture  as 
a  pyramid  to-day— October  18),  Calville  Rouge 
Precoce,  Ga  yne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Worces- 
ter IV-arniam,  Fearn's  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, and  Red  Astrachan.  [See  also  the  Apple 
census  published  in  the  Gardeners?  Chronicle  for 
October  29  and  November  B,  1904.— Ed.] 

Pyramid-trained  trees  are  very  useful,  decora- 
live,  and  extremely  prolific  in  bearing,  and  if 
these  are  frequently  root  pruned  they  can  be 
kept  to  a  suitable  size  for  many  years.  Horizon- 
tally-trained trees  always  look  well  in  a  kitchen 
or  fruit  garden,  and  they  do  not  take  up  much 
room.  They  should  be  trained  to  neat  stakes 
or  Bamboo  rods.  Iron  wire  not  infrequently 
causes  canker  and  gumming. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Forcing  Seakale. — The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  earliest  batch  may  be  put  in  the  forc- 
ing pit.  If  the  plants  have  been  lifted  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  several  days  this  will  have 
partly  rested  them,  and  they  will  therefore  force 
more  easily.  Very  often  the  earliest  plants  are 
not  a  success  through  being  too  immature,  and 
instead  of  them  making  growth,  they  rot  off  at 
the  base  of  the  crowns.  A  brisk  bottom-heat, 
accompanied  with  a  little  top  ventilation  is 
necessary  until  growth  has  started,  afterwards 
less  air  need  be  admitted,  and  the  plants  should 
be  kept  in  perfect  darkness  in  order  that  they 
may  become  blanched.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  any  kind  of  soil  is  good  enough  in  which 
to  force  this  crop,  for  observation  will  soon 
prove  that  young  roots  are  rapidly  made,  and 
unless  good  fresh  soil  is  applied  the  first  growth 
is  never  so  fine — nor  the  aftergrowth  prolonged. 
After  the  crowns  have  been  planted  a  few  days 
water  them  well,  and  do  not  let  them  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  afterwards.  A  bed  of 
leaves  made  up  in  a  Mushroom-house  affords  a 
very  suitable  means  of  providing  bottom-heat  at 
this  season,  and  if  a  box  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  requirements  is  placed  over  it,  this  will 
contain  the  heat  and  moisture  better  than  if  it 
were  left  exposed,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality. 

Chicory. — This  vegetable  may  be  forced  in 
the  same  manner  as  Seakale.  It  is  essential, 
however,  to  provide  a  little  ventilation  to  pre- 
vent the  young  leaves  from  rotting,  which  they 
are  very  liable  to  do  from  excessive  moisture. 
It  is  best  to  .  force  Chicory  in  small  weekly 
batches.  The  growth  is  very  rapid  and  unlike 
Seakale    or    Rhubarb,    the    plants    grow    away 


freely  even  when  lifted  quite  green  from  the 
open,  and  with  its  green  foliage  still  on.  It  is 
best  to  remove  this  before  placing  the  plants  in 
the  hotbed. 

Asparagus. — This  crop  will  respond  more 
readily  to  the  influence  of  heat  than  Seakale, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  getting  a 
quick  return.  Many  force  Asparagus  in  dark- 
ness, but  I  much  prefer  to  do  so  in  a  warm 
house,  where  it  is  exposed  to  light.  Instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  blanch  the  produce  as 
in  the  French  system,  I  try  to  get  it  as  green 
as  possible,  the  heat  and  moisture  doing  its  part 
towards  ensuring  tenderness  and  good  quality. 
When  thus  grown  it  can  be  eaten  almost  wholly 
and  no  waste  is  incurred.  A  hot-bed  prepared 
in  a  deep  frame  answers  the  purpose  equally 
well  for  forcing,  and  is  even  better  for  use 
during  the  spring  months. 

11  eds. — A  final  clearing  up  for  the  season 
should  be  made  in  the  kitchen  garden.  There 
is  always  more  or  less  rubbish,  in  the  shape 
of  leaves,  weeds.  Asparagus  tops,  eVc,  to  clear 
at  this  season,  and  these  should  either  oe 
burned,  which  is  best,  or  wheeled  on  to  a  piece 
of  ground  which  is  to  be  trenched  and  turned 
under  the  bottom  spit.  Decayed  Cauliflower 
stumps  may  also  be  given  a  resting  place  in 
these  quarters. 

Celeriac. — Lift  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible 
and  store  the  roots  in  a  fairly  dry  place,  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use.  Frost  is  detri- 
mental to  these  roots,  which,  if  left  in  the 
ground  too  long,  would  probably  be  spoiled. 

Horseradish.— I  strongly  advise  the  lifting  of 
this  crop  annually,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished much  in  the  same  manner  as  Seakale — 
by  saving  all  the  best  pieces  for  use  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  the  smaller  thongs  for  planting  in  the 
spring.  The  roots  can  be  stored  in  a  covering  of 
leaves  out-of-doors,  where  they  will  retain  their 
freshness  and  keep  in  good  condition.  This  sys- 
tem i-  much  preferable  to  making  a  plantation 
that  will  last  indefinitely,  as  larger  and 
straighter  roots  may  be  thus  obtained. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

a  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Roses  in  the  "cut-flower  garden." — Wherever  an 
abundance  of  cut-flowers  is  required  for  the 
furnishing  of  vases,  &c,  a  portion  of  the  garden 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
their  raising.  Roses  are  almost  indispensable 
subjects  as  cut-flowers,  consequently  they  will 
be  very  much  in  evidence  in  such  a  garden. 
When  forming  new  plantations  of  Roses,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  and 
heavily  manured,  and  if  the  situation  is  at  all 
exposed  to  winds  protection  should  be  afforded 
by  planting  some  quick-growing  hedge,  such  as 
one  of  Privet.  The  selection  of  varieties  should 
be  very  limited,  and  should  be  restricted  to  a 
few  definite  colours  of  the  best  kinds  of  Roses 
adapted  lor  supplying  cut  blooms.  The  present 
fashion  in  indoor  and  table  decoration  with  cut- 
flowers  is  to  eschew  a  medley  of  shades,  and  to- 
employ  only  one,  or  at  most  two  colours.  There- 
fore, what  is  required  from  the  cut-flower  garden 
is  a  large  number  of  flowers  of  varieties  of  cer- 
tain shades,  and  not  a  large  variety  of  mixed 
colours.  In  planting,  the  varieties  of  certain 
colours  should  be  kept  together  to  facilitate  cut- 
ting. 

Roses  for  dry  banks. — Many  gardens,  especially 
terrace  gardens,  are  often  spoilt  by  a  repetition 
of  uninteresting  steep  grass  banks,  which  are 
rarely  maintained  in  good  order  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  mowing  the  grass,  which  in  the  heat 
of  summer  is  often  browned  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Such  banks  as  these  might  be  made  very 
beautiful  by  covering  them  with  Wichuraiana 
Hybrid  Roses.  These  Roses  develop  luxuriant 
growths,  which  are  crowned  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  the  plants  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  such  dry,  hot  situations.  Not  only  are  they 
beautiful  while  in  flower,  but  their  pendulous 
habit  of  growth.,  in  combination  with  their  attrac- 
tive foliage,  gives  a  delightful  effect  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  following  list  contains  a 
good  selection  :  Dorothy  Perkins,  Jersey  Beauty, 
Gardiner,  Alberic  Barbier,  Paul  transon,  J 
Andre,  Pink  Roamer,  Wichuraiana  rubra,  and 
the  type  Wichuraiana  alba  When  planting, large 
pockets  should  be  made  in  the  banks,  and  these 
should  be  filled  with  manure  and  fresh  loam. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
i  mmunicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the- week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  dedred,the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,' but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  ot- 
to return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
garden?.,  or  of  remarkable  plants ;  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


27    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

(Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meets  at 


SATURDAY, 

Oct. 

MONDAY. 

Oct. 

WEDNESDAY 

Oct. 

THURSDAY, 

Nov 

FRIDAY, 

Nov 

SATURDAY, 

Nov 

29 


)     Essex  Hall.  3  p.m. 


meet    at 


TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.    7 


THURSDAY, 

Nov. 

FRIDAY, 

Nov 

SATURDAY, 

Nov 

MONDAY, 

Nov 

TUESDAY, 


Nov.  13 


14 


AVI. I'M  SDAY 

Nov 

THURSDAY, 

Nov 

FRIDAY. 

Nov 

SATURDAY, 

Nov 

MONDAY, 

Nov 

TUESDAY, 

Nov 

A  i  DNESDAY 

Nov 

THURSD  v. 

Nov 

FRIDAY, 

Nov, 

SATURDAY 

Nov. 

1  British    Gard.    Assoc. 

\     Bournemouth. 
Q1  I  Kent  County  Chrys.  Soc.  Annual 
3J  .      Exh.  at  Blackheath  12  days). 

/Brixton,   Streatham  &  Clapham 

!      Hort.  Sh. 

j  Sydenham  Fl.  Sh. 

{  Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
2    Windsor  &  Eton  Chrys.  Sh. 

ISoc.  Franc  d'Hort.  de  Londres 
meet. 
German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Ulster  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2 

days). 
Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 
Brighton  Chrys.  Sh.  [2  days). 
Croydon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
West  of  England  Chrys.  Sh.  at 

Plymouth  (2  days). 
Bournemouth    &    Dist.    Chrys. 

Exh.  (2  da;  5). 
Southampton  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
I     (2  days). 
Evesham  Chrys.  Sh. 
Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  at  Crystal 

Palace  (3  days). 
Putney,    Wandsworth    &     Dist. 
Chrys.  Sh.  at   Wandsworth    (2 
days-. 
Cardiff  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  Sh.,  Corn 

Exchange  Tavern.  E.C. 
St.  Peter's  Chrys.  Sh.,  St.  Albans 

(2  days). 
Bath  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  da)    I. 
Newcastle  &  Dist.  Ch'rys.  Exh.  (2 

days). 
Stoke  Newington  &  Dist.  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2.1  in    I. 
/Torquay  Chrys.  Sh. 
8  I  Stirling  Chrys.  Exh.  (2  days). 
1  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
{     Orchid  Soc.  meets. 

I Exeter  Autumn  Fl.  Sh. 
Stockport  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Exh.  (2 
days). 
Eccles,  Pendleton  &  Dist.  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days'). 
10    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
..,  '  Unit.   Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc. 
1     Com.  meet. 
^Birmingham  &  Midland  Counties 

Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 
I  South    Shields    .\:    N.    Counties 
Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Winchester  Chrys.  &  Fruit  Sh.  (2 

i 
Highgate  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Alexandra 
Palace  (3  days). 

iool  Chrys.  &  Fruit  Sh.  (2 
days). 
Roy.  Bot.  1 

"j  Chester  Paxton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Tonbridge  Chrys.  &   Fruit  Sh.  (2 
\     days). 
I  Edinburgh  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 

15  Weston-super-Mare  Chrys.  Exh. 
I  Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
/Sheffield  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

I  Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

16  J  Bolton    Hort.    &    Chrys.  Sh.   (2 

days). 
\  Newport  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh. 

17  German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

19  Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
(  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  mi  i  t. 

20  British    Gard.    Assoc.    Exec. 
(     Council  meet. 

21  Darlington  Fl.  Sh. 

na  I  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
"    i     Orchid  Soc.  meet. 

23  Aberdeen  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  .lays). 

24  Dutch  Card.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Y'ears  at  Chiswick — 48  4°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — Wednesday,  October  24  (6  p.m.):  Max.  64°; 
Min.  52". 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  October 
25  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  30  4;  Temp.,  53  ■  Weather— 
Fine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  October  24  (6  p.m.):  Max.  57l" 
Cornwall  ;   Min.  46'  North  Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY— 

Greenhouses,  Piping,  Boilers,  &c,  at  Ashburnham  Park 

Nurseries,  489,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12. 
TUESDAY— 

Well-grown  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries,  Richmond 

Road,  Twickenham,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordhain.  bj 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1.80. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Surplus  Nursery  Stock  at  Station  Nursi 

Horsham,  by  order  of  Mr.  Riley  Scott,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12. 

Azaleas,  Palms,  Roses,  Sec,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  ... 

1,278  cases  Japanese  Liliunis  and  other  Bulbs,  at  07  ,v  68, 

Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  3. 
THURSDAY—  ,  „ 

Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at   Shortlands  Nursery, 

Shortlands,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bryant,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  11. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


In  so  far  as  the  proposal  to  amend 

A  Question  a  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  is 

for         treated  as  a  party  question  we,  of 

men.        course,  can  have  nothing  to  say 

concerning  it  in  these  pages.  But 
as  it  affects  much  wider  interests  than  those  of 
a  mere  "  party  "  nature,  and  as  many  of  our 
readers,  whatever  their  political  proclivities 
may  be,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  matter, 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  laying  befi  ire 
them  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Morgan  Veitch,  a 
gentleman  who  has  for  a  long  period  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subject:— 

"  Several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  tenants 
of  what  are  technically  called  Agricultural 
Holdings.  The  benefits  conferred  by  these 
A.1-,  commonly  called  The  Agricultural  Hol.l- 
ings  Aits  (ar.d  which  include  The  Market  Gar- 
1.  tiers'  l  ompensation  .Vet,  1893),  are  as  numer- 
ous as  they  are  important,  and  include,  for  in- 
stance, such  items  as  (a)  a  full  year's  notice 
to  quit,  instead  of  half  a  year's  notice,  in  the 
case  of  a  yearly  tenant ;  (b)  compensation  to  a 
tenant  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy  for  im- 
provements made  by  him  in  respect  of  27  dif- 
ferent matters,  including  erection,  alteration,  or 
enlargement  of  buildings,  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion works,  protection  of  young  fruit  trees, 
planting  orchards  or  fruit  bushes,  manuring  land 
by  certain  methods,  etc.  ;  (c)  right  to  remove 
various  fixtures  ;  (d)  landlord's  right  to  distrain 
limited  to  one  year's  rent  instead  of  six  years  ; 
(e)  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  with  assistance  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  if  necessary. 

The  question  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider 
is  how  far,  if  at  all,  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and 
florists  are  entitled  to  share  in  those  benefits. 
It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  of 
those  engaged  in  the  nursery  or  seed  trade  to 
find  that  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  yet 
when  the  matter  comes  to  be  looked  into  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether 
nurserymen  (to  take  them  first)  come  within  tha 
purview  of  the  Acts  at  all.  "  Market  gar- 
deners "  are  expressly  included  in  the  Acts,  but 
not  a  word  is  said  in  any  of  them  about  nursery 
grounds  or  nurserymen,  and,  therefore,  unless 
the  term  "market-garden"  is  considered  to  be 
wide  enough  to  include  nurseries  and  nursery 
grounds,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  nurserymen 
as  such  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred 
by  these  Statutes. 

Did  the  Legislature  intend  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion   between    a   nurseryman   and   a   market-gar- 


dener, and,  if  so,  wherein  does  the  distinction 
lie?  That  some  distinction  is  popularly  recog. 
nised  as  existing  between  the  two  trades  must 
surely  be  conceded,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  say  precisely  where  the  line  between 
them  should  be  drawn.  In  the  trade  the  dis- 
tinction is  well  recognised.  Many  nurserymen 
do  not  describe  or  recognise  themselves  as  mar- 
ket-gardeners, neither  do  market-gardeners  hold 
themselves  out  as  nurserymen.  The  definition 
of  a  "market-gardener"  given  in  most  diction- 
aries is  "  one  who  grows  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  market"  (nothing  being  said  about 
flowers  or  plants),  and  this  no  doubt  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  meaning  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  words  in  popular  speech.  If,  how- 
ever, this  definition  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  full 
legal  definition  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Acts,  it  will  certainly  exclude 
at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  call 
themselves  "  nurserymen."  The  latter  term 
seems  in  strictness  to  be  confined  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  grow  trees,  shrubs,  and  other 
plants  from  the  seed  or  from  cuttings  for  the 
purpose  of  transplanting,  and  who  thus  may 
be  said  to  "  nurse  "  plants  in  their  infancy,  but 
in  popular  language  it  appears  to  be  understood 
to  include  both  seedsmen  and  those  who  culti- 
vate flowers  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  slightly 
different  considerations  would  apply  to  each  of 
these  classes.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  a  man 
carrying  on  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  one  who  grows  from  the  seed  or 
from  cuttings  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting 
would  not  be  included  under  the  definition  of  a 
market-gardener  given  above.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  whether  wholesale  or  retail. 
The  case  of  the  seedsman  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  clear,  for  in  its  very  widest  sense  seeds  have 
been  defined  as  fruit.  (See  the  definitions  of 
"fruit"  in  the  "Century"  and  "Murray's" 
Dictionaries.)  [This  definition  will  make  a 
1m  t  mist  stare,  for  he,  of  course,  considers  the 
seed  to  be  contained  within  the  fruit  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from  it.]  It  might,  therefore,  pos- 
sibly be  argued  that  a  seedsman  answers  to  the 
description  of  one  "  who  grows  fruit  or  vege- 
tables for  the  market."  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  fairly  argued  that  this  would  be  to 
place  an  undue  strain  on  the  words  of  the  de- 
finition, since  the  words  "fruit  and  vegetables," 
as  there  used,  are  obviously  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  fruit  and  vegetables  intended  for  food. 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  raise  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Acts  to  any  of  the  three  classes 
now  under  discussion,  and  this  doubt  is  consid- 
erably strengthened  when  we  find  that  in  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  confer  special  privi- 
leges on  "  market-gardeners  "  the  Legislature  has 
taken  the  express  precaution  to  insert  additional 
words  extending  their  benefits  to  nurserymen. 
An  instance  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  which  provides  that  in  an 
urban  district  the  occupiers  of  any  land  used 
"  as  market-gardens  or  nursery  grounds  "  shall 
be  assessed  for  rates  levied  under  that  Act  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  part  only  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  the  lands.  Another  ex- 
ample is  to  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  1896,  which  exempted  the  occupiers  of 
agricultural  land  from  one-half  of  the  rates  pay- 
able in  respect  of  buildings  and  expressly  ex- 
tended this  privilege  to  (amongst  others)  occu- 
piers of  "  market-gardens  and  nursery  grounds." 
The  express  mention  of  nursery  grounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  market-gardens,  in  these  two  enact- 
ments would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  that 
Parliament  recognised  that  a  distinction  existed 
between  the  two  classes,  and  considered  that 
the  letter  term  was  not  wide  enough  to  include 
the  former  ;  otherwise,  why  did  not  Parliament 
rely  merely  on  the  term  "market-garden"  in 
these  Acts  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Market-Gardeners'  Compensation  Act, 
1893,  and  the  other  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts? 
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Again,  if  the  Legislature  intended  "  market-gar- 
dens" to  include  "nursery  grounds,"  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1900,  which  confers  benefits  on  agriculturists, 
refers  only  to  market-gardens,  whereas,  when  it 
comes  to  imposing  liabilities,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  is 
very  careful  to  provide  that  for  the  purposes  of 
that  Act  "Agriculture"  shall  include  "  horti- 
culture" as  well  as  the  growth  of  fruit  and 
vegetables?  In  further  support  of  the  conten- 
tion that  the  term  "market-gardener"  was 
meant  to  be  confined  to  those  who  grow  fruit 
and  vegetables  intended  for  food,  one  may  point 
to  the  fact  that  The  Market-Gardeners'  Com- 
pensation Act,  1895  (which  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Acts  included  under  the  general  heading  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts),  while  it  ex- 
pressly authorises  market-gardeners  to  remove 
fruit  trees  which  have  not  been  permanently 
set  out,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  class  of 
trees,  bushes  or  shrubs  such  as  nurserymen  are 
in  the  habit  of  growing.  In  like  manner,  the 
same  Act  expressly  provides  for  compensation 
to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  planting  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  other 
class  of   crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasonable  grounds 
could  exist  for  drawing  a  distinction  between 
growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  growers  of 
other  kinds  of  garden-produce,  and  for  extending 
to  one  class  the  benefits  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  whilst  excluding  all  others. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Acts  was  to 
mitigate  the  hardship  entailed  upon  farmers  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Common  Law 
to  extend  to  them  the  privilege,  which  it  ex- 
tended to  those  whom  it  recognised  as 
"Traders,"  of  removing  fixtures  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  their  business.  If  the  law  had 
recognised  the  nurseryman  as  a  trade,  but  not 
the  market-gardener,  one  could  have  understood 
the  latter  being  included  in  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  and  the  former  excluded.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
I  'ommon  (or  unwritten)  Law  does  not  veem  to 
have  drawn  any  such  distinction  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  gardener's  calling,  and 
whatever  doubts  existed  at  one  time  as  to  the 
precise  rights  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  the  re- 
moval of  fixtures  applied  at  Common  Law  to 
market-gardeners  and  nurserymen  alike.  There 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  no  valid 
reason  for  extending  the  Acts  to  the  one  class 
and  not  to  the  other. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
nurserymen  find  themselves  in  their  present  in- 
ferior position  simply  through  supineness  and 
want  of  proper  organisation  on  their  part,  until 
recent  years,  with  the  result  that  their  interests 
have  inadvertently  been  overlooked.  If  on© 
could  ignore  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in 
other  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Legislature  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  express  words  ex- 
tending to  nurserymen  the  benefits  which  it  was 
granting  to  market-gardeners,  and  could  concen- 
trate attention  solely  on  the  apparent  absence  of 
any  valid  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  it  might  be  possible  to 
argue  with  some  force  that  the  definition  of  a 
"market-gardener"  given  in  the  dictionaries 
must  not  b?  regarded  as  exclusive  as  well  as  in- 
clusive, but  that  the  word,  as  used  in  the  Acts, 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  intended  to  embrace 
all  who  cultivate  gardens  (using  the  'word  in  its 
'oldest  sense)  as  a  regular  trade  or  business  as 
distinct  from  those  who  cultivate  them  for  pleasure 
only.  If  this  were  the  correct  view,  it  might 
follow  that  the  Acts  would  include  both  nursery- 
men and  seedsmen,  in  addition  to  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  growing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  market. 

But  there  is  even  room  for  the  controversy  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  simple  word  "garden," 
though,  if  taken  in  its  popular  sense,  it  should 
be  wide  enough  to  include  the  holdings  of  the 
majority,  at  any  rate,  of  seedsmen  and  nursery- 


men. In  connection  with  this  point,  it  will  be 
well  to  mention  a  case  under  the  Allotments 
Act  in  which  judicial  approval  was  given  to  the 
definition  of  a  garden  as  "  a  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  and  cultivated  for  herbs  or  fruits  for 
food,  or  laid  out  for  pleasure."  This  definition 
would  certainly  not  be  wide  enough  to  include 
the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  call  themselves  nurserymen  or  seedsmen, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  expressly  held  in  the  very 
case  just  alluded  to  that  the  grounds  of  a  seeds- 
man did  not  fall  within  the  term  "  garden  "  as 
used  in  the  particular  Act  then  under  considera- 
tion. The  above  quoted  definition,  however,  is 
much  narrower  that  some  of  those  given  else- 
where (e.g.,  in  Murray's  and  other  standard 
dictionaries),  and  the  case  referred  to  is  no 
authority  for  applying  the  narrower  construction 
to  the  word  "garden  "  when  used  in  other  Acts 
of  Parliament,  there  being  special  reasons  for 
using  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense  in  the 
Allotments  Act.  Indeed,  it  would  even  be  pos- 
sible to  extract  from  the  judgments  in  that  case 
arguments  in  favour  of  applying  the  wider 
meaning  to  the  word  when  used  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Acts,  but  on  closer  examination 
the  judgments  do  not  throw  much  real  light  on 
the  question  now  under  discussion,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  supporting  either  the  one  view 
or  the  other. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  sho>v  that  the 
question  whether  the  benefits  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  are  extended  to  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  is  one  which  is  surrounded  by  very 
considerable  difficulties,  and  where  so  much 
doubt  exists  one  naturally  hesitates  to  prophesy 
how  the  Courts  would  deal  with  the  m no  i 
should  it  come  before  them  judicially.  How- 
ever, ii  In  -itation,  the  writer  has  re- 
luctantly formed  the  opinion  (now  expi 
with  all  due  diffidence)  that  if  this  question  ever 
comes  before  the  Court  to  be  decided,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  m  ire  probable  that  the  decision  will 
c  ur  of  the  view  that  the  term  "  market- 
gardener  "  is  confined  to  those  who  "  grow  fruit 
and  ve§  tabli  '  the  market,"  and  that  in 
consequence  th  majority  of  seedsmen  and 
florists  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Acts.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  seen  how  grave 
are  the  din  ■  1 1 1 1  which  a  nurseryman 
would  be  confronted  should  he  seek  to  convince 
the  Court  that  lie  is,  in  effect,  a  market-gardener 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts.  The  arguments 
against  such  a  contention  are  at  least  quite  suffi- 
i  lent  to  induce  a  wealthy  opponent  to  take  the 
action  from  Court  to  Court  until  the  nursery- 
man found  himself  confronted  with  the  heavy 
risibility  of  deciding,  on  the  one  hand, 
whether  he  should  abandon  the  case  and  pay 
the  costs  on  both  sides  (assuming  compromise 
to  be  impracticable),  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
undertake  the  serious  financial  risk  of  making  a 
final  fight  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  to  note  how  prolific  in  appeals 
to  Higher  Courts  cases  concerning  the  nursery 
and  market-garden  trades  have  been,  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable  to  find  how  frequently  the 
judges  have  held  varying  opinions  among  them- 
selves in  such  cases,  and  this  after  "  reserving 
judgment "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at 
leisure  the  points  involved.  There  is  an  old 
legal  maxim  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  for 
the  State  to  save  litigation,  and  every  business 
man  will  agree  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  that  to  have  one's  legal  position  defi- 
nitely secured  by  statutory  authority  is  dis- 
tinctly preferable  to  the  problematical  chance  of 
winning  (or  losing)  a  law  suit. 

The  remedy  is  simple  :  Parliament  has  merely 
to  declare  (by  means  of  a  clause  added  to  a  Bill  now 
before  it)  that  in  the  Acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
market-gardeners  the  term  "Market-Garden"  shall 
be  itemed  to  include  also  "  a  Holding  or  thai  fart  of  a 
Holding  which  is  cultivated  wholly  or  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  the  tunic  or  business  of  a  nurseryman  or 
seedsman."  The  benefits  involved  are  clearly  of 
such  importance  as  to  call  very  urgently  for  the 
slight  legislation  which  is  necessary  to  assure  such 


benefits  to  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  argument. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  are 
completed,  lull  particulars  will  be  given  of  a 
movement  undertaken  with  a  view  to  invoking 
the  early  assistance  of  Parliament. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that, 
having   regard   to   the   vital   importance  of   the 
subject,    the    opinion    of    counsel    (.Mr.    R.    E. 
'  has    been    taken,     and     such     opinion 

entirely    supports    the    views    above    expressed. 
//.  Morgan  Veilch." 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents one  of  two  large  plants  of  Impatiens 
Oliveri,  which  have  been  a  great  feature  in  No. 
4  greenhouse  at  Kew  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  plants  are  about  9  feet  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  diameter.  They  were  rooted  from  cut- 
tings inserted  in  February,  1904,  so  that  they  are 
about  two  years  and  eight  months  old,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  two  months  after  planting, 
they  have  been  in  flower  during  the  whole  of 
this  time.  Professor  D.  Oliver  described  the 
plant  under  the  name  of  I.  Thomsoni  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  1906,  when 
I  with  the  plants  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
I  i  Thomson  on  the  mountains  of  Eastern 

Equatorial  Africa.  As  a  Himalayan  species  had 
previously  been  described  as  I.  Thomsoni  (see 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  1860  and 
Magazine,  t.  779j),  this  name  had  to 
be  dropped,  and  that  of  I.  Oliveri  was  substi- 
tuted, under  which  latter  name  it  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7960.  Only  dried 
;pi  '  miens  appear  to  have  been  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir  John  Kirk 
to  introduce  the  plant  to  cultivation.  This  gen- 
'I  i  a  found  it  growing  between  300  and  400 
miles  inland,  by  the  side  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  the 
bushes  averaging  4  feet  in  height.  He  collected 
seeds,  and  presented  them  to  Kew,  in  which  in- 
stitution the  plant  first  flowered  in  July,  1903. 
Like  most  of  the  Balsams,  it  is  easy  of  pro- 
pagation and  culture.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
seed-pods  present  on  the  Kew  plants,  and  seed- 
lines  in  number  have  germinated  beneath  and 
around  the  plants,  wherever  they  could  obtain 
root-hold.  In  a  wild  state,  the  flowers  are 
said  to  come  white  and  to  measure  1J  inches 
across.  Under  cultivation,  however,  they  show 
a  pale  lilac  shade,  with  almost  a  rosy  tint  in 
bright  weather,  and  measure  2\  inches  in  dia- 
In  colour  and  general  appearance  the 
flowers  very  much  resemble  those  of  Miltonia 
vexillaris.  The  lip  of  the  flower  is  narrowed 
into  a  curved  spur  1J  to  2  inches  in  length. 
Some  persons  have  found  fault  with  the  plant, 
because  the  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy ; 
but  how  many  other  plants  are  there  which  will 
flower  for  two  years  continuously?  The 
plant  branches  freely  from  its  base,  and  thrives 
in  a  cool  house.  During  summer  it  can  be  used 
as  a  bedding  plant,  the  chief  requirement  being 
to  have  well-grown  plants  at  the  start.  Another 
purpose  for  which  it  is  especially  suited  is  for 
use  as  specimen  plants  in  tubs  on  the  terrace,  or 
in  sheltered  sunny  positions  around  the  man- 
sion. 

Linnean  Society. — The  session  will  c pen  on 
Thursday,  November  1,  1906,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  : — 1,  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis,  K.C.I.E..F.R.S.,  F.L.S  ,  'The  Struc- 
ture of  Bamboo  Leaves"  ;  2,  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Man, 
"  On  a  Collection  of  Crustacea  Decapoda  and 
Stomatopoda,  chiefly  from  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan, 
with  descriptions  of  new  species";  3,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Esv.urr,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  "  On  Hectorella  caspitosa, 
Hook,  f.,  with  remarksonits  systematic  position." 
Exhibitions: — 1,  The  President,  '•  Young  plaice 
hatched  and  reared  in  captivity  "  ;  2,  Mr.  George 
Talbot,  "  Abnormal  specimens  of  Equisctum  Tel- 
mateia,  Ehrh." 
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The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

— The  President  has  appointed  Professor  Thomas 
Hudson  Middleton,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  to  be  an  Assis- 
tant Secretary  to  the  Board  in  the  place  of  Dr.  W. 
Somerville,  resigned. 

Viking  Club.— The  Viking  Club,  a  society  for 
northern  research,  is  proposing  toissueaquarttrly 
journal  of  "  Miscellany  and  Records."  The  object 
is  to  bring  together  materials  for  the  history  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  from  all  available  sources. 
This  should  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  its  Norse  and  other  histories  and  legends. 
All  desiring  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme  should  ap- 
ply to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  59, 
Oakley  Street,  Chelsea.  We  hope  the  natural  his- 
tory including  the  details  relating  to  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  plants,  fruits,  and  crops  generally  in 
these  northern  islands  will  receive  attention. 

South  Eastern  Agricultural  College. 
—We  are  informed  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
governors  was  held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  on 
Monday,  October  22,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ash- 
combe  presiding.  The  principal  (Mr.  M.  J.  R. 
DuNstan)  reported  that  the  autumn  term  com- 
menced on  October  1  with  113  students  (the  largest 
number  yet  recorded)  in  residence.  Amongst  the 
appointments  on  the  staff  were  Mr.  S.  S.  Parkin- 
son as  lecturer  in  Botany,  Mr.  C.  A.  Ealand  as 
lecturer  in  geology,  and  Mr.  J.  Morison  as  farm 
superintendent. 

Flowers  in  Season.— From  Mr.  Smith's 
interesting  nursery  at  Newry  come  flowers  of 
Escallonia  pterocladon,  an  evergreen  species 
which  blooms  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Its  dark  green,  shining  leaves  render  it 
attractive  at  all  times.  The  white  flowers  are 
disposed  in  long  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Mr.  Smith  also  sends  a  spike  of  a 
hybrid  Verbascum  flowering  profusely  for  the 
second  time  this  season,  the  new  flowering 
shoots  emerging  from  the  old  stem  between  the 
remains  of  the  old  flowers.  Such  renewals  of 
growth  are  to  be  expected  after  such  a  season 
as  we  have  had. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners  Associa- 
tion.— There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  association 
at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on 
November  6,  at  7  p.m.,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Beautiful  Gar- 
dens," illustrated  with  limelight  views. 

British  Gardeners-  Association. — A 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Bournemouth  on  Monday- 
next,  October  29,  when  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  will 
attend  as  a  delegate  from,  the  Executive  Council. 
Other  meetings  will  shortly  be  held  at  Richmond 
(Surrey)  and  at  Bath.  The  Executive  Council 
invite  further  applications  from  districts  desirous 
of  holding  similar  meetings. 

The  European  Gooseberry-mildew 
attacking  the  Red  Currant. — Mr.  E.  S. 
Salmon  sends  us  the  following  communication  ; 
"  Mr.  C.  J.  Alexander,  a  student  ol  Wye  col- 
lege, directed  my  attention  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
white  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  some  Red  Currant 
bushes  in  the  college  fruit  plantations.  Con- 
spicuous white  patches  of  mildew  occurred  <  n 
th^  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  on  these,  as 
well  as  scattered  over  the  under  surface,  the 
minute  blackish  fruit-conceptacles  (peritheciai 
of  the  fungus  were  being  formed.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  the  fungus  proved  to  be 
the  European  Goosebery-milclew  (Microsphfera 
ri  sularias  [Wallr.]  Lev).  From  each  concep- 
tacle  a  number  of  minute  processes  or  append- 
ages radiate,  while  inside  the  conceptacle  is  a 
number  of  little  sacs,  or  asci,  each  containing 
four  or  six  winter  spores  (ascospores).  Each 
appendage  is  branched  at  its  apex  in  a  re- 
peatedly dichotomous  manner,  characteristic  of 
the  species.  Creeping  over  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  bearing  the  fruit-conceptacles  (peri- 
thecia),  is  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  the  fungus, 


composed  of  a  number  of  very  fine  white 
threads  or  hyphse,  which  are  branched  and  in- 
terwoven. Each  hypha  sends  at  frequent  inter, 
vals  a  sucker  or  haustorium  into  an  epidermal 
cell  of  the  leaf,  by  means  of  which  the  fungus 
obtains  its  nourishment,  but  the  whole  of  the 
fungus  is  otherwise  external  to  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  on  which  it  is  feeding.  Hitherto  this  mil- 
dew has  been  recorded  in  Europe  only  on  the 
Gooseberry,  and  it  seems  curious,  considering 
how  frequently  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
are  grown  together,  that  the  former  plant  has 
remained  unattacked — or  has  never  been  re- 
corded as  being  attacked — until  this  season.  In 
the  present  instance  the  Red  Currant  trees  at- 
tacked (of  which  there  were  some  dozens)  are 
young  trees  of  the  Raby  Castle  variety,  and 
stand  close  to  Goosebery  bushes  attacked  by  the 
same  fungus.  The  European  Gooseberry-mil- 
dew, when  it  attacks  Gooseberry  bushes  severely, 
may  cause  a  premature  shedding  of  the  leaves  ; 
this  can,  however,  be  prevented  by  spraying 
with  a  fungicide,  viz.,  potassium  sulphide 
('  liver  of  surphur '),  1  oz.  to  two  or  three  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  same  fungicide  should  be 
used  if  the  mildew  becomes  troublesome  to  Red 
Currants.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  season, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Denmark,  the  Red  Cur- 
rant has  been  attacked — for  the  first  time  in 
Europe — by  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew 
(Sphsrotheca  mors-uvae  [Schwein.]  Berk.).  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  anyone  meeting  with  a 
mildew  on  the  Red  Currant  would  kindly  for- 
ward me  a  specimen,  with  particulars  of  the 
outbreak,  to  the  address  given  below. — E.  S. 
Salmon,  F.L.S.,  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,   Kent." 

University  of  London. — Mr.  Francis 
Darwin,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  is  delivering  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  "The  Physiology  of 
Movement  in  Plants,"  at  the  Chelsea  Physic 
Garden,  at  4.30  p.m.  The  first  lecture  was  deli- 
vered on  October  19  on  "  The  principle  of  associa- 
tion :  stimulus  in  relation  to  adaptation,"  and  the 
rest  are  as  follow: — Lecture  II.  (October  26), 
■•  Some  questions  regarding  physiological  nomen- 
clature and  method."  Lecture  III.  (November2), 
"  The  modern  methods  of  analysing  gravitational 
stimulus  and  reaction."  Lecture  IV.  (Novem- 
ber 9),  "  The  localisation  of  the  perceptive  region 
in  heliotiopic  and  geotropic  organs."  Lecture  V, 
(November  lb),  "  The  mechanism  of  perception  in 
heliotropic  and  geotropic  organs."  Lecture  VI. 
(November  23),  "On  diageotropic  and  diahelio- 
tropic  organs." 

The  "  Corruption  ••  Bill.— We  hear  that 
there  is  a  feeling  among  some  members  of  the 
horticultural  trade  that  a  discount  of  5 
per  cent.,  payable  to  the  gardener,  should 
be  treated  as  a  recognised  legitimate  custom, 
and  not  be  deemed  "  corrupt."  Of  course,  if 
the  master  who  pays  the  bill  is  aware  of  the 
practice,  and  raises  no  objection,  the  odious 
word  corruption  would  have  no  place.  The 
master  in  this  case  knows  that  it  is  he  who  in 
some  way  or  another  pays  the  tax,  though  why 
he  should  be  called  on  to  do  so  is  not  apparent. 
A  much,  better  plan  would  be  for  the  master  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  his  purchases,  give 
higher  wages  and  not  expose  his  servant  to  the 
temptation  of  receiving  "  unearned  increment.'' 
We  believe  the  solution  of  this  matter  rests  with 
the  traders  themselves.  If  they  would  co- 
operate  and  agree  to  take  no  unfair  advantage 
of  their  neighbour  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
of  discounts,  bribes,  commissions,  or  "grafts" 
To  say  that  a  gratuity,  by  whatever  name  it  be 
called,  is  of  necessity  "  corrupt,"  and  to  enact 
that  it  shall  cease  'forthwith  is  to  use  vain 
words.  We  cannot  in  every  case  define  where 
"corruption"  comes  in.  In  most  instances 
we   must   leave  that   to   the   consciences   of   the 


persons  concerned ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  quicken 
the  conscience  both  of  giver  and  receiver — espe- 
cially of  the  giver,  and  to  plead  for  such  a  rate 
of  remuneration  as  shall  render  the  offer  or  the 
receipt  of  secret  discounts,  commission,  pre- 
sents, or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  an  of-  ' 
fence  against  morality. 

Rubber.— About   50,000   acres   in   Ceylon  are 
now  planted  with  rubber  trees  (Hevea).     A  like 
area   is    devoted   to   the    culture    in   the   Malay  , 
States.     Such   is   the  demand   for   rubber  that  . 
our  tropical  Colonies  are  vieing  with  each  other  . 
as    to    which    shall   be   foremost    in    cultivating 
these  valuable  trees.     At  the  same  time  the  col- 
lection of  native  rubber  from  various  plants  in 
the  Congo  and  other  tropical  countries  goes  on 
apace.     So  many  are  the  uses  to  which  rubber 
is  now  put  that  there  is  no  present  risk  of  in- 
creasing the   profitable    supply   beyond   the   de- 
mand. 

Nitrogen  in  Rainfall. — When  we  read  of 
the  tropical  downpours  and  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  ensues,  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
moan our  deficiency  in  nitrogen,  for,  according 
to  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture 
Science,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  rainfall 
at  Rothamsted  may  not  only  be  proportion- 
ately, but  even  absolutely,  greater  at  the  Hert- 
fordshire station  than  in  British  Guiana.  A 
heavy  rainfall  therefore  does  not  always  coin- 
cide with  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen. 

Botanical  Travellers. — We  learn  that  Prof 
Boulger  is  about  to  visit  the  Hevea  rubber  forests 
of  Peru,  in  order  to  report  on  the  commercial  pro- 
spects of  certain  districts  in  the  Amazon  basin. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  is  also  about  to  proceed  once 
more  to  China  with  a  view  to  collect  and  introduce 
new  plants.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  this  occasion,  goes 
out  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Sargent.  The 
most  cordial  good  wishes  of  all  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  economic  botany  will  attend  the 
travellers. 

Slugs. — A  writer  quoted  in  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  Nationalc  a" Horticulture  de  France  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as 
a  means  of  destroying  slugs.  The  quantity  used 
was  300  kilos  (6601b.)  to  the  hectare  (2£  acres  ap- 
prox.).  The  remedy  is  simple,  not  costly  and 
"  sovereign." 

Economic  Entomology. — President  Gar- 
man's  address  to  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists  is  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  subject  of  general  education, 
scientific  method,  and  practical  cultural  work, 
that  we  may  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
our  readers  interested  in  such  matters.  The 
crowded  state  of  our  columns  forbids  us  from 
making  extracts,  but  we  may  recommend  those 
concerned  in  teaching  science  to  procure  the 
"  Proceedings  "  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Publications  Received. — Proceedings     of    the 
Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras.     April  to  June 
1906.     This  contains  a  description  and  illustration  of 
a  curious   instance   of  syncarpy  in  a  Pineapple,  six 
fruits  having  grown  together  into   a  mass  weighing 
about  12  lbs. — Reports  on  the  Botanic  Station,  &c, 
Dominica,  1905-6.     Mr.   W.  R.   Buttenshaw  reports  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  plants  distributed  and 
useful  work  with  economic  plants  carried  on  by  Mr. 
J.  Jones. — A  Selection  of  Flowering  Climbers.    By  J.  I 
Bailey,   Director  of  the    Botanic  Gardens,    Brisbane. 
This  little  pamphlet  should  prove    very    handy  for 
reference.     It  consists  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Queensland  last  August. — Annual 
Report  of  the  Queensland  Acclimatisation  Society,  for 
year  ended  31st  March,  1906.     Some  important   new 
property  has   been  acquired  by  the  society,  and  the 
overseer,  Mr.  Jas.  Mitchell,  furnishes  a  very  satisfac- 
tory   report.— From    the    West    Virginia    University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   Morgantown 
Ripe  Rot  or  Mummy  Disease  of  Guavas.     By  John   L. 
Sheldon.     An  illustrated  report  of  a  fungoid 
that  corresponds  to  the  "  anthracnoses  "  ofanuml 
fruits  and  vegetables.— U.  S.  Department  of  Agi 
ture.      Bureau   of  Plant   Industry,    Bulletin   No.   92. 
Date  Varieties  and  Date  Culture  in  Tunis,  by  Thomas 
H.   Kearney.— Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  257.     Soil  Fw 
tility,   by  Milton  Whitney. 
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THE    PAMPAS    GRASS. 

The  clump  of  Pampas  Grass  Cortaderia  (Gyn- 
erium)  argentea,  shown  at  fig.  119,  is  growing 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  William  Goff,  I.ittlehamp- 
ton,  who  obligingly  forwarded  us  the  photo- 
graph. Mr.  Goff  states  that  the  plant  is  six  years 
old,  and  is  carrying  135  plumes.  The  Pampas 
Grass  is  quite  hardy  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  is  seen  to  its  best  advantage  on  a  lawn,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  stream.  April  is  the  best 
month  for  its  planting,  and  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  division  of  its  roots.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Monte  Video,  and  it  will  succeed  u:  any- 
rich  soil,  especially  if  planted  on  a  warm  situation 
facing  south.  In  colder  situations  it  can  be 
grown  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  pro- 
viding it  receives  the  protection  of  a  garden  mat 
in  winter. 


TRADE    MEMORANDA. 


MESSRS.   JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,  LTD. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  illness  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  necessitates  his  relin- 
quishing active  work.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  firm 
and  who  withdrew  some  years  since,  has  in  con- 
sequence returned  and  resumed  the  position  of 
managing  director. 

BANKRUPTCY  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO 
GARDENERS. 

In  a  comparative  table  attached  to  the  report  of 
the  Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy,  we  find  that 
during  the  five  years  from  1901  to  1905  the  number 
of  failures  among  gardeners,  florists,  and  nursery- 
men, with  the  aggregate  amount  of  liabilities  was 
as  follows  :  In  1901  there  were  37  failures,  includ- 
ing receiving  orders  and  deeds  of  arrangement, 
with  liabilities  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£34,882  ;  in  1902  there  were  40  failures  with  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  £03,273  ;  in  1903  there  were  49 
failures  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £33, COS  ;  in 
1904  there  were  49  failures  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £29,104  ;  and  in  1905  there  were  31  failures 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  £27,005. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  cy  his  correspondents.) 
Apple  James  Grieve. — On  p.  549  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  appears  rather  dubious  about  plant- 
ing this  Apple  as  a  dessert  variety  for  market 
purposes.  I  send  herewith  four  specimens  of 
Apple  James  Grieve  pulled  10  days  ago,  also 
two  fruits  of  King  of  the  Pippins  pulled  three 
days  ago  from  standard  trees  growing  along- 
side each  other,  planted  in  the  spring  of  1901. 
I  have  also  several  trees  planted  against  a 
south  wall,  the  fruits  fiom  which  are  a  fort- 
night earlier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending James  Grieve  as  a  good  Apple  for 
market  purposes,  owing  to  its  setting  freely  and 
cropping  heavily.  The  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  fruits  sent  is  remarkable,  but  size  is 
not  the  only  recommendation,  for  colour,  shape, 
and  keeping  qualities,  as  well  as  flavour,  are  all 
in  favour  of  James  Grieve.  James  N.  Scarlett, 
Edinburgh,  October  S.  [The  variety  James 
Grieve  is  a  first-class  Apple  in  every  respect, 
and  well  suited  to  northern  gardens.  The  ex- 
amples of  King  of  the  Pippins,  as  sent. by  our 
correspondent,  were  inferior,  and  quite  out  of 
character,  as  we  know  them  in  the  south  ;  in 
fact,  we  have  doubts  as  to  their  being  cor- 
rectly named. — Ed.] 

Apple? Judging    at    the    Fruit   Show. — 

Kindly  permit  me  to  supply  an  omission  in 
your  otherwise  excellent  report  of  the  recent 
fruit  show,  no  mention  being  made  of  that  most 
interesting  class  in  the  dessert  Apple 
section  "  any  other  variety."  As  this  class 
was  by  itself  on  a  separate  table,  the 
most  vigilant  reporter  might  be  excused  from 
overlooking  it.  There  were  many  dishes,  and 
though  not  all   distinct,  there  were  many  varie- 


ties. All  the  best  were  tasted  by  the  judges, 
and  a  remarkable  result  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
reputation  of  that  veteran  and  esteemed  raiser, 
Charles  Ross,  followed.  As  last  year,  his  name- 
sake, Charles  Ross,  medium-sized  fruits  shown 
by  himself,  was  put  first.  A  handsome  variety 
of  his  raising  also,  named  Rival,  came  second. 
Mabbott's  Pearmain  was  third,  and  then 
another  of  Mr.  Ross's  seedlings,  Paroquet,  was 
fourth.  That  is,  I  think,  quite  another  version 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "hat  trick."  Certainly 
it  has,  I  believe,  never  occurred  to  any  one 
raiser  before.  For  the  sake  of  consistency,  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  the  restriction  as  to  size, 
viz.,  the  passage  through  a  3-inch  ring,  imposed 


I  greatly  fear  modelling  fruits  in  wax  is  not  yet 
a  perfect  art.  Could  the  Council  but  determine 
on  what  is  the  ideal  size  and  shape  for  dessert 
purposes  of  any  one  variety,  have  the  selected 
samples  modelled  in  wax,  and  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  judges  dealing  with  the  varieties 
as  a  model,  we  should  then  secure  some  con- 
sistent judging.  At  present  there  is  no 
consistency.  Plow  greatly  the  judges  wished, 
in  dealing  with  classes  in  which,  being  uni- 
versally grown  varieties,  the  entries  were 
numerous,  that  the  Council  would  have  en- 
trusted them  wTith  a  few  extra  prizes.  Merely  two 
prizes  in  a  class  with  from  30  to  40  entries  are 
inadequate — there  should  be  six  at  least.     May 


Fig.  119. — coktaderia  akgentea  growing  in  the  nursery  of  mr.  \vm.  goff, 

littlehampton. 


upon  Blenheim  Pippin  in  the  dessert  i  la 
not  to  be  repeated.  I  am  glad  so  far,  not  tint 
I  do  not  think  the  smaller  size  ampiy  large 
enough  for  dessert  purposes,  but  because  it  was 
absurd  to  note  this  restriction  in  one  case,  then 
a  little  farther  on  to  find  Ailington  Pippins 
placed  first  in  their  class,  although  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Even  in  the  Blenheim  class  one  fruit 
in  the  2nd  prize  dish  measured  3J  inches  across. 
But  this  want  of  consistency  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  or  desirable  size  in  dessert  fruits  ran 
through  ail  the  classes  and  the  judging.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  obtain  even  from  diverse  sets  of 
judges  something  like  unanimity  as  to  what 
should   be   regarded    as    essential    dessert    size? 


.  ^est  to  judges  of  single  dish  classes  in 
iuture  always  to  collect  to  the  front  the  few 
verv  best  "  dishes,"  so  as  to  have  them  for  com- 
parison side  by  side.  That  practice  will  help 
them  to  a  right  decision  ;  it  helps  the  Press,  and 
also  the  public.  In  one  class,  which  I  will  not 
specially  indicate,  the  most  perfect  dish  was 
overlooked  simply  because  this  precaution 
was  not  taken.  One  other  circumstance  I 
should  like  to  comment  upon  is  in  relation  to 
the  prominence  given  to  colour  in  some  cases  in 
the  classes  for  cooking  Apples  ever  size  and, 
generally,  form,  and  keeping  excellence.  What 
merit  has  colour  in  cooking  Apples?  Beyond 
having   a  more  attractive  appearance — and   that 
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probably  does  weigh  with  many — is  a  fine 
sample,  possibly  a  very  perfect  sample,  lacking 
colour,  to  take  an  inferior  position  to  a  less 
fine  sample  having  colour?  That  is  a  rather 
important  point,  and  calls  for  some  authoritative 
opinion.  In  all  possible  cases  judging  on  pre- 
cisely similar  lines  throughout  is  most  desirable. 
D. 

Impatiens  Holstm  (as  a  bedding  plant). — I 
have  grown  this  plant  in  pots,  and  also  out-of- 
doors,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  make  a  first-rate  bedding  subject.  Its  bright 
scarlet-coloured  flowers,  set  in  a  suitable  ground- 
work of  some  other  plants,  will  furnish  a  pleasing 
change.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  of  sturdy  growth, 
and  remains  in  flower  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat,  early  in 
March,  and  grown  like  Petunias,  will  furnish 
good  material  by  the  end  of  May.  If  many 
plants  are  desired,  several  packets  of  seeds  must  be 
obtained.     A .  J.  Long,  Wyfold. 

An  Apple  Census.— I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  Dean 
that  a  census  of  bush.tree  Apples  would  be 
interesting,  but  upon  what  lines  it  should  be 
carried  out  he  does  not  fully  describe. 
Shall  the  lists  be  made  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  best  selection  for  profit  or  for 
home  consumption?  Upon  this  depends  the 
way  in  which  the  lists  should  be  compiled. 
For  market  supply,  appearance,  rich  colour, 
with  freedom  in  cropping  and  fair  size, 
are  the  important  points  a  variety  should 
possess.  Flavour  is  purely  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, or  hardly  that.  I  submitted  highly- 
coloured  fruits  of  Mere  de  Menage  recently  to 
a  large  fruiterer  who  was  in  search  of  dessert 
Apples.  He  tasted  them  and  pronounced  them 
not  bad  !  He  said  many  persons  do  not  like 
sweet  Apples,  and  that  hard,  crisp  fruits  are 
required  as  well  as  the  soft,  sweet  ones,  especi- 
ally as  some  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Cape. 
Again,  locality,  soil,  and  various  other  con- 
siderations have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  some  gardens  where  the  soil  is  sandy  loam, 
Ecklinville  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  early 
culinary  Apples,  but  for  market  it  is  quite  use- 
less. In  cold,  heavy  soils  the  fruit  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  "  spot,"  and  in  this  garden  it  is 
utterly  worthless.  At  one  time  we  had  250 
trees,  now  we  have  two  only.  Lord  Suffield 
affords  another  example  of  variation.  Here  it 
almost  refuses  to  grow,  but  in  some  gardens  it 
is  the  best  Apple.  Golden  Spire,  although  an 
excellent  Apple  for  small  gardens  on  account  of 
its  form  of  growth,  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
market.  Therefore  any  list  would  be  the  subject 
of  criticism.  Miller's  Seedling  would  not  be 
named  in  many  lists,  because  it  is  not  widely 
known.  Cockle  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  and 
Stunner  Pippin  are  all  of  moderate  quality. 
Lord  Burghley  is  exceptionally  poor  in  flavour, 
and  what  has  Sturmer  Pippin  to  recommend  it 
beyond  its  keeping  quality?  King  of  Tompkins 
County  is  a  distinctly  high-flavoured  sort  in 
March.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  although  a 
good  Apple,  is  much  too  shy  in  bearing.  Nor- 
folk Beauty  will  eventually  take  a  high  position 
among  cooking  Apples  in  large  and  small  gar- 
dens, as  it  bears  freely  on  small  or  large  trees. 
It  will  eventually  oust  Warner's  King  from 
favour,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
exhibition.  Good  dessert  Apples  are  very  scarce 
at  several  periods  from  August  to  April.  E. 
Molyr.cux,  Hampshire. 

CODIAEUMS       (CROTONS)       AT      BRENT       HlLL 

Nursery,  Hanwell. — I  am  enclosing  four  photo- 
graphs of  these  plants  that  were  grown  from  cut- 
tings inserted  in  January  and  potted,  when  rooted, 
into  large  60's,  after  standing  out  of  the  propaga- 
ting pit  for  a  few  days.  When  they  were  nicely 
rooted  through  these  pots,  they  were  given  a  shift 
into  32's.  As  a  potting  medium  I  use  the  follow- 
ing mixture:  equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  one 
shovelful  of  silver  sand,  and  one  48  pot  of  Clay's 
Fertiliser  to  each  barrow-load  of  the  compost. 
The  soil  is  well  rammed  when  potting.  The  plants 
are  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  are  stood  on  in- 
verted pots.  They  are  syringed  overhead  three 
times  a  day  in  hot  weather,  and  whenever  possible 
the  hose  is  used  once  a  day,  for  it  keeps  the  plants 
free  from  red  spider.  A  little  shading  is  provided 
while  the  plants  are  actively  growing,  but  this  is 
removed  by  the  middle  of  August .  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  ranges 
from  70"  to  90°.  R.  Ferguson.  [The  photographs, 
which  we  do  not  reproduce,  showed  some  good 
specimens  of  these  decorative  foliage  plants. — Ed  ] 


Federation  of  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations. — If  these  socie.ies 
are  composed  entirely  of  professional  gardeneis,  by 
all  means  let  them  federate,  assisting  each  other  as 
far  as  possible,  and  educating  all  their  members 
(especially  the  younger  ones)  up  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  efficiency.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many 
of  these  societies  are  largely  composed  of  amateurs  ? 
I  have  been  informed  that  such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them  at  any  rate,  and  if  this  is  true  they 
have  fallen  from  their  first  estate.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber for  several  years  of  the  Maidstone  Association, 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of  such  societies,  or  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first.  This  was  confined  to  profes- 
sional gardeners,  and  rightly  so  (I  refer  to  the  period 
1870-1880),  and  it  certainly  was  the  means  of  assist- 
ing many  gardeners  to  obtain  information  regarding 
their  profession.  But  if  amateurs  and  all  persons 
are  admitted  I  would  ask  professional  gardeners  to 
consider  the  barm  they  are  likely  to  do  to  their 
brother  gardeners  by  encouraging  these  societies. 
We  are  overcrowded  now  with  men,  many  of  whom 
are  not  worthy  of  the  name  uf  gardener,  and  who 
ought  to  be  debarred  from  using  it.  Wages  are 
constantly  falling  in  regard  to  head  positions,  one 
reason  of  which  is  the  large  number  of  candidates 
who  apply  for  vacancies.  What  may  we  expect 
will  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  another  ten  years'  time, 
if  everyone  is  to  be  indiscriminately  taken  in  hand, 
and  lectured  on  the  general  qualifications  of  the 
professional  gardener  ?  Does  any  other  profession 
act  in  this  suicidal  manner  ?  If  so,  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  W.  H.  Divers,  Bel  voir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham, 

Rough  Plate  Glass  for  Gardens  (see  p. 
281). — Having  some  years  since  had  considerable 
experience  with  a  similar  material,  I  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  use  it  in  this  country.  In  order 
t)  cultivate  plants  and  fruits  to  perfection  we  require 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  we  can  get  on  dull 
days,  and  always  from  October  1  to  March  31. 
What  is  done  on  the  Continent  is  another  matter. 
A  large  portion  of  that  "  Continent"  is  nearer  to  the 
equator  than  we  are,  and  the  conditions  therefore 
cannot  be  compaied  to  ours  in  the  matter  of  light. 
W .  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. 

A  Big  Fungus.— I  have  found,  in  Lythe  Hill 
Park,  a  very  large  specimen  of  the  Sparassis 
crispa,  measuring  18  inches  long,  9  inches  deep, 
9  inches  wide,  and  weighing  5'  lbs.  I  have  given 
the  specimen  to  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  for  his  collec- 
tion, and  am  told  that  it  is  the  finest  specimen  he 
has  seen.  J.  Thome,  The  Gardens,  Lythe  Hill, 
Haslemere, 

Crat/egus  Pyracantha  Lelandii. — My  large 
bush  of  this  variety  of  Crataegus  is  just  now  in 
grand  profusion  of  berry.  Birds  are  very  fond 
of  these  berries,  and  are  already  taking  them 
from  plants  growing  on  the  upper  side  of  my 
grounds  ;  but  down  by  the  railway,  where  noisy 
trains  are  frequently  passing,  the  berries  so  far 
have  been  left  alone.  A  lady  has  asked  me 
whether  I  could  tell  her  which  of  the  two  plants, 
namely,  the  common  C.  pyracantha  or  the 
variety  Lelandii,  birds  were  most  fond  of.  She  evi- 
dently was  of  opinion  that  the  species  was  more 
immune  than  its  variety.  Perhaps  some  cor- 
respondents will  kindly  give  us  their  opinions. 
The  lady  was  going  to  select  for  planting  the 
variety  which  is  the  more  immune.  Where  ex- 
pense is  no  great  object,  some  kind  of  a  wattle 
cage  might  be  constructed  with  a  net  thrown 
over,  this  would  preserve  the  berries  from  the 
ravages  of  the  birds  for  a  considerable  time 
longer.  The  netted  enclosure  should  be  made 
high  enough  and  wide  enough  to  allow  of  people 
to  enter  and  walk  all  round  the  clump.  When 
at  Batsford  in  July  last  Mr.  Garrett  snowed  me 
a  large  bed  of  (".  pyracantha  Lelandii  that  had 
been  planted  high  up  en  the  charming  Hillside 
Wild  Garden.  When  these  have  grown  for  a  few 
more  years  they  will  form  not  the  least  attrai  - 
tive  feature  in  that  garden,  so  unique  in  its  cri 
tion  and  planting.     II*.  Miller,  Berkswell,  Oct.  5. 

Sports  and  Species. — A  perusal  of  the 
interesting  leading  article  on  "Sports"  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  September  29  induces 
me  to  add  my  support  to  Prof.  De  Vries' 
"  Theory  of  Mutation  "  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Ferns  which  have 
formed  my  special  study  for  about  thirty  years. 
It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  first  main- 
tained that  the  sports  in  this  tribe  of  plants  in 
very  many  cases  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of 
species  proper,  inasmuch  as  they,  as  a  rule, 
were  capable  of  reproducing  their  special   type< 


truly  and  constantly  from  their  spores,  so  thr.t 
all  chat  was  necessary  for  them  to  become  re- 
cognised species  by  botanists  was  that  they 
should  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  be  able  to  spread  and  multiply.  As 
a  rule,  however,  though  found  as  established 
plants,  often  obviously  of  considerable  age, 
they  are  usually  either  solitary  specimens,  or 
but  few  in  number,  and  growing  within  a  limited 
area.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  as  under 
cultivation  these  spores  generally  germinate 
freely,  and,  as  I  have  said,  reproduce  the  type 
truly,  the  exceptions  being  merely  individual 
plants  representing  greater  or  less  variation 
from  the  parental  type,  but  in  my  own  experi- 
ence never  thoroughly  reverting  to  the  normal 
or  presumably  grand-parental  type.  As  indi- 
viduals the  age  and  robust  growth  of  many 
"  finds"  demonstrates  at  any  rate  their  capacity 
to  hold  their  own  among  their  normal  associates 
and  presumable  progenitors,  and  since  their 
spores  must  be  shed  and  scattered  by  millions 
every  season,  the  reason  of  their  general  isola- 
tion becomes  a  puzzle  not  easy  to  solve.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  occur  which  point  to  the 
possibility  of  a  "sport"  or  mutational  form, 
assuming  the  one  missing  qualification  of  a  true 
species,  viz.,  the  power  of  spreading.  Thus  the 
late  Col.  A.  M.  Jones,  a  most  reliable  authority, 
has  recorded  that  a  truncate  form  of  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  (S.  v.  peraferens)  was  plentiful 
in  a  wood  near  Portishead,  and  an  even  more 
marked  instance  occurred  with  one  of  my  own 
"finds"  of  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,  of 
which  some  hundreds  of  a  curious  caitdate 
form  cover  a  stone  dyke  on  Dartmoor  so 
densely  as  entirely  to  oust  the  normal  type 
which  prevails  at  both  extremities  of  the  dyke, 
the  centre  of  which  is  monopolised  for  some 
yards  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  spread  of  the 
"  sport  "  in  question  (A.  a.  nigrum  var.  caudi- 
folium).  The  fronds  of  this  form  are  short  and 
decumbent,  lying  much  flatter  on  the  wall-sur- 
face than  those  of  the  normal  type,  and  this 
appears  to  give  them  an  advantage,  probably  by 
smothering  the  normal  seedlings  and  encourag- 
ing the  abnormal  ones,  whose  young  prostrate 
fronds  would  naturally  be  less  handicapped 
than  upright  ones.  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  such  a  "  sport  "  we  have 
all  the  essentials  of  a  species  proper,  and  had 
it  been  discovered  unassociated  with  the  normal 
type,  no  botanist  would  have  hesitated  to  give 
it  a  distinctive  specific  name,  since  it  differs 
quite  as  much  from  the  normal  as  many  s] 
do  from  each  other.  Considering  the  great 
number  of  Fern  sports  of  the  constant  class 
which  have  been  found  under  wild  conditions, 
and  the  published  records  of  the  most  reliable 
character  which  exist,  we  are  somewhat  struck 
by  the  absence  of  more  than  a  brief  allusion  to 
them  in  Prof.  De  Vries'  book,  especially  as 
they  in  themselves  afford  a  mass  of  evidence 
tending  to  support  his  theory,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  controverting  to  some  extent  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  muta- 
tional forms.  It  is  well  within  the  marl; 
to  claim  that  at  least  two  thousand  such 
are  on  record,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  are  independent  of  a  large 
number  of  variants  which  the  connoisseur 
and  finder  did  not  consider  worthy  of  a 
place  in  his  collection,  or  even  of  record, 
on  account  of  defective  sj'mmetry,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  botanically  and  morphologi- 
cally as  interesting  as  the  others,  involving  as 
they  do  a  sudden  change  of  structure  of  a  per- 
manent character.  Considering,  then,  the  num- 
ber of  such  "sports"  and  their  diversity,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if,  in  the  reons  of  time 
during  which  plant  evolution  has  gone  on,  that 
none  of  these  sudden  mutations  should  assert 
themselves  as  species  proper.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  difference  between  recognised 
is  such  that  a  small  mutation  would  suffice. 
Our  three  Polystichum  species  are  so  closel) 
akin  that  if  a  bi-pinnate  P.  Lonchitis  (Holly 
Fern)  were  found,  it  could  not  be  discrimin  it 
from  P.  aculeatum,  and,  in  point  of  fai 
more  than  one  occasion  the  latter  has  most 
mysteriously  appeared  in  presumed  pure 
ings  of  P.  Lonchitis  sports.  I  myself  fi 
P.  aculeatum  high  up  on  lien  Lawers  am 
Holly  Ferns  there,  and  strongly  suspei  ted  it  I 
be  a'bi-pinnate  form  of  the  latter  sj 
native  Lastreas  (Nephrodiuml  to  some 
belong  to  a  similar  category.  L.  dilatata,  f< 
instance,  has  been   split  up  into  several 
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— uliginose,  spinulosa,  and  cristata  (why  so 
named  no  one  knows,  as  it  bears  no  trace  of 
cresting),  which  very  moderate  mutations  would 
cover;  and  L.  filix  mas,  as  Mr.  G.  15.  Wollaston 
demonstrated,  presents  three  distinct  forms, 
viz.,  the  accepted  L.  f.  mas,  L.  pseudo  mas, 
and  L.  propinqua,  all  three  of  which  are  pre- 
valent in  numerous  habitats,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  and  yet  well  within 
the  scope  of  a  mutation.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied,  but  even  these  few  suffice 
to  confirm  in  the  writer's  mind  the  view  that 
new  species  not  only  may,  but  are  very  likely 
to  arise  by  sudden  rather  than  gradational 
steps,  thus  solving  the  difficult  question  of  the 
required  missing  links.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  Nature  can  proceed  by 
"  leaps,"  and,  given  such  "  leaps,"  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  occasionally 
produce  like  results  as  the  gradational  steps  of 
mere  individual  variation,  upon  which  alone  so 
far  the  evolutionist  has  relied.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,    V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

October  23. — Although  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day last  was  held  so  soon  after  the  fruit 
exhibition,  there  was  a  large  display  of  Orchids, 
flowering  shrubs,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
fruits,   vegetables,   and   other   things. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  11 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  some  of  the 
groups  before  the  Committee  were  extensive  and 
interesting. 

Orchids  were  numerous,  and  there  were  11 
groups  of  these  plants  shown.  A  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  novelties  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  and  three  First-Class  Certifi- 
cates, two  Awards  of  Merit,  and  one  Botanical 
Certificate   were   awarded. 

The  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended two  Awards  of  Merit  to  Potatos,  and 
one  to  a  variety  of  Broccoli. 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  on  "  Horticultural 
Education"  was  delivered  by  Mr.   F.  J.   Baker. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  J.  T:  Bennett-Poe,  George  Paul,  H.  B. 
May,  John  Green,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  T.  Druery, 
T.  \V.  Turner,  Jas.  Walker,  Geo.  Nicholson,  R. 
W.  Wallace,  Jas.  Douglas,  Chas.  Jeffries,  Geo. 
Gordon,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J. 
Jones,  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  II. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Chas.  Blick,  Jno.  Jen- 
nings, R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Jas.  .Hudson,  J.  W. 
Barr,  J.   F.   McLeod,  and  W.  Howe. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  25  varieties  of  Nepenthes.  As 
notable  as  the  completeness  of  the  collection, 
was  the  remarkable  vigour  seen  in  the  plants, 
each  of  which  was  in  splendid  condition.  One 
large  plant  of  N.  Morgana;  was  carrying  about 
50  pitchers.  The  comparatively  new  variety 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  is  among  the  biggest 
and  handsomest  of  all,  and  this  was  shown 
splendidly.  X.  Mastersiana  x  and  N.  sanguinea 
are  both  of  shades  of  red,  with  no  spotting, 
but  the  pitchers  of  N.  Tiveyi  x  owe  their  chief 
beauty  to  the  dark  red  spots  present.  Some  of 
the  cups  hang  down  far  below  the  lamina  of  the 
leaf  as  N.  formosa.  The  pitchers  of  N.  Bal- 
fouriana  x  are  very  large,  while  in  X.  excellens 
x  they  are  short,  but  broad,  and  have  very  large 
wings.  N.  ampullaria  vittata  produces  clusters 
of  tiny  pitchers  at  the  base  of  the  plant.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  exhibited  winter-flowering  Be- 
gonias, Streptocarpus  hybrids,  and  a  group  of 
large  flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  (Sil- 
ver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  staged  a  semi-circular  group 
"I  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  in  the  best  decorative 
species  and  varieties.  On  an  adjacent  table  Mr. 
May  also  displayed  some  excellent  plants  of 
the  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  and 
small  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni,  with 
flowers  of  red,  purple,  white,  and  other  shades. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sox,  Barrowfield  Xurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,   showed  over  100  varieties  of 


choice  Ferns.  The  exhibit  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  a  long  table.  It  was  very  rich 
in  varieties,  with  tinted  and  coloured  fronds, 
and  of  these  the  more  handsome  were  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  A.  macrophyllum  albo-striatum, 
Pteris  tricolor,  and  Lomaria  Herminieri.  A 
group  of  Platyceriums  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  display.  A  good  specimen  of  the  Killar- 
ney  Fern  Trichomanes  radicans  was  noticed. 
(Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Xurseries,  Lewis- 
ham,  showed  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of 
exceptional  merit.  The  flowers  were  displayed 
in  a  very  artistic  manner.  Both  at  the  back  and 
upon  the  floor  was  a  covering  of  green  material, 
which  was  in  excellent  taste,  and  added  t' .  the 
effectiveness  of  the  display.  Large  specimen 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  pleasingly  staged 
in  tall  tripod  stands,  with  graceful  grasses  and 
palms  interspersed,  and  at  the  back  tall  Bam- 
boos, and  rows  of  large  Chrysanthemum  flowi  rs 
in  vases  at  the  foreground,  completed  a  very 
handsome  exhibit.  Xothing  but  praise  can  be 
accorded  the  two  epergnes  of  the  white  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller.  We  have  space  only  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  other  varieties  shown,  whii  h 
were  of  the  same  high-class  culture.  Among 
these  we  may  select  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  A.  II 
Lee,  Mrs.  Codrington  (yellow),  and  Money- 
maker (white).    (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal. 1 

Messrs.    W.   WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed   a  very  large   and  beautifully-arranged 
group   oi    Chrysanthemums.      At    the    back    weir 
ili:       large     bays,"  having  a  groundwork  of  the 
binder  varieties,  and  taller  plants  of  the  choicest 
Japanese  varieties  ;  the  centre  and  taller  "  b 
terminated  in  a  raised  group,  and  on  cither  side 
were  smaller  groups  all  arranged  in  a  setting  of 
small   flowering   kinds   and   many  of  the  early- 
flowering    single    ty]  e.     The    golden    Mrs      A 
Thompson,    a    new    decorative    flower   of    last 
season's  introduction,  was  seen  to  great  ad 
tage  in  this  exhibit.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cawiii  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
displayed  a  very  large  assoriment  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  violets, 
some  good  Dahlias,  among  which  were  some  of 
the  prettv  Ant  mone  flowered  type,  and  Chi 
themums.  <  (ctober  White  and  Cannell's  Yellow 
are  two  pleasing  varieties  of  the  i 
Chrysanthemum;  the}  both  have  verj  long  i  i; 
florets.     (Silver-Gilt    Banksian   Medal. i 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son?,  West  Norwood, 
London,  filled  one  corner  of  the  Hall  with  an 
exhibit  >>f  Chrysanthemums,  bordered  and  in- 
terspersed with  showy  Caladiums.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  staged  a 
selection  of  i  Ihrysanthemums,  including  most 
of  the  best  Japanese  varieties  now  in  season, 
such  as  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Lady  Northcote  (a 
rather  flat,  white  flower  of  the  incurved  type). 
Miss  D.  Oliver  (pale  heliotrope),  Jessie  Godfrey 
(yellow),  Walter  Jinks,  &c. 

Messrs.  HUGH  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park. 
Enfield,  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  green- 
house plants,  among  which  we  noticed  some 
well-grown  Ericas,  Gerberas,  nicely  flowering, 
Cassia  corymbosa,  Tibouchina  macrantha. 
On  an  adjoining  table  the  same  firm  displayed 
Carnations  of  the  winter-flowering  type. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, showed  some  splendid  Carnations  of  such 
varieties  as  Flamingo,  Floriana,  Harlo warden, 
Enchantress,  Lady  Bountiful,  ,tc.  Some 
epergnes  containing  cactus  Dahlias  made  the 
exhibit  additionally  attractive.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbish  &  Son,  Highgate  Xur- 
series, London,  X.,  displayed  vase-  of  Carna- 
tions of  popular  varieties  and  several  seedlings 
of  merit. 

Messrs.  \V.\i.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  staged  a  group  of  pot  Roses.  Some  of 
the  blooms  were  very  good,  considering  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  best  being  Bridesmaid, 
Pharisaer,  and  the  beautiful  crimson  Richmon  1 

Messrs.  G.  Si' ark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Xor- 
folk,  showed  a  variegated-leaved  Nasturtium, 
named  Ryburgh  Perfection,  and  vases  of  Sweet 
Pea  Enchantress,  gathered  from  the  open. 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  &  Cragc,  Merivale 
Nurseries,  Heston,  showed  small  Cactaceous 
plants  ;  some  were  in  very  tiny  pots  in  minia- 
ture greenhouses^ 

Mr.  L.  R.  RuSSELL,  Richmond  Xurseries. 
Richmond,    Surrey,    exhibited    small    pla:  I 


Aucuba  vera  that  were  well  furnished  with  the 
pretty  scarlet  berries. 

\ii  ssrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
showed  an  interesting  collection  of  dwarf  Coni- 
fers and  miniature  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
— Hollies,  Ivies,  Aucubas,  Eleagnus,  &c- 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstrec 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  put  up  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  tinted  foliage,  sprays  of  berries, 
and  other  ornamental  objects  from  the  open- 
Must  of  the  foliage  was  in  its  autumn  colouring, 
and  beautiful  indeed  were  the  various  species 
of  Rhus,  such  as  R.  copallina,  with  hami 
compound  leaves,  R.  glabra  laciniata,  and  R- 
toxicodendron  ;  Maples  such  as  Acer  platanoides 
and  A.  saccharinum  ;  Cornus  a?ba  ^ery  fine), 
Liquidamber  styracifiua,  Quercus  alba,  Ribes 
americana,  &c.  The  red  berries  of  Sambucus 
Thunbergiana,  Osmanllins  ilii  ifoHus  in  flower, 
Hippophae  (the  Sea  Buckthorn,  weighed  down 
with  its  scarlet  berriis).  Arbutus  Cnedo  in 
flower  and  fruit,  the  silky  achenes  of  Clematis 
paniculata  and  many  others  equally  attractive. 
These  made  up  a  group  both  interesting 
beautiful.     (Silver-C.ilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  ,v  Sons.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  seasonable  hardy 
flowers. 

Mr.  Frank  Bkazier,  Caterbam  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Caterham,  Surrey,  showed  a  very  largo 
number  of  hardy  flowers  and  border  Chrysan- 
themums.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

HOBBIES,    Ltd.,    Dereham,     Norfolk,     showed 
-rlowered  Dahlias  in  a  very  artistic  man- 
ner.    Hobbies  also  displayed  a  number  of  the 
choicer    varieties    of    Cactus    Dahlias.       (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Aw  utt'S  oi    Merit. 

nia  elatior  x  . — This  is  one  of  the  semi- 
iis  race  of  winter-flowering  Begonias 
l  from  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  varieties 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of  the  genus. 
In  this  case  the  flowers  are  semi-double,  and  of 
rich,  rosy-carmine  colour.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
J  VS.    VE]  1  ill    iV    Sons. 

Carnation  Robert  Craig. — A  sweet-scented  win- 
ter-flowering variety,  flowers  crimson,  with 
iniii  h-fringed  petals.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hvoif 
Low  &  i  o  ,  Messrs.  \Y.  Cutbtjsh  &  Sons,  and 
Mr.  A.   !•'.   Dutton. 

C.  White  Perfection. — A  first-class,  white, 
winter-flowering  -variety,  with  fringed  petals, 
robust  in  growth,  very  erect  flowering.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  ,V  Co.  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton. 

C.  St.  Louis. — This  winter-flowering  variety- 
conforms  more  to  the  florists'  type  than  does 
Robert  Craig.  The  flowers,  as  shown,  are  less 
full  of  petals,  but  these  are  of  much  better  form 
and  quality,  and  are  barely  toothed  in  place  of 
the  almost  ragged  fringing  seen  in  the  variety 
mentioned.  In  colour  the  flowers  of  St.  Louis 
are  velvety-crimson,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
appears  very  satisfactory.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  .1  Igernon  Davis. — A  Japanese 
variety,  the  flowers  being  of  good  size  and  con- 
siderable depth.  The  shade  of  yellow  is  deeper 
than  in  the  variety  Mrs.  ft.  Hooper  Pearson, 
which  in  other  respects  it  much  resembles. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Xorman  Davis  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey. 

C.  Dora  Godfrey. — A  single  variety,  with  buff- 
yellow  flowers,  very  free  in  flowering,  and  of 
valuable  decorative  qualities,  but,  judged  as  a 
''single,"  the  flowers  contain  too  many  florets- 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

C.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.— This  large,  white, 
Japanese  variety,  with  large,  globe-like,  white 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Alice 
Byron,  is  already  in  commerce,  and  is  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

C.  Mrs.  Norman  Davis. — This  variety  is  also 
a  white  Japanese,  but  of  a  very  different  type. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  but  the  florets 
are  narrow,  somewhat  twisted,  and  the  bloom 
is  very  full  in  the  centre.  There  is  just  a  sus- 
picion of  lemon  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis. 

Nerine   ft.  i  :         white   variety    of 

X.  flexuosa  is  not  new,  but,  being  pure  white, 
it  is  a  valuable  variety.  The  flowers  so  shown 
were  a  little  over  2  feet  hieh.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons. 
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Nephrohpis  ccrdata  tesselata. — A  variety  of  the 
type  in  which  some  of  the  individual  pinnae 
have  become  pinnate,  reproducing,  as  it  were, 
the  conditions  seen  in  the  main  stem,  and  giving 
to  the  plant  a  tesselated  appearance.  Shown  by 
Mr.   S.   Prickf. tt,  South  Tottenham. 

Vitis  arniata  Veitchii. — This  is  a  highly  orna- 
mental vine  from  the  province  of  Hupeh,  Cen- 
tral China.  The  stems  and  petioles  are  thickly 
beset  with  prickles.  The  leaves  generally  mea- 
sure about  9£  inches  by  7^  inches,  and  in  autumn 
are  rich  red  or  purplish  in  colour.  A  full  de- 
scription and  illustrations  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch's  paper  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vol. 
xxviii.    Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  J. 
Colman,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H. 
White,  W.  H.  Young,  G.  F.  Moore,  A.  A. 
McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  II.  A.  Tracy,  N.  C.  Cookson,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  and  F.   Peeters  (visitor). 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander), 
for  the  fourth  time  this  year  staged  a  very  large 
cleverly-arranged  group  replete  with  fine  varie- 
ties, and  for  the  fourth  time  secured  the  So- 
ciety's Gold  Meaai.  In  the  centre,  with  their 
graceful  sprays  of  yellow  flowers,  were  fine 
examples  of  Oncidium  varicosum.  These  were 
.surrounded  by  fine  forms  of  Cattlcya  labiata,  in- 
cluding a  specimen  of  the  pure  white  variety 
with  three  flowers.  Other  sections  were  formed 
of  finely-flowered  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis,  a 
remarkable  set  of  varieties  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe,  one  example  of  C.  i.  Sandera?  having 
fourteen  flowers,  and  another  of  the  Harefield 
Hall  variety  with  seven  large  blooms  ;  a  pretty 
arrangement  of  Vanda  Kimballiana  ;  a  fine  show 
of  varieties  of  Cattleya  "  Lord  Rothschild,"  with 
very  richly  coloured  flowers,  the  disc  of  the  lip 
in  the  best  form  being  a  rich  shade  of  reddish 
orange  ;  a  clump  of  Cattleya  Mantini ;  a  selec- 
tion of  Vanda  ccerulea,  and  a  large  number  of 
very  handsome  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which 
were  C.  Charlesianum  palmatum,  C.  Draco 
(Euryades  X  insigne  magnificum),  C.  Chap- 
mani  superbum,  a  very  large  flower  ;  C.  Fair- 
rieanum,  Westonbirt  variety ;  fine  varieties  of 
C.  Leeanum,  C.  Maudiae,  C.  Niobe,  Westonbirt 
variety,  C.  triumphans  magnificum.  A  batch  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa  and  others  of  its  class 
gave  fine  colour ;  C.  aurea,  C.  Hardyana,  and 
other  showy  hybrids  were  also  present,  and  the 
whole  was  excellently  well  arranged. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr. 
Mr.  W-  H.  White),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  interesting  group,  containing  about 
two  dozen  plants  of  the  bright  carmine-scarlet 
Habenaria  militaris,  the  finely-grown  plants  of 
which  were  well  furnished  with  prettily  marked 
leaves,  each  bearing  from  one  to  three  spikes. 
The  plants,  which  are  reputedly  very  difficult 
to  keep  in  good  condition,  were  perfect  in  every 
respect.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  voted 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  grower.  The  other 
part  of  the  group  was  made  up  of  several  white 
forms  of  Laelia  pumila,  L.  p.  delicatissima  being 
a  good  white  flower  with  a  slight  blush  tint, 
and  Miltonias. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  received  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  neat  group  of  rare 
varieties.  Among  the  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata 
was  the  fine  white  C.  1.  Cooksonae,  which  has 
a  violet-purple  lip  with  a  broad  white  margin, 
and  another  pretty  form  with  flowers  of  a 
uniform  light  rose  tint.  A  very  large  form  of 
I 'attleya  Portia  had  flowers  resembling  C. 
labiata  in  shape ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  Sir 
Frederick  has  good  white  flowers  with  many 
light-brown  blotches,  and  others  noted  were  the 
nearly  white  Laslia  Perrini  leucophaea,  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Chamberlainiana,  Sophro  -  Laelia 
Veitchii,  Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima, 
Saccolabium  calceolare,  the  handsome  Cypri- 
pedium Marjorie  (Leeanum  X  insigne  Sylhe- 
tense),  and  other  Cypripediums. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Eei- 
gate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded  a 
Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  group, 
in  which  the  white  and  coloured  forms  of 
Laelia  pumila  were  well  represented.  L.  pumila, 
Gatton    Park   variety,    seems   to   be   a  very   free 


grower,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  with 
peculiar  slatey-blue  front  to  the  lip  satisfactorily. 
L.  p.  juperba  and  magmfica  are  two  very  large 
forms  of  the  typical  rose-tinted  form,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  species  were  good.  In  the 
group  were  a  number  of  the  pretty  Cattleya 
Browniae,  raised  at  Gatton  Park  ;  a  good  selec- 
tion of  Cattleya  labiata,  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
C.  Mantini,  and  Cypripediums,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  &c. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
for  an  effective  group,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  very  beautiful  Cattleya  Octave  Doin 
var.  Herbert  Goodson,  which  secured  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  and  a  First  Diploma  (see 
Awards).  The  group  contained  a  good  num- 
ber of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  including  the  mas- 
sive C.  H.  S.  Goodson,  C.  Fairrieanum,  C. 
Maudiae,  C.  Insigne  Sanderae,  and  other  yel- 
low varieties ;  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall,  Miltonia 
spectabilis  Moreliana,  and  other  Miltonias ;  a 
good  selection  of  Cattleya  labiata,  various  hy- 
brids, &c. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  staged  a  group  of 
Cypripediums,  &c,  which  included  a  very  fine 
form  of  C.  Chas.  Rickman,  good  C.  insigne,  in- 
cluding the  yellow  forms  Ernesti  and  Miss  Cor- 
bett ;  and  a  few  interesting  species,  including 
Pleurothallis  cardium,  P.  velaticaulis,  P.  sca- 
pha,   &c.     (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, had  a  very  handsome  group,  principally 
of  showy  hybrids,  which  secured  for  them  the 
well-deserved  award  of  a  Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.  Among  the  showiest  were  forms  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa,  L.-C.  Issy,  and  other 
Laelio-Cattleyas.  With  them  were  several 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  with  large,  rose-tinted 
flowers ;  richlv-coloured  Cattleya  Mantini,  the 
beautiful  C.  Octave  Doin,  C.  Vulcani,  C.  F.  W. 
Wigan,  and  other  hybrids.  There  was  also  a 
good  selection  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Miltonia 
vexillaris  Leopoldi,  and  other  Miltonias ; 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum,   O.   Hallio-crispum, 

iVC. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  extensive 
and  effectively-arranged  group,  at  one  end  of 
which  was  a  batch  of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum 
with  many  flowers.  The  centre  was  of  grace- 
ful sprays  of  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  fine  form  of  D.  formosum 
giganteum  with  dark  orange  disc  to  the  lip. 
Other  noteworthy  batches  were  made  up  of 
Vanda  ccerulea,  Cattleya  labiata  in  fine  varieties, 
the  true  C.  Mantini  nobilior  ;  a  selection  of  a 
pretty  Laelio-Cattleya  with  white  flowers,  with 
a  showy  purple  front  to  the  lip  ;  a  number  of 
fine  Cypripediums,  including  (he  richly-ccl- 
oured  C.  triumphans,  Westonbirt  variety,  C. 
Chas.  Rickman,  C.  Lathamianum  giganteum, 
C.  insigne  varieties  ;  some  good  Cattleya  aurea, 
including  C.  aurea  chrysotoxa,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  staged  a  group  in 
which  were  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  includ- 
ing the  fine  white-petalled  C.  1.  G.  G.  White- 
legge ;  C.  Mantini,  Warscewiczella  velata, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Miltonia  Binoti,  &c. 
(Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  sent  Cypripedium 
Troilus,  a  massive  yellowish  flower,  with  white 
upper  half  to  the  dorsal  sepal. 

The  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Somerghem,  Bel- 
gium (gr.  Mr.  de  f'.eest),  sent  two  forms  of 
Cattleya  Robert  de  Wavrin  (Schroderae  x  Schil- 
leriana),  rose-tinted  with  purplish-rose  markings 
on  the;  lip ;  and  Cattleva  Wildemani  (velu- 
tina  X  Trianae  alba),  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,   and   rose-veined   lip. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  sent  Miltonia  spectabilis 
Moreliana  nigrescens,  and  Rosefieldiensis,  both 
of  fine  dark  colour ;  Odontoglossum  Urania 
(crispum  x  cristatellum),  with  cream-white 
flowers  blotched  with  purple-brown ;  and  O. 
crispum  Angel,  a  very  fine  and  broad-petalled 
white  form,  with  clusters  of  brown  spots  on 
the   segments. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
Black),  showed  Cattleya  Robert  de  Wavrin 
(Schroderae  x  Schilleriana),  with  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  form  nearest  to  C.  Schilleriana ; 
several  good  Cattleya  Iris ;  Laelio-Cattleya  x 
Ophir,  and  Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  in- 
versa  (see  Awards). 


Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  staged 
a  small  group  of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  Dendro- 
bium Stattenanum,  Laelio-Cattleya  Bletchley- 
ensis,  &c. 

Messrs.  Edgar  &  Co.,  Montrose,  South  Wood- 
ford, staged  a  small  group. 

J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Northchurch,  sent 
Cypripedium  Bmgleyense,  and  its  finer  variety 
superbum. 

Mi '-,srs.  Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.,  showed  Cattleya  Ballantineana. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sadler,  Beedon,  Newbury,  Berks, 
showed  Cypripedium  Germaine  Opoix  var., 
Gaston  Bultil,   a  large  flower  of  good  form. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  sent  Cattleya 
Mantini  fastuosa,  a  large  and  brightly-coloured 
flower,  C.  labiata  Peetersii  (see  Awards),  and 
the  superb  white-petalled  C.  Hardyana  alba. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  sent  Brasso-Epidendrum  Stam- 
fordianum  (E.  Parkinsonianum  x  B.  glauca), 
with  singular  greenish-white  flowers. 

AWARDS. 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Muriel  Hollington  (niveum  X 
insigne),  from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  II.  Young). 
The  typical  variety  to  which  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  given  November  11,  1890.  Flowers 
white,  wax-like,  with  some  light-purple  mark- 
ings on  the  lower  halves  of  the  segments. 

Cattleya  Octave  Doin  var.  Herbert  Goodson 
(Mendeli  x  Dowiana  aurea),  from  H.  S.  Good- 
son,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Day).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hybrid  Cattleyas.  Sepals  and  broad  crimped 
petals  white,  delicately  mottled  with  lavender 
colour.  Lip  broad  and  finely  crimped,  crimson- 
purple  in  front,  disc  orange  with  reddish  lines 
at  the  base. 

Cattleya  labiata,  Peeters'  variety,  from  M. 
A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels.  A  very  remarkable 
variety  with  almost  uniformly  coloured  rich 
rose-purple  flowers,  which  show  some  white 
variegation  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  origi- 
nal plant  was  shown  by  M.  Peeters,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1894,  when  it  received  an  Award  of 
Merit.  The  bizarre  colour  has  been  attributed 
to  disease  in  the  plant,  but  the  fine  cultivation 
of  M.  Peeters  has  conferred  healthy  vigour  on 
the  specimen  shown,  and  consequently  finer 
colour,  but  with  fewer  white  markings. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs  J.  Leemann-  inversa  (B. 
Digbyana  X  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Black).  The  first 
Brasso-Cattleya,  with  B.  Digbyana  as  a  seed- 
parent  to  be  shown.  The  plant  seems  harder 
in  substance  than  the  Cattleya  seed-parent  pro- 
geny, and  the  flowers  firmer  in  texture.  Sepals 
and  petals  sulphur  yellow,  disc  of  lip  bright 
yellow,  the  fringed  front  prettily  marked  wilh 
rosy  lilac,  the  base  bearing  dark  reddish-purple 
lines. 

Dendrobium  Phalanopsis  Phyllis  Moore,  from 
G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the 
Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page).  A  very  finely  formed 
white  flower  with  a  faint  pink  disc  to  the  lip. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Pleurothallis    velatieaulir,    from    R.    I.    Mea- 
sures,  Esq.    (gr.   Mr.   Smith).     A  free-f owering 
species   growing  a  foot   in  height.     Flowers  in 
erect   spikes   pale  green. 

Diploma  Awards. 

Cattleya  Dowiana. — ist  Diploma  :  Cattleya 
Dowiana  aurea  Westfield  Beauty,  from  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins)  A  charm- 
ing variety  with  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
the  latter  being  prettily  decorated  with  rose  at 
the  margins.  Lip,  claret-purple  veined  with 
gold  to  within  half  an  inch   of  the  front. 

C.  Dowiana  hybrids. — ist  Diploma  :  Cattleya 
Octave  Doin  var.  Herbert  Goodson,  from  11.  S. 
Goodson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr  Day).  2nd  Diploma: 
Cattleya  Mantini  superba,  from  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound;. 

L.ei.ia  pumila. — ist  Diploma:  Laelia  pumila 
superba,  from  Jeremiah  Colman,,  Esq.  snd 
Diploma:  Laelia  pumila,  Gatton  Park  variety, 
from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif.  II. 
Parr,  R.   Lye,   Ed.  Beckett,  Horace  J.  Wright, 
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H.  Markham,  J.  Davis,  Jno.  Lyne,  P.  D.  Tuc- 
kett,  J.  Mclndoe,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  and  C.  Foster. 

W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell 
Park,  West  Norwood,  showed  eight  varieties  of 
Grapes,  almost  all  of  the  Frontignan  section, 
grown  in  unheated  structures.  The  flavour  of 
most  of  the  varieties  was  very  good,  being  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatic.  The  best  in  this  respect 
was  Frimavis  Muscat  (Frontignan),  which  was 
of  delicious  flavour,  but  which  we  were 
informed  was  very  liable  to  crack  in  the 
berry,  and  is  difficult  of  cultivation.  Ascot 
Frontignan  gave  the  best  results,  and  is  the 
variety  recommended  for  planting.  Silver  Fron- 
tignan, White  Frontignan,  Auvergne  Frontig- 
nan, Black  Frontignan,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Dia- 
mant  Traube,  and  Purple  Constantine,  the  wine 
Grape  of  the  Cape,  were  other  varieties  shown. 
(Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Major  Wit.  Bythway,  Warborough,  Llanelly 
(gr.  Mr.  Walter  Williams),  showed  100  dishes  of 
Apples  in  seventy  varieties.  Taken  collectively, 
the  fruit  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties  alike  were  good,  useful 
produce.  The  examples  of  Calville  Rouge  Pre- 
coce  were  especially  fine.  (Silver-Gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Whiteley,  St.  Marychurch,  Tor- 
quay, showed  two  dozen  dishes  of  dessert  and 
culinary  Apples  of  well-known  varieties.  Very 
large  fruits  of  Allington  Pippin  were  noticed. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

University  College  Reading  (Horticultural 
Department)  (gr.  Mr  Charles  Foster),  showed 
thirty  varieties  of  English  and  French  Carrots, 
fourteen  of  Beet,  and  several  baskets  of  Onions 
and  Potatos.  The  Carrots  were  ordinary  field 
produce,  and  showed  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  culture,  but  they  were  exhibited  to  show 
the  comparative  value  of  the  various  varieties 
and  stocks.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Beet.  One  of  the  best  Carrots  was  found  to  ba 
Sutton's  Champion  Horn,  and  this  variety  did 
well  either  forced  or  grown  as  a  market  variety. 
It  had  very  little  "  core,"  pad  sparse  foliage. 
Rouge  Demi  longue  de  Chatenay  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  French  origin.  It  is  classed  as  a 
horn,  or  half-long  Carrot.  It  has  a  big  body,  and 
is  a  marvellous  cropper.  Longue  Rouge  Sang, 
the  long,  blood-red  Carrot,  has  a  very  dark 
coloured  exterior.  Other  good  varieties  were 
Long  Forcing,  Early  Nantes,  and  Veitch's  In- 
termediate Matchless  Scarlet.  Seeds  of  more 
than  one  nurseryman's  stock  were  sown,  and 
they  were  found  to  differ  greatly,  and  this  was 
also  seen  in  the  stocks  of  Beet.  The  best  of  this 
latter  vegetable  were  Cheltenham  Green  Top, 
Sutton's  Perfection,  Pragnell's  Exhibition,  and 
Market  Favourite.  Dobbie's  New  Purple  Beet 
is  a  very  dark-coloured  variety,  the  flesh  being 
almost  black.  The  best  of  the  Onions  were 
Trebons,  Al,  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  and  Carter's 
Giant  Zittau.     (Silver  Knightian-  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  Culham  Court,  Henley- 
on-Thames  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Turnham),  showed  about 
eighty  very  large  Onions  of  the  variety  Selected 
Ailsa  Craig.  They  represented  part  of  a  crop 
of  600  bulbs,  which  totalled  l,403lb.  in  weight. 
One  hundred  of  the  largest  bulbs  weighed 
300lb.,  the  two  largest  totalling  8lb.  (Silver 
knightian   Medal.) 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Potatos  Brydon's  Crampton  and  Russet  Queen 
were  each  given  an  Award  of  Merit  after  trial 
at  Wisley,  and  after  passing  a  culinary  test. 
They  were  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Kent  &  Bry- 
don,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh, 
respectively. 

Broccoli  Michaelmas  White. — We  were  in- 
lormed  this  variety  is  distinct  in  habit  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  autumn  Cauliflowers,  having 
growth  more  resembling  a  Broccoli.  The 
"  heads  "  were  very  large,  and  somewhat  irregu- 
lar in  surface.  The  curd  is  very  white.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett  (gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree)  exhibited  quite  a  quantity  of 
"  heads,"  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal. 

MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

October  ll. — Committee  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  F.  Sander,  II.  Thorp, 
A.  J.  Keeling,  E.  Rogers,  A.  Warburton,  W. 
Stevens,  Dr.  Ritchie,  J.  Cypher,  J.  C.  Cowan, 
F.  Ashton,  C.  Parker,  J.  E.  Williamson,  and  P. 
Weathers  (hon.  sec). 


Groups  of  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  and 
Messrs  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  for  which 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Walter 
Laverton,  Esq.,  Nantwich  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  Mr. 
W.  B.  Upjohn,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  & 
Sons.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  G.  W. 
Jessop,  Esq.,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  and 
Mr.  D.  McLeod. 

G.  W.  Jessop,  Esq.,  Leeds,  was  voted  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  .-Erides  Lawrenceanum,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons  gained  a  similar 
award  for  Burlingtonia  Candida  var.  gigantea. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  received  Awards  of  Merit 
for  Cypripedium  x  Cybele  Walton  var.  ;  C. 
x  "  Nora,"  a  distinct  cross  between  C.  tonsum 
x  C.  x  Harrisianum ;  and  Odontoglossum 
x    Rolfa:  var.  leopardinum. 

Cultural  Certificates  were  awarded  to  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  for  Odontoglossum  crispum 
var.  "Belle,"  and  to  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  for 
some  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  grande. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND 

October  24,  25. — This  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  large  central  hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  premises,  and  was  favoured  by  fine 
weather  and  a  good  attendance  on  the  opening 
day.  Close  on  2,000  entries,  chiefly  among  the 
Apple  classes,  well  filled  the  extensive  tabling. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  the  best  general 
exhibit  of  hardy  fruits  on  a  table  20  feet  by  4 
feet,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  &  Co.,  Belfast,  won 
the  society's  Gold  Medal,  and  were  closer]  i"l- 
lowed  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  New- 
townards.  In  the  "  Cup  Class  "  for  12  vases  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  premier  honours 
were  awarded  to  John  Jameson,  Esq..  who  thus 
wins  the  trophy  right  out.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore's 
substantial  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of  18  dishes 
of  Apples  on  a  table  20  feet  by  4  feet,  deco- 
rated with  plants  and  foliage  (14  entries),  was 
also  won  by  JOHN  Jameson,  Esq.,  .Mr.  Hen- 
nerty  and  the  Earl  of  BESSBOROUGH  following 
in  the  order  named.  Irish-grown  A 
are  remarkable  for  their  high  colour,  and  in  the 
various  classes  for  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land, had  contributed  liberally  to  the  prize  list, 
the  older  standard  varieties  were  very  con- 
spicuous. For  Bramley's  Seedling  there  were 
57  entries,  48  for  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  59  fir 
Warner's  Kins.',  and  48  for  Blenheim  Pippin, 
whilst  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  culinary 
Apples,  twelve  dishes  distinct,  six  fruits  of  each 
variety,  there  were  17  competitors  for  Messrs. 
Rivers'  prize.  The  class  for  a  collection  of  six 
varieties  brought   forward  32  exhibitors. 

At  the  time  of  note-taking,  judging  was  still 
going  on  (under  difficulties,  owing  to  a  crush 
at  the  tables),  but  the  well-filled  hall  and  its 
spacious  galleries,  on  which  the  fruit-packing 
exhibits  were  displayed,  formed  a  lout  ensemble 
apparently  as  pleasing  to  the  public  as  to  the 
responsible  executive.     Erin. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Hot-Water  Pites. — The  substance  M .  P.  en- 
quired for  (see  pp.  267-284)  is  probably  "lagging" 
and  not  asbestos.  I  used  some  of  it  for  covering 
6-inch  main  pipes,  several  years  ago,  with  great 
advantage.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  remember  the 
name  of  the  firm  supplying  the  material,  but  I  was 
told  it  was  refuse  from  wool  factories,  and  if 
M.  P.  applies  to  a  mill  where  wool  is  cleansed  and 
woven  he  will  probably  be  able  to  get  it.  IF.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. 

Peach  Buds. — See  S.  T.  D.'s  enquiry  on  p.  2S4. 
If  the  borders  are  in  first-class  condition  as 
described,  the  soil  constituting  the  borders 
maintained  in  a  uniformly  moist  condition  all  the 
year  through,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  kept  free 
from  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  aphis  until  it 
falls  off  in  the  autumn,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air 
admitted  to  the  trees  day  and  night  from  the 
time  the  crop  has  been  taken  until  the  houses  are 
closed  for  forcing  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
such  trees  should  not,  and  in  my  opinion  would 
n  >t,  cast  their  wood  buds,  providing  the  after- 
treatment  afforded  was  suitable  to  the  trees.  But 
if  a  rather  high  and  dry  atmospheric  temperature 
was  maintained  at  the  time  of  starting  the  trees 
into  growth,   the  wood  buds  would  probably  com- 


mence to  drop  in  the  manner  described  by  S.  T.  D., 
the  rising  of  the  sap  in  the  shoots  in  the  mean- 
time causing  the  one  or  two  buds  left  at  the  points 
to  push  into  growth. — II.  W.  II'. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apples  Diseased  :  L.  F.,  Ashby.  The  fruit  is 
affected  with  Apple  scab,  due  to  a  fungus  named 
Fusicladium  dendriticum.  The  Pear  also  is 
affected  by  a  fungus,  probably  Moniliafructigena. 
Both  these  diseases  occur  most  often  when  the 
trees  are  growing  in  uncongenial  conditions. — 
A .  S.  The  markings  are  caused  by  a  fungus 
Monilia  fructigena.  See  answer  to  T.  M.  in  our 
issue  for  October  13,  p.  267. 

Arum  :  M.  E.  F.  Your  plants  are  affected  with 
the  soft  rot.  Give  the  corms  a  thorough  baking 
in  the  sun  during  the  summer,  and  grow  the  plants 
in  a  maximum  of  light.  Change  the  soil  fre- 
quently, and  burn  any  of  the  diseased  leaves  and 
corms.  See  article  on  this  disease  by  Dr.  Cooke 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  7,  1905, 
p.  9.  Such  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  and  not  the  Publisher. 

Carnation  :  //.  E.  The  seedling  is  worthy  of 
retention.  The  flower,  although  not  of  the  best 
form,  judged  from  a  florist's  standpoint,  pos- 
sesses a  pleasing  colour.  The  calyx  being  non- 
splitting  is  another  point  in  its  favour.  The 
fragrance  you  draw  attention  to  is  very  faint. 

Compensation  for  Crops  and  Greenhouses  ; 
L.  E.  R.  1,  Tnanks  for  your  kind  expressions. 
The  articles  to  be  given  in  an  early  issue 
will  remove  much  ot  your  difficulty,  and  if 
we  were  to  give  you  a  short  answer  here  we 
might  only  confuse  you.  The  question  turns  on 
d  ne  of  tenancy,  date  of  building,  and  certain 
other  conditions.  2,  You  should  try  to  come  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  your  landlord, 
but  failing  this  you  can  have  the  matter  settled 
by  arbitration  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts.  The  procedure  is  somewhat  technical, 
so  that  you  should  consult  a  solicitor.  We  are,  of 
course,  assuming  that  your  tenancy  agreement 
is  silent  on  these  matters,  and  that  the  land  is 
cultivated  as  a  market  garden  only.  See  this 
week's  article,  p.  292. 

Cotoneaster  Simonmi:  C.  E.  A.  The  berries 
are  not  poisonous. 

Daffodils  and  English  Irises  :  Select.  The  fol- 
lowing  varieties  of  each  section  are  among  the 
best  Narcissi  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  cut  flowers 
in  an  ordinary  garden.  Yellow  I  >  umpet :  Emperor, 
G  ilden  Spur,  Obvallaris  (The  Tenby  Daffodil) ; 
Bicolor  :  E.  T.  Cook,  Madame  Plemp,  Victoria  ; 
Whit:  Trumpet  Daffodils:  Albicans,  Madame  de 
Graaf,  Mrs.  Camin  ;  Incomparabilis  :  Beauty,  C. 
J.  Backhouse,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lucifer,  Princess 
Mary,  Stella  Superba;  Leedsii  :  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Katherine  Spurrell,  Mrs.  Langtry ; 
Bat  rii :  Conspicuus,  Dorothy  E.  Wemyss  ;  Parvi- 
coronati :  Ellen  Barr,  John  Bain  ;  Eugleheartii : 
Sequin  ;  Posticus  :  Cassandra,  Ornatus,  Poetarum. 
The  Irises  should  include  Blanche  Fleur  (white), 
Clara  Butt  (white  with  faint  blue  markings), 
Emperor  (violet,  flaked  with  dark  purple), 
L'innocence  (white  ground  marked  with  laven- 
der), Mont  Blanc,  Perle  des  Jardins  (china blue), 
Prince  Mauritz  (ruby  flaked  with  black),  Rosa 
Bonheur  (crimson  and  white),  Simon  (pale 
lavender),  and  Triumph  (rosy-claret  with  silvery 
shading). 

Flower  Beds  on  Lawn  :  Vasca.  The  most  effec- 
tive method  would  be  to  dig  over  the  lawn  and 
thoroughly  prepare  the  surface  for  sowing  with 
lawn-grass  seeds.  But  you  may  not  desire  to 
go  to  this  trouble,  in  which  case  the  soil  of  the 
flower  beds  should  be  made  quite  firm  so  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  level  with  the  surrounding 
turf,  after  being  covered  with  specially  selected 
turves.  The  chief  reason  for  the  sites  of  such 
beds  remaining  visible  for  some  years  after 
being  turfed  down,  is  that  the  soil  being  freshly 
worked,  and  liberally  manured,  the  roots  of 
the  grasses  are  provided  with  a  more  suitable 
medium  than  that  in  which  those  of  the  surround- 
ing turf  are  growing.  In  order  to  redress  matters 
as  far  as  possible,  let  the  lawn  be  given  a  top- 
dressing  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  an 
occasional  application  of  chemical  nitrogenous 
manures. 

Greenhouse  Plants  :  I!'.  II".  Greenhouse  plants 
require  a  maximum  amount  of  light  in  winter, 
and  as  any  excess  of  light  can  be  regulated  by 
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suitable  shading  in  summer  time,  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  house  is  one  that  is  fully  exposed  to 
■the   sunshine      Of  all   situations  you    mention, 
Ave  should  prefer  the  warm  slope  of  a  hill  facing 
to  the  south.     The  following  is  a  list  of  nursery- 
men in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  but  we  cannot  say 
if   they  are   exporters   of   bulbs  and   plants:  — 
Lourenco  Hoyer,  Ruade  General  I'olydore,  No. 
40   (Botafogo)  ;    Pereira   da   Foucaca,   10,   Rua 
dos  fnvalidos ;  Carlos  Trevassos,  74,  Rua  Jose 
Bonifacio,  S.  Domingo. 
Lissocmi.us  :  J   R.  II .     We  do  not  Know   Lisso- 
chilus  Krameri.     It  ma)"  be  Lissochilus  Krebsii 
that  is  intended,  and  if  this  be  so,  a  warm  green- 
house will  suit  it  well.     The  Lissochilli  require 
an  atmospheric  temperature  consistent  with  that 
of  the  locality  from  which   they  were  obtained. 
West  African  species  require  a  moist  stove-house, 
but    the   Cape   and    Natal    species   such   as    L. 
Krebsii  are  capable  of  thriving  in  a  warm  conser- 
vatory or  greenhouse. 
Names  of  Floweks  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.      Such     work    entails    considerable   outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.      Correspondents    should   never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information   as   to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which    show    the    character    of    the    variety.     By 
neglecting    these    precautions   correspondents   add 
itly    to    our     labour,    and     run     the    risk     of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.    Correspondents 
not    anstvered     in     this     issue     are     requested     to 
be    so   good   as   to   consult   tin-    following    numbers. 
/•'.  G.     1,  Waltham  Beauty  ;  2,  Waltham  Abbe} 
Seedling;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis;  3,  Prince  Albert. 
—  Watei    Lane.     Both  Iruits   are  of  the   varietj 
Prince   Albert. — F.    L.      1,     Sandringham ;     2, 
Domino;  3,    Lord  Sufheld  ,    1,   Small's  Admir- 
able  ;    5,  the  fruit  was  decayed  ;  (3.  King  of  the 
Pippins.— S.    H.      1,    Beurre   Diel  ;     2,    Marie 
Louise    d'Uccle;    3,    Winter  Nelis;   1,  Summer 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  -J   Sleightholm .   The  Apple 
is  The  Queen. — G.    Parker.      1,    Cox's   Orange 
Pippin;  2  &  4,  Newton  Wonder,   3  &  6,   Prince 
Allien;  5,  Cheshunt   Pippin;    7,  Royal   Snow; 
8,   Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;    9,    Ecklinville  ;     10, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  11,  Bachelor's  Glory  ;  12, 
Tower  of  Glamis;    13,  not  recognised;    14,  wo 
think    is   a  local    variety;   1.5,   Sturmer  Pippin. 
You  have  sent  more  than  the   proper  number  at 
one   time.     See  the  notice  at   the  head   of  this 
paragraph.     A  contribution   to  the   Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  would   be  taken  in  compensation 
for  the  cost  and  time  incurred  in  replying  to  you. 
— C.  C.      1,   Gooseberry   Apple;  2,   probably  a 
local  variety  ;  3,  Hanwell  Souring  ;   I,  Melon  ;  5, 
Wyken    Pippin;    6,    Beauty    of "  Kent. —F.    G., 
Caterham.     Fruit  oi  Pyrus  japonica  and   Apple 
Warner's    King.— B.     If.    G.       1,     Yorkshire 
Beauty;  2,  Pott's  Seedling;  3,  Wyken   Pippin; 
1,  Malster  ;  5,  Cellini  Pippin;    6,  White    Non- 
pareil.—J.  T.  L.     3 ,  Mere  de  Menage ;  2,  Queen 

Caroline;  3,  not  recognised Pears.     1,  Marie 

Louise  ;  2,  Beurrt  Superfin  ,  3,  Beurre'  deCapiau- 
mont .—  //.  Reynolds.  1,  local  variety;  2,  Min 
shull  Crab.  3,  Beauty  of  Hants;  4,  Greame's 
Pippin  ;  5,  Norfolk  Beefin  ;  C,  Keswick  Codlin. 
—Interested,  Swanley.  1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling ;  2.  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  3,  Ilollandbun  .  1, 
Belle  du  Bois  ;  5,  Crimson  Queen;  6, 'Court 
Pendu  Plat.—/.  P.  S.  Summer  Pearmain. — 
Fencote.  1,  probably  a  local  variety  ;  2,  White 
Westling.—  H.  Rabfohn.  1.  Graham;  2,  not 
recognised;  3,  Plum  Rivers  Late.-  E.  M.  V. 
Doyenne  Boussoch.— II.  11'.  5  ,  Hertford  1, 
Baldwin;  2,  Golden  Reinette  ;  3,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington);  4,  Prince  Albert. — A. 
Clark.  The  numbers  were  detached.  Send 
again  and  use  stamp  waste  if  possible. — A. 
Houghton.  1,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  2,  The  Queen; 
3,  White  Whorle  ;  4,  White  Nonpareil  ;  5,  not 
recognised;  G,  Worcester  P  armain.— J.  E. 
Thorn.  1,  Cellini  Pippin;  2,  not  recognised: 
3,  Aliriston  ;  4,  Minshull  Crab.—  R.  O.  1, 
Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Hollandbury ;  3,  not 
recognised  ;  4,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  5, 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  G,  Duchess'  Favourite — Godlee. 
1,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  2.  Koss  .Nonpareil  ;  3,  t  > 
Orange  Pippin;  4,  Ribston  Pippin. — A.  C.J. 
1,  Gravenstein  ;  2,  The  Queen;  3,  Old  Non- 
such ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Bess  Pool  ;  G, 
Lady's  Finger.  — H*.  G.  G.  American  Mother. 
— J.  M.  Bott.  Pear  Thompson  [['  Yaudell. 
Apples,  1,  King  of  Tompkin's  County  .  2,  Tower 


of  Glamis;  3,  Lord  Lennox;  4,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  5,  Pears  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  6,  Belle 
de  Brissac. — Hibemia.  64,  Newton  Wonder; 
72,  Cheshunt  Pippin  ;  73,  Winter  Queening. — 
F.  E.  S.    1,  Baddow  Pippin  ;   2,  Dean's  Codlin  ; 

3,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  4,  Golden  Russett ;  5,  Bald- 
win ;  6,  Scarlet-golden  Pippin. — L.  F.  Adam's 
Pearmain.—/.  S.  H.  1,  Bramley's  Seedling 
2,  Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  Court  Pendu  Plat;  4, 
Lady  Henniker ;  5,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  ;  G, 
Autumn  Bergamot. — F.  T.  1,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin;  2,  White  Nonpareil;  3,  Baumann's 
Red  Winter  Reinette.—/.  H.  A.  1.  Small's 
Admirable;  2,  Winter  Hawthornden ;  3,  Domino; 

4,  Warner's  King;  5.  Lane's  Prince  Albert;  6, 
Alfriston. — H.  Rowley.    1,  Gloucester  Quoining  ; 

2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beef- 
ing ;  4,  Castle  Major;  5,  Wellington;  6,  Dun- 
ster  Bitter  Sweet. — C.'i  respondent.  Apple  packed 
in  a  small  cardboard  box  with  cotton  wool,  no 
letter,  Wyken  Pippin. — II'.  T.     Fertility. 

Names  of  Plants  <;  .V.  S.  Tussilago  Farfara 
(Coltsfoot).— A'.  D.  P.,  Hibemia.  1,  Sedum 
rupestre ;  2,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  \ar.  lanugi- 
nosus  ;  3,  Sedum  album  ;  4,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  : 

5,  Sedum  hispanicum  ;  6,  S.  oppositifolium  ;  7, 
Dianthus  deltoides  ,  8,  Saxifraga  Andrevvsii  ;  9. 
10  and  11,  Too  faded  to  recognise;  12,  Lysi- 
machia  vulgaris.  You  have  exceeded  the  proper 
number-  II".  P.  1,  Aster  Novae  Anglia1  var; 
'-'.  A.  diffusus,  var.  horizontalis ;  3,  A.  Novi 
Belgii  "  Robert  Parker  "  ;  4,  A.  N.  B.  densus. — 
T.  H.  1,  Miltonia  Candida:  2,  M  l'.luntii;  3, 
Oncidium  cheirophorum ;  4,  O.  crispum  ;  5, 
Pteris hastata  .  G,  Selaginella  laevigata.  —  Y.JSI.O. 
I.  Masdevallia  nidifica;  2.  M.  triaristella ;  3, 
Stelis   micrantha ;    4.    Pleurothallis   obovata. 

/.  L.,  Enstone.  1,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  2, 
Polypodium  aineum ;  3,  Cyrtomium  caryoti- 
deum ;  4,  Ptens  argyrsea. — A.  F.  The  light 
form  of  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  called  Dau- 
thieri. — R  P.  1.  Adiantum  formosum ;  2,  A. 
assimile ;  3.  Pteris  tremula ;  4,  Woodwardia 
radicans  ;  5,  Cystopteris  fragilis  ;  6,  Polypodium 
vulgare. — W.  J  G  Phytolacca  decandra. — T. 
H.,  Ireland,  1,  Leycesteria formosa  ;  2.  Tamari\ 
gallica  :  3,  Pinus  contorta. — II'.  F.  Aster 
ericoides  var.  Clio.  —  W.H.D.  Acacia  lo 
sima  -  F.  S.  Polygonum  orientale. — IF.  C.  0. 
1,    Ilordeum   jubatum ;    2,   Eragrostis  elegans 

3,  Lagurus  ovatus — H.  A.  M.  Tsuga  Brun- 
oniana. — F.  F.  1,  Astrantia  major;  2,  not 
recognised,  send  when  in  flower;  3,  Clethra 
arborea  ;  l.Solanumsp. — B.L.  Abies grandis ; 
we  have  no  experience  of  its  value  as  a  timber 
tree  here. 

Odontoglossum  crispum;  U.S.  The  specimen 
you  have  with  10  flowers  is  unusually  line,  but 
a  much  larger  number  is  sometimes  produced 
by  plants  sending  up  branched  inflorescences. 

Official  Status,  &c,  of  Pakk  Superintendents: 
Surrey.  We  agree  with  the  principle  that  a 
Parks  Superintendent  should  be  the  head  ofh 
rial  in  his  department,  and  that  he  should  be 
solely  responsible  to  a  committee  and  not  to 
another  paid  cfficial.  Until  recent  years  most 
of  the  public  parks  throughout  this  country 
were  under  the  control  of  Town  Surveyors  and 
Engineers,  and  managed  by  them  more  or 
less  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  high- 
ways department.  At  the  present  time,  how 
ever,  in  the  more  progressive  cities  and 
towns  the  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds 
are  managed  by  a  Parks  Committee  and  ;i 
distinct  department,  the  head  of  which  is  a 
trained  gardener.  The  idea  that  because  an 
engineer  is  clever  at  drawing  plans  and  laying 
out  roads  and  footpaths,  he  is  the  best  person  to 
have  charge  of  the  public  parks,  is  wrong. 
Public  bodies  are  fast  realizing  that  parks  are 
horticultural  institutions,  and  that  the  truest 
interests  of  the  community  are  served  when  the 
person  responsible  for  their  management  is  a 
trained  horticulturist.  The  fact  of  the  head 
official  being  a  trained  gardener  does  not  in 
the  least  prevent  his  being  a  shrewd  business 
man  capable  of  looking  after  the  financial  part 
of  the  work,  or  one  ever  on  the  alert  in  looking 
after  the  safety,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public.  All  these  are  essential  qualifications  for 
a  successful  Parks  Superintendent.  We  will 
answer  your  questions  as  fully  as  is  possible  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  1,  The  duties 
of  a  Parks  Committee  should  consist  in  safe 
guarding  all  public  interests,  in  relation  to  pail  s, 
commons,  recreation  grounds,  and  street  trees, 
controlling  all  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  upkeep  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  or  on  the 


purchase   and     laying   out   of  new   ones.     The 
appointment  and   discharge  of   all    its  officials. 
All  acts  on  the  Parks  Committee  should  be  sub- 
ject   to   the  approval  of  the    Council  ;    2,  The 
question  of  the  personnel  of  a  Parks  Committee 
for  the  management  of  your  public  parks  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  one  for  us  to  deal   with    at 
such  a  distance,  as  this  largely  depends  on  local 
circumstances.     The  fact  that  your  full  council 
consists  of  only  nine  members,  leads  us  to  think 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  enlist  the  services 
of  a  few  outside  ratepayers  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee   who   should,  however,  have    no    power 
to    vote.        The   most    important   qualification 
lor   membership   should    be   the    business   one. 
As   long  as   a   member  is   in  close  touch    with 
public   opinion,  and  has  a  thorough    grasp  of 
business  detail,  it  matters  but  little  whether  he 
understands  purely  gardening  matters  or  not — 
the   Superintendent    is    the     paid    expert    and 
should  be  the  authority  on  gardening  ;  3,  The 
duties  of  the  Superintendent  should  consist  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  of  the  Parks 
Committee;     preparing    yearly    or     half-yearly 
estimates  for  carrying  on  the  works  of  his  depart- 
ment ;  he  should  keep  all  expenditure  under  his 
control.     As  far  as  ordinary  garden  routine  is 
concerned,  he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
discretion,    but    it    would   be   exceedingly   bad 
policy   on    his     part    to    undertake   alterations, 
planting,   or  laying  out  fresh   ground    without 
first    getting   the   sanction   of   his   Committee ; 
4,    In   Glasgow,   Edinburgh,   Liverpool,    Man- 
chester, Cardiff,  Leeds,  and  most  of  the  other 
up-to-date  towns,  a  trained   horticulturist  is  the 
head  of  the   Parks    Department  ;    5,   It   is  not 
usually  considered  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
a    Parks   Committee  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
the  purchase  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds. 
This  is   done  in   isolated  cases,  but  such  pur- 
chases are    usually    made  out   of   money  raised 
by  rates;    G,    The   salaries   of   Parks  Superin- 
tendents   who  are  heads   of   their  departments 
range  from  about  £200  to,  we  believe  in  one  case. 
E550  per  annum,  usually  with  free  house,  coal, 
and    light  ;    7,   When   it    can  be   managed,   the 
best  method  of  arranging  the  apportionment  of 
playing  areas,  is  to  get  all  Clubs  to  send  in  their 
match-fixtures,  whether  cricket,  football,  hockey, 
or  other  such  games   at   the  commencement  ol 
each  season,     By  doing  this  the  Superintendent 
has  a  good  idea  of  the  demand  which  will  be 
made    upon   the  ground,  and  can   make  a   fair 
division  of  the  play-pitches  among  the  various 
clubs  for  their  matches.     The  details  for  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  can  easily  be  arranged  to 
meet   local    customs.      We   know   one    or   two 
Parks  Departments  in   this    country  where  this 
method  ol    allocating  pitches   (for  every  match 
and    not   for   the  season)    is  carried   out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  players  and  park  officials  alike. 
Plum  Roots;  A.  E.  T.  R.     The  roots  have   no 
trace  of  fungoid  disease  ;  their  failure  results  from 
their  growing  in  an  unsuitable  medium.       When 
root-pruning    the    trees    add    some    old    potting 
material  or  other  fresh  soil,  and  encourage  the 
roots  to  grow  nearer  the  surface.     Root-pruning 
will    most  probably  result  in    the   tree  bearing 
iruits. 
Tomato:    11'./.  G.     So  far  as  we  can  determine 
the  small  circular  marks  are  caused  by  the  punc- 
tures of  some  insect,  perhaps  greenfly.     But  if  a 
fungus  is  present  they  will  soon  spread,  and  in 
that  case  kindly  send  us  further  specimens. 
Transplantation    of   Hollies:   L.      Read  tin- 
article  on  p.  288,  which  includes  all  the  infor- 
mation you  require. 
Vine  Roots:    If.  B.     The  roots   have   perished, 
but  there  is  no  fungus  present   to  account  for 
the   trouble,  and   we  suspect   the  mischief  has 
been  caused   by   the   unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
borders.  These  should  be  seen  to  and  thoroughly 
renovated  during  the  approaching  resting  season. 
Afford  some  fresh,  sweet  loam,  and  encourage 
the  roots  to  grow   near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Above  all  see  that  the  drainage  material  is  pul 
into  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Violets      Diseased:     F.    J.      See     answer    to 
F.  C.  L.,  p.  268. 

Communications  Received. — W.  A.  D.  (thanks  for  i 
tuition  to  Gardeners' Orphan  Fund)— H.  R. —  1.    \Y.  —  H. 
M.    V.-F.    B.— J.    F.    D.— F.    W.    O.— H.    W.    M.     A 
Berger,  La  Mortola.— B.  I..-H.   I.   V.-J.  W. — C< iui 
i.f  K.-J.  B.  D.,  Pretoria.-E.  S.  S.-B.  L.-W.  J.  I 
Berlin, —Amos  Perrv.— W.  T.  Y.   Z.— R.  P.  B.--H.  B.     I. 
L.  R.— J.  T.  W.— M.  C— R.  B.-A.  J.J.  G.-W.  II    I  . 
H.  F— A.  P.— J.  M.— F.  H.  K.  -  C.  P.  R.— A.  VV.   H.  P.— 
W.  A.  T.— Ribes.— G.  W.-O.  T.-S.  A.-I.  B.-J.  F.  D.— 
YV.  P.  -J.  S.  H.— A.  V— A.  A.  P.— W.  W.  P.— E.  M 

Foi  Market  ani  {Veathei  Reports  see  page  t. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GOOSEBERRY- 
MILDEW   IN    1906. 

A   WARNING    TO    ENGLISH    GOOSEBERRY 
GROWERS. 

I  HAVE  tm  several  occasions'1-  during  the 
past  five  years,  both  in  lliis  journal  and 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S  iciety,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew 
into  England  which  has  been  threatening- 
Gooseberry  growers  in  this  country.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  danger  is  now  imminent,  and 
that  unless  immediate  and  resolute  measures 
are  taken,  1  .n  rs<  berry  plantations  in  Engl  ind 
will  be  annually  subject  to  a  disease  which 
will  prove  even  more  ruinous  than  "  big 
bud  "  has  proved  to  Black  Currant  plan- 
tations. 

The  American  Gcoseberry-mitdew  (Sphaero- 
theca  mors-uvae)  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
was  unknown  in  Europe  until  iqoo,  when  it 
occurred  in  three  gardens  in  Ireland,  to  which 
country  it  had  been  imported  on  diseased 
Gooseberry   bushes.     Since   then,    it   has   ap- 

'  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  28,  1905,  and  January  27 
and  February  3,  1906;  Journal  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
•vols,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.  and  xxix. 


pi  .in  il  in  several  i  ountries  on  the  Continent. 
At  the  present  time  the  disease  is  flourishing 
in  Ireland  in  hundreds  of  gardens  in  no  fewer 
than  14  counties.  In  many  cases  the  <"  < 
I"ti\  crop  has  been  totally  destroyed  year 
after  year. 

So  far  England  is  free,  but  if  the  present 
conditions  are  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  thai  ihe  appearance  <'f  the 
disease  in  England  N  merely  a  matter  of 
time.  I  have  studied  closel)  the  history  of 
tin'  outbreaks  of  the  presenl  disease  in 
Europe,  and  the  preventive  legislative  mea- 
sures now  in  force  in  other  countries,  ami  1 
havi  been  receiving  for  the  pasl  six  years 
detail  d  reports  1 1  a  number  of  corre- 
spondent in  Ireland.  I  am  convinced  that 
ii   is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect    English 

growt  rs  ol   I ci  ries,  thai  the  following 

measui  es  -1 Id  bt    taken  : — 

1 1 )  'I'he  tempi  i.M'  pi  ohibition  of  the  un- 
controlled  importation  of  Gooseberry  bushes 
from  Ireland  and  all  foreign  countries. 

i  .■  i  i  In  extirp  ition  of  the  lis*  ase  in  Ire- 
land. This  (-in  only  be  effected  by  the 
authoi  itics  i  ai  i  \  \m,  out  a  sy  stemalii    in 

on  -.I  inn  set  ies  and  private  gai  d<  ns  in  the 
affected  districts,   ami  ordering  the  des 

with  partial  compi  nsation  in  the  owner) 
of  the  worsl  affected  bushes,  ami  the  spraj  - 
ing  of  those  "ill        1.  jhtlj    all.  i  Ii  .1. 

(3)  The  distribution  thrt  u  jh  England  and 
s  "land    of    a    li  alii  l     fully    describing    (he 

id    poi i.;    mil    I"    all    grow     I  -    lln 

dangerous  nature  ol  the  disi  a  i 

of  immediatel}   notifying  to  1 1 1 < •  authori- 
ties any  outbreak  in  ih"  neighbourhood. 
No  less  thorough  measures  than  these  can 

In  ',"    i' ill  ii    i  he  disi  a'---  -.in  1 1  ssfully,  on 

account  ol  its  "[ml.  mic  and  infi  ctious  nature, 
lln  Irish  Board  "i  Agriculture  has  now 
1"  .'.mi  in  warn  gro  vers  'I  ill"  dangerous 
natun  "i  the  disi  asi  .  and  has  issued  a  li  tfli  I 

describing   tin    disease    and     nmending 

fungicides.  Bat  until  legislativi  measures 
similar  to  ih.  -i    now  in  force  against  certain 

infi  ctious  diseases  "i  animals  i mpli  \  i  <l 

i-i  ihis  i.i.i  i!i"ir\  fungus,  the  disease 
will  ii"\  it  l»  i  ■  i  pi  1 1  nut.  At  tb"  pri  si  ni 
moment  the  disease  is  still  existing  in 
Ireland  in  lln    very   sami    garden  in  which  it 

occurred  in   1900,   .ami   since    19 lot  a  singl" 

year  has  passed  without  the  disease  being 
reported  from  fresh  counties  in  Ireland.  1 
have  within  the  last  lew  weeks  reci  ived  com- 
munications from  correspondents  in  Ireland 
which  1    "in  to  show  that  diseased  plants  are 

I ;      "it   out    from    Irish    nurseries   to  dif- 

f en  11L  parts  of  Ireland.  So  long  as  the  dis- 
"i  '  is  widely-spread  over  Ireland,  as  it  is  at 
present,  the  gravest  danger  exists  of  its  being 
brought— bv  chance  or  in  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness— into  England.  At  any  lime  the 
offer  of  a  cheap  lot  of  Gooseberry  bushes  from 
an  Irish  nursery  may  induce  an  English 
grower  tn  send  for  them,  and  bv  such  a  pur- 
chase  the  disease  may  be  introduced  into 
England.  If  once  the  disease  ^ains  a  firm 
foothold  in  this  country,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
sa\  ih.it  it  will  never  be  stamped  out. 

We  can  best  realise  what  will  be  the  fate 
"I  Gooseberry  growing  in  England— -where 
we  tire  wholly  unprepared  for  resisting  this 
pesl  and  where  as  yet  no  assistance  is  given 
by  (he  Government  for  the  stamping  out  of 
epidemic  fungus  diseases  of  plants — by  tak- 
ing a  glance  at  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 


two  countries   on    the   Continent,    vi/.,    Ger- 
many ami  Sweden. 

In  Germany  the  di  -  a  1  n  .1  In  1  noticed 
in  1904  in  a  single  locality  ai  Labischin,  near 
Bromberg.  Dr.  Herter,  who  was  specially 
appointed  to  invest  g  ti  the  outbreak,  now 
writes  to  me  from  the  Institute  for  Plant 
Diseases  .a  Bromberg,  thai  the  disease  has 
red  during  ihe  pn  s.  n  yi  ar  over  all  the 
''in  ii  'is  along  the  rivi  rs  Menu  I,  VVeii  hsi  I, 
Warthe,  and  Netze,  and  als  1  along  . 
ill"  whole  of  ih"  Baltic  coast. 

W  nil  respect  to  the  outbreak  of  tin-  disi 
in  Swedi  a,  Piii.  Eriksson  1ms  recently  pub- 
lished   In    ih,     Deutsche    Landu-irtschaftliche 
a  di  tail  id  account  of  the  presenl  -  talc 
ol    affairs.     This  account   is  of  the  greatest 
interest  as  showing  what  we  may  expei 
happen    in    this    country    should    "the    di 
be    introduced,    and    the    Government    then 
attempt  to  combat  it.     I  give  I.,  low  a  tran  - 
lation    of    P,rof.    Eriksson's    artu  I.  ,    and    I 
would  ask  every  Gooseberry   grower  to  give 
11   bis  most  careful  attention  and  considera- 

1111         '"lj         \"  UNSj      I  111,     \\|K|.;ir  w 

'■' :    RRY-MILDEW    IN    s\\  mm 

"i.—Thc  Immigration  <;/.  .,J  ,,/   /,)e 

In  the  summer  of  1905  tl  Bnci   oi  the 

berry-mildew    was   reported    [or 

irst   time  from  two  localities  in  the       uth 

oi  Sweden— Karlshamn  (Sandvik)  and  Falsterbo 

\  natter  of  fact,  the  fungus  had  been  oh 
in  ih.  first  locality  in  1901,  and  in  the  - 
in    19(U   (or   1903),   without   anyone  havin. 

I      1   to  it.     'I'he  diseased  plain 
l' "ih    "i  ■■     li.i-l   In-.  1,   obtained   from   a    1  > 
nursery.        Ml     the    badly-diseased     bu  I 
both  tin.  localiti  s  -were  immediately  ro  it  id  up 

burnt,    while   those   bushes    only     -1 
rayed  thoroughly  and  rep< 
with   sulphide  of  potassium  (30  grammes  to  1 
litre   "t   water). 

Immediately  after  the  first  discovery  of  the 
di  ea  th<  Royal  Vgrii  ultural  Ai  ademy  had  a 
leaflet  distributed  through  the  country,"  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  new  pest,  and 

I  the  necessary  directions  for  proceeding 
against   it.     In   order  to   prevent  more  di- 

eb  i"  i.M  hes  being  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, a  Royal  Prohibition  against  the  importation 
li'  rry  bu  -in.-  and  fn  h  Gooseberries 
into  Sweden  was  issm.1  on  Septemb  r  27,  1905. 
At  the  same  tune,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture set  t  round  an  official  notice  to  the  Agrn  ul- 
tural Societies  in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  requestin 
every  grower  (in  their  several  districts,  who 
during  the  last  lew  years  had  procured  and 
planted  Gooseberry  bushes  to  keep  these  bushes 
under  close  observation,  and  if  the  disease  was 

1  ered,  to  carry  out  instantly  and  with  all 
precision  the  directions  given  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

"  In   1906,    at  the  beginning   of  June,   a   new 
outbreak    of    the    disease   was    discovered    at    a 

ntial  suburb  (Bjerred)  near  Lund,  and  by 
the  middle  of  July  numerous  cases  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  were  reported  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  disease  is  now  known  to 
occur  in  a  number  of  places  from  Dalecarlia  in 
the  north  to  Scania  in  the  south,  both  in  nur- 
series and  in  private  gardens.  For  the  most 
part  the  disease  has  been  brought  into  the  nur- 
series with  Gooseberry  bushes  obtained  from 
German  nurseries ;  these  bushes  had  been 
imported  in  the  year  1904  and  in  the  early  part 
of  190a — before  the  passing   of  the   Prohibition 

-t  the  importation  of  Gooseberry  bushes. 

"2. —  What   has  teen  done  against  the  /< 
1  of  iqob? 

1  Mi  July   14,    1906,   an   appeal   was  made   in 
the   Stockholm   newspapers   to   residents   in   the 
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neighbourhood  to  examine  their  Gooseberry 
bushes  very  carefully  (especially  the  standards), 
and,  if  the  disease  was  discovered,  to  take  imme- 
diate and  energetic  measures  against  it.  In  order 
that  the  fight  against  the  pest  might  be  carried 
on  vigorously,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  on 
July  20th,  put  aside  the  sum  of  1,000  Swedish 
crowns  (£55  4s.  2d.)  for  this  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  all  the  newspapers  in 
Sweden  a  circular  with  the  title  '  A  call  to  arms 
against  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew  ! '  in 
which  the  cause  and  appearance  of  the  disease, 
its  dangerous  nature,  &c,  were  briefly  described. 
Further,  a  printed  list  of  questions,  with  a  re- 
quest for  answers,  was  sent  to  all  those  persons 
who  had  reported  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  the  officials  of  the 
Plant  Physiological  Experimental  Station  of  the 
Academy  of  Agriculture  paid  visits  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  examine  nur- 
series as  well  as  numerous  private  gardens,  and 
to  give  directions  for  combating  the  pest. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of 
these  proceedings,  many  thousands  of  diseased 
Gooseberry  bushes  were  rooted  up  and  burnt. 
-Neighbouring  bushes  which  were  still  healthy 
were  sprayed  as  prescribed  above. 

"j. — How  is  the  fight  to  be  continued? 

"  On  August  18  the  Swedish  Pomological 
Society  held  a  special  meeting  at  Stockholm  to 
discuss  this  question,  when  the  author  laid 
before  a  large  assembly  for  discussion  the  results 
of  his  studies  and  experiences  in  the  following 
propositions  :  — 

"  (1)  Where  even  only  a  single  diseased  bush 
■s  discovered,  this  bush,  together  with  all  bushes 
coming  from  the  same  place  and  planted  at  the 
same  time1,  must  be  immediately  rooted  up  and 
burnt,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  persons 
who  carry  out  this  work  do  not  (by  means  of 
their  clothes,  tools,  or  so  forth)  unintentionally 
carry  the  disease  to  bushes  in  other  plantations. 
Should  plantations  which  are  but  little  diseased 
be  very  large,  then  the  following  i  a  pi  rimental 
measures  may  be  carried  out :  the  mildewed 
shoots  must  be  immediately  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  and  burnt ;  later,  in  the  autumn,  the 
bushes  must  be  completely  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  parts  which  are  cut  off  like- 
wise burnt ;  then  the  ground  must  be  heavily 
limed  or  sprayed,  and,  finally,  in  the  following 
spring  the  new  shoots  must  be  kept  under  close 
observation. 

(2)  As  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  solution 
(30  giammes  to  10  litres  of  water),  according 
to  results  obtained  in  Sweden  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  is  not  only  liable  to  injure  certain 
kinds  of  Gooseberries,  so  that  the  leaves,  or 
even  the  fruit,  fall  off,  but  may  also  be  insuffi- 
cient to  stop  entirely  the  development  of  the 
fungus,  growers  cannot  at  present  be  recom- 
mended to  use  this  spray  on  those  bushes  or 
plantations  where  the  disease  has  already  ap- 
peared. As  an  experiment  a  weaker  solution  (20 
grammes  to  10  litres  of  water)  may  be  used  on 
perfectly  healthy  bushes  to  protect  them  from 
the  disease. 

"  (3)  As  in  those  districts  where  the  culture  of 
standard  Gooseberries  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance—as, e.g.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockholm— the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
imported  and  distributed  chiefly  with  these 
plants,  we  advise  that  such  standards  should 
for  the  present  not  be  planted,  especially  as  it 
h  ;  ,  nmv  been  clearly  shown  that  the  fungus 
flouri  hes  on  the  'stocks1  of  these  standards, 
that  is,  "ii  Kibes  aureum.  All  owners  of  nur- 
eries  should  therefore  be  asked  not  to  import 
wild  'stocks'  of  this  species  of  Hides. 

"  (4)  As  a  similar  disease  has  been  observed 
in  some  cases  also  on  Currants — especially  the 
Red,  but  also  on  the  Black — and  even  in  one 
place  on  the  Raspberry,  careful  attention  should 
be   paid   to   these   plants    also.* 

*  Instances  of  the  Mildew  attacking  Red  Currant  have 
occurred  this  year  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Denmark.  E.  S,  S. 


"  (5)  All  owners  of  nurseries  in  this  country 
must  agree  not  to  offer  Gooseberry  bushes  for 
sale  during  this  autumn  and  the  whole  of  next 
year,  and  all  owners  of  gardens  are  advised  not 
to  plant  during  that  time  new  Gooseberry  bushes 
coming  from  other  gardens. 

"  (6)  As  it  concerns  the  saving  of  our  most 
important  fruit,  a  united  and  permanent  co- 
operation for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose 
should  take  place  between  the  State,  the  local 
authorities,  owners  of  nurseries,  and  private 
growers.  All  must  suffer  some  loss.  In  the 
first  place,  the  State  and  the  local  authorities 
should  contribute  generously  towards  giving 
compensation  for  monetary  loss  incurred  by  the 
destruction  of  diseased  bushes. 

"  (7)  The  fight  against  the  pest  must  be  con- 
tinued in  1907  with  undiminished  energy.  If  the 
pest  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unchecked 
for  a  few  years,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  control  its  ravages. 

"After  some  discussion,  the  Society  at  this 
assembly  decided  to  submit  to  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment the  following  resolutions: — That  a 
Royal  Prohibition  should  be  issued  forbidding 
the  transplanting  of  Gooseberry  bushes  (or  parts 
of  them)  to  other  gardens,  as  well  as  any  sale 
of  them  ;  that  this  Prohibition  should  come  into 
force  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  latest  by  the 
10th  of  September  of  the  present  year  ;  and  that 
the  necessary  means  should  be  provided  by  the 
Government  for  the  partial  compensation  to  the 
grower  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  rooting  up 
and  burning  of  diseased  plants,  especially  in 
the  cases  where  nurserymen  and  dealers  are 
concerned. :' 

One  cannot  help  contrasting-  the  activity 
manifested  by  Continental  countries,  as 
shown  in  the  above  case,  in  combating-  this 
new  fungus  disease  of  Gooseberries  with  the 
inaction  of  the  authorities  of  this  country. 
Since  its  appearance  in  Ireland  in  1900,  the 
disease  has  sti  adily  increased  its  area  each 
year,  until  now  it  is  threatening  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  half  of  Ireland.  No  systematic 
.Hi  mpt  has  been  made  to  eradicate  the  pest 
or  prevent  the  appearance  of  fresh  centres 
of  infection.  We  are  now  practically  waiting 
until  the  disease  appears  in  England,  al- 
though as  I  wish  particularly  to  point  out 
here,  it  will  in  all  probability  prove  too  late 
then  to  deal  successfully  with  the  disease, 
on  account  of  its  epidemic  nature. 

If  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew  is  to 
li:-  kept  out  of  England,  immediate  and  ener- 
getic action  is  required  by  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Associations  of  this  country.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  notice  of  any  meetings  to  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matter,  or 
a  copy  of  any  resolution  on  [he  subject  passed 
by  a  society.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Hon. 
F.R.H.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  Soulh-Eastern 
Agricullur.il  College,    Wye,  Kent. 


CULTURAL     MEMORANDA. 

CYCLAMEN. 
These  plants  are  most  useful  subjects  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
during  winter  and  early  spring.  They  can  be  had 
in  flower  in  about  14  months  from  the  time  the  seed 
is  sown.  The  seed  should  be  sown  during  Sep- 
tember or  October  in  clean,  well-drained  pans, 
containing  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  leaf-soil,  peat 
and  sand,  with  some  finely  broken  charcoal  added. 
Pass  the  soil  through  a  J-inch  mesh  sieve,  fill  the 
pans  to  within  f -inch  of  the  top,  and  well  water  the 
soil  before  sowing  the  seeds.  Place  the  seeds  quite 
|-inch  apart,  and  cover  them  with  finely-sifted 
soil.  Another  good  plan  is  to  dibble  in  the  seeds 
at  a  distance  of  J-inch  apart  and  about  J-inch 
deep,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 


planted  too  deeply.  Place  the  pans  on  a  shelf  in 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  G5°  to  70°  ;  cover 
the  pans  with  glass,  and  place  paper  over  the  glass 
until  the  seedlings  appear,  when  the  paper  can  be 
removed,  and  the  glass  also  as  the  plants  advance 
into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made 
two  or  three  leaves,  transfer  them  to  small, 
60-sized  pots,  using  as  a  potting  medium  two  parts 
of  good  turfy  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil  and  peat,  some 
charcoal  and  dried  cow-manure,  and  enough  coarse 
sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 

The  plants  should  be  placed  again  in  the  same  ■ 
temperature  on  a  shelf  as  near  to  the  glass  . 
is  possible.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  shift  the  plants  into  others  3J  inches  in 
diameter,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before. 
The  plants  can  be  kept  in  this  temperature  until 
they  have  become  established  in  their  pots,  when 
they  can  be  taken  to  a  frame  or  pit,  in  which  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  maintained.  By  the 
second  week  in  June  they  should  be  ready  for 
their  final  potting  into  pots  5  to  C+  inches  in  dia- 
meter, using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before,  broken 
more  roughly.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
the  plants  should  be  watered  occasionally  with 
weak  manure  water  made  from  cow  manure  or  from 
sheep  droppings  which  have  been  put  in  a  bag  and 
soaked  in  a  tub  of  water.  On  warm  nights  dur- 
ing July  and  August  the  lights  of  the  frame  may 
be  removed.  Attend  carefully  to  their  watering 
and  syringe  them  overhead  during  the  afterrioon, 
for  this  will  help  to  keep  them  free  from  Aphis. 
These  pests  can  be  kept  down  by  occasional  fumi- 
gations with  XL-All  insecticide.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  some  of  the  most  forward  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  light  position  in  an  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  50"  to  55°  through  the 
winter  months.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  the 
culture  of  these  plants  is  to  allow  them  a  moist 
atmosphere,  give  them  liberal  supplies  of  water  and 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  with  suitable  shade 
in  summer-time.  Endeavour  from  the  first  to  keep 
the  plants  sturdy,  vigorous,  and  as  healthy  as  is 
possible.     C.  IF.  Smith,  Dancsfidd. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


XYLOBIUM  BRACHVSTACHYUM, 
Kranzlin  n.si\* 
This  plant,  without  flowers,  might  be  con- 
sidered by  anybody  as  a  Stanhopea,  the  bulbs 
and  leaves  and  manner  of  growth  being  the  same 
in  this  plant  as  in  that  genus.  The  flowers,  how? 
ever,  in  their  principal  features  agree  with  what 
botanists  call  Xylobium,  a  genus  comprising  all 
the  Maxillarioid  Orchids  with  stalks  bearing 
more  than  one  flower.  The  genus  Xylobium  has 
had  a  rather  heavy  struggle  for  existence,  being 

Xylobium  brachystachvlm,  Kranzlin,  n.sp.  Bulbi  cepifor- 
mes  fere  globosi  supra  pauluin  angustati  menophylli  rhi2o- 
mati  lignoso  1cm.  crasso  insidentes  laele  virides  rudimentis 
copiosiscataphyllorum  dense  vestiti,  4  cm.alti  3,5  cm.  diatn. 
folia  singula  e  petiole-  sulcato  oblonga  acuta  trinervia  crassfl 
coriacea  nitida,  petiolus  7-8  cm.  longus,  lamina  25  cm.  longa 
!)-10  cm.  lata;  racenii  brevissimi  pauciflori  vis  2  cm.  Iongi, 
rhacbis  et  ovaria  ct  flores  extus  sordide  purpurei,  bractere 
pro  planta  magna?  cucullata?  2  cm.  long^e  vi  expansa 
cm.  lata?  flores  semia?quantes.    Sepalum  dorsale  late  ovato- 
oblongum  obtusum,  lateralia  bene  majora  basi  valde  dil.ii.n. t 
cum  pede  gynostemii  merit um  obtusum  (in  alabastris  a< 
formantia  leviter  falcata  obtusa  ;  petala  basi  obliqua  gynos- 
temio  affixa  antice  oblonga  acutiuscula  quarta  parte  minora 
quam  sepala, omnia  flaveolamaculis  sordide  purpureis  i 
labcllum     simplex  obovato-oblongum   acutiusculum    li 
panduratum  subconvexum  medio  in  disco  leviter  exec  atum 
v.foveatum  vis  incrassatum  lineis  callisque  omnino  di 
turn  atropurpureum  superficie  vernixium  nitidum  ; 
temii  pars  antica  libera  vix  ulla;  rostellum  magnum  cuculli 
instar     foveam     stigmaticam    obtegens  ;    anthera     i 
apiculata.      Flores  maximi   generis  expansi   3  cm.    diam. 
sepalum  dorsale  2  cm.  longum  basi  1,2  cm.  latum,  lateralis 
2-5  cm.  longa  basi  1-5  cm.   lata,    petala  ad  8  cm, 
8  mm.  lata,  labcllum  2  cm.  longum  antice  ca.  7  mm.  latum. 
— F.  Kranzlin. 

Importari  jussit  Wilh.  Henncn,  Hildesheim.    E  Bi  - 
meridionalis  provincia  Sta.  Catarina. 
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jormetly  united  with  Maxillaria,  then  re-estab- 
lished as  a  separate  genus.  This  new  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  by  no  means  settles 
the  question,  but  makes  it  still  more  in- 
tricate. Besides  the  unusually  short  spike, 
which  scarcely  reaches  the  length  of  the 
bulb,  and  the  large  Stanhopea-like  sheathing 
bracts,  the  lip  of  the  comparatively  large,  dirty 
purplish  flower  is  not  like  the  Maxillaria  type, 
and  has  still  less  resemblance  to  the  lip  of  other 
Xylobtums.  It  offers  no  peculiar  character, 
being  a  single  oblong  organ,  without  any  trace  of 
the  crests  or  calli  so  common  in  Maxillarias,  Ly- 
castes  and  Bifrenarias.  The  lip  is  a  little  thick- 
ened in  the  middle,  with  a  very  shallow  impres- 
sion in  its  centre,  and  only  in  its  dark  purple 
•colour  and  the  glossy  and  varnished  surface 
dues  it  differ  essentially  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  Although  the  plant  is  not  beautiful, 
it  is  of  botanical  interest,  as  showing  the  ten- 
dency of  a  Maxillarioid  Orchid  to  pass  gradually 
into  the  Stanhopea  line,  whilst  there  is  no  trace 
of  affinity  to  Bifrenana — a  genus  considered 
mostly  to  ba  the  next  to  Xylobium. 

The  plants  were  imported  from  Southern 
Brazil,  via  St.  Catarina  (or  from  the  province  of 
this  name),  by  Mr.  W.  Hennis,  of  Hildesheim, 
Germany.  I  could  not  recognise  it  in  Dr.  Alfr. 
Cogniaux's  just  finished  great  work  on  the  Brazil- 
ian Orchids,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  all 
materials,  literature,  and  plants  accessible  to 
me,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  plant  has  not 
hitherto  been  described.  Besides  these  negative 
results  of  my  researches,  I  gained  a  positive  and 
rather  surprising  one,  which  I  mention  here  be- 
cause the  plant  in  question  has  been  known  in 
England  for  many  years.  It  is  the  so-called 
Kochi  iphytcn  negrense  of  Schlechter,  recently 
figured  under  this  name  in  the'  Flora  Brasil.  Or- 
^thidaceee  (III.,  t.  110),  or  by  its  correct  pre- 
v  i  ius  name,  Acacallis  cyanea  Lindl.  The 
plant  was  detected  by  Spruce  at  Barra 
<le  Rio  Negro,  Brazil  (n.  1780  of  his 
collection),  and  described  and  analysed  in  a 
thoroughly  exhaustive  way  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The 
sketch  of  the  analysis  was  afterwards  published 
by  Prof.  Keichenbach,  in  Beitrage  air  Ore'.:; 
kunde  (Dresden,  18G9,  p.  13-14,  t.  IV.)  under  the 
Aganisia  cyanea  Rchb.  f.  Then  for  a 
lather  long  time  the  plant  seemed  to  be  forgot- 
ten, until  in  1883  it  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  and  was  figured  twice  in  the  Lindcnia 
(Vol.  I.,  t.  45,  and  Vol.  III*t.  HO^Aganisia  tri- 
color, N.  E.  Brown).  Unfortunately  the  plants 
were  very  weak  and  died  soon  after  flowering. 
Lastly,  the  Royal  Botanical  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin received  a  small  but  highly  interesting  col- 
lei  tion  "f  dried  plants  from  the  original  habitat 
of  the  species,  and  from  this  material  the  text 
and  the  drawing  in  the  Flora  Brasiliensit 
tirchidacea  (III.  t.  119)  was  made.  The  two 
plates  in  the  Lindenia  give  a  very  good 
general  idea  of  the  plant,  and  show  the 
spikes  as  slightly  drooping,  as  indeed  they  are, 
but  the  details  for  an  instructive  critical  ex- 
amination are  not  supplied.  The  plate  119  in  the 
third  volume  of  Orchidaccs  of  tlie  Flora  Brasili- 
is  exaggerated  in  nearly  every  respect.  The 
type-specimen  in  the  Berlin  herbarium  is  much 
lir  ire  slender  and  less  compact,  and  not  so  free 
Hi  iwering  as  the  plate  represents.  It  shows  the 
flii«er  stalks  erect  as  they  were  placed  by  the 
collector,  whilst  the  stalks  being  thin  and  the 
flowers  large  they  should  have  been  drawn  in 
a  drooping  position.  All  the  other  characters, 
the  wings  of  the  column,  the  crest  or  calli  of  the 
lip,  the  colour  of  the  flower,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  text,  are  quite  thr:  same  in  the  old  Acacallis 
cyanea  of  Lindley  as  in  the  new  Kochiophyton 
negrense  of  Schlechter.  Therefore,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  an  old  ac- 
quaintance under  a  new  name.     Fr.  Krauzlin. 


DISTYLITJM    RACEMOSUM. 

This  curious  Japanese  shrub  is  a  near  ally 
of  the  Witch  Hazels  (Hamameldidacea;).  The 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  or  more  linear  red- 
dish sepals,  no  corolla,  a  variable  number  of 
stamens  with  two-celled  anthers,  a  two-celled 
ovary  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell,  and  stir- 
mounted  by  two  styles. 


Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  specimen 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the  home  of 
interesting  plants  at  the  Newry  nurseries. 
The  shrub  is  not  only  botanically  curious,  but 
it  is  ornamental  as  well,  and  should  therefore 
find  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  all  plant-lovers. 
In  the  north  it  would  require  the  shelter  of  a 
greenhouse, 


FlG.    120. — DI5TYLIUM    RACEMOSUM,    FLOWERING    BRANCH    NATURAL    SIZE,    SECTION    OF 
FLOWER    MAGNIFIED.   AND    STELLATE    HAIR    MUCH    ENLARGED. 
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A  recent  visit  to  these  gardens  proved  to  be 
of  much  interest.  On  entering  the  grounds  one 
is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  surrounding 
landscape  is  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  mansion.  The  terraces  near  to  the 
residence  are  extensive,  and  they  command 
some  grand  views  of  the  beautiful  country. 
The  grounds  contain  many  noble  Conifers, 
judiciously  planted  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  more  ornamental  forest  trees. 
The  flower  beds  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
planted  with  subjects  that  not  only  harmonise 
with  each  other,  but  also  with  their  surround- 
ings. The  various  strains  of  flowers  are  of  the 
best,  and  the  effect  they  produce  is  most  beauti- 
ful. The  hardy  Rower  borders  are  filled  with  a 
choice  collection  of  plants,  including  some  of 
the  more  recently  introduced  perennials,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  best  of  the  older  varieties.  I  have 
seldom  seen  Hollyhocks,  in  such  robust  health. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Searle,  the  gardener,  attributes  their 
success  to  liberal  treatment.  The  plant-houses 
are  numerous  and  of  imposing  architecture, 
although,  perhaps,  not  the  most  suited  to 
plant  growing.  The  plant-structures  contain  a 
goodly  collection  of  plants,  and  their  roofs  are 
covered  with  the  choicest  of  greenhouse 
climbers.  The  roof  of  one  house  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  lovely  but  somewhat 
uncertain  flowering  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow, 
which,  I  was  informed,  succeeds  splendidly 
here.  Plants  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
mansion,  and  also  for  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  largely  grown, 
numerous  pits  and  frames,  in  addition  to  the 
houses,  being  used  for  their  raising.  Chrysan- 
themums, both  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms  and  as  decorative  plants,  were  nume- 
rous, the  collection  containing  many  up-to-date 
varieties,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of  a  wealth 
of  flowers. 

In  the  fruit  houses  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Figs  were  noticed.  Melons  are 
also  largely  grown  and  in  numerous  variety. 
All  the  fruit  showed  excellence  in  culture.  In  the 
hardy  fruit  quarters  the  Apple  crop  was  but 
moderate,  the  late  spring  frosts  having  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  the  crop.  A  large  orchard 
containing  pyramid-trained  Apple  trees  has 
been  renovated.  Useless  varieties  have  been 
cut  down  and  re-grafted  with  kinds  suitable  to 
the  locality. 

The  kitchen  garden  consists  of  6  acres  of 
land,  completely  surrounded  by  walls.  This 
provides  ample  space  for  a  large  quantity  of 
wall-trained  fruit  trees.  Good  crops  of  Peachi 
were  noticed  on  these  walls,  also  some  young, 
healthy  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  which  the 
writer  was  informed  were  intended  for  transfer- 
ring to  the  Peach-houses  as  occasions  required. 
Numerous  young  trees  of  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum 
and  Apricot  have  been  planted.  Most  of 
the  older  trees  in  the  gardens  were  carrying 
good  crops  of  fruit.  Pyramid,  bush  and  es- 
palier-trained Apple  trees  in  the  leading  varie- 
ties are  planted  parallel  with  the  main  walks  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  Bush-trained  trees  are  a!s  i 
largely  grown.  Strawberries  for  forcing  are 
layered  at  once  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  to 
judge  from  their  appearance  this  method  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  quarters  devoted  to  vegetables  contained 
good  Peas,  Onions,  Potatos,  Carrots  and  Beet- 
root. Teas,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  were 
of  high  merit.  Other  vegetables  were  very  good, 
and  gave  evidence  of  good  culture  and  careful 
attention  to  detail. 

The  grounds  of  Castle  Ashby  are,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  open 
to  the  public,  twice  weekly,  during  the  summer 
months.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle  has  effected  many 
improvements  in  these  gardens  during  the  four 
years  he  has  been  entrusted  with  their  care. 
Tioamcr. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


LACHENALIA  HYACINTHINA. 
In  Miller's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zcitung  for  Sep- 
tember 15  last  appeared  a  short  descriptive  note 
and  illustration  of  this  pretty  variety.  The 
blooms  are  small  individually,  and  they  are 
arranged  thickly  together  on  the  stalk  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  like  those  of  a  Hyacinth.  The 
colour  is  white,  striped  with  pale  lilac,  and  the 
scent  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  Hyacinth.  As  a 
pot-plant  it  remains  in  good  flower  for  one  month. 
According  to  the  management  of  Lachenalias, 
they  may  be  made  to  blossom  in  winter  or 
spring,  if  the  tubers  are  placed  in  pots  in  early 
or  late  autumn.  It  is  always  advisable  to  stand 
them  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  for  some  time  to 
permit  the  roots  and  leaves  to  develop  fully 
before  putting  the  plants  into  warmth  to  hasten 
the  formation  of  the  blossoms.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  applying  water  during  the 
early  stage  of  development ;  whilst  in  the 
flowering  stage  water  is  required  in  abundance, 
and  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow 
after  flowering  has  ceased,  no  moisture  should  be 
afforded,  the  pots  being  turned  on  their  sides 
when  the  ripening  is  completed  in  the  open  air. 

OXALIS    BRAZILIENSIS. 

Those  who  possess  a  greenhouse,  cold  pit, 
or  garden  frame  should  obtain,  at  this  season, 
tubers  of  this  beautiful  species  of  this  Oxalis, 
and  put  them,  an  inch  or  two  apart,  in  a 
moderately  light,  sandy  compost  or  ordinary 
garden  mould.  The  drainage  should  be  ample. 
By  potting  a  few  tubers  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  during  autumn  and  early  winter, 
blossoms  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  spring 
months.  The  flowers  appear  to  the  number  of 
six  or  eight  on  a  stalk,  and  are  of  a  deep  shade 
of  carmine.  As  scon  as  the  tubers  have  com- 
menced to  grow,  the  pots  should  be  placed  in 
the  fullest  sunshine.  F'rom  the  time  the  foliage 
is  mature,  the  tubers  should  be  kept  dry,  the 
pots  being  turned  on  their  sides  in  the  open  air. 
F.  U. 

PENTAS CARNEA. 

The  rage  to-day  in  the  horticultural,  as  in 
every  other  walk  of  life,  is  for  the  new  and  the 
bizarre,  for  the  untried,  no  matter  how  mediocre. 
The  descriptive  critique  re  Pentas  carnea,  p. 
246,  is  most  opportune.  Introduced  over  60 
years  ago,  it  is  surprising  that  this  plant,  whose 
cultural  requirements  are  of  the  simplest,  should 
be  so  much  neglected  by  the  majority  of  present- 
day  gardeners.  Tentas  carnea  Ouartiniana  is 
an  improvement  on  the  type,  and  is  the  one 
most  usually  grown.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
growths  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
little  heat,  make  roots  readily  at  any  time  ;  but, 
if  inserted  in  the  spring,  good  flowering  plants 
for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  may  be 
obtained.  When  rooted  they  should  be  hardened 
off  and  grown  on  during  the  summer  in  cold 
frames,  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  before 
the  cold  weather  arrives.  They  are  not  fas- 
tidious as  to  soil,  a  light,  loamy  mixture  suiting 
them  perfectly.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  good,  useful 
plants  may  be  grown  in  4-inch  pots,  provided  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  watering  and  feeding  of 
the  plants.  The  plant  is  of  a  somewhat  strag- 
gling habit,  and  should  be  pinched  occasionally. 
A  few  light  fumigations  will  keep  down  fly, 
which  otherwise  is  apt  to  be  troublesome. 

COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS 
is  useful  for  associating  with  the  Pentas  in 
any  scheme  of  floral  decoration.  The  thyrscid 
racemes  of  cobalt  blue  give  a  combination  at 
once  (harming  and  original.  May  is  sufficiently 
early  to  commence  the  propagation  of  this 
plant,  it  being  of  rapid  growth,  and  if  the  plants 


are  grown  cool,  much  more  sturdy  and  com- 
pact specimens  than  are  usually  seen  will  be 
the  result.  The  young  flowering  shoots  may  be 
taken  for  use  as  cuttings  when  the  spike 
is  showing.  Placed  in  small  pots  in  gentle 
heat  they  will  root  quickly,  and  come  in 
useful  for  house  decoration  for  stands  and 
such-like,  where,  as  often  as  not,  pot  space 
is  strictly  limited.  Fred  W .  Jejfcry,  ;o,  St,  ven- 
son  Drive,  Glasgow. 


ROCK-GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 
One  can  so  arrange  an  out-crop  rockery  that 
it  could  only  be  described  as  a  collection  of 
stones  placed  in  natural-looking  strata,  to  pro- 
vide deep  fissures,  seams,  rifts,  sheltering  cano- 
pies of  stone,  exposed  ledges  of  stone,  moraines 
of  grit  and  shale,  sunny  cracks  and  clefts,  shady 
cracks  and  clefts  from  which  moisture  oozes, 
pockets  or  dips  that  invite  moisture,  and  pockets 
that  drain  moisture  away.  The  fissures,  cracks, 
seams  and  rifts  vary  in  width  from  the  thickness 
of  a  pencil  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  and 
such  fissures  and  cracks  will  appear  ugly 
enough  directly  the  rock  garden  is  finished,  and 
the  moraines  of  grit  and  shale  and  projecting 
ledges  of  stone  will  appear  to  be  a  result  of 
careless  workmanship,  but  when  draped  with 
thriving  plants  they  will  present  a  picture  far 
more  enjoyable  to  the  eye  than  that  of  bolder 
masses  of  stone  less  suitable  for  the  plant. 

Generally,  one  can  plant  the  out-crop  rock 
garden  as  it  is  being  built,  reserving  the  rarer 
plants  till  it  has  been  established  several 
months  ;  by  that  time  the  rockery  will  have  been 
studied,  and  the  sites  found  that  offer  the  best 
conditions  for  plants  which  are  exacting  in  their 
requirements.  The  surroundings  of  dwarf  trees 
and  shrubs  can  be  more  tastefully  arranged 
when  the  actual  building  has  been  finished,  it 
being  the  easier  process  to  throw  the  rocks  into 
relief  by  skilful  planting,  than  by  building  after 
planting  is  done.  Use  Ericas  wherever  the 
wind  can  blow  through  them  ;  they  delight  in 
and  have  the  best  effect  in  elevated  positions. 

The  Making  of  Paths. 
Gravel,  shingle  and  other  similar  materials 
would  be  too  reminiscent  of  the  formal  parterre. 
A  few  flat  slabs  of  natural  rock  will  serve  as 
steps  for  any  incline  difficult  to  negotiate  with- 
out  danger  or  fatigue,  and  for  the  rest  similar 
slabs  and  the  debris  collected  after  the  rockery 
is  finished,  will  serve  as  road-making  material 
for  the  rockery  pathway.  Nothing  more  than  a. 
track  is  desirable,  and  if  it  can  describe  a  cir- 
cuitous course  around  the  principal  boulders, 
its  edges,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  its  whole 
surface  in  places,  covered  with  Erinus,  Thymus, 
and  other  free-growing  creeping  plants',  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  well,  and  as  closely  resemble 
the  footways  of  Alpine  scenery  as  the  gardener 
can  make  it.  One  can  recommend  the  out-crop 
rockery  for  its  simplicity  and  for  the  cultural 
advantages  it  gives.  It  may  cover  a  few  rods, 
or  it  may  be  made  to  cover  an  acre  with  equal 
fitness.  It  associates  well  with  a  garden  land- 
scape if  it  is  implanted  in  a  setting  of  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees,  and  it  is  the  only  rock-garden 
one  can  design  that  does  not  need  an  open  ex- 
panse of  horizon  against  which  its  boulders 
may  be  seen.  Solid  and  massive  boulders  are 
not  really  necessary  for  it,  but  bold  out-crops 
made  up  of  small  rocks  pieced  together  and 
cemented  with  living  plants  only,  should  form 
its  main  features.  The  essential  condition  is 
that  the  slope  shall  be  neither  too  steep  nor  too 
easy,  for  in  the  former  case  the  rock  garden  be- 
comes a  wall  garden,  and  in  the  latter  it  be- 
comes, what  is  worse  still,  a  heap  of  stone-. 
Water,  other  than  a  small  pool  that  can  be  par- 
tially hidden,  is  not  a  very  desirable  feature  in 
connection  with  out-crop  rockeries.  G.  B. 
Mailett. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CABBAGE  GROWING  ON  A  WALL. 

The  example  of  wall-gardening  shown  in  fig.  121 
is  perhaps  more  curious  than  attractive.  The 
presence  of  a  healthy  plant  of  some  species  or 
other,  growing  upon  or  in  a  wall,  is  common, 
but  we  never  remember  having  before  seen  a 
perfectly  developed  Cabbage  in  such  a  curious 
seed  bed.  It  appears  to  have  made  the  most  of 
its  unusual  environment,  and  was  not  weakly,  or 
consequently  in  haste  to  reproduce  itself.  The 
photograph  was  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  R. 
McKay,  Slains  Castle  Gardens,  Port  Erroll, 
Aberdeenshire,  who  writes:  "I  enclose  you  a 
photograph  of  a  Cabbage  growing  in  an  ordinary 
brick  garden  wall.  The  seed  must  have  got  in  a 
small  crevice  between  thebricks  where  the  lime  had 
fallen  out.  It '  hearted  '  and  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, although  it  had  no  other  nourishment  than 
that  which  it  extracted  from  the  bricks  and  dews.  I 
have  examined  the  crevice,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it  except  some  lime  rubble." 


Fig.  121. — a  cabbage  growing  on    \   ..all. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  interesting  exam  le 
of  species  of  plants  growing  on  old  walls  that  one 
mould  not  expect  to  find  in  such  situations.  One 
instance  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  of  a  specimen  of 
I'mus  sylvestris  on  the  side  of  a  wall  in  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  We  do  not 
know  the  c>.nct  age  of  this  plant,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence forthcoming  that  it  was  growing  on  the  wall 
as  long  ago  as  1S45.  Its  roots  commence  at  a 
point  en  the  wall  7  feet  G  inches  from  the  ground 
level.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  just  out 
of  the  wall,  as  measured  by  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
is  1  foot  10  inches,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  6  inches  from  the  wall,  10V  inches.  The 
plant  has  lost  the  erect  habit  characteristic  of  the 
Scots  Pine.  For  the  first  19  inches  the  trunk  is 
straight,  it  then  assumes  a  spreading  or  pendulous 
habit  extending  to  a  distance  of  7  feet  (more  than 
double  its  height)  over  the  border.  The  tree  pro- 
duces cones  freely,  but  these  are  of  small  size. 
There  is  a  smaller  plant  growing  on  the  same  wall, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  has  an  aspect  facing  to 
the  south. 


VEGETABLES 


ONION  CULTURE. 
A  London  daily  paper  recently  announced  that 
the  growing  "i  Onions  in  this  country  in  such 
quantity  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the 
Brittany  Onion  giowers  and  exporters  to  bo 
impossible  Readers  of  such  papers  too  often 
regard  such  nun-professional  du turns  as  authori- 


tative, yet  everyone  wdio  is  conversant  with 
British  Onion  culture  will  agree  that  we  can 
and  do  grow  under  fully  profitable  condi- 
tions the  finest,  best-keeping,  and  generally 
most  serviceable  Onions  to  be  found  :n  the 
world.  The  introduction  of  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing in  the  autumn  varieties  of  a  hard-keeping 
nature,  such  as  Ailsa  Craig,  Excelsior,  Main 
Crop,  The  Globe,  Al,  and  others,  in  place  of 
the  soft-fleeting,  if  fine-bulbing,  Tripolis  and 
Roccas,  has  done  much  to  open  growers'  eyes  to 
the  folly  of  adhering  to  old  Onion-growing  tra- 
ditions. Such  varieties  as  those  just  named  are 
not  only  quite  hardy,  but  give  in  the  summer 
very  fine  bulbs,  whether  the  plants  be  left  where 
sown  or  transplanted.  If  well  ripened,  and  that 
is  easv  at  that  time  of  the  year,  they  will  keep, 
if  needed,  till  Christmas.  Plants  so  raised  also 
invariablv  escape  maggot  troubles,  and  com- 
monly mildew.  But  the  primary  revolution 
in  Onion  culture  has  come  from  the  method 
originally  adopted  to  produce  plants  under  glass 
by  making  sowings  in  shallow  pans  in  gentle 
warmth  in  mid-winter,  and  by  growing  the 
plants  on  in  ample  light  and  air,  well  harden- 
ing them  later,  aud  finally  planting  them  out  in 
deeply-worked  and  well-enriched  soil  in  the 
spring.  Recently  when  visiting  the  gardens  at 
l.ockinge,  I  observed  several  beds  of  trans- 
planted Onions,  each  bed  being  almost  exactly 
a  rod  in  extent,  for  eai  h  contained  six  rows  of 
plants  set  at  15  inches  apart,  and  the  rows 
v,  i  e  .'14  feet  in  length.  The  crop  throi 
was  indeed  a  splendid  one.  There  might  have 
been  altogether  1,000  bulbs.  The  ground  had 
been  trenched  deeply,  and  well  manured,  and 
this  deep  working  and  liberal  manuring  were 
primarily  the  secret  of  the  success,  for  whilst 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden  ordinary  crops  had 
felt  the  drought  severely,  on  this  plot  the  Onions, 
sending  down  roots  24  to  30  inches  in  length,  had 
found  ample  moisture  and  food,  with  the  outcome 
that  the  crop  was  generally  a  superb  one.  Mr. 
Fyfe,  at  my  desire,  kindly  undertook  to  weigh 
three  beds  of  equal  area  when  the  bulbs  were 
lifted  and  cleaned,  and  he  has  sent  me  the  result 
as  4  cwt.,  3  cwt.  96  lb.,  and  3  cwt.  8  lb.  Had  there- 
been  an  average  rainfall,  no  doubt  the  weights 
would  have  been  greater,  but,  still,  here  is  an 
average  of  nearly  4  cwt.  per  rod,  or  the  enormous 
crop  of  32  tons  per  acre.  Generally,  the  bulb 
averaged  2  lb.  each,  ami  were  in  every  case  very 
h.n  1  and  finely  matured.  The  bulk  were  of  the 
famous   Ail       I  variety.      But,   taking   the 

as  a  sanguine  estimate,  certainly  5  cwt. 
per  rod  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  that  would 
give  24  tons  per  acre,  and,  at  £5  per  ton,  £120 
per  acre,  certainly  a  marvellous  return,  but 
which,  after  all,  only  represents  Id.  per  bulb, 
a  ridiculously  low  price.  Such  bulbs  as  those 
seen  at  Lockinge  would  find  ready  purchasers  m 
this  country  at  double  that  price.  At  present 
these  cannot  be  purchased  in  this  country,  be- 
cause Onion  growers  in  a  large  way  will  not 
adopt  garden  methods  of  culture.  These  large 
bulbs  are  mild  and  pleasantly  flavoured,  and 
baked,  stewed,  or  otherwise  cooked,  they  form 
delicious  diet.  What  a  private  gardener  can  do 
so  well  by  the  rod,  large  growers  might  equally 
well  do  by  the  acre.     .1.  D. 

SWEET  CORN. 
This  is  a  rare  vegetable  in  England,  but  in 
America  it  is  grown  largely  and  is  there  very 
much  appreciated.  I  have  grown  something 
approaching  700  plants  this  year,  so  that  a  few- 
hints  on  its  culture  may  be  of  interest.  The 
seeds  were  sown  at  intervals  of  about  four 
weeks  in  order  to  provide  a  succession.  The 
first  sowing  was  made  on  March  16,  another 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  another 
about  the  third  week  of  May.  The  seeds  were 
inserted  singly  in  good,  light  soil  in  3-inch  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house.  When  che  seed- 
lings were  about  6  to  9  inches  high,  they  were 
moved  to  a  cooler  house,  in  which  Tomatos 
were  planted,  and  here  they  obtained  plenty  of 


light  and  air  and  became  robust.  As  soon  as 
the  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  were 
re-potted  into  6-inch  pots,  in  soil  such  as  one 
would  use  for  Pelargoniums.  As  the  weather 
became  milder  they  were  gradually  Hardened 
off,  and  the  seedlings  of  the  first  sowing  were 
planted  out  on  May  26,  in  a  warm  border.  These 
began  to  furnish  "cobs"  on  August  1.  The 
next  sowing  was  planted,  in  the  middle  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  on  June  7,  and  "  cobs  "  from 
these  were  ready  to  cut  on  August  12  and  20, 
according  to  the  variety.  The  last  sowing  was. 
planted  about  the  middle  of  Tune,  and  the  first 
heads  were  cut  on  September  10. 

1  also  sowed  a  dozen  rows  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Spinach 
is  sown,  save  that  the  seed  was  placed  a  little 
deeper  This  sowing  was  made  on  April  23, 
and  the  first  head  was  fit  to  cut  on  September  12, 
and  we  are  cutting  from  that  sowing  now  (Octo- 
ber 2i. 

The  cultural  hints  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  Plant  in  lines,  allowing  18- 
inches  between  the  plants  and  24  inches 
between  the  rows,  in  well-cultivated  garden 
soil,  giving  manure  waterings  if  required. 
Do  not  allow  suckers  from  the  bottom 
to  grow,  or  the  size  and  quality  of  the  corn  will 
suffer ;  the  sooner  the  suckers  are  cut  off 
the  better  the  crop,  and  the  more  quickly  .will  it 
be  produced.  Two  or  three  cobs  are  sufficient 
:  h  plant.  Among  the  sorts  grown,  I 
illy  recommend  Aristocrat  for  earliest 
supply,  Early  Crosby  and  Early  Giant  for  main 
i  rob,  ami  Marly  Crosby  also  for  late.  These  are 
the  best  kinds  among  seven  sorts  tried.  A. 
Moor  Park  Gardens,  Ludlow. 


A    POTATO    "MUTATION." 

B li- ore  the  Potatos  are  all  lifted  and  stored,. 
ami  whilst  Potato  mutations  are  still  in  our 
minds,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  of 
an  abnormal  condition,  which  is  not  very  un- 
common, and  is  every  whit  as  remarkable  as 
thci  alleged  sport  of  Solanum  Commersonl, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  w-ritten.  Our 
illustration,  fig.  122,  was  taken  from  an  inflores- 
cence of  "  Up-to-Date,"  growing  in  Messrs. 
■Sutton's  grounds  at  Reading.  To  the  left  are 
shown  normal  flowers,  to  the  right  flowers  whii  h 
are  not  only  much  smaller,  but  yellow  in  colour. 


Fig.  122.— staminody   of   the    petals   in   "  up- 


On  examination  of  these  flowers,  the  petals 
were  found  to  be  partly  of  the  nature  of  embers, 
being  not  only  yellow  in  colour,  but  producing 
pollen.  Staminody  of  the  petals  is  a  much  less 
common  change  than  the  petalody  of  the 
stamens,  such  as  occurs  in  so  many  so-called 
double  flowers  ;  nevertheless,  it  does  occasion- 
ally occur  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  not 
infrequently  met  with  it  in  Potatos.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  change  are  hard  to  divine,  particu- 
larly where,  as  in  this  case,  the  normal  and  trie- 
abnormal   flowers   occur    in    the    same   inflores- 
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FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


OLD    AND    NEW   VARIETIES    OF    CANNA. 

The  gardener  has  a  great  scope  in  regard  to 
his  choice  of  varieties,  and  among  those  are  the 
new  ones  of  M.  Crozy  and  other  raisers  of  these 
beautiful  decorative  plants  for  use  in  beds  and 
borders.  The  newer  ones  are  much  finer,  and 
the  blooms  larger  than  in  the  older  varieties,  but 
they  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  heavy  rams 
and  wind  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  many  cultivators  prefer  the 
older  Cannas,  notwithstanding  the  smaller 
spikes  and  individual  blooms.  The  following 
varieties  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory  for 
group  planting.  For  beds  or  groups  from  5  to 
6  yards  in  diameter  choose  Rubin,  a  plant  hav- 
ing dark-brownish  red  leaves  and  fiery  red  blos- 
soms that  are  of  great  size,  and  abundant  for 
the  centre.  It  reaches  a  height  of  1J  yards. 
Around  the  central  mass  piant  Konigin  Char- 
lotte, a  variety  with  light-green  leaves  and 
ri  ibust  growth.  The  blooms  are  large,  of 
deep  red  colour,  and  broadly  bordered  with 
yellow.  A  bed  of  this  kind  has  a  fine  finished 
"appearance,  if  it  be  bordered  with  the  fine, 
•cut-leaved  Perilla  nankinensis  foliis  atropur- 
pureis  laciniatis.  Canna  Austria  is  a  variety  of 
strong  growth  and  very  large  leaves,  the 
height  of  the  plant  being  4£  feet.  The  bloom 
is  of  a  canary  yellow  colour,  with  scarlet  stripes. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  large  leaves,  having  abroad 
reddish  margin.  The  bloom  is  bright  red,  and 
the  petals  are  turned  backwards.  The  height  of 
the  plant  is  from  3  feet  to  3i  feet.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  likewise  be  recommended,  viz., 
Kaiser  William,  G.  Bornemann,  Stadtrath  Heid- 
enreich,  and  Garteninspektor  Stapel.  Among 
Cannas  having  reddish  foliage,  Pioneer,  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Amiral  Avellan,  and  Hof-garten- 
direktcr  Graebener  are  among  the  best.  For 
occupying  single  small  groups  on  the  lawn, 
owing'  to  their  great  height  and  robust  growth, 
are  Heinrich  Niepa  and  Italia.  A  top  dressing 
of  cow-dung  three  fingers  thick,  and  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure  and  clear  water 
during  hot,  dry  weather,  are  good  aids  to 
growth.  The  top  dressing  is  not  nice-looking, 
but  in  about  three  weeks  it  is  hidden  under  the 
leaves. — Extract  from  an  article  by  F.  Hell- 
lmith  in  the  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung,  October 
13,   1906.         

KEW  NOTES. 


AUTUMN  ROSES. 

The  recent  rains,  coupled  with  genial  weather, 
have  prolonged  the  season  for  Roses.  In  some 
instances  there  are  now  more  flowers  on  the 
bushes  than  there  were  in  July.  The  variety 
Georges  Nabonnand  is  decidedly  better  now,  its 
pale,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  shaded  with  sal- 
mon, are  charming.  Griiss  an  Teplitz  is  carry- 
ing more  blooms  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
this  is  also  the  case  with  Camoens,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  bedding  Roses.  In  addition  to 
Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  Roses,  which  usually  fur- 
nish a  late  display,  some  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  have  also  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  flowers. 
The  most  free-flowering  of  this  last-named  sec- 
tion is  the  beautiful  white  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
Closely  following  this  is  Clio,  a  pale,  flesh-col- 
oured variety,  with  very  thorny  stems.  The 
system  of  pegging  down  the  long  shoots  in 
spring,  instead  of  pruning  them  hard  back, 
appears  to  encourage  the  production  of  autumn 
Roses,  and  both  these  varieties  received  this 
treatment.  A  bed  of  the  variety  Mrs.  R.  Shar- 
man  Crawford  is  gay  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  flowers.  Other  varieties  of  Roses  that 
have  now  a  fair  number  of  flowers  are  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Captain  llayward. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  which  always 
produce  the  best  display  of  flowers,  Caroline 
Testout  is  easily  best,  for  from  three  to  four 
months,  with  scarcely  a  break,  a  bed  of  this 
variety  has  been  covered  with  the  salmon-pink 
tinted  flowers.  Very  good  also  are  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  bright  rose-pink  ;  I. a  France,  and  its 
blush  sport,  Augustine  Guinoisseau  ;  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  creamy  white,  shaded  with 
flesh  colour;  Killarnev,  pale  rose-pink;  and  the 
distinct  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  salmon-pink  colour,  especially  beauti- 
ful when  in  the  bud  stage. 

The    best    of    the    Tea     section     are     Georges 


Nabonnand,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  note ; 
Anna  Olivier,  flesh-coloured ;  Mme.  Lambard, 
rose,  shaded  with  salmon  ;  Corallina,  deep  rose, 
a  vigorous  grower,  an  excellent  garden  Rose, 
and  very  pretty  as  a  bud  for  buttonholes  ;  Hon. 
Edith  Gilford,  white,  with  the  centre  shaded 
flesh  colour;   and  Jean  Ducher. 

During  the  long  period  of  dry  weather  this 
past  summer  the  plants  were  kept  well  supplied 
with  water,  or  they  would  have  fared  badly,  as 
the  soil  at  Kew  is  very  sandy  and  dry.  When  the 
blaze  of  flowers  was  over  towards  the  end  of 
July,  manure  water  from  the  stable  yard,  and 
also  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure,  were 
given  the  plants  to  encourage  new  growths. 
D.  D. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 

Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Susses. 
Dessert  Pears. — Last  week  I  enumerated  a  few 
choice  varieties  of  Apples.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  dessert  Pears  :— Beurre 
Giffard,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Jargonelle,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne  (the  two  last-named  varie- 
ties are  in  season  as  nearly  as  possible  to- 
gether in  the  latter  part  of  September,  therefore 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  grow  both),  Beurre 
Hardy,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Charles  Ernest, 
Thompson's,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Le  Lectier,  Nou- 
velle  Fulvie,  Winter  Nelis,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Olivier  des  Serres.  To  this 
list  may  be  added  for  exhibition  purposes :  — 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie 
Benoist,  Brockworth  Park,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Durondeau,  Con- 
ference, Directeui  Hardy,  Beurre  Alexandre 
Lucas,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Baltet 
Pere.  These  last-named  are  all  very  handsome 
fruits,  but  they  must  be  grown  well,  and  be  of 
a  good  size,  in  order  to  have  them  at  their 
best  condition.  The  varieties  enumerated  will 
all  suci  i,l  as  cordon,  and  many  of  them  as 
bush  and  pyramid-trained  trees  if  planted  in  a 
sunnv  situation.  Doyenne  du  Cornice  should 
be  planted  in  several  situations,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  succession  of  fruits.  This  Pear  will  hang  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  major  portion  of  a  crop  on 
a  south-east  wall  in  these  gardens  are  still 
hanging  (October  22).  The  planting  of  these  fruit 
trees  should  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  is  possi- 
ble. In  planting  cordon  trees,  allow  a  space  of  2 
feet  between  each.  If  a  small  space  of  wall  is 
to  be  planted  (say,  in  the  place  of  a  worn-out 
tree,  which  has  occupied  30  feet  run  of  wall),  I 
certainly  advise  the  using  of  cordon  trees,  as 
they  will  soon  furnish  crops  of  fruits,  and  soon 
cover  the  wall.  Cordon  trees  are  very  useful 
for  filling  up  blank  spaces  on  walls.  They  may 
be  single,  double,  or  gridiron  trained,  accord- 
ing to  the  space  to  be  filled.  The  trees  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from 
the  nursery,  or  many  of  the  small  fibrous  roots 
will  perish.  If  the  positions  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  are  not  ready  for  their  re- 
ception, "heel"  them  in  carefully  in  some  light 
soil,  and  plant  permanently  as  soon  as  is  pos- 
sible. The  operation  of  planting  should  be 
performed  carefully.  If  the  ground  has  been 
recently  trenched,  holes  should  be.  dug  the  cor- 
rect depth,  and  the  soil  at  the  bottom  be  well 
rammed,  after  which  a  little  fresh  soil  should 
be  sprinkled  in  the  cavity.  Place  the  tree  on 
the  solid  bottom  ;  carefully  spread  out  the 
roots,  and  work  the  soil  between  them,  filling 
up  the  hole  gradually  and  with  repeated  ram- 
mings.  The  trees  will  in  this  manner  be  planted 
firmly  and  their  roots  will  at  once  begin  to  lay 
hold  of  the  soil.  Fasten  the  tree  in  position  to 
secure  it  against  storms  and  winds,  make  the 
surface  ground  tidy,  and  fasten  an  "Acme" 
label  to  the  wall  or  to  the  tree  with  a  piece  of 
copper  wire. 

Morello  Cherries  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hang  after  this  date,  as  the  heavy  dews  will 
cause  them  to  decay,  but  if  they  are  gathered 
carefully,  and  stored  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf,  they 
will  keep  for  a  week  or  two. 

Autumn  Raspberries. — Gather  these  when  dry, 
for  they  will  then  be  in  the  best  condition  for 
sending  to  table. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey., 

Calaselum,  Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes. — The  dif- 
ferent species  which  have  passed  out  of  bloom 
or  have  finished  their  growth  without  flowering 
should  now  be  placed  close  up  to  the  roof  glass 
in  the  cooler  end  of  the  East  Indian  house  or 
Mexican  house,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  sunlight.  Everything  that  is  possible  should 
be  done  to  enable  them  to  harden  and  mature 
the  latest-made  pseudo-bulbs.  They  will  only 
require  watering  at  the  roots  until  their  leaves 
have  fallen,  when,  if  the  plants  have  become 
well  matured,  no  water  will  be  needed  for  several 
months  to  come.  To  keep  these  plants  in  good 
health  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  necessary  to 
give  them  a  generous  growing  treatment,  and 
afterwards  a  long  rest.  Some  of  them  are  very 
fine  objects  when  in  flower,  and  all  are  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Roof  blinds,  &-Y. — The  roof  blinds  may  now 
be  dispensed  with,  and  any  which  are  made  of 
tiffany  or  similar  material  should  be  perfectly 
dried  previous  to  their  being  stored  for  the 
winter.  At  Burford  the  lattice-wood  blinds  are 
not  removed,  as  on  very  cold  nights  they  are 
let  down  and  they  assist  in  keeping  a  requisite 
temperature  in  the  house.  Blinds  that  are  so 
constructed  as  to  roll  down  flat  on  the  glass 
are  especially  useful  in  this  respect.  The  calico 
or  tiffany  blinds  are  not  serviceable  for  use  in 
winter  as  a  protection  against  cold,  for  on 
frosty  nights  they  become  frozen  so  stiff  that  they 
cannot  be  pulled  up  soon  enough  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  if  they  are  rolled  up  with  frost 
upon  them  they  soon  become  rotten  and  useless. 
The  roof  glass  of  the  Dendrobium,  Cattleya, 
Mexican  and  intermediate  houses,  which  was 
covered  with  the  flour  and  water  mixture,  should 
now  be  thoroughly  washed,  as  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  and  sun  heat  will  materially 
assist  in  hardening  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  will  also  be  very  helpful 
to  plants  which  are  now  forming  their  new 
growths,  &c.  After  the  shading  materials  have 
been  removed  from  houses  with  'a  direct 
southern  aspect,  the  sun's  rays  may  yet  prove 
too  powerful  for  such  plants  as  Phalaenopsis, 
.V  rules,  Angraecums,  Vandas,  Bolleas,  Phaius, 
Cypripediums,  &c,  or  to  unhealthy  plants  of 
other  species,  which  may  have  been  recently  re- 
potted. These  plants  should,  therefore,  still  be 
protected  from  strong  sunshine,  independently 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  A  few  sheets 
of  tissue  paper  will  be  sufficient  protection  in 
most  instances.  Recently  re-potted  plants  in 
the  Odontoglossum  house  will  also  need  to  be 
lightly  shaded  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  the 
whitening  which  has  worn  thin  on  the  roof 
glass  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  At  Bur- 
ford the  plants  of  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  P. 
amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  &c,  which  are  in  a 
lean-to  house  facing  the  west,  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
nights  have  now  become  considerably  colder  in 
the  south,  and  at  any  time,  without  the  least 
warning,  sudden  sharp  frosts  may  appear,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  when  one  is  the  least  prepared  for  it.  Per- 
sons, therefore,  having  the  heating  apparatus 
under  their  charge  will  need  to  exercise  careful 
judgment  in  order  to  maintain  proper  tempera- 
tures in  the  various  houses.  Owing  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  our  tlimate,  it  is  at  times  very 
difficult  to  forecast  the  fluctuations  in  the  out- 
side atmosphere,  and  it  is  preferable,  when 
finishing  up  the  fires  for  the  night,  to  err  a 
trifle  on  the  warm  side,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  too  low  temperatures.  Some  tender 
Orchids,  especially  Phalamopsis,  may  very  easily 
be  permanently  injured  by  cold,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  atmosphere'  is  excessively 
damp.  The  night  temperatures  given  in  a 
former  Calendar  should  be  maintained  for  the 
present,  and  on  cold,  frosty  mornings  the  tem- 
peratures should  be  raised  by  small,  quick  fires, 
and  should  the  temperatures  of  the  various  di- 
visions fall  below  the  lower  figures  given,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  do  any  watering  or  damping 
down  until  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  is 
reached.  If,  however,  owing  to  a  change  from 
a  cold  night  to  an  unusually  mild  morning,  the 
ir.side  temperatures  are  higher  than  they  should 
be,  a  little  extra  ventilation  should  be  afforded, 
and  enough  water  sprinkled  about  the  paths, 
&c,   to  tone  down   the  desiccating  atmosphere. 
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PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 

Clevelcy,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
Healing  appliances  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled for  the  winter.  Examine  the  boilers 
and  see  that  they  are  in  good  working  order.  In 
gardens  where  a  regular  system  is  practised  of 
cleaning  the  soot  boxes  and  flues  each  week, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  regulating  and 
maintaining  the  required  temperatures  in  the 
various  structures,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  establishments,  especially  where  labour  is 
not  too  plentiful,  to  leave  the  stokehole  to  care  for 
itself,  and  then  in  case  of  a  sudden  and  severe 
frost  at  night,  things  are  quite  unready.  See 
that  the  air  taps  and  the  valves  are  in  a  work- 
ing condition,  for  thereby  much  anxiety  will  be 
averted.  A  little  lamp-black  and  oil  applied  fo 
the  surface  of  the  pipes  when  they  are  warm 
will  give  them  a  clean  appearance,  and  act  as 
a  preservative  to  the  iron.  (Black  surfaces  are 
the  best  radiators.)  The  walls  of  the  stokehole 
should  be  lime-washed  and  everything  be  in 
perfect  order,  ere  the  heavy  duties  of  stoking 
commence. 

Bulbs  for  early  forcing. — The  earliest  potted 
bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Nan  issi  should 
now  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  allow  of  their 
removal  from  the  bed  of  ashes  where  they  have 
been  plunged,  into  a  frame  where  they  can  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  until  the  new  growth  has 
hardened  and  become  green.  Although  the 
main  supply  of  flowers  from  bulbous  plants 
is  not  required  until  after  the  bulk  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over,  it  is  necessary  to 
force  a  few,  to  supply  choice  flowers  from  the 
end  of  November  and  onwards.  Although 
Roman  Hyacinths  can  be  readily  forced  into 
flower,  the  best  inflorescences  are  produced  by 
steady  forcing ;  indeed,  excessive  heat  fre- 
quently arrests  the  growth  of  these  plants  alto- 
gether ;  while  in  the  case  of  early  Narcissi  un- 
due forcing  also  leads  to  failure.  A  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  58°  will  generally  be  found  su  '- 
able  in  the' early  stages  of  th  ints'  culture, 

with  an  increase  of  temperature   as   growth   de- 
velops. 

Fuchsias. — If  these  plants  have  been  treated 
.is  advised  in  the  Calendar  for  August  11,  the 
pots  should  now  be  filled  with  roots,  and  the 
plants  will  receive  benefit  from  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure,  for  this  will  induce 
healthy  foliage,  and  also  strengthen  the  gro 

Kichardias. — If  these  plants  are  intended  for 
flowering  about  Christmastide,  they  should  be 
given  a  position  near  to  the  roof  glass  in  a 
light,  airy  house,  having  a  temperature  ol  <■> 
to  60  .  Plants  which  have  been  kept  in  pots 
during  the  summer  months  are  more  amenable 
to  early  flowering  than  are  those  which  have 
been  recently  lifted  from  trenches.  These  lat- 
ter plants  may,  for  the  present  time,  be  kept  in 
cold  frames  or  pits,  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. When  the  soil  about  them  has  become 
filled  with  their  roots,  give  copious  supplies  of 
liquid    manure. 

Tea  Roses  in  1'ots. — All  weak  shoots,  and  any 
others  that  are  not  required,  should  be  pruned 
back  to  a  strong  bud.  Protect  the  plants  from 
heavy  rains,  and  do  not  keep  them  wet  at  their 
roots.  They  may  be  removed  to  the  forcing 
house  in  the  month  of  December. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Peaches. — The  trees  that  will  be  forced  first 
should  now  have  the  old  wood  that  was  over- 
looked after  the  trees  were  cleared  of  their  fruit 
cut  out.  The  old  ''  snags  :'  should  be  cut  quite 
away,  as  they  would  otherwise  appear  so  un- 
sightly next  season.  Probably  some  of  the 
young  trees  that  were  planted  last  season  will 
have  made  some  extra  strong  growths,  and  these 
should  be  cut  back  to  good  wood-buds,  in  order 
that  next  season  they  may  produce  fruit-bearing 
growths.  Fruit-bearing  wood  should  not  be 
shortened  unless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  better  balance  in  the  trees.  The  woodwork  in 
the  house  should  be  washed  down  with  water 
containing  soft  soap  and  paraffin.  In  some 
cases  the  roots  may  need  attention,  such  as  re- 
lifting  and  the  cutting  back  of  thick  thong- 
like roots,  which  will  be  the  means  of  checking 
the  strong  growths  and  producing  fruitfulness. 
Remove  all  the  old  ties,  and  afterwards  paint 
the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  Gishurst 
compound,   and  sufficient   soot  to  make  it  of  a 


dark  colour,  thoroughly  dissolving  these  ingre- 
dients and  making  the  mixture  to  the  consist- 
ency of  paint.  Wash  the  walls  with  hot  lime- 
wash,  and  apply  to  the  borders  a  top-dressing  of 
loam,  lime,  scraps,  wood  ashes,  and  soot  all 
mixed  thoroughly  together.  Should  any  fresh 
trees  be  required,  they  should  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  positions  as  soon  as  possible. 
Any  good-flavoured  varieties  in  a  fruiting  con- 
dition growing  against  outside  walls,  and  that 
were  root-pruned  last  year,  will  now  possess 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  and  be  in  a  good 
condition  for  removal  under  glass.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  houses  as  cool  as  possible  at 
pre  nt,  and  ventilate  it  freely  until  the  trees  are 
started  into  growth.  Do  not  put  other  plants 
into  these  structures  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Successional  trees. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  1 
fallen  from  the  trees  let  the  necessary  pruning 
1'  i  nil  <l  out  as  described  above  for  the  early 
trees.  There  should  be  little  pruning  necessary 
ac  this  season,  but  if  the  growths  are  too 
numerous,  do  not  hesitate  to  thin  them  out. 
The  work  of  cleaning  the  trees  and  houses,  and 
of  training  the  shoots  on  the  trellis,  may  then 
be  proceeded  with.  If  any  root  pruning  has  to 
be  done,  or  renovation  of 'borders  to  be  carried 
out,  sui  h  work  must  be  given  prompt  attention. 
Apply  a  thorough  good  watering  to  the  i  I 
\y.  fore  any  are  lifted,  and  make  a  second  appli- 
cation after  the  work  is  finished  in  order  to 
settle  the  soil  amongst  the  roots.  Bone-meal 
is  an  excellent  fertiliser,  and  if  applied  to  the 
roots  of  old  trees  at  the  rate  of  ',1b.  of  meal  to 
the  square  yard,   it  will  greatly    a         I    them. 

Young   trees.— It    is    a   good   practice   to 
always    a    few    young    trees   growing   on    on 
walls,  to  be  in  readiness  for  replacing  an' 
satisfactory  trees  indoors. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bj  n      hA.Pi  rriGREW,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Pi.-. 
St.  Fagan's  Cistle,  Glamorganshire. 
Stand  -  Roses.—- Whatever   we  may 

think   of    11  '\-    Standard    Roses,    which 

unfortunately    are     too     often     unsuccessful     on 
account    of     the    unsuitability    of     the    varieties 
used   for    the  purpose,    there    can    be   no   hesita- 
tion   about    acclaiming    the    Standard    Wi 
Rose  one     of     the     most     popular 

acquisitions  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  garden 
in  recent  years.  That  it  is  an  object  of  su  , 
beauty  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  admiring  a  well-grown  example  in  the 
perfection  of  its  bloom.  In  general  effect  the 
whole  plant  can  be  likened  to  a  lovely  and  gigantic 
shower  bouquet  lightly  and  gracefully  arranged. 
To  be  grown  to  the  best  advanfage  these  Weeping 
Standards  should  be  at  least  6  feet  in  hi 
and  be  provided  with  ample  space  in  which  to 
develop  and  display  themselves.  An  avenue  of 
them  with  a  bold  breadth  of  turf  walk  would  add 
a  delightful  and  enjoyable  feature  to  a  rosary. 
Amongst  the  best  Roses  adapted  for  providing 
Weeping  Standards  are  the  Wichuraiana  hybrids, 
particularly  Dorothy  Perkins,  Rene  Andre,  Alberic 
Barbier,  and  Paul  Transon,  whose  pendulous 
habit  and  pleasing  foliage  naturally  lend  them- 
selves to  this  form  of  culture. 

A  relics  and  Arbours  of  Roses. — Arches  over  garden 
walks,  or  spanning  paths  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  arbours  to  provide  shady  retreats  for  garden 
chairs,  if  suitably  planted  with  the  best  of  Roses 
make  beautiful  and  attractive  pictures.  Par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
Crimson  Rambler,  especially  so  if  the  arch  is 
and  massive.  The  peculiar  depth  of  crimson  of 
its  flowers  makes  it  impossible  to  share  its  position 
with  other  colours,  so  it  should  be  given  a  position 
to  itself.  Crimson  Rambler  should  always  be 
grown  in  the  open,  exposed  to  free  access  of  air 
and  light,  and  should  never  be  cultivated  against 
a  wall,  in  which  position  it  becomes  yellow  and 
comparatively  sickly  in  appearance.  Dorothy 
Perkins,  with  its  abundance  of  lovely  soft  pink 
coloured  blossoms  commencing  its  display  when 
the  freshness  of  the  majority  of  other  Roses  is 
waning,  is  admirable  for  arches  or  trellises. 
When  once  established  its  growths  should  be  well 
thinned  out  every  autumn  to  ensure  a  lightness  in 
its  habit  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Lady  Gay,  of 
darker,  and  perhaps  less  pleasing,  shade  than 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  certainly  of  more  ephemeral 
duration  as  regards  flowering,  is  still  a  very 
suitable  Rose  for  covering  arches.  Papillon  is 
a  splendid  Rose  for  the  purpose,  both  because 
of  the  profuseness  of  its  lovely  pink  flowers,  and 
for  the  long   period  of  blooming  it  enjoys,  which 


lasts  until  stopped  by  frost.  Psyche  is  another 
Rambler  well  suited  for  arches.  Griiss  an  Teplitz 
for  smaller  arches  and  bowers  would  be  hard  to 
beat  with  its  brilliantly-coloured  blooms  produced 
in  large  clusters  and  sweetly  fragrant,  with  fol 
too,  of  pleasing  appearance.  The  flowers  of  (irus-; 
an  Teplitz  last  in  perfection  until  late  in  autumn. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  small  selection  of  varieties  specially 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  covering  arches  and 
arbours  :  Ramblers— Felicite-Perpetue,  The  1  law- 
son,  Hedene,  Leuchstern.  Teas-  E.  V.  Hermanos, 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  Hybrid  7>as— Bardon  Job,  Long- 
worth  Rambler,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg 
Noisettes — Aimee  Vibeit,  Alister  Stella  Gray, 
Madame  Alfred  Carriere. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
ter     Lettuce. — Complete     the     means     for 
affording    protection    to    Lettuces    that    are    ex- 
pected  to   stand  in   the  open  garden   readv   for 
use  as  long  as  possible.     Frames  may  be  placed 
over    the    plants,    or,    if    it    is    preferred,    they 
lie   lifted   and    placed   closely   together   in 
frames.     Two  of  the   best  varieties  of  the    I 
section    for   yielding    winter    supplies    are    Sut- 

l.ittle  Gem  and  Jefferies'  Little  Qi 
They  are  of  small  size,  possess  splendid 
quality,  and  have  solid,  white  hearts;  such 
Lettuces  heart  quicker,  are  less  liable  to  damp- 
ing also,  and  can  be  planted  much  closer  to- 
gether than  the  larger  growing  varieties.  Valu- 
able use  can  be  made  of  shelves  in  fruit  h 

a  quantity  of  plants  of  the  Cab 
section   of    Lettuce   potted  up  and  placed   upon 
them.     These    will    "turn    in"    gradually,    and 
may  be  shifted  from  an  atmosphere  of  one  tem- 

ire  to  that  of  another  as  required.  I  - 
Ball  and  Commodore  Xtitt  are  two  of  (he  bi  St 
of  this  type  for  potting,  and  All  the  Year  R 
well  maintains  its  value  for  frame-culture,  and 
is  very  hardy.  Much  air  should  be  admitted  to 
Lettuces  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Remove 
any  decaying  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are 
observed. 

Spring  Cabbage. — There  is  still  time  to  plant 
a  second  breadth  of  Cabbages  to  succeed  the 
earlier  batch.  At  this  season  it  is  the  more  im- 
perative to  select  only  the  very  strongest  plants 
for  use  in  making  another  plantation.  Make 
good  any  blanks  in  the  earliest  section.  Sin- 
have  been  unusually  busy  since  the  rainfall  has 
increased,  and  they  need  to  be  kept  in  ch 

French  Beans  have  been  abundant  in  cool 
houses,  but  from  the  present  time  onwards  they 
will  require  a  little  warmth,  m  order  that  the 
plants  may  yield  a  profitable  return  for  the 
space  they  occupy.  Beans  in  pols  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue  long  in  bearing  in  the  dead 
of  winter;  frequent  sowings  are  therefore  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  good  supply.  Fill  7  or  8-inch 
pots  nearly  full  of  soil  before  sowing  the  seeds, 
instead  of  partly  filling  them,  which  is  a  com- 
mon practice.  I  strongly  advise  the  use  of 
deep  pans  or  half-pots  for  the  winter  months, 
instead  of  large  pots,  say,  of  9  or  10-inch  size. 
The  root-growth  is  never  so  strong  at  this  sea- 
son, and  in  consequence  much  damage  is  often 
done  by  over-watering  and  the  soil  remaining 
too  long  in  a  soddened  state.  With  the  u 
deep  pans,  the  water  quickly  passes  away. 
Suitability  of  soil  is  an  important  factor.  A 
porous  compost  of  loam  and  manure  from  an 
"Id  Mushroom-bed,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  will  grow  Beans  well,  without  the 
aid  of  chemical  manures. 

Young  Carrots,  which  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  July,  and  are  becoming  fit  for 
use,  should  have  some  dry  leaves  placed 
amongst  them  so  that  they  will  be  afforded 
some  protection  against  frost  and  cold  winds. 
The  roots  may  be  expected  to  grow  for  some- 
time longer.  Few  vegetables  are  more  appre- 
ciated at  this  season  than  these  young  Carrots. 
The  season  of  such  roots  can  be  extended  well 
into  the  spring  if  late  sowings  of  suitable  small- 
growing  varieties  are  protected   in  frames. 

Salad. — Where  this  useful  salading 
plant  is  grown,  it  is  well  to  have  some  protec- 
tion at  hand  to  be  placed  over  the  crop  in  the- 
event  of  severe  weather.  Young  plants  may 
still  be  planted  in  frames  to  succeed  those  in 
the  open,  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  such  frames 
moderately  close  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
Tin:  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 1  lie  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
io  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  dues  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  begladto  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  0,  -  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,    but  he 

cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they '.fish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 

the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  0/ any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  undo  the  Notice  of  horticulturists. 

"Editor  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
refi  inng  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the:  Editor.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite  distinct, 
and  much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when 
letters  are  misdirected. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY. 


TUESDAY, 


Nov.    G< 


WEDNESDAY,  Nov.    7< 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


SATURDAY, 


ISoc.  Franc  d'Hort.  de   Londres 
meet. 
German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
'Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet. 
Ulster  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2 

days). 
Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 
Brighton  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Croydon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
West  of  England  Chrys.  Sh.  .it 

Plymouth  (2  days). 
Bournemouth    &     Dist.     Chrys. 

Exh.  (2  daj  ;)■ 
Southampton  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
I     (2  days). 

'Evesham  Chrys.  Sh. 
Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  L\h.  al  I  i 

Palace  (3  days). 
Putney,    Wandsworth     &     Dist. 
Chrys.  Sh.  at   Wandsworth   (2 
days1. 
Cardiff  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  Sh.,  Corn 

Exchange  Tavern,  E.C. 
St.  Peter's  Chrys.  Sh.,  St.  Albans 

(2  .lavs). 
Bath  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Newcastle  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Exh.  (2 

day  - ' 
Stoke   Newington  &  Dist.  Chrys. 
I.     Sh.  (2  days). 
/Torquay  Chrys.  Sh. 
8  !  Stirling  Chrys.  Exh.  (2  .lays). 
'  "j  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
I     Orchid  Soc.  meets. 

(Exeter  Autumn  Fl.  Sh. 
Stockport  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Exh.  (2 
days). 
Eccles,  Pendleton  &  Dist.  Chrys. 
{     Sh.  (2  days). 
Nov.  10    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Nov. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 44  -1°. 

.Actual  Temperatures:  — 

London. —  Wednesday,  October  31  (6  p.m.):  Max.  52°; 
Mill.  43'. 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  November 
1  (It)  a.m.):  Bar.,  29-3 ;  Temp.,  53*;  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  October  31  (6  p.m.):  Max.  50° 
St.  Albans;  Min.  4G°  Liverpool. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  to   FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  07  &  08,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe 
&   Morris,  at  15.39. 

\\  I  DNESDAY— 

Azaleas,  Roses,  Sec,  at  G7  Si  03,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY— 

Surplus  Nursery  Stock,  by  order  of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer 
&  Sons,  at  Bickley  Hill  Nursery,  Bickley,  Kent,  by 
Protheroe  .V  Morris,  at  12. 


In  reference  to  one  of  the  trials 
Unripe       conducted  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
"S      d°"     l*"s  season!  concerning  which  some 
Tubers,     remarks    were    published    in    these, 
columns  on  October  13,  the  follow- 
ing contribution  from   a  correspondent   signing 
himself  A.  A.  P.   is  of  great  interest:  — 

"  Of  the  results  of  the  different  experiments  in 
Potato  culture  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pages  75  and  260, 
current  volume)  none  is  of  greater  interest  than 
that  which  goes  to  prove  that  '  seed '  partially 
matured  gives  better  returns  than  'seed'  fully 
matured.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  they  are,  after  all,  only  confirmatory  of  the 
results  of  experiments  undertaken  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  constantly  observed  during  the 
early  part  of  last  century  ;  and  on  which,  more- 
over, practice  seems  to  have  been  founded  in, 
at  least,  some  parts  of  the  country. 

'"  These  experiments  were  then  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  finding  a  means  of  preventing,  or  of 
checking,  the  disease  of  the  Potato  called  '  The 
Curl,'  a  disease  which,  it  would  seem,  was 
viewed  with  some  anxiety  in  those  days.  That 
this  was  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  on  its  foundation  in  1809,  was  to  offer 
a  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  : 
'The  most  effective  mans  of  removing  that 
disease  of  Potatos  known  as  Curl.'  As  a  result, 
the  Society's  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Dickson,  nurseryman,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
his  essay  his  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Soi  ieti 

VIi  noirs,'  being  the  first  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  that  publication.  Here  Dickson  tells 
us  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  carried  ..n 
during  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  and  he 
ai  knowledges  that  they  were  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  testing  a  theory  propounded 
years  previously  by  Baron  Hepburn  of  Sirw  aton, 
that  '  the  curl  was  probably  caused  by  the 
tubers  used  for  seed-stock  having  been  allowed 
I  I  i  ome  too  ripe  the  preceding  year,  and  th  tl 
this  practice  of  over-ripening,  being  repeated 
year  after  year,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  vegetative  power  in  the  tubers  being  thus 
exhausted.' 

"  Dickson's  experiment  took  the  form  of  plant- 
ing trial  plots  of  sets  taken  from  the  extreme 
base,  or  umbilical  end,  which  is  somewhat  more 
sappy,  and  others  from  the  apex,  where  the 
flesh  is  drier.  The  results  were,  uniformly,  that 
'  the  plants  produced  from  the  wet  ends  con- 
tinued healthy,  and  produced  abundant  crops, 
while  those  produced  from  the  dry  ends  con- 
tinued to  degenerate.' 

''That  the  value  of  using  'seed'  tubers  which 
have  grown  in  a  more  northerly  part  of  the 
country  was  quite  understood  in  those  days  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  observes  that 
'  those  who  cultivate  Potatos  most  successfully 
in  the  low  and  early  parts  of  this  country,  where 
the  disease  chiefly  exists,  bring  a  supply  of  seed- 
stock  from  the  higher  and  later  parts  of  the 
country,  for  a  change,  every  second  year  at 
farthest  ;  .  .  .  (where)  the  tubers  are  never 
so  highly  ripened  as  to  weaken  the  vegetative 
principle  in  them  '  ;  an  extract  which  also  serves 
to  show  that  Dickson  recognised  the  one  ques- 
tion in  its  relationship  to  the  other. 

"  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  came  to  the  same 
conclusions  by  a  somewhat  different  process. 
Having  taken,  in  1811,  a  late  crop  of  Potato, 
from  '  seeds '  of  an  early  variety  grown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  season,  he  found  tin  pro- 
duce too  watery  for  the  table  ;  but  having  in- 
ferred 'that  the  organisable  matter  there  con- 
tained, being  in  a  less  firm  and  concrete  state, 
would  prove  more  disposable,'  and  that  he 
'  might  therefore  expect,  in  the  succeeding  sea- 
son, plants  of  stronger  growth  and  more  smooth 
and  perfect  foliage,'  he  used  them  for  'seed'  in 
1812.  The  results  were  as  he  expected  :  '  T'ne 
plants  presented  the  appearance  of  a  different 
variety,  and  afforded  a  more  abundant  crop  and 
larger  tubers  than  '  he  '  had  ever  obtained  from 


tho  same  variety.'  Moreover,  the  quality  of  the 
produce  was  perfect  (Trims.  II. S.,  vol.  II.,  page 
(Mi.  Later  (page  12."u  i-  another  letter  from 
Knight,  in  which  he  records  the  results  of  trials 
in  1813,  serving  to  prove  still  further  the  great 
benefit  accruing  from  planting  watery  tubers. 
One  early  variety  with  small  tubers  '  now  pro- 
duces as  large  Potatos  as  I  wish  to  raise  for  my 
servants'  hall '  ;  and  a  variety  whose  tubers  had 
deteriorated  to  the  size  of  a  Cherry  was  brought 
to  produce  tubers  of  its  primary  size. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  leaf  curl 
(Macrosporium ■  Solani)  is  now  recognised  as  a 
saprophyte  (Cooke,  in  Journal  R.H.S.,  vol.  27, 
page  817),  appearing  only  on  the  decayed  parts 
of  the  plant;  so  that  really  the  object  of  the 
experimenters  was  to  obtain  a  more  robust 
growth,  and  therefore  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  conditions  of  decav  which  would  not  rish 
the  fungus. 

"  From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening 
(1835  edition,  page  831)  one  learns  that  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  some  places,  the  sets  for  early  crops 
were  prepared  from  tubers  which  had  grown  late 
the  previous  year,  as  advised  by  Knight ;  and 
that  in  Denbighshire  they  were  prepared  from 
tubers  lifted  before  they  were  ripe. 

"  Lastly,  M'Intosh  in  his  The  Book  of  flit 
Garden  (J855,  vol.  2,  page  206)  speaks  ot  'the 
well-known  fact  that  fully-matured  Potatos,  fit 
for  food,  are  less  proper  for  seed  than  those  that 
are  much  less  perfectly  ripened,  and  hence  the 
demand  for  seed  Pi  tatos  from  upland  and  late 
localities,  where,  in  fact,  the  Potato  seldom 
ripens  to  full  perfection.' 

"  With  the  knowdedge  of  these  records,  one 
wonders  why  the  use  of  immature  'seed'  has 
ii'  t  become  in  these  days  a  matter  of  genei  J 
practice  ;  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of 
the  writers  in  our  modern  works  even  mention 
the  practice,  dwelling  only  on  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  an  occasional  change  of  seed-tubers. 
Further,  does  it  not  teach  one  that  to  winter 
the  seed-tubers  in  boxes  exposed  to  a  drying 
circulation  of  air,  as  is  generally  advised,  is 
exactly  what  should  be  avoided? 

"  One  is  tempted  to  make  another  deduction 
from  the  results  of  these  experiments.  May 
one  not  assume  that  Solanum  Maglia  from  the 
humid  coasts  of  Southern  Chili  is  in  the  same 
relationship  to  S.  tuberosum  of  its  drier  inland 
uplands,  as,  with  us,  plants  from  north  country 
grown  (or  unripened)  '  seed '  are  to  those  from 
south  country  (or  ripe)  'seed'?  Sabine 
(Trans.  U.S.,  vol.  5,  page  255),  with  reference 
to  the  plants  he  had  raised  from  tubers  original, 
ing  from  Chili,  and  which  he  considered  to  be 
unquestionably  S.  tuberosum  (but  which  are 
now  regarded  as  S.  Maglia)  admits  of  his  plants, 
however,  that  '  the  leaves  were  compared  with 
specimens  of  several  varieties  of  the  cultivated 
Potato,  which  generally  were  rather  of  a  more 
rugose  and  uneven  surface  above,  and  with  the 
veins  stronger  and  more  conspicuous  below,  but 
in  other  respects  there  was  no  difference  between 
them.'  Now  (as  quoted  before)  Knight  ex- 
pected and  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  plants 
from  matured  tubers,  as  compared  with  those 
from  immature.  Do  Messrs.  Sutton's  observa- 
tions bear  out  Knight's  in  this  respect?" 


Supplementary  Illustration,  Pachira 
aquatica.* — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  for  flowers  of  this  hand- 
some stove  tree.  Its  leaves  are  glabrous,  and 
resemble  in  form  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut. 
The  flowers,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration of  the  real  size,  have  a  short  cylindric, 
tubular,  truncate  calyx,  and  five  very  long, 
linear,  whitish  petals.  The  stamens  are  in 
numerous  bundles,  but  all  combined  below  into  a 
tube.  The  pollen-grains  observed  by  Mr.  Wortii- 
ington  Smith  are  triangular,  with  three  pores  at 

"  Aublet,  Plant.  Guian.,  ii.,  t.  291:  Schumann  in  Flor. 
Bra  i..  Nil.,  :),  t.  40  ;  Grisebach,  Fl.  But.  II  est  Indies  97— 
Carolinea  princeps,  Linn.  til. 
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the  corners  and  a  slightly  granular  surface.  Tlie 
tree  is  a  native  of  Central  America,  Guiana,  and 
of  Brazil,  and  has  been  carried  thence  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A  meet- 
ing "1  the  commiitees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  0,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Wi  minster.  A  lecture  on  the  "  Chinese  Flora  " 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  K.   H.   Wilson  at  3  o'clock. 

Fruit  at  the  Mansion  House.  —In  accord 
with  am  ient  custom,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  entertained  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  the  19th  ult.  the  master,  wardens,  and  court 
,,l  the  Fruiterers'  Company.  The  Chief  Mag 
Strate  was  presented  by  the  Fruiterers'  Com- 
pany on  the  occasion  with  a  magnificent  gift 
of  British-grown  fruit,  consisting  of  the  finest 
Grapes,  Apples,  Fears,  Pines,  Melons,  I 
and  Peaches.  The  fruit  was  placed  in  two  ele- 
gantly-shaped baskets,  the  handles  of  which 
were  wreathed  in  vine  and  other  leaves.  Mr. 
George  Bunyard,  the  master  of  the  Fruiti  i  i 
Company,  as  reported  in  the  City  Press,  invil  :d 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  accept  the  gift,  emphasising 
the  fact  that  all  the  fruit  was  British-grown. 
He  thought  that  that  was  a  fact  of  which  they 
and  the  country  might  well  feel  proud.  The 
Fruiterers'  Company  was  a  small  guild,  but  it 
was  .m  old  one,  its  first  charter  having  been 
given  in  1506.  In  bygone  times  it  was  tit 
in  of  Lord  Mayors  to  demand  a  sample  of 
all  fruit  that  found  its  way  into  the  City.     That 

led   to   much   controversy,   which,    hi  v 
was     entirely     removed     by     a     magnanii 
minded  Lord   Mayor,  who  decided  to  accept  a 
viii   nf  fruit  from  the  company  each  year. 

The  Great  Fruit  Show. — It   is   significant, 

says  a  correspondent,  that  nearly  all  the  reports  of 
this  Show  begin  with  the  anxious  consideration 
whether  it  was  the  equal  in  bulk  of  its  prede 
cessors.  Possibly  the  epithet  "great  "  is  intended 
to  relate  to  size  only  ;  it  is  doubtfully  applicable 
to  the  Show  in  attributes  which  should  be  much 
more  important.  Asa  spectacular  accumulation, 
in  response  to  the  question  how  great  a  heap  or 
how  large  Apples  can  be  massed  upon  the  available 
.in  i.  it  was  "  great,"  in  the  American  sense  But 
is  this  great  pile  of  great  fruits  really  all  that  the 
greatest  Horticultural  Society  on  earth  has  to  set 
before  the  great  British  public?  Is  it  great  to 
lificatton  ?  Briefly,  this  supreme  annual  effort 
ought  to  be  educational,  and  it  is  not.  By  a  reasoned 
arrangement  of  the  material,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
succinct  printed  information,  the  Show  could 
easily  be  made  self-explanatory,  which  it  is  not. 
It  should  be  more,  but  it  is  little  else,  than  a 
mutual  admiration  meeting  of  experts.  Turn  a 
would-be  grower  and  an  inquiring  house-wife 
loose  into  this  great  Show,  and  I  defy  them,  unless 
rescued  by  a  personal  conductor,  to  learn  even 
such  an  initial  lesson  as  what  are  the  best 
Apples  in  their  several  months  for  table  and 
kitchen.  The  ticketing  of  the  exhibits  is  obviously 
intended  only  for  the  exhibitors  and  for  the 
I  R.H.S.,  who  have  had  the  Schedule  (and  have 
probably  left  it  at  home).  Naked  numerals  are  not 
illuminative  to  the  uninitiated  visitor.  In  an  ocean 
of  single  dishes  of  Apples  he  comes  across  a  lesser 
sea  of  thirty-three,  surmounted  by  the  bare  label 
"Class  56."  Why  should  this  not  say,  "Class 
56,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  reputed  the  best  dessert 
Apple,"  and  so  teach  him  one  fact  for  his  orchard 
and  table  ?  Is  it  prohibitively  costly  and  laborious 
to  add  to  "  Class  53  "  the  elucidation  "  Allington 
Pippin,  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  Cox's 
( (range  on  soils  unsuitable  to  the  latter  "  ?  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  varieties  shown  would 
call  for  such  notes.  What  the  visitor  needs  is  to 
be  enabled  to  discriminate,  and  here  is  a  yearly 
opportunity  for  the  Fruit  Committee  to  indicate 
and  illustrate   its   selection.     There  should  be  no 


insuperable  difficulty  about  giving  an  abundant  of 
concise  and  valuable  information  on  the  spot. 
A  small  descriptive  leaflet  might  be  distributed  at 
the  door — the  R.H.S.  spends  large  sums  in  ways 
much  less  instructive.  And  why  should  not  the 
3  p.m.  lecture  on  the  first  day  of  this  Show  be 
always  a  simple  exposition  of  the  Show  itself  ? 
Ideally,  the  visitor  who  pays  half-a-crown  for 
admission  should  come  forth  better  equipped  to 
that  value  for  the  war  with  his  gardener  or 
fruiterer.  Actually,  he  is  not  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  two-and-sixpence  by  wandering  through 
adumb  wilderness  of  fruit,  however  "  great." 

British  Gardeners'  Association.— Mr. 
John-  Weathers,  lion,  sec,  writes  as  follows  :  "At 
the  last  meeting,  hsld  on  October  23  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Flail,  Westminster,  the  \  ice- 
chairman,  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  presided. 
Nine  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  tin-  total 
up  to  952,  It  was  decided  that  young  men  over 
15  and  under  20  years  of  age  could  join  the 
Association  (forming  a  junior  division)  upon  pay- 
ment of  Is.  6d.  registration  fee,  and  Is.  annual 
subsi  riplion,  provided  they  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  some  branch  ofgardenin 
can  produce  a  testimonial  from  a  horticulturist 
recognised  by  the  Association.  Such  junior  mem- 
bers, however,  cannot  become  fully  qualified  until 
they  have  had  at  least  5  or  7  years'  experience 
in  accordance  w  ith  rules  25  and  26.  It  was  decided 
that  a  delegate  should  be  sent  to  address  the  gar- 
deners of  Bath  on  November  26,  and  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  arranged  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in 
December.  Pending  information  as  to  cost,  a 
proposal  to  have  the  Association  legall 
so  as  to  place  it  on  a  tinner  basis  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  members,  was  not  adopted.  With  the 
object  of  si  nations  for  members,  it  has 

been  decided  to  issue  a  printed  circular  with  par- 
ticulars of  each  applicant,  whose  name  will  be  sup- 
pressed, but  who  will  be  represented  by  a  number. 
Members  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  circular 
should  draft  an  advertisement  as  to  their  qualifi- 
i  in  on       i  ;i  .  and  forward  it  to  the  Secretary, 

Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W.,  with  a  fee  of  Is.,  which 
will  entitle  them  to  regular  publicity  until  suited. 

Small  Holdings.— The  Departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  held  sittings  on  the  24th 
and  25th  ult.  The  Committee  had  under  their 
consideration  the  draft  report  prepared  by  the 
chairman. 

G.  C.  Churchill. — A  gentleman  well  known 
as  a  critical  student  of  the  European  Flora  and  as 
a  cultivator  of  rare  plants  died  on  the  11th  ult.,  at 
Clifton,  aged  81.  With  the  late  Josiah  Gilbert 
he  did  much  to  bring  the  Dolomites  into  public 
notice.  In  former  years  he  was  an  occasional 
correspondent  of  this  journal,  and  wrote  on  the 
rarer  Primroses  and  other  Alpine  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  following  are  the 
points  to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  congress 
at  Caen,  November  7-9  inclusive  : — The  means  to 
be  adopted  for  developing  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  ;  the  best  methods  of  packing ; 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  or  as  cut  flowers ; 
the  sterilisation  of  composts,  apparatus  to  be 
employed  ;  the  use  of  Chrysanthemums  for  deco- 
rative purposes  ;  alphabetical  nomenclature,  rules 
to  be  adopted  ;  conveyance  of  plants  to  exhibi- 
tions ;  accidents  or  sports,  methods  of  fixing 
them  ;  insects  and  diseases. 

Novelties. — Mr.  Heinemann,  of  Erfurt,  offers 
Begonia  Crown  Princess,  with  large  white  flowers 
margined  with  rosy  crimson  ;  Dianthus  laciniatus, 
fringed  and  spotted  vars.  ;  Victoria  Cyclamen, 
white  with  crimson  fringed  edges  ;  Myosotis  stricta 
alba,  an  erect  growing  white  flowered  form  of 
M.  alpestris  ;  Nicotiana  arfinis,  hybrids  of  various 
colours;  Endive  "  Silverheart,"  pale  coloured 
with  much  fringed  leaves. 


Flowers  in  Season. — We  are  not  sure  that 
we  are  in  order  in  including  the  Horse  Chestnut 
and  the  Laburnum  under  this  heading  ;  at  any  rate 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Countess  of  Kinnoull  for 
a  photographic  representation  of  a  tree  at  Dupplin, 
near  Perth,  which  is  as  densely  covered  with  bloom 
as  it  would  be  in  June.  Unfortunately  the  photo- 
graph is  not  suitable  for  reproduction.  Mr.  Wil- 
son', of  Dupplin  Castle  Gardens,  remarks  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  few  blooms  on  the 
Laburnum  in  autumn,  but  not  such  a  profusion  as 
in  this  case.  The  autumn  blooms  of  the  Laburnum, 
we  may  add,  are  generally  not  borne  on  "  spurs," 
but  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  year,  as 
happens  with  some  Pears.  Another  correspondent, 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Purfleet,  Essex,  sends  us  a  box 
lull  of  shoots  of  Horse  Chestnut  with  young  leaves, 
fully-developed  flowers,  and  even  young  fruit. 
Such  occurrences  may  be  expected  after  the  hot, 
dry  summer,  followed,  as  it  has  been,  by  warm, 
moist  conditions. 

Saxifkaga  Fortunei. — Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of 
Winchmore  Hill,  sends  us  specimens  of  this  species 
with  long-stalked,  radical  leaves,  fleshy,  glabrous, 
suborbicular,  cordate,  palmately,  7-lobed,  the 
lobes  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  large,  loosely- 
branched  panicles,  the  individual  flowers  1  cent, 
and  upwards  across,  petals  strap-shaped,  white, 
two  outer  ones  often  unsymmetrical,  much  longer 
than  the  rest ;  anthers  pink. 

Salvia  splendens  in  October. — This  ex- 
ceedingly bright-flowered  Salvia  is  a  deservedly 
popular  plant  in  glass-houses,  and  it  is  also  occa- 

lly  bedded  out  in  the  open   air,   where  in 
good   weather    it    has   a   very    tun    effect.      It   is, 

.it,  somewhat  tender,  ami  its  flowers  are 
li  ible  to  suffer  considerable  injury  from  rain  and 
\\  e  were  the  more  surprised  therefore, 
visiting  Cobham  Hall  gardens,  Cobham, 
Surrey)  the  residence  of  Mr.  Combe,  on  Octo- 
li  i  -~,  to  behold  a  broad  band  of  this  plant  in 
one  of  the  borders  in  the  highes*  degree  of 
beauty.  The  plants  were  excellent  specimens, 
and  the  inflorescences,  5  or  6  inches  long,  were  as 
ii.t  and  the  flowers  as  perfect  and  brightly 
'  1  1 1  red  as  if  growing  under  glass.  The  effect 
was  certainly  the  brightest  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  in  the  open  garden  so  late  in  the 
season  from  any  plant.  The  pleasing  shade  of 
blue  afforded  by  Salvia  patens  growing  near  by, 
and  the  white  flowers  of  Anemone  japonica  alba 
around  the  Salvias  were  minor  evidences  of  the 
genial  weather.  We  fear,  however,  that  the 
heavy  rains  on  Sunday'  last  would  seriously 
damage  the  Salvia  flowers.  In  one  of  the 
vineries  at  the  same  place  were  some  plants  of 
Eupatorium  petiolare  deserving  of  mention. 
They  were  growing  in  10-inch  pots,  were  4  feet 
in  diameter,  very  freely  branched,  and  so  dwarf 
and  spreading  that  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  discover  the  pots.  Mr.  Honess,  the  gardener, 
stated  that  they  had  been  raised  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  shoots  had 
been  stopped  three  times.  They  were  showing 
their  inflorescences  abundantly. 

Fruits  in  Season. — It  is  not  often  that  the 
Editor's  table  can  boast  of  such  a  dish  of  fruit  as 
that  lately  sent  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  from  La  Mortola  (Italy).  It  comprised 
fruits  of  the  true  service  tree,  Sorbus  domestica, 
which  are  eaten  as  Medlars  ;  handsome  fruits  of 
the  Japanese  Diospyros  Kaki  (see  fig.  Gardeners' 
i  icle,   January  14,    1893,    p.    51),    which    also 

require  tobebletted  ;  the  fruits  of  Casimiroaedulis, 
a  remarkable  Aurantiaceous  tree  (figured  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  30,  1893,  p.  393), 
the  pulp  of  which  is  palatable,  and,  lastly,  those  of 
the  Kei  Apple,  Aberia  Caffra  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  22,  1900,  p.  462),  very  acid 
at  first,  but  acquiring  a  rich  flavour  as  they 
ripen. 
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Kew  Publications. — The  acceleration  in  the 
publication  of  the  periodicals  emanating  from  Kew 
is  very  satisfactory.  A  new  part  (Vol  iv.  part  iii.) 
of  the  Flora  Capensis  has  just  been  issued,  contain- 
ing the  completion  of  the  Ericaceae  by  Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown,  the  Ebenacese  by  Mr.  Hiern  and  various 
minor  orders  by  different  botanists.  The  Kew 
Bulletin  also  appears  more  regularly  and  is  full  of 
interesting  information.  "Rubber,"  of  course, 
occupies  much  attention,  and  there  are  articles  on 
Potato  curl,  a  complete  list  of  the  cultivated 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum,  details  relating  to 
Scottish  gardens,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
gardeners.  The  obituary  notice  of  C.  B.  Clarke 
will  be  read  with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  who 
had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance.  A  list  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  various  Government 
botanical  establishments  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies  has  also  been  published  recently. 

A  New  Alpine  Botanic  Garden. — A  corre- 
spondent sends  us  the  following  note: — "The 
largest  Alpine  botanic  station  in  the  world, 
at  Samoens,  a  small  town  in  the  '  Vallee 
du  Giffre,'  not  very  far  from  Chamomx 
in.  Savoy,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Sunday, 
September  2.  What  was  formerly  a  waterless 
hill,  an  arid  waste,  covered  with  rocks  and  a 
scanty  shrubbery  vegetation,  is  now  converted 
into  a  beautiful  garden,  some  three  hectares 
in  extent  (7-8  acres)  and  at  an  elevation  of 
2,400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  a  broad 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  water- 
falls, a  torrent  with  bridges,  grassy  slopes,  shady 
bowers,  and  resting  places  with  garden  seats. 
The  ground  was  bought  by  Madame  Cognacq,  a 
native  of  Samoens,  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
into  a  public  park.  M.  Allemand,  the  land- 
scape gardener,  of  Faris  and  Geneva,  who 
created  the  Swiss  Village  at  the  last  Paris  Ex- 
hibition,  the  Geneva  Botanic  Garden,  and 
many  other  works  of  gardening  art,  was 
chosen  as  the  man  most  likely  to  make  the 
best  of  this  wilderness.  Instead  of  making  only 
a  park,  as  the  proprietress  had  at  first  intended, 
he  divided  the  whole  surface  into  25  parts,  and 
made  a  botanic  garden,  representing  the  vegeta- 
tion oi  all  the  great  mountainous  parts  of  the 
whole  world.  A  large  part  is  devoted  to  the 
Alps  from  Nice  to  Trieste,  sub-divided  into 
Alpes  maritimes,  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Tyrol,  and  '  Alpes 
orientales';  sub-divisions  are  alloted  to  Pyre- 
nees, Apennines  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Vosges,  Cc- 
vennes,  Jura,  Carpathians,  Balkans,  Caucasus, 
Himalaya,  China,  Japan,  North  America,  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Arctic  Regions,  Siberia, 
and  the  Scandinavian  Alps — the  latter  three  at 
the  top  of  the  garden.  A  large  part  is  also  devoted 
to  the  granitic  Alps — the  rocks  were  brought 
from  the  Valley  of  Chamonix,  and  also  a  few 
truckloads-  of  granite  debris,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  plants.  There  was 
gieat  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  water 
for  these  plants  as  well  as  for  some  deli- 
cate North  American  subjects,  as  the  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  very  chalky 
nature,  so  for  this  purpose  rain  water 
is  collected  at  the  top  of  the  garden  and 
on  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  Some  50,000  trees, 
shrubs,  and  Alpine  plants  are  already  planted 
m  their  respective  distribution,  and  every  one 
labelled  The  water  brought  from  a  neighbour- 
ing valley  to  supply  the  waterfall  at  a  rate  of 
1,500  litres  per  second,  and  the  40  hydrants  for 
watering  has  a  temperature  of  5°  C.  41°  F. 
summer  and  winter,  and  has  a  very  cooling  effect 
in  summer.  A  very  pretty  picture  is  that  of  the 
little  chapel,  some  300  years  old,  which  stands 
about  half-way  up  the  slope  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden.  The  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle  at  the 
top  of  the  garden,  which  history  traces  back  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  renovated. 
From  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  castle  a  magni- 


ficent view  of  the  town  of  Samoens,  the  '  Vallee 
du  Giffre,'  and  the  surrounding  mountains  is 
obtained.  There  is  a  difference  of  240  feet  in 
height  between  the  entrance  and  this  terrace. 
A  villa  for  the  director  and  a  cottage  for  the 
gardener  have  been  built  near  the  gate,  which  is 
practically  in  the  town  itself.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  result  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  6,0001b.  of  powder  had  to  be  used  to  re- 
move the  rocks,  so  that  the  main  road,  water- 
falls, paths,  lake,  &c,  could  be  constructed,  and 
it  has  taken  nearly  three  years  to  complete  the 
work,  employing  as  many  as  200  workmen  at  one 
time.  Samoens  is  only  some  30  miles  distant 
from  Geneva,  and  can  be  reached  in  three  hours 
by  rail." 

Formosa. — Professor  Matsumura  and  Mr. 
Hayata,  of  the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  have  published  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  plants  known  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  work  is  in  Latin 
and  is  well  got  up.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
students  of  the  Flora  of  South-East  China. 
Eighteen  plates  and  a  map  add  to  the  utility  of 
the  volume. 

Aberia  caffra,  the  Kei  Apple.— From  La 
Mortola  comes  the  following  note  : — Aberia  caffra 
Hook.  &  Harv.,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Doryalis 
caffra  Warb.,  is  a  small,  evergreen  tree  or  large 
shrub,  of  irregular  growth,  with  spreading  and 
spiny  branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  leathery, 
and  shining  above,  and  crowded  at  the  top  of  the 
short  side  shoots  along  the  branches  ;  those  of  the 
terminal  shoots  are  larger  and  broader.  The 
former  are  very  variable  in  shape  and  size  ;  they 
may  be  described  as  obovate-lanceolate,  narrowed 
into  a  petiole,  and  obtuse  or  even  retuse  at  the  top. 
They  measure  about  6  cm.  in  length  and  2  cm.  in 
breadth  above  the  middle,  but  some  are  longer 
and  broader,  others  smaller.  The  leaves  on  the 
terminal  shoots  are  as  variable,  but  less  narrowed 
at  the  base,  and  generally  with  a  shorter  petiole. 
In  their  axils  stands  a  spreading  woody  thorn, 
sometimes  over  7  cm.  long,  but  very  often  much 
smaller.  On  account  of  these  thorns  the  Aberia  is 
not  easy  to  handle,  but  is  suitable  for  hedges.  Its 
chief  merit,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  It  pro- 
duces regularly  every  autumn  at  the  beginning  of 
October  an  abundance  of  its  pretty  and  pleasant- 
smelling  small  yellow  fruits.  Its  taste,  however, 
does  not  suit  every  palate,  though  it  is  much  used 
for  marmalade,  Ac.  Aberia  caffra  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Flacourtiaceae,  like  Azara,  to  which 
genus  it  is  closely  related.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Kei  Apple  by  the  colonists. 
The  plants  are  dioecious,  that  is,  each  individual 
bears  only  male  or  female  flowers  ;  of  course,  only 
the  latter  will  produce  fruits.  These  flowers  are 
small  and  greenish,  and  stand  in  axillary  clusters. 
At  La  Mortola,  Aberia  caffra  is  absolutely  hardy, 
and  flowers  and  fruits  in  great  quantity.  Each 
fruit  contains  about  4  to  10  seeds.  We  have  every 
year  an  increasing  demand  for  these  seeds  from 
our  colonial  correspondents.  Alwin  Berger,  La 
Mortola,  October  15,   1906. 

The  School  Garden. — By  J.  E.  Hennesey 
(London  :  Blackie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey). 
This  small  volume  is  described  as  being  a  hand- 
book of  practical  horticulture  for  schools.  It  con- 
tains a  wonderful  quantity  of  information,  not 
merely  rules  concerning  the  actual  work  possible 
in  school  gardens,  but  hints  on  establishing  and 
managing  such  plots.  Thus  it  is  useful  to  teachers 
as  well  as  to  students  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  especially 
recommended  to  the  former  for  reference.  The 
School  Garden  can  be  traced,  in  the  pages  before  us, 
from  its  first  planning  and  tilling,  all  through  the 
various  operations  of  the  year  with  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  scientific  side  and  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  the  work  receive  due  consider- 
ation. 


Brockwell  Park — For  some  years  past  then 
has  been  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  held  at  tin 
park,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Curle,  ha 
always  done  his  best  to  make  a  good  display 
But  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  old  residenc 
was  not  by  any  means  the  most  desirable  pla 
for  such  a  show.  A  new  span-roofed  greenhousi 
has,  therefore,  been  erected  at  the  other  sidi ! 
of  the  old  English  garden  in  which  the  Chry- 
santhemums are  staged.  It  is  not  so  large  a 
those  in  other  parks,  but  it  is  a  convenient  housi 
for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  many  visitors  who  live  in  thiEJ 
rapidly  increasing  neighbourhood.  -  There  are., 
in  all,  about  700  plants  grown,  comprising 
about  150  varieties.  As  is  the  case  at  some  of 
the  other  parks,  decorative  effect  is  aimed  al, 
besides  an  excellent  display  of  big  blooms. 
The  greenhouse  allows  for  a  sloping  bank 
of  blooms  on  each  side,  with  a  central  path, 
the  visitors  entering  at  one  end  and  leav- 
ing at  the  other.  The  old  English  garden  was 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  still  untouched  by  the 
frost,  early  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlia- 
making  a  fine  display,  together  with  man> 
other  objects  of  interest,  such  as  Gourds,  and 
Cobea  scandens  on  arches.  Anemone  japonica, 
Ricinus  Gibsoni,  Asters,  Marguerites,  Phlox, 
Antirrhinums,  &c.  In  the  greenhouse  mest  of 
the  popular  Chrysanthemums,  chieflv  of  the 
Japanese  section,  were  on  view,  and  wen 
coming  on  in  very  promising  style.  Such  shov 
as  these  have  many  hundreds  of  visitors  'on  the 
fine  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  season  ; 
in  some  cases,  the  visitors  number  as  manv  a- 
8,000  on   a   Sunday. 

The    Wages     of     Kew    Gardeners. -The 

gardeners  and  others  employed  at  Kew  con- 
sider that  their  conditions  of  employment  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  Government  estab. 
lishments  are  not  fair.  We  learn  that  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  Employees' 
Union,  accompanied  by  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Government  Workers' 
Federation,  was  received  by  Earl  Carkington, 
K.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  on  Monday,  the  29th  ult.  The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Will. 
Crooks,  M.P.,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens also  being  present.  The  gardeners  wen 
represented  by  Mr.  W.  PuRDOSt,  a  sub-foreman 
at  Kew.  After  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  men 
as  stated  at  considerable  length,  Earl  Carrinc- 
ton  expressed  his  pleasure  that  they  had  com- 
bined, and  promised  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  conditions  of  employment  at  Kew  should 
be  most  carefully  looked  into.  The  wages  of 
gardeners  in  the  London  Government  parks  are, 
w©  learn,  27s.  per  week,  whilst  the  gardeners 
at  Kew  are  paid  21s.  per  week,  and  they  work 
longer  hours. 

Showy  Flowering  Plants.— From  the  report 
of  the  Ceylon  Botanic  Garden  we  learn  that 
special  effort  has  always  been  made,  not  so 
much  to  grow  so-called  English  flowers,  but  to 
discover  tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants  « 
can  be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  a 
tropical  flower-garden.  The  number  of  sui  '■< 
plants  now  employed  effectively  at  Peradeniy.i 
for  massing  in  beds  and  borders  is  fairly  con- 
siderable, and  includes  Caladiums,  Cannas, 
Palms,  Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Agave,  I' 
settia,  Coleus,  Siphocampylus,  Salvia  (blue  and 
scarlet),  Uroskinnera,  Acalyphas,  Turnera. 
Heliconias,  &c.  Of  sub-tropical  annuals  the 
following  amongst  others  have  made  an  effei  tivc 
display: — Zinnia  (Linearis  and  Sutton's  lire- 
ball),  Helianthus  ("  Miniature  "  and  "  Dwarf 
miniata"),  Balsams  (mixed  varieties),  Torenia 
flava,  and  Amaranthus  tricolor.  Another  at- 
tempt made  at  establishing  at  Feradeniya  the 
beautiful  blue-flowered  Salvia  patens,  which 
grows  well  in  a  few  private  gardens  up-country, 
has  proved  a  failure.  The  importance  ol 
policy  as  regards  the  development  of  hoi 
ture  and  plant  improvement  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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A  Year  in  My  Garden.— By  Mrs.  Arthur 
Tuckett.  (Melbourne:  Melville  &  Mullen, 
g62  and  264,  Collins  Street.)  Mrs.  Tuckett,  in 
publishing  her  gardening  opinions  in  book  form, 
has  followed  what  has  now  become  a  very  general 
custom.  She  begins,  like  some  other  lady  writers 
cm  this  subject,  by  reminding  us  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  first  garden,  that  of  Eden,  and  she  does  not 
spare  us  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  other 
much-quoted  authorities.  Where  Mrs.  Tuckett 
gives  the  result  of  her  own  experiences  she  writes 
pleasantly  and  wins  sympathy  by  striking  the 
mean  between  over  sentimentality  and  the  expres- 
sion of  dogmatic  opinions.  Her  year  is  one  that 
knows  no  lack  of  bright  flowers,  as  her  garden  is 
untroubled  by  snow  and  frosts.  It  is  in  Australia  ; 
its  whereabouts  we  are  not  told,  and  some  English 
readers  will  be  puzzled  for  a  minute  by  the  ac- 
counts of  a  June  winter  and  of  a  January  of 
"imperious  summer."  Some  of  the  writer's 
wisest  remarks  are  those  referring  to  the  value  of 
her  native  flora.  "  In  no  sense,"  says  she,  "is  it 
meant  to  decry  the  use  of  plants  from  other  coun- 
tries. -  For  the  discovery  of  many  we  must  always 
be  graieful.  Poor  indeed  would  our  gardens  be 
without  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  a 
matter  for  regret  that  more  plants  indigenous  to 
Australia  are  not  grown  in  our  gardens  .  .  . 
How  seldom  one  sees  Acacias,  Hakeas,  Cassias, 
and  many  other  equally  good  plants  !  "  We  have 
often  tried  to  impress  upon  our  colonial  friends 
the  extreme  desirability  of  developing  their  native 
flora  which  is  so  much  more  interesting  than  the 
stereotyped  copies  of  European  efforts.  Lika  all 
the  ladies,  Mrs.  Tuckett  is  enthusiastic  about 
Roses,  which  indeed  are  practically  indispensable. 
But  she  has  an  appreciative  eye  for  other  beauties, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  her  garden  is  as  well  arranged 
as  it  is  avowedly  gay  and  fragant.  The  illustrations 
in  the  book  are  pleasing  but  not  flattering  portraits 
hi  garden  scenery,  and  the  whole  will  be  foundin- 
feresting,  though  on  this  side  of  the  water  not 
exactly  valuable  to  other  gardeners. 

Dishonest  Showing.— We  have  sometimes 
lieard  of  exhibitors  of  horticultural  produce 
legging  particular  "dishes"  from  their  neigh- 
bours, which,  of  course,  they  should  not  do  if 
the  schedule  requires  that  the  exhibitor  himself 
should  also  be  the  cultivator.  But  the  following 
letter  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  bv  Mr. 
Barber,  Culham  Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  is  an 
audacious  instance  of  this  kind  of  thing.  We 
suppress  the  name. 

Dear  Sir,— Can  you  supply  me  with  sis  or  a  dozen  big 
Onions  for  a  collection  ?  If  so,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
t>y  return  the  price  of  same  and  weight  you  can  do  them  ? 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  those  you  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  some  of  those  to  spare.  I  am  open  to  give 
a  decent  price  for  some  good  ones. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

I  am,  &C. 

Aged  Gardeners  at  Work. — A  correspon- 
dent sends  us  the  following  extract  from  a  daily- 
newspaper :—"  During  last  week  two  gardeners, 
named  Messrs.  James  and  Jones,  of  Lower  Caver- 
sham,  Reading,  dug  up  30  poles  of  Up-to-Date 
Potatos  in  19  hours,  the  crops  weighing  over  one 
ton.  Mr.  Jones,  aged  74,  did  the  digging,  and  Mr. 
James,  86,  the  picking  up.  This  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  toughness  of  some  gardeners." 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


APPLE  JAMES  GRIEVE  (see  p.  295). 
This  is  the  best  variety  for  dessert  in  October. 
I  used  it  from  October  15,  and  it  kept  in  gocd 
condition  until  November  7 ;  it  is  therefore 
unlike  the  early  varieties  which  have  to  be 
used  up  quickly.  The  variety  was  so  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
Linton  Park,  that  I  determined  to  increase  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  had  the  grafts  put  on   a 


nice  young  standard  Apple  tree  in  the  year  1900. 
The  head  of  this  tree  now  measures  12  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  about  the  same  in  height,  which 
shows  that  it  is  a  good  grower.  This  season  the 
tree  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  of  fruits.  Like  most 
other  varieties  it  grows  largest  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  The  best  point  about  it  is  its  luscious  melt- 
ing flesh,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
Apple  I  know,  and  almost  as  melting  as  that  of 
a  Marie  Louise  Pear.  The  class  for  this  variety  at 
the  recent  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit 
show  was  well  filled.  I  append  a  description  of 
it  :  fruit  oval,  inclined  to  conical,  2t  inches  high, 
and  i\  inches  wide,  very  even  in  its  outline;  eye 
small  and  closed,  segments  erect,  connivent,  with 
spreading  tips,  set  in  a  shallow  and  slightly-ribbed 
basin  ;  stamens  median  ;  tube  conical ;  skin  waxy 
yellow,  slightly  marked  with  russet,  flushed  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and   striped  with  a  deeper 


as  a  really  good  September  Apple,  called  Lord 
Lennox.  It  is  aromatic  and  very  juicy,  and  has 
also  a  beautiful  colour  and  good  shape.  ,1  have 
rarelyseenit  exhibited  outside  the  count}-',  and  it  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  numerous  lists  of  good 
Apples  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
journal.  If  Mr.  Dyke  is  interested,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  him  some  shoots  for  grafting.  The 
fruit  is  not  a  long  keeper,  it  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September  and  "  eats  "  best  when  gathered  ripe 
from  the  tree.  It  is  a  large  and  reliable  cropper, 
and  is  in  every  respect  a  first-class  September 
variety.  The  flavour  is  delicious.  Fred.  Bostoclt, 
■:  lie,  Northampton. 

[This  is  a  well-known  Apple  and  is  fully  described 
in  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual.  We  have  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  the  fruits  eaten  as  gathered  from  the 
tree,  in  Staffordshire  and  Lincolnshire,  but  have 
not  tasted  any  for  some  years  past. — Ed.] 


Fig.  123. — carnation  white  perfection  (award  of  merit). 
on  p.ige  297  of  the  last  issue.) 
(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.) 


(See  descriptk  ri 


red  ;  stalk  thin,  ^-inch  long,  set  in  a  deep  and  very 
even  basin ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  very  tender, 
melting,  and  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  slight  aromatic 
flavour,  and  a  strong  perfume ;  cells  obovate  ; 
axile,  slit  ;  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple  in  use  hi 
October  and  November.  The  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous  and  bears  well.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grant/urn. 

Since  I  penned  my  note  on  this  Apple 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  the  variety  and 
am  impressed  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
we  have  previous  to  the  ripening  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  The  fruits  grow  to  a  good  size,  are 
shapely,  well-coloured,  and  possess  an  agreeable 
flavour,  though  not  rich.  Its  flesh  is  white  and 
does  not  remain  crisp  long  after  reaching  maturity. 
The  growth  is  vigorous,  somewhat  erect,  and  its 
cropping  powers  seem  of  the  right  kind.  E. 
Molyneux. 

APPLE  LORD  LENNOX. 
I  notice  in  an  interesting  paragraph  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Dyke  on  p.  290,  that  he  speaks  of  a  dearth  of  good 
Apples  during  September.     There  is  a  very  excel- 
lent variety  grown  locally  which  I  can  recommend 


GARDENERS   AND   THE    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   LAWS. 

In  last  week's  issue  we  discussed  the  reasons 
why  nurserymen  apparently  do  not  share  the 
benefits  conferred  on  market-gardeners  jointly 
with  farmers  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts, 
which  include  the  Market-Gardeners'  Compen- 
sation Act,  1895,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  add  that  no  one  begrudges  market- 
gardeners  their  statutory  privileges  ;  the  point 
is  that  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  Par- 
liament should  not  place  other  growers  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  privileges  in  question. 

Market-Gardeners. 
It  is  obviously  most  important  for  market- 
gardeners  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  as  they  secure 
many  valuable  advantages  under  them,  particu- 
larly as  regards  improvements  which  they  may 
make  during  their  tenancy.  There  is,  however, 
in  this  connection  one  very  serious  trap  for  the 
unwary,  as  in  many  cases  the  tenant  cannot,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  get  compensation  from  his 
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landlord  for  many  of  these  improvements  un- 
less he  has  obtained  the  landlord's  written  con- 
sent before  effecting  them ;  while,  in  another 
instance  {i.e.,  that  of  drainage  works),  he  has 
to  give  his  landlord  a  notice  in  writing  before 
doing  the  work,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  loses 
his  right  to  obtain  compensation.  Consequently 
it  frequently  happens  that  when  a  tenant  is 
about  to  leave  his  holding,  and  begins  to  make 
out  his  claim  to  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ments he  has  made  during  the  tenancy,  he  finds 
himself  a  heavy  loser,  because  at  some  time  or 
other  he  failed,  through  ignorance,  to  give  his 
landlord  formal  notice  or  to  get  his  landlord's 
written  consent,  though  such  consent  might 
readilv  have  been  given  if  asked  for  at  the 
time. 

Nurserymen. 

Nurserymen  also  will  find  it  well  worth  their 
while  to  devote  some  attention  to  this  subject, 
for,  although  they  share  with  market-gardeners 
the  benefit  of  certain  statutory  reductions  in 
rates  and  taxes,  and  are  equally  liable  with  them 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  yet 
(as  explained  in  last  week's  article  on  this  sub- 
ject) there  is  serious  reason  to  believe  that  nur- 
serymen cannot  at  present  claim  the  benefits  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  if  they  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  present 
article  they  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
give  their  moral  support  to  the  efforts  which 
the  writer  has  recently  initiated  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  early  amendment  by  Parliament  of 
this  gross  and  unjust  anomaly.  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  are  completed  they  will 
be  publicly  notified,  and  every  nurseryman  will 
then  be  able  to  lend  valuable  help  by  bringing 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  his  division. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  are  these  benefits 
which  market  gardeners  and  farmers  enjoy,  but 
which  hitherto  appear  to  have  been  denied  to 
nurserymen.  The  subject  is  a  little  technical, 
but  we  will  deal  with  it  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  go  in  for  market 
gardening  or  farming  as  a  business.  The  first 
question  which  will  probably  occur  to  you  is 
what  kind  of  tenancies  or  holdings  come  within 
the  scope  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are 
commonly  called  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are 
usually  referred  to  in  this  article  as  "  the  Special 
Acts."  These  Special  Acts  themselves  give  the 
necessary  definition,  viz.  :  "  Tenancies  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  1st  January  1884  which 
are  either  wholly  agricultural  or  wholly  pastoral, 
or  in  part  agricultural,  and  as  to  the  residue 
pastoral,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  cultivated  as  a 
market  garden." 

Therefore,  if  the  land  which  you  hold  as  a 
tenant  is  altogether  agricultural  land,  or  alto- 
gether-'pasture  land,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
(whether  there  are  buildings  on  the  land  or  not), 
then  these  Special  Acts  apply  to  you. 

That  part  of  the  definition  which  relates  to 
market  gardeners  is  a  little  ambiguous,  as  its 
wording  might  seem  to  imply  that  where  even 
only  a  fart  of  a  holding  is  cultivated  as  a  mar- 
ket garden  the  Special  Acts  would  nevertheless 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  holding.  This,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  not  the  intention,  and,  having 
regard  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  a  later  and 
amending  Act  (whii  h,  by  the  way,  is  also  not  so 
clearly  worded  as  might  be  desired),  we  must 
understand  that  the  Special  Acts  only  apply 
to  that  part  which  is  actually  cultivated  as  a 
market  garden.  Moreover,  the  term  "  market 
garden"  is  strictly  confined  to  those  holdings 
which  are  so  cultivated  as  a  trade  or  business, 
and  does  not  extend  to  kitchen  gardens  attached 
to  the  grounds  of  private  gentlemen,  and  merely 
cultivated  as  a  hobby,  even  though  the  surplus 
produce  may  be  habitually   sold. 

The  next  question  which  will  probably  occur 
is  whether  the  length  of  the  tenancy  in  any 
way  affects  the  matter.  The  answer  is: 
No,  it  does  not,  provided  you  are  tenant  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  from  year  to  year.  Your 
tenancy  may,  therefore,  be  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  or  only  from  year  to  year,  or  it  may  be 
during  the  life  of  the  landlord,  or  for  the  term 
of  your  own  life,  or  the  life  of  some  other  person 
or  persons. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Special  Acts  in  question 
will  apply  to  you,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 


that  these  Special  Acts  apply  only  to  a 
"  tenant,"  and  do  not  protect  you  if  you  hold 
land  merely  as  an  employee  of  your  landlord. 

Probably  the  next  question  will  be :  Does 
the  size  of  my  holding  make  any  difference  in 
deciding  whether  the  Special  Acts  apply  to  my 
tenancy  or  not?  The  answer  is  :  No,  it  does 
not  make  an  atom  of  difference. 

Now,  having,  I  hope,  cleared  the  air  a  litt'.e, 
we  will  suppose  that  your  tenancy  does  come 
within  these  Special  Acts  on  the  lines  indicated 
above.  Your  next  question  will  naturally  be : 
What  special  advantages  do  I  get? 

Compensation  for  Improvements. 

Well,  first  of  all,  you  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  your  landlord  on  the  expiration 
of  your  tenancy  compensation  for  various 
improvements  which  you  may  have  car- 
ried out.  Before  Parliament  came  to  the 
rescue  you  might  have  permanently  im- 
proved your  holding  by  the  expenditure  of  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  erecting  build- 
ings, fencing,  draining,  and  other  matters,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  between 
yourself  and  your  landlord,  or  unless  there  was 
some  local  or  trade  custom  in  your  favour  (these 
local  customs  varying  according  to  different 
localities),  you  would  have  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  claim  any  compensation  for  those  im- 
provements, even  though  the  landlord  might  be 
able  to  re-let  the  property  to  a  new  tenant  at  a 
much  higher  rent  on  the  strength  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  you  at  your  own  expense. 
Now-adays  your  position  is  a  much  more  satis- 
factory one,  and  you  can  obtain  compensation 
for  many  improvements  ;  but  if  you  intend  to 
lay  out  much  money  you  should  endeavour  to 
find  out  first  whether  your  landlord  is  the  full 
owner  of  the  property. 

The  improvements  fcr  which  you,  as  a  market 
gardener  or  farmer,  can  now  claim  compensa- 
tion 'provided  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
of  value  to  an  incoming  tenant),  are  as  follows  :  — 
(1)  Erection,  alteration  or  enlargement  of 
buildings.  (2)  Formation  of  silos.  (3)  Laying 
down  of  permanent  pasture.  (4)  Making  and 
planting  of  osier  beds.  (5)  Making  of  water 
meadows  or  works  of  irrigation.  (6)  Making  of 
gardens.  (7)  Making  or  improving  of  roads  or 
bridges.  (8)  Making  or  improving  of  water- 
courses, ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  or  of  works 
for  the  application  of  water  power,  or  for  supply 
of  water  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes. 

(9)  Making    or    removal    of   permanent    fences. 

(10)  Planting  of  Hops.  (11)  Planting  of 
orchards  or  fruit  bushes.  (12)  Protecting  young 
fruit  trees.  (13)  Reclaiming  of  waste  land.  (14) 
Warping  or  weiring  of  land.  (15)  Making  em- 
bankments and  sluices  against  floods.  (16)  The 
erection   of  wirework  in  Hop  gardens. 

In  all  these  cases  you  can  get  compensation 
from  your  landlord  provided  (a)  your  landlord's 
written  consent  is  obtained  before  the  improve- 
ments are  effected,  (b)  you  claim  compensation 
from  your  landlord  before  the  tenancy  comes  to 
an  end,  and  (e)  you  are  leaving  the  premises. 
There  is  one  important  exception  to  these  rules, 
viz.  :  in  some  cases  it  is  not  necessary  for  mar- 
ket gardeners  (as  distinct  from  farmers)  to  get 
their  landlords'  consent  to  the  planting  of 
orchards  or  fruit  bushes,  as  numbered  (11)  above 
(see  item  24  in  this  list). 

Compensation  can  also  be  obtained  for:  — 

(17)  Drainage  works,  provided  you  give 
written  notice  to  your  landlord  not  less 
than  three  months  and  not  more  than 
two  months  before  the  work  is  begun. 

Note  that  in  the  case  of  drainage  work,  only 
previous  written  notice  to  your  landlord  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent. Unless  you  hand  the  written  notice  to 
your  landlord  in  person  you  should  be  careful  to 
send  it  by  registered  post.  Observe  also  that 
the  notice  must  be  given  to  your  landlord  within 
a  fixed  period,  and  you  must  give  details  of  the 
drainage  work  proposed. 

The  work  must  be  commenced  within  three 
calendar  months  after  the  date  when  you  gave 
your  landlord  the  notice  of  your  intention  to 
carry  it  out.  However,  your  landlord  can,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  elect  to  carry  out  the  drainage 
work  himself  and  at  his  own  expense  (raising 
your  rent  proportionately  as  provided  by  the 
Special  Acts),  if  he  informs  you  of  his  intention 
to  do  so  within  two  months  after  he  receives 
your  notice. 


Furthermore,  you  can  obtain  compensation 
for  the  following  improvements  (others  which 
interest  farmers  rather  than  market-gardeners 
being  omitted),  and  in  respect  of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  either  to  give  your  landlord 
notice,  or  to  obtain  his  consent:  — 

(18)  Chalking   of    land. 

(19)  Clay  burning. 

(20)  Claying  of  land  or  spreading  blaes  upon 

land. 

(21)  Limmg  of  land. 

(22)  Marling  of  land. 

(23)  Application  to  land  of  purchased  artificial 

or  other  purchased  manure  (i.e.,  manure 
not  produced  on  your  holding  but  pur- 
chased elsewhere). 

(24)  If   you   are   a   market-gardener   and   hold 

your  land  under  an  agreement  in  writ- 
ing made  since  January  1,  1896,  to  the 
effect  that  your  holding  shall  be  let  or 
treated    as    a    market-garden    (or    if    on 
January    1,    1896,    you   were    occupying 
the    land    as    a    market-gardener,    with 
your    landlord's    knowledge,    and    have 
made,    without    having    previously    re- 
ceived written  notice  of  his  dissent,  any 
of    the    following    improvements    since 
that  date),  then  you  can  get  compensa- 
tion  for   such    improvements,    although 
you    did   not    get   your   landlord's    pre- 
vious  consent,    namely  :    (a)    Planting   of 
standard    or    other    fruit    trees   .perma- 
nently   set    out. — [b)    Planting    of    fruit 
bushes  permanently  set  out. — (<-)  Plant- 
ing of  Strawberry  plants. — \d)  Planting 
of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  other  vege- 
able   crops   which   continue   productive 
for  two  or  more  years. — (<)   Erection  or 
enlargement   of   buildings   for   the   pur- 
pose of  the  trade  or  business  of  a  mar- 
ket-gardener. 
You  should  note  carefully  that  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  which  you   are  entitled   under 
the  Special  Acts  depends  upon  what  would  be 
the  value  of  the  improvements  to  a  new  tenant 
if  one  were  about  to  succeed  you,  though  there 
need  not  be  such  a  tenant  actually  coming  in  or 
even  wanting  the  land  when  you  leave.     What 
the   improvement    may  have   actually   cost   you 
does  not  affect  the  question.     Also,  if  the  value 
of  your  improvement  is  partly  increased  by  the 
inherent  capabilities  of  the  land  itself,  you  can- 
not claim  to  be  paid  for  such  special  increase, 
as  you  could  not  take  credit  for  that  part  of  the 
increased  value  which  was  really  attributable  to 
the  special  virtue  of  your  landlord's  land.     Note 
also  that  if,  when  you  first  became  tenant,  you 
paid  your  landlord  or  the  previous  tenant  (with 
your     landlord's     consent)     for     improvements, 
which     you     took     over     with     the     land     you 
will,    at   the   end   of   your   tenancy,   be   entitled 
to  get  back  a  certain  amount  of  what  you  then 
paid  if  the  value  of  such  improvements  is  still 
running  on. 

The  benefits  given  by  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Acts  are  additional  to  any  benefit  which 
you  may  be  entitled  to  claim  under  the  special 
agricultural  customs  which  may  prevail  in  your 
own    locality. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  above-men- 
tioned privileges  in  respect  of  new  improvements 
only  apply  to  improvements  which  have  been 
executed  since  January  1,  1884,  that  beiny  the 
date  when  the  most  important  of  the  Special 
Acts  (viz.,  the  Apricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883) 
came  into  operation  ;  while  item  24  only  applies 
to  improvements  made  after  January  1,  1896. 
In  the  case  of  improvements  executed  before 
January  1.  1884,  the  subject  is  too  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  article.  //. 
Morgan  Veitch. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Anthueium  Andreanum  (hybrids)  :  1,  Giant  Rose  ;  2, 
Baronne  Chandon  de  Briailles  ;  3,  A.  A.  niagnificuin.—  Lt 
Tardin.  September  15. 

Rose  Dean  Hole,  H.  T.— Garden,  September  29. 

Jasminum  primulinum.— Rcvuc  Horticolc,  October  16. 

Maples  (variegated  and  coloured  forms).— Rex  lie  '<> 
L' Horticulture  Beige,  September. 

Poppy  "  Mrs.  Perry." — Garden,  October  18. 

Haemanthls   Eetveldeanis,   Queen   Victoria,   petals 
broader  than  usual  in  the  genus,  scarlet.— La  Tnbui 
lieole,  October  20.  ,,.,,. 

Petunia  Rheingold,  flowers  white  with  a  yellow  tluoai. 
—Garten  Well,  October. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

BERBERIS     X     STENOPHYLLA       FRUITS. — With 

reference  to  the  note  on  page  262,  I  may  say 
that  the  Revue  Horticole  is  rather  belated  in  its 
announcement  of  fruits  occurring  on  B.  steno- 
phylla X.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  I 
first  saw  fruits  on  this  plant,  and  I  enclose  a 
dozen  shoots  cut  from  as  many  different  plants 
nl  seedlings  from  B.  stenophylla  X.  Out  of 
some  three  hundred  or  more  seedlings  that  were 
.  raised  here  I  have  not  seen  one  come  true,  but 
they  have  all  been  different  from  each  other, 
and  also  from  B.  stenophylla  X  and  its  two 
parents,  B.  Darwinii  and  1).  empetrifolia.  Some 
of  the  forms  closely  resembled  B.  Darwinii,  but 
Ihese  have  all  been  destroyed  to  prevent  their 
being  propagated  as  that  species.  B.  steno- 
phylla X  does  not  fruit  very  freely,  but  the  seeds 
are  quite  fertile,  though  the  resulting  plants  are 
practically  worthless  mongrels.  The  latter  vary- 
as  much  in  the  flower  as  they  do  in  the  leaf, 
some  of  the  blooms  being  scattered  and  others 
densely  clustered,  while  in  colour  they  vary  from 
pale  yellow  to  deep  orange.  As  B.  stenophylla 
X  can  be  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  its  seeds 
are  not  often  sown.  The  seedlings  we  have  I  re 
were  raised  for  curiosity  more  than  foi 
ritlier  purpose.  /.  Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey.  J  We 
have  seen  like  forms  in  the  nursery  of  M 
Paul  &  Son.— En.] 

LlLIUM        AURATUM        VAR.         PLAT  YPH  YLLA. — 

This  handsome  Lilium  has  succeeded  well  in  these 
gardens;  the  three  taller  inflorescences  attained  a 
height  of  7  feet  6  inches,  and  they  bore  30  flowers, 
each  of  great  size  and  substance.  Four  bulbs  ol 
an  ordinary  size  were  planted  4  years  ago,  and  on 
August  '23rd  last  they  produced  9  flowering  spike 
carrying  no  fewer  than  139  of  their  beautiful, 
fragrant"  bells."  These Liliesreceivecopiou  mi] 
plies  of  water  in  their  growing  season,  with  an 
occasional  watering  of  liquid  farmyard  manure. 
II'.  //.  Green,  Evcrsliam,  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin. 

ARAUJA    SERIC1FERA    (PHYSIANTHUS    ALBENS) 

was   introduced    into  this    garden    from    Angers, 

France,    on   March    18   last,    and   reached    al 

3  feet  high.  The  plant  was  kept  in  a  cold  house 
till  May  30,  and  then  planted  in  ordinary  soil  at 
tin  foot  of  a  south-east  wall.  During  the  summer 
it  lias  reached  the  height  of  15  feet,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  good  blooms.  Just  now  two  fine 
fruits  are  ripening,  measuring  3  inches  in  length 
and  5  J  inches  m  circumference.  The  plant 
being  native  of  South  America  (Brazil  and  Peru), 
this  is,  I  think,  an  interesting  fact.  Emmclini 
procher,  The  Gardens,  Portligwidden,  C  ■; 

Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Divers 
w'lether,  in  relation  to  his  objection  to  the  inclusion 
of  amateurs,  or  others  not  professional  gardeners, 
into  the  membership  of  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Societies,  to  be  consistent,  he  declines 
to  sit  on  the  committee  of  any  Horticultural 
Society  which  includes  amateurs  ?  As  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  he  is  one  of 
thousands  of  others,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  ama- 
teurs. When  he  sits  on  the  Fruit  Committee  he 
has  to  elbow  amateurs,  and  if  he  enquires  he  will 
find  there  is  probably  not  a  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  kingdom  that  does  not  include  amateurs 
in  its  members  and  committee.  What  harm  has 
resulted  to  professional  gardeners  because  of  such 
conjunction  ?  There  are  many  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies  which  have  been  existent 
20  years  or  longer.  During  all  that  time  they  have 
included  in  their  membership  amateurs,  and  even 
cottage -gardeners.  Probably  to-day  there  are 
not  six  such  societies  confined  solely  to  the  pro- 
fession. They  have  been  instituted  purely  for 
educational  purposes,  and  in  such  case  the  amateur 
isoften  able  to  enlighten  the  professional.  I  doubt 
if  ever  a  case  arose  in  the  whole  history  of  these  so- 
cieties in  which  any  amateur  ever  became  a  profes- 
sional,and  certainly,  if  the  profession  is  overcrowded 
with  men  "  not  worthy  of  it,"  and  whilst  easy  to 
assert  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  in  any  case,  if  such  men 
belong  to  Gardeners'  Societies  their  sole  object  is 
to  improve  themselves  in  professional  knowledge. 
A.  Demi. 

1  often  wonder  how  many  of  these 

associations,  or  of  any  other  horticultural  asso- 
ciation in  this  country,  there  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  professional  gardeners.  I, 
therefore,  cannot  understand  Mr.  W.  H    Divers' 


objections   towards   these   mutual   improvement 
societies  (see  p.  296)  in  his  recommendations  to 
the  professional  gardener  not  to  encourage  these 
societies.     His  article  is  not  consistent  with  the 
title  of  a  great  many  of  these  societies.     I  won- 
der if  the  thought  has  ever  occurred  to  him  in 
his   professional   contributions    to   the   horticul- 
tural I'ress  that,  by  imparting  useful  knowledge 
of  cultivation  and  experience  of  any  one  article 
to  their  columns,  he  offered  it  to  the  profession 
only?    Curiously  enough,  his  last  question  upon 
the  suicidal  tendencies  of  the  gardening  profes- 
sion reflects  upon  himself,  for,  immediately  fol- 
lowing his   article  upon  the  federation   ol   these 
i  i   las,  there  appears  an  article  from  his  pen, 
sending    forth   to    the   world    his   experience   of 
i    plate   glass   for  gardens.      This   will    fall 
into  the  hands  of  amateurs,  who  will  no 
act     upon     his     experience,     and     Mr.     Divers 
would   be  delighted   to   hear  that  his  word 
wisdom  had  borne  fruit;   yet  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  mutual  improvement   societies 
are   committing   the   profession   to    destruction, 
solely  because  other  professional  gardeners  are 
generous-hearted  enough  to  give  lectures 
such   subjects   as   he   contributes  to  the   Press. 
There   is   not   the   slightest   reason   to  eliminate 
the   amateur   from   the  ranks  of   such   soi 
but     they     should    be    encouraged — to     spread 
before    the    nation    the    delightful    and    healthy 
occupation    of    being   horticultural    enthu 
As    one    of    the    originators    of    the    scheme    of 
federation,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  your  readers 
that  1  have  received  several  replie-  fron 
that  tin  v  intend  to  support  the  scheme  pn  ■ 
ai  the  R..H.S.  Hall  on  October  16  last ;  als  i  th 
first  meeting  of  the  committee  i  eola- 

tion.    .1/.  E.  Mills. 

Gardeners'    Ds  counts. — It   is  very   obvious 
that  the  offer  of  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  or  more, 
or  less,  to  any  gardener  on  any  account  in   hi 
plover's  name  he  may  run  up  with  any  seedn 
nurseryman,  constitutes   a  tempting  bribe.      The 
offer   is  an    inducement   to   a  gardener  to    l> 
honest.      That  is  a  phase  of  the  question   to  which 
all   honest,  upright    traders  should   look.     Did  all 
employers  inform  traders  that  any  such  oil  i 
payment   of  discount  proved,  would  at  once  lose 
the  employer's  custom,  and  the  receipt  of  the  bribe 
result  in  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  gardem  i 
in  both  cases  terribly  drastic  courses,  it  is  d 
to  assume  that  any  trader  would  risk   so   mui 
the  gardener  either.     Seeing  that  the  object  of  the 
discount  is  to  induce  the  gardener  to  order  lai 
in  fact,  beyond  Ins  requirements — is  not  sin  h  pra<  - 
tice  very  immoral  ?     Defence  of  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible.    That  the  best  corrective  of  the  evil  is  to 
be   found    in    a    material    increase  in   gardener's 
salaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Were  an  increase 
of  some  20  per  cent,  given  with  the  drastic  intima- 
tion above  mentioned,  gardeners  would  be  greatly 
relieved   from   that    form  of   temptation  to  win' i 
general  low  wages  and  the  cupidity  of  traders  sub- 
jects them.     A.D. 

—  From  time  to  time  I  have  been 
interested  in  your  notes  and  information 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  but  never  more  so  than 
in  your  last  issue,  which  contains  some  valuable 
and  sound  comments.  I  quite  understand  that 
there  are  some,  possibly  the  majority,  who  wi  uld 
like  that  the  usual  discount  of  5  per  cent,  sh  n  Id 
be  treated  as  a  recognised,  legitimate  i 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  someone  of  these 
explain  in  your  columns  how  it  can  be  ! 
mate.  I  think  if  anyone  will  look  at  the  matter 
fairly,  their  own  conscience  will  convince  them 
that  the  system  is  nothing  but  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption— a  curse  to  anyone  trying  to  do  bu 
in  a  straightforward  way.  In  place  of  any 
members  trying  to  continue  this  5  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  all  if  they  would  agree 
to  fall  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  Bill,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  offered  to 
break  the  fetters  upon  honourable  dealing.  Cer- 
tainly, as  you  say,  the  traders  are  chiefly  to 
blame.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  if  the  master  who  pays  the  bill  is  aware  of 
the  practice  there  is  no  harm  done  ;  but  these 
are  few.  I  am  certain  that  the  great  majority  i  it 
the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  country 
would  "give  points"  to  the  gardener  who  was 
above  receiving  discount,  compared  with  him 
who  accepted  it,  knowing  that  with  it  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  influence  was  gained  towards 
buying  an  order.  I  consider  you  strike  the  right 
keynote  when  you  say  "  that  the  much  bitter 
plan  would  be  for  the  master  to  pay  a  fair  pn-  e 


for  his  purchases,  give  higher  wages,  and  not 
expose  his  servant  to  the  temptation  of  receiving 
unearned  increment."  Whilst  the  traders  are 
chiefly  to  blame,  the  gardeners  also  have  tin  o 
share.  One  can  pity  and  sympathise  with  the 
poor  fellows  who  are  paid  about  20s.  per  week, 
and  on  this  have  to  struggle  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  not  only  for  themselvt  s,  but  for  wife 
and  family  ;  one  can  almost  excuse  such  an  one 
from  accepting  the  few  shillings  offered  by  the 
agent  of  the  nursery  or  seedsman  ;  but  the  gar- 
dener who  holds  a  responsible  position  in  a 
large  place,  and  is  paid  from  £3  to  £5  per  week, 
one  cannot  excuse.  In  this  case,  by  the  way.  the 
orders  are  large  and  the  discount  large.  The 
gardener  purchasing  for  his  employer  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a  manager  in  any  commercial 
house  entrusted  with  the  buying,  where,  if  he  is 
to  be  fully  trusted,  he  would  net  think  of,  nor 
would  he  be  allowed  to  accept  discounts.  What 
gardener  starting  business  on  his  own  account, 
finding  it  necessary  to  allow  a  servant  in  do  the 
buying,  would  allow  him  to  take  discount? 
Mini  re,  whether  the  gardener  who  is  poorly 
paid  'ir  well  paid,  so  long  as  he  is  buying  foi 
another  man,  he  is  not  justified  in  rei  eii  ing  dis- 
counts from  those  he  is  trading  with  ;  but  know- 
irdeners  are  alwai  willing  in  impart 
information  to  their  fellows,  and  t ■  >  give  a  reason 
for  it  too,  I  would  now  ask  if  someone  will  ex- 
plai  through  your  columns  what  right  they  have 
I  discount  from  the  tradi  i  rid1  how  it 
itious  on  their  parts  to  do  so?  A.Scot 
ryman).  [The  dealers  have  tins  matter  in 
iwn  hands.  The  great  difficulty  v 
tlr  f.nt  that  our  traders  caniint  control 
the  action  of  their  foreign  competitors. — Ed.] 

Thefts    at   the   Fruit    Show.— Will  you, 
allow     me      to     draw     attention     to     the     petty 
■ai     at     the     Royal     Horticul- 
tural    Society's    fruit    show    this    year?      As     I 
was  unable  to  attend  personally  on  th 
day,  1   -i  ni  tun  men  to  pack  the  fruit,  but  they 
arrived  home  minus  my  1st  prize  fruits  of  Blen- 
heim   Pippin,    Newton    Wonder,    Bismarck,    and 
Pitmaston    Duchess.     Surely    gardeners    would 
not    demean    themselves    by    committing    such 
thefts.     As  it  is  my  first  year  of  exhibiting,   an 
unfavourable    impression    is    left    regal  lee    tin 
ements   made  for  clearing.     It    would   be 
to  me  ti    hear  if  anyone  el--_   has  had 
t  i    on  nr    similar    hisses    and    vexation. — B.    J. 
1 1  .  ."    v       Gardens,     Maid 

invinced  the  R.II.S    officials  take  all 
to   ensure   the    safe   custody   of 
exhibits,  but  after  the  time  has  arrived  for  clear- 
powerless  to  prevent  single  i 
:t,  for  instance,  from  being  taken  1. 
sons  unknown  to  them.     They  may  or  may  not 
be  the  exhibit  >i      assistants,  or  they  may  have 
been    given    the    fruits,    as    is    frequently    the 

\  voucher  system  would  necessitat 
siderable   delay,    and   it   is   questionable    if   the 
-ile.     ,,i    th  ■  exhibits    is    always    sufficient    to 
render  its  adoption  advisable.     Every  exhibitor 
should  link  alter  his  fruits  directly  the  hi 
!'  i^es. — Ed.] 

Gros  Colmar  Grape  (see  Mr.  Clayton's 
r<  m. ii1  -a  p.  274). — We  should  hear  less  of  the 
poor  flavour  of  this  Grape  if  cultivators  ■•  uld 
.1..  it  a  longer  growing  season  and  afford  the 
vines  plenty  of  heat  and  air.  Some  twent  .  e.i  , 
back,  having  charge  of  a  vinery  planted  with 
this  variety,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  we  decided  to  start 
the  vines  six  weeks  earlier,  giving  them  mure 
heat  with  a  continual  circulation  of  air  in  the 
house.  The  result  was  almost  perfect  colour 
and  flavour.  That  well-known  expert,  the  late 
Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston,  tasting  a  sample  in 
November,  said  they  were  equal  to  Black 
Hambro.  The  paragraphs  in  the  Gard 
Chronicle  for  November  23,  1893;  January  14, 
1896;  and  February  13,  1897,  refer  to  these 
vines  and  Grapes.     John  Bite:,  Meaj 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  Cheshire. — ■ 
This  delightful  autumn  flowering  plant  has  suc- 
ceeded well  with  us  this  year.  Two  years  ago  we 
planted  four  dozen  bulbs,  which  flowered  very 
freely  last  year,  but  we  added  still  more  to  our 
stntl;  this  year.  The  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  the  spikes  being  from  2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  length,  and  carrying  from  six  to  eight 
perfectly-developed  blooms.  These  are  planted 
under  the  greenhouse  walls,  a  trench  being  taken 
out  18  inches  deep,  and  filled  with  equal  por- 
tions   of    good    fibrous    loam,    leafmoul  1,    and 
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sand,  the  bulbs  then  being  inserted  18  inches 
deep.  Here,  in  Cheshire,  we  are  very  much  ex- 
posed, which  necessitates  such  deep  planting. 
The  bulbs  were  surrounded  with  sand  and  cov- 
ered with  the  compost,  which  is  pressed  firmly 
around  them.  Eremurus  himalaicus  robustus 
does  equally  as  well  here.  This  year  the  plants 
had  spikes  10  feet  high.  These  are  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Amaryllis.  We  always  give  them 
a  good  mulching  of  litter  for  protection.  R. 
Richards,  The  Hermitage,  Holmes  Chapel. 

Late   Flowers  in  the  Rock-Garden. — In 

the  rock-garden  here  we  have  still  the  following 
plants  in  flower  :  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Saxifraga 
Fortunei,  Zauschneria  californica  splendens, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Oenothera  Youngii, 
Plumbago  Larpentae,  Schizostylis  coccinea, 
Mesembrvanthemums  in  variety,  Convolvulus 
cneorum,  Polygala  chamaebuxus  purpurea,  Cam- 
panula Portenschlagiana  major,  Sternbergia  lutea 
major,  Colchicum  autumnale  album,  fl.  pi., 
Eryngium  pandanifolium,  Metrosideros  floribunda 
(on  south  wall),  Solanum  crispum  and  Romneya 
Coulteri.  The  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Dahlias,  are  as  bright  as  ever.  If.  A.  Cooh, 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Natural  Variations  or  Gerbera 
Jamesoni. —  IF.  W.  is  much  to  be  thanked  for 
the  highly  interesting  information  conveyed  under 
the  above  heading  at  p.  288  of  issue  of  October  27. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while 
crosses  were  raised  within  the  species  G.  Jamesoni, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  there  was  also  a 
number  of  hybrids  raised  between  the  various 
varieties  of  G.  Jamesoni  and  the  quite  distinct 
species  G.  viridifolia.  The  introduction  of  this 
species  gave  freer  flowering  and  freer  growing 
habit  to  the  strain,  so  that  many  of  the  plants  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  are 
still  quite  different  from  anything  found  in  nature. 
Some  of  the  viridifolia  hybrids,  though  not  the 
most  gorgeous,  have  been  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive.    R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

Apple    Judging  at  the   Fruit   Show. — As 

one  of  the  judges  in  the  single  dish  classes  at  the 
late  Fruit  Show,  I  thank  D.  for  his  kindly  advice 
anent  the  method  of  awarding  the  prizes  (seep.  295). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  colleagues  and  myself  did 
collect  the  best  dishes  where  the  first  three  or  four 
were  close  in  point  of  merit,  but  in  all  cases  we  did 
not  leave  them  so  arranged,  but  returned  each  to 
its  original  position.  I  note  also  what  is  said  about 
the  fruits  of  Allington  Pippin  being  so  large.  They 
were  of  exceptional  size,  but  as  they  were  well 
coloured,  even,  clean  and  uniform  in  size, what  could 
the  judges  do  but  place  them  first?  If  they  were  too 
large  for  dessert,  why  is  Doyenne'  du  Cornice  Pear, 
or  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape  cultivated  as  large 
as  is  possible,  and  yet  admired  and  considered  to 
be  the  right  thing?     .V. 

American    Varieties   of   Carnations.— At 

the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  October  123,  an 
award  of  merit  was  given  for  a  Carnation  called 
St.  Louis,  which  I  am  firmlv  of  the  opinion 
is  none  other  than  the  new  American  variety 
Victory,  it  being  identical  in  colour  and  general 
build.  On  one  of  the  stands  I  noticed  a  variety 
labelled  Mr.  W.  I.  Omwake  ;  this,  I  believe,  is 
Rose  Enchantress,  and  sent  out  in  America  as 
such.  This  renaming  of  varieties  by  importers, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  will  lead  to  complica- 
tions. It  brought  much  trouble  years  ago ; 
for  instance,  Ethel  Croker  which  was_  re-named 
by  a  London  firm  Royalty,  Enchantress  re- 
christened  Fascinator,  and  several  other  in- 
stances I  could  quote.  Gardeners  do  not  want 
to  buy  the  same  variety  under  two  names. 
New    Yorker. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

October  23.— Present :  G.  Massee,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
C,  E.  Shea,  G.  Gordon,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  G.  S.  Saunders,  C.  H.  Hooper, 
H.  T.  Giissow,  W.  Cuthbertson,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
F.  J.  Baker,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  and  F.  J.  Chit- 
tenden (hon.  sec). 

Grit  in  Apples  and  Rears. — Rev.  Prof.  Hens- 
LOW  sent  the  following  additional  note  regard- 
ing this  subject,  which  had  been  adverted  to  at 
the  last  two  meetings,  together  with  the  fruit  of 


Pyrus  japonica  and  dried  slices  of  the  same. 
"  When  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pseudocarp  of 
Pyrus  japonica  contracts,  the  grit  stands  out 
conspicuously ;  it  is  thus  seen  to  form  a  rather 
compact  layer  surrounding  the  core  with  ten 
radiating  arms  extending  nearly  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fruit.  No  grit  occurs  in  the 
external  part  of  the  pseudocarp.  The  inference 
is  that  the  original  stone  is  still  represented,  but 
in  a  much  reduced  state,  and  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  dispersed  through  the  pseudocarp. 
The  numerous  ovules  in  two  rows  in  each  carpel 
are  worthy  of  note ;  they  are  reduced  to  two 
only  in  Apples  and  Pears."  The  members  of 
the  committee  thought  that  much  more  evidence 
would  have  to  be  brought  before  it  was  proved 
that  the  sclerenchymatous  tissue  belonging  to 
the  endocarp  could  be  diffused  through  an  axial 
structure  such  as  the  flesh  of  the  Pear. 

Galls  on  Birch. — Mr.  C.  H.  Hooper  showed 
galls  on  Birch  caused  by  the  gall  mite,  Erio- 
phyes  rudis.  The  buds  had  failed  to  develop 
properly,  and  the  trees  suffered  severely,  some- 
times dying  after  a  short  time,  particularly 
when  the  attack  on  the  tree  is  general.  The 
result  of  a  local  attack  is  often  the  formation  of 
the  well-known  "witches'  broom."  Trees 
locally  affected  often  live  for  many  years.  In 
one  case  mentioned,  a  large  "  witches'  broom  " 
had  been  known  upon  a  tree  for  forty  year;. 
The  mite  and  its  galls  have  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Giissow.  (See 
Naturwissensch,  Zeitschrift  fur  Land  und  Forst- 
wirtschaft  Heft  10,  October,  1906,  pp.  421-4:29. 
2  pi.  and  10  illus.  in  text.) 

Faseiation  in  Ophiopogon. — A  specimen  of 
Ophiopogon  spicatum  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  fasciated  at  the  apex  of  the  inflores- 
cence. 

Fruiting  of  Liliuni  candidum. — Mr.  Ctjth- 
bertson  showed  a  plant  with  fully  developed 
but  unripe  capsules,  one  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  that  had  so  developed  this  year  among 
about  two  hundred  plants.  The  fruiting  plants 
were  just  producing  leaves,  while  those  that 
had  not  fruited  had  produced  foliage  leaves 
several  weeks  ago.  There  had  been  no  difference 
noticed  among  the  flowers,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  possibly  the  fruiting  plants  belonged  to 
Lilium  peregrinum,  which  differs  from  L.  can- 
didum  in   the   narrower  perianth  segment-. 

Bi-coloured  Marrow. — Miss  Eddy,  of  Teign- 
mouth,  sent  a  small  Marrow,  the  upper  part  "f 
which  was  green,  the  lower  yellow.  All  the 
fruits  on  one  branch  of  the  Marrow  had  been  of 
this  character,  and  on  being  cooked  it  was 
found  that  the  green  part  tasted  more  like  a 
Pumpkin,  being  hard,  and  having  less  flavour 
than  the  MaTrow.  The  occurrence  of  these  bi- 
coloured  fruits  is  not  uncommon. 

Injury  to  Ferns. — An  example  of  Pteris  serru- 
lata,  one  of  some  hundreds,  was  received  from 
Chislehurst,  having  dark  brown  lines  running 
along  either  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  pinna\ 
Mr.  Saunders  will  report  upon  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Winebcrries  Dying. — Plants  of  Wineberry 
dying  were  received  from  Ranceby.  No  fungus 
or  insect  to  account  for  the  trouble  could  be 
found,  and  the  roots  were  very  thick  and  old. 
It  was  thought  the  plants  had  probably  remained 
in  one  place  for  too  long  a  period. 

Reputed  Wild  Dahlia. — Some  sprays  of  a  plant 
raised  from  seeds  from  America  sent  to  \li 
Murray  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  reputed 
to  be  those  of  the  wild  Dahlia,  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  who 
had  had  it  growing  outdoors  until  October  1, 
when  it  was  placed  in  a  tub  and  removed  under 
glass.  The  habit  of  the  plant  was  that  of  a 
Bidens.  It  had  attained  a  height  of  8  feet  to 
9  feet,  and  was  of  a  very  free  branching  habit. 
The  inflorescences,  however,  lacked  ray  florets, 
and  were  by  no  means  conspicuous.  The  seeds 
produced  were  like  those  of  the  Dahlia  in  most 
respects,  but  had  two  small  horns  on  each.  Dr. 
Rendle  will  report  upon  this  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Beetles  in  Beech. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  that 
the  beetles  in  the  Beech  wood  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  were  Sinodendron  cylindricum,  a 
species  nearly  allied  to  the  stag  beetle.  He 
considered  that  they  fed  in  dead  wood  usually, 
and   did  not   attack   healthy  trees. 

Diseased  Fruits,  c>Y. — Several  specimens  of 
diseased  Apples,  Pears,  Potatos,  &c,  were  re- 
ceived and  dealt  with. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 
FRUIT   CONFERENCE   AT   DUBLIN". 

October  24,  23. — As  supplementing  our  notes 
taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  Irish  Fruit  Show, 
held  in  Dublin,  and  published  in  our  last  issue, 
it  remains  to  be  said  that  a  conference  held  in 
connection  with  the  show  excited  much  interest. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Lord  Ardilaun,  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  commenting  on  the  importance 
of  fruit-growing  to  Ireland,  and  the  suitability 
of  the  country  for  its  practice.  Referring  to 
the  exhibits,  they  were  collectively,  in  his 
opinion,  superior  to  what  he  had  seen  the  pre- 
vious week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show 
in  England,  and  a  country  which  could  produce 
such  fruit  need  not  fear  foreign  competition. 
Mr.  Moore  then  read  his  paper,  dealing  with 
the  best  varieties  of  Apples,  and  enumerated  a 
selection  of  10  dessert  and  12  culinary  kinds, 
covering  the  season  from  July  to  May.  He 
stated  that,  whilst  his  list  excluded  some  old 
friends  of  proved  merit,  it  had  to  be  remem- 
bered that  growers  and  vendors  alike  suffered 
from  the  existence  of  too  many  sorts  ripening 
approximately  together.  This  led  to  ?n  ani- 
mated discussion,  old  growers  advocating  the 
claims  of  old  friends  excluded  from  the  list.  That 
a  plethora  of  sorts  handicaps  the  grower  for 
market,  however,  is  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  a  Dublin 
trader  told  the  writer  he  always  ordered  "  Ameri- 
cans," knowing  that  he  would  get  one  thing,  in 
preference  to  home  produce,  which  might  mean 
anything  save  one  variety  in  quantity. 

Insect  and  Fungous  Pests. 
Professor  Carpenter's  lecture  on  insect  pests, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  chiefly  dealt  with 
the  ravages  of  the  sawfly  caterpillar,  winter 
moth,  aphis,  and  scale,  and  the  means  of  coping 
with  them,  adverting  to  the  benefits  which  had 
accrued  in  America  from  the  co-operation  of 
cultivators  and  naturalists.  At  the  resumption 
of  the  conference  on  the  second  day  Professor 
Pethybridge,  by  the  aid  of  lantern  slides,  ex- 
posed the  doings  of  the  American  Gooseberry 
fungus,  Sphasrotheca  mors-uvae,  which,  although 
known  to  have  appeared  in  14  distinct  localities 
in  Ireland,  had  not,  so  far,  been  found  in 
England.  He  next  described  the  cause  and 
cure  of  Apple  canker.  A  graphic  description  of 
the  evils  of  bad  pruning,  with  the  necessity  of 
clean  cutting,  and  the  application  of  gas  tar 
to  the  wounds  in  order  to  exclude  fungoid 
germs,  with  some  practical  advice  by  Mr.  Ja'Mes 
1  Jaipur  on  preparing  and  packing  fruit  for 
market,  concluded  the  conference. 

Honorary"  Exhibits. 

Referring  to  exhibits  unnoticed  in  the  report 
in  last  week's  issue,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  exhibits  comprising  fruit,  foliage,  and  plants 
staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
and  Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  both  of  Dublin,  were 
each  awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal. 

In  the  vegetable  classes,  Colonel  the  Hon. 
F.  C.  Crichton,  and  John  Jameson,  Esq.,  were 
the  chief  winners  in  a  keen  competition,  which, 
however,  was  absent  in  the  Grape  classes,  where 
Sir  Ernest  Cochrane  (gr.  Mr.  Colgan)  had 
practically  his  own  way  with  well-finished, 
medium-sized  bunches. 

The  fruit-packing  classes  brought  forth  a 
spirited  contest.  For  one  dozen  dessert  Apples 
in  a  "flat,"  there  were  29  entries;  25  for  the 
two  dozen  class,  and  33  entries  for  the  two 
dozen  cooking  class.  Classes  for  14  barrels, 
15  half-bushel  cases,  and  smaller  exhibits,  exer- 
cised the  expert  called  in  to  judge  them  for  some 
time,  and  he  afterwards  impressed  on  those 
interested  the  principal  points  of  success  in 
marketing,  viz.,  grading,  quality,  and  condition 
of  fruit,  and  suitability  for  transit.  What  the 
uninitiated  observer  would  regaid  as  virtues  in 
packing,  that  is,  considerable  time  spent  over 
it,  with  the  too  liberal  use  of  fine  packing 
material,  were  described  as  vices  by  this  expert. 

As  no  entry  fees  were  charged  throughout 
this  exhibition,  which,  by  the  way,  was  visited 
by  the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  ex-Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Canada,  pessimists  predicted  that  a 
good  deal  of  inferior  stuff  would  be  staged. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  It  was  a  remarkable 
show,  and  should  do  much  to  encourage  Irish 
fruit  growers,  and  extend  the  industry  they  a.e 
engaged  in.     Erin. 
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HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

IN  THE  WORLD  OF  FERNS. 
On  Tuesday,  October  23,  the  usual  monthly 
dinner  of  this  Club  was  resumed  after  the 
autumnal  vacation,  and  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  subsequently  gave  a  lecture, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  nature  prints, 
on  the  marvels  of  Fern  life.  The  first  five  slides 
were  reproductions  of  the  beautiful  drawings 
with  which  Count  Suminski,  in  1848,  illustrated 
his  discovery  of  the  final  link  in  the  life  cycle  of 
normal  Ferns,  by  the  discovery  of  the  "  arche- 
gonia "  or  equivalent  of  the  female  part  of 
flowering  plants.  The  series  demonstrated  all 
the  stages  of  development  from  the  spore  to 
the  young  plant  in  the  clearest  manner. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  abnormal  modes  of  reproduction 
subsequently  discovered,  showing  that  every  one 
of  the  stages  in  the  normal  life  cycle  could  be 
suppressed  singly  or  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
yet  the  final  result  of  a  new  generation  be  se- 
cured. This  purely  technical  part  of  the  lec- 
ture was  merely  introductory  to  a  number  of 
beautiful  slides,  illustrating  the  marvellous  capa- 
bility of  Ferns  for  sporting  quite  suddenly  into 
different  types  from  the  parental  ones.  He 
proceeded  to  show  what  could  be  done,  and 
had  been  done,  by  profiting  by  the  known 
capacity  of  the  spores  of  such  finds  to  produce 
emphasised  types  on  similar  lines  :  a  fern,  for 
instance,  with  a  small  crest  or  tassel  at  all  tips, 
yielding  progeny  with  larger  ones,  and  s 
Especially  in  connection  with  Ferns  which  had 
sported  into  more  divided  ones  was  this  the 
case.  A  once  divided  or  pinnate  Fern,  for  in- 
stance, with  smooth  edges,  may  produce  a  sport 
with  saw-toothed  edges,  and  this  may  yield 
divided  or  bi-pinnate  seedlings,  or  even  tri- 
pinnate  ones  by  ^election.  Representations  of 
pedigree  Ferns  of  this  description  were  thrown 
on  the  screen,  demonstrating  that  even  in  one 
generation  an  immense  stride  may  be  effected 
in  this  direction,  and  that  even  two  distim  t 
sections,  tasselled  and  untasselled,  may  arise 
quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  a  single 
batch  of  sporelings.OMr.  Druery  then  displayed 
a  number  of  fine  nature  prints  of  the  most 
marked  wild  sports  selected  from  those  prepared 
and  issued  to  subscribers  by  the  late  Colom  1  A. 
M.  Jones,  of  Clifton,  one  of  the  chief  pioneers 
of  the  British  Fern  cult,  of  whom  but  verv  few 
now  survive,  but  to  whose  efforts  the  Fern-lov- 
ing world  will  be  ever  indebted.  It  is,  too,  on 
the  scientific  side  of  the  study  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  British  Ferns  and  their  students  for 
the  chief  discoveries  in  reproductive  phenomena, 
some  of  which  may  have  far-reaching  results 
when  the  full  reports  of  the  experiments  now  in 
progress  are  published  to  the  world.  The  dis- 
covered analogy  between  some  abnormally  re- 
productive Fern-cells  and  those  of  that  terrible 
scourge  cancer  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point, 
the  botanist  and  the  pathologist  thus  finding 
an  entirely  unexpected  link  which  may  quite 
possibly  give  a  clue  to  the  cure  of  that  dread 
disease,  and,  in  any  case,  furnishes  some  indi- 
cation of  its  nature.  A  discussion,  followed  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  concluded  the 
proceedings. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  29. — On  Monday  evening  last  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  above  Society  held 
a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bevan  presiding.  It  was  announced 
that  the  annual  dinner  was  definitely  fixed  for 
November  '27.  It  is  expected  that  the  president, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair,  and 
that  it  will  be  held  in  the  Venetian  Hall,  IIol- 
born  Restaurant.  Judges  for  the  November 
show  having  already  been  elected,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  nominate  them  to  the 
various  classes  appointed  by  the  schedule.  A 
question  arose  as  to  a  new  design  for  the 
Society's  certificate,  but  it  was  considered  too 
lat?  in  the  season  to  make  any  alteration  now, 
and  the  matter  will  stand  over  until  later.  An 
approximate  financial  statement  was  then  pre- 
sented by  the  secretary,  and  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  ensued  'upon  finance  generally. 
Among  other  matters  it  was  resolved  that  the 
proposed  issue  of  the  Society's  Yearbook  should 
proceed  without  delay.  A  sketch  of  the  Dean 
Memorial  medal  was  submitted,  and  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Witty,  sen  Thirty- 
two  new  members  were  elected. 


©fcttuarij. 


John  Shingler. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  nurserymen, 
Wolverhampton,  news  of  the  death  of  this  gar- 
dener at  the  age  of  86  years.  Deceased  was  a 
native  of  Oaken,  and  his  first  position  as  head 
gardener  was  under  the  late  Mr.  George  Ben- 
jamin Thorneycroft,  who  was  the  first  Mayor 
of  the  Borough  of  Wolverhampton.  He  subse- 
quently served  under  other  local  gentlemen, 
including  the  late  T.  P.  Lamb,  Colonel 
Thorneycroft,  Tettenhall  Towers,  Mr.  Sparrow, 
Graiseley,  Mr.  Fowkes,  Penn  Court,  and  Mr. 
John  Ward.  Deceased  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion seven  years  ago.  His  son,  Mr.  William 
Shingler,  is  a  gardener  in  the  district. 

Horace  Huntley.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  this  well-known  gardener,  and,  for 
several  years  past,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  to 
the  county  of  Dorset.  Deceased,  who  had  lately 
been  suffering  from  general  failure  of  health', 
passed  away  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  at  the  age 
of  70.  For  the  last  10  years  he  had  occupied  the 
position  of  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  and 
beside  serving  the  county  of  Dorset,  he  had 
previously  held  appointments  as  Instructor  in 
Horticulture  to  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cumberland  and  Huntingdonshire.  He  was 
gardener  at  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  for  23  years, 
and  he  was  also  at  Powis  Court,  Welshpool,  which 
establishment  he  left  when  he  commenced  the 
work  of  lecturing.  Deceased's  son,  Harry,  is  a 
representative  of  Messrs  W.  Cutbnsh  &  Sons.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  October  26,  al 
ington  St.  George  Churchyard. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

1'J  ICH  Bud-DROPPING. — I  thank  //.  I!'.  II'.  for 
his  reply  on  p.  28*.  respecting  the  dropping  of 
wood-buds.  The  trees  were  not  forced,  ripe 
Peach i ■  ;   required  here   until   the  latter 

part  of  July.     The  trees  were  tree  from 
and   aphis.     I   can't   understand  so   n 
buds  dropping  and  yet  not  3  per  cent,  of  tin 
buds.     Al  j  pa  t experience  has  been  quite  opposite 
to  this.     Surely  the  reason  H.  II'.  W.  gives  would 
cause  both  fruit  and  wood-buds  to  drop.     S.  T.  D. 

What  is  Meant  by  "An  Amateur."— The 
word  -amateur,"  I  think,  is  far  from  clearly 
understood.  I,  for  one,  always  understood  that 
an  amateur  meant  a  person  who  do< 
employ  a  gardener  regularly,  or  one  whi 
not  get  his  living  by  gardening,  or  sell  his 
produce  for  a  living.  I  find  this  is  not  -  I 
know  two  cases  in  point.  The  first  is 
a  winner  of  two  first  prizes  in  the  amateur 
class  at  one  of  the  leading  shows,  but  he 
sells  seeds,  buibs,  &c,  for  a  living.  The  other 
is  a  gentleman  showing  as  an  amateur ;  he,  too, 
was  amongst  the  prize-winners,  but  he  employs 
a  gardener  regularly.  Curious  to  sav,  these  two 
competitors  were  competing  in  the  "same  class. 
/.  S.  11.  [The  schedule  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  authority  in  each  instance,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  different  constructions  are.  placed 
upon  the  word  by  the  various  societies.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  "Rules  for 
Judging,"  states  that  "  the  term  amateur  is  here 
employed  in  its  broadest  sense,  i.e.,  in  contra- 
distinction to  nurseryman.  In  some  schedules 
the  word  is  used  more  strictly,  defining  an  ama- 
teur gardener  as  one  who  employs  no  professional 
help  whatever  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  in 
contra-distinction  to  an  amateur  owner  who  cul- 
tivates by  means  of  professional  gardeners  in  his 
employment.''  In  the  schedule  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  which  should  apply  to  your 
case,  it  states  that  "  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  compete  as  an  amateur  who  sells  plants, 
flowers  or  roots  ;  nor  any  person  in  the  employ 
of  a  nurseryman."— Ed. 1 


be  obtained  from  Mr.  H.  Kauffman,  Central 
Avenue,  Covent  Garden  Market.  Sec  current 
list  of  market  prices  in  this  issue.  ' 

Buacken  (Pteris  aquilina)  ;  A  Young  Gardener : 
Bracken  may  be  increased  either  from  spores, 
borne  on  the  fertile  fronds,  or  from  rhizomes.  If 
the  latter  means  be  resorted  to,  it  is  better  to  take 
rhizomes,  or  under-ground  stems  from  the 
open  ground  in  late  winter  or  spring,  and  establish 
them  in  pots  in  an  unheated  frame.  When 
lished  they  should  be  planted  where  they  are  re- 
quired. Bracken  is  very  difficult  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  by  planting  the  rhizomes 
without  establishing  them  first  as  advised.  The 
Oak  is  Quercus  coccinea,  and  the  acorns  are 
abortive. 

Climbing  French  Beans;  II".  .!.  7*.  Seeds  of 
these  may  be  sown  at  the  present  time  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  A  suitable  atmo- 
spheric temperature  is  60p,  which  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  10°  higher  with  sun  heat.  Sow 
the  seeds  thickly,  and  when  the  plants  are  well 
through  the  soil  thin  them  out  to  G  inches  apart. 
A  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  red  spider.  The  variety  that 
most  freely  sets  its  flowers  is  Princess  of  Wales. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Address:  C.  T.  D.  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  York. 

Avocado  Pear  :  F.  H.  This  fruit  is  seldom  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  although  it  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  botanical  gardens,  such  as  that  at  Kew. 
The  fruits  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  and  may 


Fig.  124. — geaster   michelianus. 

Correction:  In  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke 
on  Apricots  on  p.  288,  col.  2,  under  "  Stocks," 
the  fourth  word  in  second  line  should  read 
"  Brussels"  not  "  Mussel." 

Currant-bud  Gall  Mite  :  Ribis.  Judging  from 
the  description  contained  in  your  letter,  we  fear 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  except 
dig  up  the  plants  and  burn  them.  If  your  gar- 
den is  a  small  one,  and  surrounded  by  cottagers' 
gardens  which  also  contain  bushes  affected  with 
"big  bud,"  the  chances  are  that  fresh  stock 
would  be  likely  to  become  contaminated.  If 
you  decide  to  get  fresh  stock,  you  had  better 
select  the  variety  Boskoop  Giant,  and  spra 
bushes  frequently  and  thoroughly  with  soft  soap 
and  quassia  in  water. 

Dendrobium  undulatum:  A.  M.  D.  This  spe- 
cies produces  upright  spikes  of  whitish,  brown- 
tinted  flowers.  We  do  not  know  where  you 
could  find  a  figure  in  a  work  easy  of  access. 

Fungus:  R.P.B.  Geaster  .Michelianus,  see  fig. 
124. 

Gourds:  C.  IV.  J.,  Dover.  The  plant  shown  in 
photo  A,  is  that  of  Cucurbita  ficifolia,  and  that 
in  photo  B,  the  bottle  Gourd,  an  elongated  form 
of  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
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Fungus  in  Lawn  :  II.  D.  W.  The  fungus  is  the 
Champignon,  Marasmius  oreades,  an  edible,  and 
highly-prized  Mushroom.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  fork  out  the  mycelium  (the  white  thread- 
like growths  of  the  fungus)  as  far  as  is  possible, 
and,  after  an  application  of  fresh  soil,  to  sow 
some  grass  seeds.     See  fig.  125. 

Ivy-Leaved  Pelargoniums  :  H.  R.  You  may 
apply  a  little  extra  warmth  from  March  on- 
wards, but  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  the  chief 
essentials.  Any  straggling  or  runaway  shoots 
may  be  stopped  up  to  the  end  of  April  and  all 
flowers  removed  until  that  period.  Madame 
Crousse  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts  for 
baskets.  Mrs.  C.  Banks  is  a  white  variety  of 
the  same  habit  of  growth.  Baden  Powell  is  of 
blush  mauve  colour,  and  very  free  in  flowering. 
Mrs.  Hawley  is  deeper  in  colour  than  Souvenir 
de  Chas.  Turner,  and  is  one  of  the  best.  Galilee 
is  another  variety  which  is  extensively  grown, 
and  may  be  recommended  as  very  free  in 
flowering. 

Marguerites  :  H.  R.  The  variety  most  generally 
grown  for  market  is  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
variety  Halleri  maxima.  The  ordinary  type  of 
C.  frutescens  has  glaucous,  finely-cut  foliage 
and  there  is  a  variety  with  smaller  flowers  and 
very  finely-cut  foliage  of  a  bluish  grey  tint 
named  C.  frutescens  tripinnatifida  glaucescens, 
but  this  is  not  much  grown  at  the  present  time. 
The  best  yellow  variety  is  Etoile  d'Or.  We  have 
had  no  experience  in  raising  them  from  seeds, 
but  it  is  probable  seedlings  would  exhibit  varia- 
tions. 

Mi  ntbretias  :  H.  W.  P.  The  bulbs  are  quite 
free  from  injury  caused  by  fungi  or  bacteria. 
The  cause  of  failure  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.— We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
E.H.R.  Apple  Blue  Pearmain .—  /.  1 .11'.  1, 
Sheppard's  Fame  ;  2,  Reinette  de  Canada. — 
II.  A.  M.  1,  Alfriston  ;  2,  Allen's  Everlasting  ; 
3,  Fearn's  Pippin  —7?.  Blake.  1,  Welford  Park 
Nonsuch  ;  2,  Gipsy  King  ;  3,  Golden  Noble  ;  4, 
Beurrti  Ranee. — M .  C.  1,  Basiner  ;  2,  Ribston 
Pearmain  (not  to  be  confused  with  Ribston 
Pippin);  3,  Small's  Admirable  ;  4,  Warner's 
King;  5,  Hawthornden  ;  C,  King  of  the  Pippins. 
—W.H.E.  1,  Beurre  Diel;  2,  Winter  Nelis  ; 
3,  Beurre  Sterckmans  ;  4,  Josephine  de  Malines  ; 

5,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  6,  Comte  de  Lamy. — 
H.  Nixon.  1,  Malster ;  2,  Lord  Grosvenor ; 
3,  Small's  Admirable;  4,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling;  5,  Pine  Golden  Pippin;  6,  Winter 
Greening. — W .  Done.  Lemon  Pippin. — Interested. 
No.  1  was  much  over-ripe,  it  resembled  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel.  You  should  have 
given  your  name  and  address,  not  necessarily 
for  publication. 

Names  of  Plants;  H.  B.  1,  Aster  Novi  Belgii 
Robert  Parker  ;  2,  A.  N.  B.  Purity  ;  3,  A.  Nova; 
Anglian  rubra  ;  4,  A.  vimineus  variety  ;  5, 
Solidago  serotina  ;  6,  Kelianthus  decapetalus. — 
/.  M.  1,  Aster  Novi  Belgii  Purity;  2,  A. 
vimineus;  3,  A.  diffusus  orientalis. — It'. T.Y.Z. 
Euonymus  europaeus  (Spindle  tree — British). — 
H.  II.  1,  Tibouchina  semidecandra  (Pleroma 
macranthum  of  gardens)  ;    2,  Arbutus   Unedo  ; 

3,  Passiflora  racemosa  (P.  princeps  of  gardens) ; 

4,  Grifnniahyacinthina  ;  S,  Agathea  CEelestis. — 
II'.  II.  1,  Aster  vimineus;  2,  A.  ericoides  Clio; 
3,  A.  diffusus   horizontalis  ;    4,   A.  turbinellus  ; 

6,  A.  cordifolius  major  ;  6,  A.  Novas  Angliae 
roseus.  Our  correspondent  should  have  sent 
larger  specimens,  the  tips  of  the  flowering  stems 
are  not  usually  sufficient.  —  IK.  L.,  Reading.  1, 
Gymnogramma  (Dictyogramma)  japonica ;  2, 
Adiantum  Waltoni;  3,  A.  Pacotii;  4,  A.cuneatum; 

5,  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps. — J.  A.  B.  1,  Cattleya 
labiata  ;  2,  Oncidium  cheirophorum  ;  3,  O.  can- 
didum,  often  called  Palumbina  Candida ;  4, 
Octomeria   diaphana ;    5,    Catasetum   tabulare  ; 

6,  Cochlioda  vulcanica. — F.  A.  P.    1,  Catasetum 


barbatum ;  2,  Gomesa  recurva ;  3,  Miltonia 
Regnelli ;  4,  Stenoglottis  longifolia.—  if.  N.H. 
Saccolabium  bigibbum,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  5,767. — F.  H.  Justicia  carnea. — 
II'.  A'.  II.  The  Osmanthus  is  O.  ilicifolius,  a 
form  of  O.  Aquifolium.  The  Abelia  in  flower  is 
A.  floribunda,  and  the  other  A.  triflora.  The 
flowers  you  send  are  a  proof  of  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  weather. 


the  system  is  best,  but  unless  enforced  on  judges, 
they  seldom  adopt  it.  At  Reading  the  practice 
is  made  compulsory,  so  far  as  vegetables  are 
concerned,  and  the  points  awarded  to  each  dish 
are  published.  In  this  case  the  "  Rules  for 
Judging  "  basis  is  adopted. 
Seedless  Grapes  :  A  uthor.Yes,  the  Black  Monukka 
Grape  is  usually  seedless,  so  are  the  Sultanas 
which    come   into    the    market.      The    seedless 


Fig.  125. — the  champignon:  marasmius  oreades. 


Point  Judging  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  : 
T.  S.  II'.  M.  The  only  recognised  basis  for 
judging  these  products  by  points  at  exhibitions 
is  found  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
"  Rules  for  Judging,"  a  copy  of  which  can  be 


Fig, 
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12G. — the  truffle  : 
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TUBER    /EST1VUM. 


obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  by  enclosing 
a  postal  order  for  Is.  6d.,  or  our  publisher  could 
supply  it.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  points  laid 
down  in  these  rules  that  collections  of  fruit  are 
judged  at  Shrewsbury,  and  probably  at  some 
other  exhibitions  where  "  pointing  "  is  the  rule 
in  making  the  awards,  and  the  respective  num- 
bers of  points  are  published.  Vegetables  are  not 
judged  by  points  at  Shrewsbury  such  a  system 
being  in  their  case  not  insisted  upon.     Generally 


Orange  is  probably  the  result  of  improper  fer- 
tilisation. The  Apple  blossoms  are  fertilised  by 
the  agencies  of  insects,  and  wind. 

Truffles  :  T.  Z.  They  are  found  wild,  generally 
beneath  the  shade  of  Beech  trees.  The 
plantations  of  Beech  trees  on  Salisbury 
Plain  are  especially  productive  of  Truffles. 
Truffle  hunters  employ  dogs,  and  occasionally 
pigs,  to  locate  the  plants.  The  commonest  spe- 
cies met  with  in  our  markets  is  Tuber  aestivum, 
illustrated  at  fig.  12C.  The  plant  known  as  the 
Pignut,  or  Earthnut,  has  no  relation  whatever 
with  these  esculents. 

Vines  :  H .  S.  The  condition  is  due  to  the  wood 
having  first  received  injury,  and  subsequently 
irritation  has  been  set  up  by  mites  or  other 
means  which  has  caused  hypertrophy  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tissues. 

Violets  :  H.  R.  It  is  certainly  advisable  to  plant 
from  the  runners  in  the  spring,  and  destroy 
the  old  plants  after  the  runners  have  become 
well  established.  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  most 
popular  large,  single  blue  variety,  and  is  sweet 
scented.  La  France  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  are 
also  fine  varieties  that  produce  large  flowers. 
White  Czar  is  an  excellent  white  variety  when 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  inclined  to  revert  to  the 
purple-blue,  and  sometimes  it  is  only  tinted  with 
blue.  The  flowers  of  Rawson's  White  have 
generally  a  pink  tinge.  The  blue  Violets  seen 
during  the  summer,  which  are  scentless,  are  of 
a  variety  of  Viola  cornuta  or  a  nearly  allied 
species.  Thanks  for  9d.  sent  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  The  other  question  will  be 
answered  next  week. 

Communications  Received. — F.  A.  A.  (the  shilling  shall  1'C 
given  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund)— F.  II.,  West  Dul- 
wich— G.  S.  IC,  Cork— J.  O'B.— E.  VV.  P.— W.  S.  I... 
Manila— L.  G.-H.  Dujardin— T.  H.  Elliott-G.  F.,  Canada 
A.  O.— Jno.  Blakey  and  N.  J.  H.  &  Sons  (both  next  0 
F.  M.— Nat.  Rose  Soc— VV.  G.  S.— W.  and  N.— S.  13.  and 
Sons— G.  P.  2s.  for  Orphan  Fund,  thanks— G.  M.  D.— 
J.  W.  K.— A.  M.— A.  G.— Ross— D.  and  S.— F.  A.  L.— 
C.  B.— J.J.— A.  B.— J.  M.— W.  C.  and  Sons— A.  C.  H.— 
H.  R.-W.  P.— F.  M.— F.  W.  Seers-W.  H.  D.-C.  R.— 
T.  H.  S.-F.  B.-F.  J.  B. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GOOSEBERRY- 
MILDEW    DISCOVERED    IN 
ENGLAND. 

IN  the  course  of  a  recent  article  dealing 
with  the  outbreaks  of  the  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  in  Sweden  during 
1905-6,  of  which  I  gave  a  translation  in  last 
week's  issue  of  this  journal,  Professor  J. 
Eriksson  called  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  Ribes  aureum,  the  stock  used  in  the 
raising  of  standard  Gooseberry  bushes,  is 
very  subject  to  the  disease. 

Immediately  on  receiving  Professor  Eriks- 
son's article,  I  began  making  enquiries  at 
English  nurseries  concerning  the  trade  in 
imported  plants  of  Ribes  aureum,  and  I  learnt 
that  not  only  are  unworked  plants  of  Ribes 
aureum  imported  from  the  Continent,  but 
also  standard  Gooseberry  bushes  on  this 
stock.  Subsequently  I  visited  several  nur- 
series. 1  have  now  to  report  that  in  one  nur- 
sery 1  discovered  the  winter  stage  of  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  on  the  young 
wood  of  a  number  of  standard  Gooseberry 
bushes  on  R.  annum  stock.  These  standards 
li.nl  lately  been  imported  from  the  Continent. 
In  the  nursery  where  the  disease  occurred 
there  were  large  plots  of  ordinary  Goose- 
berry  bushes,  but  I  was  not  able  to  detect 
that   the  mildew  had   spread  to  these.     The 


owner  of  the  nursery,  on  being  informed  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  mildew,  and  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  disease,  at  once  volun- 
teered  to  burn  all  the  standards,  and  pro- 
mised, should  the  disease  appear  next  spring 
on  other  Gooseberry  bushes,  to  carry  out  the 
strictest  possible  preventive  measures. 

In  face  of  the  recent  articles  which  I  have 
published  on  the  subject,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  seriousness  of  tin-  pre- 
sent stale  ol  affairs  now  that  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  in  England  is  known. 
All  associations  and  societies  of  nurserymen 
and  gardeners  should  at  once  wain  their 
members  of  the  possibility  of  already  har- 
bouring the  pest  in  their  nurseries  or  gar- 
dens on  recently  imported  standard  <  muse- 
berry  bushes.  Much  good  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  if  each  nurseryman  or  garden'  i  on 
discovering  any  trace  of  the  disease  will  im- 
mediately burn  all  the  affected  bushes.  But 
it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done 
throughout  the  country;  the  smaller  firms  of 
nurserymen  and  many  gardeners,  who  belong 
to  no  association  or  society,  will  receive  no 
warning  of  the  danger,  and  the  disease 
spreading  from  infected  imported  plants  will 
speedily  invade  the  commercial  Gooseberry 
plantations  of  our  country,  as  it  has  done  in 
Inland  and  on  the  Continent.  Legislation 
alone  can  deal  with  the  danger  at  its  source. 
The  trade  in  standard  Gooseberry  bushes  is 
unimportant  and  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  interests  connected  with  commercial 
plantations  of  Gooseberry  bushes  and  their 
cultivation  in  private  gardens,  and  the  tem- 
poi  ary  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Ribes  ' 
aureum,  as  well  as  the  European  Gooseberry, 
is  necessary. 

I  am  still  investigating  the  subject  of  the 
importation  of  Ribes  aureum  and  standard 
Gooseberry  bushes,  and  trying  to  ascertain 
exactly  to  what  extent  diseased  plants  have 
been  sent  over  from  the  Continent.  So  far, 
the  results  obtained  allow  one  to  hope  that 
but  little  disi  ase  has  been  imported  up  to  the 
present,  and  with  the  whole  winter  before  us 
to  work  in— for  the  fungus  will  remain  dor- 
mant until  next  spring — there  is  still  every 
reason  i"  believe  that  the  pest  may  be  suc- 
cessfully foughl  ii  ih1'  necessary  assistance 
be  given  by  the  authorities.  But  the  fact 
must  not  lie  lost  sight  of  thai  until  preven- 
tive Iegislalive  measures  are  taken,  diseased 
bushes  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  be 
imported  from  Continental  nurseries. 

The  facts  show  us  that  we  are  now  at  the 
vi  i  \  beginning  of  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  this  country.  The  authorities  have  waited 
until  the  disease  has  appeared,  although  they 
were  warned  on  the  first  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  in 
1900-1905  that  the  disease  must  invade  Eng- 
land if  nothing  were  done.  So  far,  perhaps, 
our  commercial  plantations  are  still  free  from 
the  disease ;  the  authorities  have  one  more 
chance — and  the  last. 

In  my  article  last  week  I  enumerated  the 
protective  measures  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  at  once.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  disease  flourishes  on  R.  aureum,  and 
on  standards  mi  this  stock,  and  that  diseased 
standards  have  already  been  imported,  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should,  in  the  first 
place,  exclude  further  danger  from  this 
source  bv  the  temporary  prohibition  of  the 
importation    of    R.    aureum;    and,    secondly, 


that  the  work  of  extirpating  the  disease, 
wherever  it  has  found  its  way  into  nurseries, 
should  be  proceeded  with  energetically. 

1  have  examples  of  the  mildew  (poisoned, 
and  therefore  harmless)  which  I  should  be 
pli  ased  to  lend  for  educational  purposes  to 
any  nurserymen's  or  fruit-growers'  associa- 
tion, or  to  send  to  any  private  individual.  A 
description,  with  illustrations,  of  (lie  fungus 
will  be  found  in  my  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  (vols.  xxv. 
and  xxvii.).  Any  Gooseberry  shoots  sus- 
pi  1  1 1  d  ol  being  diseased  can  be  sent  to  me  for 
ction.  li.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  Hon.- 
F.R.H.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,    Wye,   Kent. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS   AT  WARRINGTON. 

It  may  be  that  many  Southerners  who  know 
the  chemicalised  atmosphere  of  Runcorn  and 
its  vicinity  will  smile  and  say,  "  I  should  think 
there  are  none  by  now"  ;  but  if  they  will  go  to 
Wilderspool,  just  south  of  the  town,  they  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  both  by  the  plants  and  the 
welcome  extended  to  them  by  their  owner, 
William  Bolton,  Esq.,  the  popular  Mayor  of 
Warrington  for  probably  the  fourth  year  in 
succession. 

To  compare  the  growth  of  the  Orchids  here 
now,  as  compared  to  what  it  was  three  years 
ago,  is  to  compare  immensity  to  nothing,  so 
great  has  the  improvement  become  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  energetic 
chief,  Mr.  Jvain.  Natural  conditions  are  here 
seen  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  artificiality 
of  any  sort  is  taken  the  least  advantage  of  in 
this  establishment.  The  houses,  and  heating 
apparatus,  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the 
result  is  eminently  good.  I  must  admit  that 
I  was  surprised  at  the  great  change  in  the 
plants. 

There  is  one  cardinal  difference  now  as  com- 
pared to  then,  and  this  will  appear  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  my  statement  regarding  artifi- 
ciality; it  is  that  most  of  the  plants  then 
hanging  on  the  glass  roofs,  even  the  Odonto- 
glossums, are  all  standing  on  the  stages,  these 
being  lower  than  in  any  establishment  I  have 
seen.  Speaking  of  all  the  plants  generally,  I 
may  say  they  are  growing  like  weeds,  and  par- 
ticularising, I  wish  to  commend  the  details  of  the 
Odontoglossum  growing  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  who  specialise  in  this  geuns, 
which  has  now  "  par  excellence  "  become  the 
most  highly  valued  of  all  genera  of  Orchids. 

Wilderspool  is  somewhat  peculiarly  situated  ; 
the  south  end  of  the  garden  borders  on  the 
Manchester  Canal,  and  to  the  north  a  short  dis- 
tance is  the  River  Mersey.  Readers  must  judge 
whether  exhalations  from  these  two  well-known 
"pure  water"  ways  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  the  plants  that  are  so  happy  in  this 
flat  place ;  for  if  they  have,  that  is  the  only  kind 
of  "feeding"  they  get,  for  no  two  men  can  be 
more  "  down  on "  manuring  Orchids  than  are 
Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Kain,  who  give  the  plants 
nothing  but  rain  water,  unless  they  have  to  put 
up  with  waterworks  water  for  a  short  space 
now  and  then. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses  are  somewhat 
unique,  as  the  following  description  will  pruvu 
You  enter  a  central  corridor  70  feet  long  1'  I 
feet  wide  and  9  feet  high,  which  runs  north  and 
south.  Running  east  and  west  of  it  are  four 
pairs  of  span  roof  houses  55  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high  to  the  ridge  inside,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  3  feet  ;  the  ends  are  all  free, 
there  being  no  doors  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  there  is  one  house  (which  is  equal  to 
one  of  the  pairs)  having  no  door  opposite  the 
end   of   the   corridor. 

The  ventilation  of  these  houses  is  remarkable, 
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for  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  none  at  all, 
as  there  are  neither  top  lights  nor  side  wall  ven- 
tilators to  open  at  all.  The  ventilation  is  gained 
by  a  few  panes  of  glass  being  open  at  the  ends 
and  the  use  of  only  two  doors  from  the  corridor 


then.     You  do  not   need  to  look  at   them  more 
than  once"  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  new  treat- 
ment, under  which  they  are  all  going  the  same 
way,   viz.,   from  little  plants  into  big  ones. 
The  largest  crispums  and  "  luteos  "  are  a  sight 


FlG.    127. — WASHINGTONIA    SONORAE  (PALM),  YUCCA    ELEGANTISSIMA,   TRELEESIANA,    flC. 

(For  text  see  page  319.1 


into  the  spaces  between  the  houses,  but  there 
are  no  doors  from  the  corridor  into  the  houses 
themselves  to  control  the  admission  of  air  if  the 
"space"  doors  are  opened.  These  "space  " 
doors  do  not  allow  of  much  ventilation,  being 
only  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  corridor, 
not  opposite  each  other,  but  if  opened  for  any 
cause,  of  course,  there  is  an  inlet  of  air,  but 
this  is  not  the  usual  course  practised  for  venti- 
lating purposes. 

The  heating  is  also  remarkable,  being  one 
8-inch  pipe  under  each  side  stage,  a  thing 
I  have  never  before  seen  in  any  Orchid-growing 
establishment.  The  stages  are  3  feet  9  inches  wide 
and  only  2  feet  from  the  ground,  which  has  no- 
thing of  any  sort  on  it ;  it  is  bare,  to  exhale  any- 
thing which  Nature  may  have  put  into  it  or 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  stages. 

The  plants  stand  directly  on  the  slate  stages, 
which  are  covered  1  to  2  inches  deep  in  cinders 
crushed  to  the  size  of  large  peas  or  beans.  The 
side  walls  of  the  house  are  3  feet  high,  and  are 
1  foot  above  the  stage  level.  From  that  height 
the  roof  runs  to  the  ridge.  The  shading  is  one 
ordinary  lath  blind,  and  the  hot  water  has  this 
year  been  in  disuse  from  May  to  the  end  of 
September.  Tanks,  as  usual,  are  "under  the 
stages,  and  small  iron  cisterns  placed  along 
the  paths  to  dip  the  can  into  complete  this  most 
successful  group  of  houses. 

The  potting  compost  user!  is  Oak  leaves  and 
sphagnum  in  equal  parts  ;  the  leaves  are  gathered 
in  autumn  from  the  woods  and  kept  in  the  open 
under  a  little  shed  ;  they  are  used  after  rubbing 
through  a  half-inch  sieve.  To  this  mixture  is 
added  about  one-sixth  silver  sand,  and  into  that 
the  plant  with  no  drainage  of  either  crocks 
or  rhizomes. 

Out  of  that  compost  come  plants  that  are 
as  good  as  man  can  wish  for,  and  into  the  pot 
go  the  roots  in  great  quantity  and  in  quality, 
such  as  no  man  can  wish  for  better. 

There  are  some  80,000  Odontoglossums,  and 
in  some  of  the  houses  are  a  few  of  the  old 
regime  still  hanging  up  on  the  roof  in  the  moss 
(alone)   tjiat   used   to  be  the   order  of  the   day 


to  see,  immense  growths  coming  up  every- 
where and  double  breaks  in  quantity.  To  par- 
ticularise them  would  be  a  positive  labour  ;  I 
measured    one    luteo-purpureum    growth    of    2} 


Mention  must  be  made  of  the  fine  varieties  as 
well  as  the  fine  growths,  and  among  the  cris- 
pums are  Capartianum,  Massangeanum,  Marine, 
Lucieni,  Lindeni,  Raymond  Crawshay.  puncta- 
tum  violaceum,  Queen  Victoria,  Jeannette, 
Starlight,  and  Queen  of  the  Earth.  Fine  Adri- 
anaes  are  numerous,  as  also  are  Wilckeanums, 
including  Stevensii,  under  its  second  name  of 
crispum  Alpha  (kept  on  it  to  mark  its  originl. 

Garden  hybrids  are  seen  by  the  hundred,  and 
rapid  propagation  of  these  is  being  practised, 
for  it  is  found  that  they  are  in  increasing  de- 
mand annually,  and  Mr.  Bolton  is  not  afraid 
of  their  value  falling  to  "bed-rock  level"  us 
some  people  fear  they  will.  Of  course,  as  is  well 
known,  these  garden  hybrids  grow  themselves, 
but  they  do  not  always  succeed  in  dividing 
themselves,  so  that  each  plant  makes  two  of  the 
same  size,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case  here. 

The  change  in  the  quality  of  the  growth  is  or.e 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  I  have  seen  in 
Orchid  culture  in  so  short  a  time,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues upon  its  present  lines  (I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not)  "Wilderspool  will  be  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  North. 

Passing  on  to  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  here  the 
same  remark  applies,  rampant  growth  all  round, 
in  species  and  hybrids  alike.  All  those  usually, 
grown  are  to  be  seen  here,  as  well  as  many  fine 
forms  of  each. 

It  is  not  my  usual  custom  to  dilate  upon  a 
Cypripedium,  but  I  must  give  a  note  respecting 
them  whilst  here.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  insigne  and  bellatulum  sections  do  well  at 
Wilderspool,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  known  how 
well.  The  question  is,  could  they  do  better? 
Of  insigne  Sanderae  there  are  some  500  plants, 
many  dozens  of  them  being  in  8  to  10-inch  pots, 
and  with  a  dozen  growths  or  more.  They  grow 
like  Tradescantia,  under  a  damp  stage,  and  it 
is  no  trouble  to  propagate  them  as  fast  as  may 
be  desired.  When  in  bloom  this  house  will  be  an 
extraordinary  sight  indeed,  and  well  worth  a 
journey  to  see  them  alone.  C.  Fairieanum  is 
here  in  hundreds,  and  at  present  seems  to  J  ike 


Fig.  128. 


-WASHINGTONIA  KOBUSTA,    AGAVE    MEXICANA,    FRANSONIANA,  HAYNII,    MULTIFLORA, 
VICTORIA   REGINA,   YUCCA  VOMERINSIS    X,   ETC.     (For  text  see  page  319.) 


inches  wide  at  base  and  18  inches  high,  and  the 
bulb  had  only  just  begun  to  form.  Of  these 
there  are  30  plants  in  8  to  12-inch  pots,  a  couple 
of  which  have  three  heads.  Large  crispum 
plants  are  here   by  hundreds. 


a  coolish  treatment,  but  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  prove  its  needs;  and  varieties  of 
this  "long  lost"  plant  will  now  be  rapidly 
forthcoming,  and  doubtless  the  "  albino " 
variety  will  in  due  time  appear.  De  B.  Crawshay. 
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FlG.  129. — AGAVE  SCHIDIGERA  IN  FLOWER  TO  THE  LEFT,  OPONTIA  MAXIMA,  O.   CAMANCHICA, 

IN  THE  CENTRE,  PILOCEREUS  SENILIS  TO  THE  RIGHT.  TOGETHER  WITH    AGAVE 

COCCINEA,  ATROVIRENS,  YUCCA  ROSTRATA,  WHIPPLEI,  GLAUCA,  ETC. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  GARDEN  NEAR  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

One  of  the  few  amateurs  and  lovers  of 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  is  Mr.  Gennaro 
Uasertano,  of  San  Giorgio  a  Cremano,  who  has 
in  his  splendid  garden  a  fine  collection  of  the 
•choicest  open  air  plants.  Two  years  ago  the 
first  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted,  and  they 
are  in  as  good  a  state  as  Mount  Vesuvius  has 
permitted.  We  can  plant  here  only  small  young 
trees  which  become  acclimatised  in  this  arid  vol- 
canic soil ;  very  many  were  lost  this  spring,  when 
the  ashes  rose  to  a  depth  of  20  to  25  centimetres 
(8  to  10  inches).  All  the  small  shrubs  and 
perennials  planted  during  the  winter  and  before 
the  eruption  died  in  consequence  of  the  acid 
fumes,  and  the  roots  were  baked  ;  but  the  love 
of  flowers  never  dies,  and  now  the  owner  is 
"beginning  to  replace  his  losses.  Succulents  and 
l'alms  are  his  favourites.  All  plants  which  do 
here  in  the  open  we  have  in  larger  or  smaller 
specimens — Washingtonia  filifera,  robusta, 
Snnorae,  and  the  new  W.  Purpusii.  Of  W. 
1  ae  there  are  six  large  seven-year-old  plants 
doing  very  well.  W.  Sonorae  is  a  nobler  and 
more  elegant  Palm  than  robusta  (fig.  127).  Of  the 
■other  Palm-,  Erythea  or  Brahea  Roezlii  has  sil- 
very leaves,  but  it  is  a  very  slow  grower. 
Jubaea  spectabilis  is  also  one  of  the  finest 
Palms  when  in  good  condition.  There  are  two 
1  specimens  here  of  Phoenix — a  very  large 
•collection  of  species,  one  with  an  enormous 
trunk.  Among  small  plants  is  the  very  rare  Nan- 
norhops  Ritchieana,  which  grows  very  slowly. 
•Of  Cocos  australis  there  is  a  fine  specimen. 
Cordyline  indivisa,  Sprenger's  Hybrid  Vuccas, 
Strelitzia  Regina  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
among  the  border  plants  ar^  new  varieties  of 
hybrid  Gazanias.  In  the  spring  and  summer  dur- 
ing the  flowering  time  the  effect  is  delightful. 
The  lawn  is  composed  of  Lippia  repens  or  Za- 
jpania  repens,  one  of  the  best  creeping  plants  for 
hot  and  dry  places  ;  during  the  summer  it  is 
•covered  with  very  pretty  pinkish  flowers.  It  is 
impossible  to  grow  grass  satisfactorily.  The 
other  photos  show  rockeries  of  lava  from 
lava  thrown  up  in  1872.  Between  these 
Tocks  are  planted  succulents,  Yucca,  Phormium, 
and  Washingtonia  Sonorae.  In  the  spring  bul- 
lous plants — Tulips,  a  complete  collection  of 
<he  fine  wild  Italian  Tulips  ;    Fransoniana,   ne- 


glecta  praecox,  Didieri,  Sommieri,  and  others  ; 
Iris  Susiana  and  other  Oncocyclus  varieties,  ana 
many  other  plants.  In  the  summer  Helian.the. 
mums,  Arctotis,  Statice,  Gypsophila,  Thymes, 
and  other  rock  plants  do  well,  and  during  the 
summer  they  are  never  watered  except  from  the 


sky.  You  can  distinguish  Agave  mexicana,  A. 
Franscniana,  stenophylla,  atrovirens,  multiflora 
(fig.  128),  and  the  noble  A.  Victoria  Regina; 
Aloe  vulgaris.  Many  of  the  little  rock 
plants  were  damaged  by  the  ashes,  but 
are  now  replaced,  and  next  season  will 
do  well.  Another  succulent  group  is  com- 
posed also  of  Agaves,  but  the  specialities  are 
a  complete  collection  of  Yuccas — the  true  species 
including  valida,  macrocarpa,  baccata,  ngida, 
rostrata,  Whipplei,  and  glauca.  Fine  specimens 
of  Pilocereus  senilis  X  Dautwitzii  are  only 
planted  out  during  the  fine  season ;  dur- 
ing the  winter  they  are  kept  in  a  small 
house  containing  succulents,  including  Phyllo- 
cactus  and  Epiphyllum  and  other  Cactaceae. 
The  large  Opuntia  is  maxima;  of  this  there 
are  a  great  many  sorts.  These  two  succulents 
between  the  rocks  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
the  visitors  (fig.  129).  Conifers  are  also  present 
in  many  species  ;   Pinus  halepensis,  Laricio  var. 

1  alabrica,  maritima,  insignis,  one  of  the  finest 
and  fastest  growers ;  canariensis,  with  leaves 
that  are  blue  in  the  spring ;  Montezuma;, 
Strobus,  Sabiniana,  Massoniana,  and  others. 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  a  very  fast  grower,  has 
sViot  up  in  two  years  to  a  height  of  more  than 

2  metres ;  pygrriaea,  guadeloupensis,  Cedrus,  a 
fine  collection  of  Abies,  including  sibirica,  Pln- 
sapo,   nobilis,    lasiocarpa,   pungens   glauca    and 

nana.  The  last  two  planted  in  the  spring 
have  not  suffered  from  the  fall  of  ashes,  and 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  do  well  ;  and  also 
Abies  balsamea,  Menziesii,  Biota,  Sciadopitis, 
Prumnopitis  elegans,  Podocarpus,  and  others. 
Bamboos  are  also  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Especially  fine  are  B.  mitis  (edulis),  Thamno. 
calamus  Falconeri,  Bambusa  unica,  B.  Alphonse 
Karr,  heterocycla,  and  others  planted  two  years 
ago.  As  to  trees  and  shrubs,  there  are 
Salix    Safsaf,    a    large    specimen    with    weeping 


Fig.  130.— 
Consequences 
of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in 
April,  1906: 
the  upper  illus- 
tration shows 
a  tree  of  Pinus 
Pinea  uprooted 
by  the  flow  of 
lava ;  the  lower 
one  shows  the 
depth  of  the 
ashes  in  the 
streets  of  a 
t  0  wn  near 
Naples. 
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branches ;  Acacias,  Amelanchier  asiaticn, 
Japanese  Oaks,  dentata,  serrata,  and  the  laurel- 
like  evergreen  glauca  and  laevigata.  The  first 
is  a  very  fine  tree,  especially  in  spring  ;  the 
young  shoots  are  very  bright  red.  Japanese 
Cherries  have  flowered  well,  as  have  all  the 
Japanese  shrubs.  Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis, 
Desmodium  tiliaefolium,  Buddleia  Veitchiana 
are  in  flower  the  whole  summer  and  autumn. 
Lippia  asperifolia  and  the  new  Vitex  Negundo 
and  varieties,  Indigofera  atropurpurea,  Dosua, 
and  Bungeana  are  the  best  summer  shrubs.  Of 
perennials  there  is  a  good  border,  with  Ger- 
beras  in  large  clumps,  Romneya,  Campanulas, 
Gaillardias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  others.  But 
never  is  the  border  so  fine  as  are  those  represen- 
tatives which  I  see  sometimes  illustrated  in 
your  columns,  for  here  the  flowering  time  is  dif- 
ferent to  that  in  the  north,  and  we  plant  more 
annuals  for  the  sake  of  an  effect.  I  hope  to 
send  you  next  year  other  photos  of  our  plants  if 
Mount  Vesuvius  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
William  Mitllir.  [Other  photographs  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Sprenger  show  the  depth  of  the  ashes  in 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  a  tree  of  Pinus 
Pinea  uprooted  by  the  lava.  The  tree  served 
as  the  turning  point  to  the  flow  of  lava. — Ed.] 


COLONIAL    NOTE. 


PRETORIA. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Brown  recently  calling 
attention  to  Haplocarpha  scaposain  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  but  is  so  common 
here  in  Pretoria  that  it  is  usually  ignored.  In  the 
Transvaal  it  is  widely  distributed,  growing  in 
heavy,  black,  clay-loam  in  "vleis,"  i.e.,  alluvial 
valley  lands  which  become  almost  boggy  in  our 
summer  rains,  but  dry  out  completely  in  winter. 
During  winter  the  plant  remains  quite  dormant  in 
the  dry  soil,  not  even  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen. 

Spring  flowers  are  now  coming  out — Cyrtanthi, 
Vellozias,  pink  Indigoferas,  yellow  Gnidia,  blue 
Pentanisia,  and  gay  Liliaceae  and  Amaryllids  of 
many  sorts.  The  Aloes  are  over,  and  so  are  the 
Scarlet  Erythrinas,  which  have  made  the  kopjes 
so  showy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
but  the  beautiful  white  Dombeya  densiflora  still 
persists. 

Remarkably  good  rains  have  fallen  generally 
over  the  Transvaal,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  good  agricultural  season  at  last,  after  three 
years  of  such  drought  as  appears  to  have  been 
almost  unknown  before.  /.  Burtt-Davy,  Pretoria. 
October. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  UNDERCLIFF 
GARDEN. 
Last  year  I  contributed  notes  to  this  journal 
on  the  very  interesting  garden  at  Belvedere,  St. 
Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  M. 
'-iwytherne-Williams,  and  this  year  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  again  visit  it  towards  the 
end  of  June.  The  garden,  which  faces  south, 
overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  entirely  protected  on  the  north 
by  the  high  cliffs  immediately  behind,  was  a 
blaze  of  colour  with  Mesembryanthemums 
which  grow  and  flower  as  well  here  as  they  do 
at  the  Isles  of  Scilly  and  at  Abbotsbury.  Num- 
bers of  succulents,  growing  in  the  fissures  of 
the  outcrops  of  rock  that  here  and  there  broke 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  showed  evidence  of  being 
perfectly  at  home,  and  I  noticed  amongst  others 
Aloe  arborea,  A.  serra,  Agave  Victoria  Regina, 
Apicra  pentagona,  Cereus  niger,  C.  peruvianus, 
C.  phceniceus,  C.  flagelliformis,  C.  lampro- 
chlorus,  Echinocereus  viridiflorus,  in  flower, 
Echinopsis  Eyresii,  in  bloom,  E.  multiplex,  E. 
Pentlandi,  Maximiliana.  E.  Zuccariniana,  in 
flower,  Oasteria  verrucosa,  blooming,  Haworthia 

rctata,    Mamillaria   centricirrha,    M.    missou- 

,   Opuntia  humilis,  O.  cylindrica,  O.  Sal- 


miana,   O.   arborescens,   O.   glauca,   in  bud,   O. 
microdasys,  O.  monocantha,  O.  Rafinesquii,  O. 
xanthostema  rosea  and  Sempervivum  anomalum. 
In   another   portion   of  the   garden  were   a   fine 
flowering    plant    of    Kniphofia    Northiae    and    a 
small  specimen  of  Yucca  elephantipes,   said   to 
attain   a  height  of  40   feet.     Among  the  shrubs 
and  plants  in   bloom  were  Abutilon  vitifolium, 
Audibertia  grandiflora,   Chorizema  Lowii,  Bou- 
vaidia    triphylla,     a    sheet     of     scarlet,     Bletia 
hyacinthina,    Brodiaea    laxa,    Cestrum    elegans, 
Buddleia      Colvilei,      Eriostemon      densifolium, 
Convolvulus     mauritanicus,     Cypella     Herbert), 
Cinerarias  that  had  been  out  three  years  a  mass 
of    bloom,    Dyckya    longiflora,    Gazania    nivea, 
Gilia      pungens,      Gerbera      Jamesoni,      Ixias, 
Jamesia   americana,    Libonia   floribunda,    grow- 
ing  in   front   of   a   rock,    Megacaryon   orientale, 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius,      Pimelea      Hendersoni,      bearing      pink 
flowers,  Pancratium  illyricum  with  numbers  of 
self-sown    seedlings    springing    up    around    the 
parent  plants,   Rhabdothamnus   Solandri,     with 
red   flowers,    Rehmannia     angulata,     Salpichroa 
rhomboidea,   Sphaeralcea  Munroana,  covering  a 
space   10   feet   square,    and   a   sheet  of   soft   red 
blossom,  Solanum  crispum,   S.  aviculare,  Lava- 
tera       assurgentiflora,       Sparmannia       africana 
Sutherlandia    frutescens,     scarlet     with    bloom, 
Senecio  sagittifolia,  Trichonema  Clusiana,   Tri- 
tonia  crocata,  and  the  South  African  Tulbaghia 
violacea.      Anacampseros    rubens    was    in   bud, 
as   was   the   rare   South  African   Bowkeria   tri- 
phylla,  the   largest   specimen   of  which   was    11! 
feet  in  height.   The  fine  Salvia   dichroa,  from  the 
Atlas   mountains,   was   past   its   best.       A  little 
later     Limoniastrum     Ouyonianum,     from     the 
neighbourhood     of     Biskra,     flowered,     as     did 
Fuchsia    syringaeflora,    from   Mexico,    of    which 
there   is   a   fine   specimen.        Cantua   dependens 
flowered   well   earlier   in   the   year.        Lagunaria 
Patersoni,    a    rare    shrub   from    Norfolk    Island, 
which     bears     large     white     flowers     about     3 
inches  across,   with  petals  very  firm  in  texture, 
as     in     a     Camellia,     of     which     there     is     a 
specimen   7   feet   in   height,    covered   with   buds 
and  Albuca   Nelsoni  was   showing  bloom.        In 
July    Kunzea    peduncularis,    5    feet    in    height, 
bore     its     bottle-brush-like     flowers.       Among 
other    noteworthy    plants    were    Aberia    eaffra, 
Acantholimon    venustum,     Agathosma     rugosa, 
Aristaea  Ecklonis,  and  the  allied  Witsenia  corym- 
bosa,    the    Chilian    Aristotelia    Maqui,    Aspara- 
gus   Sprengeri,    perfectly    happy    in    the   open, 
Buddleia    asiatica,    Calophaca    Wolgarica,    the 
red-flowered      climber      Camptosema      rubicun- 
dum,   from   Brazil,    Callitris   cupressoides,   Cas- 
tanopsis  chrysophylla,  Callistemon  salignus,  C. 
lanceolata,     Chironia    ixifera,     the    rare     Cros- 
sosoma     californicum,     Daphniphyllum     hima- 
layense,     several     species     of     Dianella,     from 
Australia,     Dioclea     glycinoides,     Diosma    vul- 
garis      var.       gracilis,       Diospyros       costata, 
Drimys    Winteri,    Distylium    racemosum,    bear- 
ing   scarlet    flowers,     Echium    simplex,     Eeijoa 
Sellowiana,     Freylinia     cestroides,     5     feet     in 
height,  which  has  not  as  yet  flowered,  Gordonia 
lasianthus,     Hakea    eucalyptoides,     H.     suaveo- 
lens,  8  feet  in  height,  the  South  African  Honey- 
suckle, Halleria  lucida,  Hovenia  dulcis,  Illicium 
religiosum,  Incarvillea  compacta,  I.  variabilis,  I. 
Olgae,       Jaborosa       integrifolia,        Kalosanthes 
coccinea,  Littoma  modesta,  Lycium  europaeum, 
the        Cape        Silver        Tree,        Leucadendron 
argenteum,     a     small     specimen,     Leptodermis 
lanceolata,   Meliosma  myriantha,  Myrsine  semi- 
serrata,  Origanum  sipyleum,  Osteomeles  anthyl- 
lidifolia,    Ostryop.,:s    Davidiana    [?],    6    feet    in 
height,    a    shrub    bearing     yellow     flowers    like 
those  of  an   Hypericum,  as  large   as  florins,   at 
the  extreme    end    of    the    branches    before  the 
leaves  expand,  very  rare,  Pterocarya  sorbifolia, 
Plumbago   capensis,   Reevesia  thyrsoidea,    Rho- 
dodendron Dalhousiae,  the  new  Sophora  flaves- 
cens,    Strophanthus   capensis,    I  ngnadia     speci- 
osa,    and   Westringia   rosmarinifolia.        Even   in 
Cornwall    the    collection    of    rare    and    tender 
plants  named  would  be  hard  to  beat,  but  there 


is  probably  but  little  difference  between  the  cli- 
mate in  the  southern  part  of  that  county  and 
along  the  Undercliff,  and  certainly  the  excellent 
health  of  the  great  majority  of  the  specimens 
indicates  that  they  are  perfectly  happy  in  their 
surroundings.  The  attractions  of  the  garden 
are  much  heightened  by  a  clear  stream  that  runs 
through  its  entire  length.  In  a  shady  spot, 
hard  by  a  little  fall,  a  plant  of  the  Elks-horn 
Fern,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  has  been  out  four 
years  and  is  doing  well,  and  not  far  distant  a 
fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  msigne,  generally 
cultivated  under  glass,  grows  and  flowers  free- 
ly. Lower  down  the  garden  the  Table  Moun- 
tain Orchid,  Disa  grandiflora,  is  planted  in  o 
moist  spot  by  the  stream-side,  though  as  yet 
it  is  too  early  to  say  if  this  enterprising  at 
tempt — probably  the  first  to  grow  the  Disa  in 
the  open  air  in  England — is  likely  to  succeed. 
Cape  bulbs  thrive  splendidly  in  this  garden, 
Freesias  propagating  themselves  by  self-sown 
seed,  and  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  Ixias,  Tritoniasj 
Brunsvigias,  hybrid  Hippeastrums,  Ismenes, 
and  Cyrtanthi  finding  a  congenial  home,  while 
in  the  early  autumn  the  Nerines  flower  profuse- 
ly. In  the  spring  a  gently  sloping  bank  is 
covered  with  flowers  of  Cyclamen  persicum.  In 
these  notes  probably  not  a  quarter  of  the  plants 
grown  in  this  interesting  garden  are  specified, 
for  they  are  merely  intended  as  supplementary 
to  the  article  that  appeared  on  July  15th,  1905. 
S.   W.  Fitzhcrbcrt. 


KEW  NOTES. 


THE     VICTORIA     REGIA     AT      KEW. 

After  comparative  failure  at  Kew  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  this  plant  is  again  flourishing  in 
the  Royal  gardens.  At  the  time  of  writing 
(September  16),  it  has  eleven  fully-developed 
leaves,  and  numerous  younger  ones,  in  various 
stages  of  development.  The  largest  leaf  is  7 
feet  n  .^-.ches  in  diameter,  and  the  up-turned 
margin  is  more  than  5  inches  in  height.  In 
most  of  the  fully-developed  leaves,  the  diameter 
varies  from  6  feet  3  inches  to  7  feet.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foliage,  numerous  flowers  are  pre- 
sent in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  tiny  buds  to 
those  fully  opened. 

lror  several  years  past,  shortly  after  the  young 
plants  were  placed  in  the  large  water-tank  in 
House  No.  1,  they  were  attacked  by  a  disease. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  was  the  pres- 
ence on  the  leaf  of  numerous  small  patches  of 
a  dull  green  colour,  and  these  formed  into  holes 
and  in  a  few  days  spread  in  all  directions, 
until  the  whole  of  the  leaf  was  more  or  less, 
decayed.  The  young  leaves  were  first  attacked 
when  they  were  about  half  developed,  and  whtn 
once  the  fungus  was  inside  the  tissue,  it  spread 
with  great  rapidity. 

On   submitting  specimens  to   Mr.   Massee,   he 
reported  that   "  the  disease  was  due  to  a  para- 
sitic fungus  called  Pythium  de  Baryanum,  and 
that  the  aquatic  habitat  and  high  temperature  of 
the    surroundings   proved   highly   favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  fungus  by  the  asexual 
mode  of  reproduction,  innumerable  zoosporangia 
being  produced,  also  large  quantities  of  gonidia 
that  closely  resembled  oogonia,  but  differed  in 
being  asexual  and  in  germinating  at  once.  These 
oospores   were   subjected   to   various   tests   with 
solutions   of   permanganate  of   potash   (Condy's 
fluid),  by  which  it  was  proved  that  a  three  per 
cent,    solution  caused   their  death."      However, 
as  the  tank  in  which  the  Lily  was  grown  also 
contained   a   number  of  other  aquatic   and   b   - 
plants,  and  numerous  gold  fish,  caution  in  the 
use  of  this  chemical  was  necessary.     The  tank- 
was    therefore    impregnated    with    solution 
varying  strength  of  the  permanganate,   ami.   in 
addition,   the   leaves  of  the   Lily  were   sponged 
almost  daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  the 
substance.      These   efforts   resulted  in   checking 
the   disease   to   a   considerable   extent,   and   the 
plant  improved  somewhat,  but  the  approach  "I 
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■winter  put  an  end  to  the  experiment.  It  was 
thought  from  these  results  that  little  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  young 
plant  free  from  the  disease  the  following  season, 
but,  to  the  dismay  of  everyone  concerned,  it 
appeared  the  next  year  during  the  month  of 
May  with  renewed  vigour,  and,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  greatly  disfigured  the  plant.  Every 
means  were  taken  to  again  check  the  disease. 
The  same  process  of  the  previous  season's  treat- 
ment with  Condy's  fluid  was  again  gone 
through,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
of  the  atmosphere  was  raised  and  alter  a  tune 
lowered,  but,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
disease  continued  to  manifest  itself.  For  three 
years  this  failure  continued,  until,  in  the  spring 
pi  I  he  present  year,  it  was  determined  to  place 
the  new  plant  in  the  tank  in  House  No.  15 
(which  was  originally  built  for  accommodating 
the     Victoria     regia),      and     to     transfer      the 


three  weeks.  In  this  last  pan  it  should  remain 
until  ready  for  transplanting  into  its  permanent 
quarters,  which  should  consist  of  a  large  tank, 
preferably  a  circular  one,  provided  with  a  set 
of  hot-water  pipes  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  about  8U'J.  A  good 
supply  of  clean  water  is  a  necessity,  as  is  also 
an  efficient  overflow.  At  Kew  the  overflow  goes 
to  replenish  a  large  pond  near  by,  and  hence 
serves  a  double  purpose.  The  depth  in  the 
centre  of  the  tank  should  be  4  feet,  gradually 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  sides,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  2  feet  in  depth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tank,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  large 
bed  of  soil  in  which  to  grow  the  Lily.  This 
may  be  made  by  building  a  wall  of  turves  in 
the  form  of  a  circle  or  square  to  a  height  of 
3  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  5  feet,  and 
filling  in  the  middle  with  good  turfy  loam  mixed 
with  about  one-third  its  bulk  of  cow  manure.    If 


best  house  for  their  culture  is  a  span-roofed 
structure,  fit'ted  with  both  top  and  side  ventila- 
tors and  with  glass  sides  to  within  3  feet  of  the 
ground  level,  the  bottom  being  of  brickwork. 
The  atmospheric  temperature  during  the  grow- 
ing season  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
70°  during  the  night  time,  rising  to  80°  by  day, 
and,  with  sun  heat,  to  90°.  A  maximum  amount 
of  ventilation  is  essential  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months.     C.  P.  Raffill. 

FUNKIA  LANCIFOLIA  VAR.  TARDIFLORA. 
It  is  now  about  10  years  since  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  sent  specimens  of 
this  Funkia  to  Kew.  The  plant  differs  in 
a  variety  of  characters  from  the  type  species. 
Its  time  of  flowering  is  October,  while  that  of 
F.  lancifolia  is  July,  and  its  leaves  have  a  more 
leathery  appearance  than  the  latter,  and  the 
petioles   are   shorter,    giving   the   plant   a   com- 


FlG.  131. — THE   VICTORIA    REGIA    FLOWERING    IN    THE    OLD    NYMPHjEA-HOUSE    AT   KEW. 


Xvmphaeas  to  the  Victoria  tank.  The  result  has 
been  entirely  successful;  the  Victoria  regia  was 
never  finer  at  Kew  than  at  present,  while  the 
Nymphaeas  have  also  proved  a  success  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  are  apparently  immune  to  the 
attacks   of   the   Pvthium. 

I  append  a  few  notes  on  the  culture  of  the 
Vit  t  aria  regia.  The  plant  is  raised  annually 
from  seeds,  which  soon  lose  their  vitality  if 
allowed  to  remain  dry  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  The  seed  are  therefore  best  kept  in  small 
bottles  of  water.  They  should  be  sown  singly 
in  small  pots  in  February  or  March,  and  be 
plunged  in  a  tank,  the  water  of  which  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  80u  F.,  at  which  degree  of 
warmth  the  young  plants  thrive  best  in  their 
early  stages.  The  young  seedlings  appear  in  a 
few  days,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  more 
will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  a  6-inch  pan  and 
again  into  a  12-inch  pan  in  another  fortnight  or 


it  is  intended  to  permanently  occupy  the  tank 
with  this  Lily,  it  is  preferable  to  build  a  brick 
wall  as  a  receptacle  in  which  to  hold  the  soil, 
the  sides  being  perforated  with  holes  at  regular 
intervals  in  order  to  allow  a  free  access  of  the 
water  on  all  sides.  If  built  to  a  height  of 
3  feet,  this  height  will  allow  a  foot  of  water 
above  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  this  quantity 
is  ample. 

The  young  Victoria  regias  should  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  be 
kept  at  about  S0°,  when  it  may,  with  advantage, 
be  gradually  lowered  to  70°  or  thereabouts.  I 
mention  this  because  at  Kew  we  found  the  plant 
this  summer  thrived  best  when  kept  at  this 
temperature,  and  the  water,  even  on  hot  days, 
has  rarely  been  above  721-'. 

As  the  Victoria  is  a  sun-loving  plant, 
it    should   receive   all   the   light   possible.     The 


pact  appearance.  The  light  purple  or  lilac 
flowers  are  more  numerous,  averaging  from  20 
to  30  on  each  raceme,  while  on  very  vigorous 
racemes   there   are    sometimes    as   many   as   40. 

For  growing  in  a  small  bed  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  as  a  patch  on  the  front  of  the  her- 
baceous border,  or  as  an  edging  to  a  shrubbery 
border,  the  plant  is  equally  useful.  Moreover, 
it  thrives  well,  for  at  the  present  time  the  plants 
in  a  small  round  bed  near  the  Victoria  Gate 
(always  a  dry  position,  and  especially  so  during 
the  past  summer)  are  covered  with  racemes  of 
flowers,  although  in  close  proximity  to  an  Oak 
tree.  ' 

Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
roots,  but  if  flowering  plants  are  desired  the 
following  year  the  operation  must  not  be  severe. 

This  plint  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  pot 
plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  will 
flower  at  a  season  when  greenhouse  flowers 
are  none  too  plentiful. 
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PLANT    NOTES. 


MARANTAS. 

There  are  some  30  or  40  varieties  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  easily-managed,  moisture-loving  stove 
genus  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  as  com- 
pared with  the  half-dozen  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  English  hothouses  some  30  years  ago, 
and  which  consisted,  among  others,  of  M. 
zebrina,  M.  regalis,  and  M.  lineata  rosea.  The 
plants  arc  generally  of  moderate  growth,  and  are 
propagated  easily  by  division  of  the  crowns. 
The  divisions  should  be  potted  singly  into  3- 
inch  or  4J-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
portions.  The  pots  should  be  provided  with  ample 
drainage,  and  the  potting  medium  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand  added,  this  being  made  moderately 
firm  in  potting.  Afford  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  shade  the  plants  from  sun- 
shine for  a  few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  until  the  roots  have  pushed  into  the  new 
soil,  when  the  shading  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Maranta  will  succeed  under  the  conditions 
of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature  usually 
afforded  to  ordinary  stove  plants,  namely,  a 
minimum  night  temperature  of  from  55  to  60 
degrees,  according  as  the  weather  is  cold  or 
warm,  during  the  winter  months,  with  a  rise  of 
5  degrees  in  the  springtime,  allowing  the  ther- 
mometer to  register  5  degrees  higher  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  rising  10 
degrees  to  15  degrees  with  sunshine  (when  op- 
portunity offers)  during  the  first  three  months  in 
the  year.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  lightly 
overhead  with  clean,  tepid  water  in  the  after- 
noons of  bright,  sunny  days.  In  April  and  the 
five  following  months  a  good  growing  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained,  and  the  plants 
and  house  generally  should  be  well  damped 
early  on  bright  mornings,  and  again  at  clos- 
ing time,  which  should  range  from  2.30  p.m.  in 
March  to  4.30  p.m.  during  July  and  August. 
When  the  thermometer  registers  from  75  degrees 
to  80  degrees  in  the  morning  fresh  air  should 
be  admitted,  afterwards  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing the  amount  given,  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  thermometer,  until  the  ventilators  are 
finally  closed  for  the  day. 

The  following  brief  list  and  description  of  the 
more  useful  varieties  of  the  Maranta  may  prove 
useful  to  cultivators: — M.  argentea,  leaves 
large,  oblong,  of  a  silvery-grey  colour,  and 
marked  with  narrow  lines  of  green  ;  M.  fasciata, 
leaves  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  ground  colour 
bright  green  relieved  by  broad  bands  of  white  ; 
M.  illustris,  leaves  bright  pea-green,  streaked 
with  deeper  green,  and  blotched  with  white  ;  M. 
illustris  roseo-picta,  leaves  like  those  of  the 
type,  but  marked  with  rose  ;  M.  lineata  rosea, 
ovate-lanceolate,  bright  green  leaves,  with  rose- 
i  nl' inred  lines  running  from  mid-rib  to  margin, 
the  undersurface  being  purple  ;  M.  major  is  a 
plant  of  graceful  habit,  2  to  3J  feet  high,  leaves 
4  to  9  inches  in  length,  of  varying  shades  of 
green,  a  useful  and  effective  decorative  plant  ; 
M.  regalis,  having  leaves  of  a  dark  olive- 
green  ground,  with  pink  stripes  i  M.  Veitchii, 
with  leaves  over  1  foot  in  length  and  6  inches 
in  width,  colour  a  rich  glossy  green,  and 
marked  on  either  side  of  the  mid-rib  with  cres- 
cent-shaped blotches  of  yellowish  green,  pur- 
plish on  the  under  side,  a  very  handsome 
variety ;  M.  vittata,  with  light  green  leaves 
marked  with  transverse  bars  of  white  ;  M. 
zebrina,  an  old  and  favourite  species,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  light  velvety-green  barred 
with  i hi rplish -green  on  the  upper  surface,  dull 
ourplish-green  on  the  under  surface.     //.  II'.  II'. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Gartenkultur  Bodenheizung   Klima-ver- 
besserung    (Horticulture,   warming    of    the 
soil,  and  improvement  of  climate). 
We  have  received  from  the  Forcing  Gardeners' 
Company,  at  Grunewald,  Berlin,  a  pamphlet  of 
13  pages  dealing  with  a  patented  method  of  for- 
warding  and   protecting   the    growth   of    garden 
plants,   both   culinary   and   ornamental,   the   in- 
ventor of  the  system  being  Dr.  II.  Mehner.    The 
idea  of  conveying  warmth  to  the  soil  in  which 
plants  are  growing  is  not  new,  trade  and  private 
gardeners  in  our  own  country,  France,  and  Italy 
having  had  some  methods  of  imparting  warmth 
to  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  vines,  &c,  for 


many  years.  The  only  novel  point  is  the  use  of 
steam  in  underground  drainpipes,  in  conjunction 
or  otherwise  with  some  kind  of  covering  for  the 
plants.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  that  attention 
of  our  cultivators  who  may  be  resident  in  the 
outskirts  of  manufacturing  towns,  where  waste 
steam  may  be  easily  obtainable  free  of  cost,  or 
at  a  small  rental.  There  are  numerous  crops 
mentioned  by  the  author  which  can  be  for- 
warded to  a  great  extent  by  the  system,  besides 
the  few  that  are  mentioned.  Practically  we 
have  an  extension  of  the  spring  at  the  beginning 
and  protection  from  frosts,  so  injurious  to  early 
crops,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  as 
well  as  from  the  early  autumn  frosts,  which 
often  bring  ruin  to  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  whilst  these  are  still  in  growth  and 
beauty,  as  cultivators  only  too  well  know  to 
their  cost.  The  method  is  particularly  applicable 
to  early  Carrots,  Spinach,  Kohlrabi,  Peas, 
Beans,  lettuces,  Endives,  and  Radishes,  in 
early  spring;  to  Cucumbers  (out-of-doors  sorts), 
Tomatos,  and  Cauliflowers  ;  and  in  autumn  and 
winter  to  Spinach,  Parsley,  Chives,  potherbs, 
salads,  Kohlrabi,  and  Cauliflowers.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  inventor  to  carry  out  experiments  with 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Narcissus,  Lilac, 
&c,  on  a  large  scale.  As  overhead  protection 
and  for  side  walls  cheap  sackcloth  is  recom- 
mended. There  are  likewise  Strawberries, 
Roses,  and  many  other  kinds  of  plants  which 
require  protection  in  the  spring  ;  and  in  autumn 
Tomatos,  late  French"  Beans,  Asters,  Dahlias 
which  can  be  protected  from  cold.  What  this 
woulii  mean  to  the  commercial  gardener  is  very 
considerable  in  the  matter  of  income.  Appended 
are  an  outline  plan  of  the  system  as  arranged  to 
be  carried  out  at  the  Dahlem  Horticultural 
School,  and  a  table  giving  the  names  of  varieties 
of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowering 
plants,  times  of  sowing,  and  vegetation  planting, 
taking  the  crops,  vegetative  warmth,  growing 
warmth,  and  the  kind  of  covering  employed. 
There  are  striking  illustrations  from  photographs 
of  various  crops  on  warmed  and  unwarmed  plots 
of  ground.  The  pamphlet  is  obtainable  from  the 
Verlag  dtr  Treibgartnereigesellschaft,  Grunewald- 
Berlin,  Auerbach  Strassc  iq.    F.  M. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Winter  Spinach. — Keep  the  ground  between 
the  lines  quite  free  from  weeds.  Winter 
Spinach  seldom  makes  too  much  growth,  and  it 
requires  all  the  care  possible  to  maintain  a 
regular  supply.  So  far  this  season  it  has  done 
well,  but  the  advent  of  severe  weather  may  alter 
matters,  especially  after  so  much  rain,  which  has 
caused  the  growth  to  be  very  soft.  New  Zealand 
Spinach  should  always  be  grown  as  a  substi- 
tute when  the  ordinary  variety  fails.  The  New 
Zealand  type  has  a  sus|m  ion  of  bitterness,  but 
this  can  be  overcome  in  the  cooking  if  care  is 
taken. 

i  'ilery. — All  but  the  latest  batch  should  by 
this  time  have  received  its  final  earthing-up. 
There  will  be  but  little  growth  from  now  on- 
ward, and  the  final  earthing-up  will  act  as  a 
protection  from  frosts.  This  last  application  of 
soil  should  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  with  suf- 
ficient slant  that  rains  will  run  off  quickly,  other- 
wise an  excessive  rainfall  might  cause  the  plants 
to  decay  in  the  centre. 

Mushrooms. — The  crops  from  the  fields  being 
exhausted,  the  indoor  crops  will  need  attention 
if  they  are  to  yield  a  constant  supply.  Main- 
tain a  succession  of  beds  as  far  as  possible. 
After  the  recent  heavy  rains  the  horse  droppings 
will  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition  for  making 
the  beds,  unless  the  precaution  was  taken  to  col 
lect  them  daily,  which  is  the  best  practice  at  all 
times.  Syringe  the  walls  daily,  especially  when 
fire  heat  is  employed,  and  maintain  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  at  57°,  or  at  the  most  60°. 
Asparagus  will  now  force  easily,  either  in 
heated  frames  from  hotbeds,  or  grown  on  a 
bed  in  the  Melon  or  Cucumber  pit.  Lift  home- 
grown plants  and  rest  them  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore furring.  All  ripened  growth  on  the  open 
beds  should  be  cut  oft  and  burned,  and  the  beds 
cleaned  and  made  neat  for  the  winter.  Many 
make  a  practice  "I  heavily  coating  the  beds 
with  low  dung^  This,  I  think,  is  the  wrong 
time    to    apply    such    a    top    dressing,    as    the 


manurial  properties  would  be  much  better  made 
use  of  by  the  plants  when  in  full  growth  during 
the  summer.  Such  heavy  dressings  on  heavv  sol 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  if  any  top-dress- 
ing be  given  at  the  present  time,  it  should  be  of 
a  lighter  material,  such  as  horse  droppings  and 
leaves,  thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass  through  it, 
and  the  beds  in  consequence  will  be  kept 
warmer  and  the  growth  in  spring  commence 
earlier. 

Onions  in  store. — Examine  these  frequently  and 
remove  any  decaying  bulbs.  If  they  are  s'tored 
thickly,  turn  them  over  and  allow  plenty  of  air 
to  circulate  continually  amongst  them. 

Trenching. — The  recent  wet  weather  has  put  a 
stop  to  this  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  trench  land 
in  a  state  of  soddenness,  more  especially  if  it  is  ol 
a  heavy  nature,  as  the  "  spits  "  in  spring  harden 
like  bricks,  and  are  never  so  easily  brought 
down  into  condition  that  affords  a  good  rooting 
medium.  When  the  soil  and  weather  are  suit- 
able, get  as  much  of  this  work  carried  out  as 
possible  at  this  season.  There  are  manv  gardens 
where  the  young  lads  never  get  an  opportunity 
of  learning  how  to  handle  a  spade.  No  finer 
chance  can  be  given  them  of  doing  so  than  by 
allowing  them  to  do  a  little  trenching.  It  will 
show  them  the  necessity  for  deep  cultivation. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees.— -The  planting  of  these 
trees  should  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  ground  may  not  require  draining.  Most 
gardens  are  already  well  drained,  and  some  sites 
do  not  require  so  much  draining  as  others,  but 
the  matter  should  be  given  attention.  The  ground 
should  be  afforded  some  fresh  loam,  chopped  up 
rather  roughly.  Employ  all  the  fibrous  portion 
for  putting  at  the  base,  and  use  the  finer  soil 
for  working  in  amongst  the  roots.  The  soil 
in  which  the  trees  are  planted  should  be  made 
good,  for  at  least  two  feet  deep.  A  few  half-inch 
bones  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  but 
quickly  decomposing  manures  should  be  avoided 
at  the  time  of  planting.  If  trees  are  to  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  they  may  be  put  at  distances  of 
18  feet,  or,  if  preferred,  one  at  every  nine  feet, 
alternate  ones  to  be  removed  subsequently.  In 
most  gardens  such  young  trees  are  very  useful 
for  removing  indoors  as  occasion  for  them  arises. 
Any  transplanting  needing  to  be  done  should  be 
carried  out  at  once,  and  if  the  roots  were  pruned 
last  season,  such  trees  will  be  likely  to  produce  a 
good  crop  next  year.  When  taking  up  trees  of 
this  kind  the  hole  or  trench  should  be  made  deep 
enough  to  enable  the  operator  to  work  the  tools 
right  under  the  ball  of  roots,  when  it  can  be 
lifted  out  on  a  mat  and  taken  away.  After  the 
process  of  planting,  the  ground  should  be  firmly 
rammed  about  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  short-jointed  and  firm  growth.  Manx 
lifted  trees  are  ruined  by  being  re-planted  whilst 
dry,  therefore,  if  the  roots  are  in  this  condition 
let  them  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  before 
planting  is  done. 

V, incites. — The  following  varieties  of  peaches  I 
have  found  to  be  satisfactory  out-of-doors: 
Amsden  June,  Waterloo,  Early  Alexander,  Hales 
Early,  Goshawk,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dymond, 
Royal  George  (this  is  subject  to  mildew  when 
grown  in  cold  soils),  Noblesse, Early  Silver,  Stirling 
Castle,  Barrington,  Thomas  Rivers,  and  Sea 
Eagle.  From  these  varieties  Peaches  can  be 
gathered  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  ol 
October.  Nectarines:  Cardinal,  Lord  Napier, 
River's  Early,  Violette  Hative,  Humboldt,  Pine 
Apple  ;  and  in  a  good  season,  the  fruits  of  Victoria 
are  delicious,  and  of  a  fine  colour. 

Apricots.— These  trees  may  be  planted  in  rich 
loamy  soil  after  the  walls  have  been  made  good, 
as  was  advised  on  p.  259.  Apricots  require  much 
care  in  lifting,  but  after  they  have  been  lifted  seve- 
ral times,  the  operation  is  effected  with  much 
greater  success,  because  such  trees  possess  a  good 
ball  of  fibrous  roots.  When  grown  in  acool  housi 
the  trees  should  be  moved  every  year.  As  much 
of  the  pruning  as  is  possible  should  be  done  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  with  thumb  and  linger,  anil 
so  obviate  the  making  of  wounds  with  the  pruning 
instrument.  Some  good  varieties  are  Kaisha, 
Moor  Park,  Frogmore  Early,  Shipley's,  and  New 
Large  Early.  Apricot  trees  require  more  moisture 
than  is  sometimes  afforded  them.     If  the  drainage 
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is  in  good  condition  one  cannot  easily  apply  too 
much  water.  The  planting  of  Apricots  should  be 
encouraged .  there  having  been  a  tendency  to  dis- 
eard  them  because  a  tree  sometimes  has  died  occa- 
sionally, or  lost  some  of  its  branches. 

Strawberry  Berfs.— Old  beds  that  have  become 
very  hard  may  be  lightly  pricked  over  with  a  fork 
to  let  in  rain  and  air,  but  this  should  not  be  done 
deeply  enough  to  destroy  any  roots. 

Gooseberry  Bushes  may  now  be  planted,  and 
the  necessary  partial  pruning  effected.  The 
ground  should  be  made  suitable  by  deep  digging 
or  trenching,  and  plenty  of  lime  should  be  incor- 
porated, especially  if  the  soil  contains  much 
humus.  Gooseberry  bushes  should  have  fairly 
long  stems,  so  that  the  branches  when  'loaded 
with  fruits  will  not  touch  the  ground.  A  neat 
and  tidy  plan  on  which  to  grow  the  best  dessert 
varieties  of  Gooseberries  is  to  train  the  stems 
up  horizontal  wires.  In  a  short  time  the 
growths  reach  a  goodly  height,  when  they  bear 
large  crops  on  spurs.  By  this  system  of  train- 
ing, the  fruits  can  be  easily  protected  and 
gathered.  Cordon-trained  Gooseberries  are 
very  quick  in  giving  a  return,  especially  when 
they  are  trained  to  tall  stakes.  Place  one  stake 
in  the  centre  and  one  at  either  corner  of  each 
square  yard.  Appended  is  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Gooseberries: — Langley 
Beauty,  Yellow  Langley  Gage,  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, Speedwell,  Whinham's  Industry,  White- 
smith, Pitmaston  Greengage,  Crown  Bob,  Keep- 
sake, Leader,  Ked  Warrington,  Levella,  Trum- 
peter, Yellowsmith,  and  Dan's  Mistake.  Goose- 
berries are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  and 
these  can  now  be  inserted. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Win, I,is. — Strong  plants  of  the  V.  tricolor  and 
suavis  sections,  from  4  feet  to  G  feet  in  height,  with 
fine  healthy  leaves  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  are, 
whether  in  or  out  of  bloom,  always  greatly  ad- 
mired. Owing  to  the  unusually  hot  summer  just 
passed,  some  of  these  plants  may  have  lost  more 
of  their  lower  leaves  than  usual,  and  are  showing 
a  foot  or  more  of  bare  stem.  Those  in  this  con- 
dition will  require  repotting,  and  this  is  tin- 
best  season  to  do  the  work,  as  during  the  next 
lew  months  the  plants  make  roots  more  freely  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  and  less  foliage  is 
likely  to  be  lost  than  when  the  operation  is  done 
in  spring  or  summer.  When  repotting,  carefully 
remove  the  old  potting  and  drainage  material ; 
healthy  plants  invariably  have  a  number  of  living 
roots  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  these  roots 
should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  T.ie  base  of  the  stem  may  then  be  cut 
off  sofariha  when  the  plant  is  pressed  down  in 
the  pot  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves  will  be  level  with 
the  rim,  or  a  trifle  above  it.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  specimen  has  roots  that  are  (irmly  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  it  maybe  necessary  when  lowering 
the  plant,  to  ease  a  few  off  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction. Some  of  them  may  get  cracked,  but 
no  harm  will  accrue  if  the  work  be  carefully 
performed.  Place  a  few  large  crocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fresh  pot  for  drainage,  replace 
the  lowermost  roots,  and  work  in  amongst 
them  some  moderate-sized  crocks,  and  rough, 
unchopped  sphagnum-moss  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Press  these  materials  down  firmly,  and 
distribute  more  roots  in  a  like  manner,  filling 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  finishing 
off  in  cone-like  fashion  with  a  surface  of  clean  and 
healthy  sphagnum-moss.  Any  of  the  large,  fleshy 
aerial  roots  that  are  long  enough  may  be  carefully 
pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  the  moss,  and  these 
in  time  will  make  a  number  of  roots  which  will 
enter  the  moss,  etc.  Such  roots  will  help  the  plant 
to  grow  vigorously,  and  aid  also  in  the  retention  of 
the  lower  leaves.  Long,  straggling  roots  may  be 
tied  in  a  downward  direction  toward  the  potting 
material,  as  they  will  then  afford  more  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant  than  if  left  to  ramble  about  in 
the  air.  Plants  which  have  sufficient  room  for  fur- 
ther development,  and  those  that  do  not  require 
cutting  down,  should  have  the  surface  material 
removed  and  be  re-furnished  with  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss.  &c.  After  repotting  or  re-surfacing,  afford 
water  with  a  fine  rose  watering-can,  in  sufficient 
quantity  only  to  keep  the  surface  moss  in  a  grow- 
ing condition.  These  Vandas  are  not  benefited 
by  a  dry  atmosphere  at  any  time,  therefore  it  is 
advisable    that    they  should   be  stood    on    some 


thorough  moisture-holding  material,  and  the  spaces 
well  syringed  between  the  pots  several  times  daily. 
The  cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya-house  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  and  after  root  disturbance  they 
should  be  well  shaded  from  all  direct  sunlight. 

Habenaria  militaris,  H.  caraea,  &c,  and  such 
plants  are  now  passing  from  the  flowering  to  the 
resting  stage,  and  as  the  flowers  fade  the  pots 
should  be  placed  near  to  the  roof  glass  in  the 
warmest  house,  and  in  full  sunlight.  The  amount 
of  water  at  the  root  must  be  gradually  lessened 
until  the  leaves  and  stems  die  down,  and  after- 
wards, through  the  resting  season.  Although  the 
tubers  are  seemingly  dormant,  they  must  be  given 
a  little  water  occasionally,  or  they  will  shrivel  and 
become  useless. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B,  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 

Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
ralms. — In  the  growing  of  Palms  a  common 
error  made  by  cultivators  is  that  of  over  potting. 
If  the  plants  are  grown  in  small  pots  and  treated 
properly  they  may  be  kept  as  useful  decorative 
subjects  for  a  long  time.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances Palms  grow  so  easily  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  treated  carelessly.  When  they  have  their  pots 
well  filled  with  roots,  extreme  care  is  necessary  to 
maintain  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Inatten- 
tion to  the  application  of  water  may  cause  the 
plants  to  suffer  such  a  check  that  the  leaves  will 
assume  a  sickly  appearance,  and.  on  the  contrary, 
if  an  excessive  supply  is  given  in  the  winter  months, 
when  plants  absorb  less  moisture,  much  injury 
may  occur  by  decay  of  the  roots.  The  need  for 
a  little  extra  care  in  applying  water  to  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Palms  are  gross  feeding  plants,  and  to  maintain 
that  dark  green,  healthy  condition  of  the  foliage, 
we  continue  to  afford  stimulants  through  the  whole 
season.  These  are  varied  and  consist  of  the 
drainage  from  the  cowshed,  and  soot-water  used 
in  a  clear  stale  ;  blood  manure  in  a  soluble  state 
is  highly  beneficial,  while  Standen's  manure  is 
used  at  intervals  throughout  the  season.  The 
potting  compost  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam 
three  parts,  and  Oak  leaf-soil  one  part,  with  char- 
coal sittings  and  bone  meal  added.  Pots  measur- 
ing 6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  arequite  large  enough 
for  plants  to  be  used  for  general  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  white  scale  which  is  usually  so 
troublesome  may  be  destroyed  entirely  by  spray- 
ing with  XL.  insecticide,  and  ii  the  liquid  is  ap- 
plied at  a  temperature  of  95^'  to  100°  in  <  ases  where 
plants  are  badly  infested,  it  will  have  good  effect. 
The  Stove. — The  atmospheric  temperature  should 
be  reduced  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  plants.  If  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  is 
grown,  the  minimum  given  last  month  will  still 
apply,  The  present  is  a  favourable  time  l 
stove  plants  a  perfect  cleansing,  but  any  pruning 
or  shortening  back  of  misplaced  shoots  should 
be  done  first.  Any  plants  which  have  become  un- 
sightly should  be  thrown  out  and  their  places  filled 
with  a  healthy  stock  of  small  but  growing  plants. 
Clean  the  glass  at  short  intervals  so  that  all  the 
light  possible  may  reach  the  plants.  Keep  a 
watchtul  eye  on  all  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants  which  have  died  down.  Such  plants  as 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  must  not 
be  left  in  a  cool  house  if  even  for  a  few  days  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  must  be  wintered  in 
a  heat  equal  to  58°  or  60°. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire, 

Pot  Vines. — Where  Grapes  are  required  very 
early  in  the  season,  they  should  now  be  brought 
into  the  forcing  house  or  pit,  and  if  convenient  the 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat  pro- 
vided by  freshly  gathered  leaves,  which  will  serve 
to  stimulate  the  roots  and  cause  the  buds  to  break 
more  freely.  The  bottom-heat  should  not  exceed  70"- 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Carefully  bend 
the  rods  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  ensure 
that  they  will  break  into  growth  strongly  at  the 
base  as  well  as  at  the  top,  and  keep  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  at  night  at  about  50°  for  the 
first  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  allowing  5°  rise 
during  the  day,  with  a  further  rise  of  50  during 
sunshine.  Close  the  house  at  midday,  syringing 
the  vine-rods,  and  damping  down  the  walls  and 
paths  to  cause  the  atmosphere  to  be  moist. 
Change  the  air  of  the  pit  daily  by  opening 
the  ventilators'  for  a  short  time.  In  the  early 
stages,  and  before  the  roots  become  fully  active, 


much  water  must  not  be  applied  to  the  roots,. 
but  later,  when  they  are  making  growth  freely 
and  new  roots  are  pushing  into  the  soil,  liberal 
supplies  are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  It  is 
advantageous  to  have  the  vine-rods  fully  2  feet 
from  the  roof-glass  if  possible  ;  a  too  close  contact 
with  the  cold  glass  in  winter  during  the  early 
stages  of  forcing  would  be  detrimental  to  them. 
The  forcing  of  fruit  trees  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year  requires  much  care  and  mode 
ration.  What  little  is  done  should  be  carried  out 
in  the  day-time. 

Early  Vinery. — Where  no  vines  are  grown  in  pots, 
but  Grapes  are,  nevertheless,  required  early  in  the 
season,  let  the  permanent  vines  in  the  earliest  housu 
be  pruned,  and  afterwards  let  the  vines  be 
washed  down  with  a  little  soft  soap  and  warm 
water,  adding  a  little  paraffin  to  it,  but  do  not 
remove  more  bark  from  the  rods  than  is  really 
necessary.  The  variety  Black  Hambro  is  usually 
forced  first.  The  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  one 
and  two  eyes,  preferring  the  former,  if  the  wood 
is  stout,  well  ripened  and  short-jointed.  The 
result  will  be  compact,  well  proportioned  bunches, 
which  are  most  serviceable.  Thoroughly  cleanse 
the  house.  If  ripe  Grapes  are  wanted  during 
April  or  May,  the  house  should  be  closed  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month,  and  the 
atmospheric  temperature  regulated  as  advised 
for  pot  vines. 

Late  Melons. — When  these  are  grown  for  very 
late  use,  and  if  they  are  not  already  ripe,  they 
should  be  cut  from  the  plants  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere.  Those  that 
are  ripe  will  keep  much  better  if  suspended  in 
nets  in  the  late  vinery,  as  the  fruit-room  is  not 
sufficiently  ventilated  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
preserve  them  from  decaying. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

:      ii    bh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Climbers  in  conjunction  with  lree>  and  shrubs. — 
The  practice  of  covering  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
lire  grounds  and  in  the  wild  garden  with 
suitable  and  appropriate  climbing  plants  has 
become  very  popular  of  late  years,  and  the  re- 
sults  thus  cbtained  are  \ery  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive. Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  a 
Laburnum  tree  completely  covered  with  climb- 
ing Wistaria  sinensis.  The  flowering  period  of 
is  simultaneous,  and  the  blending  of  their 
drooping  panicles  of  golden  and  lilac  coloured 
]il  "in,  provides  a  pleasing  and  delightful  effect, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  Again, 
imagine  the  sweet-scented  Vitis  (V.  vulpina 
odoratissima),  a  vigorous  grower,  and  never  hap- 
pier than  when  scrambling  upward  in  any  way, 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  in  time  mak- 
ing  its  presence  and  whereabouts  known  from 
long  distance  away  while  in  flower  by  suffi 
1I1-  .ui  with  it-  delectable  odour.  In  planting 
climbing  plants  the  usual  method  is  to  d 
hole  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  avoiding  the 
latter's  roots  as  much  as  possible,  and  introduce 
fresh  loam  and  manure.  This  is  often  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done;  but,  where  prac- 
ticable, it  is  preferable  to  plant  them  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  where  the  branches  are  near- 
est t"  the  ground,  training  them  over  the  inter- 
vening distance  by  means  of  a  strong  stake  well 
fixed  in  the  ground  and  firmly  attached  to  the- 
branch  to  prevent  the  latter  swaying  about.  In 
a  vear  or  so  the  climber  will  have  secured  such 
a  "hold  that  the  stake  will  be  unnecessary 
Rambling  Roses  are  particularly  suitable  for  this 
kind  "f  work,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
effective  ways  a  rambler  can  be  used  is  to  allow 
it  to  scramble  through  and  over  an  unsightly 
shrub,  or  a  dwarf  tree,  which,  perhaps,  of  itself, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  attraction. 
Once  a  Rose  becomes  established  in  such  a 
position  all  the  care  it  requires  afterwards  con- 
sists in  thinning  out  the  oldest  branches  to 
make  room  for  the  younger  wood.  One  can 
readilv  picture  the  glorious  display  made  by  .1 
Ruse  such  as  Aimee  Yibert,  throwing  out  its 
long,  pendulous  streamers,  profusely  covered 
with  those  delightfully  fragrant,  white  flowers, 
from  a  point  of  vantage  gained  at  the  expense  of 
some  unappreciated  Molly  or  such-like  tree  or 
shrub.  Other  Roses  equally  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  decoration  as  Aimee  Vibert,  are  Fe- 
licite-Perpetue,  Claire  Jacquier,  The  Dawson, 
Dundee  Rambler,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Madame 
d'Arblay,  and  Madame  Alfred  Carrk-re. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for   Publication     as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  docs  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  he 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  Nw&*— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likefy  : 
interest  to  out  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 


TUESDAY 


Nov. 
No 


»r 


Nov.  13- 


.  10    Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

( Unit.   Hort.  Ben.   &   Prov.  Soc. 

Com.  meet,  R.H.S.  Hall. 
'Birmingham  &  Midland  Counties 

Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 
South    Shields    &    N.    Counties 

Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Winchester  Chrys. '&  Fruit  Sh.  (2 

days). 

II  'hgate  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Alexandra 
,     Palace  (3  days). 
/  Liverpool  Chrys.  &  Fruit  Sh.  (2 
days). 

ijrT?r-.xTT- CT-,  w     Xt„„    it       ROV.  Bot.  SOC.  Kxh. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  14,  chester  Paxton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Tonbridge  Chrys.  &  Fruit  Sh.  (2 
\     days). 

(  Edinburgh  Chrvs.  Sh.  (3  days). 
THURSDAY',       Nov.  15-  Weston-super-Mare  Chrys.  Exh. 
(  Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
/■Sheffield  Chrvs.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  da 
Nov.  16  J  Bolton    Hort.    &    Chrys.  Sh, 


days). 
Ue 


(2 


Newport  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh. 
Nov.  17    German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 44  4s. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  November  7  (6  P.M.)  :  Max.  55"  ; 
Mm.  49*. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  November 
8  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  23  3 ;  Temp.,  53 ',  Weather- 
Much  rain. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  November  7  (6  p.m.):  Max.  52" 
St.  Albans;  Min.  49°  Scarborough. 


SALES     FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Sec,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  to  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  EX.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Surplus  Nursery  Stock  at  Wooldale  Nurseries,  Thongs- 
bridge,  Huddersfield,  by  order  of  Messrs.  S.  Broadhead 
&  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

150,000  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  at  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near 
Rochester,  bv  order  of  Messrs.  W.  Home  &  Sons,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

Palms,  Azaleas,  Roses,  &c,  at  67  &  6?,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

THURSDAY— 

1,942  cases  Japanese  Liliums  and  other  Bulbs,  at  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 
Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Royal   Gardens,  Hampton  Court, 
by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Naylor,"by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids  in  variety,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1.45. 


For  the  opportunity  of  figuring 

The.         this  interesting   Water   Lily  we 
Hungarian 


Water  Lily. 


are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Charles 


Rothschild,  of  Ashton-YVold, 
Oundlc,  who  received  the  plant  from  Bishops- 
had,  Navygarad,  Hungary.  It  is  exceedingly 
like  the  Egyptian  and  African  N.  Lotus.  The 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  four  pale  olive  sepals 
marked  with  whitish  veins,  the  petals  being 
white,  flushed  with  pale  purplish  rose  on  the 
outer  surface;  the  anthers  are  yellow.  All 
the  Lotos  section  have  the  same  arrangement 
of   the   air  canals   in   the  leaf-stalk   (namely, 


two  large  central  canals  side  by  side),  which 
renders  the  members  of  the  section  easy  of 
recognition  even  when  not  in  flower.  The 
flowers  are  very  attractive,  but  their  beauty 
by  no  means  constitutes  their  only  or  even 
their  chief  interest.  The  plant,  as  we  have 
said,  is  so  like  X.  Lotus  of  Egypt,  parts  of 
India,  and  tropical  Africa  that  many  botan- 
ists consider  it  to  be  specifically  identical. 
Others,  basing  their  opinion  chiefly  on  geo- 
graphical considerations,  acclaim  it  a  dis- 
tinct species  under  the  name  of  X.  thermalis, 
and  the  latest  monographer  of  the  genus,  Mr. 
Conard,*  points  out  some  minute  differences 
in  the  venation  of  the  leaf. 

The  history  of  the  plant  is  interesting'.  It 
was  first  made  known  to  botanists  by  YVald- 
stein  and  Kitaibel  in  1802.  Those  authors 
give  an  excellent  description  and  figure  of 
the  plant  in  their  Plant,  liar.  Hungar.,  p.  13, 
tab.  15,  in  which  also  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  air-canals  is  mentioned.  It  is 
described  as  growing  in  the  warm  springs 
at  Pecze,  where  the  water  in  April  has  a  tem- 
perature of  25  deg.  Reaumur  (90  deg.  Fahren- 
heit, 32  deg.  C),  and  also  in  other  adjacent 
spots  where  the  water  is  of  a  lower  tempera- 
ture (76  deg.  Fahrenheit).  Some  of  these 
springs  contain  sulphur,  others  do  not;  but 
the  Water  Lily  flourishes  in  both.  It  flowers 
in  April  or  in  May,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  The  tubers  are  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten  by  pigs — memorandum,  keep 
the  swine  out  of  the  garden.  Probably  the 
pheasants  and  swans  would  be  equally  de- 
structive !  There  are  numerous  specimens  in 
the  Kew  herbarium  from  the  classical  local- 
ity, but  dried  specimens  of  Nymphseas  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  Amongst  the  specimens 
are  some  prepared  by  Mr.  Fraser  for  Lord 
Avi  bury,  showing  the  germination  of  the 
seedling,  with  tin  first  leaves,  small,  linear, 
oblong,  and  entire,  passing  gradually  into  a 
sagittate  stage,  and  ultimately  into  the  or- 
bicular, sinuate,  sharply-toothed  blade  cha- 
racteristic of  the  adult  plant. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  are — What  is  the 
plant,  and  how  did  it  get  into  the  warm 
spring  near  Budapesth?  To  the  first  ques- 
tion the  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  X.  Lotus  of  Egypt.  If 
this  be  so,  how  did  it  get  into  Hungary?  It 
is  not  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  inter- 
vening country.  Was  it  separately  evolved  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
warm  springs?  If  so,  from  what  species  was 
il  evolved?  There  is  no  means  of  answering 
that  question ;  we  can  only  say  that  such  an 
explanation  seems  improbable. 

Did  the  Turks  introduce  it,  or  were  the 
seeds  transported  by  some  migratory  bird? 
That  seems  not  improbable,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  either  notion.  Then 
comes  the  question  whether  in  past  aeons 
Nymphaea  Lotus,  still  very  widely  spread, 
occupied  a  still  wider  area.  Upon  this  lat- 
ler  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  cite  in  ab- 
stract what  Conard  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 
He  quotes  a  German  writer,  Staub,  who 
thinks  it  is  almost  certainly  a  relic  of  pre- 
glacial  vegetation,  when  the  whole  of  Europe 
enjoyed  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  When 
the  plants  of  this  period  were  driven  back  to- 
wards the  Equator  by  colder  conditions  this 
one  remained  in  the  favourable  temperature 
of  the  thermal  springs.  Along  with  it  has 
continued   a   snail    Melanopsis    paressi,    very 

*  Conard.— The  Water  Lilies  ;  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Nymphxa.  Published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  1905.    4to,  coloured  plates. 


near  of  kin  to  M.  costata  of  Egypt.  Accord- 
ing to  Staub,  the  genus  Melanopsis  was  com- 
mon in  Europe  in  the  drift  period,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  warm  springs  of  Grosswardein 
are  older  than  the  drift.  It  is  also  notable 
that  there  were  in  recent  geological  times 
throughout  Europe  Water  Lilies  resembling 
the  Lotus  group,  which  may  have  been  the 
ancestors  alike  of  the  Egyptian  and  of  the 
Hungarian  plants.  There  are  the  best  rea- 
sons, therefore,  for  considering  N.  thermalis 
as  truly  native  in  its  present  habitat,  and  if 
we  can  believe  that  its  specific  characters  were 
demarcated  as  early  as  the  drift  period  and 
have  not  changed  since,  we  must  follow 
those  botanists  who  make  this  name  a  syno- 
nym of  X.  Lotus. 

Such  are  some  of  the  profound  speculations 
to  which  the  Hungarian  Lotos  gives  rise.  If 
the  case  of  this  Water  Lily  stood  alone,  we 
might  shrug  our  shoulders  at  the  imagina- 
tive faculties  of  the  speculators,  but  when  the 
case  is  backed  up  by  similar  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  snail,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  views  of  the  philosophers  are  at  least  en- 
titled to  respectful  consideration.  May  those 
who  look  on  the  flower  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  other  considera- 
tions besides  its  beauty  which  entitle  it  to  our 
wonder  and  admiration. 


Mr.  Wilson  presented  with  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal. — The  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last  was,  if 
somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  really  of  a  bril- 
liant character.  The  Orchids  were  superb,  the 
collections  of  Terns  equally  so,  and  the  stove- 
plants  of  Messrs.  Veitch  reminded  one  of  the 
groups  shown  at  the  Ghent  quinquennials.  All 
this  is  recorded  on  another  page  in  the  ordinary 
course.  Special  interest  was  given  to  the  after- 
11  in  general  meeting,  by  the  presentation,  on 
behalf  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  of  a 
medal  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wn.sox,  as  some  public 
recognition  of  his  invaluable  services  to  Botany 
and  Horticulture.  The  occasion  was  the  more 
appropriate,  as  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Wilson 
himself.  By  the  aid  of  numerous  lantern  slides, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  enabled  to  give  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  what  is  known  of  the  botany  of 
Central  and  Western  China  and  of  his  own 
explorations  in  those  regions.  As  we  have  been 
privileged  to  give  in  these  pages  full  details  of 
his  wanderings,  and  as  many  of  the  novelties 
introduced  by  him  have  already  been  figured 
and  described  in  these  columns,  we  need  only 
say  that  the  lecture  was  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  that  the  warmest  good  wishes  for 
his  further  success  in  the  new  journey  that  he  is 
about  to  undertake  were  expressed. 

Linnean  Society. — At  a  meeting  to  beheld 
on  Thursday,  November  15,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr. 
Horace  W.  Monckton,  Treasurer  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident, will  give  an  account  of  his  recent  researches 
in  Norway,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern  slides. 

The  Selborne  Society. — The  current  issue 
of  Nature  Notes  announces  that  during  the 
absence  of  Professor  Boulger  in  South 
America,  the  magazine  will  be  edited  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Mark  Webb. 
All  editorial  communications  should  therefore 
be  sent  to  his  private  address,  Odstock,  Han- 
well,  W.  In  the  same  number  a  prize  is  offered 
for  the  best  collection  of  autumn  fruits  accom- 
panied by  descriptions  showing  what  the  speci- 
mens illustrate. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Messrs.  Cutbush 
&  Son  send  us  fruits  of  Periploca  graeca  in  the 
shape  of  long  slender  pods  like  French  Beans,  but 
cylindrical  and  united  at  the  tips.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  tell  us  the  plant  has  fruited  very  freely 
out  of  doors  this  season. 
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The  Joint  Railway  and  Parliamentary 
Committee. — We  are  requested  to  publish  the 
-following  note  : — "  On  October  24,  1905,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  above  committee  was  held,  when 
it  was  decided  that  something  must  be  done  sX 
■  once  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the  carriage  of 
fruit  and  other  perishable  goods  in  this  country. 
With  this  object  in  view  it  was  considered  that 
the  only  satisfactory  means  would  be   to  draw 


mittee  are  numbered  the  presidents  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  the 
Green  Fruit  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Federation  of  Meat 
Traders'  Associations,  the  Central  Markets  Meat 
and  Poultry  Association,  the  Federation  of 
Grocers'  Associations,  the  Market  Gardeners', 
Nurserymen,  and  Farmers'  Association,  the 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association,  the  Guernsey 


been  sent  to  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  we 
have  received  in  almost  every  case  notes  of 
approval  and  promises  of  support  when  the  Bill 
comes  before  the  House.  Further,  we  have 
received  several  offers  from  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  take  up  the  Bill,  but  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  get  it  accepted  as  a  Government  measure 
if  it  can  possibly  be  so  arranged.  As  to  monetary 
support,  we  have  a  guarantee  fund  at  our  back 


■m 


Fig.  132. — nymph.ea  thermalis  (see  page  324). 


up  a  Bill  for  Parliament  which  would  cover  all 
the  grievances  of  the  traders  in  perishable  arti- 
cles, and  to  obtain  the  necessary  support  to 
•carry  such  a  Bill  through  Parliament.  The  com- 
mittee has  now  been  at  work  for  twelve  months, 
and  feels  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  publish 
some  report  of  the  business  transacted.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  obtain  the  fullest  sup- 
port from  all  branches  of  traders  in  perishable 
.goods.      Among    the    members     of    the    corn- 


Growers'  Association,  the  Jersey  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  English  Grape  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Federation  of  Fruit  and 
Potato  Trades  Associations.  After  getting  all 
the  information  possible  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  obtaining  numerous  instances  of  un- 
just rates,  delays  in  delivery,  careless  handling, 
&c.j  and  tabulating  them,  a  Bill  was  drafted 
which  we  believe  covers  all  the  points  of 
grievance.     Copies  of  this  proposed   Bill  have 


of  considerable  amount,  but  we  would  remind 
all  those  interested  that  the  larger  the  total 
amount  we  have  to  call  on,  the  greater  the 
weight  of  the  committee,  and  also  the  less  we 
shall  have  to  call  for  from  each  guarantor. 
Calls  can  only  be  made  as  to  10  per  cent,  cf 
the  amount  guaranteed  for  the  first  call,  and 
5  per  cent,  at  any  future  call,  these  calls  being 
made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months  ; 
so  that  even  on  a  good  guarantee  the  amounts 
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to  be  paid  cannot  come  as  a  hardship  to  any- 
one. We  have  also  waited  on  the  Presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, when  the  different  interests  were  repre- 
sented, and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
reception  accorded  to  us.  As  we  are  anxious 
to  get  the  Government  to  take  up  the  Bill,  and 
having  the  promise  of  these  influential  members 
of  the  Government  to  look  into  any  complaint 
sent  them,  we  would  strongly  advise  traders  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  besides  sending  in  a  claim 
to  the  railway  company  to  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  managers,  sending  a  duplicate  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
All  communications  respecting  the  committee 
to  be  addressed  to  Hexrv  W.  Goodall,  secre- 
tary Joint  Railway  and  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C." 

The  Weather  in  the  North. — The  weather 
experienced  in  Scotland  for  some  considerable 
time  past  can  be  described  in  no  better  term  than 
atrocious. ._  October  went  out  with  general  and 
heavy  rain,  and  November  came  in  with  a  flood. 
A  widespread  depression,  which  is  slowly  moving 
northwards,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  east 
wind  and  the  excessive  rainfall.  A  change  to  a 
drier  and  clearer  atmosphere  would  now  be  most 
welcome,  for  since  the  beginning  of  October  there 
has  been  rain  almost  every  day.  The  agriculturists 
on  the  high  lying  lands  are  suffering  severely, 
many  being  doomed  to  look  hopelessly  on  while 
the  elements   are  causing  disaster  around   them. 

Royal  Medals. — Among  the  recipients  of  the 
medals  presented  by  the  Royal  Society  with  the 
concurrence  of  His  Majesty,  we  notice  Dr. 
Dokinfield  Scott,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
elucidate  the  floras  of  past  ages  and  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  existing  vegetation,  and  Prof. 
Hugo  de  Vries,  whose  practical  researches  in 
morphology  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  who 
has  given  an  amount  of  significance  to  "  sports  " 
and  "  mutations  "  in  plants  which  they  were  pre- 
viously not  thought  to  possess. 

Publications  Received.— Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information. 
Appendix  IV.,  1906.  Contents:  List  of  Staffs  in 
Botanical  Departments  at  Home,  and  in  India  and  the 
Colonies. — The  Animal  Friend.  June. — Royal  Botanic 
Cardem,  Ceylon,  administration  Reports,  1905.  Report 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director.  The  work  increases,  and 
want  of  space  is  a  great  inconvenience.  The  gardens 
at  Peradeniya  have  been  enlarged  and  improved. — 
Colombia,  a  Land  of  Great  Possibilities,  By  John 
Barrett,  U.S.  Minister  to  Colombia.  A  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  Republic. 
The  land  is  a  large  one.  rich  in  resources  and  capable 
of  development  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. — 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society  (12,  Hanover 
Square,  London) :  Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry  in 
America. — Species  of  Crataegus  found  within  twenty 
miles  of  Albany.  By  C.  S.  Sargent  and  C.  H.  Peck. — 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Bulletin  No.  100.  Orchard  Grass.  By 
R.  A.  Oakley. — Harvard  University.  Bulletin  of  the 
Bussey  Institution,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston.  Vol.  III., 
Part  5.  Contents :  Field  experiment  to  test  phos- 
phate, potash  and  nitrogen  on  fine  sandy  loam.  By 
E.  Hersey  ;  and  the  use  of  bark-bread,  by  F.  T.  Dil- 
lingham.— From  the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Bulletins  231.  Report  on  the  Forc- 
ing of  Strawberries  and  on  the  Forcing  of  Tomatos,  Cu~ 
cumbersand Melons.  By  C.E.Hunn  and  John  Craig.  233. 
Two  New  Shade-tree  Pests  :  Saw-fly  Leaf-miners  on  Eu- 
ropean Flms  and  Alder.  By  M.  Slingerland.  234.  The 
Bronze  Birch  Borer.  An  insect  destroying  the  White 
Birch.  235.  Co-operative  Spraying  Experiments.  Both 
these  bv  M.  Slingerland.  236.  Blight  Canker  of  Apple- 
trees.  'By  H.  H.  Whetzel.  237.  Alfalfa.  A  report 
of  progress  made  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  F. 
Hunt.  ,239.  Some  Diseases  of  Beans.  By  H.  H. 
Whetzel. — From  the  New  Zealand  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Viticulture  in  New  Zealand,  with  special 
reference  to  American  Vines.  By  Romeo  Bragato.  An 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  growers  the  necessity  for 
replanting  their  vineyards  upon  a  phylloxera-resisting 
basis  now  that  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  pest  are 
known  in  the  country. — Jamaica  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information,  October.  Edited  by  William 
Fawcett.  With  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 
Camphor,  and  Rubber. — Reports  on  the  Botanic  ami 
other  Stations,  Grenada,  1905-06.  A  severe  drought 
was  experienced,  but  Mr.  Buttenshaw  records  a  satis- 
factory fight  with  the  Black  Blight  fungus,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  several  interesting  plains  has  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  gardens. 


GARDENERS    AND    THE    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   LAWS. 

(Concluded  from  page  312.) 

[Readers  are  reminded  that  this  article,  com- 
menced in  our  issue  of  last  week,  explains  the 
privileges  given  to  market-gardeners  and  far- 
mers by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  At 
the  present  time  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  do 
not  share  these  privileges,  though  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  get  this  anomaly  rectified.] 

Arbitration'. 

Any  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant  as 
to  the  amount  and  time  or  mode  of  payment  of 
compensation  for  improvements  is  determined 
under  the  Special  Acts  by  arbitration,  and  these 
Acts  contain  provisions  with  regard  to  assis- 
tance from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  when  neces- 
sary. 

Contracting  Out. 

You  cannot,  even  by  agreement  with  your 
landlord,  deprive  yourselt  altogether  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Special  Acts  ;  but  it  is  always 
open  to  you  at  the  end  of  your  tenancy  to  agree 
with  your  landlord  as  to  the  amount,  and  mode, 
and  time  of  payment  of  any  compensation,  in- 
stead of  having  the  question  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion under  the  Acts.  Moreover,  you  may,  before 
carrying  out  any  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  list,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  your 
landlord,  providing  either  for  the  payment  to 
vim  uf  a  fixed  sum  by  way  of  compensation  at 
the  end  of  your  tenancy,  or  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  amount  of  compensation  in  some 
other  manner  than  that  which  is  provided  by 
the  Acts.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  improvements  such  as  liming,  marl- 
ing, &c.  (Nos.  18  to  23  in  the  above  list),  you 
would  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  your  tenancy, 
notwithstanding  such  an  agreement,  to  have  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  whether  the  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  and  if  the  arbitrator  were  to  hold  that  it 
was  not,  the  agreement  would  be  set  aside.  But 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  here  again  the 
Special  Acts  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  be. 

Ejectment  by  Mortgagee. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that, 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1890,  a  special  privilege 
is  given  to  market-gardeners,  farmers,  and  small 
allotment  holders,  in  cases  where  they  might 
otherwise  suffer  damage  through  their  landlord 
having  mortgaged  (i.e.,  raised  money  upon)  his 
interest  in  the  land  without  having  obtained 
from  the  person  lending  the  money  permission 
to  let  the  land  in  those  cases  where  such  per- 
mission may  be  necessary.  In  former  times 
the  person  lending  the  money  could  seize  the 
land  and  turn  out  the  tenant  without  warning  or 
compensation  ;  but  now  the  person  thus  seizing 
the  land  must  not  only  give  the  tenant  six 
months'  notice  before  turning  him  out,  but  must 
also  give  him  the  same  compensation  as  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  from  his 
landlord  if  there  had  been  no  such  change  of 
ownership. 

Fixtures  and  Buildings. 

We  have  already  seen  the  favourable  position 
in  which  you  are  placed  in  being  able  to  obtain 
compensation  for  improvements  to  the  land,  in- 
cluding drainage  works  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  ;  but  suppose  you  put  up  certain  valu- 
able fixtures  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must 
inevitably  be  looked  upon  as  "landlord's  fix- 
tures" (see  the  article  on  "Garden  Fixtures" 
in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  of  September  29, 
1906).  Here,  again,  you  have  valuable  rights 
against  your  landlord,  as  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Acts  provide  that  wdiere,  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1884,  a  tenant  affixes  to  his  holding  any 
engine,  machinery,  fencing,  or  other  fixture 
(even  if  it  would  otherwise  be  deemed  a  land- 
lord's fixture),  or  erects  any  building  for  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled  to  obtain 
compensation,  then  such  engine,  machinery, 
fencing,  or  other  fixture,  or  building,  shall  be 
the  property  of,  and  be  removable  by  the  tenant 
before  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
termination  of  the  tenancy. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  affixed 
to  this  very  valuable  concession  to  market-gar- 
deners jointly  with  farmers,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  bear  them  in  mind,  viz.  : — 


(1)  The  provision  does  not  apply  where  you 

have  put  up  a  fixture  or  building  ort 
account  of  being  under  some  special 
obligation  or  promise  to  do  so,  or  if  you 
have  only  put  it  up  in  place  of  some 
other  fixture  or  building  which  belonged 
to  your  landlord. 

(2)  Before   removing   the    fixture    or    building 

you  must  pay  all  rent  owing  by  you 
and  satisfy  your  other  obligations  to 
your  landlord  under  your  lease  or 
tenancy  agreement. 

(3)  You    must    effect    the    removal    before    or 

within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  ex- 
piration  of   your   tenancy. 

(4)  In  the  removal  of  the  fixture  or  building 

you  must  not  do  any  avoidable  damage 
to  any  other  building  or  any  other  part 
of  the   holding. 

(5)  Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  fix- 

ture or  building  in  question  you  must 
make  good  all  damage  done  to  any  other 
building  or  other  part  of  the  holding 
where  such  damage  has  been  occasioned 
by  such  removal. 

(6)  You  must  not  remove  any  fixture  or  build- 

ing without  giving  one  month's  prevr  ms 
notice  in  writing  to  your  landlord  ol 
your  intention  to  effect  such  removal. 

(7)  At  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  such 

one  month's  notice  the  landlord  has  the 
option  to  purchase  the  fixture  or  build- 
ing which  you  have  informed  him  you 
propose   to    remove.      If   your   landlord 
wishes   to  exercise   this   option   of'pur- 
i  base  he  must  give  you  written  notice 
that  he  intends  to  purchase  the  fixture 
or  building  in  question,  and  thereupon 
you    will    be   entitled    to    receive   what 
would  be  the  fair  value  of  such  fixture 
or  building  according  to  what  it  would 
be  worth  to  an  incoming  tenant. 
Unless,  therefore,  before  the  expiration  of  your 
month's  notice  your  landlord   gives  you  notice 
of  his  intention  to  buy  the  fixtures  or  building 
in  question,  you  are  at  liberty  to  remove  it  on 
the  above   conditions.     On   the   other  hand,  if 
your  landlord  wishes  to  buy  it,  he  is  entitled  to 
do  so  provided  he  pays  you  its  fair  value.     If 
there  is  any  dispute  between  you  and  your  land- 
lord as  to  what  is  the  fair  value  of  the  fixture  or 
building  in  question,  then  the  amount  has  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration  in  the  special  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Special  Acts. 

Readers  should  remember  that  these  privileges 
are  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for, 
the  ordinary  common  law  right  of  a  market-gar- 
dener to  remove  fixtures  set  up  for  the  pui 
of  his  business  (such  as  glasshouses),  which  was 
discussed  in  the  previous  article  referred  to 
above. 

Even  now  we  have   net  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  your   special    advantages. 

Landiokd's  Right  of  Distress. 

You    have    a    special    privilege,    even    it 
should  get  into  arrears  with  your  rent,  as  under 
these   Special   Acts   the   ordinary   rights   of  the 
landlord  to  distrain  are  considerably  cut  down 
For  instance,  your  landlord  cannot  distrain  fur 
rent  which  became  due  more  than  a  year  before 
the  date  when  the  distress  is  made,  although,  in 
the   case    of    a    tenancy    of    ordinary    dwelling- 
houses,  shops,  &c,  the  landlord  can  distraii 
six  years'  arrears.     The  only  exception  is  that  if 
it  has  been  the  custom  between  you  and  your 
landlord  for  your  rent  not  to  be  paid  till  a  quar- 
ter or  half-year  after  it  legally  became  due,  then 
the  landlord  is  able  to  distrain  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year's  rent. 

Of  course,  the  Special  Acts  do  not  take  away 
your  landlord's  right  to  bring  an  action  again  I 
you  in  the  courts  to  recover  six  years'  arreai 
rent,  nor  do  the)'  prevent  him  from  seizing  youi 
goods  by  putting  in  the  sheriff  to  levy  execution 
after  he  has  obtained  judgment  in  the  courts  foi 
the  amount  due.     But  legal  proceedings  in  tl 
courts  take  time,  during  which  you  may  be  able 
to  get  your  rent  together.     Meanwhile,  you  are 
safe  in'the  knowledge  that,  even  if  the  Ian 
should  distrain  on  your  land,  he  cannot   do  Si 
for  more  than  one  year's  arrears  (or  a  lit'.l. 
when   the  exception   mentioned   above   applies), 
and  that  he  will  have  to  withdraw  the  di 
on  being  paid  one  year's  rent  plus  the  costs  Ol 
the  distress. 
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Hired  Machinery. 
The  Special  Acts  give  protection  to  machinery 
hired   by    market-gardeners    in    the    event    of    a 
distress  by  the  landlord  for  rent  in  arrear. 

Notice  to  Quit. 
Lastly,  market  gardeners  and  farmers  have  a 
special  privilege  to  themselves  in  being  entitled 
to  a  whole  year's  notice  to  quit  where  they  hold 
their  land  from  year  to  year.  Very  likely  you 
are  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  yearly 
tenancies  (such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of 
dwelling-houses,  shops,  etc.),  if  your  landlord 
wishes  to  put  an  end  to  your  tenancy  and  turn 
you  out,  he  can  do  so  (in  the  absence  of  any 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary)  by  giving  you 
a  half-year's  notice,  provided  his  notice  expires 
(or  runs  out)  on  the  last  day  of  the  current  year 
of  the  tenancy  (i.e.,  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
the  month  on  which  your  tenancy  commenced). 
If,  however,  you  are  a  yearly  tenant  of  land 
(with  or  without  buildings  on  it)  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Special  Acts  as  above 
explained,  then  these  Acts  provide  that  your 
landlord  must  give  you  a  whole  year's  notice 
to  quit,  but  you  will  lose  this  benefit  if  you 
choose  to  agree  to  take  a  shorter  notice  when 
you  are  arranging  terms  with  your  future  land- 
lord. 

Allotments  and   Cottage   Gardens. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  feels  that,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  tedious,  this  article  would 
scarcely  be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1887,  which  conferred 
special  privileges  on  the  tenants  of  allotments 
and  cottage  gardens.  Ihe  Act  defined  an  allot- 
ment as  "  any  parcel  of  land  of  not  more  than 
two  acres  in  extent  held  by  a  tenant  under  a 
landlord  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  or  as  a 
firm  or  partly  as  a  garden  and  partly  as  a  farm," 
and  further  defined  a  cottage-garden  as  "  an 
allotment  attached  to  a  cottage." 

This  Act  was  no  doubt  intended  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  belonging  to  the  labouring 
classes,  but  it  is  clear  that  its  provisions  would 
also  apply  to  the  tenant-occupier  of  any  farm  of 
less  than  two  acres  in  extent.  The  question  has 
also  arisen  as  to  whether  seedsmen  and  market 
gardeners  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Act  in 
the  case  of  holdings  of  less  than  two  acres.  As 
to  seedsmen,  the  question  has  been  answered 
in  the  negative  by  a  decision  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  wording  of  the  judgments  de- 
livered in  that  case  would  seem  to  exclude  mar- 
ket-gardeners as  well.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  judges  intended  their  re- 
marks to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  man  occupying  a 
plot  of  land  of  less  than  two  acres  on  which  he 
grows  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market 
sively.  Such  a  person  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
market-gardener  although  on  a  small  scale ; 
end,  notwithstanding  certain  expressions  used 
in  the  course  of  the  judgments  which  would 
seem  to  place  him  in  the  same  category  as  a 
seedsman,  it  is  possibly  still  arguable  that  such 
a  person  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  in  question,  except  where  it  overlaps  the 
Special  Acts.  In  cases  to  which  the  Act  applies 
the  occupier  will  be  entitled,  at  the  end  of  his 
tenancy,  to  obtain  fiom  his  landlord  compensa- 
tion in  money  for  crops  of  all  kinds  growing 
upon  the  holding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  culti- 
vation, including  fruit,  and  also  for  labour  ex- 
pended and  manure  applied  to  the  holding  (since 
ihe  taking  of  the  last  crop  therefrom)  in  antici- 
pation of  the  future  crop,  whether  the  tenant 
has  obtained  the  landlord's  consent  to  the  work 
or  not.  Moreover,  if  he  has  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  getting  his  landlord's  previous  consent  in 
writing  to  the  execution  of  the  works,  he  will 
also  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of 
the  following  matters,  viz.  :  for  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  and  fruit  bushes,  and  for  drains,  out- 
buildings, pigstys,  fowlhouses,  and  other  struc- 
tural improvements  made  by  him.  Contracting 
out  of  the  Act  is  not  allowed,  as  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  compensation  to  which  a 
tenant  may  be  entitled  under  its  provisions  shall 
be  payable  "  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary."  The  above  privileges  belong  to 
the  tenant  however  short  his  tenancy  may  be. 
It  would  certainly  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
nurseryman,  seedsman,  and  market -gardener  if 
Parliament  would  expressly  declare  that  this 
particular  Act  should  apply  to  the  trades  in 
question,  not  in  substitution  for,  but  only  in  so 


far   as   they   give   additional    benefits   to,    these 
conferred  by  the  Special  Acts. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  now  discussed  fairly  fully  the  rights 
which,  under  the  Special  Acts,  are  enjoyed  in 
common  by  market-gardeners  and  farmers, 
and  which  the  writer  earnestly  hopes  may  also 
before  long  be  equally  shared  by  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen.  The  subject  of  this  article  has, 
it  is  feared,  necessarily  been  somewhat  long 
and  technical,  but  it  is  one  which  touches  the 
pocket  and  affects  the  legal  liability  of  the  en- 
tire trade.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  safely  be 
ignored. 

As  pointed  out  last  week,  the  remedy  now 
required  to  put  nurserymen  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  market-gardeners  is  the  insertion  of  a 
simple  clause  in  two  Bills  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, viz.,  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Acts  Consolidation  Bill.  The 
latter  Bill  seeks  to  codify  the  Agricultural  Law,, 
but  there  is  serious  reason  to  fear  that  pressure 
of  other  matters  may  prevent  its  becoming  law 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is,  therefore,  in-  ,t 
important  that  the  clause  proposed  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Land  Tenure  Bill.  This  i 
the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Bill  in  question,  but  even  its  most  vigorous 
opponent  will  surely  admit  that,  in  so  far  a,  it 
will  confer  special  privileges  on  market-gar- 
deners jointly  with  farmers,  these  pri\n 
ought  also  to  be  extended  to  nurserymen 
seedsmen  as  a  matter  of  fair  play.  //.  Morgan 
Viitch.  - 


It  is  acknowledged  that  many  of  the 


[A  Step  Forward.— In  connection  with  the 
above  article  which  was  commenced  in  our  last 
issue  by  Mr.  H.  Morgan  Veitch,  we  are  pleasi  I 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  Lord  Carrington, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  has,  through  his  secretary,  written  to 
Mr.  Veitch  consenting  to  receive  on  Monday 
next,  November  12,  a  deputation  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Trades'  Association,  when  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Witch's  article  will  bi 
cussed. — Ed.] 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible   for  the 
Opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. ) 

Willows. — Now    that   the    planting   season   is 
approaching,    it    would    be    well    for    intending 
buyers  of  Willow  '  setts''  to  see  that  thev  are 
being    supplied    with    the    right    kind,     namel;  . 
Salix  alba  or  "  (  lose-barked  Willow."     This  tre 
with   careful    planting   should    b 
ting  in    16  to  20   years,    and  as   ll's.   CI.    to    L0 
per  foot  is  easilv  obtainable  for  the  timber,   it 
should    be    a   good    investment.       Of   the    othci 
varieties,    Salix    Russelliana,   or    "  Open-barked 
Willow,"    is   only    used    by   cricket-bat   makers. 
This    species    matures   as   quickly    as    the     Salrx 
alba,   but   4s.   per  foot   is  a  good   price  for  the 
timber.     D.    Adams. 

Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations.—Mr.  Dean  (p.  313)  has  quite  needlessly 
dragged  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  into  this  discussion,  but  it  does  not  help 
his  case  in  the  least.  His  references  to  fhe 
Fruit  Committee  are  equally  unfortunate.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  his  fellow  members  will 
thank  him  for  calling  them  amateurs  ;  out  of 
the  forty-three  gentlemen  whose  names  are  on 
the  list,  at  least  forty  have  had  a  professional 
training,  and  are,  or  have  been  until  recently, 
actively  engaged  in  growing  either  fruit-  r 
vegetables,  or  both ;  in  regard  to  the  other 
three,  two  are  unknown  to  me  personally, 
and  one  I  am  not  certain  about.  This 
proves  that  the  committee  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  professional  members.  Let  Mr. 
Dean  try  how  much  information  he  can  get 
gratis  from  a  lawyer,  and  then  explain  why 
a  gardener  should  have  to  teach  his  profes- 
sion to  all  and  sundry,  and  thus  equal  the  folly 
of  t'^  man  who  sawed  off  the  branch  of  a  tree 
on  which  he  was  standing.  Mr.  Mills  (page 
313)  jumps  at  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  then 
proceeds  to  argue  from  it.  I  write  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  notes  with  other 
professional  gardeners.  If  the  paper  falls  into 
the  hands  of  non-professional  gardeners  I  can- 
not  prevent  it.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,   Grantham. 


Mutual  Improvement  Societies  are  composed  of 
amateurs  as  well  as  professional  gardeners.  A 
proper  title  for  the  federation  will  therefore  be  the 
"Federated  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies."  I  would  go  further  than  this,  and 
suggest  that  every  individual  society  that  admits 
amateurs  to  membership  should  amend  its  title  if 
it  at  present  uses  without  the  prefix  "Ama- 
teur," the  word  "Gardeners,"  substituting  for 
this  "Horticultural."  Professional  gardeners, 
should  see  to  it  that  the  one  term  that  alune 
distinguishes  them  from  other  folk  is  not,  by  their 
consent  at  any  rate,  brought  into  contempt  by 
misapplication.  Another  thought  arising  out  of 
the  discussion  is  that  seeing  many  of  the  debating 
societies  are  composite  bodies,  it  is  the  more 
imperative  that  branches  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  should  be  established  in  as  many  dis- 
tricts as  possible,  that  meetings  may  be  held  at 
which  questions  affecting  the  relationship  of 
employers  to  their  gardeners  may  be  discussed, 
as  well  as  many  other  similar  questions,  debate  upon 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  presence 
of  amateurs.  A  Member  of  tin-  British  Gardeners' 
A  ssociation . 

Fruit  Exhibits   at  the    Recent  Show. — 

Mr.  B.  J.  Mercer  is  not  the  only  person  who  lost 
fruit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show. 
I  was  an  exhibitor  in  three  classes,  and,  like  Mr. 
Mercer,  was  unable  to  be  present  to  pack  my 
fruit  at  the  close  of  the  show.  I  therefore 
arranged  with  one  of  the  leading  nursery  firms 
to  send  a  man  to  pack  and  return  the  exhibits  as 
in  previous  years.  Through  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  man  sent,  he  omitted  to  pack  and  return 
two  baskets  of  outdoor  Grapes,  one  of  Chasselas. 
de  Fontainebleau,  which  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  and  one  of  various  sorts,  not  for  competition. 
Inquiries  were  made  on  the  following  day,  as  soon, 
as  I  found  they  were  not  returned  with  the  other 
fruit,  but  all  trace  of  them  had  gone:  baskets, 
boxes  to  pack  them  in,  and  card  with  my  own  and 
my  employer's  names  and  award  on.  I  quite 
understand  the  rules  relating  to  exhibits,  and  the 
chlficulties  the  officials  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  to  contend  with.  /.  Pitts,  gardener 
to  Ed.  A  seller  son,  Esq.,  Pctts  Place,  Charing. 

Holland  Pippin  Apple. — Will  some  of 
the  many  readers  of  tin-  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
send  me  fruit  of  what  they  know  as  Holland 
Pippin  in  England.  There  is  a  variety 
of  Holland  Pippin  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land— a  wonderful  cider  Apple — and  I  fani  . 
that  when  Arthur  Young  visited  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  this  variety  he  saw  at  Drumholland  I 
Gardens,  when  he  mentions  trees  laden  down 
with  a  crop  the  like  he  had  never  seen  any- 
where else  in  all  his  travels.  I  am  trying  to 
put  the  x\pples  of  Ireland  right,  as  I  did 
the  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  and  have  been  form- 
ing a  collection  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I 
-  ime  twenty-two  sorts  already.  I  should 
also  like  to  see  fruit  of  Grange,  Forge  and 
Golden  Knob  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged,  and  will  willingly  remit  stamps 
for  postage  and  trouble.  There  is  an  Apple 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  called  Quaker  Russet,  a 
long-shaped  fruit,  soft,  and  tasting  like  a  Peach. 
The  Holland  Pippin,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  flat- 
shaped,  white  fleshed,  but  yellow  fruit  full  of 
juice,  and  ripening  in  October.  The  skin  is 
speckled  all  over  like  Nelson's  Codlin.  It  and 
Gibbons'  Russet  are  very  old  favourites  locally 
with  Irish  gentry.  Wm.  Baylor  Ilarlland,  Ard 
Cairn,  Corh. 

Chrysanthemums  and  the  "  Rust  - 
Fungus. — Two  or  three  years  back,  when  "  rust  " 
on  Chrysanthemums  was  causing  most  growers 
much  anxiety,  I  wrote  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
stating  my  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  pest  was 
the  excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
especially  towards  the  end  of  that  summer.  I 
must  admit  now,  however,  that  this  cannot  have 
been  the  real  cause,  as  after  such  a  hot,  dry 
summer  as  that  of  1906,  I  have  several  out  of  my 
80  varieties  badly  attacked  with  "  rust,"  while  the 
majority  are  quite  free  from  it.  Therefore  it 
would  appear  that  these  sorts  have  taken  the 
• '  rust ' '  through  being  grown  in  too  rich  a  com- 
post. The  constant  feeding  by  various  manures  is 
unsuitable  to  some  varieties.  I  cannot  remember 
observing  "rust"  on  any  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
been  planted  out  and  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden.. 
A.J.Long.      [We  have. — Ed.] 
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The  Wheat  Crop  of  1906.— In  reading 
through  the  interesting  report  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  Wheat  crop  (see  page  271),  I  was  struck 
with  the  closing  paragraph,  which  states  :  "  The 
weight  per  bushel  of  grain  is  in  all  cases  from 
4  lb.  to  5  lb.  above  the  average  weight."  From 
this  I  gather  that  the  average  weight  per  bushel 
of  Wheat  in  that  neighbourhood  is  about  60  lb. 
Here  the  average  weight  is  62  lb.  per  bushel, 
showing  how  wheat  varies  in  localities.  With 
me  this  year  it  weighs  64|  lb.  per  bushel,  with 
a  crop  of  48  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  from 
land  previously  carrying  two  green  crops — 
Swedes  and  Rape— both  fed  off  with  sheep, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  Wheat 
in  this  locality.     E.   Molyneux,   South  Hants. 

The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill.— 
1  fail  to  see  why  the  gardener  should  be  branded 
as  a  dishonest  man  because  he  receives  (secretly 
and  corruptly)  a  little  discount  from  seedsmen, 
when  the  same  thing  exists  in  almost  every 
branch  of  business.  The  cook,  the  coachman, 
and  the  butler  as  a  rule  receive  far  more  than 
the  gardener  from  the  tradesmen  that  supply 
goods  to  their  different  departments.  Allow  me 
to  give  just  one  instance  of  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty, or,  rather,  dishonesty  according  to 
your  correspondent's  views.  Some  three  years 
back,  to  be  correct,  our  coachman  went  to 
town  about  a  week  after  Christmas  for  his  (?) 
Christmas  boxes.  The  first  place  he  called  at 
was  the  coachbuilder's.  The  books  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  work  had  been  done  to  the 
amount  of  £35  ;  the  Christmas  box  he  received 
was  35s.  The  next  place  visited  was  the  ccrn- 
dealer's :  here  he  received  £1,  that  being  5s. 
for  each  horse;  the  shoeing  forge  4s.,  or 
Is.  for  each  horse.  At  the  saddler  s  the  books 
were  again  referred  to ;  the  amount  to  come 
was  7s.  6d.  These  princely  sums  were  Christ- 
ma^  boxes,  therefore,  perfectly  legal,  and 
honestly  obtained.  At  the  same  time  I  called 
at  a  seed  shop,  as  I  had  been  asked  to  do  by 
the  traveller,  and  received  3s.  6d.  discount  on  a 
few  bulbs  we  had  from  them.  Now,  I  suppose 
I  came  back  from  town  that  day  a  dishonest 
and  degraded  man,  and  should  have  hung  my 
head  in  shame,  having  received  discount  off  my 
employer's  account.  Now,  I  don't  see  why 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  shouldn't  do  as 
others  do.  If  they  must  give  discounts  or  pre- 
sents, whichever  they  choose  to  call  them — and 
they  say  they  cannot  do  business  without — why 
not  keep  them  till  Christmas,  and  call  them 
Christmas  boxes?  1  fancy,  then,  those  stricken- 
conscience  ones  would  feel  no  qualms  about  ac- 
cepting a  Christmas  box,  as  the  stigma  of  dis- 
honesty would  be  removed,  and  if  some  kind- 
hearted  nurseryman  made  his  Christmas  boxes 
more  equal,  and  sent  more  to  those  poor  gar- 
deners of  the  low  wage  and  small  order,  and 
less  to  those  of  the  high  wage  and  large  order, 
I  think  it  is  quite  likely  we  should  hear  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  small  amount  of  the 
Christmas  box.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  point 
out  that  even  Christmas  boxes  are  regulated 
according  to  the  amount  of  orders.  Whilst  at 
the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  employer  that  would  object  to  his  ser- 
vant receiving  them,  or  consider  them  dishonest. 
A.  T.,  Birmingham. 

Until   the    employer    appreciates   the 

service  of  a  good  and  practical  gardener,  and 
treats  and  pays  him  accordingly,  you  will  never 
prevent  the  gardener  from  receiving  tips  from 
tradesmen  or  friends  of  his  employer  (nor  do  I 
blame  him).  As  a  well-known  nurseryman  said 
to  me  :  "  It  makes  no  difference  to  your  employer 
if  I  give  you  a  present.  There  is  my  cata- 
logue and  the  prices  :  take  them  or  leave  them. 
If  you  take  them  I  give  you  a  present  to  do 
your  best  to  keep  up  my  good  name."  Some 
time  ago  I  applied  for  a  place  as  gardener 
where  there  were  two  under  gardeners,  a 
labourer  at  times,  and  a  boy,  also  the  help  of 
the  cowman.  The  cowman  was  paid  £1  6s.  per 
week,  with  a  house,  the  labourer  6d.  an  hour, 
often  making  £1  13s.  6d.  per  week.  I  was  asked 
what  wages  I  wanted,  and  said  £2  per  week. 
The  gentleman  told  me  he  could  get  20  gar- 
deners to-morrow  at  30s.  a  week  who  would  be 
pleased  to  come.  Both  the  cowman  and 
labourer  were  better  paid  than  the  gardener. 
The  labourer  had  no  responsibility  whatever, 
but  the  gardener  was  supposed  to  look  round 
at   night  to   see   all  was  right,   and   twice   on   a 


Sunday.  I  took  the  place  at  35s.  per  week, 
and  the  discount  I  took,  although  I  never  asked 
for  one  in  my  life.  My  employer  opened  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  one  day  with  a  P.O.  in  it 
for  4s.  from  a  well-known  firm.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end ;  there  was  never  any 
more  peace  for  me  in  that  place.  Now,  if 
that  gentleman  had  given  me  £2  per  week,  with 
instructions  that  no  discount  was  to  be  taken, 
I  should  have  carried  out  his  wishes.  But 
until  there  is  a  better  understanding  between 
the  employer  and  employed  I  fancy  most  gar- 
deners will  look  for  their  discount,  and,  as 
A  Scot  says,  the  bigger  the  place  the  better  is 
the  discount.     /.  F. 

■ 1  thir>  it  should  be  headed  "Nur- 
serymen and  Seedsmen's "  discounts.  You 
are  correct  when  you  say  "  the  dealers  have 
matters  in  their  own  hands,"  and,  as  a  gar- 
dener, I  should  like  to  see  every  catalogue  of 
seeds  that  comes  out  this  season  headed,  "  No 
discounts  are  offered  to  gardeners."  Mark  the 
word  offered.  For  years  I  have  hated  this  prac- 
tice, and  think  that  the  much-abused  gardener 
is  not  answerable  for  it.  [No.]  Surely  we  are  not 
such  a  low,  greedy  lot  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Gardeners  have  consciences  as  well  as 
others  ;  nurserymen  have  no  monopoly  of  good 
ones.  I  know  some  gardeners  who  would  not 
take  it  if  it  were  not  thrust  upon  them.  In  July, 
1904,  one  firm's  representative  said  we  must 
have  part  of  your  bulb  order  if  it  costs  us  a 
case  of  the  best  whiskey  made.  A  firm  of  good 
repute  in  the  Midlands  said  I  was  one  out  of 
six  or  seven  in  3,000  or  4,000  customers.  A.  D. 
says  it  is  "  gardeners'  "  discount.  No,  gar- 
deners are  not  so  bad:  they  do  not  ask  for  it. 
Their  employers  read  the  Chronicle  too  (and  often 
pays  for  it,  mine  does),  so  do  not  make  them 
doubt  whether  they  have  honest  men,  because 
doubt  is  worse  than  anything  else.  Why  did 
not  the  British  Gardeners'  Society  have  a  rule 
thus:  no  discounts  accepted?  I  feel  thankful 
I  have  not  taken  that  which  is  offered. 
R.  G.  O.  F.  has  had  all  the  small  amounts  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  return.  Firms  of  repute  do 
not  offer  it  now  to  the  writer  :  they  give  him 
satisfaction  with  their  goods  and  better  quality. 
A  Briton.  [Our  correspondent  sends  us  printed 
offers  of  discounts  from  certain  Dutch  firms,  as 
well  as  from  one  English  one.  We  believe  that  in 
future  the  recipient  of  a  secret  commission  will 
run  the  risk  of  prosecution,  whether  the  offer 
be  made  by  a  foreign  or  a  British  firm.  More- 
over, we  have  reason  to  believe,  though  we  have 
at  present  no  authority  for  making  any  de- 
finite statement,  that  an  influential  body  of 
well-known  nurserymen  will  publicly  announce 
their  intention  of  entirely  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice. Whilst  these  changes  are  taking  place  it 
will  be  for  the  employers  to  see  to  it  that  an 
adequate  remuneration  is  offered  to  the  gar- 
dener, who  is  now  often  grievously  underpaid 
in  comparison  to  the  requirements  demanded  of, 
and  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him. — Ed.] 

An  Apple  Census. — I  should  like  to  see  a 
census  of  Bush-tree  Apples,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Molyneux  that  information  should  be  given 
upon  certain  defined  points.  It  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  space  to  give  a  list  of  the  best 
dessert  and  cooking  varieties.  This  information 
can  be  gathered  from  any  reliable  fruit  nursery- 
men's catalogue.  In  my  opinion  all  who  care  to 
give  their  experience  on  this  question  must  of 
necessity  state  what  varieties  succeed  best  with 
them;  next  come  the  locality,  position  of  garden, 
character  of  soil  and  subsoil.  Now  I  come  to 
what  I  consider  the  most  important  point,  "the 
determination  of  the  hardiest  varieties,  and  the 
one  able  to  withstand,  say,  10°  of  spring  frost,  or 
escape  them  by  late  flowering."  I  do  think  this 
is  a  great  factor  in  successful  fruit  culture  in  our 
fickle  climate,  and  during  the  nineteen  years  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  gardens  here,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  me  by  bitter  experience. 
Take  this  season  for  example.  Apples  generally 
are  a  good  crop,  but  not  with  me  ;  the  chief  cause 
for  this  arising  from  our  position ,  wrong  altogether, 
laying  low  in  a  valley,  and  with,  on  the  average, 
3°  more  of  frost  than  experienced  by  my  neigh- 
bours on  the  hills,  who  have  all  good  crops. 
Now  I  come  to  my  list  which  stood  the  test :  Lady 
Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Juneating,  Cellini, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Old  Nonpareil,  Wyke  House 
Russet,  Lady  Henniker,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.    The  following  were  mostly  failures 


or  carried  only  a  few  fruits ;  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston  and  Alhngton  Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Gooseberry,  Peasgood  Non- 
such, Cox's  Pomona,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Brownlees 
and  Rosemary  Russets,  Gloria  Mundi,  Kentish  Fill- 
basket,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Newtown  Wonder,  Manx 
Codling,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  I  may  say  that 
most  of  the  above  were  spoilt  before  the  bloom 
expanded,  as  in  April  we  registered  on  the  14th, 
11";  18th,  11°;  23rd,  10°  ;  25th,  10";  30th,  8°. 
No  Pears  or  Plums  were  left  except  on  walls  where 
protected.     IF.  Peters,  Civons  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

South  Devon. — My  Nerine  Fothergilli  major 
in  the  open  have  been  very  fine.  I  cut  the  last 
blooms  a  week  ago.  The  Shamrock  Pea  (Paro- 
chetus  communis)  is  very  lovely  now,  and  Crinums 
are  still  flowering.  C.  Moorei  variegatum,  said  by 
Mr.  Flwes  to  be  the  best  of  them,  is  just  throwing 
up  a  flower-spike.     S.  II'.  F. 

Carnations   with    many    Names.— If   New 

Yorker  had  read  the  American  trade  papers 
last  spring  he  would  no  doubt  have  noticed  that 
Mr.  H.  Eichholz,  of  Waynesboro',  U.S.A.,  of- 
fered for  many  weeks  Mrs.  W.  T.  Omwake  as 
a  deep  pink  sport  of  Enchantress  slightly  pen- 
cilled with  a  darker  shade.  So  whoever  ex- 
hibited a  variety  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Om- 
wake had  as  much  right  in  doing  so  as  the  in- 
troducer had  in  naming  it.  But  as  long  as  the 
societies  permit  mere  sports  of  Carnations  to  be 
named  otherwise  than  "  white "  Lawsen, 
"red"  Lawsen,  "white"  Enchantress,  "rose- 
pink"  Enchantress,  &c,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  hopeless  muddle.  For  if  any  variety 
has  a  tendency  to  sport  it  is  most  sure 
to  sport  in  different  localities  at  more  or 
less  the  same  time,  and  if  everybody  were  to 
name  his  particular  sport  we  might  get  ten 
names  for  the  same  variety.  I  have  had  at 
least  12  sports  of  Enchantress ;  two  pure  white, 
one  clear  rcse-pink,  and  the  rest  more  or  less 
striped  or  pencilled.  The  white  one  has  been 
named  by  one  grower  Iver  White,  the  pencilled 
ones  I  have  seen  as  W.  T.  Omwake,  and  Helen 
M.  Gould,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  get  a  score 
or  more  new  names  for  the  Enchantress  if  our 
Carnation  Society  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
naming  of  sports.  By  the  way,  if  our  New 
Yorker's  rose-pink  Enchantress  is  not  better 
than  Mrs.  Omwake,  I  don't  think  it  should  be 
called  "  rose-pink,"  as  this  colour  should  be  a 
clean  self  and  not  marked  in  any  way.  C.  Engel- 
7nann,  Saffron  Walden. 

Dessert    Apples  at  the    Fruit   Show. — 

I  should  be  very  sorry  if  your  correspondent 
M.  assumed  that  I  found  fault  with  the 
judges  because  they,  in  the  Allington  Pippin 
class,  placed  the  large  fruits  first.  They  had 
really  no  other  option.  What  I  animad- 
verted upon  was  the  incongruity  seen  in  the 
Society's  conditions  that  fruits  of  Blenheim 
Pippin  should  be  of  a  specified  size,  whilst  those 
of  other  varieties  might  be  of  any  size.  As  I 
then  mentioned,  that  limitation  with  respect  to 
the  dimensions  of  Blenheim  Pippin  is  to  be 
remedied,  and  next  year  we  may  see  fruits  of  the 
biggest  shown  in  the  dessert  class.  Still  I 
think  some  definition  or  model  of  what  should 
be  esteemed  table  and  dessert  size  is  desirable  as 
a  guide  to  judges.  We  are  now  discussing 
Apples  solely.  Pears  can  wait.  The  real  point 
at  issue  is,  may  dessert  Apples  be  of  literally 
any  size,  or  should  they  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions? I  regret  to  read  of  lost  dishes  at  the 
Fruit  Show.  It  is  an  old  complaint.  Helping 
a  friend  to  collect  his,  I  took  care  to  secure 
every  single  dish  first.  It  is  those  which 
disappear  the  soonest.     A.  D. 

Variation  in  Gerbera  Jamesoni  (see  pp. 
288,  314). — Much  variety  really  exists  in  what  is 
regarded  as  the  typical  G.  Jamesoni.  This  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  size  of  the  flower-head,  the  com- 
parative breadth  or  the  narrowness  of  the  ray- 
florets,  and  more  particularly  in  the  colour  of  the 
latter.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  forms  I  have  seen  was  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Rev.  H.  Ev.bank,  at  Ryde.  I  believe  I 
spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Ewbank  at  the  time  as  of  a 
vermilion-crimson  shade,  so  very  remarkable  was 
it.  The  plant  carried  a  score  or  so  of  its  nearly 
4|-inch-wide  blossoms.  But  one  could  not  apply 
these  colours  to  the  type  Gerbera  Jamesoni. 
Doubtless  the  species  seeds  very  freely  in  the  wild 
state,  which  explains  much.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

(Concluded    from    p.    iv.    of    Supplement.) 
Botanical  Certificate. 
Mormodes,   Buccinator  variety,   from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.     Flowers  cream  coloured,  with  a 
greenish  hue. 

Maxillaria  nigrescens,  from  Miss  E.  Willmott, 
Warley  Place,  Great  Warley  (gr.  Mr.  Gooch). 
Flowers  dark  red-purple. 

Cultural   Commendation. 

To  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge  (gr.  to  J.  Bradshaw, 
I  q.),  for  an  immense  specimen  of  Cattleya 
Mantini. 

To  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  for  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum  magnincum  with  five  spikes. 

To  Messrs.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  for  a  noble 
specimen  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (gr.  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
kance,  Bart.),  for  a  fine  Angraecum  distichum. 

Diploma  Awards. 

Cattleya  labiata. — 1st  Diploma:  C.  1.  Capt. 
J.  F.  Laycock,  from  Capt.  Laycock.  2nd  Dip- 
loma :  C.  1.  Hector,  from  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

C.  labiata  hybrids.— 1st  Diploma:  C.  Fabia 
Bradshawiana,  from  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  2nd  Dip- 
loma  .  C.  Fabia,  Fowler's  variety,  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  hybrids. — 1st  Dip- 
loma :  Sophro-Cattleya  eximia,  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  I'iial.enopsis. — 1st  Diploma  :  D, 
Phala:nopsis  Miss  Louisa  Dean,  from  G.  F. 
Moore,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Jos.  (.'heal,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  W. 
Fyfe,  W.  Pope,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  J.  Wright,  J. 
Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques, 
Chas.  Foster,  Owen  Thomas,  A.  II.  Pearson, 
and  W.    II.    Divers. 

SiM-ral  seedling  Apples  were  shown  for 
awards,  also  some  varieties  as  James  Grieve  and 
St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  &c,  that  have  been  the 
subjects  of  recent  correspondence  in  this  jour- 
nal. 

A  fruit  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pear  was 
shown  by  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  cV 
Horticultural  Society  (gr.  Mr.  Saussey). 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Gran- 
tham (gr.  Mr.  Divers),  showed  about  60  varie- 
ties of  Apples  and  nearly  40  of  Pears.  The  ex- 
hibit was  prettily  decorated  with  sprays  of 
Smilax  and  autumn-tinted  leaves,  while  three 
tripods  had  bunches  of  Grapes  hanging  from 
their  centres.  Among  the  Apples,  prominent 
dishes  were  those  of  James  Grieve,  Stone's 
Apple,  Allington  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Belle  de  Boskoop,  and 
Mere  de  Menage.  Among  the  Pears  was  a  fine 
basket  of  Beurre  Clairgeau,  the  fruits  being  col- 
oured to  a  high  degree.  (Hogg  Memorial 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  En- 
field, N.,  about  50  varieties  of  Apples  of  well- 
known   kinds.     (Bronze   Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Dover,  Bath  Road,  Langley, 
Bucks,  showed  half  a  dozen  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  Capsicums.  Great  diversity  was  seen 
in  the  fruits,  some  of  which  were  red-coloured, 
others  being  yellow.  Some  of  the  names,  if  cor- 
rectly written,  were  very  formidable,  thus  C. 
paradiesonialakii  is  the  Tomato-shaped  Capsi- 
cum, and  C.  Cseresznyealakii  has  Cherry-like 
berries.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal — for  the 
plants,  not  for  the  names.) 

A.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  The  Holt,  Harrow 
Weald,  showed  the  blue  Grape  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla,  and  heavily-fruited  sprays  of  Pernettya 
mucronata. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Apple  James  Grieve. — This  early-ripening  des- 
sert Apple  was  described  in  our  last  issue,  p. 
311,  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Grantham,  who  now  exhibited  very 
pretty,   medium-sized  fruits. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

October  25. — Corr.miltce  present :  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  Ritchie,  Leemann, 
Thorp,  Cowan,  Stevens,  Rogers,  Ashton,  Farker, 
Cypher,  Williamson,  Warburton,  Upjohn, 
Smith,  Weathers. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  W.  Mor- 
gan), exhibited  Cypripedium  X  Editha  and  C. 
X  Fulshawense,  the  latter  receiving  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevens), 
exhibited  a  new  hybrid  Odontoglossum  called 
"  Elinor,"  the  parents  of  which  are  O.  Harryana- 
crispa  X  O.  crispum  (Award  of  Merit).  Cypri- 
pedium X  "  Optima,"  the  parentage  of  which 
was  not  recorded,  also  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  ex- 
hibited Cattleya  X  inversa,  Haddon  House 
variety,  and  a  seedling,  the  parentage  of  which 
appeared  to  be  Laelia  praestans   X   L.  Perrini. 

II.  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
new  hybrid  Cypripedium,  the  parents  of  which 
were  C.  insigne,  Harefield  Hall  variety,  X  C. 
X  nitens  magnificum,  "Balls'  variety."  This 
plant  received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  In  habit 
it  resembles  the  former  parent  very  much,  and, 
although  a  very  fine  acquisition,  we  hope  to  see 
it  not  quite  so  "squat"  as  when  shown  on  this 
occasion.  The  same  firm  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Cypripedium  X   Charlesworthi  nitens. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  gained 
a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a  handsome  and  dis- 
tinct form  of  Cattleya  X  Hardyana  var.  "  Illu- 
minator." Also  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  splen- 
did form  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  Leopoldi 
supei! 

A  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
<  \  pher  &  Sons  for  a  fine  display  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  group  a\  Cypri- 
pediums. 

Messrs.  Wrigley,  P.  Smith,  McLeod,  Allen, 
Thompson,  and  Bromilow  were  accorded  votes 
of  thanks  for  contributions  to  the  meeting. 
P.  W.  

PORTSMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  31,  November  1,  2. — The  twentieth 
annual  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth,  on  these 
dates,  and  was  a  distinct  success,  the  entries 
being  in  excess  of  former  exhibitions  of  the 
society.  In  previous  years  the  leading  class 
lias  been  a  combination  of  incurved  and 
Japanese  blooms  in  equal  numbers,  a  class 
which  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
mittee this  year  substituted  for  it  a  County 
Class,  offering  a  Challenge  Cup  and  £5  as  the 
premier  prize  for  exhibitors  in  the  county  of 
Hants  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms  in  not 
fewer  than  eighteen  varieties,  but  not  to  include 
more  than  two  of  any  one  variety.  Four  growers 
competed,  the  premier  award  being  won  by 
Mr.  G.  Hall  (gr.  to  Lady  Ashburtox,  Meli  net 
Court,  Romsey)  for  a  heavy  lot  of  fresh  and 
well-staged  blooms.  Noticeable  specimens 
were  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Madame 
Rivol,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Reginald 
Vallis,  Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Alger- 
non Davis,  and  two  seedlings  of  much  pro- 
mise. 2nd,  Mr.  Dawes  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
Rosecroft,  Hambledon),  with  slightly  irregular 
blooms,  although  the  example  of  F.  S.  Vallis 
was  very  fine. 

Cut  Blooms. 
Open  Classes. 

The  premier  class  was  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  varieties.  Three  exhibits  were  staged, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Hall  again  showed  the  best, 
and  thus  secured  the  leading  position.  He 
showed  similar  examples  to  those  in  the  Cup 
Class.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Treagus  (gr.  to  C.  R. 
Shipham,   Esq.,   Bognor  Road,   Chichester). 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  Chry- 
santhemums in  not  fewer  than  sixteen  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  one  variety, 
two  competitors  only  were  seen.  Mr.  W.  <',. 
Adams,  The  Strand,  Southsea,  was  easily  1st 
with  large  and  somewhat  rough  flowers,  the 
best  examples  being  C.  H.  Curtis,  Buttercup, 
W.  Biddle,  and  Ma  Perfection.  Mr.  J.  Agate, 
the  Nurseries,  Havant,  the  remaining  competi- 
tor, was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 


Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  in  twelve  sprays, 
three  blooms  to  a  spray,  and  in  not  fewer  than 
eight  varieties,  made  an  interesting  class.  Mr. 
H.  Snook,  5,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fratton,  won  easily 
with  typical  examples  of  W.  Sabey,  W.  West- 
lake,  and  Toussaint  Maurisot. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  a  similar  class 
for  single  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  good  display 
of  these  useful  decorative  flowers  resulted.  Mr. 
( ;.  Kllwood  (gr.  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swan- 
more  House,  Bishop's  Waltham)  won  the  1st 
prize  with  fine  examples  of  Edith  Pagram,  Mai y 
Richardson,  Florence  Robinson,  and  Mary 
Anderson. 

Groups. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  oc- 
cupying  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  £4  was 
offered  as  the  principal  prize.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gill, 
Florence  Road,  Portsmouth,  won  with  dwarf 
plants  that  were  carrying  good  blooms;  2nd, 
the  Victoria  Parks  Committee.  A  class  was 
also  provided  for  twelve  plants  of  not  fewer 
than  eight  varieties,  with  twelve  or  more  blooms 
to  a  plant.  This  was  intended  to  show  the 
decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Mr. 
G.  Lambert,  17,  Bognor  Road,  Chichester,  was 
first  with  capital  examples  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties. 

"Single-handed"  gardeners  and  amateurs  in 
Portsea  Island  had  numerous  classes  provided 
for  them.  Cut  blooms  were  well  staged  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.   Gill,  and  Mr.  Snook. 

A  Silver  Medal  and  a  cash  prize  were  offered 
for  the  best  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  occupying  a  space  6  feet  by  4  feet. 
The  competition  was  restricted  to  ladies.  Among 
five  contestants  Mrs.  Colston  Hall,  Warmin- 
ster, was  placed  first  with  a  table  extremely 
lightly  arranged;  2nd,  Mis,  M.  Snellgrove, 
Southampton.  The  schedule  included  classes 
for  table  plants,  and  these  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  show,  relieving  the  otherwise  flat 
appearance  of  the  tables.  Messrs.  W.  Turner 
S  Sons,  14,  Green  Road,  Southsea,  was  first 
with  elegant  Crotons  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ellwood. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  w'ere  numerous  and  good. 
Mr.  Shifham  staged  the  best  black  Grapes,  and 
Mr.    la  i.wood  the  best  Apples. 

Mr.  Ellwood  won  the  Society's  prize  in  the 
vegetable  classes  for  nine  dishes,  and  he  also 
won  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prize  for  six,  in 
both  classes,   staging  fine  examples. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Reading,  were 
awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  collection  of  vegetables. 


WINDSOR     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

\ovember  2. — The  fifteenth  annual  autumn 
exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Albert 
Institute  on  this  date.  The  entries  were,  per- 
haps, not  so  numerous  as  in  past  years,  but  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  arrangements  were  of  the  best  character. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  leading  class  was  that  for  six  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  vases,  five 
blooms  of  each,  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only 
to  be  employed.  The  premier  award  carried 
with  it  his  Majesty  the  King's  special  challenge 
cup.  Unfortunately,  but  one  grower  entered : 
his  exhibit,  however,  was  a  magnificent  one,  and 
worthy  the  award  made  to  it.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson 
(gr.  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone)  was  the 
fortunate  exhibitor.  The  blooms  were  large, 
solid,  richly-coloured,  and  well  staged.  The 
varieties  were  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Walter  Jinks,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Edith 
Smith,  and  Henry  Perkins. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — These 
were  required  to  be  arranged  in  a  space  measur- 
ing 5  feet  by  3  feet,  with  other  plants  or  foliage 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  large  blooms  for  de- 
coration in  combination  with  other  subjects. 
Mr.  II.  Hearn  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Goodlake, 
The  Fishery,  Denham)  was  1st  with  handsome 
blooms,  moderately  well  arranged  on  a  base  of 
Adiantum  Fern.  Mr.  C.  Page  (gr.  to  J.  B. 
Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore)  secured  the  2nd 
prize  with  a  better  arrangement,  but  he  had 
smaller  flowers. 

Twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  distinct. 
— Mr.  II.  Elkington  (gr.  to  Owen  Tudor,  Esq., 
Old  Windsor)  staged  the  best  collection,  especi- 
ally good  being  the  incurved  varieties.  2nd,  Mr. 
Page,   with  somewhat  smaller  examples. 
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Mr.  W.  Jinks  (gr.  to  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq., 
Knowle  Green)  won  in  the  class  for  twelve  in- 
curveds  with  good  examples  of  popular  varie- 
ties. 2nd  Mr.  G.  Baskett  (gr.  to  P.  Nelke, 
Esq.,  Virginia  Water). 

Mr.  Stevenson,  with  blooms  similar  to  those 
in  the  Cup  Class,  won  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  varieties  ;  especially  fine  was  Mrs.  R. 
Hooper   Pearson.     2nd,    Mr.   W.   Jinks. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety- — This 
proved  a  strong  class,  the  winner  being  Mr.  H. 
Elkington,  with  fairly  good  flowers  of  Bessie 
Godfrey.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  who  staged  his 
namesake  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Six  incurved  blooms  of  otic  variety. — The  best 
half-dozen  were  shown  by  Mr.  Baskett  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Elkington. 

An  interesting  class  is  that  for  twelve  Chry- 
santhemums arranged  with  any  natural  foliage 
in  a  vase  or  basket.  Mr.  Jinks,  with  handsome 
examples  arranged  with  suitable  foliage,  won 
easily.     2nd,  Mr.  Elkington. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  made  an  effective 
display.  Mr.  W.  Cole  (gr.  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster, 
Clewer  Manor)  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  five  sprays,  each  of  six  blooms,  having  a 
really  good  exhibit,  amongst  six  competitors. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
made  an  effective  display  at  the  sides  of  the 
building,  four  growers  competing.  The  best  was 
a  good  exhibit  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Lane  (gr.  to 
Sir  E.  Dtjr-ning  Lawrence,  Ascotl,  who  thus 
secured  the  Society's  Challenge  Cup  offered  in 
this  class.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  Cole. 


BATTERSEA,  CLAPHAM,  AND  WANDS- 
WORTH AMATEUR  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
AND  HORTICULTURAL 

November  2,  3. — This  suburban  society  held 
its  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  on  these  dates 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Battersea.  On  former  occa- 
sions there  have  generally  been  a  few  striking 
exhibits  from  professional  gardeners,  some  of 
whom  at  present  reside  some  little  distance 
from  Battersea  ;  consequently  their  exhibits  were 
grown  under  better  conditions  than  obtain  in 
London.  At  the  recent  show,  if  we  except  a 
few  flowers  brought  from  Roehampton,  all  those 
present  were  grown  in  Battersea  or  Wands- 
worth, and  were  exhibited  by  amateurs.  The  re- 
sult was  creditable  to  the  cultivators,  who  must 
have  exercised  considerable  skill  and  much  per- 
severance. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
arranged  on  a  space  of  8  feet  by  5  feet,  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  L.  Stringer,  67,  Taybridge 
Road,  Battersea;  and  the  1st  prize  for  a  smaller 
group  -was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Yarham,  Junior. 
Other  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  H.  Bos- 
well,  H.  G.  McLean,  S.  H.  Street,  W.  Forth, 
W.  Cooper,  A.  15.  Freeman,  W.  J.  Kent,  W. 
H.  WlNNETT,  G.  Geale,  E.  J.  Seaton,  F. 
Green,  W.   Lavender,  and  Mrs.  W.   STRINGER. 

DERBY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  above  association  was  held  on  these 
dates.  The  show  generally  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  those  of  previous  years,  and  proved 
the  most  successful  exhibition,  financially,  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  On  the  second  day 
4,000  school  children  visited  the  show,  and  an 
appropriate  address  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  given  by  the  Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr.   Seymour. 

Among  exhibits  not  for  competition  was  a  fine 
display  of  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  &c, 
from  Messrs.   Cljbran  &   Sons,   Altrincham. 

Rev.  Bitckston,  Sutton  Hall,  filled  a  con- 
siderable space  with  a  collection  of  Orchids. 

Mr.    J.    King,    Derby,    staged    a  collection  of 

rotons  of  fine  quality,  and  kindly  lent  Palms 
and   specimen  trees  to  decorate  the  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  Simeson  (gr.  to  W.  S.  Power,  Esq., 
I.ittleover),  who  competed  at  Derby  for  the  first 
lime  this  year,  proved  a  most  successful  exhibi- 
tor. 

I    I    I    111  OOMS. 

In  the  class  for  18  incurved  blooms  four 
growers  competed.  Mr.  A.  Simeson  won  the 
first  prize  with  a  good  display,  though  the 
blooms  were  somewhat  lacking  in  finish.  His 
most  perfect  specimens  were  two  examples  of 
Mrs.  F.  Judson.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Alvaston  ; 
3rd,  Mr  J.  Evans  (gr.  to  Miss  Wilmot,  Chad- 
desden   Hall). 


The  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms  brought  the 
same  number  of  entrants,  and  again  Mr.  A. 
Simeson  was  first.  He  showed  fine  blooms  of 
Mme.  W.  Rousseau,  Mrs.  J.  Hardaway,  H. 
Perkins.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  others. 

Mr.  Simeson  also  led  in  the  class  for  six  vases 
containing  18  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  six 
distinct  varieties. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  also 
staged  bv  Mr.  Simeson,  whose  fine  quality 
blooms  and  taste  in  arrangement  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Potter;  3rd,  Mr.  G. 
Potter. 

Mrs.  Norman,  Derby,  showed  the  best  bou- 
quet of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  table  decorated 
with  one  epergne  and  not  more  than  six  speci- 
men glasses.  The  best  arranged  table  was  that 
decorated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Warwick,  Alvaston. 

Mr.  G.  Brown,  Aston  Hall  Gardens,  showed 
the  premier  dozen  plants  suitable  for  table  de- 
coration. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  the  members'  classes,  se- 
cured the  N.C.S.  Certificate  for  a  bloom  of 
Mrs.  Knox,  the  premier  flower  in  the  members' 
classes.     1 '•'.  Meakins. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OF 
ABERDEEN. 

November  3. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  above  date.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Pope,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Society, 
presided. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  the  income  for 
the  past  year  has  amounted  to  £470  Is.  lid.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £395  14s.  4d.,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus for  the  season  of  £74  7s.  7d. — a  result 
which  is  especially  encouraging  when  compared 
with  the  deficit  last  year  of  £77  12s.  lid. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  balance-sheet,  said  the  balance- 
sheet  last  year  showed  a  loss  and  a  debit  balance 
against  the  Society  of  £5  10s.  Id.  This  result 
was  largely  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather  on 
each  of  the  days  of  the  show,  more  especially 
on  the'  Saturday,  when  the  receipts  were  nearly 
£100  below  the  average.  The  directors  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  economising,  and  they  had 
managed  to  reduce  the  prize  list  by  more  than 
£20,  and  they  had  dispensed  with  such  things 
as  military  bands  and  fireworks,  with  the  result 
that  the  debit  balance  of  £5  10s.  Id.  and  every 
other  claim  against  the  Society  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Alexander  Robscn,  seedsman,  Aberdeen, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  congratulated  the  di- 
rectors on  their  balance-sheet,  and  said  that  the 
result  was  most  gratifying. 

Lord  Provost  Sir  Alexander  Lyon  was  re- 
elected Hon.  President,  and  the  Hon.  Vice- 
President  and  Hon.  Directors  were  also  re- 
elected, and  Mr.  Samuel  Pope  was  also  elected 
Hon.   Vice-President. 

Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  has  been  Chairman  for  the 
past  two  years,  wished  now  to  retire,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Burnett,  of  Powis,  was  elected  Chairman 
in  his  stead.  Baillie  Milne  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chairman  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Pope.  The  Di- 
rectors were  elected,  and  Mr.  J.  13.  Rennett, 
advocate,  was  re-appointed  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF   FRANCE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW    IN    PARIS. 

November  3-11. — The  autumn  show  of  this 
Society,  held  in  Paris,  was  opened  in  very  un- 
favourable weather.  The  show  is  very  large, 
the  exhibitors  being  numerous  and  the  exhibits 
very  varied.  Fruit,  particularly  Apples,  Pears 
and  Grapes,  are  seen  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  there  are  large  displays  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  Orchids,  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  and  other  sea- 
sonable flowers.  Among  Chrysanthemums  one 
of  the  finest  exhibits  is  that  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  who  have  also 
staged  an  immense  collection  of  almost  every- 
thing that  the  vegetable  garden  can  possibly 
supply.  Besides  a  charming  little  decorative 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  entrance  to  the 
slv.w,  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  have 
also  a  collection  of  finely-grown  plants  in  pots, 

some  being  bush-trained  and   with  large   s] - 

men  blooms,  20  or  30  on  a  plant.     Among  the 


trained  plants  we  noticed  Ville  de  Phenice,  a 
large,  spreading  Japanese  variety,  with  colour 
a  deep  rich  golden  yellow  ;  Tokio,  a  curious  and 
effective  variety,  with  narrow,  stiff  florets,  the 
colour  being  pale  rosy  pink — an  excellent  de- 
corative variety  and  one  much  appreciated  by 
the  French  growers  for  exhibition.  Many  of  the 
varieties  are  quite  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
English  growers,  but  Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  William 
Duckham,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Nivose,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  Mrs.  Barkley  were  a  few  of  the  best 
and  most  readily-recognised  flowers. 

M.  Aug.  Nonin  has  a  fine  group  and  also 
many  novelties,  as  have  also  Messrs.  Vilmorin. 
M.  Nonin's  group  is  edged  with  a  pretty  pale 
yellow  pompon,  Gerbe  d'Or,  in  pots.  His  best 
specimen  blooms  are  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  a 
fine  white,  incurving  Japanese  variety,  and  one 
largely  grown  for  the  French  florists'  shops ; 
Lt. -Colonel  Ducroiset,  a  grand  yellow  Japanese 
bloom  :  Fusee,  another  fine  yellow  ;  Solange,  a 
large  greenish-white  Japanese;  Sapho ;  Sou- 
venir de  Lombez  ;  Le  Peyrou,  a  fine  yellow,  in- 
curved variety ;  Lady  Hopetoun.  The  group 
also  embraces  a  collection  of  freely-flowered 
plants  of  Baron  de  Vinols,  a  decorative  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  with  bright  rosy-amaranth- 
tinted  florets,  together  with  several  sports  from 
the  same  variety. 

M.  Montigny  has  novelties  for  1906  in  130 
new  varieties.  They  are  mostly  medium-sized 
blooms,  but  the  collection  is  an  interesting  one 
to  those  in  search  of  novelties. 

Some  nicely-grown  specimen  plants,  carefully 
trained  and  freely  flowered,  are  staged  by  the 
ECOLE      HORTICOLE      ET      PrOFESSIONNELLE      DU 

Plessis-Piquet.  Among  the  best  examples  we 
noticed  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  Charles  Schwarz,  and 
M.  Massange  de  Louvrex. 

M.  Leon  Cavron,  of  Cherbourg,  has  curiosi- 
ties in  Chrj'santhemum  culture,  for  besides 
having  a  large  number  of  specimen  standard- 
trained  plants,  he  has  quite  a  number  of 
grafted  standards,  each  bearing  many  varieties 
of  the  various  sections,  large  and  small-flowered 
varieties  being  together  on  the  same  plants,  and 
also  incurved  and  Japanese  types — curious,  but 
not  beautiful.  M.  Cavron  has  also  plants  in 
pyramidal  form,  after  the  style  of  the  Japanese 
training,  which,  although  curious,  are  scarcely 
up  to  the  best  Japanese  standard. 

A  very  fine  display  is  that  shown  by  M.  lit  - 
BUISSON  I' iiubert.  He  has  some  gigantic  flowers 
of  such  kinds  as  Princesse  Bessarabade  Brau- 
covan,  Mrs.  Win.  Duckham,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  C.  Harman 
Payne.  In  one  vase  are  seven  blooms  of  F.  S. 
Vallis  that  surpass  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
at  a  French  show  before,  for  they  each  measured 
from  44  to  48  centimetres  in  diameter — 18-19 
inches. 

M.  Laveau  has  a  commendable  exhibit.  His 
flowers  of  Lt. -Colonel  Ducroiset  are  of  colossal 
size,  and  he  has  other  good  ones,  including 
Sapho,  Jean  Calvat,  Verge  Montbumoise,  a 
grand  white  variety,  and  Mile.  Pouzac,  a  variety 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  blush  and  buff. 

Other  exhibitors  are  M.  Decaui.t,  M.  Jules 
Cortin,  MM.  Leveque  et  Fils,  M.  Larue,  &c. 

In  cut  blooms  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  Messrs.  A.  Cordonnier  et  Fils,  of  Bailleul. 
They  have  a  fine  collection  of  big  Chrysanthe- 
mums, besides  showing  Grapes  in  grand  form. 
Chief  among  their  Chrysanthemums,  con- 
sidered from  an  exhibition  standpoint  only,  are 
Mme.  Vigneau,  a  large,  spreading,  Japanese 
bloom,  having  medium  florets,  curly  at  the  tipsj 
a  compactly-built  flower,  colour  pure  white. 
Aug.  Testier  was  another  large  flower  of  yellow 
and  buff  shades.  President  Loubet,  an  immense 
Japanese  bloom,  with  very  long  florets,  a  big, 
spreading,  white  flower,  slightly  tinted.  Ministre 
Morgeot  is  another  very  large  variety,  the  pure 
golden-yellow  flowers  are  spreading  ;  President 
Viger,  Mine.  Gustave  Henry,  Henry  Perkins, 
Extase,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  W.  K. 
Church  are  others  shown  by  this  exhibitor. 

M.  Geo.  Truffaut  exhibits  Roses  and 
Chrysanthemums  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  his 
new  manure,  "  Biogine." 

In  the  section  for  seedlings  is  seen  consider- 
able competition.  M.  Ernest  Calvat  secures  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  nearly  20 
novelties.  The  best  are  M.  Paul  Raudet,  Mine, 
de  la  Rocheterie,   S.  A.   Naceur  Beg,   President 
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Dubost,     Carlo    Knacht,     Touring     Club,     and 
Algesiras. 

The  -Marquis  de  Pins  also  has  many  seedlings 
of  new  shades  of  colour.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Mme.  Bougere,  colour  dull  rose  on  a 
white;  Comtesse  Alice  de  Lancy,  resembling 
Pallas  ;  La  Tonkinoise,  Lydia,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  and  Quo  Vadis. 

M.  Alfred  Chautier  is  a  raiser  of  Chrysan- 
themums not  widely  known  to  English  growers, 
but  he  has  sent  out  many  varieties  that  are 
grown  in  Prance.  He  has  a  neat  collection, 
grown  in  good  style,  but  most  of  them 
are  scarcely  large  enough  to  judge  of  their  merits 
for  English  growers.  Prefect  Lepine,  an  orange- 
amber-coloured  Japanese  variety ;  Alphonse 
XIII.  ;  St.  Fereol,  and  Mme.  Louis  Tinchant,  a 
large,  pure  white  Japanese  bloom,  slightly 
tinted  green  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  are  the 
more  promising  in  this  group. 

A  very  pretty  variety,  raised  by  M.  LlGER- 
Ligneau,  called  Mme.  Madeline  Lenoble,  of  a 
bright,  warm  shade  of  rose,  with  centre  shaded 
buff,  is  the  only  other  seedling  shown  in 
the  special  class  for  new  seedling  Chrysan- 
themums, although  many  other  novelties  for 
1906  are  staged  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  M 
Nunin,  and  others  in  their  groups.  Paris, 
November  5. 

Coming  Potato  Show.— A  new  feature  will 
be  included  at  the  third  annual  show  of  the 
National  Potato  Society  on  December  13  and  14 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  for  cook- 
ing competitions  each  day.  These  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  cooking 
qualities  of  a  number  of  leading  varieties,  and 
of  showing  the  most  efficient  culinary  methods. 
The  Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Association  is 
assisting  in  the  arrangements,  and  is  offering 
medals.  The  Society's  medals  will  be  awarded 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  visitors. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 


W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey— Chrysanthemums. 

S.  Bide  &  Son,  Alma  Nurseries,  Farnham,  Surrey— Ko*e 
Queen  of  Spain. 

W.  &  T.  Samson,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.—  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull— Nursery  list. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield,  Middlesex- 
Border  and  Rock-garden  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Wall  Plants,  &c. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith— Nursery  Stock. 

Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birmingham— Perennial  Phlox, 

Clibrans,  Altrincham— Chrysanthemums. 

Holland  Plant  Co.,  Boskoop,  Holland-Nurserv  Stock, 
Roses,  Azaleas,  &c. 

James  VeitchS  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea— Straw- 
berries, Carnations  and  Picotees. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 
Another  It'rt  ami  Damp  Week.— During  the  past  week  the 
days  have  been  rather  warm  for  the  time  of  the  vear,  while 
the  nights  were,  as  a  rule,  cold.  On  the  two  coldest  nights 
the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  showed  5"  of  frost. 
Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  1°  warmer 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  during  the  week, 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  an  inch.  Nearly  the  whole  of  thai 
quantity  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  through  the  gauge  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1J 
hours  a  day,  or  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  dav  less 
than  is  usual  at  this  season.  On  one  day  the  wind  was 
rather  high,  and  during  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity 
reached  fifteen  miles— direction  west,  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  week  calms  and  light  airs  prevailed.  The  averagi 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  one  1  per  cent. 

October, 
Remarkably  warm,  wet,  and  humid.— This  was  with  one 
exception  (1898)  the  warmest  October  I  have  recorded  here 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  not  even  in  October,  1898,  was 
the  temperature  in  the  daytime  as  high.  The  highest  reading 
in  the  thermometer  screen  was  70",  while  the  exposed 
thermometer  at  no  time  registered  more  than  6°  of  frost, 
both  of  which  extreme  temperatures  are  exceptionally  high 
tor  the  month.  Rain  fell  on  as  many  as  twenty  days,  and  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  5|  inches,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
average  rainfall  for  October.  There  were  seventeen  wet 
nights,  but  only  eleven  wet  days,  Twenty-one  gallons  of 
rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge 
during  the  month,  or  as  much  as  in  the  whole  of  the  previous 
eight  months  taken  together.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
tor  three  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  ten  minutes  a  day  less 
than  is  usual  in  October.  The  winds  were,  -'s  a  rule,  light, 
P  iin'J?no  hourdici  the  mean  velocity  exceed  eleven  miles, 
ror  410  hours,  or  eighteen  days,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
■rom  some  point  between  south  and  west,  but  for26  hours 
or  only  one  day,  from  any  point  between  north  and  east.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was  3  percent,  in 
excess  of  the  average— a  verv  exceptional  degree  of  damp- 
ness for  October.    E.  M.,  Berkhaimted,  Nov.  7,  1906. 


MARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  November  7.  ' 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  he  remembered  ttiat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed. J 

Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  Fielderi,  per 
dozen  buncoes 

—  mollis,    per 
bunch  

Eouvardia,  per  dz. 

bundles 
Calla  ajthiopica,]  et 

dozen   ... 

Camellias, 

per  dozen 
Carnations,      per 

dozen   blooms, 

best  An 

various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.      bunciies 

—  Malmaisons  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Cenraureu  c\ 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  SU1VI 

Chrysanthemums, 

per  dz.  blo  'in- 

—  small  blooms, 
per  do/,  bnchs. 

Dahlias,  per  di  zi  u 

bunches 
Eucharis      gr; 

flora,  i 

blooms 

Gardenia  -,  pei  di  ■/. 

blooms 

Gladiolus,  various, 

per  dz.  bnchs.. 

—  brenchh    i 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophiii 

gans,  per  do/, 
bunches 

Heather,  white,  pr. 
doz.  bunch' 

—  purple 

Hyacinth  (Roman), 

p.  dz.  bun 
Lilac,    white,     per 

bunch  ... 
Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  lancifo  li  urn, 
rubrum  a  ml 
album 

—  longiflorum 
Lily  of  the  Willi  \ , 

p.  dz.  bun. 

—  extra  quality  ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-  G  0 

0  9-10 

4  0-CU 
2  G-  4  0 
2  0-30 

2  0-40 

1  0-  2  G 

3  0-80 

8  0-10  0 

10-20 
3  0-40 

1  G-  4  0 

2  0-  G  0 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
i  6-  2  i'. 


■i  u 


6  0-90 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 

3  0-50 


5  0-80 
9  0  12  u 


Marguerites,  white, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette,  perdz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  di  >z. 

bunches 

—  Soleil  d'Or.per 
dozen  bunciies 

O  don  toglossuin 
crispum,  per 
dozen    bloom 

Pancratiuuis,  doz 
lis 

P  e  largoni  u  m  s, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Primula       (double 

white),     dozen 

bunches 
Rananculus,        per 

dozen  bundles 
Roses,    12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Ljii.Ilslii.imI    ... 

—  K a i serin  A. 
\  U  toria 

—  Caroline  Tes- 
tout      

—  C.  Mermet     ... 

—  General  Jacque- 
minot   

—  inbuncht 
dozen  

—  Liberty 

—  Mad-  [  hatenay 

—  Mrs.    J.  Laing 

—  from  the 
various   kinds, 
per  dz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  p  dz.  bchs. 
Stephanotis,      pe.1 

dozen    trusses 
Stocks      (double 

white)  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

Parma,  p.  bch 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  G-  3  0 
4  0-50 

^     2  6-  3  0 


3  0-40 


4  0-60 
6  0-90 


10-20 

1J-1G 


l  6- 

1  6- 


8  ii 
2  G 


10-16 

4  0-80 

10-20 
2  0-  4  U 
10-26 


3  0-50 

4  0-  li  I) 


1  G-  3  0 

2  0-36 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum      cunea- 

tum,  doz.  bun.  4  0-60 
Ampelopsis  lea 

p.  dz.  bunch*  s  l  6-  2  0 
Asparagus     plu- 

mosus,        long 

trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — shon 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengei  i 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each     1  G 
Fern,    English,    p. 

dozen  bundles     1  0- 


4  0-80 

1  G-  2  0 


0G- 
0  G- 
2  0- 


10-16 
I  0 


Ferns  (French),  dz. 

bunches 
Hardy    f  oli  age 

(variousi,    pL-r 

dozen  bundles 
Hardy  Grass* 

doz.  bunches. .. 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
doz.  bunches... 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Pernettya,  with  ber- 
ries, per  bunch 

Smilax,  p.  dz.  trails 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-40 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

1  G-  2  0 


2  0-30 

4  0-50 


0  9- 
2  u- 


1  0 
5  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii,  per  dozi  a  6  0-80 
Ara  lia     Sieboldi, 

per  dozen 

—  larger  

Araucaria   ex. 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-30  0 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen       ...  IS  0-30  0 

—  variegated,  per 

dozen 30  0-42  0 

Asparagus    plumo- 
sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,doz. 

—  ten  ui  s  si  mus 
per  dozen 

Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  p.  dz. 

—  Turnford  Hall, 
per  dozen 

Bouvardias,  perdz.    4  0-  G  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

best,  per  doz.     12  0-24  0 

—  smaller, per  doz.  5  0-80 
Clematis,  per  doz.     8  0-90 

—  in  flower        ...     9  0-12  U 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen    9  0-18  0 

Coleus         3  0-50 

Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 


4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 


6  0-90 

6  0-80 


8  0-10  0 
8  0-12  0 


8  0-10  0 


3.1  I         ■  i  . 

Cyclamen,  per  dz.  9  0-12  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen      ...  4  0-50 

—  laxus,   per  doz  4  0-  5  0 

Dracaenas,  per  doz.  \i  0-24  0 

Erica  caffra           ...  9  0-12  0 


per 

...  : 
per 


—  hyemalis, 
dozen  ... 

—  gracilis, 
dozen  ... 

—  nivalis  ... 
Kuonymus,  per  dz. 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  ioo... 

—  in    small 
large  GO'S 

—  in      48*s, 
dozen  ... 


an.  i 


12  0-15  0 

12  0-IS  0 
is  0-24  0 
4  0-90 

7  0-10  0 


per 


per 


4  0-10  0 
10  0-18  0 


dozen  ... 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-12  0 

—  repens,  perdoz.     4  0-60 
Kentia       Behnore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-1S  0 

—  Forsteriana, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-1S  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.K 

Lilium  longi- 
florum, per  dz. 
—  lancifo  I  i  um, 
per  dozen 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen 

Marguerites, white, 
per  dozen 

Pelargoniums, 
Zonals,  pr.  dz. 


s.d.  s.d 
18  0-30  0 
18  0-24  0 
18  0-30  0 
6  0-90 
3  0-50 


Physalis      Franch- 

etti,  each       

Roses,  per  dozen... 
Selaginella,  dozen 
Solanum   capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz.    5  0-60 
Spiraea      japonica 

per  dozen 
Veronicas,  perdoz 


1C-3S 
12  0-18  O 
4  0-60 


8  0-12  0 
3  0-  G  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 


3  6-12  0 


Apples,     Nova 

Scotian : 
■ —  Gravenst  eins, 

per  barrel       ...  13  0-14  6 

—  Blenheims,  per 
barrel  15  0-17  0 

—  Emperors,  per 
barrel 14  0-15  0 

—  Ribstons,  per 
barrel  12  6-14  6 

—  English,  i  bus.     2  0-66 

—  English,  per 
bushel  (46  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.) 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, per  case 

Avocado  Pears     ... 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  West  Indian, 
red        

—  No.  1 

—  No.  2 

—  Extra 

—  Giants 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz.    _ 
Blackberries,  peck    2  0-26 
Cranberries,       per 

case     8  6-90 

Custard        Apples, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-12  0 
Figs,  per  dozen    ...     10-13 

—  Italian,  box   ...    0  6-09 

—  French,  p.  bos  0  9-13 
Granadillas,  dozen  2  u  2  ti 
Grape  Fruit,  case  6  6-90 
Grapes    (English), 

—  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, per  lb.  ... 

—  Gros  Maroc, 
per  lb. ... 

—  Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
perlb 

—  Muscat,  perlb. 

—  Almeria,  bar- 
rels       


8  G- 

11  f, 

9  0-12  0 

7  n 

6  6- 

7  n 

6  o 

i;  ti 

M  li- 

hi o 

lt)  0- 

12  0 

4  5-  C,  11 

0  9- 

t  n 

2  0-3  0- 
G  6-  7  G 

3  0-60 
6  0-  6  G 

6  0-  6  G 


Vegetables 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,    case  16  0-22  Q> 

—  Naples,  p.  case  20  0-35  O 
Lychees,  per  box...     10-1 
Melons,  each 

—  Valencia,  case 
Mangos,  per  dozen 
Medlars,  crate 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 

—  Brazils,     new, 
perewt.  ...  65  0-70  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       24  6    — 

—  Walnuts,     per 
bag       17  0    — 

—  per     Grenoble 
bags     5  6-60 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  6-13  G 

—  Chestnuts,  Re 
don  bags       „ 

—  Italian  bags  ... 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Jamaica 

—  French,   boxes 
Pears   (English),  £ 

sieve    

—  English,       per 
bushel  (56  lbs.)     5  6-76 

—  American,  bar- 
rels        

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, boxes ... 

—  French,      Wil- 
liams, crates...    7  0-  9  G 

,\  —  Californian,pr. 

case 
Persimmon,       per 

box       

Pineapples,  each ... 
Plums      (English), 

i  sieve  (28  lbs.) 

—  French,  box  ... 

—  French,  £  sieve 

—  Calif  ornian, 
boxes  —        

Po  megranates, 
boxes  ...        

—  cases   ...        

Quinces,  per  box... 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


o  a-o  10 

10    — 


0  6-10 
0  6-13 


0  9-16 
16-30 


5  6-90 


15  0-16  0 
18  0-20  O 


6  6-7  G 
10-20 


3  0-40 


15  0-20  0 
8  0-  9  G 


7  6-11  G 

0  9-  1  G 
16-30 

7  0-80 
0  8-13 
3  0    — 

5  6-70 

2  6    — 
9  0-12  0 

3  6-40 


s.d.  s.d, 


Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,     Sprue 

French,  bundle    0  7-08 

—  Paris  Green, 
bundle 

Aubergines,  per  dz. 

Beans,  home- 
grown,  p. bush- 
el (40  lbs.)      ... 

—  Jersey,  per  lb. 
Beetroot,  bushel  .-. 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  J  bushel... 
Cabbages,  per  mat 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Carrots, French  pad    3  0 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed ...     1  6 

—  washed  ...    2  6 
Cauliflowers, p.tally   6  0-70 
Celery,  per  bundle    0  7-08 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

2$  dozen 

—  3  dozen,   small 

—  per  dozen 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,   12   bundles 
Lettuces   (French), 

per  dozen      ...    0  6-09 

—  French  Cos   ...    3  0-40 
Mint,  per  dozen  ...     2  0    — 


1  6 


3  6-50 
1  0    - 


2  0  — 
0  4-05 

10-13 

2  0  — 
2  0  — 
2  0    — 


0  3    — 
3  0    — 

3  6-40 
3  0-36 
16-26 
0  8-10 


18  0 

1  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 0  10-  1  0 

—  outdoor,  p.  pk.  3    6-4  0 

—  Buttons,  per  lb.  0  10-  1  O 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions   (Valencia), 

case     

—  Egyptian,  bag.. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  £  bag.. 

—  Dutch,  bag    

Parsley,  izbunches 

—  §  bushel 
Parsnips,  per  bush. 
Radishes  (French), 

per  dozen 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 

Savoys,  per  mat 

Tomatos : — 

—  English,       per 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  small,  selected 
per  12  lbs. 


1  0-  1  G 

6  6  — 

36  — 

3  0  — 

26  — 

33  - 

16  — 

16  — 

10  — 

1  6  — 

36  — 

2  0  — 


4  6-  6  0 
4  0    — 


—  seconds,       per 
12  lbs.... 

—  outdoor,       per 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  Canary,    per 
bundle 

Turnips,  per  cwt. 

—  bags      ..        

—  washed,  cwt. 

Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches. „    0  4-  0  G 


13-16 

3  6-40 

8  0-14  0 
2  6    — 

2  6    — 

3  0    — 


Remarks. — Barrels  of  Almeria  Grapes  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  supply  is  expected  to  exceed  that  received 
in  any  previous  season.  There  is  expected  to  be  a  good  sale 
of  Californian  Plums  and  Pears  during  the  present  week. 
Muscat  Grapes  are  dearer  owing  to  short  supplies.  The 
supply  of  English  Melons  will  probably  be  exhausted  nexl 
week.  Marrows  are  past.  Trade  generally  is  quiet.  E.H.R.. 
Garden,  Wednesday,  November  7,  1906. 

POTATOS. 

Bedfords,  60s.  to  65s. ;  Blacklands,  55s.  to  60s. ;  Kents, 
30s.  ;  Liucolns,  65s.  to  75s.  Trade  is  dull  except  for 
tubers  of  extra  good  quality.  Many  of  the  tubers  on  sale 
are  badly  diseased.  The  arrivals  are  light  and  prices  are 
advancing.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER     MARKET. 

Of  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  Ivory  and  the  pink 
variety  which  are  known  in  the  market  as  White  and  Pink: 
Star  are  now  among  the  best  dwarf  sorts.  I  wrote  las* 
year  that  a  good  white  variety  was  wanted  for  late  in  Octo>- 
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ber  and  November  ;  this  is  now  confirmed,  for  good  whites 
are  cleared  out  very  early.  Boule  de  Neige,  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Walthamstow,  is  fairly  good;  Val  d' Andorre,  from 
Messrs.  Butler  Brothers,  is  good.  The  best  pink  variety  is 
still  Mrs.  Wingfield ;  La  Pactole  may  be  regarded  as  the 
very  best  October  bronze-coloured  variety  for  culture  in  pots. 
Soleil  d'Octobre  and  its  bronze  variety  are  good,  but  taller. 
Market  Red  is  one  of  the  best  reds.  Kathleen  Thompson  is 
very  bright  and  makes  the  best  dwarf  plant  ;  its  parent, 
Caprice  du  Printemps  is  also  very  good.  Erica  hyemalis  was 
never  seen  better,  but  unfortunately  it  is  over  plentiful, 
and  the  best  plants  do  not  clear  out  well.  E,  gracilis  is 
also  very  good,  the  ordinary  form  being  of  good  colour 
as  well  as  profusely  flowered.  The  white  "Nivalis" 
is,  though  good,  like  the  earlier  variety  "alba,"  being 
a  little  inclined  to  reversion.  Cyclamen  are  now  very 
good.  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  are 
seen  in  well-flowered  plants  from  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons 
and  from  Mr.  Laing.  Other  growers  are  also  supplying 
good  plants.  Marguerites  and  Spiraea  japonica  are  capital. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  has  been  excellent,  and  has  been  cleared 
at  very  low  prices.  Liliums  are  only  fairly  good,  I  find  that 
Solanums  have  ripened  too  early  this  season  with  m.iny. 
When  calling  at  Mr.  T.  Childs'  nursery  I  noted  house  after 
house  full  of  plants  having  ripe  berries.  Another  grower 
who  rarely  starts  with  them  until  just  before  Christmas 
started  bringing  them  to  market  a  fortnight  ago. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  still  kill  the  trade  for  all  other  flowers. 
One  man  who  receives  them  to  sell  on  commission  told  me 
this  morning  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  boxes  of  Soleil 
d'Octobre  he  was  unable  to  sell  a  single  box  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Roses  were  down  in  prices  again  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
and  do  not  seem  likely  to  rise  again.  Carnations  are  plenti- 
ful, and  one  salesman  comparing  prices  with  those  of  a  year 
ago  finds  that  what  he  is  now  selling  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  doz. 
were  making  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  from  3s.  to  5s. 
Liliums  have  sold  for  higher  prices  since  I  wrote  my  last 
notes.  Zonal  Pelargonium,  scarlet  and  white  (double),  are 
over  plentiful.  Orchids  do  not  clear  out  readily  ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  Cattleya  labiata  remain  on  the  stands  at  closing  time ; 
also  Cypripediums,  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  Camellias,  Tube- 
roses, &c.  Azalea  Fielderi  is  down  to  about  half  the  price  it 
used  to  make.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  still  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Good  English  Violets  are  plentiful,  but  the  imports  much 
depreciate  their  value.  The  Parmas  have  advanced  a  little 
in  price.  Among  other  imported  flowers  Narcissus  Paper 
White  and  Soleil  d'Or  are  good,  also  Ranunculus,  Rose 
Safrano,  "  Mimosa,"  and  White  Lilac.  Asparagus,  Smilax, 
Croton  leaves,  and  other  indoor  foliage  is  plentiful.  In 
hardy  foliage  the  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea)  is  now 
ery  bright.    A.  H.,  Coveilt  Garden  Market,  Nov.  7,  1906. 


Colecs  thyrsoideus  :J.  W.Kenley.  There  is  no 
disease  present  to  account  for  the  leaves  drop- 
ping. These  have  probably  fallen  as  the  result 
of  some  cultural  defect,  such  as  insufficient  or 
too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  from  subjecting 
the  plants  to  a  cold  temperature.  Keep  the  plants 
healthy,  and  do  not  overcrowd  them.  It  requires 
much  care  and  skill  to  prevent  these  Coleus  from 
becoming  "  leggy  "  in  dull  weather. 

Cyclamen:  W.A.W.  An  article  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  p. 
302.  Any  further  questions  you  may  ask 
respecting  the  species  we  shall  be  glad  to 
answer. 

Dismissal  from  Service  :  Enquirer.  1.  Thelength 
of  notice  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  custom 
of  the  trade,  and  you  should  make  enquiries  of 
others  in  a  similar  position  in  your  own  locality  ; 
2.  If  dismissed  summarily  through  no  fault  of 
your  own  you  could  probably  recover  a  sum 
representing  wages  equivalent  to  the  time  for 
which  you  would  be  entitled  to  receive  notice. 
The  fact  that  you  receive  your  wages  weekly 
will  not  necessarily  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
length  of  notice  you  should  receive.  We  are, 
of  course,  assuming  there  has  been  no  special 
arrangement  between  you  and  your  employer 
on  the  subject. 

Fig  Trees  :  L.F.  Assuming  that  your  Figs  are  of 
suitable  varieties  for  fruiting  out  of  doors,  and 
that  they  have  been  planted  in  a  suitable  situ- 
ation, and  in  soil  which  is  not  likely  to  induce 
them  to  make  gross  and  sappy  growth,  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  crop.  Figs 
growing  under  such  conditions,  and  providing  that 
the  root  action  and  top  growth  are  well  balanced, 
need  very)little  stopping,  excepting  of  such  shoots 
as  extend  beyond  their  proper  boundary.  It  is 
only  in  exceptionally  favoured  situations  that 
out-of-door  trees  can  produce  two  crops  of  Figs 
in  the  season  Therefore,  those  which  have 
formed  at  the  present  time  should  be  rubbed  off. 
It  is  the  small  embryo  "  fruits  "  formed  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  shoots  that  will  mature  the 
crop  next  season.  Thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  is  essential.  Immediately  the  crop  is 
finished    remove    all     exhausted    and    useless 


branches,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  of  the  current  year's  growth  and  that  are 
strong  enough  to  produce  fruit.  These  should 
be  nailed  close  to  the  wall  that  the  sun-heat  will 
harden  and  ripen  them.  In  your  locality  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  pinch  the  shoots  as 
suggested  ;  seek  to  obtain  short-fruited,  bard 
wood.  In  the  spring  when  growth  commences 
many  more  shoots  will  appear  than  are  required 
for  laying  in.  Severely  disbud  therefore,  so  that 
sunlight  and  air  may  easily  reach  each  individual 
shoot. 

German  and  French  Directories:/.  T.  M.  We 
do  not  know  of  such  works.  We  advise  you  to 
write  to  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  German  and 
of  one  of  the  French  gardening  papers. 

Grafting  Roses  on  to  old  Apple  Trees  : 
A.C.  H.  We  do  not  think  this  would  be  im- 
possible, for  the  relationship  between  the  genera 
is  quite  as  close  as  in  many  instances  where 
successful  grafts  have  been  made  by  M.  Daniel. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  point  out  that  many 
things  are  possible  that  are  not  expedient,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  such  grafts  unless  they  were  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  scientific   investigation. 

Grape  Lady  Downes  Shrivelling  :  J.  McC. 
The  berries  are  not  diseased.  Shrivelling  is 
often  found  in  this  variety,  and  is  generally 
the  result  of  growing  the  vines  in  too  cool  an 
atmosphere, from  which  reason  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  perfectly.  They  should  have  a  south  aspect 
and  sufficient  artificial  heat  to  properly  finish 
their  berries.  See  that  the  roots  are  not  in  a  cold 
underdrained  border.  In  the  great  vinery  at 
Chiswick,  Lady  Downes  always  developed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  shown  in  your  specimens. 
They  were  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
whereas  on  the  opposite  and  warmer  side  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  was  brought  to  a  fairly  successful 
condition  of  ripening.  These  remarks  apply 
also  to  the  other  varieties  you  mention. 

Knowledge  of  Trees  and  Shrubs:  Magi'  We 
suppose  you  are  referring  to  private  gardening 
in  this  country  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs  would  the  better  equip  otherwise  good 
and  experienced  gardeners  for  the  management 
of  big  country  estates  where  trees  and  shrubs 
are  leading  features,  and  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  park  superintendents.  But  unless 
you  obtain  experience  of  other  horticultural 
practice  the  mere  study  of  trees  and  shrubs 
would  not  be  likely  to  help  you  to  a  successful 
position.  If  your  education  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  you  to  pass  the  examinations 
of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  previous  ex- 
perience with  trees  and  shrubs  would  help  you 
in  obtaining  an  appointment,  and  these  positions 
carry  with  them  satisfactory  remuneration. 

Light  :  X.  The  clearer  and  freer  from  colour 
the  glass,  the  better  for  the  plants.  Yellow  and 
red  are  less  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  plants 
than  blue,  which,  as  it  were,  destroys  the  yel- 
low rays.  Under  blue  or  violet  glass  very  little 
carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed,  and  consequently 
comparatively  little  starch  is  formed  and  rela- 
tively little  growth  takes  place. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  p  irt  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in.  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  jollowing  numbers. 
C.  B.  1,  Scarlet  Loddington  ;  2,  Sam  Young; 
3,  not  recognised  ;  4,  Welford  Park  Nonsuch. 
— Subscriber.  1,  Madame  Andre  Leroy  (a  fairly 
good  variety)  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  (good)  ;  3,  Fon- 
dante  de  Cuerne  (fairly  good)  ;  4,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  (good)  ;  5,  Hessle  (inferior)  ;  6,  not 
recognised.  With  the  exception  of  Nos.  2  and  4 
the  others  are  but  little  use  for  show  purposes. 
—A.  M.  1,  Court  Pendu  Plat;  2,  Blenheim 
Pippin. — F.  Welsteai.  Keeping  Red  Streak. — 
A.  Bdicman.  1,  a  very  nice  Apple  which  we  fail 
to   recognise,    but   one  worthy  of  planting;  2, 


Reinette  van  Mons  ;  3,  Small's  Admirable  ;  4, 
Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  5,  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  6,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil. — W.  D.  S. 
1,  White  Paradise;  2,  Old  Nonsuch;  3,  much 
resembles  a  very  fine  Ribston  Pippin. — F.  A. 
Allchin.  1,  Ross  Nonpareil ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin  ; 
3,  Hanwell  Souring  ;  4,  Hollandbury. — J.  J. 
1,  Golden  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Malster ;  3,  Warner's 
King  ;  4,  Winter  Hawthornden ;  5,  Niton  House; 
6,  Ross  Nonpareil. 

Names  of  Plants:  E.  C.  Lowndes  (delayed). 
Fraxinus  Ornus  (Manna  Ash). — C.  E.  F. 
Probably  a  small  flower  of  Gloire  de  Dijon. — 
Shelley.  Lycium  sinense,  sometimes  called  Tea- 
tree,  because  it  is  not  a  tree  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Tea. — G.  M.  D.  1  and  2  are  perennial 
Asters,  but  you  do  not  send  sufficient  for  identi- 
fication ;  3,  Solidago  serotina  ;  4,  Nepeta  glec- 
homa  variegated  variety. — C.  A.  1,  Eulophia 
euglossa;  2,  Epidendrum  ochraceum  ;  3,  Mas- 
devallia  nidifica  ;  4,  Pteris  tremula  ;  5,  Adian- 
tum  gracillimum. — P.  J.  P.  Maxillaria  picta 
and  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. — C.  A.  Strelitzia 
Reginae. — G.  F.  D.  Potentilla  reptans. — J.  W. 
B.  Maxillaria  grandiflora. — ■/.  A.  C.  Pinus 
contorta. 

Narcissus  obvallaris  for  Forcing:  A.  R.  B. 
When  preparing  all  kinds  of  Daffodils  for 
forcing,  the  possibility  of  injury  from  frost 
should  be  effectively  guarded  against  at  the 
start.  For  many  sorts  the  covering  you  mention 
would  be  quite  inadequate,  and  a  more  vigorous- 
rooting  kind  than  that  mentioned  would  long 
ago  have  lifted  itself  clean  out  of  the  soil.  The 
consequent  re-planting  of  the  bulbs  and  break- 
ing of  the  root  fibres  would  have  injured  the 
plant  and  have  caused  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
grower.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  bulbs  are  not 
even  now  uplifted,  it  being  early  for  even  this 
early  kind  to  have  made  much  growth  ?  If  you 
can  convince  yourself  that  the  bulbs  are  safe 
and  resting  on  the  planting-base,  afford  them  an 
additional  covering  of  2  inches  of  the  same 
material ;  4  to  6  inches  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
coal  ashes  is  best,  or  this  and  cocoa-fibre 
in  equal  parts.  Remove  the  bulbs  under  cover 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  allowing 
them  to  remain  a  week  or  10  days  in  a  cold 
house.  After  this  period  has  elapsed,  close  the 
house  and  commence  to  force  with  an  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  45°  by  night.  A  few  days 
later,  if  progress  is  apparent,  increase  the  heat 
very  gradually  to  55".  Ample  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  a  cool  base  for  the  plants  are 
essential  conditions. 

Rating  for  Buildings  :  Ashtonian.  Fou  are 
rightly  assessed  so  far  as  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act  is  concerned.  This  Act  draws  a  special 
distinction  between  land  and  buildings,  and  the 
courts  have  held  that  greenhouses  are  buildings 
in  this  sense,  although  not  necessarily  so  re- 
garded for  other  purposes.  For  instance,  an 
occupier  of  land  in  an  urban  district  used  as  a 
market  garden  or  nursery  ground  is  entitled  to 
be  assessed  for  rates  levied  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  part  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
land,  notwithstanding  that  such  land  may  be 
covered  with  greenhouses.  This  decision  was 
given  in  an  appeal  made  against  a  General 
District  Rate. 

Tomatos  :  Tomato.  Ayr.  After  a  more  careful 
examination  we  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence 
of  fungoid  disease,  but  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  marks  have  been  caused  by 
punctures.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  employ 
seeds  from  such  fruits  for  raising  stock  next 
season. 

White  Carnation  :  G.  <~  W.  The  flowers  are 
pleasing  in  appearance  and  very  fragrant. 
You  should  send  three  plants  in  flower  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  on 
November  20,  for  the  consideration  ol  the 
Floral  Committee.  A  good,  whiio  variety  is 
that  known  as  White  Perfection,  and  although 
your  seedling  is  a  good  one.  it  may  not  be 
superior  to  that.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  an 
important  point  to  consider,  and  the  calyces 
should  be  "non-splitting." 


Communications  Received. — S.  M.,  Capo  Colony  fvonr 
letter  has  been  forwarded).—  E.  F.C.— G.P..V  Son-  M.  «*■ 
—Enquirer— T.  H.  B.— J.  McL.— Cambria— E.  A.  H  — 
Pomme— A.  E.  M.— Lincoln— Zola— C.  P.— A.  K.— F.  C— 
W.  S.  L.— O.  T.— I.  J.  W.— C.  T.  D.-L.  C.  W.— E.  H.  J. 
— E.  R.-Lord  L.— J.  B.— J.  D.— G.  P. 
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November  7-8-9. 

Chrysanthemums  have  come 

to  us  this  season  whilst  the  gar- 
dens are  still  green,  and  Dah- 
lias, Salvias,  and  even  Helio- 
tropes, in  many  localities  are 
uninjured  in  the  beds  and  bor- 
ders. Border  Chrysanthemums, 
even  in  the  London  gardens 
and  parks,  are  still  flowering 
freely  as  we  write,  and  yet  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  has  opened  its  biggest  exhi- 
bition of  the  season  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at 
Sydenham.  All  these  circumstances  have  the 
effect  of  making  us  feel  that  the  exhibitions 
have  fallen  upon  it  unusually  early,  and  per- 
haps the  thick  fog  London  experienced  on  Tues- 
day morning  last  was  needed  to  bring  the  fact 
more  clearly  home  to  us  that,  November  being 
already  a  week  old,  winter  is  at  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  appearances  of  the  vegetation  out-of- 
doi  irs. 

The  display  at  Sydenham  was  opened  in  good 
weather,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors, 
espei  i  illv  in  the  afternoon,  appeared  as  large  as 
usual.  The  exhibition  was,  perhaps,  not  equal 
to  some  preceding  ones,  but  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  fine  display,  and  the  general  quality  of 
the  blooms  was  good,  '['lie  .  mnpetition  in  some 
of  the  larger  classes  was  weak,  but,  generally, 
the  smaller  ones  were  well  contested.  Wo 
noticed  a  falling  off  in  some  of  the  classes 
in  which  the  blooms  are  shown  in  vases,  al- 
though the  quality  of  the  flowers  staged  in  this 
decorative  section  was  generally  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  The  decorative  classes  were  better 
than  ever. 

The  Society's  Florae  Committee  granted 
their  (  ertificate  of  Merit  to  six  new  varieties, 
among  which  were  three  single-flowered  varie- 
ties. Outstanding  features  were  the  large  non- 
competitive displays,  staged  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones, 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  and  Messis.  II.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  which  were  deserving  of  unqualified 
praise. 

This  is  the  first  November  exhibition  to  be 
held  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Witty  as 
Secretary.  If  the  weather  during  the  summer 
had  been  less  hot,  and  the  atmosphere  less  dry, 
it  is  probable  the  exhibition  would  have  been 
as  large  as  any  which  has  been  held. 

There  were  classes  for  hardy  fruits  and 
Grapes  in  addition  to  those  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered 
special  prizes  for  vegetables,  which  brought  to- 
gether a  display  of  good  produce. 

Displays  of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums  con- 
sisted of  plants  in  pots,  cut  blooms  arranged  as 
bouquets,  in  vases,  single,  semi-double,  Pom- 
pon, &c,  with  foils  in  foliage  plants,  such  as 
small  Palms,  Crotons,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
Ferns,  and  a  variety  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  of  that  class.  The  form  was  circular  and 
pyramidal,  rising  to  10  feet  in  the  centre.  It 
was  really  a  great  mass  of  bloom,  not  much  re- 
lieved by  the  greenery  employed.  The  Japanese 
blooms  formed,  together  with  the  single  and 
semi-double  flowered  varieties,  the  main  points 
of  attraction.  The  group  was  rendered  light- 
some by  the  employment  of  cut  blooms  ar- 
ranged in  vases  near  the  margin  of  the  group. 
The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son, 
West  Norwood,  S.E.  To  this  group  a  large  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded. 

The  second  prize  for  a  group  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Howe  (gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common).  From  this  class  the  trade 
was  excluded.  "The  group  covered  a  space  of 
200  square  feet,  as  against  300  feet  in  the  group 
just  mentioned,  but  the  contour  was  the  same, 
and  the  varieties  of  which  it  consisted  were 
mostly   Japanese,    yellow   tints   being    predomi- 


nant. As  affording  desirable  contrasts,  Crotons. 
dwarf  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  slender 
Bamboos  were  used  as  solitary  examples  near 
the  outside,  and  a  Palm  capped  the  group.  The 
general  effect  was  somewhat  heavy,  and  what 
tended  to  heighten  this  feature  was  a  large  group 
adjoining,  which  was  very  differently  arranged. 

Competition  of  Affiliated  Societies. 

The  objects  to  be  shown  may  include  any 
section  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  not  fewer  than 
four,  and  a  table  space  of  24  feet  by  3  feet  was 
allowed  for  each  exhibit,  flowers  to  be  shown 
with  foliage,  in  vases. 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Dulwich 
Society,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Winter, 
Croft,  Taylor,  J.  Faulkner,  M.  Faulkner,  Rouse, 
and  Sibley.  Incurved  Japanese,  small-flowered 
decorative,  Anemone-flowered,  semi-double, 
single-flowered,  and  Pompons  being  the  types 
included  in  the  exhibit,  and,  as  staged,  a  good 
display  resulted.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  Epsom  &  District  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety, Mr.  J.  Hunt  showing.  The  section 
shown  were  Japanese,  single-flowered,  semi- 
double,  decorative,  but  only  two  Incurved  varie- 
ties. The  arrangement  of  the  blooms  with 
foreign  foliage  had  a  pleasing  effect.  The  3rd 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Wanstead  &  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  with  exhibitors 
Messrs.  Runciman,  Place,  Fisher,  and  Jones. 
Here  were  observed  blooms  in  fair  condition  "1 
fapanese  and  Incurved  varieties,  and  a  number 
of  varieties  of  the  single-flowered  decorative, 
single-flowered  Pompon  types,  &c.  The  awards 
consisted  of  a  Challenge  Trophy  and  also  of 
money  prizes. 

Blooms  shown  in  Vases. 

Sixty  blooms  in  twelve  varieties. — This  class 
calls  for  \-  V,  ses,  each  to  contain  five  specimen 
blooms  of  one  variety.  The  1st  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  \Y.  Iggilden,  Locke  Hill  Nurseries,  Frome, 
Somerset.  The  varieties  were  F.  S.  Yallis, 
Mrs.  A.  II.  I. us.  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  President  Viger,  Mad.  P.  Radaelli,  Gen. 
Hutton,  Mrs.  Mease,  Reginald  Yallis.  Mrs.  J. 
Dunn,  Lady  Henderson,  Mad.  R.  Oberthur. 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hun- 
gerford,  whose  flowers  were  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  3rd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Di  ker  (gr.  to  the 
Hon.  Miss  Canning,  Frant  Court,  Sussex). 
These  were  large,  fresh-looking  blooms,  but 
were  lacking  in  finish  compared  with  the  two 
other  exhibits. 

For  the  Challenge  Trophy  offered  by 
the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  for 
six  vases  of  Incurved  blooms,  shown  to  the 
number  of  six  in  each  vase,  there  were  many 
excellent  blooms  shown,  clean,  large,  and  in 
perfectly  good  condition.  The  1st  prize  lot, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs  (gr.  to  J.  B.  Hankf.y, 
Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead),  consisted  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mr.  G.  Denyer,  Embleme 
Poitevin,  C.  Curtis,  Buttercup,  and  Mad. 
Vrembley.  The  three  yellow  flowers  in  this  ex- 
hibit could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Hunt  (gr.  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead 
Park,  Epsom),  whose  only  fault,  perhaps,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  judges,  consisted  in  the 
slightly  unequal  size  of  his  blooms.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  finer,  viz.,  Lady  Isabel,  God- 
frey's Eclipse,  Globe  d'Or,  and  Duchess  of 
Fife.  3rd,  Mr.  R.  J.  Jolliffe,  Fern  Bank,  Bon- 
church,  Isle  of  Wight,  his  best  being  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Bryce. 

Vases  of  Japanese  Varieties  of  Special 
Colours. 

Three  classes  were  provided,  for  vases  of 
half-a-dozen  blooms  of  wdiite,  yellow,  and  any 
other  colour  than  white  or  yellow.  These 
usually  make  a  fine  display,  but  this  year's 
competition  was  poor,  although  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  staged  left  little  to  be  desired.  The 
best  in  the  white  section  was  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
a  splendid  variety  of  pure  white,  by  the  side 
of  which   Miss   Elsie   Fulton   appeared  creamy- 


white.     John   Balfour,   Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Had- 
low    (gr.    Mr.    A.    Jeffries),    staged    the    premier 
vase  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Miller),  Mr.  G.  Mileham  being 
2nd  with  the  same  variety;  3rd,  Mr.  W.   Iggul- 
den,  Frome,  Somerset,  with  Miss  Elsie  lull    n 
Rather    stronger    competition    obtained    in    the 
class    for    a    yellow    variety,    seven    vases    !> 
seen,  and  of  these  the  best  was   Mr.    [i:i 
vase  of  F.  S.  Vallis.     2nd,  Marquis  ConynhaM, 
Bifrons,   Canterbury  (gr.   Mr.    D.    Fairweather), 
with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Jeffries  also  showed  the  best  vase  c , f  any 
other  coloured  variety  in  Reginald  Vallis,  with 
blojms  of  great  depth,  Mr.  Iggui.den  being  2nd 
with   Mad.   Paolo   Radaelli. 

Single  bloom  of  Mrs.  II'.  Knox. — Mr.  W.  Wells 
offered  special  prizes  for  one  bloom  of  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  a  yellow  Japanese  variety.  1st,  Mr. 
MEASE  (gr.  Downside,  Leatherhead),  receiving 
Mr.  Wells'  Gold  Medal;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Beckett 
(gr.  to  Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge, 
Hungerfordl  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Howe  (gr.  at  Park  Hill, 
Streatham).  Eight  competed. 
Pompons. 

The  principal  class  for  these  flowers  was  that 
for  nine  distinct  varieties  in  vases  containing  ix 
blooms  in  each  vase.  Only  two  growers  com- 
peted, and  of  these  Mr.  Carver,  Aldenholme 
Gardens,  Weybridge,  was  easily  first.  He  had 
the  peerless  Mad.  Elsie  Dordan  in  fine 
also  La  Vogue  (a  beautiful  yellow  vai 
Prince  of  Orange,  Pygmalion,  Blade  Douglas, 
&c.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries,  with  flowers  of 
less  perfect  form.  Prince  of  Orange  was,  how- 
ever, very  good. 

Mr.  Humphries  was  the  only  exhibitor  oi  sis 
bunches  oi  Anemone  Pompons,  shown  in  va 

K   blooms,    and   he   was   awarded   the   2nd 
prize. 

ieties. — The  only  open  class  for  these 
fitful  flowers  was  that  for  tweh 
wer  than  six  varieties.     They  were  alii  t'te  1 
a   space   measuring   8   feet    by   3   feet   for  h 

exhibit,  and  grasses  and  natural  foliage  were 
allowed  for  theii*  better  display.  There  H 
five  exhibits,  the  premier  one  being  staged  by 
Mr.  H.  Redden  (gr.  to  G.  W.  Biro,  I 
Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  Kent).  This  was 
certainly  the  best  exhibit,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  remarkably  refined.  Miss  Tackey  Bird 
(white)  was  shown  splendidly,  and  equally  good 
were  Crown  Jewel  Improved  (bronze),  a  s  it 
vellow  unnamed  seedling ;  Mary  Foreman 
"(white:,  Maud  Matthews,  &c.  2nd,' J.  COURTE- 
nay,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  W 
C.  Pagram),  who  showed  a  fine  vase  of  A. 
Farina.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  Alexandra 
Palace,  N.,  who  had  the  charming  ficwer 
named  after  Miss  Mary  Anderson  in  excellent 
form. 

Blooms  Shown  on  Boards. 
Japanese  Varieties. 

Fortv-eight  blooms,  distinct. — The  Holmes 
Memorial  Challenge  Cup  and  the  1st  prize  were 
won  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  (gr.  to  E.  Mocai  i.\, 
Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone)  with  a  large, 
even  lot  of  flowers  of  H.  Perkins,  Reginald  Val- 
lis, Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mad.  Carnot,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Magnificent,  a  variety  truly  deserving 
its  name,  the  colouring  crimson  and  gold,  and 
form  good;  Algernon  Davis,  W.  Goldring,  Mrs. 
J.  Dunn,  Norman  Davis,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, Valerie  Greenham,  Mad.  Oberthur,  Miss 
Codrington,  Mr.  J.  Haddawav,  Lady  Cohyers, 
Wickham,  M.  G.  Henri,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  Miss  M.  Ware.  Mad.  C.  Nagelmackers, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Maud  de 
Crozy,  Edith  Smith.  Sensation,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Duck,  Mad.  A.  Debono,  Montigny, 
W.  Etherington,  Gen.  Hutton,  W.  R.  Church, 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Yellow  Nagelmackers,  Nellie- 
Bean,  Mav  A.  Pockett,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Kathleen  Stoop,  Mrs.  C.  Beckett.  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  F.  Sargeant,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Walter  Jinks, 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Miller.'  The  2nd  prize  in  this 
class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  \V.  Mease  (gr.,  Down- 
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side)  with  blooms  but  little  in  quality  and  size 
behind  the  winning  stand.  The  finer  blooms 
were  Valerie  Greenham,  a  prodigious  bloom ; 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Lord  Ludlow,  Leigh  Park 
Wonder.  Lady  Lennard,  Miss  Codrington,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Brooks,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Miss  O.  Miller, 
.iTorence  Penford,  Walter  Jinks,  Donald  Mc- 
Leod,  Norman  Davis,  Algernon  Davis,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Pearson,  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  3rd,  Mr.  G.  L 
Hint. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct. — The  President 
of  the  Society,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  offered  a 
special  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  24 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  distinct.  There 
were  seven  entrants,  the  premier  colle  tion 
being  staged  by  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House, 
Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Chandler).  It  was  a  closely- 
contested  class,  and  the  1st  prize  collection  was 
closely  followed  in  point  of  merit  by  those 
shown  by  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall, 
Hadlow,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jefleries),  while  the 
3rd  prize  collection  was  also  of  high  merit,  this 
being  shown  by  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson).  Mr. 
Chandler's  flowers  were  F.  S.  Vallis  (a  beauti- 
lul  specimen i,  Miss  M.  Ware,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
President  Viger,  Kenry  Perkins  (a  full  flower  of 
exceptional  merit),  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(weak),  Miss  O.  Miller,  Algernon  Davis,  Walter 
Davis  (a  grand  Incurved  flower),  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Henry  Stowe,  Mad.  P. 
Watine;  .Jlrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  E.  Crossley, 
Australie,  Gen.  Hutton,  Mad.  A.  Bertrand,  Mad. 
G.  Pivol  (a  fine  flower),  Reginald  Vallis,  and 
Bessie  Godfrey  (soft  sulphur-yellow).  Mr.  Jef- 
fries had  also  a  very  even  lot  of  flowers,  all 
■clean  and  well  coloured,  his  best  examples  being 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (a  magnificent  white  Chr\  san- 
themum  of  immense  size),  F.  S.  Vallis,  E.  J. 
Brooks  (beautifully  coloured),  Montigny,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Lee  (red),  and  Godfrey's  Pride. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Half-a-dozen 
entries  were  seen,  the  best  six  blooms  being 
equal  to  any  in  the  show.  Mr.  Chandler  was 
again  the  successful  exhibitor,  and  he  had  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Valerie  Greenham,  Algernon  Davis, 
W.  Jinks,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Henrv  Perkins,  Paul 
Watine,  Miss  M.  Ware,  Gen.  Hutton,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  and  Ethel  Fitzroy,  all  up  to  the  best 
exhibition  standara,  the  first-named  being  a 
wonderful  bloom.  Mr.  Jeffries  again  followed 
with  an  exhibit  of  much  merit,  and  was  worthily 
awarded  the  2nd  prize,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller,  Godfrey's  Pride,  and  I.  H.  Sils- 
bury  being  among  his  best  example's.  3rd,  J. 
Barker,  Ksq.,  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's 
Stortford  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Beech),  whose  flower  of 
Norman  Davis  was  intensely  coloured  and  was  a 
bloom  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  Beech  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  first  entry  as  an  exhibit  ir 
of  Cli  rysanthemums. 

Incurveds. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct. — This  competition, 
for  the  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Trophy  and 
valuable  money  prizes,  brought  the  best  blooms 
of  Incurved  varieties  observed  on  this  occasion, 
many  of  them  scarcely  to  be  excelled.  The  win- 
ner of  the  1st  prize  was  Mr.  W.  Higgs  (gr.  at 
Fetcham  Park).  His  back-row  flowers  were 
Bruant,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  Lady  Isabel,  Butter- 
cup, Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Doris 
Raynor,  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Embleme  Poite- 
\  in— a  grand  flower  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss  E. 
Holden,  and  Violet  Carpenter.  2nd  row,  Frank 
Hammond,  Le  1'eyrou,  Mrs.  G.  Denver,  Mar- 
garet Brown,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Topaz' Oriental, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall,  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibian,  W. 
Higgs,  Ma  Perfection,  W.  Biddle,  1:  i  i  a<  .  Front 
row,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Lady  Will,  of  a 
peculiar  lilac  tint,  very  attractive,  Globe'  d'Or, 
Fred  Palmer,  Amber'  Beauty,  J.  Agate,  W. 
Pascoe,  C.  Curtis,  Frank  fresilian,  Mrs.  j] 
Seward,  C.  B.  Whitnal,  and  Mad.  Vrembley. 
2nd,  Mr.  (',.  J.  I]iXI  (gr.  at  Ashtead  Park;,  extra 
good  being  Duchess  of  Fife,  R.  C.  Kingston,  W. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Ada  Owen,  Buttercup, 
Mr^.  J.  Seward,  Frank  Triston,  W.  Pascoe,  Em- 
bleme  Poitevin,  Amber  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Judson.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Mease  (gr.  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead),  with  good 
flowers,  rather  undersized.  Commendable  were 
["riomphe  de  Montbrun,  W.  Pascoe,  Mad.  de 
Verneuie,  a  lovely  lilac,  Cecil  Cutts,  a  very 
brilliant  yellow  flower,  Miss  N.  Southam,  Mrs. 
!•'.   Judson,   C.   Blick,   and   Doris. 


Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties. — This  was  a 
well-contested  class,  seven  exhibits  being  staged, 
but  great  difference  was  noticed  among  the  in- 
dividual collections,  the  winning  flowers  being 
double  the  size  of  some  of  the  others.  Again 
Mr.  Chandler  was  to  the  fore,  his  examples 
being  Buttercup  (a  very  large  and  well- 
coloured  bloom,  but  rather  loose),  Lady  Isabel, 
W.  Biddle  (a  very  large  flower),  Mrs.  Judson 
(highly  refined  and  of  excellent  shape),  Mrs. 
Chas.  Crooks,  Embleme  Poitevin,  Ada  Owen, 
Mrs.  Aplin,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  C.  II.  Curtis  (one 
of  the  best  yellow  varieties),  Fred  Palmer,  and 
Margaret  Brown.  2nd,  A.  T.  Miller,  Esq., 
Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mile- 
ham), whose  flowers  were  little  inferior  to  those 
shown  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit,  with  Ada  Owen, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  &c. 
3rd,  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs),  with  a  smaller 
but  very  even  lot,  his  Duchess  of  Fife  being 
perfect  in  form. 

Six  Incurved  blooms  of  one  variety. — Mr.  Mile- 
ham had  the  best  among  six  displays,  his  varietv 
being  the  large  yellow  Buttercup.  "  2nd,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt),  with  Duchess  of  Fife;  3rd,  A. 
Kempt,  Esq.,  15,  Ross  Road,  South  Norwood 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Osmond),  with  the  variety  C.  H. 
Curtis. 

Reflexed  Varieties. 

A  class  was  provided  for  12  blooms  of  Re- 
flexed  varieties,  which  brought  three  entrants. 
The  largest  and  the  best  flowers  were  those  ex- 
hibited by  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme, 
Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Carver),  whose  best  ex- 
amples were  Dorothy  Gibson  (a  large  yellow 
variety),  Clara  Jeal  (white),  Cullingfordi"  (deep 
red,  a  beautiful  and  rich  colour),  Miss  F.  Liinn 
(magenta),  and  Golden  Christine.  2nd,  J.  L. 
Burgess,  Esq.,  Maisey  Hampton,  near  Fair- 
ford,  Glos.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries).  King  of 
Crimsons  and  Dorothy  Gibson  were  his  best  ex- 
amples. 3rd,  J.  Courtnay,  Esq.,  The  Whim, 
Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  W.  C.   Pagram). 

Anemone  and  Pompon  Varieties. 

Twenty-four  large- flowered  Anemone  blooms, 
distinct. — Japanese  blooms  were  allowed,  but 
these  were  less  beautiful  than  the  pure  Anemone 
type  of  flower,  appearing  ragged  by  comparison. 
The  best  among  two  displays  were  those  shown 
by  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge, 
Kent  (gr.  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton).  As  a  selection  we 
may  instance  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Le  Chalonais, 
Delaware,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Sabine,  Mad. 
('has.  Lebocq,  Lady  Margaret,  Descartes,  and 
John  Bunyan.  2nd,  Mr.  Humphries,  Hill  House 
Gardens,  Fairford ;  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr. 
Humphries  also  contested  in  the  class  for  12 
varieties,  and  were  again  awarded  the  1st  and 
2nd   prizes   respectively. 

Twelve  large-f.owered  Japanese  Anemone  varie- 
ties.— The  only  contestants  were  again  Mr. 
Horton  and  Mr.  Humphries,  and  again  the 
awards  were  the  same.  Mr.  Horton  showed 
good  examples  of  Sabine,  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Owen's  Perfection,  Sceur  Dorothee  Souille, 
Hugh  Gardiner,  &c. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Three  cpergnes  of  ( 'hrysanthemums. — This  was 
a  keenly-contested  class,  and  the  judges  must 
have  had  no  light  task  in  apportioning  the 
awards.  There  were  nine  exhibits,  that  shown 
by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham, 
being  adjudged  the  best.  Yellow  and  red  Chry- 
santhemums, of  small  varieties,  intermingled 
with  grasses  and  sprays  of  Ampelopsis,  formed 
a  light  and  graceful  exhibit.  2nd,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Highgate-  who  utilised  white  and  pink 
single  varieties. 

Two  vases  of  Pomp,  n  or  Anemone-Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  A.  Robertson  ,(gr.  to  F. 
J.  Yarrow,  Esq.,  18,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood)  won  with  a  somewhat  heavy  arrange- 
ment. 2nd,  Mrs.  Conn,  Peak  Hill  Lod'ge,  Syden- 
ham. 

One  vase  of  a  Japanese  variety,  arranged  with 
any  foliage.  -Mr.  Jeffries,  Moor  Hall  Gardens, 
Hadlow,  Essex,  showed  magnificent  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vallis,  arranged  with  Beech  and  Maple 
foliage,  and  these  were  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
Six  exhibits  were  seen  in  this  class,  the  next 
best  being  a  vase  of  the  same  variety  shown  by 
Mr.  I)  Fair-weather,  Bifrous  Gardens,  Canter- 
bury. 


.4  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  fruits. — Miss 
Cole  was  to  the  fore  with  a  very  large  basket, 
tastefully  decorated  with  Honesty,  Iris  fruits, 
Bracken,  Clematis  vitalba,  Blackberries,  Phy- 
salts,  Mountain  Ash,  and  many  others  of  equal 
beauty. 

Plants. 

Six  bush  specimens.— 1st,  Mr.  H.  Runciman, 
nurseryman,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wandsworth, 
with  examples  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  about 
a  dozen  blooms  on  each,  Japanese,  Anemone 
Japanese,  well  grown  and  stithy  trained.  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Hazelgrove  (gr.  to  W.  Bander,  Esq.,  13, 
Crescent  Wood  Read,  Sydenham  Hill),  having 
taller  plants  carrying  more  blooms  than  the 
foregoing,  that  were  less  in  size. 

Four     trained    Pompon     specimens. — 2nd,    Mr 

1\I   NOIMAN. 

1- our  trained  specimens,  any  varieties. — Here  the 
previously  named  exhibitor  was  again  2nd.  So 
far  as  we  could  learn,  no  1st  prizes  were 
awarded  in  either  competition. 

One  trained  specimen  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  W 
Stevens  (gr.  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Donningl 
ton,  Sydenham)  ;   a  good  plant,  finely  flowered. 

Amateur  Classes. 
Section  A. 
Keen   competition  was  seen  in  these  classes, 
and   among  the  Japanese  section   some  fine  ex- 
hibits were  staged. 

^  Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.— Half-a- 
dozen  good  displays  were  seen.  Not  much 
difference  in  quality  obtained  between  the  1st 
and  2nd  prize  groups,  but  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.-, 
I'airford,  Glos.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries),  had 
slightly  the  better  flowers,  and  he  was  awarded 
the  premier  prize.  They  were  a  fresh,  even  lot 
of  blooms,  the  pick  being  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Ethel 
Fitzroy,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mad.  P.  Kadaelli, 
T.  Humphries  (small,  but  well  coloured),  Mon- 
tigny, and  Godfrey's  Masterpiece.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Gabriel,  Horsell,  Surrey,  followed,  having 
Mr,.  J.  Brooks,  W.  R.  Church,  Walter  Jinks, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  &c. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — One  more 
exhibit  than  in  the  preceding  class  was  seen, 
Mr.  Cordell  winning  with  large,  refined 
blooms.  He  showed  an  excellent  bloom  of 
Y\  alter  Jinks,  an  Incurved  mauve-pink  variety. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — This  smaller 
class  brought  eight  entrants,  the  best  bein" 
shown  by  A.  F.  Blades,  Esq.,  Reigate,  Surrey 
gr.  Mr.  F.  Cordell).  The  flowers  were  heavy, 
but  somewhat  flat.  J.  H.  Doyle  was  a  promi- 
nent variety.  2nd,  D.  Link,  Esq.,  The  Avenue, 
Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  Trowell). 

The  best  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety 
were  shown  by  W.  II.  Stone,  Esq.,  Sydenham 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens),  the  variety  being  F.  S. 
Vallis. 

Twelve  I -curved  Chrysanthemums,  distinct. — 
This  proved  a  weak  class.  Mr.  A.  Osmond 
won  with  much  the  best  flowers  among  two, 
Air.  J.  A.   Humphries  taking  the  2nd  prize. 

Mr.  Osmond  also  won  in  the  class  for  six 
Incurved  blooms,  being  again  followed  by  Mr. 
Humphries  ;  but  they  reversed  these  positions 
in  the  class  for  six  Incurved  blooms  of  one 
variety,  the  winner  having  Buttercup  in  splen- 
did form. 

Section  B. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by  the  President 
and  others  in  this  section  for  a  decorative  ,]i,- 
play  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  any 
suitable  foliage  and  occupying  a  table  measur- 
ing 8  feet  by  6  feet.  Quality  of  flowers  was  not 
the  first  consideration,  but  lightness  and  general 
decorative  effect.  All  flowers  had  to  be  gr,, wn 
by  the  exhibitor.  There  were  not  many  exhibits, 
but  the  premier  one  staged  by  Mrs.  Brewster, 
Canterbury,  formed  a  charming  display.  It  was 
decorated  with  small  single  and  Pompon  flowers 
in  rustic  flower  holders,  bowls,  and  as  a  centre 
piece  a  charming  basket  of  the  red  Mrs.  Chas. 
Curtis  (single)  with  Asparagus  and  tinted 
leaves.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace, 
East  Finchley,  with  a  more  heavily  arranged 
exhibit. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  T. 
Sharpe,  1,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Greenhithe, 
Rent,  showed  the  better  of  two  good  exhibits, 
his  competitor  being  Mr.  T.  J.  CUTTING,  Iled- 
ley,  Hendon,  who  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  Sharpe 
again  won  against  rather  stronger  competition, 
there  being  five  exhibits.  His  best  flower  was 
F.  S.  Vallis,  but  he  had  others  of  good  quality, 
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notably  Henry  Perkins,  Godfrey's  Pride,  and 
Valerie  Greenham.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  M.  Colling- 
WOOD,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter. 

Twelve  Incurved  Chrysanthemums. — Not  fewer 
ix  varieties  were  permitted  in  each  group. 
Br.    I.  Shakpe  won  with  much  the  best  flowers, 
a  really  fine  exhibit,  the  best  among  three. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stevens,  Laurie  Bank  Gardens, 
Sydenham,  showed  the  best  pair  of  bouquets  of 
I  brysanthemum's,  the  one  being  composed  of 
white  and  rose-coloured  "singles,"  the  other  of 
small  yellow  and  bronze-coloured  decorative 
yarieties,  with  Asparagus  plumosus  as  greenery. 

The  best  vase  of  five  large  Japanese  blooms 
arranged  with  suitable  foliage  was  put  up  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Gabriel,  Horsell,  Surrey,  who  showed  F. 
S.  Yallis,  with  grasses,  Oak  foliage,  lVc 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodside  Terrace,  Arch- 
wav  Road,  London,  N.,  showed  the  best  vase  of 
large  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  having  yel- 
1, . w  flowers  with  beautiful  sprays  of  Berberis 
vulgaris. 

Mi.  W.  C.  I'agram  exhibited  the  best  vase  of 
single  Chrysanthemums. 

Certificates  to  New  Varieties. 

C.  Fred  Duck. — A  Japanese  variety  of  a  shade 
pf  red,  with  a  lighter  reverse,  a  flower  after  the 
Style  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Henry  Perkins,  Greenlands  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

C.  Glitter. — A  Japanese  variety,  described  on 
p.  iv.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham. 

C.  Miss  Olive  Vumsday. — A  small  Japanese  or 
market  variety,  of  a  soft  shade  of  pink.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston. 

C.  Lizzy. — A  single-flowered  variety  of  a  rosy- 
pink  colour,  with  a  white  zone  around  the  disc. 

C.  Beauty  of  Weybridge. — Another  single 
|ower,  with  bronzy-chestnut-coloured  florets. 
The  two  last-named  varieties  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  C  Pagram,  The  Whim,  Weybridge. 

C.  Mrs.  11 .  Redden. — A  large  single  variety, 
buff-yellow,  faintly  tinted  with  rose.  Shown  by 
Mr.  V.  Matthews,  Wood  Lodge,  West  Wick- 
ham  . 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.    II.   J.   Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,   Hither 


Green,  Lewisham,  staged  a  magnificent  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  was  awarded  the  Simpson 
Gold  Medal  as  being  the  best  non-competitive 
exhibit  in  the  show.  It  was  circular  in  form, 
and  was  arranged  on  a  drapery  of  green  muslin, 
in  excellent  taste.  Large  tripods  furnished 
with  Japanese  blooms,  handsome  vases 
filled  with  choice  blooms,  dwarfer  vases  and 
clumps  of  decorative  varieties  interspersed  with 
suitable  greenery  in  the  form  of  Ferns,  Bam- 
boos, Palms,  and  other  graceful  plants  that  gave 
additional  beauty,  all  contributed  to  a  magnifi- 
cent display.     (Larg-e  Gold   Medal.  I 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield  Nurseries,  Sus- 
sex,  put  up  a  large  and  beautiful  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  contained  many  excellent 
blooms  of  the  best  Japanese  varieties,  in- 
terspersed with  epergnes  of  single  and  decorative 
kinds.  The  best  feature  of  this  praiseworthy 
exhibit  was  the  extra  good  quality  of  the 
flowers  it  contained.     (Small  Gold  Medal.  I 

M  -srs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  many  large  Japanese  blooms,  including 
very  large  flowers  of  Valerie  Greenham,  General 
lluttoii,  ISotleigh  Grange  (crimson),  Violet  Car- 
penter (creamy-white  Incurved  i,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  &c.  ;  also  a  table  filled  with  the  best 
single  varieties,  another  of  Celosias  and  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  and  vases  of  Zonal  Pela 
goniums,  and  a  small  group  of  select  varieties 
of  Cannas,  including  the  new  Franz  von  '\ 
(rosy-pink,  a  new  shade  in  these  flowers). 
Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  a  fine  display  of 
hardy  fruits,  including  about  150  varieties  of 
Apples  that  were  coloured  to  a  high  degree. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  T.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing, 
\\\,  showed  a  pretty  exhibit,  utilising  metal 
.in  1m-.  <  i  ,   i    r  the  display  of  single 

varieties,   relieved  with  autumn  leaves.     (Small 
Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed 
many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Japanese  Chry- 
irmums,  with  epergnes  of  smaller  flowering 
\. iiM  ties  at  the  background,  the  whole  being 
relieved  with  sprays  of  ornamental  foliage  and 
having  an  edging  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and 
Panicum  variegatum.     (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 


Mr.    W.    J.    Cole,    Midland    Road    Nui 
Peterborough,      showed     blooms     of     Japanese 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  in  exhibition  boxes 
and  vases.     (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  displayed  a  group  of  pot  plants  of 
Japanese  varieties  of  the  best  garden  kinds, 
with  a  few  plants  of  "  singles "  in  the  fore- 
ground. On  an  adjoining  table  Messrs.  Laing 
exhibited  smali  plants  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons), 
with  Palms,  Ficus  radicans,  &c.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent, 
exhibited  bunches  of  market  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums. The  blooms  were  not  excessively 
large,  but  they  were  exceedingly  bright,  and 
quite  the  best  for  decorative  purposes  as  cut 
flowers.  On  another  table  Mr.  Ladds  displayed 
Ericas  in  variety,  Callas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  florist's  plants.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  Nurseries,  Norfolk, 
showed  garden  Roses  and  the  large  Paeony- 
flowered  Dahlias.     (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  staged  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  choice 
American  Carnations,,  and  a  handsome  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants — Ericas,  Liliums, 
Azaleas,  Begonias,  Ferns,  Skimmia  japonica  in 
fruit,  Astilbe  (Spiraea),  &c.   (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Rasmussen  &  Crone.  Woodbine  Nur- 
series, Wanstead,  N.E.,  filled  a  table  with  well- 
grown  plants  of  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  Turnford  Hal!.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
plants  and  flowers  of  Carnations.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
filled  a  large  table  with  Chrysanthemums,  hav- 
ing tripods  of  large  Japanese  blooms  at  the 
back,  with  single  varieties  in  the  foreground  and 
vases  of  many  of  the  newer  Japanese  kinds 
along  the  front.     (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston, 
Middlesex,  displayed  a  large  array  of  single 
(  hi  vsanthemums  in  no  fewer  than  30  distinct 
varieties.     (Large   Silver  Gilt   Medal.) 

Misers.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
staged  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  all 
well-grown  produce.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 
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November  6. — The  ordinary  fortnightly  meet- 
ing of  the  committees  of  this  society  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  The  hall  was  by  no 
means  full  of  exhibits,  but  there  was  an  excel- 
lent display  of  Orchids,  and  a  group  of  Ferns 
from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  one  of  fine  foliage 
Wants  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  well 
deserved  the  gold  medals  awarded  for  them. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  fcur 
first-Class  Certificates  and  seven  Awards  of 
Merit  to  novelties,  and  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  col- 
lection from  (',.  F.  Moore,  Esq. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum, 
and  similar  awards  to  Crocus  Boryi  (Marathoni- 
seus)  and  a  variety  of  Capsicum  annuum. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  re- 
commended a  First-Class  Certificate  to  Apple 
James  Grieve,  a  variety  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed recently  in  these  pages. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  his  travels  in 
Central  and  Western  China,  illustrated  with 
Jantern  slides.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of 
the  lecture,  Mr.  Wilson  was  presented  with  a 
Veitch  Memi  .rial  Medal  by  Dr.  Masters,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Veitch  Me- 
morial Fund. 

Floral  Comniittee. 

Present:  II.  1!.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Me  -rs.  C.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  G. 
Reuthe,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  H. 
J.  Cutbush,  J.  Jennings,  C.  Jeffries,  Chas. 
Dixon,  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.),  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  C.  ]•:.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,'  W.  J.  James, 
W.  G.  Baker,  J.  Walker,  and  G.  Paul. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  ..y.  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  handsome  group  of  stove 
plants,  relieved  with  a  number  of  showy  Cat- 
tlevas.and  other  Orchids.  The  group  was  very 
extensive,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  high  cul- 
ture s:en  in  the  plants,  which  were  large  speci- 


mens. A  magnificent  plant  of  Coccoloba  pubes- 
(  ens  igrandiflora)  occupied  a  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  display,  and  the  corners  were  furnished 
with  Alalia  Veitchii,  and  Dracaena  Victoria  re- 
spectively. A  row  of  Jacobinia  coccinea  found 
a  place  near  the  edge,  which  was  finished  with 
a  row  of  small  winter-flowering  Begonias. 
Crotons,  Alpinias,  Aralias,  Marantas,  Anthu- 
riums,  Dracaenas,  and  many  other  handsome 
foliage  plants  were  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
group.  A  plant  of  Phyllotaenium  Lindeni,  whose 
handsome  sagittate  leaves  are  veined  with  white, 
is  deserving  special  mention.  On  an  adjoin- 
ing table  Messrs.  Veitch  displayed  a  number 
of  winter-flowering  Begonias.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  staged  a  group  of  Ferns  of 
superior  merit.  The  exhibit  represented  most  of 
the  genera  of  Ferns,  and  embraced  300  distinct 
species  and  varieties,  that  ranged  from  tiny 
members  to  large  tree  Ferns.  A  prominent  posi- 
tion was  given  to  Nephrolepis  exaltata  cana- 
liculata  (figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Sept.  15,  p.  198).  The  curious  form  of  Osmunda 
palustris  var.  Mayi  (see  fig.  65)  was  also  repre- 
sented. The  group  was  rich  in  Nephrolepis, 
and  among  these  were  such  fine  things  as  N. 
Piersoni  var.  elegantissima,  and  N.  exaltata 
superba  (a  grand  plant  i.  In  the  centre  of  the 
display  was  a  batch  of  Adiantum  Farle\\  i 
remarkable  culture,  and  overhanging  tries 
a  noble  plant  of  Cibotium  Schiedeii,  a  hand- 
some Tree-Fern.  Drynaria  quercifolia,  the 
giant  Oak-Fern,  was  lepresented  by  a  well- 
grown  plant,  and  near  by  was  the  rare  Asple- 
nium  fijiense.  The  group  reached  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  under  the  wall  opposite 
the  clock.  We  noted  as  especially  choice,  plants 
of  Platvcerium  Congolense,  the  very  graceful 
Davallia  Veitchii,  and  Acrostichum  lingua. 
(Gold   Medal.  I 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don,   N.,    staged    a    pleasing    group    of    plants, 


among  which  were  seen  retarded  plants—* 
Liliums,  Azaleas,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  &c, 
clumps  of  Ericas  in  variety,  Astilbe  (Spiraeas), 
Skimmia  japonica,  with  standard-trained  plants 
of  Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  Palms,  &c,  inter- 
spersed among  them.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  dis- 
played some  vases  of  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions.   (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  choice  Carnations  of  the  popu- 
lar  American   vaiieties.     (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Horneybrook  Nurseries, 
Saffron  Walden,  showed  vases  of  Carnations 
and  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
staged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  the  best  single  varieties,  and  a  few 
large  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties.  (Bronze 
Flora    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  displayed  several  interesting 
plants,  including  the  curious  Narcissus  vindi- 
florus. 

Mr.   G.   REUTHE,   Keston,  Kent,   showed    - 
e   Alpine   and  bulbous  plants,   and   several 
hybrid  Nerines.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal. I 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunner-bury  Park, 

,  W.,  displayed  a  hanging  basket  of  Calli- 

carpa  purpurea,  whose  long  growths   were  fur- 

1  at  each  node  with  panicles  of  the  pretty 

'.er-coloured  berries. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond.  Surrey,  again  showe^  small-berried 
plants  of  Aucuba  vera. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Rich- 
mond, showed  a  very  fine  blue  Violet,  much  re- 
sembling the  variety  Princess  of  Wales,  but  said 
to  be  of  exceptional  robustness  and  \  ery  florif- 
erous.     It  was  named  London  Market. 

Messrs.  |.  Peed  &  Son,  We-*  Norwood,  Lon- 
don, staged  a  large  number  of  Alpine  plants, 
among  which  were  many  hardy  succulents. 
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Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
again  displayed  dwarf  trees,  shrubs,  Conifers, 
&c. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Capsicum  annuum  "Celestial." — This  variety 
was  included  in  a  group  of  these  plants  shown 
by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands.  There 
were  many  varieties  shown,  but  Celestial  was 
selected  as  being  of  great  decorative  value.  The 
fruits  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  but  often  al- 
most conical  in  shape,  always  broader  at  the 
base.  The  mature  fruits  are  of  deep  and  rich 
red  colour,  but  previously  they  are  pure  white  or 
cream  coloured.  In  either  stage  they  are  orna- 
mental, and  in  some  cases  fruits  in  either  stage 
could  be  seen  on  the  same  shoot. 

Chrysanthemum  Buttercup. — A  large,  bold- 
looking  Incurved  flower  of  rich  golden  yellow 
colour.  The  florets  are  moderately  wide,  and 
the  variety  is  already  very  popular  at  the 
exhibitions.  Shown  by  Messrs.  \\ .  Wells  & 
Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  Glitter. — This  variety  has  very  deep 
flowers  composed  of  somewhat  short  florets,  and 
will  doubtless  be  suitable  for  decorative  uses 
and  for  market  supply.  In  colour  the  flowers 
are  a  very  rich  shade  of  yellow.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  W .   Wells  &  Co. 

C.  Mr:.  Brewster. — A  semi-double-llowered 
variety,  having  several  rows  of  bronze-coloured 
florets,  and  a  yellow  ring  round  the  somewhat 
prominent  disc.  The  plant,  as  shown,  was  a 
magnificent  specimen,  very  full  of  flower.  It 
is  a  good  decorative  plant,  but  the  blooms  lack 
refinement.  Shown  by  Mr.  D.  Fairweather, 
Canterbury. 

( 'rocus  Boryi  [Maralhoniseus]. — This  variety 
has  pure  white  flowers  3  inches  across,  witn 
bread,  obtuse  petals.  The  centre,  which  is 
cemposed  of  the  bases  of  the  petals,  is  of  bright 
canary  yellow.  The  style  is  1J  inch  long,  and 
has  a  much  divided,  reddish  stigma.  The  foli- 
age is  very  narrow.  Shown  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Kelt  he. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Harry  J.  Voitch,  Francis  Wellesley,  De  B. 
Crawshay,  R.  B.  White,  W.  A.  Bilney,  II.  A. 
Tracy,  |.  W.  Totter,  H.  Ballantine,  W.  H. 
White,  K.  G.  Thwaites,  A.  Dye,  W.  II.  Young, 
(;.  F.  Moure,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  Sander,  \\  . 
Boxall,   and  J.  Colman. 

<;.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on- 
the-Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page),  had  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  elegantly-arranged  groups  of  the 
year,  and  for  which  the  Society's  Gold  Medal 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee.  The 
centre  was  of  finely-flowered  specimens  of  Onci- 
dium  varicosum  and  other  graceful  species,  and 
midway  between  the  centre  and  each  end  were 
batches  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  showing 
great  variety,  two  of  the  best  being  the  pure 
white  variety  hololeuca,  and  the  charming 
white  and  blush  variety  Miss  Louisa  Dean. 
Other  fine  effects  were  made  by  selections  of 
rare  and  handsome  Cypripediums,  including 
most  of  the  best  forms  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Olivia, 
('.  F.venor,  C.  Maudiae,  Dendrobium  superbiens, 
D.  bigibbum,  a  nice  selection  of  Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum  grouped  with  some  of  its  hybrids, 
and  a  very  great  number  of  other  showy  varie- 
ties. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  Whitelegge),  was  voted  the  Gold  Medal 
for  a  very  fine  group,  the  centre  of  which  was 
of  white  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  which  in- 
cluded the  varieties  alba,  G.  G.  Whitelegge, 
R.  I.  Measures,  Lowiae,  Amesiae,  Penelope, 
Daphne,  and  others.  The  coloured  varieties  of 
('.  labiata  were  equally  remarkable,  Hector  and 
Hercules  being  two  model  and  finely-coloured 
flowers.  On  each  side  were  a  fine  selection  of 
Cattleya  Mantmi,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  and 
other  hybrids,  including  fine  forms  of  C.  Fabia, 
C.  Fabia  alba,  Laelio-Cattleya  Decia  alba,  and 
other  handsome  Laelio-Cattleyas.  Two  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  richly-coloured  in  the  group 
wire  L.-C.  Haroldiana  "John  Bradshaw," 
which  made  a  sensation  when  it  secured  its 
F.C.C.  in  1903,  and  has  since  improved,  and 
Cattleya  Dowiana  Rosita,  which  is  a  very  good 
i  ompanion  to  the  other  variety  mentioned.  The 
unique  yellow  Oncidium  Forbesii  Bradshawiae, 
the  yellow  Odontoglossum  Lindeni,  the  white 
Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  and  many 
other  rare   species  were  also  noted. 


Messrs.  Charlesvvorth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  se- 
cured a  Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
group  rich  in  handsome  hybrids  finely  grown 
and  well  flowered.  Of  the  most  remarkable 
were  a  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Phcebe,  with  a 
spike  of  fifteen  finely  spotted  flowers  ;  a  selec- 
tion of  Brasso-Cattleyas,  two  batches  of  the 
showy  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa,  and  similar  ar- 
rangements of  Cattleya  Ferdinand  Denis,  a  few 
choice  Cypripediums,  and  of  species  and  varie- 
ties a  plant  of  the  rare  Bulbophyllum  Rein- 
wardtii,  three  white  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  ; 
Odontoglossum  crispum  La  France,  a  finely 
formed,  prettily  spotted  variety,  and  other  line 
Orchids. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting  group,  in 
which  were  a  good  example  of  Van-da  Sanderi- 
ana,  some  excellent  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Man- 
tini,  and  other  Cattleyas ;  the  beautiful  Cym- 
bidium  erythrostyium,  a  good  selection  of  Cypri- 
pediums, including  the  massive  yellow  and  white 
C.  Troilus,  Cattleya  labiata  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
nice  white  variety,  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa,  &c. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded 
a  Siiver  Floia  Medal  for  a  pretty  group,  the 
leading  plants  in  which  were  some  fine  Cattleya 
Fabia,  Miltonia  BL'uana  "  Our  Queen,''  a  very 
delicately  tinted  variety,  and  Odontoglossum 
Skinneri  splendens,  with  a  fine  rose-spotted 
lip.  The  group  also  included  a  selection  of 
Cypripediums,  including  Fairrieanum  and  two 
good  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  the  dark-red 
Sophro-Cattleya  Veitchii,  and  other  showy  hy- 
brids. 

H.  S.  Goodsox,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  Day), 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
good  Cattleya  labiata,  Odontoglossum  grande, 
Cypripediums,  &c,  the  best  plants  being  Cypri- 
pedium Chapmam  superbum,  C.  Maudiae,  C. 
Chas.  Rickman,  C.  Memoria  Moensii,  and  C. 
Niobe  superbum. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  noble  plant  of  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum  magnifieum,  with  five  spikes.  The 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  included  several  white 
varieties,  and  the  hybrids  were  of  excellent 
quality,  Cattleya  Fabia  The  Queen  and  C. 
Lord  Rothschild  alba  being  two  white-petalled 
forms  of  great  beauty.  A  fine  specimen  of 
Cycnoches  peruvianum,  a  good  selection  of  Cy- 
pripediums, &c,  were  also  noted. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersburv 
House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Hudson),  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  arrange- 
ment of  Oncidium  varicosum,  Vanda  ccerulea, 
Cattleya  aurea,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinium,  set 
up  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  variegated 
Panicum. 

■Mrs.  Spicer  showed  a  group  of  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  for  which  r.  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  given. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Camberwell  (gr.  Mr.  Smith), 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  were  noted  good  Cattleya  Bowringiana 
and  its  hybrids,  a  selection  of  Cypripediums, 
including  Chas.  Rickman,  varieties  of  C.  insigne, 
C.  I'nixia,  C.  conco-tonsum,  C.  Allanianum, 
various  Masdevallias,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
interesting  gioup,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
specimen  of  Vanda  ccerulea  with  many  spikes, 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  Aerides  Lawrenceae, 
and  other  uncommon  species.  The  Cypripe- 
diums included  a  pretty  and  finely  coloured 
hybrid  between  C.  cenanthum  superbum  and  C. 
vexillarium,  and  another  distinct  and  pretty 
cross  between  C.  tonsum  and  C.  Godefroyae. 
Good  forms  of  C.  Euryades  and  others  were  also 
noted,  and  among  species  a  very  fine  variety  of 
C.  Dearei,  Odontoglossum  madrense,  Masde- 
vallia  gemmata,  M.  Davisii,  Stanhopea  eburnea, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  AsHTON  &  Co.,  Southgate, 
staged  a  group  which  contained  the  rara  Odonto- 
glossum Duvivierianum,  Cattleya  Fabia  alba, 
C.  1.  W.  Wigan,  C.  aurea,  C.  Dormaniana, 
varieties  of  C.  labiata,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  had  a  small  group 
of  fine  Cattleya  labiata,  the  variety  King  of 
Greece  being  white,  with  a  slight  blush  tint  on 
the  lip;  a  nice  white  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis, 
Cypripedium  Milo,  Westonbirt  variety,  and  other 
good  varieties. 


Messrs.  Edgar  &:  Co.,  South  Woodford,  had  a 
group  of   Cypripediums,   cS:c. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking, 
showed  Cypripedium  Felicity  superbum,  a 
charming  light-coloured  form  ;  C.  Sheba,  \\  out- 
field variety  (Harrisianum  superbum  x  tnuni- 
phans),  one  of  the  darkest  hybrids,  with  shin- 
ing dark  mahogany-red  flowers  with  a  white 
margin  to  the  dorsal  sepal ;  Cattleya  labiata 
Wellesleyae,  a  very  large  flower,  broad  in  all  its 
parts,  bright  rose  with  purplish-rose  front  to 
the  lip;  Laelio-Cattleya  Kelpie  (Cranstonniae  x 
aurea),  and  the  fine  C.  X  Germain  Opoit,  West- 
field variety.     (See  Awards.) 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Tet- 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  II.  G.  Alexander),  sent  Cattleya 
Fabia  illustris  of  very  rich  colour,  C.  fulvescens, 
and  the  pretty  variety  delicata,  Cypripedium 
Charlesianum  virginale,  and  two  others,  foi 
which   see  Awards. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  sent  Cattleya  Clarkiae  and  C. 
Ella,  both  hybrids  of  C.  bicolor,  and  three 
others,    which    secured    awards. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  Bound),  sent  a  selection  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.    Portia,  C.   Fabia,  &c. 

The  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Somerghem,  Pelgium 
(gr.  Mr.  de  Geest),  showed  the  new  Cattleya 
Adrienne  de  Wavrin  (maxima  x  Warscewiczii), 

Mr.  Meertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
showed   a    small   selection   of   hybrid   Orchids. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Leda,  Westonbirt  variety  (superba  x  aurea), 
from  Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  Alexander).  A  very  beautiful  hybrid  with 
finely-formed  flowers  of  thick  substance  and  bright 
rose  in  colour,  the  showy  lip  being  ruby  crimson, 
with  gold  veining  at  the  base. 

Cypripedium  Germain  Opoix,  Westfield  variety.  A 
great  beauty,  only  second  to  the  phenomenal  C. 
Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  perfect  form  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
colour.  Dorsal  sepal  very  large,  closely  set  with 
dotted,  blackish  purple  lines  on  a  yellowish 
ground,  the  margin  being  clear  white  Petals 
broad,  tinged  with  purplish-brown,  and  bearing 
blackish  spots  on  the  lower  halves.  Lip  yellowish, 
tinged  on  the  face  with  purple. 

Cattleya  Fabia  superba  (labiata  X  aurea).  In  mi 
from  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.Young).  A  grand  variety  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
the  lip  being  velvety  purple  with  gold  lines  at  the 
base. 

Cattleya  labiata  dipt.  ] .  F.  Laycoch,  from  Captain 
J.  F.  Laycock,  Wiseton,  Bawtry.  Probably  the 
finest,  typical,  coloured  C.  labiata  yet  shown. 
Flowers  rich  purplish-rose,  the  large  lip  ruby- 
purple  in  front  with  a  narrow  light  margin. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  fulvescens  delicata  (Forbesii  x  aurea), 
from  Major  G.  L.  Holford.  A  very  pretty  hybrid 
with  greenish-buff  sepals  and  petals  and  yellow 
lip  veined  and  tinged  with  purplish-brown,  the 
front  tinged  rose. 

Cattleya  Fabia  Braclshawiana,  from  J.  Bradshaw, 
Esq.  A  very  handsome  and  finely -coloured 
variety. 

Cypripedium  nitens.  Ball's  variety,  from  MajorG.  L. 
Holford.  Upper  sepal  green  with  spotted  lines 
of  dark  chocolate  ;  upper  part  white. 

Cattleya  Mantini,  Fowler's  variety,  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Davis).  The  darkest  and 
brightest  form,  flowers  bright  purplish-rose  with 
maroon  lip  with  gold  veining. 

Lalio-Cattlcya  Golden  Beauty  (L.-C.  Ernesti  X 
Hy.  Greenwood),  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons. 
A  fine  hybrid  with  clear  yellow  flowers  having  a 
ruby  blotch  on  the  lip. 

Dendrobium  Plialu-nopsis  splendens,  from  W.  M. 
Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare.  Flowers 
bright  magenta-rose  with  white  bases  to  the  seg- 
ments. 

Cattleya Marstersonite superba (Loddigesii  X  labiata), 
from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds. 
A  pretty  form  of  the  hybrid  which  originally 
flowered  with  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1878.  Flowers  c: 
good  shape,  rosy-lilac. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Epidendrum  floribundum,  from  Sir  Trevor  i  aw- 
rence,  Bart.     Flowers  in  erect  spikes,   the  pnra 
white  lip  spotted  purple. 


(Continued  on  page  329.) 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Pachira  aquatica,  a  stove  tree  from   Tropical  America,  which  flowered 

recently  at  glasnevin. 
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THE    HERBACEOUS    PHLOX. 

IT  has  interested  mc  lately  to  see  this  fine 
subject  taken  in  hand  as  a  speciality, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  by  more  than  one 
l;rm  of  florists,  notably  by  Messrs.  Gunn,  of 
Olton,  near  Birmingham.  Presumably,  they 
have  a  suitably  moist  and  heavy  soil,  with 
facilities,  perhaps,  for  copious  watering-.  Un- 
der less  favourable  conditions,  Phloxes  were 
scorched  and  starved  out  of  recognition  in 
the  fierce  and  ceaseless  drought  of  the  past 
summer  and  early  autumn. 

There  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  in 
the  development  of  the  Phlox  along  its  best 
and  most  legitimate  lines  of  excellence. 
Hitherto  the  work  has  been  almost  exclusivi  ly 
in  the  hands  of  Continental  raisers,  notably 
of  Messrs.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pursued  in 
England,  where  there  is  always  such  a  de- 
mand for  improved  herbaceous  plants. 
There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  ripening 
seed  in  a  cold  English  August  or  September, 
but  this  can  be  met  by  growing  single 
spikes  under  glass.  The  Phloxes  have 
always  been  favourites  of  mine,  and  I  have 
watched  their  progress  with  some  attention 
during  the   past    25   years  or  so.        A   great 


many  varieties  have  been  distributed  season 
after  season,  some  with  considerable  bril- 
liancy and  purity  of  colour.  But  the  advance, 
on  the  whole,  has  not  been  so  large  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  and  in  certain  important 
respects  there  has  indeed  been  a  loss.  It 
seems  to  be  too  readily  taken  for  granted  that 
a  plant  must  be  improved  all  round  when  it 
gets  into  the  hands  of  a  keen  worker.  But 
the  truth  is  that  in  the  concentration  of  effort 
upon  some  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  Hower, 
Other  points  may  be  effaced  which  contribute 
to  make  up  the  plant's  entirety  of  beauty. 
Looking  back  to  the  early  eighties,  when  I 
began  to  sei  kout  the  best '"Phlox  decussata" 
obtainable  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, and  other  nurserymen,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  a  better  thing— speaking  broadly 
and  taking  into  account  all  its  points  -than  it 
is  to-day.  To  review  some  of  its  characters 
severally,  in  height  it  was  a  stalely  plant, 
ranging  from  3  to  5  feet  or  more.  In  those 
days  we  had  none  of  the  modern  dwarf  race, 
[8  inches,  or  even  only  a  foot  high.  As  Mr. 
E.  11.  Jenkins  observes  (p.  222),  such  a  Phlox 
as  the  while  Tapis  Blanc  (see  fig.  7.4  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  September  8)  ma)  1" 
useful  as  .,  bedding  plant  in  companionship 
wilh  coloured  plants  which  demand  similar 
conditions  of  moistun  .  But  the  trouble  is  thai 
when  raisi  is  hit  upon  a  greatly  dwarfed  seed 
ling  of  a  Phlox,  or  any  other  naturally  tall 
plant,  they  are  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
small  form,  as  a  novelty,  and  to  empl  13  ii  to 
reduce  the  stature  of  the  whole  of  tin  ii  si  1  d 
ling  output.  Now  a  Phlox  4  or  5  feet  high, 
with  a  dozen  great  spikes,  u  .,  magnificent 

objfil  I    iii    thl     I. He    summer    border,    and    has 
not    ils    equivalent    in    any    other    plant.       No 

other  ran  give  a  mass  of  salmon-scarlet  01 

'I'ar    while   at    a    yard   and   a   half   from    the 
ground.     But  "  pretty  "  is  the  comparatively 
insignificant  word  one  would  use  ol  a  Phlox, 
however  vividly   red  or  purely  while,  il   only 
12  inches  high.     7  here  is  not  enough  0)  it. 
Ii  is  as  great  an  error  of  judgment  to  redui  e 
a  Phlox  to  this  pigmy  size  as  it  would  be  to 
shorten   a   Delphinium   or  a   Foxglove  to  a 
few   inches.      In    Messrs.    Gunn's   catali 
probably    the    best     and    most    complete    ol 
modern   Phlox,  out  of  113  varieties,  01   are 
under  .,  fei  t  and  only  10  over.    Thus  not  only 
a  lew   varieties,  but  the  whole  race  has  sn|_ 
fered    this   dwarfing   process.     The    panicles 
of  the  older  Phlox  were  deeper — the  tendency 
now    is   towards   a    flatter,    shallower   head 
and  the  stem   for  some  way  down   threw  nut 
charming  little  successional  sprays  of  bloom, 
which  lengthened  the  season  and  were  most 
useful  for  culling.     To  give  an  instance,  the 
comparatively  new  white  variety  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Jenkins  has  this  excellent  habit,  and  is  pro- 
portionately   more    valuable    than    the    more 
massive  Sylphide  with  its  one  broad  head  of 
finer   flowers.     But   the  greatest   loss  of  all 
is  that  of  the  shining  black  stem  which  used 
to  be  associated  with  the  richer  reds.     I  can- 
not now  buy  a  Phlox  with  this  stem,  though 
I  have  it  in  some  of  my  own  raising.  Twentj 
or  more  years  ago  I  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  a  variety  named  Triomphe  du  Pare  de 
Neuilly,    a    lovely    thing,    with    coral-salmon 
flowers  of  an  exquisite  tone,  and  very  dark, 
polished  stems.    Such  a  flower  as  this  seemed 
a  promising  element  in  breeding,  and  I  found 
it  readily  transmitted  its  qualities.     Unfortu- 
nately,  a   run   of   dry   summers,   on    the   hot 
chalk  soil  of  my  former  home,  forced  me  to 
abandon    the    cultivation    of    Phlox,    and    in 
course   of   venrs   both   the  original   and   mosl 


of   its   seedlings   disappeared.      Ii    is   strange 
that    the     French     raisers,     who    would    be 
1  In  night  to  have  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  such 
a  leature,  should  have  thrown  away  the  dark 
stem  and  put  the  enhanced  orange-scarlet  of 
flowers  like   Etna  and  Coquelicot  or.   plants 
with  coarse  green  stems  and  leaves  too  pale 
to  accord  with  the  bloom.     Colour  is  indeed 
all  that  these  varieties  can   claim,   for   Etna 
has    poor,    scanty    panicles,    and    the    much- 
praised  Coquelicot  has  a  flimsy  flower  of  very 
bad     shape.       An     individual     Phlox     flower 
should  be  very  slightly  relieved,  with  thick, 
much  overlapping  petals,  whereas  Coquelicot 
is    somewhat   cupped,    with    thin,    ill-formed 
petals.     Its  colour,  too,  to  my  eye  is  harsh, 
and  wanting  in  the  delicacy  of  tone  of  some 
ol  1  In-  older  Phloxes,  which  did  nut  strike  the 
eye  so  much.    The  most  desirable  colours  in 
the  Phlox,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  are  most 
valuable  because  scarcely  to  be  found  in  other 
herbaceous   plants,    are   difficult    to  describe. 
The  nearest  one  can  get  is  to  say  they  are 
compounds     and      links      between      scarlet, 
orange,  pink,  and  salmon.    The  terms  "  cop- 
pery "  and  brick-red  are  also  fairly  descrip- 
tive.      Messrs.    Veitch's    series   of   Javanese 
Rhododendrons    present    something    of    the 
same  delightful  range  of  colour.     There  is 
celj    a  pun-  dark  red;   tin-  cild  Coccinea 
is  the  h,  si  known  to  me.     Whenever  I  meel 
the  epithet  "  crimson  "  in  a  list  of  Phloxes,  I 
always  suspect  at  leas!  a  tinge  ,|  the  unplea- 
sant  magenta.        The   purples   and    so-called 
blues  are  one  and  all  impure  in  colour,  and 
■  in     also   common    and    not   distinctive — i.e., 
can  be  found  abundantly  in  other  herbaceous 
flowers.      It  is  true  that  tastes  in  colour  (lifter, 
lull   il   is  also  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
is   .1    positively    I, ad    colour   in   a    flower.    In 
my  judgment,   coloured   Phloxes  with  white 
centres  are  a  mistake.    They  are  fashionable 
with    the    French    raisers,    but    this    :nverted 
colouring  gives  a  weak  and  washed  out  ap- 
pearance i"  the  spikes.     Pale  salmon-pinks, 
really  pure,  with  no  trace  of  blue,  are  rare  and 
desirable,  and  quite  sell-coloured  flowers  with- 
out darker  eyes  would  be  effective  and  an  ac- 
quisition.   A  yellow  herbaceous  Phlox  is  a  pos- 
sibility.    I  once  had  a  single  flower  of  pure 
and  very  beautiful  yellow   em  a  truss  of  one  of 
iii\    own  salmon-pink  seedlings,  but   though 
I  self-fertilised  it  and  used  every  grain  of  ils 
pollen  to  cross  other  suitable  flowers,  nothing 
came  of  it.     It  is  difficult  to  get  seed  from 
Ihi   advanced  scarlets  and  salmons;  the  whites 
for  the   most  part   seed   readily.      The   most 
beautifully  pure  white  known  to  me  is  Ama- 
zone,  but  it  is  not  tall  enough.     Sylphide  is 
very  fine,  having  a  great  truss  of  very  large, 
solid  flowers,  remarkably  stout  in  growth  with 
dark  foliage.  But  an  occasional  plant  will  have- 
all  its  flowers  stained  with  pink,  and  it  makes 
few  side  shoots.     It  is  a  fault  that  toj  many 
of  the  best  white  varieties  are  too  early  to 
flower  with  the  coloured;  good  late  whites 
are  wanted.     Another  mistake  has  been  the 
aiming   at    too   dense   a    spike,    so   that    the 
flowers  crowd  one  another  and  the  spike  can- 
not clear  itself  of  water  in  wet  weather.    The 
white   La   Fiancee   and   the   otherwise   good 
pink  Lady  of  the  Lake  are  instances. 

Propagation. 
The  best  routine  of  propagation  is  to  strike 
short,  stout  cuttings  in  March,  plant  them 
out  in  reserve  beds  of  rich  soil  when  rooted, 
and  move  them  to  permanent  quarters  in  Sep- 
tember. In  light  soils  they  will  not  stand 
more  than  three  years,  but  in  cool,  heavy  soil, 
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with  ample  surface-food,  I  have  had  five- 
year-old  clumps  giving  such  a  mass  of  splen- 
did bloom  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  younger 
plants.  Phloxes  will  flower  to  perfection  in 
situations  where  they  never  see  the  sun  at 
.  all,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  vivid 
but  fugitive  salmon-scarlets  from  bleaching — 
an  inseparable  defect  of  their  quality.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  badly-named  Phlox  suffruticosa 
— the  name  is  much  more  appropriate  to  the 
larger  Phlox  decussata — has  almost  disap- 
peared from  our  gardens  and  nurseries.  The 
probable  reason  tor  this  neglect  is  its  still 
greater  impatience  of  drought  and  its  earlier 
season,  bringing  it  more  into  the  heat  of 
summer.  But  the  refined  wax-like  texture  of 
its  flowers,  especially  in  the  white  varieties, 
makes  it  well  worthy  of  care  in  our  cooler 
soils.     G.  H.  Engleheart. 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

EARLY  DESSERT  APPLES. 
I  have  not  noticed  that  either  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  mentioned  Mabbott's  Pearmain. 
This  I  find  a  very  prolific  variety,  of  a  suitable 
size  either  for  market  or  private  consumption, 
handsome  appearance,  good  flavour,  and  what 
many  now  prefer,  soft-fleshed.  This  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  during  October.  It  follows 
James  Grieve,  and  is  in  turn  followed  by  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  thus  bridging  over  what  is  some- 
times an  awkward  period  in  keeping  up  a  regular 
supply  for  dessert.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
James  Grieve  will  not  be  more  satisfactory  on 
the  crab  than  on  the  Paradise  stock,  unless  the 
nurserymen  confine  themselves  to  the  one  kind 
of  Paradise  stock.  Worcester  Pearmain  has 
colour  to  recommend   it,   but  beyond   that   one 


September  and  the  first  half  of  October.  It  is 
catalogued  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  but  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  other  lists  that  I  have  by 
me.  Fredi.  Bedford,  Strajfan  House  Gardens, 
Co.  Kildare. 

The  late  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  stated  in 

a  letter  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (vol.  xxxvii., 
page  124)  :  "  Some  people  prefer  an  acid  or  semi- 
acid  Apple,  others  one  that  is  less  so,  while  a 
large  number  give  preference  to  varieties  that 
are  sweet,  and  not  a  few  like  what  is  termed  a 
pine  flavour."  When  reading  the  recent  notes 
on  "Early  Dessert  Apples,"  the  opinion  then 
expressed  came  to  my  memory.  Are  there  not 
Apples  which  ripen  in  September  possessing 
the  flavour,  and  in  some  cases  the  colour,  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious?  It  is  true  that  locality, 
soil,  &c,  have  an  important  bearing  on  this 
question,  and  trials  of  the  various  kinds  cannot 
always  be  undertaken,  but  the  following  Apples 
ripen  in  September,  possess  a  distinct 
flavour,  and  have  been  pronounced  excellent 
individually: — Akero  syn.  Okera,  Duchess's 
Favourite,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin, Langley  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan,  Septem- 
ber Beauty,  Worcester  Pearmain,  William's 
Favourite,  and  Yellow  Ingestre.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  purchasing  Yellow  Ingestre  that  a 
true  stock  be  obtained.      C.  R. 


COLONIAL    NOTE. 


Fig.  133. — nepkta  veitchii,  showing  the 

LEAVES. 

may  go  into  the  Devonshire  orchards  and  find  a 
sweet  cider  Apple  equally  good.  Wealthy  is 
fit  for  use  during  October,  but  is  too  acid  for 
many.  It  crops  well,  and  the  fruits  colour 
well.  T.  U.  Slade,  Poltimore,  Exeter. 
1  think  that  your  correspondents  (see 

.  pages  249  and  920)  will  find  all  that  they  require 
in  September  Beauty,  an  Apple  veiy  like  in  ap- 
pearance  and  quality  to  the  good  old  Ribston 

.  Pippin.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer  and  clean 
grower,  and  the  fruits  ripen  in  the  last  half  of 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NEPETA  WILSONI,  Duthie  n.  sp.* 
A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  2  to  i\  feet  high, 
with  crenate  leaves  and  large,  handsome,  dark  blue 
flowers  arranged  in  distant  clusters.  Its  affinity 
is  with  N.  macranthaof  Fischer,  from  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  crenate  leaves  and  much 
broader  bracteoles.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  from  Sungpan,  in  the  extreme  west  of 
China,  and  flowered  at  Coombe  Wood  for  the  first 
time  in  August,  1905.     (Hortus  Veitchii,  p.  425.) 

NEPETA  VEITCHII,  Duthie  n.  sp.t 
A  handsome  herbaceous  perennial,  with  cre- 
nately  dentate  leaves  and  large  light  blue  flowers 
arranged  in  distant  clusters.  This  plant  is  very 
similar  both  in  habit  and  foliage  to  specimens 
collected  by  Soulie  (No.  949)  near  Tongolo,  in 
E.  Tibet,  during  the  year  1893.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  leaves  are  more  distinctly  crenate, 
the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  the  bracts  are  pro- 
portionally much  broader.  N.  Veitchii  was  raised 
at  Coombe  Wood  from  seed  collected  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  Western  China.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  kindly  taken  by- 
Miss  Temple,  at  Kew,  from  a  living  specimen. 


UNMATURED   POTATO   SEED   IN  INDIA. 

India  probably  affords  in  this  matter  of  un- 
matured Potato  seed  the  greatest  example  of 
the  axiom  that  "  necessity  knows  no  law." 

Within  50  miles  of  the  railway  down  at  the  ' 
foot  of  the  Kumaon  Himalayas  is  a  large  scat- 
tered area  largely  devoted  to  Potato  culture ;  j 
indeed,  so  first-class  are  the  profits  on  I 
this  crop  compared  with  any  other,  and  I 
so  liable  are  the  prices  to  go  Very  low,  and  to  I 
rise   to   magnificent   proportions,    it   is   the   one    ! 


•  Nepeta  Wilsoni  n.  sp.  Herba  perennis  3-4.  5  dm.  alta. 
Caules  acute  quadrangulares,  angiitis  puberulis,  saepe 
purpureas.  Folia  (5.3-7.6  cm.  longa,  2.5-3.2  lata,  breviter 
petiolata,  superiora  subsessilia,  ovato-oblonga,  obtusa,  basi 
truncata  vet  rotundata,  marginibus  late  crenatis,  supra 
subglabra,  subtus  pallida  et  puberula:  costa  venisque 
prominentibus,  rubescentibus.  Flores  violacei,  in  verti- 
cillastros  distantcs  dispositi,  breviter  pedicellati.  Bracteaa 
inferiores  foliaceie,  sursum  minores,  apice  basique  acuta;, 
marginibus  integris.  Bracteolae  oblique  elliptico-lanceolatae, 
acuminata;,  calyce  breviores,  marginibus  ciliatis.  Calyx 
bilabiatus,  1.3  cm.  longus,  dense  pilosus,  labio  superiori 
breviti  r  :Muli..  ml,  riori  ad  medium  2  udo.  Corolla  circa  2.4 
cm.  longa,  tubo  gracili,  basi  albo,  sursum  curvato,  superne 
ampliato  ;  labio  superiori  2-tido,  lobis  lateralibus  rotun- 
datis,  terminali  suborbiculari,  emarginato,  marginibus 
reflexis,  medio  elevato,  piloso.  Stamina  superiora  paulo 
exserta,  tilamentis  glabris,  antheris  demum  divaricatis. 
J.  F.  Duthie,  Kew. 

Nepeta  Veitchii,  n.  sp.  Herba  perennis,  tota  pilis 
minutis  subbispida,  caules  usque  ad  IS  poll,  alti,  acute 
quadrangulares.  Folia  decussata,  infima  petiolata,  supe- 
riora sessilia,  2-5-4-5  cm.  longa,  circa  1  cm.  lata,  anguste 
oblongo-lanceolata,  acuta,  basi  cordata,  marginibus  valde 
crenato-dentatis, supra  rugosa,  subtus  prominenter  reticulata. 
Verticillastri  6-7-flori,  internodiis  inferioribus  4-5-5  cm. 
longis.  Bracteae  inferiores  foliaceae,  sursum  minores, 
Bracteolae  setacea?,  calyce  breviores,  l-nervias.  Flores 
manifeste  ccerulei.  Calyx  2-3  cm.  longus,  ad  medium 
iiilabiatus,  tubo  15-nerviis,  lobis  anguste  lanceolatis,  apice ' 
setaceis,  marginibus  ciliatis.  Corolla  28  cm.  longa, 
lateraliter  oompressa,  tubo  1'9  cm.  longo,  deflexo,  superne 
ampliato,  labio  inferiori  3-lobato,  lobis  lateralibus 
rotundatis,  terminali  medio  elevato,  apice  late  emarginato. 
1 .  F.  Duthie,  Kew. 


Fig.  I'M. — nepeta  veitchii  in  flower. 

crop  grown  in  these  parts  about  which  there  is 
extraordinary  keenness,  and  no  small  amount  o[ 
speculation.  Here  is  a  brief  example.  Only 
yesterday  45  mules  arrived  here,  the  previous 
understanding  being  the  buyer  was  coming  for 
Potatos  at  Rs.2.8  per  maund,  say,  3s.  4d.  per 
100  lb.  ;  but  the  market  is  rising,  so  my  seller  is 
given  a  hint,  the  mule  men  have  come  25  miles, 
an  Indian  altercation  takes  place — a  very 
characteristic  affair — words  flow,  mules  go  half 
a  mile,  a  halt  is  called,  another  conference — and 
a  good  smoke — during  which  time  they  all  sit 
down  in  the  road ;  result,  after  two  hours 
vigorous  parley,  Rs. 2-10-9  per  maund.  It  takes 
an  Englishman  a  quarter  of  a  lifetime  to  under- 
stand the  finesse  of  dealing  with  the  very  astute 
Indian. 

At  this  time  of  year  innumerable  ponies, 
mules,  donkeys,  and  coolies  are  incessantly  on 
their  way  up  and  down  the  hills  for  about  six 
weeks,  all  taking  Potatos  down  to  Haldwani,  a 
small  town  some  four  miles  below  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  aggregate  of  these  amount 
to  a  lakh  or  two  of  maunds  (a  lakh  is  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  a  maund  of  Potatos,  that  is, 
Haldwani  maund,  is  100  lb.). 

While  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these 
Potatos  are  for  consumption,  it  is  yet  true  that 
many  hundreds  of  maunds  are  sold  for  "  seed." 
It  is  likewise  true  that  October  is  the  great 
month  for  digging  up  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
also  the  great  sowing  month  on  the  plains,  and 
that,  too,  with  these  seif-same  Potatos.'  They 
go  direct  from  the  Plimalayan  field  to  be  sown 
on  the  plains  field,  and  a  matured  seed  Potato, 
as  understood  in  England,  is  quite  an  impos- 
sible institution — that  is,  on  the  plains  of  India. 
Here  in  the  Himalayas,  with  a  climate  which 
much  more  closely  approaches  a  mild  Wefet  of 
England  clime  than   that  of  the  rest  of  India, 
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-we  get  the  matured  Potato  and  plant  in  April 
much  as  in  England. 

These  October-sown  Potatos  come  to  maturity 
-on  the  plains  principally  in  February,  and  while 
they  do  not  produce  such  a  large  crop,  and  the 
tubers  and  quality  are  not  equal  to  the  Hima- 
layan-grown Potato,  nevertheless  Potato  culture 
on  the  plains  from  hill  seed  is  quite  a  success. 

But  such  are  the  hot  season  and  the  subsequent 
monsoon  on  the  plains,  that  up  to  this  date  the 
plains  Potato-grower  has  wholly  failed  to  save 
seed  for  succeeding  year  from  plains  crop,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  every  mountaineer  Potato- 
grower  is  ready  to  respond,  "  Amen,  so  let  it 
be,"  for  in  his  inability  to  save  "  seed  "  depends 
the  permanent  demand  on  the  mountains  for 
many  ton  of   Potatos  annually. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  while  wc 
have  a  marvellously  forceful  period  of  full  three 
months — July,  August,  and  September — during 
which  time  the  rainfall  is  enormous,  and  vapour 
dense  and  prolonged,  my  own  estate  enjoys  one 
of  the  smallest  rainfalls  in  the  province,  as  dur- 
ing these  three  months  it  was  40  inches,  while 
the  town  of  Xaini  Tal,  14  miles  away,  had  in 
the  same  time  upwards  of  100  inches,  yet  the 
real   Potato   disease  is  unknown  here. 

By  far  the  worst  evil  is  supei tuberation,  due 
in  nearly  all  cases  to  delayed  monsoon,  or 
erratic  seasons. 

I  would  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
Potato  experts  to  the  fact  that  something  more 
than  rainfall,  and  moisture  in  abundance,  are 
necessary  to  establisir  these,  and  these  alone,  as 
the  great  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 
We  have  a  vastly  greater  and  continuous  rain- 
fall for  three  months,  with  dense  vapour  pro- 
longed for  many  days  together,  veritable  cloud- 
land,  but  no  Potato  disease  ! 

At  the  same  time  important  differences  should 
be  noted.  During  this  period  the  temperature 
rules  high  by  day,  and  about  60°  by  night ;  the 
elevation  is  great,  and  possibly  the  density  of 
vapour  is  less  than  in  sea-level  countries.  But 
the  main  fact  to  which  I  personally  attach  much 
importance  is  gradient.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  water-logged  soil,  drainage  is  everywhere  per- 
fect, so  much  so  in  fact  that  after,  say,  a  6-inch 
rainfall,  the  next  day  will  afford  no  visible 
evidence  of  any  such  fall :  it  simply  rained  the 
previous  day.  The  mountains  summarily  reject 
all  excesses  of  rainfall.  Hence,  after  heavy 
rain,  the  surrounding  ravines  roar  like  distant 
thunder,  with  rushing  waters  from  the  mountain 
slopes. 

I  suggest  herein  is  the  great  matter.  The 
dominating  cause  of  [the  growth  of  the  fungus 
causing]  Potato  disease  is,  in  the  main,  a 
question  of  drainage,  far  more  than  of  at- 
mosphere ;  and  I  suggest  to  those  having 
land  with  gradient  to  try  experiments,  running 
the  Potato  lines  with  the  gradient,  and  never 
across  it  or  obliquely  ;  earth  up  well,  and  see 
the  results.  For  example,  the  Welsh  mountains 
should  grow  Potatos  wholly  free  from  disease, 
that  is,  if  sound  Potatos  are  planted  to  begin 
with.  7-".  W .  Seers,  Hassia  Dunga,  via  Naini 
Tal,  India. 


AUTUMN    CROCUSES. 

By  autumn  Crocuses  we  do  not  mean  Colchicums, 
which  are  often  so  called,  but  true  autumnal  flow- 
ering Crocuses.  Many  of  these  are,  or  were  till 
lately,  in  great  beauty  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  uncertainties  of  the  climate  in 
November,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  grow  them 
in  a  cold  frame.  All  the  species  were  monographed 
in  these  pages  both  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  George 
Maw.  The  last-named  botanist  eventually  pub- 
lished a  superb  monograph  of  the  genus  with  67 
coloured  plates. 

Crocus  hadkiaticos. — A  white  flowered  species 
native  of  Greece  and  Albania.  The  leaves  are 
ciliate  at  the  edges.  Maw  (tab.  30),  though  retain- 
ing the  specific  name,  says  he  cannot  distinguish 


it  from  C.  sativus  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
but  there  are  white  forms  of  sativus  growing  at 
Kew. 

C.  Cancellatus. — A  species  of  wide  oriental 
distribution,  great  altitudinal  range  and  conse- 
quent great  variation  in  colour,  whence  several 
varieties,  or,  as  some  would  say,  species  have  been 
enumerated.  The  typical  form  is  blue.  Maw, 
tab.  xxxib. 

C.  todrnefortii. — A  Grecian  species  with  lilac 
flowers.  The  stamens  are  densely  pubescent  thus 
offering  a  point  of  distinction  from  C.  Boryi. 

C.  asturicus,  a  common  species  in  the  north  of 


and  producing  whitish  flowers,  with  much 
divided,  orange-coloured  stigmas,  longer  than  the 
anthers.  In  the  variety  marathoniseus,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Maw,  the  stigmas  are  less  divided" 
and  do  not  usually  exceed  the  anthers  in  length. 
The  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  shows  the  margins 
of  the  leaf  recurved,  and  a  midrib  very  prominent 
but  flattened  on  the  under  surface.  Our  illustration 
was  taken  from  a  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Reuthe,  of  Keston.  For  full  details  we  refer  to 
Mr.  Maw's  paper  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  559.  and  especially  to  his  Monograph  of  the 
genus  Crocus  (1886),  p.  241,  tab.  47b. 
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Fig.  135. — crocus  boryi  marathoniseus:   flowers  white. 


Spain,  with  flowers  very  variable  in  colour,  ranging 
from  lilac,  deep  purple,  or  pure  white. 

C.  Clusii  is  also  a  Spanish  species  extending 
into  Portugal.  The  rich  red  papillose  seed,  says 
Maw.  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  west 
European  species. 

C.  ochroleucus,  a  native  of  Syria,  with  flatfish 
corms  and  cream-coloured  flowers.     Maw,  tab.  xi. 

C.  longiflorus,  a  native  of  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Malta  ;  distinguished  from  C.  sativus 
by  its  glabrous  leaves  and  red  seeds.  Maw,  tab. 
xxviii. 

C.  Boryi  marathoniseus. — Crocus  Boryi  is 
a    Grecian    species,    flowering    in   late    autumn, 


KEW  NOTES. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AT  KEW. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  well-known  decorative  kinds,  practically  all 
the  sections  being  represented.  Some  of  the 
bushes  of  the  single,  pink  variety  Ladysmith  must 
be  nearly  6  feet  through.  Specimens  of  Sceur 
Melanie,  Ryecroft  Glory,  James  Salter,  Source  d'Or 
and  La  Triomphante  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
large.  Most  of  the  plants  are  naturally  grown 
bushes,  and  very  little  disbudding  has  been  done. 
Dotted  here  and  there  amongst  them  are  seen 
examples    of   the   beautiful    blue-flowered    Salvia 
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azurea  grandiflora  (syn.  Pitcheri)  and  Cosmos 
bipinnatus.  The  latter  plant  is  naturally  late  in 
flowering  outside,  but  grown  in  pots  it  is  very 
useful  for  the  cool  greenhouse.  The  plants 
average  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  have  rose,  purple 
and  white  flowers.  Two  large  standard  plants  of 
Sparmannia  africana,  already  well  clothed  with 
flowers,  from  the  quantity  of  buds  visible,  give 
promise  of  continuing  effective  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  giant  Groundsel,  Senecio  grandifolius, 
is  conspicuous  with  its  very  numerous  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  forming  a  head  18  inches  to  2  feet 
across.  Readily  propagated  from  cuttings  in 
spring,  the  plants  can  be  plunged  in  pots  outside 
in  summer,  until  the  flowers  commence  to  open 
usually  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  plant  in  the  house 
just  now  is  Montanoa  (Montagnea)  mollissima 
represented  by  a  specimen  10  feet  in  height.  A 
handsome  shrubby  Composite  from  Mexico,  the 
ray  florets  are  white  and  the  disc  florets  yellow. 
Judging  from  the  habit  and  free-flowering  qualities, 
it  should  be  a  good  plant  for  cultivation  in  large 
conservatories.  The  specimens  in  a  group 
of  Cassia  corymbosa  growing  in  5-inch  pots; 
average  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height.  Each 
giant  has  two  or  three  growths  terminating 
in  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers.  Raised  from 
seeds  last  year,  the  plants  were  cut  back  to 
within  3  or  i  inches  of  the  base  in  spring.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  the  pots  were  half  plunged 
in  ashes  in  the  open  air  and  liberally  supplied  witli 
manure  water.  The  orange-red  flowers  of  Leono- 
tis  Leonurus  are  very  prominent  on  one  of  the  sido 
stages  with  a  groundwork  of  Begonia  Knowsleyana. 
Tecoma  Smithii  is  represented  by  good  heads  of 
tubular  yellow  flowers.  Growers  ofien  fail  with  this 
species,  because  the  plants  do  not  perfectly  mature 
their  growths.  A  rich  patch  of  yellow  isfurnishe. I 
by  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  quite  a  contrast  to 
another  member  of  the  same  genus  close  by,  namely 
J.  Ghiesbreghtiana  with  less  conspicuous,  re<l 
flowers.  Lindenbergia  grandiflora  is  a  pretty  Hima- 
layan plant  with  numerous  axillary,  yellow  flowers. 
The  white  variety  of  the  Willow-leaved  Angelonia 
salicaria:folia  succeeds  well  treated  as  an  annual. 
The  half-hardy  perennial  Saxifraga  Fortunei  with 
its  light  panicles  of  white  flowers  and  dark  green 
leaves  is  growing  in  5-incb  pots.  The  re-introduced 
Buddleia  asiatica  has  very  fragant  flowers,  thickly 
arranged  on  long  racemes.  The  following  species 
and  varieties  of  Ericas  are  in  flower  here.  E.  mam- 
mosa,  E.  gracilis,  E.  conspicua,  E.  verticillata 
major, E.  melanthera,  E.  hyemalis,  and  the  variety 
alba.     D.  D.,  November  7. 


NERINES. 

These  lovely  South  African  bulbs  constitute  a 
genus  of  beautiful  and  desirable  plants.  There 
are  not  more  than  a  dozen  species,  but  varieties 
and  hybrids  are  numerous  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  Cape,  excepting  N.  japenica,  syn.  Lycoris 
radiata.  Some  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air 
m  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
well-known  N.  sarniensis,  or  "  Guernsey  Lily." 
One  chief  point  of  value  in  Nerines  is  that  they 
flower  during  the  autumn.  Their  colours  are 
Tivid,  and  range  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet, 
through  rose  and  pink,  to  the  most  delicate  tints. 
Their  requirements  are  easily  afforded,  but, 
unlike  a  good  many  bulbous  plants,  they  make 
their  growth  during  the  dark  days  of  winter, 
and  should  therefore  be  afforded  all  the  light 
possible  at  that  time.  After  the  flowering 
period,  which  is  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  plants  should  be  grown  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  house,  fac- 
ing due  south,  having  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture at  night  of  45°  to  50°^  Watering  should  be 
judiciously  done  during  the  last  two  months  of 
the  year,  one  or  two  applications  each  week 
being  quite  sufficient  for  their  requirements  ; 
bat  with  the  turn  of  the  year  and  brighter  days 


they  require  looking  over  every  other  day. 
When  they  commence  to  show  signs  of  de- 
cay, water  should  be  gradually  withheld. 
While  at  rest  the  plants  should  be  cleared  of 
all  dead  foliage  and  placed  in  frames  in  the  full 
sun,  baking  them  all  through  the  summer 
months,  keeping  them  entirely  without  water 
until  the  flower  scapes  appear,  which  will  be  at 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Any  potting  that 
is  necessary  should  now  be  taken  in  hand,  shak- 
ing the  roots  free  from  all  the  old  soil,  and  re- 
placing it  with  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand. 
Use  comparatively  small  pots,  a  pot-bound  con- 
dition being  favourable  for  the  production  of 
flowers.  This  ODeratioij  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  clear  the  bulbs  of  any  pests  that 
may  infest  them,  mealy  bug  being  the  most 
troublesome.  Stand  the  plants,  whether  re- 
potted or  not,  in  pans  containing  water,  allow- 
ing them  to  become  thoroughly  soaked,  after- 
wards placing  them  in  the  glasshouse  to  flower. 
All  the  species  may  be  crossed  freely  with  each 
other,  and  advantage  cliould  be  taken  of  a  sunny 


VEGETABLES. 

ONION  CULTURE. 
In  reference  to  A.  D.'s  note,  p,  305,  I  recom- 
mended, when  lecturing  some  few  years  ago,  the 
culture  of  autumn-sown  Onions  to  market-gar- 
deners. I  knew  that  they  grew  a  large  quantity 
of  these  Onions,  but  all  were  pulled  up  when  they 
were  green,  and  my  advice  to  them  was  that  they 
should  leave  some  to  mature,  as  large  Onions  were 
in  demand,  and  were  largely  imported.  Some  oltlie 
members  of  my  audience  gave  significant  nods  to 
each  other,  which  I  took  as  signs  of  approval  of 
my  remarks,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  they 
were  smiling  at  my  ignorance,  for  the  growers  had 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  persons  refused  to 
purchase  these  home-grown  Onions,  whether 
spring  or  autumn  sown.  They  prefer  those  grown 
in  Brittany  or  in  Egypt,  for  they  contend  that 
these  are  milder  in  eating.  Is  this  due  to  climate 
or  to  the  variety  ?  In  this  part  growers  sow  the 
white  Lisbon  variety,  the  bulbs  of  which  are 
white,    and   for     that   reason   sell  readily   in   the 
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day  for  pollinating  the  flowers.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe  they  should  be  sown  in  a  light, 
sandy  compost,  in  pots  containing  good  drain- 
age, only  affording  the  seeds  a  very  slight  cover- 
ing. Stand  the  pots  in  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  70°,  and  afford  water  freely  to  the  roots 
till  growth  is  well  advanced.  Prick  off  the  seed- 
lings into  pans  or  pots  filled  with  a  similar  com- 
post, after  which  place  them  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intermediate  temperature  well  up  to  the  glass. 
Young  bulbs  usually  flower  when  four  to  five 
years  old,  whereas,  if  one  has  a  frame  in  which 
frost  is  excluded,  planting  out  the  young  bulbs 
in  a  good  light  soil  would,  no  doubt,  bring  about 
a  stronger  growth  and  the  plants  would  flower 
at  an  earlier  period  than  if  kept  in  pots. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  136)  shows 
Nerine  flexuosa  alba,  which  belongs  to  a  dis- 
tinct group,  differing  from  the  N.  sarniensis  type 
in  having  small  and  differently  shaped  flowers. 
The  plants  were  treated  as  described  above,  and 
not  as  evergreens,  as  in  some  establishments. 
G.  H.  Banks,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge  1 
ber  yo,  /ODC1. 


market.  These  Onions  are  dibbled  into  the  ground, 
and  the  growers  are  not  particular  if  they  drop 
two  or  three  plants  into  the  same  hole.  By  this 
manner  of  planting  they  are  said  to  winter  well. 
Tons  of  this  vegetable  also  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  for  Onions  are  hawked  about  before 
our  Lancashire  bulbs  are  ready.    IV.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

POTATO   SEED-TUBERS  FROM  IRELAND. 

The  trials  of  Potatos  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  at  Reading  have  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  The  comparative  trial  of 
South  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  Scotch  and 
Irish-grown  seed  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  of  the  series. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  contributing  the 
Irish  seed  of  five  out  of  the  eight  varieties  tested, 
four  of  which  came  out  "  on  top,"  and  having 
been  unable  to  accept  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' 
kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  their  demonstra- 
tion when  the  facts  could  have  been  stated,  I 
beg  to  ask  your  kind  permission  to  make  the 
explanation  now. 

The  "  s;ed  "  of  Up-to-Date  supplied  had  beui 
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grown  here  for  th»  three  previous  years,  that  of 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
British  Queen  for  two  years,  and  button's 
Ninetyfold  (seed  direct  from  Sutton's)  for  one 
year. 

The  following  table  of  results  may  prove  of 
interest : — 

Liu-     South 
coin-         of 
Irish.    Scotch,  shire.  England, 
lbs.  lbs.         lbs.         lbs. 

U-p-to-Date      132  76  100  33 

Duchess    of    Cornwall  112  101  85  27 

Sutton's  Ninetyfold  ...  98  6")  53  10 

King  Edward  VII.    ...  81  59  59  22 

British    Queen           ...  105  130  111  58 

Totals       528      431      408      150 

The  supremacy  of  the  Irish-grown  seed  in  this 
unquestionable  test,  supplemented  as  it  has 
been  by  similarly  marked  success  in  other  Eng- 
lish trials,  notably  those  of  the  Harper-Adams 
Agricultural  College  in  1906,  and  of  the  Surrey 
County  Education  Committee  in  1905  and  1906 
(for  both  of  which  I  also  supplied  the  Irish 
seed),  is  a  factor  of  much  importance  to  Ireland. 

Irish  farmers  should,  in  the  words  of  the 
Farmers''  Gazette,  now  turn  their  energies  to  the 
great  market  for  the  dispcsal  of  large  quantities 
of  sound,  reliable  Potato  "  seed "  which  lies 
open  before  them,  and  it  is  entirely  dependent  on 
their  own  tact  and  enterprise  whether  they  shall 
go  in  and  take  possession  of  the  advantages 
offered. 

As  was  wittily  said  at  the  Sutton  demonstra- 
tion, "The  Irish  growers  have  the  ball  at  their 
feet  :f  they  had  only  elbow  grease  enough  to 
kick  it."[  !] 

Unfortunately  for  the  average  Irish  farmer, 
there  appears  to  be  only  one  Potato — the  worn- 
out  Champion.  This,  in  spite  of  constant  and 
widespread  failure,  he  still  clings  to,  and  he  will 
doubtless  continue  to  grow  it  long  alter  it  has 
caused  his  death  from  starvation  [ !]  /.  F. 
Williamson,  Summer  //ill.  Mallow,  Co,  Cork, 
November  q,  /906. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  resbonsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.) 

Rainfall  at  Leonardslee.  —  During  the 
month  of  October,  the  rainfall  was  450  inches, 
and  during  the  present  year  2186  inches;  from 
November  1  to  November  S,  3  17  inches  have  fallen. 
In  October,  1905,  the  rainfall  was  141  inches,  and 
for  the  year  1813  inches.  W.  A.  Cook,  Leonardslee, 
Sussex. 

Rivers-  Conference  Pear  is  now  in  use  and 
comes  in  well  between  Souvenir  du  Congres  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  It  flowers  later  than  most 
varieties  and  sets  a  fair  proportion  of  fruit.  It  is 
of  excellent  flavour  and  has  flesh  of  a  deep  reddish 
colour.  Here,  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet,  we  have 
had  a  good  crop  of  Pears.  The  rainfall  for  the 
month  of  October  measured  4  9G  inches.  Wake- 
field, Yorks. 

Colour  in  Apples.—  D.  (p.  295)  when  raising 
the  question  of  the  merit  that  colour  possesses  in  a 
culinary  Apple,  might  have  gone  a  step  farther 
and  made  the  same  inquiry  in  the  case  of  dessert 
kinds.  In  both  instances  this  skin-deep  beauty  is 
about  the  first  thing  to  be  discarded  before  the 
fruit  is  eaten,  and  everyone  knows  that  a  greenish- 
coloured  fruit  of  Blenheim  Pippin  is  excellent  in 
eating.  In  judging  Apples,  however,  colour  in  all 
classes  should,  I  think,  be  taken  into  account,  just 
as  the  ' '  bloom  ' '  on  the  Grape  and  the  ' '  netting  ' ' 
on  a  Melon  merit  attention.  Generally  the 
external  appearance  of  a  fruit  is  an  evidence  of 
good  cultivation,  and  in  Apples  it  may  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  stock,  soil,  or  locality.  Growers  in 
districts  where  fruits  do  not  usually  colour  well  are 
handicapped  when  in  competition  with  others  from 
districts  where  high  colouring  is  general.  In  such 
a  case,  and  at  a  great  fruit  show,  two  sections  of  a 
given  class  would  meet  the  objection :  for  example, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (a)  and  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin (6),  the  colour  being  regarded  in  the  one  class 
anil  disregarded  in  the  other.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 


Re-naming  Varieties  of  American  Car- 
nations.— 1  may  remind-Weo/Vo)  her  (p.  314)  that,  al- 
though the  flowers  of  Carnations  may  be  identic  alin 
colour  and  in  general  build,  it  does  not  prove  them  to 
be  of  the  same  variety,  since  the  habit  of  growth 
in  the  two  plants  may  be,  and  often  is,  quite  dis- 
tinct. As  to  the  new  variety  Mrs.  W.  T.  Omv  al 
ami  Rose  Enchantress  Ncii'  Yorker,  while  blaming 
the  importers  for  this  so-called  renaming,  seems 
to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
American  horticultural  journals  freely  advertised 
the  variety  for  some  weeks,  and  some  growers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  bought  it  under  the  two 
names  and  now,  at  flowering  time,  they  are  dis- 
covering them  to  be  one  and  the  same  variety. 
It  is  obviously  a  case  of  sporting  in  several  distrii  t  . 
spontaneously  and  hence  different  names  have 
been  given.  I  believe  Enchantress  has  sported, 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  Guernsey  and  in  Eng- 
land, a  case  in  point  being  White  Enchantress  and 
Iver  White,  which  are  identical.  Royalty 
and  Fascination  (not  Fascinator)  are  not  parallel 
instances,  for  these  were,  I  believe,  renamed  by 
market  growers.  To  show  that  British  firms  have 
some  sense  of  just  dealing,  I  may  instance  that 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  in  their  new  Carnation  list,  cite 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Omwake  as  "a  deep  pink  sport  of 
Enchantress."  Could  anything  be  more  clear 
than  this  ?  although  the  firm  adheres  to  the 
name 'under  which  the  variety  was  imported.  E. 
II.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Mr.    Engelmann's   letter   (see  p.  328) 

certainly  enlightened  me  respecting  Carnation 
Mr.  W.  T.  Omwake,  but  I  "guess  "  he  is  wrong 
when  he  calls  Rose  -  pink  Enchantress  no 
good.  The  true  sport  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
Rose-pink  Carnation  existing  as  yet,  and  is 
being  bought  in  thousands  by  the  Chicago 
growers,  but  it  only  proves  the  foolishness  of 
English  growers  buying  from  stocks  they  know 
nothing  about,  and  from  firms  they  never  hear  of 
again.  Further,  Mr.  Engelmann  displays  lack  of 
information  by  classing  Mr.  W.  T.  Omwake  (as 
grown  in  England)  with  Helen  M.  Gould.  I  have 
seen  the  latter  on  show,  also  growing  at  home 
It  is  a  winner.  If  Mr.  Engelmann's  stock  oi 
Enchantress  has  thrown  off  twelve  sports,  he  can 
"  calculate  "  that  it  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  I  advise 
him  to  change  it,  but  he  will  find  that  many  of  his 
so-called  sports  are  not  fixed.  My  main  object  in 
writing  was  that  the  raiser  of  Victory  may  be 
given  fair  play,  and  if  it  eventually  proves  that 
St.  Louis  and  Victory  are  identical,  could  not  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  step  in  and  prevent 
the  use  of  the  second  name  ?  No  one  would  think 
of  robbing  a  famous  artist  of  the  credit  for  painting 
a  great  picture.     New  Yorker. 

An  Appeal  to  Chrysanthemum  Lovers. — 
At  the  banquet  given  to  the  Jury  and  Officials  of 
the  French  N.C.S.  at  Caen,  M.  Philippe  Rivoire 
announced  that  while  at  Marseilles  he  had  learned 
that  the  two  grand-daughters  of  M.  Blancard  were 
living  in  London,  and  were  in  a  state  of  pecuniary 
distress.  There  is  no  need  to  remind  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  the  large  flowering  Chrysanthemum  to 
M.  I'.lancard,  who  in  1789  imported  it  from  China 
into  France.  Considering  the  enormous  success  of 
this  flower  in  England  during  the  time  that  has 
elapsed,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  many  growers  and 
admirers  of  our  popular  autumn  flower  who  would 
like  to  spare  a  trifle  to  help  these  two  ladies.  The 
French  N.C.S.  started  a  subscription  list  with  100 
francs,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  other  don- 
ations on  the  part  of  French  Chrysanthemum 
growers  and  admirers.  M.  Rivoire  has  asked  me 
if  I  will  interview  the  ladies  later,  and  I  have 
promised  to  do  so,  as  they  are  living  in  London. 
This  is  a  matter  that  will  be  brought  before  our 
own  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  due 
course,  but  if  there  are  any  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  who  are  not  members,  but  who  would  like 
to  help  these  ladies  no  matter  in  how  small  a  way, 
I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  them,  or 
to  receive  any  contributions  they  may  like  to  send 
me.  C.  Harman  Payne,  141,  Wellmeadow  Road, 
Catford,  S.E.,  Foreign  Secretary,  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society. 

Willows. — Mr.  Adams  (see  page  327),  is  no 
doubt  right  in  advising  that  the  close  barked 
Willow  only  should  be  used,  as,  without  doubt,  at 
the  present  time  it  is  much  more  valuable  than 
any  other  variety,  but  I  fear  he  must  be  wrong  in 
stating  that  Willow  of  this  class  realises  from 
12s.  Gd.  to  15s.  per  foot  cube.  Never  having  been 
able  to  obtain  anything  approaching  this  figure 
when  selling  this  class  of  timber,  and  now   having 


some   to   dispose  of,  I  should  be  only  too  ^lad   to. 
learn  of  so  desirable  a  market.     Again,  froi 
experience,  he  is  wrongly  informed  when   statin 
that   the   open-barked   Willow   is   used    onlv    fo 
cricket    bats,  as  it  is  the   close-barked    or    white 
Willow  that  makers  of  bats  are  so  keen  in  obtaining 
and    who  will   only  give  a  very  poor  price  indeed 
for  the  oiher  variety.     I  believe,  when  planting, 
if  young  trees,   say  from  10  to  15  feet  in   height, 
grown  from  small  cuttings  could   be  obtained  they 
would   be  far  preferable   to   sets      George    Wood, 
Brandon. 

Potato  Trials  at  Wisley. — With  a  desire 
to  see  trials  of  Potatos  at  Wisley  conducted  on 
a  much  wider  basis  than  now  exists,  those 
hitherto  conducted  there  and  at  Chiswick  being 

limited     to    .1     test     .  ,i     v.tl  lei  11   -.    mil  e,     I      ,n;..     .      : 

at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  be  invited  to  have  at  Wisley  a 
series  of  trials  of  Potatos  relating  entirely  to 
the  results  seen  in  planting  tubers  of  the 
same  variety  derived  from  diverse  localities, 
and  Ml.  Wright  said  the  matter  should 
have  full  consideration.  This  question  of 
the  effect  of  planting  seed-tubers  from 
Northern,  Irish,  and  Midland  soils  here  in  the 
South  is  of  first-class  importance.  My  own 
limited  trials  have  shown  it  so  conclusively 
th.it  for  the  moment  the  matter  holds  first  place 
in  Southern  Potato  commerce.  I  trust  that  not 
only  will  the  Council  sanction  the  proposed 
trial,  but  will  also  authorise  Mr.  Wright  to 
obtain  seed-tubers  of  not  fewer  than  twelve 
varieties  which  may  have  been  grown  at  Wisley 
this  year,  and  of  which  some  thirty  tubers  of 
each  can  be  saved  for  planting,  getting  dupli- 
cates of  these  varieties  from  both  the  East  and 
West  coasts  of  Scotland,  from  Yorkshire,  Essex,, 
and  Ireland,  and  using  those  of  his  own  sowing 
from  the  Wisley  sand.  Ireland  must  be  on  no 
account  left  out  of  the  trial,  because  tubers  from 
that  country  are  found  to  have  first-class  repro- 
ductive powers.  With  respect  to  the  planting  of 
immature  or  unripe  tubers,  and  mature  or  ripe 
tubers  of  similar  varieties,  as  a  farther  trial,  that 
cannot  be  done  at  Wisley  next  year,  the  imma- 
ture tubers  not  being  available.  But  were,  say, 
a  dozen  tubers  of  as  many  of  the  varieties  from 
Scotch  or  Irish  seed  planted  separately  from  the 
former  trial  to  be  lifted  whilst  still  im- 
mature and  the  tips  green,  then  the  farther 
trial  could  be  carried  out  the  following  year  Mn 
lines  of  the  utmost  fairness.  In  both  these  mat- 
ters the  Wisley  Potato  trials  would  have  interest 
of  the  highest  importance  for  all  concerned  in 
Potato  culture.     .4.  D. 

The  Marketing  of  Fruit. — The  announce- 
ment by  the  Swanwick  and  District  Fruit- 
growers' Association  (Hants.),  that  one  of  the- 
chief  objects  of  its  existence  is  to  check  the 
alleged  "  unreasonable  dealings  of  salesmen," 
has  brought  forth  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Shearn,  vice-president  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Fruit  Buyers'  Association.  Mr. 
Shearn  writes: — "I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  fruit-growers  their  own  unreasonable  mode 
of  dealing,  in  the  strawberry  season  especially, 
when  they  send  their  strawberries  in  catcn- 
weight  baskets  instead  of  using  baskets  of  an 
average  weight,  as  they  have  been  asked  to  do- 
lor years.  The  baskets  they  send  hold  from 
2Ub.  to  61b.,  and  that  is  where  the  unreason- 
ableness of  it  comes  in,  as  the  grower  who  sends, 
the  2ilb.  basket  expects  as  much  money  returned 
as  the  one  who  sends  the  61b.  basket."  The 
foregoing  letter  bears  out  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  remarks  contained  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Strawberry  Crop" — and  which  referred  to- 
this  particular  district  of  Hampshire — published 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  28  last  (pp. 
72-74).  The  passage  in  question  ran  as  follows  : 
"  If  the  Hampshire  grower  could  improve  his 
methods  still  further  by  using  baskets  of  one 
uniform  size  with  a  guarantee  to  the  salesman 
(and  the  subsequent  purchaser)  as  to  the  nett 
weight  of  the  fruit,  the  kind  of  package  he  em- 
ploys could  hardly  be  improved  upon."  It  is 
indeed  a  great  pity  that  the  English  fruit-grower 
cannot  bring  himself  to  adopt  more  careful 
methods  in  his  business.  In  this  respect  he  has. 
much  to  learn  from  the  foreigner,  who  learned 
long  ago  that  his  chance  of  disposing  of  his 
goods  at  satisfactory  prices  depended  a  grent 
deal  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  goods 
were   marketed.      The    English   grower,    on    t!  . 
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other  hand,  often  seems  to  think  that  it  does 
not  matter  in  the  least  how  he  sends  his  fruit 
to  the  shop  or  the  salesman,  the  outcome  of 
which  state  of  affairs  is  a  feeling  of  mistrust 
between  grower  and  distributor — a  feeling  which 
extends  to  the  customer  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
more  often  than  not  buying  a  "  pig  in 
a  poke."  The  customer  likes  to  know  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  what  he  is  buying,  but 
he  is  often  very  much  in  the  dark  in  both  these 
respects  when  he  purchases  fruit  put  up  in 
growers'  original  packages,  as  Strawberries  from 
the  Swanwick  district  usually  are.  It  is  as  bad 
a  policy  to  give  short  weight  as  it  is  to  put  the 
inferior  fruit  underneath  and  the  good  on  the 
top.  A  salesman  will  naturally  be  more  pleased 
to  handle  fruit  which  is  carefully  graded  and 
carefully  weighed,  because  the  sale  of  such  fruit 
is  easy  and  entails  little  trouble  in  handling, 
i  Growers  who  are  particular  in  these  respects  will 
therefore  get  the  top  prices  of  the  market,  and 
their  fruit  will  be  sold  first,  while  the  impro- 
perly-graded and  short-weight  consignments  of 
others  wait  until  the  majority  of  the  salesman's 
customers  are  satisfied.  Fruit  packages  of  this 
latter  description  are  profitable  neither  to  the 
producer,  the  salesman,  the  retailer,  nor  to  the 
eventual  purchaser.  It  is  very  evident  therefore 
that  while  the  British  fruit-grower  ma)'  have 
many  grievances,  the  remedy  of  which  is  quite 
outside  his  power,  the  salesman  has  similar  rea- 
son for  complaint  against  the  producer.  And 
the  sooner  that  every  fruit-grower  realises  that 
it  pays  to  be  especially  careful  in  marketing  his 
fruit,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  reputation  of 
British  fruit  generally.  Above  all,  it  will  do 
more  than  anything  to  keep  the  foreigner  out  of 
cur  own  markets.  We  should,  at  least,  not  be 
too  proud  to  learn  for  ourselves  what  he  has 
oeen  teaching  us  to  do  ever  since  he  invaded  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain.     East  Sussex. 

The   Prevention   of   Corruption   Bill. — 

As  a  45  years'  subscriber  without  a  break, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  join  A.  T.  and 
/.  /■'.  in  protesting  in  this  matter,  now 
that  some  your  correspondents,  like  A 
Briton,  for  example,  have  had  their  say.  I 
am  neither  going  to  condemn  nor  defend  the 
discount  practice,  but  I  protest  against  the 
conspicuous  manner  in  which  gardeners  and 
other  private  estate  employees  have  been 
dragged  into  notice  in  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bill,  and  by  almost  every  paper 
that  has  discussed  the  subject,  as  if  they  were 
the  greatest  and  only  sinners,  whereas,  pro- 
bably, their  share  in  the  business  has  been  in- 
finitesimal. Gardeners'  average  salaries  are,  if 
anything,  below  the  living  wage  figure,  and 
probably  no  class  stands  more  in  need  of  the 
discount  on  their  comparatively  insignificant 
purchases,  or  are  to  be  more  excused  for  ac- 
cepting it.  Gardeners  who  accept  discount  are, 
at  any  rate,  in  first-class  company.  The  prac- 
tice pervades  nearly  all  industries.  The  poor 
gardener  and  nurseryman  "  cannot  hold  a 
candle  "  to  the  big  manufacturer  and  his  cus- 
tomers. What  would  you  say  of  a  pair  of 
ponies,  worth  a  hundred  guineas  each,  and  a 
carriage,  given  in  the  expectation  of  favours 
to  come  or  already  had,  in  the  way  of  discount, 
or  of  cellars  stocked  with  wines  on  the 
same  principle,  probably  without  the  word 
"discount"  ever  being  uttered?  These  are 
samples  of  what  happens,  and  could  be  vouched 
for,  between  vendors  and  purchasers  of 
"  materials "  for  certain  nameless  departments 
and  contracts.  I  am  not  personally  concerned  in 
such  transactions,  but  the  facts  are  common 
knowledge  in  certain  quarters,  and  I  am  some- 
times so  placed  that  I  cannot  help  knowing  of 
them  or  being  told.  Indeed,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  often  alluded  to  such  things  at  their 
meetings.  I  am  not  pleading  justification,  but  I 
am  a  gardener — an  honest  one,  I  hope,  and  have 
been  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  the  gar- 
dener has  been  made  a  scapegoat,  and  one 
of  the  excuses,  at  least,  for  the  Act.  The 
authors  of  the  Bill,  when  it  was  introduced, 
were  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  any 
allusion  to  corruption  among  the  audience  they 
were  addressing,  some  of  whom  must  have 
grinned.  The  gardener,  the  coachman,  the 
cook,  and  the  butler  are  the  wicked  ones.  The 
idea  conveyed  to  outsiders  was  that  the  pro- 
moter or  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  quar- 
relled with  their  domestics  about  perquisites, 
and  mshed  to   Parliament  in  a  vindictive   tem- 


per against  the  whole  fraternity.  What  would 
be  far  better  than  any  Act  of  Parliament  would 
be  for  employers  to  allow  their  gardeners  to  re- 
ceive the  few  shillings  or  pounds  discount  after 
bills  and  prices  had  been  scrutinised  and  goods 
got  at  a  reasonable  price.  At  one  nobleman's 
place  that  I  can  speak  for  this  was  done,  and,  in 
order  that  the  heads  of  departments  might  have 
their  proper  share  of  the  discount,  the  gardener, 
coachman,  cook,  housekeeper,  and  butler  were 
all  allowed  to  pay  their  "own  bills,  and  then 
return  the  vouchers  to  the  estate  office.  It  is 
not  discounr  that  hurts  estate  owners  so  much 
as  gross  neglect  and  mismanagement  in  high 
quarters.  As  regards  the  Corrupt  Pra.  tices 
Bill  itself,  as  far  as  its  practical  application  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  worth  twopence  halfpenny 
of  bad  money,  because  it  may  be  easily  de- 
feated without  risk  or  danger.  That  anyone  with 
the  least  glimmer  of  common  sense  can  see. 
The  Act  is  being  simply  treated  with  derision 
in  business  circles  at  the  present  moment.  Let 
your  "influential  body  of  nurserymen"  come 
out  with  their  manifesto  by  all  means,  and  pub- 
lish the  same  in  their  catalogues,  and  we  shall 
see  who  gets  the  discount.  It  won't  be  the 
buyer.  That  game  was  tried  years  ago  by  a 
well-known  London  firm  now  defunct,  and  gen- 
tlemen were  flooded  with  circulars  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  failure  was  complete,  and  much  fun 
was  made  of  the  reformer  in  the  gardening 
Press  at  the  time.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Gardeners'  working 
hours  are,  nominally,  about  the  same  as  those 
of  others,  but  the  hours  gardeners  actually 
work,  or  are  obliged  to  be  on  duty,  including 
Sunday  and  night  work,  average  14  hours  per 
day  or  more,  for  which  they  seldom  receive  or 
expect  any  acknowledgment.  A  few  shillings  or 
pounds  discount  under  such  conditions  need  not 
cause  any  great  qualms  of  conscience.  Scotch 
Thistle. 

From  the  articles  recently  appearing 

in  your  paper  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
need  for  so  much  alarm  about  the  subjei  i 
This  new  Bill  was  never  intended  for  the  seed 
or  nursery  trade,  but  to  put  a  check  upon  muni- 
cipal and  other  large  bodies.  My  experience  of 
many  years  has  been  that  the  majority  of  gar- 
deners in  England  are  engaged  at  low  salaries 
(and,  in  many  cases,  too  low),  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  employer  that,  after  the  house 
is  supplied,  the  surplus  can  be  disposed  of  for 
the  gardener's  benefit,  also  that  they  are  allowed 
to  take  5  per  cent,  from  nurserymen  or  seeds- 
men, and,  in  some  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  nutice,  the  employer  gives  instructions  for 
his  gardener  not  to  deal  with  firms  who  do  not 
give  this  amount  for  themselves.  1  fail  to  see 
where  "  corruption  "  comes  in  in  making  a  pre- 
sent to  a  man  any  more  than  giving  a  waiter  a 
tip.  There  can  be  no  bribery  in  that,  as  in 
both  instances  value  has  been  received.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  firm  of  any  good  repute 
that  would  offer  bribery  as  an  inducement  to 
get  orders,  but  a  legitimate  old-standing  arrange- 
ment of  5  per  cent,  (not  more)  no  employer  could 
possibly  object  to,  as  it  is  simply  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  gardener  to  look  properly  after  the 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  or  whatever  may  have  been 
supplied.  There  should  be  a  straight  line 
drawn,  and  the  sooner  the  better;  and  I  think 
the  London  trade  should  all  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  and  settle  the  matter  before  the  1st  of 
January,  so  that  all  connected  with  the  horti- 
cultural trade  should  know  how  to  proceed  for 
1907.     "Viator"   [Nurseryman). 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Climbers  on  trees. — In  addition  to  those  plants 
enumerated  in  these  notes  last  week  as  being 
suitable  for  covering  the  stems  of  trees,  there 
are  many  others,  foremost  amongst  which  are 
the  Clematis,  especially  the  early  summer 
flowering  C.  mentana,  and  C.  flammula,  which 
flowers  late  in  autumn.  For  a  giant  Pine  the 
Virginia  creepers,  particularly  Vitis  quinque- 
folia  muralis  (Ampelopsis  Engelmani),  would 
make  a  capital  plant.  One  can  readily  imagine 
its  fine  colour  in  the  autumn  making  a  brilliant 
picture  conspicuous  to  the  eye  from  far  and 
near.       V.     inconstans     (A.     Veitchii)     on     trc 


trunks  of  the  least  ornamental  trees  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  proves  effective,  and  its  use 
in  this  manner  is  desirable.  Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides  (Hydrangea  scandens),  a  Japan- 
ese plant,  is  a  distinct  climber,  with  picturesque 
habit,  and  is  excellent  for  covering  the  clean 
boles  of  an  Ash  tree.  In  seashore  gardens,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cornwall,  it  grows  with  vigour, 
and  attains  to  a  great  height,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  species  is  sufficiently  hardy  in  lncali. 
ties  other  than  those  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. Polygonum  Baldschuanicum  is  a  beautiful 
hardy  climber,  eminently  adapted  for  smother- 
ing a  dwarf  tree  or  shrub.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
its  graceful  pendent  fascicles  of  white — slightly 
rose-coloured — flowers,  which  appear  twice  a 
year,  are  distinctly  pretty.  P.  multiflorum  is 
even  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous  grower  than 
P  Baldschuanicum,  but  more  tardy  in  its  flower- 
ing. It  is  a  desirable  addition,  however,  to  tree 
Climbers,  for  evec  without  flowers  it  is  hand- 
some,  owing  to  its  peculiarly  tinted  foliage  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  because  of  the  attractive- 
ness  of  its  numerous  long,  slender,  reddish 
stems. 

The  Ivy. — In  regard  to  ornamental  trees  care 
should,  be  taken  now  and  every  winter  to  ex- 
amine them  all  and  remove  that  most  rapacious 
of  climbers,  the  common  Ivy.  If  this  has  not 
been  done  annually,  and  the  work  is  only  to  be 
commenced  at  the  present  time,  then  caution 
and  much  discretion  must  be  exercised.  If  Ivy 
has  once  secured  full  possession  of  a  tree,  it  is 
wise  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  but  means  should 
be  taken  to  safeguard  sound  tiees  from  its 
attack. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  I.  GinsoN.  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Ldtr  t  'aulifiowers. — Cauliflower  plants  are  not 
capable  of  standing  so  many  degrees  of  frost  as 
Broccoli.  Any  "heads"  becoming  fit  for  use 
should  be  cut  immediately,  and  those  not  so  far 
advanced  can  safely  be  lifted  and  transplanted 
into  frames.  The  check  to  the  growth  suffered  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  not  so  severe  as  it. 
would  be  during  hot  summer  weather,  so  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  failure.  Young  seedling 
plants  wintering  in  frames  need  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  and  this  may  be  admitted  on  mild 
days.     Keep  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible. 

Winter  I  'ucumbers. — The  next  two  months 
form  the  most  critical  period  for  this  crop.  The 
short,  dull  days  are  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruitful  growth.  Keep  the  young 
shoots  thinly  trained,  and  apply  frequent  top 
dressings  to  the  roots  to  encourage  them  to 
extend.  The  water  should  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  atmosphere 
before  its  use  for  syringing  or  for  applying  to 
the  roots.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  supply  of 
young  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  continue  through  the  winter 
with  an  unhealthy  or  unfruitful  batch  ;  employ 
a  succession  of  young  and  more  vigorous  plants. 
Bottom  heat  is  an  essential  aid  to  cultivation  in 
winter,  and  there  should  be  plenty  of  material 
available  at  the  present  time  at  least  for  making 
hot  beds.  Lockie's  Perfection  is  one  of  the  best 
winter  fruiters. 

Tomatos. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seeds  for  raising  plants  to  fruit  early  next  year, 
and  if  successfully  grown  they  should  afford 
ripe  fruits  early  in  May.  Select  a  variety  that 
"sets"  its  flowers  easily,  such  as  Winter  Beauty, 
a  variety  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  ser- 
viceable one  for  any  purpose.  An  excellent  yel- 
low Iruit,  somewhat  plum-shaped,  is  Sutton's 
Sunbeam.  Tomatoes  are  more  eagerly  sought  for 
early  in  the  year  than  at  any  other  season. 
Tomato  plants  in  bearing  should  have  the 
side  growths  removed  when  they  are  still  quite 
small.  If  the  plants  have  set  a  good  crop,  a 
slight  top  dressing  with  soil  having  a  little  wood 
ashes  and  "  Le  Fruitier "  manure  mixed  to- 
gether, will  sustain  the  growth  and  help  the 
fruits  to  grow  to  a  larger  size. 

Early  Potalos. — "  Sets "  intended  for  early 
forcing  should  now  be  gently  started  into  growth 
by  placing  them  in  boxes  in  any  house  having  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  about  50°.  By  Christ- 
mas time  the  tubers  should  be  nicely  sprouted  and 
the  sprouts  should  be  thinned  to  not  more  than 
two  growths  as  soon  as  this  can  safely  be  done. 
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Expose  the  tubers  to  the  full  light  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  young  growth.  The  tubers  used 
for  this  purpose  should  have  been  selected  when 
the  previous  crop  was  being  dug,  and  some 
"greened.''  If  this  was  done  there  is  a  better 
t'hanre  of  sound  growth  than  when  the  tubers 
are  bought  straight  from  the  vendor  and  imme- 
diately started  into  growth.  Last  season  I  tried 
many  varieties  in  frames  for  experiment,  and  the 
best  of  them  for  early  digging  was  Sutton's  King- 
leader,  Sharpe's  Victor,  May  Queen,  and  Sutton  s 
Gladiator.  The  last-named  variety  is  an  im- 
provement on  May  Queen,  and,  being  handsome 
and  of  good  quality,  it  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
much  appreciation. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  BlRKINSHAW,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire, 

F.igs  in  Pots. — Trees  that  require  larger  pots 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  any  that 
only  need  top-dressing  should  also  be  given  im- 
mediate attention,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in 
the  forcing  house  by  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  composed  of  fresh  leaves  and  long  stable 
litter,  which  will  furnish  a  steady  and  lasting 
bottom  heat.  The  Fig  requires  considerable  heat 
and  a  humid  atmosphere  to  induce  it  to  start  in- 
to growth  thus  early.  The  best  compost  for  pot- 
ting or  top-dressing  is  a  rather  strong  loam,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  half-inch  bones,  and 
a  little  Kirk's  Vine  Manure,  with  plenty  of  old 
mortar  added.  The  soil  should  be  made  very 
firm  in  potting,  and  reach  to  within  -  or  ft 
inches  of  the  top  of  each  pot,  which  spai  will 
allow  of  a  further  top-dressing  later  on.  As  Fig 
require  a  large  quantity  of  water,  both  at  their 
roots  and  overhead,  during  the  first  few 
of  active  growth,  perfect  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  receptacles.  Little  pruning  of  the 
branches  will  be  necessary,  but  some  of  t!"1 
Stronger  roots  should  be  cut  back  a  little.  If 
the  trees  are  infested  with  red  spider  or  with 
brown  scale,  they  must  be  thoroughlv  cle; 
with  sulphur  and  Gishurt  Compound  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  applied  with  a  stiff  brush. 
The  temperature  to  commence  with  should  not 
b;  lower  than  50°  Fah.  at  night  time,  with  .1 
rise  to  G0J  or  more  by  day,  maintaining  the 
bottom  heat  ar  60°,  and,  as  "the  trees  burst  into 
leaf,  increasing  the  dav  temperature  graduallv 
above  60°. 

Profagatii  1  -trees. — If  it  is  intended  to 
increase  the  stock  of  any  particular  variety, 
the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  pro- 
pagate the  Fig  by  means  of  cuttings.  These 
should  be  made  of  ripened  growths,  and 
be  placed  around  the  sides  of  5-inch  pots,  or 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  when  the  cuttings 
will  soon  form  roots  and  be  ready  for  potting 
singly  into  4  and  5-inch  pots^  Keep  them  111 
active  growth  and  pinch  the  shoots  occasion- 
ally to  obtain  well-shaped  trees.  A  trio  of  good 
varieties  for  early  fruiting  are  Osborne's  Forc- 
ing, White  Ischia,  and  Negro  Largo.  The  last- 
named  variety  is  a  somewhat  vigorous  grower, 
and,  if  planted  in  the  border,  needs  almost  an- 
nual root-pruning  to  maintain  the  tree  in  a 
fruiting  condition. 

Bananas. — Suckers  that  have  been  planted  in 
their  permanent  fruiting  beds  should  be  given 
liberal  supplies  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  if 
either  mealy7  bug  or  scale  is  present,  early  reme- 
dies should  be  applied  to  eradicate  the  pests. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  main- 
tained at  65°  at  night  time,  with  a  rise  of  5° 
during  the  clay.  If  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be 
given  them  it  will  be  an  advantage.  Mush 
Cavendishii  is  one  of  the  freest  fruiting  and  best 
all-round  varieties. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Raspberries. — The  Raspberry  requires  a  good 
well-drained  soil,  and  a  fairly  open  situation. 
The  best  varieties  are  Hornet,  Norwich  Won- 
der, Superlative,  Carter's  Prolific,  Baumforth 
Seedling,  and,  as  an  autumn  fruiter,  Belle  de 
Fontenay.  Yellow  fruiting  varieties  are  not  cul- 
tivated largely,  for  they  are  generallv  weak 
growers,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  is  not  of 
the  best.  The  Raspberry  is  not  a  deep-rooting 
plant,  therefore,  if  the  ground  has  been  trenched 
recently  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  it  again 
before  planting,  but  if  the  soil  is  hard  and  un- 


fertile it  should  be  trenched.  A  good  dressing 
of  lime,  burnt  rubbish  and  manure  should  be 
worked  into  the  soil.  The  best  system  of  train- 
ing the  canes  is  to  horizontal  wires  stretched 
from  iron  standards.  Wooden  posts  can  be 
used,  but  iron  lasts  much  longer.  \Yooden 
poles,  if  employed,  should  be  creosote.!  oi 
painted  with  "  Stop  Rot.''  The  uprights  should 
be  a  foot  higher  than  the  canes  are  trained,  for 
this  will  allow  a  net  to  be  thrown  over  them  to 
protect  the  fruits  when  ripe.  Three  wires  will 
be  sufficient,  and  of  these  the  top  one  should  be 
6  feet  and  the  first  at  about  2  feet  from  the 
ground  level.  The  canes  should  be  planted  abont 
9  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  A  mulching  of  dry 
straw  litter  or  manure  should  be  placed  over 
the  roots  after  planting  as  a  slight  protection 
from  frost.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  in  wet 
weather.  In  established  plantations  of  Raspber- 
rii  the  canes  should  now  be  tied  111  po 
their  full  length,  and  be  pruned  later  on.  It  is 
ible  not  to  prune  till  the  end  of  February. 
Do  not  tie  the  canes  too  closely  together,  lint 
remove  all  weak  ones  if  this  has  not  1  ten  al- 
ready dune.  Any  suckers  should  also  b 
moved.  A  goodly  sprinkling  of  lime  about  theii 
roots  will  be  an  advantage,  and  after  this  is  ap- 
plied cover  it  with  a  good  mulching  oi  manui 

Black  Currants. — All   "big  buds''   should   be 
picked  off  and  burnt,  and  the  trees  should  re- 
eivi     1  spraying  with  XI. -All  wintei 
at    the   same  time   a  thorough  dressing   of   lime. 
If  bushes  are  very  badly  infested  with  the  mite 
they   should   be   grubbed   up   and   burnt   and    a 
fresh   plantation   made  elsewhere,    with    h 
bushes.      Black  Naples,  Carter's  Chan  pion,  and 
Boskoop  Giant  are  all  good  varieties.    The  Blai  k 
Currant  does  not  require  much  pruning,  merely 
the    wood    thinning    out    and    the    bush 
shapely. 

Kid   Currants   may   be   pruned   any   time    aftei 
liage    has    fallen.       If   the   branches   have 

I"  in     1 pruned,  the  main  shoots  will    1     ' 

require  mu  ting,  but  if  the  bush    1 

large  as  is  desired,  then  hard  pruning  produces 
the   best   results,      l^e   a   spraying  01    , 
emulsion  to  render  the  buds  distasteful  to  bird 

The  m. — Arrange  the  fruits  in   thi  h 

order  of   ripening.      The   fruit   room    should    be 
aired    1  ecially   during    dam; 

weather.  I  have  finished  gathering  I1 
dn  Cornice  Pears  to-day  (Nov.  7i,  but  Olivier 
des  Serres,  Glou  Morceau,  and  a  few  stewing 
varieties  are  yel  firm  on  the  trees.  Apples  Bar- 
nacle Beauty,  Sehoolmaster,  and  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  are  still  ungathered.  Quinces  and 
lars  will   1,0011  be  ready-  for  harvesting. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Cattleyas  and  Lalias. — The  spring-flowering 
plants  that  have  completed  their  new  growths 
will  now  require  less  water  at  the  root, 
e  them  to  the  sunlight  so  that  the  newly- 
formed  pseudo-bulbs  may  become  thoroiieiil. 
matured.  Plants  of  C.  Lawrenceana  that  are  iii 
mid-growth  sh  iuld  also  be  placed  in  the  lightest 
position  possible.  Afford  water  to  plants  of  this 
species  very  carefully,  as  the  young  growths  are 
liable  to  decay  if  there  is  any  excess,  especially 
in  dull  or  wet  weather.  C.  gigas,  C.  Dowiana, 
and  its  variety  aurea  being  at  rest  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  ;  the  same  remarks  apply 
also  to  C.  labiata  when  it  has  passed  the  flower- 
ing stage.  After  the  flowers  are  cut  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  remaining  part  of  the 
spike  and  sheath  down  to  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
and  as  close  to  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  f  1 
set  up  decay  in  the  new  pseudo-bulbs,  which,  if 
so  affected,  would  need  immediate  amputation. 
C.  Bowringiana,  when  it  has  done  blooming, 
may  be  repotted,  and  after  that  operation  has 
been  done  the  plant  should  be  only  sparingly 
watered. 

In  the  cool  house  plants  of  Sophronites  grandi- 
flora  will  soon  begin  to  unfold  their  glowing 
scarlet  flowers.  The  plants  will  require  copious 
waterings  at  the  root,  and  if  one  part  of  the 
house  is  warmer  than  the  other  it  is  there  that 
the  plants  should  be  arranged,  keeping  them  ele- 
vated well  up  to  the  light.  S.  g.  Rossiteriana, 
S.  rosea,  and  C.  cernua  require  similar  treat- 
ment, but  the  pretty  S.  violacea  succeeds  better 
in  the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The 
hybrids  which  have  been  obtained  from  S. 
grandiflora  are  charming  plants  when  in  bloom. 


The  following  are  among  the  best  of  these 
hybrids  :  —  Sophro-Cattleya  Chamberlainiana, 
S.-C.  Queen  Empress,  S.-C.  eximia,  S.-i  .  I 
lypso,  S.-C.  George  Flardy,  S.-C.  Batemanni- 
ana,  S.-C.  Leemani,  S.-C.  Saxa,  also  Sophro- 
Lailie  Heatonensis,  S.-L.  Gratrixias,  S.-L.  Orpe- 
tiana,  S.-L.  Marriottiana,  S.-L.  Psyche,  S.-L. 
Veitchii,  and  its  variety  Eros,  &c.  These  plants- 
grow  very  well  in  summer  when  suspended  from 
the  room  of  the  intermediate  house,  but  the 
slightly  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  Cattleya 
house  is  preferable  for  them  during  the  winter 
months.  At  all  seasons  these  hybrids  are  ;n 
various  stages  of  growth,  and  where  a  collection 
of  them  is  formed,  some  will  be  in  bloom  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Those  pint. 
which  are  growing  and  sending  up  flowers  will 
need  plenty  of  w-ater  at  the  root  ;  prevent  water 
lodging  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths,  ■ 
they  and  the  flower-buds  are  apt  to  decay  from 
this  cause  ;  others  which  have  completed  their 
growth  and  have  done  flowering  will  need  very 
little  water  at  the  root,  affording  just  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  a  fresh  and  plump  condition. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
'  Holland  Plants. — Afford  as  much  spai  e 
as  is  possible  to  these  plants  on  the  stage-.,   in 
order  to   admit  a  free  circulation   of  air   about 
them,    without   which   hard-wooded    plant;    will 
not    remain    in    a    healthy    condition.      At    this 
season     of    the    year,     when     the     external     air 
is  heavilv  charged  with  moisture,   a   little  heat 
should  be  circulated  in  the  pipes  to  maintain  a 
somewhat  dry  atmosphere.      The    plants   should 
be   carefully  guarded   against   mildew,    the   pre- 
sence of  which  may.  ii  d,  prove  fatal  to 
the  plants.       A   preventive,   and  als  1   a 
t  1   the   spread  of  the    diseasi     may   be   found    in 
dusting  lightly  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with 
sulphur,   and  this   should  be   done   at   intervals 
through  the  dull,  damp  days  of  winter.      Great 
should    be    taken    in    applying    water    t" 
as,   Epacris,  and  New  Holland  plants  gener- 
ally,   as    the»e    firmly-potted     subjects     do     not 
■  b    much    moisture    at    this    season    of    the 
Rainwater  should  be  used  exclusively,  and 
1  be  given   m   sufficient .  quantity   to   tho- 
I                  ten    the    whole    'ball"    "f    earth. 
Watering   should  be  done  early   in   the  dav,   as 
this  will  allow  the  atmosphere  to  become  some- 
what  drier   before    night-time.       No    plants    re- 
1  eiitly    repotted    should    be    placed    where    cold 
draughts   from   the   ventilators   can   reach    them, 
but  they   should   be   allotted   a   position    in   the 
.'inner   part   of   the  house.     A   temperature   of 
48-50°  Fah.  during  the  day-time  will  suffice  for 
most   of   the    Cape    and    New    Holland    plants, 
with  a  minimum  of  45"  at  night,  but  Pimelias 
and  Statices  should  have  a  warmth  10"  higher 
than   these   temperatures. 

Hardy  plants  for  forcing,  which  have  been 
suitably  prepared  in  the  reserve  ground,  should 
now  be  potted.  Lift  the  plants  carefully 
with  a  good  "ball,''  retaining  all  the  fibrous 
roots,  for  the  destruction  of  these  causes  the 
plants  to  drop  their  buds  prematurely,  and  often 
causes  the  plants  to  die.  A  careful  selection 
should  be  made,  choosing  plants  which  have 
their  buds  well  set.  When  potting,  see  that 
the  soil  is  worked  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  and  made  firm.  Azaleas  need  a  compost 
of  two  parts  peat  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  free 
addition  of  sand,  while  loam  and  leaf  mi  nil 
will  suit  most  other  hardy  plants.  Alter  pot- 
ting, afford  the  plants  a  good  watering,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  spot  wli.  a  little 
frost  will  reach  them,  for  after  being  subjected 
to  this,  they  will  respond  more  readily  when 
brought  into  the  forcing  house.  Forcing  should 
be  done  gradually,  and  especially  does  this 
apply  to  Azalea  mollis  and  its  varieties. 

General  Remarks. — Any  decaying  leaves  on 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  must  be  removed. 
Take  every  opportunitv  of  affording  ventilation, 
especially  to  frames  containing  Violets,  other- 
wise many  of  the  flowers  will  be  injured  by 
clamp.  Early  batches  of  Fuchsias,  Primulas, 
and  Cyclamen,  will  benefit  from  a  little  heat 
in  the  pipes  necessary  to  maintain  a  night  tem- 
perature of  50°.  The  plants  will  improve  by  an 
application,  twice  a  week,  of  some  approved 
fertiliser.  Do  not  allow  the  chemical  to  get  into 
the  crown  of  the  Cyclamen,  or  injury  may 
result  to  the  flowers  that  are  now  pushing. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

•Letters  for  Publication  as  -well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the.  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  draivings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatlyoblige  by  sendingio 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 

Nov. 

17 

MONDAY, 

Nov. 

19 

1  1    1  SDAY, 

Nov. 

20 

\\  EDNESDAY 

,  Nov. 

21 

THURSDAY, 

Nov, 

22 

FRIDAY, 

Nov. 

23 

SATURDAY, 

Nov. 

24 

German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

IRoy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
Hort.  Club  meet. 
British    Gard.    Assoc.    Exec. 
Council  meet. 
Leeds  Paxton  Soc.  Chrys.  Show. 
(2  days). 
Darlington  Fl.  Sh. 
I  Manchester  &  North  of  England 
t     Orchid  Soc.  meet. 
Aberdeen  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chisvvick — 417'. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  November  14  (6  p.m.):  Max.  49'; 
Min.  45°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  November 
15  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  30°;  Temp.,  50';  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  November  14  {6  p.m.)  :  Max.  50° 
Liverpool;  Min.  42' England  N.E. 


SALES    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Roses,   Plants,   Bulbs,   &c,   at  Stevens'   Rooms,   King 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Bullhousen  Farm  Nurseries, 

Bisley,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,  Azaleas,  Roses,  &c,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

Fourth  Annual  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  at  Piatt  Nurseries, 

Borough  Green,  Wroxham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 

11.30. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids   in  variety  at  67  &  68,   Cheapside,   E.C.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


In  connection  with  the  move- 
an  ment  for  extending  to  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  florists  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Acts  on  market-gardeners 
and  farmers,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  still  further  by  the  Land  Tenure 
Bill,  as  explained  in  our  previous  issues,  an 
influential  deputation,  representing  the  Hor- 
ticultural Trades'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  waited  upon  Lord  Har- 
rington, as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  on  Monday  last.  The 
•deputation,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Marnham,  M.P.,  consisted  of  the  following 
well-known  gentlemen  : — Mr.  T.  A.  H. 
Rivers  (President),  Harry  J.  Veitch,  George 
Bunyard,  A.  G.  Jackman,  Stuart  H.  Low, 
H.  Morgan  Veitch  (hon.  solicitor  to  the  depu- 
tation), and  Charles  E.  Pearsera  (hon.  sec- 
retary  of   the   association). 

Mr.  Rivers  (the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion) explained  that  it  was  seriously  open  to 
>doubt  whether,  owing  to  the  peculiar  word- 
ii :   the  Agricultural    Holdings  Acts,  nur- 


serymen, seedsmen,  and  florists  at  present  en- 
joy the  benefits  conferred  by  those  Acts  on 
agricultural  tenants,  which  benefits  it  was 
proposed  to  still  further  extend  by  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his 
lordship  would  see  his  way  to  advise  Par- 
liament to  adopt  some  such  clause  as  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan  Veitch  as  being 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defining  accu- 
rately the  position  of  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men. 

Mr.  Pearson  (the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
association)  pointed  out  that,  although  it 
seemed  probable  that  nurserymen  could  not 
technically  be  described  as  market-gardeners 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  in  question,  the 
matter  could  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  free 
from  doubt  in  the  absence  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision on  the  subject,  and  he  suggested  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  matter 
right  if  a  great  amount  of  litigation  were  to 
be  avoided.  The  oversight  had  probably 
arisen  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  trade  had 
practically  been  unorganised  until  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
business  nurserymen  were  a  scattered  class. 
He  gave  a  concrete  instance  within  his  own 
experience  of  the  hardship  under  which  nur- 
serymen at  present  laboured  as  compared  with 
market-gardeners.  Some  time  ago  he  had 
removed  from  a  piece  of  extra  ground  he  had 
rented  for  the  purposes  of  a  nursery,  and, 
although  he  had  carried  out  many  improve- 
ments, which  had,  in  fact,  almost  doubled 
the  value  of  his  late  holding,  he  was  not 
only  unable  to  obtain  compensation  from  his 
landlord,  but  had  actually  to  meet  a  contra 
account  for  dilapidation  of  old  buildings  on 
the  holding.  The  speaker  concluded  by 
pointing  out  the  special  advantages  which 
nurserymen  would  get  under  the  Acts  as  re- 
gards improvement  of  land  by  manuring,  as 
well  as  the  machinery  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Morgan  Veitch,  as  hon.  solicitor  to 
the  deputation,  pointed  out  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Acts  applied  to  market-gar- 
deners jointly  with  farmers,  as  both  classes 
were  specificially  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  but, 
presumably  through  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
including  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists 
within  the  purview  of  these  Acts.  The  over- 
sight was  especially  noticeable,  because,  when 
it  came  to  imposing  liabilities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Par- 
liament had  been  careful  to  declare  that 
"  agriculture  "  should  be  deemed  to  include 
"  horticulture."  Both  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners were  treated  as  one  under  common 
law,  and  also  for  rating  purposes,  and  the 
two  trades  might  accurately  be  described  as 
sister  trades.  Having  regard  to  these  facts, 
Mr.  Veitch  invited  his  lordship  to  compare  the 
difference  in  the  position  of  a  market-gar- 
dener who,  as  a  yearly  tenant,  was  quitting 
his  holding,  and  the  position  of  his  next-door 
neighbour,  the  nurseryman,  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  such  a  case  the  market- 
gardener  would  get  full  compensation  for 
various  improvements  effected  by  him,  even 
without  his  landlord's  consent,  as  well  as 
compensation  for  various  crops  left  behind  for 
the  landlord's  benefit.  The  nurseryman,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  get  compensation 
neither  for  his  buildings  nor  for  his  plants 
and  shrubs  left  behind.  All  the  privilege 
which  the  nurseryman  enjoyed  at  the  present 
time  was  the  bare  right  under  common  law 
to  remove  his  glasshouses  and  his  stock-in- 
trade,  but  it  might  so  happen  that  the  time 


when  his  landlord  turned  him  out  might  be 
quite  unfavourable  for  transplanting.  *  Mr. 
Veitch  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
yearly  tenancies  a  market-gardener  was  en- 
titled to  a  year's  notice,  whereas  a  nursery- 
man was  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary 
householder,  and  would  be  entitled  to  have 
only  six  months'  notice  expiring  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year's  tenancy.  [Lord  Car- 
rington  here  consulted  his  legal  adviser,  who 
agreed  that  such  was  the  case,  although  the 
position  might  be  varied  by  special  agreement 
on  the  point.]  Finally,  the  speaker  urged 
that  it  would  be  illogical  to  deny  the  desired 
benefits  to  the  nursery  trade  on  the  ground 
that  in  some  cases  market-gardeners  and  far- 
mers had  been  known  to  abuse  the  privileges 
given  to  them  by  the  Acts,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Land  Tenure  Bill  contained  no  machinery 
for  checking  any  such  isolated  cases  of  abuse 
entitled  one  to  assume  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
the  Act  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  illogical  to  say  to  nur- 
serymen, "  We  cannot  give  you  the  benefit 
of  these  Acts,  because  occasionally  the  agri- 
cultural tenant  has  been  known  to  abuse  his 
privileges,"  while  in  the  same  breath  one 
would  have  to  admit  that  the  Land  Tenure 
Bill  was  conferring  even  further  privileges  on 
the  agricultural  tenant.  *- 

Lord  Carrington,  in  reply,  said  that  it  had 
given  him  great  pleasure  to  receive  so  influ- 
ential a  deputation,  and  he  thought  that  the 
object  with  which  the  deputation  had  ap- 
proached him  showed  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  were 
appreciated  by  tenants,  and  were  working 
satisfactorily.  He  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  on  the  novel  point  now  raised, 
and  they  quite  agreed  that  probably  a  nur- 
seryman could  not  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  as  the  law  now 
stood.  He  entirely  sympathised  with  the 
position  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade  under 
these  circumstances,  and,  although  he  could 
not  venture  to  alter  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  as 
now  before  Parliament  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  desired  form,  he  would  strongly 
advise  the  Horticultural  Trades'  Association 
to  lose  no  time  in  having  a  special  Bill 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  their 
grievances,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  re- 
presentatives of  the  association  at  any  future 
time  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Marnham,  M.P.,  pointed  out  to  his 
lordship  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
directly  make  any  addition  to  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  deputation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  Conservative  member,  Mr.  Gardner,  had 
already  put  down  an  amendment  of  some  kind 
on  the  subject,  and  the  deputation  hoped  that 
his  lordship  would  see  his  way  to  accept  this 
amendment  when  it  came  to  be  raised. 

Lord  Carrington  stated  that  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  still  considered  that  a  special  Bill 
would  best  meet  the  case. 

We  understand  that  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
this  question  again  when  the  Land  Tenure 
Bill  comes  to  be  considered  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Those  desirous  of  assisting  the  move- 
ment, arjd  who  wish  for  further  information 
on  the  subject,  should  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts,  or  with 
Mr.  Morgan  Veitch,  Norfolk  House,  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  London. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration The 

variety  of  CEnothera  (Godetia)  forming  the  subject 
ol  our  supplementary  illustration  this  week  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  held  on 
July  21  last.  The  plants  then  exhibited,  and 
there  were  many,  were  perfect  specimens  of  good 
habit,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  small  sketch  at  the 
corner  of  the  illustration.  The  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  and  double,  the  colour  being  of  a  rich 
shade  of  rosy-pink.  The  same  variety,  when  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bain),  on  August  29,  l'J05, 
was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  value 
of  Godetias  in  summer  flower-gardening  is  so 
generally  known,  we  need  not  say  much  upon 
that  subject  now,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
wherever  Godetias  are  employed  the  plant  known 
as  "  Schamini  "  should  be  given  a  place. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Meeting 
of  the  Committees :  The  next  fruit  and  flower  show 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  20,  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  A 
lecture  on  some  recent  researches  at  Wisley.  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  G. 
Massee,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  next  House 
Dinner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
November  20,  1906,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  will  talk 
about  "The  Country  Life  of  Sweden,  Holland, 
Denmark  and  Belgium." 

Flowers  in  Season. — Aponogeton  angus- 
tifolium. — Under  the  name  A.  capense  (which  we 
do  not  find  in  any  book)  Mr.  Amos  Perry  has 
sent  us  flowers  of  this  pretty  little  species.  It 
differs  from  the  common  A.  distachyon  in  the 
much  smaller  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
was  described  originally  in  Aiton's  Hortus  Kewensis, 
t.  495,  and  is  figured  in  the  Bol.  Mag.,  t.  1268.  It 
is  described  under  the  above  name  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Flora  Capensis,  p.  43. 
For  the  identification  of  the  plant  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr   N.  E.  Brown. 

Celeriac. — We  have  often  wondered,  when 
seeing  the  large  quantities  imported  from  Germany 
of  this  root,  which  pass  our  windows  on  their  way 
to  the  adjoining  market,  why  it  is  not  more 
often  grown  here.  That  it  can  be  produced 
at  home  is  evidenced  by  a  fine  sample  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Honess,  gardener  to  C.  Combte,  Esq.,  Cob- 
liam  Park,  Surrey.  One  of  the  roots  weighed  2  lbs. 
7  ounces,  and  the  lightest  1  lb.  12  ounces.  The 
quality  was  proportionate  to  the  size.  Mr.  Honess 
would  do  good  service  if  he  would  kindly  detail 
his  method  of  cultivation. 

The  Botanical  Magazine.— In  theNovember 
number  we  find  descriptions  and  coloured  illus- 
trations of  the  following  plants  : — 

Lilium  myriophyllum  (Franchet),  tab.  8,102. — 
A  Chinese  species  discovered  by  Pere  Delavay, 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  See  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1905,  ii.,  with  figure.  The  present 
description  is  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright. 

Lycaste  Dyeriana  (Sander  ex  Rolfe),  t.  8,103. — 
A  topsy-turvy  species  growing  head  downwards 
like  Cattleya  citrina.  Flowers  greenish-yellow. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1895,  ii.,  49.  Described 
by  Mr.  Rolfe. 

Cotyledon  devensis  (Hort.),  tab.  8,104. — A 
supposed  hybrid  between  C.  glauca  and  C.  gibbi- 
flora,  alias  Echeveria  metallica,  received  at  Kew 
from  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester.  The  relatively- 
gigantic  size  renders  iis  parentage  uncertain.  It  is 
a  handsome  plant  well  worth  cultivating.  The 
name  devensis  is  derived  from  Deva,  the  Roman 
name  ior  the  town  we  now  call  Chester.  Mr. 
N.  E.  Brown  contributes  the  note  on  this  species. 

Ribes  cruentum  (Greene),  tab.  8,105. — A  Cali- 
fornian  spe;ies  with  reddish   flowers,  and  globose 


very  bristly  berries  each  the  size  of  a  small 
Cherry.  The  description  of  the  Kew  plant  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Skan. 

Pleione  yunnanensis  (Rolfe),  tab.  8,106. — This 
is  the  very  pretty  rose-coloured  Pleione  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  in  February  last.  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1906,  vol.  i.,  p.  115.  Mr.  Rolfe  is 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  species. 

Small  Holdings. — The  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  Small  Holdings,  of  which  Lord  Onslow 
is  Chairman,  expect  that  their  draft  report  will  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  at  an  early  date.  The  commit- 
tee was  appointed  in  April,  1905,  to  enquire  into 
the  various  arrangements  made  by  landowners  in 
recent  years  for  the  provision  of  small  agricultural 
holdings,  and  to  report  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  holdings  are  most  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success  and  as  to  the  measures  which  may 
most  advantageously  be  taken,  either  by  legislation, 
co-operative  association,  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
the  increase  of  their  number.  Earl  Carr'ngton 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  tnd 
Fisheries. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  informs  us  that  the 
eighth  local  annual  concert,  in  aid  of  the  above 
charity,  will  be  held  at  the  Constitutional  Hall, 
Chertsey,  on  Thursday,  November  22.  The 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  others,  have 
already  accorded  their  patronage  : — Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Stern,  J.  A.  Mullens,  Esq.,  Sir 
Philip  Waterlow,  Bart.,  and  F.  J.  Marnham, 
Esq  ,  MP.  The  prices  for  admittance  will  be  as 
follows:  Reserved  seats,  3s.  (four  lor  10s.  6d.), 
2s  and  Is.  Plan  of  hall  at  Rawlings  &  Walsh, 
Limited.  We  trust  that  the  event  will  be  as 
successful  as  previous  ones  have  been.  Any  in- 
formation can  be  had  from  Mr  A.  J.  Brown,  73, 
Eastworth  Road,  Chertsey. 

Fruit  Conference  at  Wye  College. — Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Hardy, 
MI'.,  a  large  and  representative  conference  of 
fruit-growers  from  the  fruit-growing  counties  of 
England,  was  held  at  the  South  Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College  on  November  7.  Papers  were  con- 
tributed on  the  "  Planting  of  fruit  trees,"  "Straw- 
berries," "American  Blight,"  and  "Fungus 
Diseases."  In  the  latter  paper,  reference  was 
made  to  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew,  the 
appearance  of  which  in  England  has  been  noted 
(see  p.  317)  by  the  College  mycologist  (Mr. 
Salmon),  and  a  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
further  importation  of  Gooseberry  bushes  and  to 
destroy  infected  stocks  in  this  country,  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mannheim. 
— We  are  informed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  that,  as  we  have  already  announced,  a 
Horticultural  Exhibition  will  beheld  at  Mannheim, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  from  May  to  October, 
1907.  Exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables,  Orchids  and 
Cacti  will  be  admitted  from  this  country.  Applica- 
tions for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Exhibition,  Friedrichsplatz  14,  Mann- 
heim, Germany.  A  copy  of  the  provisional  pro- 
gramme can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

Vinca  Major. — In  this  country,  at  least,  it  is 
not  common  to  see  the  fruit  either  of  Vinca  major 
or  of  V.  minor.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  send  us 
a  pod  of  Vinca  major  with  ripe  seed  produced  in 
a  garden  at  Sydenham.  Once  before  we  had  a 
specimen  from  Mr.  Cadge,  of  Norwich,  and  once 
a  pot-plant  of  V.  minor  on  our  own  balcony  pro- 
duced a  pod,  which  was  knocked  off  by  a  respect- 
less  housemaid.  The  pod  is  what  botanists  call 
a  double  follicle. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society. — An  or- 
dinary meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  November  21, 
1906,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  he  read  on 
"The  Abnormal  Weather  of  the  past  Summer, 
and  some  of  its  Effects,"  by  William  Marriott, 
F.R.Met.Soc. 

The  Late  G.  B.  Clarke.— The  Journal  of 
Botany  for  November  contains  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  career  of  the  late  botanist  with  an  ex- 
cellent portrait.  His  many  and  wide  travels  in 
India  are  detailed,  and  his  amazing  versatility,  on 
which  we  have  already  commented,  are  well 
brought  out.  Mr.  Bliss,  the  Vicar  of  Kew,  a 
personal  friend,  in  commenting  upon  the  ■■  variety 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge  in  each  of  which  Clarke 
seemed  equally  at  home  "  says  truly  :  "  Whether 
the  subject  were  Tea-planting  in  Assam,  Christian 
missions  in  Bengal,  University  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge nearly  half  a  century  ago,  or  a  score  of 
others,  he  seemed  not  only  to  know  about  it,  but  to 
know  and  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  all  about  it. 
In  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  friend- 
ship I  was  anxious  to  find  someone  to  tell  a  gather- 
ing  of   parishioners    something    about   Christian 

missions  in  India When  I  broached  the 

subject  to  him  I  could  not  help  feeling  tickled  at 
his  at  once  replying  '  Well,  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
think  I  know  more  about  than  another  it  is  Chris- 
tian missions  in  India.'  The  only  difficulty  he  felt 
was  U)  keep  his  interesting  and  instructive  informa- 
tion within  moderate  limits." 

Berlin  Botanic  Garden.— Professor  Dr.  A. 

Engler  announces  that  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Botanical  M  useum,  and  the  Central  Office  for  the 
Colonies  are  now  transferred  from  Berlin,  together 
with  all  the  offices  and  departments  connected  with 
them,  to  Dahlem,  near  Berlin.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  intended  for  the  above-named 
establishments  be  in  future  addressed,  6-8,  Kiinigin 
Luise  Strasse,  Dahlem,  near  Berlin. 

Discounts.— It  is  not  always  easy  todistinguish 
between  what  is  "  corrupt "  in  a  legal  sense  and 
what  is  legitimate.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and 
what  may  be  deemed  legitimate  in  one  case  is  not 
expedient  in  another.  We  have  alluded  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  the  fact  that  the  law  which 
will  control  our  home  traders  will  not  affect  their 
foreign  competitors.     Here  are  two  examples  from 

Holland  : — "  Messrs. beg  to  inform  [sic] 

that  a  discount  is  allowed  of  15  per  cent,  on  all  orders 
sent  by  you  or  your  employer.  Our  prices  are 
moderate,  our  quality  is  unsurpassed,  and  all  orders 
are  immediately  forwarded." — "To  gardeners. 
We  allow  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  amount 
will  be  sent  to  them  by  post-office  order  as  soon  as 
the  amount  of  invoices  has  been  remitted  to  us." 
If  the  employer  who  pays  the  bill  is  aware  of  this 
practice,  and  does  not  object,  there  is  of  course  no 
"corruption,"  but  he  would  do  better  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  his  goods  and  give  his  gardener  re- 
muneration adequate  to  the  responsibility  cast  upon 
him,  and  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  of  him. 
At  present  this  is  by  no  means  universal. 

Artificial  Fertilisers:  Their  Nature 
and  Functions. — Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  is  announced 
to  deliver  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  this  subject  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 
The  lectures  will  be  divided  as  follow  :  November 
19,  "  The  nutrition  of  the  plants  "  ;  November  26, 
■ '  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  ' ' ;  December  3,  "  Nitro- 
genous fertilisers  ";  December  10,  "  Phosphatic 
fertilisers"  ;  and  December  17,  "  Possic fertilisers" 
and  "Consumption  of  fertilisers."  Each  lecture 
will  commence  at  8  p.m. 

The  Professorship  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge.— Mr.  A.  C.  Seward,  well  known  for  liis 
researches  into  the  structure  and  affinities  of 
fossil  plants,  has  been  appointed  as  Professor  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Professor  Marshall  Ward. 
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"Index  Filicum." — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
Te'cord  the  completion  of  Mr.  Carl  Christensex's 
Index  Filicum.  This  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
'names  of  Ferns-  published  between  the  years  1753 
'and  1905.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late 
IAS  Moore  among  his  many  services  to 
horticulture  included  an  Index  Filicum.  This  was, 
unfortunately,  never  completed,  and  although  we 
have  had  many  works  on  Ferns,  we  still  lacked  a 
complete  list  of  names  and  synonyms.  This  has 
now  been  given  us  in  a  very  complete  form  by 
Mr.  Christensen,  who  acknowledges  the  assist- 
ance he  has  had  from  Dr.  Christ,  of  Basle  ;  Mr. 
Gepp,  of  our  own  Natural  History  Museum  ;  and 
Dr.  Hieronvmus,  of  Leipsic.  To  the  names  of  each 
species  is  appended  a  reference  to  the  founder  of 
the  species  and  to  the  work  in  which  it  is  described, 
with  the  date  of  publication.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  standard  authorities  such  as  Hooker 
and  Baker,  Dr.  Christ,  and  Engler  and  Prantl. 
The  Ferns  are  divided  into  twelve  families, 
distributed  in  149  genera  and  5,910  species.  Of 
these  latter  953  are  recorded  as  of  doubtful  natdre 
or  as  indicated  in  gardens  without  sufficient  identifi- 
cation. The  total  number  of  names  dealt  With 
is  22,680.  An  important  feature  of  the  work  is  a 
complete  alphabetical  and  systematic  enumeration 
of  all  the  books  and  periodicals  in  which  species 
of  Ferns  have  been  described  and  published,  with 
the  names  of  the'  authors  and  the  dates  of  their 
publications.  The  work  is  one  entirely  for 
systematic  botanists,  as  we  find  few  references  to  the 
biology  or  phylogeny  of  Ferns.  The  names  of 
SuMiNSKiand  HoFMEiSTERare.not  even  mentioned. 
Bower,  is  named  only  as  answerable  for  one 
species  of  Ophioglossum  without  reference  to  his 
researches  on  apogamy  and  aposporv.  The  names 
■  I  I  irmer  and  Druery  are  not  included.  We 
mention  these  facts  with  no  intention  of  disparag- 
ing the  present  book,  as  such  details  did  not  enter 
into  the  author's  programme,  but  solely  in  the 
hope  that  some  competent  botanist  will  take  up 
the  thread  where  Mr.  Christensen  has  left  it. 
and  give  us  a  complete  summary  of  the  life-history 
of  Ferns  so  far  as  it  is  known.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Christensen 's  work  will  be  of  as  great  value 
to  students  of  Ferns  as  the  monumental  Index 
Kewensis  is  to  investigators  of  flowering  plants. 
It  is,  in  fact,  indispensable.  It  may  be  had 
through  Williams  &  Norgate,  or  other  foreign 
booksellers. 

The  Culture  of  Cordon  Fruit  Trees. 
— Gardeners  have  long  since  realised  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow  the  very  finest  fruits  on  young 
trees,  and  on  espalier  trained  trees  rather  than 
upon  bush,  pyramidal,  or  standard  specimens. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  hardy  fruit  displayed  at  the 
exhibitions  are  the  produce  of  the  former  types. 
Those  concerned  with  the  sale  of  fruit  have  told 
market  growers  a^ain  and  again  that  there  is 
always  a  sale  for  the  best  produce,  even  when  the 
market  is  glutted  with  lruits  of  commonplace 
quality.  Hearing,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
well-known  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
was  about  to  sell  by  auction  a  collection  of 
5,000  young  fruit  trees  at  his  residence  at  Hook, 
near  Surbition,  we  called  there  on  Monday  last 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  successful 
salesman  had  succeeded  as  a  cultivator.  These 
trees,  it  appears,  were  planted  fiveyears  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  fruits  of  the  highest  quality. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  trees  are  cordons, 
and  trained  obliquely  to  wires  strained  across 
the  ground  to  posts  erected  at  either  end.  The 
soil  is  of  rich  loam  overlying  clay,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  first-class  medium  for  the  roots  of 
hardy  fruit  trees.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Liddiard  had  given  much  personal  care  to  the 
growing  of  the  trees,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  excellent  fruits  of  Apple  and  Pear. 
Whether    it    would    have    proved     a    profitable 


undertaking  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but  now  that 
the  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  building  upon,  gar- 
deners have  a  good  opportunity  for  purchasing 
cordons  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
of  a  size  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  in  large 
quantities  at  the  nurseries.  Being  seven,  eight,  or 
more  feet  in  height,  a  wall  or  fence  could  be 
covered  with  them  at  once,  a  convenience  which 
is  sometimes  much  desired.  The  goblet-shaped 
trees  have  been  trained  by  taking  three  or  four 
shoots  out  horizontally  for  the  first  two  years  or 
so,  and  then  turning  the  ends  up  to  grow  vertically, 
afterwards  cutting  out  the  centre. 

Agave  Americana.-  This,  the  longest  known 
and  most  widely  cultivated  species,  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Trelease,  not  known  in  a  wild  state. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  has 
been  naturalised  and  grows  like  a  weed. 

Black  Carrots. — The  Tribune  Horticole,  in  a 
recent  number,  speaks  of  some  Black  Carrots 
exhibited  in  Paris.  They  were  derived  from  seed 
obtained  in  Morocco.  Whether  Black  Carrots 
are  'ikely  to  prove  any  improvement  on  better- 
known  kinds  is  open  to  doubt.  So  far  as  mere 
colour  is  concerned,  we  should  think  the  black 
colour  offers  no  temptation. 

Conservancy  or  Dry  Sanitation  versus 
Water  Carriage.  —  This  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet,  published  by  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  for 
Mr.  J.  Donkin.  When  the  enormous  waste  of 
fertilising  material,  and  the  concurrent  danger 
that  exists  in  the  pollution  of  air  and  water,  are 
taken  into  consideration  it  becomes  increasingly- 
evident  that  the  whole  question  of  the  proper 
disposal  of  sewage  matter  still  needs  the  fullest 
investigation.  Mr.  Donkin  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  dry  earth  system  coupled  with  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  dry  and  the  liquid  elements 
of  sewage  apart.  The  circumstances  are  so 
different  in  town  and  country  that  no  one  system 
is  suitable  for  isolated  houses,  for  aggregates  of 
dwellings  as  in  villages,  and  still  more  in  towns. 
Mr.  Donkin's  remarks  are  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration. 

Rubber. — So  great  is  the  interest  now  taken  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  natural  history  and  utilis- 
ation of  rubber  that  we  welcome  the  reproduction 
in  a  collected  form  from  the  Kew  Bulletin  of  vari- 
ous previously  scattered  papers.  The  articles  are 
of  a  very  varied  character,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
numerous  species  belonging  to  widely  different 
natural  orders,  growing  in  very  diverse  situations. 
Those  concerned  either  scientifically  or  commer- 
cially with  Rubber  plants  will  find  this  summary  of 
great  service  to  them.  The  utility  of  reproducing 
mere  formal  official  correspondence  between  one 
Government  department  and  another  is  not  obvious. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  at  all,  such  letters 
should  be  kept  in  the  official  "pigeon-holes"  till 
required.        . 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 


CERTIFICATED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
THE  PARIS  SHOW. 
The  Floral  Committee  had  a  busy  time  at  the 
recent  Paris  show  judging  the  numerous  novel- 
ties. This  was  done  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  show,  with  the  result  that  102  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded.  These  were  divided 
among  13  exhibitors,  and  of  these  M.  Aug. 
Nonin  received  17  ;  the  Marquis  de  Pins,  14  ;  M. 
Alfred  Chantrier,  12 ;  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  11 ;  M. 
Ducault,  10;  M.  Dolbois,  8;  M.  Montigny,  M. 
Durar.d,  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co., 
5  each.  The  Prix  d'Honneur — a  work  of  art — 
was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  de  Pins  for  his  new 
seedlings,  and  Gold  Medals  to  M.  Chantrier  and 
M.  Calvat.  Large  silver-gilt,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  went  to  the  other  exhibitors.     C.  H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS     AT     THE     CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  entries  in  the  classes  for  large  Japanese 
blooms  at  the  N.C.S.  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  of  which  a  full  report  was  published 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
were  fewer  than  ever,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  is  less  enthusiasm  displayed  over 
these  classes  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Ex- 
hibitors are  fewer,  and  those  who  do  nut 
exhibit  large  blooms  do  not  cultivate  them  so- 
freely  as  they  did.  The  reason  is  that  such 
huge  blossoms  are  almost  useless  for  decora- 
tion. Again,  the  method  of  displaying  them  in 
boxes  at  shows  is  not  a  good  one.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  stated  at  the  luncheon  on 
the  show  day  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the 
boards  swept  out  of  the  show-.  This  was  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  present  system  of 
displaying  the  blooms.  Even  the  "vase" 
classes  for  large  flowers  seemed  to  lack  in  in- 
terest for  the  admirers  of  this  flower.  Much 
more  interesting  were  the  well-filled  classes  for 
single-flowered  varieties  and  for  decorative 
kinds  shown   in  vases,  epergnes,  and   so  forth. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  class  for  "singles'' 
in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  set  up  for  effect 
with  any  natural  foliage  and  grasses.  Here 
there  were  five  entries,  making  an  imposing  dis- 
play. In  this  class. we  saw  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  its  true  decorative  aspect.  I  am  not  sure 
the  prizes  were  correctly  awarded  in  this  i  1 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  wording  of  the- 
schedule,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  3rd  prize 
exhibit  filled  better  the  true  aim  of  the  class. 
This  was  made  up  of  a  quantity  of  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  a  truly  decorative  manner.  The  1st 
prize  exhibit  was  made  up  with  specimen  blooms 
in  limited  numbers. 

The  vases  and  epergnes  of  small-flowered 
varieties  so  pleasingly  associated  with  suitable 
autumn  foliage,  Ferns,  &c,  were  indeed  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  attracted  many  ad- 
mirers. 

No  one  who  saw  the  Reflexed  flowers  could 
admire  the  puny  specimens  flopped  down  as 
they  were  on  green  boards,  quite  pygmies  as 
compared  with  what  this  type  was  a  few  years 
ago.  It  would  be  better  to  eliminate  such  a 
class  from  the  schedule.  The  Anemone-flowered 
varieties  were  distinctly  creditable  from  a. 
grower's  point  of  view,  but  they,  too,  sin  mid 
have  been  arranged  in  a  more  attractive  manner. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Incurved  flowers, 
must  be  staged  in  cups  upon  boards  to  give 
them  effect.  The  exhibits  in  the  class  provided 
for  this  section  in  vases,  six  blooms  of  each, 
was  a  contradiction  to  such  an  idea,  as  this 
was  really  an  interesting  class,  and  the  blooms- 
were  of  much  decorative  value. 

In  the  classes  for  Japanese  flowers  there  was 
an  absence  of  any  blooms  of  a  startling  charac- 
ter. Possibly  the  two  best  stands  of  blooms 
in  the  show  were  the  first  and  second  in  Class 
14 — twelve  Japanese  distinct.  If  the  judges 
had  reversed  the  positions  of  the  first  and 
second  prizes,  few  persons  would  have  found 
fault  with  the  decision. 

The  exhibit  made  by  Mr.  P.  Ladds  with  mar- 
ket varieties  in  bunches  was  distinctly  interest- 
ing and  instructive.    E.  Molyneux. 


TRADE    NOTICE. 


Mr.  F.  Knight  Eames,  late  Fulwell  Nursery.  Str 
Hill,  Twickenham,  informs  us  that  he  has' disposed  of  the 
nursery  business  to  Mr.  G.  Neville  Smale. 


NEW     INVENTIONS. 


RANDALL'S  PLANT  HOLDER. 
Mr.  Randall,  Double  Street,  Blackburn,  has  lately  invent-  d 
a  "Tilting  Plant  Holder."  This  maybe  briefly  described 
as  an  iron  ring  to  hold  a  flower-pot,  springing  from  a  curved 
arm  on  a  firm  support.  The  holder  is  adjustable  to  any 
desired  height  or  curve,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  pot-plants  at  exhibitions  or  in 
conservatories  by  enabling  them  to  be  fixed  in  almost  any 
required  position. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

November  6. — Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.K.S.  (in  ihe  rhair)  ;  Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton,  G. 
Nicholson,  J.  W.  Odell,  K.  M.  Holmes,  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  E.  A.  Bowles,  A.  Worsle}',  G.  S. 
Saunders,  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  H. 
].  Elwes,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Mites  on  Ferns. — Referring  to  the  fronds  of 
l'teris  serrulata  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  Mr. 
Saunders  reported  that  they  were  evidently  at- 
tacked by  the  mite  Tarsonymus  tepidariorum, 
but  he  was  only  able  to  find  a  few  cast 
skins.  The  mites  had  evidently  been  killed  by 
the  fumigation  or  by  the  dipping  the  plants  had 
undergone. 

Reputed  wild  Dahlia. — Dr.  Rexdle  reported 
that  the  plant  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  raised 
from  seed  alleged  to  be  that  of  the  wild  Dahlia, 
was  Bidens  tripartita  ! 

Galls  on  roots  of  vine,  &*c. — Mr.  G.  S.  Saun- 
ders showed  galls  on  the  roots  of  vine  caused 
li\  Phylloxera.  He  also  showed  fruits  of  Cra- 
taegus pyracantha,  apparently  affected  by  a 
fungus,  which  will  be  further  examined,  and  a 
drawing  of  a  double  Banana  fruit.  The  fruit 
had  appeared  single,  but  when  the  skin  was  re- 
moved was  seen  to  be  double. 

Mai  formed  flowers  of  Plantain. — Mr.  E.  M. 
HOLMES  y'owed  spikes  of  Plantago  major  very 
much  branched,  and  having  some  of  the  flowers 
converted  into  small  foliage  leaves. 

Wolfjia  arhiza. — Mr.  G.  Nicholson  showed 
plants  of  Wolffia  arhiza,  a  native  of  south-east 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  smallest 
of  the  flowering  plants  appearing  like  small 
grains  of  green  sand. 

Fruits  a  Pen  ■'  and  Ficus  re  pens. — Dr. 
\\  isteks  showed  fruits  of  the  shrub  1'eriploca 
graeca  from  Mr.  CUTBUSH,  of  Highgate ;  and 
Mr.  Chittenden  showed  fruits  of  Ficus  repens 
from  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Widfcrd,  Chelmsford, 
under  whose  care  the  plant  fruits  freely. 

Mussel  scale  on  Apple. — A  letter  concerning 
•this  pest  was  received  from  J.  B.  Dowson,  Esq., 
•of  Pershore,  who  said  he  had  used  the  winter 
wash  against  it  in  vain  in  the  previous  year,  the 
pest  having  increased  enormously  during  the 
past  season.'  It  was  recommended  that  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  thicker  branches 
should  be  scrubbed  with  paraffin  emulsion  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  trees  sprayed  with  the 
same  (of  course,  of  much  less  strength)  in  June 
of  next  year. 

Acorns  of  Qucrais  rubra. — Mr.  C.  Parrott,  of 
Springfield  Park,  Clapton,  sent  ripe  acorns  of 
Quercus  rubra  to  show  that  this  Oak  perfects  its 
fruit  in  this  country.  This  Oak,  like  Q.  coccinea 
and  Q.  rubra,  perfects  its  fruit  In  the  second 
year  after  flowering,  and  both  perfect  and  par- 
tially developed  fruits  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
same  tree. 

Botanical  Certificate. — An  inflorescence  of  the 
Orchid  Bonatea  Ugandas,  Rolfe,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Haverfield  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is 
.a  newly-introduced  species  from  Uganda  in  the 
way  of  B.  speciosa.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C. 
T.  "Druery,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  it 
was  unanimously  awarded  a  Botanical  Certifi- 
cate. 

Plant  diseases. — Specimens  of  diseased  Violets 
irom  Exeter  and  Northwich,  and  Celery  from 
Colyton,  were  received  and  will  be  reported 
upon  at  the  next  meeting. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

November  1. — Professor  W.  A.  Herdman, 
F.R.S.  (president),  in  the  chair. 

The  president  exhibited  spirit  specimens  of 
young  plaice  hatched  and  reared  in  captivity 
at  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  pointed  out  the 
different  rate  of  growth  occasioned  by  different 
•surroundings  at  the  station. 

Mr.  George  Talbot  exhibited  abnormal  speci- 
mens of  Equisetum  maximum,  Lam.  (syn.  E. 
Telmateia,  F.hrh.),  from  Broxbourne,  Herts, 
where  they  grew  on  dry  ground  and  in  a  narrow 
area.  They  were  characterised  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fruiting  zone  on  an  otherwise  typic- 
ally sterile  stem  ;  one  specimen  showed  a  pro- 
longation of  the  stem  bearing  branches  beyond 
I  the  cone  ;  another  showed  an  extremely  reduced 
cone  borne  on  the  summit  of  a  branch. 


Professor  F.  E.  'Weiss,  F.L.S.,  also  sent  three 
lantern-slides  for  exhibition,  of  specimens  of  the 
same  species  from  one  spot  near  Stockport  which 
annually  produces  normal  and  abnormal  cones 
from  the  same  rootstock. 

The  General  Secretary  exhibited  a  collotype 
print,  42  centimetres  by  33  centimetres,  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original  portrait  of  Carl 
von  Linne,  by  P.  Krafft,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Herr.  J.  Cederquist  of  Stockholm.  It 
had  been  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Carl  von  Linne,  and 
was  considered  an  admirable  specimen  of  collo- 
type printing. 

The    first    paper    was    one    by    Sir    Dietrich 

Brandis,  who  spoke  on  the  structure  of  Bamboo 

He  explained  that  while  the  leaves  of 

■tlit  r  grasses  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  structure, 
those  of  Bamboos  are  exceedingly  uniform.  In 
bud  they  are  always  convolute  ;  they  all  have 
in  the  upper  epidermis,  alternating  with  the 
longitudinal  nerves,  bands  of  large,  "bulliform 
cells,"  known  as  motor-cells.  In  most  species 
these  motor-cells  are  filled,  entirely  or  partially, 
with  solid  masses  of  silica.  Between  the  bands 
of  bulliform  cells  and  the  longitudinal  nerves, 
Bamboos  (with  one  exception  as  far  as  known, 
1  li"  >)uea  pinifolia  of  South-east  Brazili  have 
large  apparent  cavities,  which  are  completely 
filled  by  large  flat  thin-walled  cells,  lying  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  This 
tissue  is  entirely  different  from  that  which,  in  a 
young  state,  fills  the  cavities  in  the  leaves  of 
Glyceria  aquatica,  G.  fluitans,  and  other  aquatic 
grasses.      The   species   placed  by   Dr.    Stapf  in 

'Flora  Capensis"  in  the  new  tribe  Phareae 
have,  as  far  as  known,  leaves  with  a  structure 
similar  to  Bamboo. 

The  last  paper  was  a  brief  one  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Ewart,  on  the  systematic  position  of  II.  - 
torella  caespitosa,  Hook  f.,  which  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Portulaceae, 
but  which  the  author  suggested- might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Caryophyllaceae. 


FRENCH     NATIONAL 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  and  congress  of  this 
Society  was  held  this  year  in  the  old  Norman 
town  of  Caen,  and,  for  a  provincial  show,  was 
one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  in  France.  It  was 
held  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  partly  in  the  building 
and  partly  in  the  courtyard  under  canvas  awn- 
ings. The  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  were  accom- 
modated in  the  public  square  opposite. 

Pot  plants  were  largely  staged,  a  grand  exhibit 
coming  from  Messrs.  Vilmorix,  Axdrieux  &  Co., 
who  had  good  specimen  plants  freely  flowered 
The}'  were  awarded  the  grand  prix  d'honneur. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  best  varieties  :  — 
Nivose,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  W.  R. 
Church,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Miss  Alice  Byron, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  &c.  There  were  also  in  the  court- 
yard several  other  large  collections  of  pot  plants, 
M.  Halope,  Messrs.  Focquereau-Leufant  & 
Co.,  M.  Gervais,  and  others  being  represented. 

A  large  exhibit  came  from  M.  L.  Cavron, 
Cherbourg,  most  of  the  popular  varieties  being 
included.  He  also  staged  several  grafted  plants 
and  some  curious  imitations  of  Japanese  pyra- 
mid trained  plants  in  tubs. 

Several  good  exhibits  of  seedlings  were  seen. 
M.  Cai.vat's  lot  were  the  best,  and  of  these 
we  specially  noted  Mme.  Mathieu,  a  big  yellow 
Japanese,  Mile.  Jeanne  de  la  Cronee,  not  unlike 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Gouverneur  Jonnart,  a  fine  large 
yellow,  Tunis,  pale  blush,  Roi  dVvetot,  yellow- 
shaded  cream. 

M.  Alfred  Chantrier  also  showed  novelties. 
La  Sontiela  is  a  fine  amaranth-coloured  Japa- 
nese, with  a  silvery  reverse ;  Montague  d'As- 
penin,  a  lilac-purple,  being  the  best  of  his 
Japanese  varieties,  while  in  Incurveds,  Col. 
Labouchere  was  one  of  the  finest  blooms  we 
have  seen  at  any  French  show.  It  is  a  big,  mas- 
sive, deeply-built  flower  of  perfect  form,  with 
broad  florets  very  regular  in  curving,  the 
colour  being  a  pure  golden  yellow  of  the  richest 
shade.  Altogether  this  grower  staged  22 
varieties. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  shown  in  classes  vary- 
ing from  12  to  100  blooms,  mam'  of  the  flowers 
being  quite  equal  to  those  shown  the  previous 
week  in  Paris.  M.  F.  Couillard,  M.  Paul 
L'Abbe,  M.  Halope,  M.  Ch.  Gervais,  and  M. 
Charvf.t,  a  well-known  French  amateur  of 
Avranches,   all  had  splendid  collections. 


A  collection  of  110  novelties  of  1906  was 
shown  by  M.  Gervais,  but  only  in  medium-sized 
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M.  Rosette,  of  Caen,  had  a  fine  display  of 
cut  blooms  hors  concours.  Messrs.  LECLERC, 
Ernest  Massien,  also  staged  cut  blooms  in 
good  style. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  salle  des  fetes  there 
was  a  continuous  border  of  plants  in  pots,  with 
a  verdant  bank  of  large  Palms,  &c. 

A  charming  circular  group  of  ornamental  and 
foliage  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Letellier, 
hi  s  j-.  r  Cie.  The  same  firm  also  staged  paeony- 
flowered  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Focquekeau-Lei - 
FANT  &  Co.  likewise  had  a  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  Dahlias. 

In  the  section  for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
staged  on  the  square  of  the  Place  de  la  Repub- 
lique.  Messrs.  Letellier,  fils  et  Cie  made  a 
fine  display.  M.  L.  Davy,  Caen,  showed  i  ma- 
mental  shrubs,  etc. 

The  Congress. 

This  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
M.  Viger  presiding.  Papers  were  lead  on 
tlie  best  means  of  popularising  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. M.  Pergallo  and  M.  Vigaux  were  the 
authors. 

It  was  decided  that  the  society  should  issue 
a  cheap  cultural  manual.  The  place  for  next 
year's  show  and  congress  was  by  vote  decided 
to  be  Toulouse. 

On  the  following  morning  a  second  sitting  of 
the  congress  took  place. 


WEST      OF      ENGLAND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  6. — This  society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  this 
date.  Entries  in  the  open  classes  showed 
some  falling  off  from  those  of  previous  years, 
but  the  great  hall  was  nevertheless  filled  with 
brightly-coloured  flowers,  and  a  large  marquee 
contained  vegetables.  The  day  was  fine  and  the 
attendance  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  was 
satisfactory. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  Orchids  produced  a 
splendid  display,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Messrs. 
J.  Webber  &  Sons. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis  took  the  1st  prize  in  this  class,  as  he  has 
done  for  several  years  past,  with  a  fine  stand, 
scarcely,  perhaps  equal  to  his  exhibits  of  former 
years. 

nty-jour  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis  again  easily  won  the  1st  prize  with  a 
stand  of  heavy  flowers,  among  which  were  two 
magnificent  specimens  of  F.  S.  Vallis  and  an 
equally  good  example  of  Reginald  Vallis. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill, 
and  the  1st  prize  for  six  Japanese  Incurveds  by 
Mrs.  Gulson,  who  was  also  successful  in  taking 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  18  Japanese,  shown  in 
vases. 

Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons  secured  the  1st  prize 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit. — The  important  class  for  36  distinct 
varieties  of  Apples  saw  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  to  the 
fore,  while  for  20  varieties  the  Earl  of  Morley 
obtained  the  1st  prize.  Other  prize  winners  in 
the  fruit  classes  were  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Gulson,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the 
Earl  of  Morley,  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  Mr 
St.  Maur  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Rodd. 

Vegetables. — The  chief  prizes  were  carried  off  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hill.  The  Earl  of  Morley  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  salads, 
which  was  considered  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in 
the  show. 

Nurserymen's  exhibits  contributed  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  show.  The  Devon  Rosary,  Tor- 
quay, exhibited  a  collection  of  over  60  varieties  of 
Apples,  many  Pears,  and  a  collection  of  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter, 
staged  a  large  assortment  of  flowering  and  berried 
plants.  Messrs.  Rossiter  &  Co..  Paignton, 
staged  Apples  and  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  &  Sons,  Devonport,  showed 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  miscellaneous  plants. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Arnold,  Plymouth,  staged  vegetables. 


SOUTHAMPTON    ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL. 

Novembcx  6,  7. — The  annual  autumn  exhi- 
bition of  the  above  society  was  this  year  held 
in  the  Volunteer  Artillery  Drill  Hall,  Southamp- 
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ton,  on  these  dates.  This  society,  like  many- 
others  this  year,  had  not  so  many  entries  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  classes  as  usual,  yet  the  quality 
of  those  seen  was  good. 

Cut  blooms  in  vases. — An  important  class  was 
that  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  distinct  varie- 
ties, arranged  in  vases,  three  blooms  in  each 
vase.  The  1st  prize  included  the  handsome 
Victoria  Challenge  Trophy  and  £7  in  money. 
Mr.  G.  Hall  (gr.  to  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton, 
Melchet  Court,  Romsey)  easily  secured  the 
coveted  position  with  large,  heavy  examples  of 
Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury,  Magnificent,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  A.  Ether- 
ington,  Valerie  Greenham,  Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  II.  Weeks. 
2nd,  Major  Chichester,  Embley  Park,  Romsey 
(gr.  Mr.  B.  Hollis). 

Mr.  Hall  also  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  six  white  Japanese  blooms  of  any  two  varie- 
ties, having  Edith  Smith  and  Marquise  V.  Ven- 
osta in  superb  condition.  Mr.  Hollis  again  fol- 
lowed. 

A  class  was  provided  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms  in  four  varieties,  open  only  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood), 
was  an  easy  first  with  typical  blooms  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Beauty  of  Leigh,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis. 
•2nd,  Mr.  H.  Pearce  (gr.  to  Mrs.  Tragett,  Aw- 
bridge  Danes,  Romsev). 

Nine  competed  in  a  class  for  single-flowered 
varieties.  Mr.  Ellwood  won  with  good  ex- 
amples of  Edith  Pagram,  Roupell  Beauty,  Nelly 
Richardson,  and  Mary  Anderson.  Mr.  E.  Cook 
(gr.  to  A.  F.  I-vnn,  Esq.,  Bassett),  closely  fol- 
lowed. .      . 

i  ut  Blooms  shown  on  boards.— The  principal 
class  was  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  16  varieties.  Mr.  Hall  had  the  best  among 
four;  2nd,  Mr.  Hollis.  Mr.  Hall  also  won 
in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 

Incurved  varieties  were  few-  in  number,  but 
they  were  of  neat  finish,  and  especially  that  was 
the  case  in  the  premier  exhibit  of  18  blooms 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Neville  (gr.  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester).  Mr. 
A.  J.  Marsh  (gr.  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton 
House,  Kingsworthy,  Winchester),  who  secured 
the  3nd  prize,  was  awarded  the  1st  place  for  12 
varieties.  The  example  of  F.  S.  Vallis  in  Mr. 
Hall's  '■'  Cup "  group  was  adjudged  the  best 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  show.  A  similar  honour 
was  conferred  on  Mme.  Ferlat  in  Mr.  Neville's 
exhibit. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect 
were  of  '  moderate  quality.  Mr.  F.  Green, 
Swaythling,  showed  the  winning  group.  Chry- 
santhemum plants  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration  made  a  good  display.  Mr.  A. 
Cooper,  115,  Hill  Lane,  Southampton,  was  1st 
amongst  four  entrants.  Bush-grown  plants  were 
really  well  represented.  Mr.  C  Dymott  won 
in  the  class  for  four  plants  with  freely-flowered 
examples.'  A  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ar- 
ranged for  effect,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Wills',  was 
an  interesting  exhibit. 

Displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables  added  much 
interest  to  the  show.  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq., 
Chilworth,  Romsey  (gr.  Mr  Mitchell),  had  the 
best  Grapes.  Sir  S.  MONTAGUE,  Bart,  South 
Stoneham  House,  Southampton  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Hall),  was  1st  for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples. 
Mrs.  Austin,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Barnes),  secured  a  similar  pesition  with  kitchen 
varieties. 

In  the  vegetable  section,  Mr.  Eli.wood  won 
Messrs.  Toogood's  special  prize  offered  for  six 
dishes  of  vegetables. 

ULSTER    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  6,  7. — A  Chrysanthemum,  show  was 
held  by  this  society  in  St.  George's  Market,  Bel- 
fast, on  these  dates,  and,  despite  the  somewhat 
inclement  weather,  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  the  public.  This  society  is  encouraging  fruit 
growing  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Lord  Dudley 
has  kindly  presented  a  cup,  value  £30,  for  the 
best  orchard  of  over  two  acres  in  extent ;  and 
Messrs.  Gibson,  jewellers,  Belfast,  have  supple- 
mented this  with  .another  trophy  for  the  best 
orchard  under  two  acres,  in  Ulster.  The  Dudley 
Cup  has  now  been  won  outright  by  Mr.  Felix 
Coyne,  Vernersbridge.  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
kindly  offered  another  cup  in  its  place. 

Plants. — The  1st  prize  ior  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums was  secured  by  John  RoiSgf.r,  Esq  . 


Edna  Grana,  Belfast  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M'llveen).  2nd, 
A.  D.  Lemon,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  11.  Kirkpatrick). 
The  best  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums  was 
shown  by  J.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Knock  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Vance).  A  class  was  also  provided  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plant-, 
the  premier  honour  for  which  was  secured  by 
Frank  Workman.  Esq.,  The  Moat,  Belfast  (gr. 
Mr.  Thomas  Culbert).  The  Begonias  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall,  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
F.  Grubb  (gr.  to  Col.  Fordf.  Seaforde,  Co. 
Down)  in  this  class  were  the  finest  ever  seen  in 
Belfast. 

Cut  blooms. — John  Jamieson,  Esq.,  St.  Mar- 
nock,  Dublin  (gr.  Mr.  J.  L.  McKellar)  secured 
the  1st  prize  for  20  varieties  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums,  three  blooms  of  each  variety.  His 
best  examples  were  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  and  M.  Gustave 
Henry.  2nd,  Countess  of  Caledon  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Small),  among  whose  blooms  were  fine  examples 
of  W.  R.  Church  and  Mr.  C.  Beckett.  The  best 
36  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  12 
varieties,  were  shown  by  Thos.  H.  Toreenp, 
Esq.,  Whiteabbev  (gr.   Mr.  J.   Robinson). 

Col.  Sharman  Crawford  (gr.  M.  J.  \\  hytock) 
led  in  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  three  of 
each  variety  ;  and  Thos.  Torrens,  Esq.,  was  1st 
for  48  Japanese  blooms  against  rather  weaker 
competition  than  usually  obtains  at  Belfast  in 
this  class. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  best  table  of  fruits, 
measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet,  was  shown  by  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw)  ; 
and  the  same  exhibitor  was  also  1st  for  six 
bunches  of  Grapes,  in  not  more  than  two  of  one 
variety.  The  premier  collection  of  24  dishes  of 
Apples  was  shown  by  John  Jamieson,  Esq. 

Among  vegetables  the  best  collection  of  12 
kinds  was  shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
Herts  (gr.  Mr.  Beckett),  who  also  secured  many 
other  1st  prizes  for  vegetables. 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast,  showed 
a  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ; 
also  an  array  of  hardy  fruits  and  a  table  of 
American  Carnations. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
excelled  in  a  table  of  hardy  fruit,  numbering 
141  dishes.  The  same  firm  also  put  up  a  stand 
of  floral  emblems. 

Messrs.  Frank  Smith  &  Co.,  High  Street, 
Belfast,  had  a  very  pretty  stand  of  floral  devices. 

Mr.  Magee,  Knock,  Belfast,  staged  a  splendid 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Messrs.  Heath,  Cheltenham,  showed  Ameri- 
can Carnations.     /.  B.   C. 

SOUTHEND -ON -SEA 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  6,  7. — The  Southend-on-Sea  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables in  the  Kursaal  on  the  foregoing  dates  in 
fine  weather.  The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  Society's  previous  exhi- 
bitions, there  being  30  entries  more  this  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  the  open  and  amateur 
classes  were  fairly  well  filled.  Mr.  R.  May, 
Stroud  Green,  Rochford,  was  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor  in  the  open  classes,  taking  six 
first  and  five  second  prizes,  and  two  silver 
medals  of  the  N.C.S.,  while  Mr.  H.  E.  Campkin, 
Boscombe  Road,  Southend-on-Sea,  was  the  most 
successful  amateur  exhibitor,  securing  seven  first 
prizes  and  one  of  the  N.C.  Society's  silver 
medals,  as  well  as  the  special  prize  offered  by 
Dr.  G.  F.  Jones  for  the  best  blcom  in  the  show, 
with  a  fine  flower  of  Bessie  Godfrey. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  ar- 
ranged by  Messrs.  Gardner  Brothers  York 
Road  Nurseries,  Mr.  Hansom,  and  Messrs. 
Martin  Ray  &  Sons,  Floral  Nurseries,  South- 
end, who  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  appear.  The  prizes  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  went 
to  Mr.  Davey,  Leigh  Nurseries,  Lcigh-on-Sea  ; 
Messrs.  Gardner  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  M. 
l<  \v  &  Sons  in  the  order  named. 

Cut  blooms  were  shown  well  in  both  the 
open  and  the  amateur  classes,  the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  given  above  being  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  respective 
classes,  both  staging  large,  even-sized,  fresh 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Mrs  G.  Mileham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Buttercup, 
,vc. 


Fruit. 

Mr  G.  F.  Smith,  Prittlewell,  Southend-  - 
Sea,  was  1st  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
showing  Foster's  Seedling  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Eisdon  (gr.  to  N.  Rugg,  Esq.),  Hamlet 
Court,  Westcliff-on-Sea,  was  1st  in  the 
for  black  Grapes,  with  good  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante 

Mr.  R.  May  Avon  in  the  class  for  six  varieties 
of  dessert  Apples,  showing  even,  clean,  well- 
coloured  fruits;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Meekinjs  ;  Mr. 
Murkell,  who  was  3rd  for  dessert  kinds,  se- 
cured the  1st  place  in  the  corresponding  class  for 
six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples.  Mr.  W.  A.  \  OSS, 
Hope  Cottage,  Rayleigh,  won  the  1st  prize  for 
three  dishes  of  dessert  varieties  of  Apples,  and 
Mr.  A.  Green  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  kit- 
chen varieties.  Mr.  Epps  was  easily  1st  in  the 
class  for  six  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct,  showing 
good  fruits,  and  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Reay,  Prittle- 
well, had  the  best  three  dishes  of  these  fruits. 

There  were  several  entries  in  a  class  for  a 
tray  or  basket  of  six  varieties  of  vegetables.  The 
exhibit  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Meekings  was  placed 
1st;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  May. 


CROYDON     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  6,  7. — Among  the  earlier  shows 
around  London,  that  held  at  Croydon  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  this  month  served  to  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  plants 
in  the  south.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
usual,  although  the  colouring,  in  many  vane- 
ties,  appears  to  be  brighter  than  in  seasons  of 
the  usual  character. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  George 
Street,  a  place  admirably  adapted  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  flower  show.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  show  board,  and 
the  substitution  of  tall  vases  in  its  place,  to  the 
greater  effectiveness   of  the   exhibits. 

Open  Classes. 

Fifteen  Incurveds  and  an  equal  number  of 
Japanese  varieties,  distinct. — 1st,  Mr.  Frank 
Bible  (gr.  to  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot 
Park,  Chippenham),  who  showed  of  Incurveds, 
Buttercup,  Margaret  Brown,  Mark  Tourle,  Le 
Peyron,  Lady  Isabel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Godfrey's 
Eclipse,  Hilda  George,  Amber  Gem,  Mrs.  Hall,. 
Mme.  Denyer,  G.  W.  Mathew,  and  F.  Frierslien. 
The  Japanese  varieties  included  Waldeck  Ros- 
seau,  Mme.  Radaelli,  W.  Jinks,  G.  Vallis,  Mar- 
quis Venosta,  Mildred  Ware,  Algernon  Davis, 
W.  Hetherington,  and  General  Hutton.  Every 
bloom  was  well  developed,  and  of  fine  form. 

Twenty  blooms,  not  fewer  than  four  distinct 
varieties. — Mr.  F'.  Bible  was  again  1st,  with 
three  blooms  of  A.  F.  Miller,  1  Beatrice  May, 
1  Bessie  Godfrey,  5  President  Viger,  4  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  1  of  Algernon  Davis,  2  of  R.  F.  Vallis, 
and  2  Mrs.  Knox,  all  of  them  very  fine  blooms. 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Lane  (gr.  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,. 
Burntwood,    Caterham). 

Ten  Japanese  blooms. — Mr.  G.  Predble  won 
the  1st  prize,  with  Hy.  Perkins,  Mrs.  G.  Mile- 
ham,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  and 
Lady  Henderson.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Gooch  (gr.  to 
F.  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  Worcester  Lodge,  Selhurst). 

Ten  blooms,  Incurved,  one  or  more  "varieties. — 
The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was  Mr.  G.  Ed- 
wards, Windmill  Cottages,  Shirley,  with  mid- 
dle-sized blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  F.  Jud- 
son,  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Prebble 
(gr.  to  E.  Preston,  Esq.,  Shirley  hurst,  Croy- 
don), with  Baron  Hirsch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss 
F.   Southam,  and  Frank  Hammond. 

Some  of  the  small  competitions  contained 
excellent  blooms,  as  in  the  class  for  five  In- 
curved blooms,  in  which  Mr.  G.  Edwards  was 
1st  with  C.   H.   Curtis. 

The  same  number  of  Japanese  blooms  (five) 
enabled  Mr.  Bible  to  come  in  1st  with  White 
Venosta  in  perfection. 

Open  to  Amateurs. 

Mrs.  N.  Wrightson,  55,  Elgin  Road,  Croy- 
don, won  the  1st  prize  for  ten  Japanese  blooms 
in  not  fewer  than  five  distinct  varieties,  with 
large;  well-developed  blooms  of,  among  other-, 
Hy.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  C.  Beckett.  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Ci  ark,  Neville  Road,  with  Mrs.  H.  Weeks 
and  Gustave  Henry. 

Plants  and  Groups. 

Plants  of  single-flowered  varieties  were  nume- 
rously shown,  and  were  of  large-size  bu^l 
3-5  feet  in  height,  abundantly  flowered,  and  they 
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were  employed  in  rilling  corners  of  the  Hall, 
and  masking  bare  walls,  forming  capital  foils 
!•>  the  more  formal  arrangements. 


BRISTOL   CHRYSANTHEMUM 

November  6,  7,  8. — The  above  society  held 
its  annual  exhibition  upon  these  dates  in  the 
Colston  Hall,  Bristol.  As  is  invariably  the  case, 
the  show  was  a  grand  one,  though  some  of  the 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums  were  not  so  well 
filled  as  in  former  years,  but  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  and  the  beauty  of  the  groups  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Fruit,  especially  Apples, 
was  staged  in  capital  condition.  The  Bris- 
tol Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  a 
successful  show  in  connection  with  the  older 
society.  A  most  praiseworthy  act  of  this  society 
is  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  gardening  chari- 
ties by  arranging  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers, 
&c,  for  their  benefit. 

Groups. — A  class  was  provided  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  occupying  an  area  of 
12  feet  by  8  feet.  The  best  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
II.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Cote  House  (gr.  Mi 
Bann-ester),  who  had  Chrysanthemums,  relieved 
with  Palms,  Codiasums  (Crotons),  Kulalias,  &c, 
and  edged  with  Ferns.  J.  li.  Brain,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Attwell)  and  Dr.  R.  C.  W.  Eager  were 
placed  equal  '2nd. 

Only  one  competitor  staged  in  a  class  fur  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying  a  floor 
space  of  50  square  feet — Mr.  G.  W.  Harford  (gr. 
to  H.  V.  Barnard,  Esq.),  whose  plants  carried 
large  fresh  blooms,  and  were  chiefly  of  yellow 
varieties. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  important  class  for  36 
Japanese  blooms,  the  Frome  FlOWEH  &  Fruit 
Co.  secured  the  leading  place  for  the  third  con- 
secutive time,  and  thus  become  possessory  of 
the  Challenge  Vase  presented  by  the  Colston 
Hall  Co.  The  stand  of  blooms  was  composed 
of  large,  deep,  fresh  flowers  of  the  varieties  F. 
S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lees,  Mrs.  Mease,  Regi- 
nald Vallis,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  &c.  2nd,  Mr. 
Drake,  Cathays,  Cardiff,  with  somewhat 
smaller  blooms. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  1  '.Mi- 
venter  was  again  1st  with  splendidly-grown 
flowers,  including  Mad.  Marguerite  de  Mon, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Lady  Harmsworth,  &c.  Dr. 
Cropper  again  followed,  but  he  reversed  these 
positions  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms  in  a  class  open  only  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen's   gardeners. 

Chrysanthemums  staged  in  vases  were  some 
rjf  the  best  blooms  in  the  show.  The  best  six 
Japanese  blooms  of  any  variety  were  shown  by 
the  Frome  Flower  &  Fruit  Co.  The  best  half- 
dozen  blooms  of  a  white  Japanese  variety  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  variety  being 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  The  Frome  Flower  & 
Fruit  Co.  were  again  1st  for  six  blooms  of  a 
yellow  variety,   showing  Mrs.   W.   Knox. 

Twenty-four  Incurved  varieties. — Mr.  Drake 
was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  but  he 
staged  a  beautiful  set  of  large  blooms,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  1st  prize.  His  leading 
blooms  were  Buttercup,  S.  \Y.  Matthews,  Lady 
Isabel,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Fmbleme  Poitevin, 
and  Mad.    Ferlat. 

Fruit. 

A.  GlEBS,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Wilkinson)  staged  the  best  collection  of  six 
varieties,  having  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Ali- 
cante Grapes,  Golden  Reinette  Apple,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  Pear,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum. 
2nd,  Mr.  Strugnell  (gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W. 
Long,  Rood  Ashton  Park). 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  also  1st  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  and  also  for  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  amongst  seven  exhibitors.  A  class  for 
Lady  Downes  brought  five  exhibitors,  among 
whom  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  again  to  the  fore, 
and  he  also  had  the  best  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince. 

Apples. — The  best  six  dishes  of  dessert  varie- 
ties were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Virgo  ;  while  Mr. 
Bannfstex  led  in  the  class  for  four  dessert 
varieties.  The  best  six  dishes  of  culinary  varie- 
ties amongst  eight  exhibitors  were  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Woodman  ;  and  Mr.  Strugnell  had  the 
best   six  dishes   of   Pears. 

Vegetables. — Mr.  Baker  won  the  principal 
prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.  for 
six  dishes;  2nd,  Mr.  Strugnell;  and  Mr.  BEN- 
field  won  in  the  class  for  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  J.   Garaway  &  Co. 


Non-Competitive  Exiiibi  i  s. 
These  made  a  splendid  addition  to  the  sin  >\\ 
A  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Messrs. 
Garawav  &  Co.,  Clifton,  Bristol,  and  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  of  Bath,  staged  some  fine 
fruit.  Messrs.  Parker  &  Sons,  Bristol,  and 
Mis.  Rogers  arranged  floral  devices.  Messrs. 
Cypher  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  staged  Orchids. 


HEREFORD  FRUIT  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
NOVEMBER  7,  8. — This  society's  annual  show. 
held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on  these  dates, 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  of  the  society's 
exhibitions.  For  Apples,  more  than  50  classes 
were  provided.  Peats  were  fairly  well  shown, 
but  not  in  such  large  quantities  as  at  previous 
shows.  Interesting  and  instructive  were  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  classes  for  packed  fruit,  while 
farm  roots,  grain  and  hops  were  provided  for 
in  the  schedule.  Comparatively  few  classes  were 
allotted  to  Chrysanthemums,  and  only  two 
groups  of  these  flowers  were  arranged. 

Fruit  Classes. 

The  principal  class  for  Apples  was  that  foi 
50  dishes,  arranged  in  an  area  of  70  square  feet, 
with  ornamental  leaves  for  decoration.  Among 
three  exhibits,  that  staged  by  the  King's  A  i;i 
Nursery  Co.  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  tin- 
fruits  being  clean  and  highly  <  I  mrsd;  2nd, 
Mr.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  who  had 
an  almost  equally  fine  collection. 

Mr.  WooTYON,  Byford,  Hereford,  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  class  for  30  dishes  of  Apples,  with 
splendid  fruits  of  well-known  varieties. 

Twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  twelve  eutii 
twelve  dessert. — This  class  was  only  open  V  < 
teurs,  but  several  good  exhibits  were  staged,  that 
from  Mrs.  Blashii.l,  Bridge  Soilars,  being 
placed  1st.  The  most  notable  varieties  were 
Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Nobie,  Lord  Derby, 
Royal  Jubilee,  Mannington  Pearmain,  Allington 
Pippin,   and  Cox's   Pippin,   &c. 

Twelve  dishes  of  Apples. — Tins  was  another 
strongly-contested  class,  and  in  the  leading  col- 
lection, staged  1'  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Beling- 
ton,  some  of  the  largest  fruits  in  the  show  were 
to  be  found.  They  included  Gascoyne's  Seed- 
ling (perfectly  green  in  colour),  Gloria  Mundi. 
Lord    Derby,    Lady     !:  and     Warner's 

King;  2nd,  Rev.  i  ;.  II.  DEVONPORT,  who  also 
staged  a  splendid    set 

Eight  dishes  <"  Apples  o)  market  varieties. — 
Mr.    Grindbod,    Whitfield  .    Hereford, 

set  up  splendid  fruits  of  Warner's  King,  Stirling 
Castle,  Newton  Winder,  The  Queen,  Lodding- 
ton  Pippin.  Lane's  Prime  Albert.  &c,  with 
which  he  secured  chief  honours. 

Amongst  the  single  dish  classes  for  Apples 
were  many  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  show. 

Pears. — Mr.  Humphries,  gardener  to  ihe  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  Holme  Lacy,  was,  as  is 
usual,  successful  in  the  class  for  24  dishes  of 
these  fruits,  though  he  has  staged  better  collec- 
tions  in  some  former  years.  Amongst  his  best 
examples  were  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre 
Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  and 
Doyenne  d'Alencon. 

Sir  J.  COTTERELL,  Garnons.  Hen  i  .  I  (gr.  Mr. 
Fox),  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  12  varieties 
of  Pears,  having  good,  clean  fruits  of  President 
d'Osmonville,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  de  Jonghe, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  &c. ;  G.  II.  Hadfield, 
Esq.,  Moraston,  Ross  (gr.  Mr.  Rick),  who  fol- 
lowed, showed  almost  equally  good  fruits  of 
Glou  Morceau,  Durondeau.  Beurre'  Hardy. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  <.Vc. 

Eight  dishes  of  Pears. — The  best  fruits  in  this 
class  were  shown  by  Rev.  G.  H.  DEVONPORT ; 
2nd,  Mr.   Blashill. 

The  best  dish  of  Pears  in  the  show  was 
staged  by  Rev.  II.  Devonport,  the  variety 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  The  best  dessert  Apples 
were  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  staged  by  Messrs. 
Getting  C.  Newton,  and  the  best  culinary 
Apples,  Warner's  King,  staged  by  Mr.  Grinij- 
rod. 

Vegetables. 

Mr.  ].  Wilson,  Commercial  Street,  Hereford, 
offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of  10  dishes  of 
vegetables,  which  attracted  six  excellent 
collections.  The  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  Grind. 
rod,  who  had  Celery,  Parsnips,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Potatos,  selected  Carrots,  Beet. 
Onions,  &c. ;  -n:].  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to 
\\     C.  Kim:.  Kin:.'  G  'XJ  . 


Chrysanthem 

Twenty- four  Japanese  blooms. — A.  N.   Foi 
V.sq.,    Brockhampton    Court    (gr.    Mr.    II.    Par- 
rott),   was   the  leading   exhibitor   in   this   i 
He    had    good    blooms    of    F.    S.    Vallis,    Mrs. 
Bryant,   George  Lawrance,   Walter  Jinks,    God 
frey's  Pride,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  Duckham, 

1'welve  Japanese  blooms,   four  in  vases.- 
King's  Acre   Nursery  Co.  were  placed  1st    i 
this  class,  with  large,  highly-coloured  example, 
of  W.   R.    Church,    F.   S.    Vallis.   A.    C.    Doyle, 
and  Mrs.  J.   E.  Dunne. 

Groups. 
The  winning  group  has  already  been  referred 
to.     It  was  arranged  by  the  King's  Acre  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Hereford,  and  was  composed  of  splen- 
didly  grown   plants,    possessed   of   large,    to 
blooms,  the  colours  being  charmingly  blended. 


TORQUAY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8. — This  annual  Chrysanthennn, 
Show  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Bath 
Saloons,  Torquay,  on  the  above  date.  The  ex- 
hibition was  a  great  success,  entries  being  very 
numerous  and  the  exhibits  of  high  quality.  Un- 
fortunately, a  persistently  wet  day  prevented  a 
large  attendance.  Perhaps  the  finest  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  winter-flowering  Begonia 
Mrs.  Heal,  six  pots  of  which  took  the  1st  prize 
for  Mrs.  Wrey  in  the  class  for  Begonias.  These 
plants  were  between  18  inches  and  2  feet  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  were  covered  with  large 
deep-red  flowers,  being  excellent  specimens  cf 
culture.  The  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by 
Lady  Albertha  Lopes  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee, 
last  year's  winner;  Mr.  Dundee  Hooper  fol- 
lowed. Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  were 
admirably  shown,  Mrs.  Tottenham  gaining 
two  1st  prizes  with  well-grown  and  profusely- 
flowered  plants,  the  same  lady  also  won  the 
special  prize  for  six  vases  of  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  the  1st  prize  for  flowering  table 
plants.  In  the  open  class  for  36  Japanese 
blooms  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Rev.  T. 
Sheepshanks  for  a  fine  stand  in  which  Alger- 
non Davies,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunne,  Mme.  Carnot, 
W.  R.  Church,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  General  Hut- 
ton  were  particularly  good.  In  the  class  for  12 
Japanese  blooms  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  again 
sei  ured  the  1st  prize. 

Fruit  of  good  quality   was  staged. 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits. 
These  filled  three  sides  of  the  halJ,  and  made 
a  bright  setting  to  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
competitive  classes.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 
Exeter,  had  a  representative  collection  of  berry- 
beaiing  plants  and  autumnal  foliage.  A  collec- 
i  lor  Carnations,  large  blooms  of  Japa- 
nese Chrysanthemums,  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  Apples.  The  Devon  Rosary,  Torquay, 
showed  pot  Chrysanthemums,  many  greenhouse 
plants,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Pan- 
danus,  while  they  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Apples.  Messrs.  F.  C.  Smale  &  Son,  Tor- 
quay, exhibited  miscellaneous  flowering  plants  : 
Messrs.  Burridge  &  Sons.  Paignton,  flowering 
and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Allward  had  single 
Chrysanthemums  and  winter-flowering  Begonias 
interspersed  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 


CARDIFF   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7,  8. — The  20th  annual  show  held 
in  connection  with  the  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum 
Society  took  place  in  the  Park  Hall,  Cardiff, 
on  the  foregoing  dates.  Although  the  entries 
this  year  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  many- 
former  occasions,  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
shown  was  (notwithstanding  the  rather  unfavour- 
able weather  experienced  during  the  past  few 
weeks)  well  up  to  the  usual  high  standard. 
From  all  but  the  financial  standpoint,  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  great  success. 

Cur  Blooms. 
In  the  open  class,  Mr.  G.  \\.  Drake, 
nurseryman,  Cathays,  Cardiff,  won  the  1st  prize 
and  challenge  cup  "for  a  collection  of  eight  vases 
of  specimen  blooms  of  eight  distinct  varieties  of 
Japane-e  Chrysanthemums,  each  vase  contain- 
ing three  blooms  cf  one  variety.  The  vain  ti< 
— all  of  first-class  quality — were  :  Madame  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  President  Viger,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Reginald 
Vallis,   Chrysanthemiste,   Montigny,  and  Bessie 
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Godfrey.  As  this  is  the  third  time  the  present 
winner  has  secured  the  cup,  it  now  becomes 
his  own  property.  Mrs.  Williams,  Bryn  Glas, 
Newport  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff),  the  winner  of  the  cup 
last  year,   was  2nd. 

For  24  incurved  blooms  of  not  fewer  than  12 
varieties,  Mr.  Geo.  Drake  was  placed  first, 
some  of  his  best  blooms  being  Buttercup,  G.  W. 
Matthews,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Embleme  Poitevin, 
Nellie  S.  Threlfall,  and  VY.  Pascoe.  The  2nd 
prize  went  to  W.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Tow'nsend),  who  also  won  the  1st  prize 
for  a  collection  of  12  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
of  Japanese,  among  which  were  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Chrysanthemiste 
Montigny,  and  Mr.   H.  Pitt. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  A.  T.  Stephens,  Esq., 
Sully  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Graham),  was  the  winner  of 
the  1st  prize  and  a  silver  cup  for  a  collection 
of  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18 
varieties.  Some  of  the  most  striking  varieties 
were  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  W.  A.  Etherington, 
Mis  G.  Mileham,  and  Madame  Rivol.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Cardiff  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Farmer;,    was   2nd. 

The. Marquis  of  Bute  was  placed  1st  for  the 
best  stand  of  12  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  six  varieties.  A  silver  medal  was  also 
awarded  to  this  exhibit  as  being  the  best  in  its 

F.  Primavasie,  Esq.,  Cardiff  (gr.  Mr.  Webber), 
secured  the  1st -place  for  12  blooms  (any  kind) 
in  four  varieties,  three  of  each,  President  Viger, 
1.  S.  Yallis,  Mad.  P.  Radaelli,  were  three  of  the 
best.  Miss  Talbot,  Margam  (gr.  Mr.  Milner), 
was  placed  2nd  in  this  ciass,  but  won  the  1st 
prize  for  six  vases  of  cut  bloom  in  six  distinct 
varieties.- 

Plants. 

More  groups  w<  st  ig(  '1  this  year  than  usual. 
Unfortunately,  either  the  Chrysanthemum  plant 
as  now  grown  does  not  lend  itself  to  rrtistic 
grouping,  or  gardeners'  are  afraid  to  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  individual  blooms 
by  adopting  a  novel  mode  of  arrangement.  As 
a  consequence,  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  as 
shown  at  exhibitions,  are  nothing  other  than 
uniform  outlines  faced  with  blooms,  all  the 
groups  having  the  appearance  of  having  been 
cast  in  one  common  mould.  Even  where  choice 
foliage  plants  are  introduced,  the  groups  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  too  massive  and  uniform  in 
character.  The  groups  on  the  present  occasion 
were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Williams,  nurseryman,  Cardiff,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  and  a  silver  cup  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants, 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  60  feet  square. 
This  competition  was  open  to  all  comers,  but 
the  above  was  the  only  entry.  Eulalias,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  and  different  varieties  of  Crotons 
were  the  foliage  plants  used  to  lighten  up  the 
group. 

The  principal  prize-winners  for  specimen  bush 
plants     (Chrysanthemums)     were     Messrs.     W. 
Treseder,   FV  Cartright,  G.   Nurse,  and  Dr. 
Wallace,   all  of  Cardiff. 
Fruit. 

The  Apples  and  Pears  were  exceedingly  good, 
the  effects  ot  the  fine  summer  being  evident  in 
the  highly-coloured  fruits. 

11.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  was  1st  for  a 
collection  of  dessert  fruit,  distinct.  These  were 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Pippin 
Apples,  Pitmaslon  Duchess  Pear,  Taunton  Hero 
Melon,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Theo.  Thomas,  Aberdare. 

For  a  collection  of  culinary  Apples,  six  dishes 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  J.  HuCKEY,  Jetton,  received 
the  1st  prize. 

Sir  J.  Gunn,  Cardiff  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dobbs),  won 
the  1st  prize  and  a  silver  cup  for  a  collection  of 
fruit,  consisting  of  four  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples,  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  two  dishes 
dessert  Pears,  and  two  dishes  of  culinary  Pears. 
The  dessert  Apples  shown  were  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  The  culinary  sorts  were 
Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's 
King,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  The  dessert 
Pears  were  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 
Mr.  W    Treseder,  nurseryman,  Cardiff,  car- 
ried of!    ieveral  1st  prizes  for  bouquets,  sprays, 
wreaths,  &c,  and  he  was  also  awarded  a  silver 
medal     for     a   .  rcmarkablv     fine    collection    of 


Dahlias.  Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  fine  display  of 
Orchids,  and  Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  received  a 
similar  award  for  a  choice  collection  of  hardy 
fruit. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  voted  to  Messrs. 
Ci.ibrax  ii  Son  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  to  the  Hereford  Grading  Company  for 
an  exhibit  of  fruit,  graded  and  packed  in  boxes 
ready  for  sending  by  rail ;  and  to  Messrs.  S. 
Treseder  iV-  Sox,  nurserymen,  Cardiff,  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Tea  Roses  grown  in  the 
open.  

PUTNEY    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7,  8. — This  society  brought  to- 
gether a  very  attractive  exhibition  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Wandsworth,  on  the  above  dates.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  enthu- 
siastic, of  the  suburban  societies,  the  recent 
display  being  the  twenty-ninth  annual  show  it 
has  held  in  the  district. 

The  exhibition  under  notice  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  magnificent  group  of  choice  foliage 
plants  and  Orchids  in  flower  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  group 
was  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  same  firm 
two  days  earlier  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  and  contained  the  same 
handsome  plant  of  Coccoloba  pubescens,  and 
prettv  specimens  of  Codiaeum,  &c.  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears ;  Mr.  Robert  Neal,  Trinity  Road, 
Wandsworth,  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ; 
and  other  honorary  exhibits  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Pollock,  Florist,  Wandsworth  ;  Messrs. 
loi  I  ham  &  Co.,  Wandsworth  (Palms,  12  feet 
high);  and    Messrs.   Mahooii  &  Soxs,   Putney. 

In  the  competitive  classes  there  was  great  in- 
terest in  that  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums shown  in  pots  on  a  space  of  10  feet  by 
5  feet.  The  1st  prize  exhibit  from  Mr.  R.  Brad- 
ford (gr.  to  E.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Roehampton) 
was  of  the  usual  semi-circular,  banked  style, 
but,  apart  from  its  formality,  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  it  included  deserved  the  highest  praise. 
A  smaller  class  of  the  same  type  was  reserved 
for  amateurs  not  employing  a  regular  gardener, 
and  in  this  competition  a  very  creditable  ex- 
hibit gained  the  1st  prize  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Yar- 
ham,  62,  Mexfield  Road,  Wandsworth.  Mr.  J. 
Prentice  (gr.  to  J.  D.  Charrington,  Esq.,  Roe- 
hampton- had  the  best  group  cf  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  the  best  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
of  Incurved  varieties.  The  best  Japanese 
blooms  were  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  (gr.  to 
Madame  Stuart,  The  Convent,  Roehampton), 
his  exhibits  in  the  classes  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms  shown  on  boards,  of  12  cut  blooms,  also 
on  boards,  and  eight  vases,  each  containing 
three  blooms  of  a  distinct  variety,  being  par- 
ticularly  noticeable. 

The  best  exhibits  of  single  flowers  were  made 
by  Mr.  D.  Anderson  (gr.  to  the  Dowager  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore,  Wimbledon  Park),  who  won 
most  of  the  prizes  for  Chrysanthemum  plants 
shown  as  specimens.  Of  "  single-handed  "  gar- 
deners who  showed  Chrysanthemums,  the  most 
successful  was  Mr.  J.  Dark  (gr.  to  Jas.  Hooker, 
Esq.,   Putney). 

The  President,  Sir  J.  W.  Lancaster,  Putney 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  F.  H.  Goddard),  showed  admir- 
able "table"  plants;  and  Begonias  were  ex- 
hibited well  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Barnett  (gr.  to  P. 
Mortimer,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  Park). 

There  were  also  very  attractive  exhibits  of 
berried  plants,  bouquets,  &c,  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  and  vegetables,  making  altogether,  as 
we  have  observed  already,  a  very  pretty  exhi- 
bition. The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod, 
and  the  acting  secretary  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  53, 
Medfield  Street,   Roehampton. 

COLCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
AND    FRUIT. 

November  8. — The  autumn  show  of  this 
society  was  held  on  this  date,  when  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  floral  decorations  were  seen.  The  Chrysan- 
themums were  equal  to  any  seen  at  the  society's 
shows  of  past  years,  and  for  a  large  group  of 
these  plants  with  foliage  plants  intermixed,  and 
Ferns,  Major-General  LARPENT,  of  London  (gr. 
Mr.   J.   Claydon)   was  an  easy  1st  prize  winner 


with  a  splendid  group.  A  class  was  also  pro- 
vided for  a  smaller  group,  and  the  prizes  for 
these  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  B.  Beard, 
W.  Legget,  and  Major  Kemble  in  the  order 
named. 

Major-General  Larpent  had  the  best  twelve 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  best  six,  the 
best  Japanese,  and  the  best  plant  of  an  Incurved 
variety. 

( 'itt  blooms. — The  important  class  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese  blooms  saw  C.  S.  Montefiore, 
Esq.,  Stisted  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Rogers),  to  the 
fore  with  splendid  flowers  that  possessed  great 
depth,  and  were  richly  coloured.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor was  also  1st  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms. 

W.  E.  Eyres,  Esq.,  Braintree  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Doidge),    staged   the    best    stand   of   Incurveds. 

General  Larpent  had  the  best  Pompons  in 
bunches,  and  also  the  best  single  varieties. 

The  Mayor  of  Colchester  offered  prizes  for  six 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums.  Nearly  two  dozen 
competitors  were  seen,  C.  S.  Montefiore,  Esq., 
winning,  followed  by  Mr.   Stephenson. 

Fruit  occupied  much  space,  and  the  hardy 
fruit  was  excellent.  Mr.  Montefiore  was  1st  for 
black  Grapes.  Rev.  R.  Chilton  had  the  best 
six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  the  same  ex- 
hibitor had  the  best   six  dishes  of  Pears. 

Vegetables  formed  a  special  feature  of  the 
show,  and  the  collections  occupied  much  space, 
and  were  remarkable  for  their  good  quality. 

STIRLING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  9. — On  these  dates,  the  17th 
annual  show  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Stir- 
ling. Compared  with  former  years,  the  entries 
were  limited  in  number ;  this,  however,  was 
compensated  for  by  the  good  quality  and  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  to  hand. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  blooms  was  that  for 
eight  vases,  with  three  blooms  in  each  in  eight 
varieties.  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane, 
secured  'he  premier  award  (Hon.  President's 
f'upi  with  clean,  well-finished  blooms  of  good 
size,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Reginald  Vallis,  Alger- 
non Davies,  and  Miss  Oliver  Miller  being  most 
prominent  in  a  capital  lot. 

The  Corporation  Cup  for  four  vases,  three 
blooms  in  each,  was  wen  by  Mr.  T.  Baird, 
Alio:,. 

While  specimen  plants  of  Japanese  varieties 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  the  6-inch 
pot  plants  were  again  a  feature  of  the  show. 
Pompons  were  good,  and  "  singles  "  better  than 
any  ever  seen  at  a  previous  exhibition. 

The  usual  entry  was  made  of  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Primula  sinensis,  P.  obconica,  Begonia, 
i.loire  de  Lorraine,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Ferns  and  foliage  plants. 

Excellent  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Lunt  and 
Mr.  ].  Waldie,  Dollarbeg ;  magnificent  Pears 
Irom  Mr.  Ritchie,  Polmaise  ;  and  Apples  from 
Mr.  Boswei.L,  Stirling.  Good  examples  were 
seen  of  Apples  (dessert),  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Kibston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ochiltree, 
a  local  variety.  Culinary:  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle, 
and  Bismarck. 

Vegetables  were  a  meritorious  display,  Messrs. 
J.  Waldie,  J.  Ogilvie,  M.  Carrighan,  and 
Boswell  showing  well-grown  produce. 

Honorary  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  &  Sons,  John  Craig,  Mrs.  Tasker,  Stir- 
ling, a  vase  filled  with  27  varieties  of  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums,  and  an  exhibit  of  Carrots 
from  A.  Robertson,  Gorgunnock. 


DEVON  &  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  9. — The  24th  exhibition  of  this 
society,  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter, 
on  this  date,  was  one  of  the  best  for  many 
years  past.  The  exhibits  were  principally 
Chrysanthemums  and  fruits,  the  competition  in 
many  of  the  fruit  classes  being  very  keen.  In 
Chrysanthemums  some  remarkably  fine  blooms 
were  shown  in  the  amateurs'  classes. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
relieved  with  foliage  plants,  W.  Brock,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Rowland)  was  the  only  exhibitor 
and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  best 
table  decorated  with  Chrysanthemums,  with  any 
kind  of  foliage  added,  was  shown  by  Miss 
Kingdon,  of  Taddyforde.  Cyclamen,  Poin- 
settias,  Violets,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Mark  Farrant  in  a 
class  for  plants  in  pots. 
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Thirty  Japanese  blooms,  in  ten  distinct  varie- 
ties.— H.  TOWNSEND,  Esq.,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr. 
1'hillips)  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  fine  lot 
of  blooms,  the  best  being  Margaret  de  Mans, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Alice  Byron,  and  Godfrey's 
Pride.     2nd,  Mr.  W.  Brock. 

A  collection  of  cut  blooms. — A  class  was  pro- 
vided for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  the 
various  sections  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  ex- 
amples to  include  not  fewer  than  six  out  of  the 
ten  enumerated  in  the  N.C.S.  catalogue.  Two 
competitors  staged,  the  judges  awarding  the  1st 
prize  to  Mr.  W.  Brock,  and  the  2nd  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  CoLLlNGWOOD,  Exeter.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  these  awards  should  have  been 
reversed. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not 
than  eighteen  distinct  varieties. — Rev.  T.  SHEEP- 
SHANKS, Chudleigh  (gr.  Mr.  Dunkley),  won  the 
premier  place  with  a  splendid  lot  of  flowers,  in- 
cluding a  specimen  of  Madame  Carnot,  to  which 
was  awarded  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show.  To  this  exhibit  was  also  awarded 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  staged  by  a 
professional  gardener. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  and  not  fewer  than 
twelve  distinct  varieties  in  the  collection. — These 
had  to  be  shown  in  vases,  three  blooms  in  a 
vase.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  J.  Quick,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Perret),  and  he  was  followed  by 
Col.  Gundry,  Broadhembury  (gr.  Mr.  Shackle- 
ton).  Here,  again,  a  frequently  expressed  opin- 
ion was  that  the  awards  should  have  been  trans- 
posed. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — First 
honours  in  this  class  were  taken  by  Mr.  YV. 
Nix,  an  amateur,  whose  exhibit  was  also 
awarded  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
certificate  for  general  excellence. 

Mr.  J.  R.  GuLSON  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
a  white  variety  (Mrs.  J.  Lewis)  ;  Mr.  J.  Quick, 
the  best  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  variety  (F.  S. 
Vallis).  Mr.  Gulson  was  also  1st  for  six  blooms 
of  any  other  colour  than  white  or  yellow. 

Mr.  C.  M.  CoiXINGWOOD  was  1st  fur  six  In- 
curved blooms;  Mr.  ('.  Ham,  Exeter,  who  was 
2nd,  was  awarded  a  medal  for  the  best  In- 
curved  bloom   in   the    show. 

Fruit  Classes. 

Sir  Dudley  Duckworth  King,  Wear  House 
(gr.  Mr.  S.  Baker),  had  the  be  i  Grapes,  his  varie- 
ties being  Gros  Colmar  and  Black  Alicante. 

Competition  was  exceedingly  keen  in  a 
class  for  24  Apples — 12  dessert  and  12  culinary 
varieties.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  B.  H. 
Hill,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Lock).  2nd,  Sir  John 
Ferguson  Davie,  Creedy  Park  (gr.  Mr.  Seward), 
whose  exhibit  was  little  inferior  to  the  1st  prize 
collection.  Mr.  J.  F.  G.  BANNATYNE,  Haldon 
House  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Ellicott)  was  1st  for  six 
varieties  of  dessert  kinds  ;  and  Mr.  BANNATYNE 
was  1st  for  six  varieties  of  culinary  Apples,  dis- 
tinct. In  both  the  foregoing  classes  there  were  10 
competitors.  The  single  dish  classes  were  also 
keenly   contested. 

air.  B.  H.  Hill,  Newcombes,  showed  the  best 
nine  dishes  of  Pears — six  dessert  and  three  culi- 
nary kinds.  The  1st  prize  for  a  single  spei  im 
Pear  of  any  variety  was  won  by  Mr.  Co  R.  I'. 
Pi-.KRIAM,  of  Exmouth,  with  an  enormous  fruit 
of  Beurre  Diel,  which  scaled  31  oz.  ! 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, and  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter; 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bnnyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth;  Mr.  W.  J.  Coombes,  Exeter;  M 
Jarman  iV  Co.,  Chard  ;  and  Messrs.  Sanders  & 
Biss,    Exeter.     A .  H. 

BIRMINGHAM  &  MIDLAND   COUNTIES 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.    FRUIT    AND 

HORTICULTURAL. 

November  13,  14,  15. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  this  well-established  and  progressive  society 
was  held  in  the  spacious  Bingley  Hall,  the 
biggest  in  Birmingham,  on  the  above  dates,  and 
was  a  pronounced  success,  showing  a  decided 
improvement  on  previous  exhibitions  of  the 
society,  particularly  so  over  that  held  a  year  ago. 

This  year's  schedule  has  been  revised.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  showing  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  tubes  on  boards  is  not  now  recognised 
by  this  society,  greater  prominence  and  en- 
couragement being  given  to  the  much  more 
effective  manner  of  displaying  the  blooms  in 
vases.     The  number  of  varieties  in  the  "vase" 


classes  has  been  reduced,  together  with  the 
number  of  flowers  in  each  vase,  which  are  now 
three  instead  of  five,  yet  notwithstanding  the 
smaller  number  of  flowers  required,  the  prize 
money  has  been  increased,  and,  judging  from 
the  greater  number  of  entries  (nearly  four  times 
more  than  those  recorded  last  year),  the  com- 
mittee has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Thus,  in  a  class  for  eight  varieties,  five  blooms 
of  each  variety,  the  first  prize  last  year  was 
£5  10s.,  but  this  has  been  raised  to  £6,  and  was 
offered  for  18  blooms  in  six  varieties. 

The  principal  new  class  was  one  for  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  arranged  with  cut  folio 
and  foliage  plants,  the  1st  prize  including  a 
silver  Challenge  Shield.  Four  competitors 
entered,  and  their  exhibits  all  differed  in  design, 
but  were  all  in  excellent  taste. 

The  schedule  was  divided  into  127  classes — 15 
more  than  last  year — and  comprised  classes  for 
groups  and  specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums, 
cut  flowers,  miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  exotic  and  hardy  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
for  which  a  sum  of  about  £50  was  offered. 
Some  of  the  foremost  vegetable  growers  in  the 
country  exhibit  at  Birmingham  each  November. 

This  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits,  and,  instead  of  unsightly 
subjects  meeting  the  visitor  immediately  on 
entering  the  hall,  choice  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  to  be  seen,  with  floral  device-, 
beyond.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  space  in 
the  body  of  the  hall  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  place  the  table  decorations — always  a  feature 
at  Birmingham — in  the  side  galleries. 

Apples  were  shown  in  great  quantity,  variety, 
and  excellent  condition. 

It  was  decided  to  give  5  per  cent,  of  the  tak- 
at   the   doors  to   the    Birmingham   General 
Hospital. 

Groups. 

In  the  principal  class,  for  a  group  of  Chi 
themuin  plants,  the  1st  prize  consisted  of  a 
silver  Challenge  Cup  and  £10.  The  best  group, 
in  which  quality  of  bloom,  variety,  and  general 
•  n  i  were  the  essential  points,  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  W.  Sanford  &  Co.,  Hall  Green,  Bir- 
mingham. The  plants  carried  heavy,  well-fin- 
ished blooms,  principally  of  Japanese  varieti 
and  the  exhibit  was  beautifully  arranged  with 
foliage  plants.  1  or  the  2nd  and  3rd  positions 
there  was  but  little  to  choose  between  the  groups 
staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Randall  &  Sons,  Hatfield 
Nursery,  Shirley,  and  Mr.  A.  Cryer  (gr.  to  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston). 
Both  exhibitors  adopted  the  same  style  of  ar- 
rangement, but  the  judges  gave  the  awards  in 
the  order  named. 

As  the  Cup  has  been  won  twiee  by  Messrs. 
Sanford  &  Co.,  it  now  becomes  their  property. 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  class  than  the  last- 
named,  Mr.  J.  Austin,  Sparkbrook,  beat  three 
competitors.  His  collection  consisted  largely  of 
Japanese  and  single-flowered  varieties,  artistic- 
ally arranged  with  bamboos,  grasses,  &c.  2nd, 
A  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Easom). 

Another  group  class  was  that  for  a  collection 
of  decorative  varieties  to  be  shown  as  grown. 
Me:  rs.  W.  Sanford  &  Co.,  Hall  Green,  car- 
ried off  the  leading  prize  of  £4  with  a  pleasing 
exhibit.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  II.  Herbert,  A< 
Green. 

Specimen  Plants. 

The  best  exhibits  of  six  large  flowering  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums  (Japanese  included)  ; 
the  best  six  Japanese  (dissimilar  varieties)  ;  the 
best  large  flowering  plant  (Japanese  excluded)  : 
and  one  of  a  Japanese  variety  were  staged  bv  1'. 
Martineau,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr. 
O.  Brasier)  ;  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer)  being  2nd  in  these 
classes,  but  he  was  first  in  the  class  for  three 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  distinct. 

Cur   Blooms. 

Great  interest  was  centred  in  the  new  class 
provided  for  cut  blooms  of  any  variety,  arranged 
on  floor  space  measuring  20  feet  by  12  feet.  Cut 
foliage  and  foliage  plants  were  admissible,  and 
no  restriction  was  made  as  to  vases  or  stands. 

Four  prizes  were  offered,  and  divided  as  fol- 
lows : — 1st,  £15  and  a  silver  Challenge  Shield, 
the  latter  to  be  held  bv  the  exhibitor  during  the 
ensuing  year;  2nd,  £10;  3rd,  £7  10s.  ;  4th,  £5. 

The  premier  award  was  gained  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  whose 
principal  flowers  were  displayed  on  large  tri- 
pods, that  varied  in  height  from  about  5  feet  6 


inches  to  7  feet  6  inches,  each  being  filled  with 
large,  shapely  blooms,  and  a  few  sprays  of 
autumn-tinted  foliage.  The  groundwork  con- 
sisted of  an  assortment  of  smaller  flowers  in 
ornamental  jars  and  vases  of  different  sizes,  the 
whole  being  relieved  with  Codiaeums,  Ferns,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sanford  &  Co.,  Hall  Green,  Birming- 
ham, were  placed  2nd  with  a  beautifully  ar- 
ranged collection  of  handsome  flowers,  the  next 
in  order  of  merit  being  Messrs.  Jas.  Randall  & 
Sons,  Shirley,  Birmingham. 

l~.ise  Classes. — Blooms  shown  in  vases  were 
unusually  numerous,  and  of  good  quality.  Some 
of  the  finest  blooms  in  these  classes  were  shown 
by  Lt.-Col.  Beech,  Coventry  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Brooks).  The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadzor, 
Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Crooks);  and  Mr.  R. 
Barnes,   Malvern. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms. — The  schedule  re- 
quired six  distinct  varieties  on  stems  18  inches 
in  length.  The  1st  prize  was  secured  by  Lt.-Col. 
Beech  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  who  had  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  the  varieties  Henry  Perkn  , 
Mrs  YV.  Knox,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Walter  Jinks,  Presi- 
dent Viger,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  the  last- 
named  being  one  of  the  best  flowers  in  the  show. 
2nd,  Sir  A.  Muntz,  M.P.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  I:. 
Blakeway),  with  a  very  fine  lot ;  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  1'iome. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms. — This  class  was  for 
four  dissimilar  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
variety.  The  1st  prize  fell  to  Lt.-Col.  Beech 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  who  was  also  1st  for 
two  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each, 
M.  Firth,  Esq.,  Leicester  (gr.  Mr.  I'".  J.  Clark  , 
being  2nd  in  the  former,  and  the  Dowager  Lad  f 
Hindlip,  Hadzor,  Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Crooks  , 
2nd  in  the  latter  class. 

Pink  variety. — The  best  vase  of  ;  any  pink- 
coloured  variety  came  from  the  last-named  ex- 
hibitor, who  had  lovely  examples  of  Olive 
Miller ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  with 
handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.   Barkley. 

-le  flowers. — Mr.  R.  Barnes,  Malvern, 
staged  four  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
and  well  deserved  the  first  award.  He  was  alsc 
placed  1st  for  the  best  half-dozen  decorative 
varieties. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

The  best  four  Incurved  flowers  came  from  A. 
James,  Esq.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Chandler).  T. 
YV.  Picgoti,  Esq.,  Moseley  (gr.  Mr.  R.  ljullock), 
also  had  four  varieties,  and  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing all  competitors  resident  within  four  miles  of 
the  centre  of  Birmingham. 

A  great  many  prizes  were  also  awarded  to 
local  exhibitors. 


Reports  of  Societies  continued  on  p.   xiv. 


Obttuarji* 


THE    LATE    ROBERT    P1NCE    GLENDINNING. 

Robert  Pince  Glendinning. — By  the  death, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Merion  Road, 
Wimbledon,  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Glendinning,  there  has 
passed  away  a  worthy  horticulturist  who  was 
widely  known  and  greatly  respected  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  whose  death,  which  termi- 
nated a  long  period  of  intense  suffering,  will  be 
regretted  by  many  friends.  Mr.  Glendinning  came 
of  a  good  gardening  stock.  He  was  bofD  in  Exeter 
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on  November  22,  1810,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Glendinning,  who,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  nurseryman  of  some  repute 
at  Chiswick,  and  who,  singular  to  relate,  also  died 
on  November  y.  Leaving  Chiswick  some  35  years 
ago,  Mr.  Glendinning  went  for  a  period  to  the 
then  great  Edinburgh  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Lawson  &  Sons,  and  afterwards  was  for  several 
years  with  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at 
Holioway.  Subsequently  he  went  as  manager  to 
the  West  Coates  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Downie  & 
Laird,  and  next  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons, 
Limited,  and  eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  returned  to  Holioway  as 
general  manager,  a  position  from  which  he  retired 
several  years  ago.  A  man  of  tall  stature  and 
commanding  presence,  combined  with  a  kindly, 
gentle  nature  and  unfailing  courtesy,  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning was  "  always  a  gentleman,"  and  enjoyed 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Directory  of  French  Gardeners. — On  p.  332 
a  correspondent  asked  for  French  and  German 
Directories.  There  are:  Annuaire  Beige  del' Horti- 
culture, Annuaire  General  Horticole,  Annuaire  Inter- 
national d' Horticulture,  by  Lehmann  :  1  German, 
2  Foreign  ;  Annuaire  des  primeuristcs  and  Almanack 
des  Jardinicrs,  aRy  of  w-hich  can  be  got  from  the 
Librairie  Horticole,  84  bis,  Rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris. 
C .  Harman  Payne.  [For  Germany  see  Thalacker's 
Adressbuch,  published  at  Leipzig — Gohlis. — Ed.] 

Truffles. — T.  Z.  would  be  glad  if  some  reader 
could  inform  him  of  an  instance  where  truffle 
cultivation  is  attempted  in  this  country,  and  where 
he  would  be  likely  to  obtain  spores  or  "stock" 
in  any  torn  for  planting. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


13  "<hs:  Anxious  Inquirer.  The  first  you  mention 
is  out  of  date  though  still  useful  for  reference. 
The  second  and  third  are  more  valuable,  but 
you  must  ask  a  second-hand  bookseller  to  tell 
you  their  market  value.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Cabbage-leaf  Disease.:  F.  G.  B.  Your  Cab- 
bage-leaves are  badly  infested  with  Sphaerella 
brassicucola,  associated  with  which  is  a  little  of 
the  Black  mould,  Alternaria  Brassicae.  It  is 
not  uncommon  (see  Dr.  Cooke's  Fungoid  Pests  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  p.  82)  upon  Cabbage-leaves, 
but  it  is  seldom  so  bad  a  pest  as  in  the  specimens 
you  send.  You  state  that  the  disease  has 
appeared,  from  year  to  year.  Evidently  dead 
leaves  on  the  ground  in  previous  years  have 
filled  the  soil  with  spores  which  germinate  in 
the  spring  and  infest  the  young  plants.  All 
diseased  leaves  should  be  collected  and  burned, 
the  soil  disinfected,  and  no  Cabbages  or  Cauli- 
flowers should  be  planted  on  the  same  site  for 
two  or  three  years.  You  must  use  strong  mea- 
sures to  clear  the  soil  of  the  fungus  spores 
before  you  can  hope  to  grow  healthy  plants  in 
the  same  ground  again.  Healthy  plants  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden  should  be  syringed  with 
lungicide,  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  them. 

Carnations  Diseased:  A.  II.  H.  'Ihe  plants 
are  badHy  affected  with  the  Carnation  disease, 
caused  by  a  fungus — Helminthosponum.  Your 
better  plan  will  be  to  burn  the  diseased  stock, 
and  to  afterwards  thoroughly  clear  the  house  in 
which  they  have  been  grown  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  and  warm  water.  Spraying 
with  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  is  said 
to  arrest  .the  spread  ot  the  fungus,  but  it  blackens 
the  paint. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus:  II.  C.  L.  The  appear- 
ances are  consistent  with  too  much  moisture 
from  drip  or  some  other  cause.  We  find  neither 
fungus  nor  insect.     See  p.  332  last  week. 

i  "itek  Sulphate:  J.  McC.  If  you  are  likely  to 
use  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  liquid  as  a 
"  wash,"  it  will  be  safer  to  cover  the  Box  edging 
beforehand. 

Gardeners  in  Bothy:  S.J.  M.  We  believe  that 
it  is  only  the  head  gardener  who  is  considered 
by  law  to  be  a  domestic  servant .  The  employer 
is  not  bound  to  pay  the  docior's  bill  lor  attending 
a  servant,  unless  the  doctor  was  summoned  at 
the  employer's  instance. 

.  on    Saxifuaga   umbrosa  :  S.  S.  //.     The 
grubs  are  weevils.     Trap  them   with  pieces  of 


Carrots,  Potatos,  Turnips,  or  such-like  vege- 
tables. Next  spring,  plant  the  Saxifrage  (London 
Pride)  in  a  fresh  site. 

Insects  on  Epidendrums:  T.  C,  Norwood.  The 
specimens,  all  of  which  are  imperfect,  appear  to 
be  young  Porcellis  scaber,  probably  the  com- 
monest English  wood-louse. 

Irises:  B.  L.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  failure 
being  brought  about  through  the  early  planting 
of  such  bulbous  Irises  as  those  named  in  your 
letter,  and  the  end  of  September  is  a  good  time 
for  such  an  operation.  There  is  danger,  how- 
ever, in  planting  these  species  insufficiently 
deep.  If  the  bulbs  are  4-  inches  deep  they  will 
not  take  much  harm,  and  if  not  so  deep  as  this 
a  covering  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  will  meet  the 
case,  or  light  soil  even,  as  the  growth  will  spear 
through  quite  well.  We  have  passed  through  a 
summer  and  early  autumn  of  exceptional  heat, 
and  the  warm  condition  of  the  soil,  coupled  with 
almost  continuous  sun-heat  till  quite  recently, 
have  caused  not  a  few  freshly  planted  subjects 
to  start  very  promptly  into  growth.  You  can- 
not have  anything  better  than  quite  dry  silver- 
sand  for  storing  the  bulbs  of  Iris  Tingitana  in 
after  lifting.  Place  a  layer  of  sand  in  a  shallow 
box,  then  the  bulbs,  and  add  a  further  layer  of 
sand.  Place  the  box  on  a  shelf  in  a  well-venti- 
lated outhouse  or  shed,  or  a  greenhouse  will  do 
quite  well.  We  have  kept  the  bulbs  quite  well 
in  a  flower  pot  placed  in  such  conditions.  This 
species  makes  much  of  its  growth  during  the 
early  autumn,  therefore  early  planting  is  desir- 
able, selecting  a  warm  and  favoured  position  in 
which  to  insert  the  bulbs  5  inchesdeep,  employ- 
ing much  sand  about  the  bulbs  and  in  the  soil 
around  them. 

Landscape  Gardener  :  /.  E.  H.  Providing  you 
have  an  aptitude  for  landscape  gardening,  you 
will  do  well  to  commence  by  seeking  employ- 
ment where  you  may  partake  in  some  such 
work  as  the  alteration  and  laying-out  of  grounds. 
Afterwards  you  might  enter  some  nursery,  most 
nurseries  having  a  landscape  department.  This 
would,  in  a  measure,  fit  you  for  the  service  ol 
some  firm  who  make  landscape  gardening  .i 
speciality.  You  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
geometry;  other  branches  of  art  will  also  be 
of  service.  You  should  study  mensuration  ;  also 
land  surveying,  levelling,  &c,  of  which  you 
would  probably  get  an  insight  in  your  practical 
work.  Plan  drawing  and  reading,  are  also  im- 
portant qualifications  in  the  profession.  You 
will  need  a  knowledge  of  many  and  varied  sub- 
jects to  fit  you  for  the  work  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, all  of  which  will  never  make  you  a  master 
of  the  craft  unless  you  possess  a  taste  and  an 
inclination  for  this  branch  of  gardening.  "  Land- 
scape gardeners  are  not  made,  they  are  born." 

Mango  :  /.  S.  Obtain  Mr.  Woodrow's  book  on 
"  The  Mango,"  which  treats  of  the  culture  and 
varieties  ot  this  tropical  fruit.  Price,  Is.,  from 
our  publishing  department. 

May-Flowering  Tulips  :  Select.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  varieties  with  their  colours,  suitable 
for  planting  in  an  open  border  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  flowers  for  cutting. — Bouton  d'Or 
(rich  gold),  Bronze  King,  Caledonia  (orange- 
scarlet),  Coronation-Scarlet  (vermilion-scarlet), 
flava  (lemon-yellow),  fulgens  (vermilion-crimson), 
Gesneriana  spatulata  (rich  crimson-scarlet), 
Inglescombe  Pink,  Inglescombe Scarlet,  Lamer- 
veille  (salmon-rose),  macrospila (crimson-scarlet, 
fragrant),  The  Fawn  (rosy-fawn),  Mauriana  (scar- 
let and  gold),  Picotee  (white),  Dream  (soft  helio- 
trope to  grey),  General  Kohler  (deep  crimson), 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (blackish  maroon),  Mrs. 
Krelage  (soft  rose),  Nora  Ware  (silver  lilac), 
White  Queen,  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  (heliotrope), 
and  Professor  Rauwenboff  (cherry-rose  with 
white  base). 

Mushrooms  :  E.  F.  C.  The  two  large  Agarics  are 
the  Wood  Mushroom,  Agaricus  sylvaticus,  and 
they  may  be  eaten,  but  they  are  not  equal  in 
quality  to  some  other  species.  On  the  Continent 
they  are  mostly  regarded  as  doubtful.  The 
small  specimens  are  the  Fairy  Ring  Champignon 
Marasmius  oreades.  The  other  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  Flammula,  but  it  was  in  too  bad  a  con- 
dition when  received  to  properly  determine  its 
name. 

Myrtle:  Constant  Reader.  We  think  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  removing  the  plant  at  the 
present  time,  providing  the  operation  is  per- 
formed carefully,  and  after  the  roots  have  been 
well  soaked  with  water.  Keep  as  much  soil  to 
the  roots  as  possible. 


Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.— We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondent?, 
not  ansivered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  follozviug  numbers. 
Zola.  Apples :  1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  Reinette 
du  Caux  (Syn.  Dutch  Mignonne) ;  3,  American 
Mother.  Pears:  1,  Holmer ;  2,  Bon  Chretien 
Fondant ;  3,  Knight's  Monarch. — T.  II.  B.  1, 
American  Mother ;  2,  Old  Gilliflower  (not  Cor- 
nish) ;  3,  Rymer ;  4,  The  Queen  ;  6  and  7  are 
both  Beurre  Diel.  One  is  better  grown  and 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  other,  which  accounts 
for  their  difference  in  appearance. — •/.  M.  L. 
Swan's  Egg,  1  and  2,  rotten;  3,  Royal 
Somerset  ;  4,  Lemon  Reinette. 

Names  of  Plants:  E.  A.  H.  1,  Cupressus 
pisifera,  var.  filifera ;  2,  Arbutus  Unedo;  3, 
Cotoneaster  Simonsi ;  4,  Andromeda  floribunda. 
— M.M.  Cotoneasteraffinis. — J.  IV.  Rhodotypos 
kerrioides,  Japan. — Cambria.  1,  Diervilla  rosea  ; 
2  and  3,  both  forms  of  Veronica  cupressoides 
(see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  7,  1888, 
p.  20). — L.  II.  Aster  ericoides  (type). —  Routii 
Park.    1,  Cupressus torulosa;  2,  Crepis  sibirica. — 

F.  L.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  red-wood  of 
California. — F.  C.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Ivies;  send  them  to  some 
grower  who  has  a  collection. — T.  E,  1,  Prome- 
naea  stapelioides  ;  2,  Aspasia  lunata  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  crinitum. — /.  S.  1,  Pteriscretica  albo- 
lineata  ;  2,  Adiantum  affine,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  cristata ;  5,  Pteris 
tremula;  G,  Pteris  longifolia. — J.  T.  1,  Anthu- 
rium  Andreanumatrosanguineum  ;  2,  Anthurium 
Andreanum    delicatum  ;    3,   Vanda    tricolor. — 

G.  IV.  S.  Abies  Pinsapo,  Spanish  Silver  Fir. 
Thuya  doi.aerata  :  Cambria.     It  is  somewhat  late 

to  insert  cuttings  of  Conifers  in  November,  as  it 
is  better  for  these  to  become  well  callused  be- 
fore winter.  However,  with  suitable  provision, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cold  frame  and  some  good 
porous  soil,  you  will  meet  with  a  certain  amount 
of  success  even  at  this  late  season.  Be  careful 
to  prevent  any  excess  of  moisture  in  the  frame, 
and  ventilate  in  the  morning  to  allow  the  excess 
of  atmospheric  moisture  to  escape.  You  would 
meet  with  greater  success  if  a  little  bottom  heat 
were  provided  in  the  frame.  An  article  on  the 
propagation  of  plants,  including  Conifers,  is 
unavoidably  crowded  out  this  week. 

To  Keep  Walnuts:  A.  S.  Why  not  treat  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  in  respect  to 
Filberts.  Make  a  layer  of  nuts  and  then  place 
over  them  a  layer  of  salt,  repeating  the  process 
as  often  as  necessary.  The  salt  will  prevent  any 
mould,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  nuts  in  an 
agreeably  moist  condition. 

Vine  Leaves  with  Extra  Colour:  G.  C,  Ban- 
gor. The  attractive  colour  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  disease,  but  the  unusual  weather 
during  October  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Probably  the  soil  contains  an  unusual 
amount  of  potash. 

Worms  in  Lawns  :  R.  A.  F.  (1)  Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  (poison)  in  15  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  apply  it  over  the  lawn,  and 
when  the  worms  come  to  the  surface  sweep 
them  up.  If  fowls  eat  them  they  will  be 
poisoned.  (2)  If  you  mix  a  peck  of  freshly-made 
quicklime  in  40  gallons  of  water,  allowing  it  to 
stand  until  clear,  and  then  apply  the  liquid  from 
a  rose  watering-pot,  it  will  serve  to  bring  the 
worms  to  the  surface.  (3)  You  can  obtain  from 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92, 
Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  a  preparation 
which  is  known  as  "Chinese  Worm  Soap," 
which  we  have  proved  to  be  very  valuable  for 
the  purpose,  and  easy  of  application. 

Communications  Rf.ceived.— H.  J.  V.— W.  E.  G.— W.  W. 
— J.O'B.— W.  G.  S.— C.  F.  B.,Cuba— W.,  Mallow— J.  S.— 
W.  B.— H.  F.,  Geneva.— F.  B.  (thanks  for  One  Shilling. 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
Box,— Geo.  Hutt.— G.  B—  W.  R.  C.  (Kindly  say  when  you 
sent  up  the  photograph  of  the  pot  Vines)— C.  &  Son— 1 . 
H.  B.— J.  Mc.— C.  P.— A.  H.— Ponica-T.  W.  C— F.  !■• 
— K.  P.— W.  C— J.  W.— P.  D.  W.— Lanarth— T.  S.— F.  T. 
—J.  T.— J.  F.— A.  H.— N.  Y— R.  P.  B.— A.  T.-K.  J.— 
A.  E.  W.-M.  E,  M.— L.  C.  W.-W.  H.-G.  11. 
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THE    LONGEVITY   OF   SEEDS. 

THIS  is  an  interesting  and  much  discussed 
subject.  Certainly,  as  M.  Paul  Becquo- 
rel  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Comptes  Rendus,  the  longevity  of  seeds 
varies  not  merely  with  the  species  but  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
it  is  dependent  on  a  great  number  of  external 
and  internal  factors  to  which  the  seed  is 
subject,  and  according  to  how  and  where  it 
is  stored. 

The  temperature  and  hygrometric  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  light,  the  depth 
at  which  the  seed  is  buried  in  the  ground, 
bacteria,  and  the  degree  of  permeability 
of  the  teguments  of  the  seed,  the  nature 
of  its  nutritive  reserves,  and  its  degree  of  dry- 
ness, are  among  thi  causes  which  directly 
act  on  the  vitality  of  the  embryo.  Many  ob- 
servers have  studied  the  question  and  have 
dealt  with  isolated  cases,  but  the  only  general 
work,  and  that  containing  the  most  numerous 
and  exact  facts,  is  still  that  of  Alphonse  de 
Candolle.  In  1846  he  sowed  seeds  of  368 
species  which  he  had  himself  gathered  and 
kept  in  packets,  sheltered  from  damp  and 
light  for  fourteen  years.  He  found  that,  of 
these  368  species,  only  17  retained  their  ger- 
minating power,  and  these  but  feebly.  The 
species  belonged  to  three  families  :  Malvaceae 


five  out  of  ten,  Leguminpsae  nine  out  of  forty- 
five,  Labiatse  one  out  of  thirty*. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Costantin, 
"  professeur  de  culture  "  at  the  Museum,  and 
to  the  assistance  of  M.  Caille,  "  chef  du  ser- 
vice de  la  Graineterie,"  who  placed  at  M. 
Becquerel's  disposal  all  the  oldest  seeds  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  which  at  the  laboratory 
was  exactly  known,  he  was  able  to  can  \  on 
De  Candollc's  work. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  near!) 
550  species  belonging  to  30  of  the  must  im- 
portant families  of  Monocotyledons  and  Di- 
cotyledons, the  seeds  of  which  had  been 
gathered  from  25  to  135  years  previously.  The 
seeds  of  each  species,  usually  to  the  minimum 
number  of  ten,  were  carefully  soaked  in 
sterilised  water,  then  partly  decorticated  when 
their  coats  appeared  too  impermeable.  Thus 
prepared  they  were  placed  on  damp,  aseptic, 
moistened  cotton  wool,  in  a  vessel  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  was  kept  in  a 
stove  at  a  steady  temperature  of  aSdeg.  C.= 
83deg.  F.  Under  these  conditions  18  species 
out  of  the  thirty  of  Leguminosae  were  raised. 
In  the  genus  Nelumbium  three  species  ger- 
minated, viz.,  Nelumbium  codophyllum, 
ripened  in  1850;  N.  asperifolium,  ripened  in 
1858;  and  N.  speciosum,  ripened  in  1888. + 

Of  Malvaceae  fifteen  species  were  raised  : 
Lavatera,  pseudo-Olbia,  dating  from  1842, 
and  one  out  of  fourteen  species  of  Labiatae, 
viz.,  Stachys  nepetasfolia,  the  seeds  of  which 
had  been  stored  since   1829. 

Main  seeds  are  enumerated  which  did  not 
germinate  at  all. 

Certain  seeds  are  often  described  by  vari- 
ous observers  as  being  capable  of  preserving, 
when  in  the  soil,  their  faculty  of  germination 
for  many  years,  and  even  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  fact  of  their  sudden  appearance 
in  certain  Idealities  where  they  have  never 
before  been  seen,  after  changes  of  soil,  cut- 
ting down  woods,  or  the  drying  or  filling  up 
of  ponds,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  this  sup- 
position. 

Changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  surround- 
ings and  an  infinite  multitude  of  influences, 
such  as  transport  by  means  of  water,  wind, 
birds,  animals,  and  men,  offer  far  more  likely 
explanations  of  this  sudden  appearance  of 
certain  species.  And  this  seems  the  more 
likely  since  examination  of  old  seed  kept  in 
packets  protected  from  light,  water,  cold,  and 
fungus  moulds  (as  is  not  often  the  case  under 
natural  conditions)  shows  us  that,  owing  to 
the  extreme  permeability  of  their  skin,  the 
oxvdation  of  their  nutritive  reserves,  and  the 
disorganisation  of  the  embyro,  they  have  lost 
all  possibility  of  living. 

The  only  seeds  which  have  been  proved  to 
preserve  their  germinating  power  for  more 
than  So  years  are  those  of  Acacia  bicapsularis. 
Cytisus  biflorus,  and  Leueaena  leucocephala, 
which  are  protected  by  a  thick  skin  and  pos- 
sess reserves  little  subject  to  oxvdation. 

Experiments  made  with  an  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  1904,  p.  1.347, 
enabled  M.  Becquerel  to  ascertain  the  import- 
ant biological  fact  that  in  these  seeds  imper- 
meabilitv  "I  all  the  parts  of  the  skin  to 
the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  realised 
naturally  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  if  it  had 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle.  Sur  la  durde  relative  de  la  faculU  des 
games.    (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Serie  III.,  t.  vi.,  p.  383). 

t  M.  Y.  Poisson  caused  the  seeds  of  Nelumbium  Iuteum 
gathered  in  1848  to  germinate  in  1902. 


I"  en  induced  .artificially  by  drving  in  a 
vacuum  by  the  aid  of  caustic  baryta  and 
heat. J 

Consequently,  we  have  here  an  example  of 
lil"  remaining  dormant  for  more  than  80 
years,  all  gaseous  interchanges  between  these 
seeds  and  the  atmosphere  having  been  com- 
pletely interrupted. 

If  an  embryo  enclosed  within  a  coating 
hermetically  closed  has  respired,  it  must  have 
done  so  imperceptibly,  with  the  expenditure 
of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  gas  since,  at 
id  of  SO  long  a  time,  it  has  not  yet  used 
up  all  the  oxygen  that  it  must  have  contained 
inside  its  cells. § 


ROCK-GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  bage  /ve/J 
The  Kocky  Defile. 

Another  type  of  rock-garden  that  offers  man* 
advantages  to  the  cultivator,  but  which  cannot 
be  considered  an  aid  to  the  garden  landscape  is 
that  modelled  on  the  lines  of  a  rocky  defile  or 
mountain  entourage.  This  type  has  several  es- 
sential characteristics.  It  must  be  self-con- 
tained, lead  from  one  place  to  another,  or  de- 
scribe a  circuit,  and  its  walls  should  be  high 
enough  to  shut  out  such  parts  of  the  garden 
proper  as  would  clash  with  the  rocky  scenery 
it  exhibits. 

The  visitor  to  such  a  rockery  should  be  un- 
able to  see  anything  but  rocks,  rock-plants, 
soil  and  the  pathway,  and  the  sky  above  him  as 
he  passes  through  it.  Such  trees  as  would  ap- 
pear above  the  rock  strata  must  not  be  domi- 
nant, but  of  the  nature  cf  scrub,  dwarf  and 
branch  forms  of  popular  Conifers,  &c. — the 
tallest  in  the  far  background  will  accentuate  the 
rift  or  defile  all  the  more  if  their  boles  are  not 
seen.  One  can  suggest  as  a  model  for  such 
a  rock-garden  some  rapid  stream  that  has  carved 
its  way  through  soft  rock  for  centuries — its 
course  varied  by  the  hardness  of  the  stone  in 
places — and  in  others  the  recesses  in  the  rock 
forming  low  and  shallow  caverns  will  suggest 
water  erosion.  Such  a  watercourse  becomes 
our  pathway — its  banks  our  rocky  defile,  with 
certain  modifications.  In  common  with  most 
garden  scenes,  a  change  of  vista  is  desirable  at 
every  turn,  hence  one  may  fittingly  trace  the 
course  of  our  rocky  defile  in  serpentine  form  so 
that  every  bend  gives  one  a  full  view  of  every 
plant  and  stone  placed  immediately  beyond  such 
a  bend. 

If  the  site  is  quite  flat,  and  possessed  of  no 
natural  undulations,  however  slight,  an  easy- 
way  of  varying  its  surface  presents  itself,  and, 
incidentally,  some  justification  for  the  existence 
of  stone  in  natural  strata  is  secured. 

Assuming  that  a  wide  cutting  of  any  length 
and  shape,  but  not  less  than  9  feet  deep, 
is  decided  upon,  one  should  not  begin 
excavating  at  either  end,  but  at  the 
centre,  digging  there  9  feet  from  the  top 
crust  and  wheeling  the  soil  to  form  low 
banks  at  both  ends,  working,  in  fact,  from  the 
natural  level  at  the  ends  to  a  9-foot  pit  at  the 
centre,  sloping  the  cutting  gradually  to  the 
centre.  The  soil  placed  on  either  bank  at  the 
ends  serves  two  purposes.  It  does  away  with 
the  need  of  steps — never  a  desirable  feature — 
and  it  allows  of  a  "  natural  "  stratum  of  stone 
being  formed  at  the  natural  level  of  the  soil, 
and  which  would  crop  up  from  beneath  the  soil 

J  In  experiments  on  the  skins  of  seeds  described  before  the 
Turin  Academy  of  Science  in  1905  Joseph  Gola  demon 
that,  in  nature,  seeds  with  impermeable  coats  which  do  not 
swell  even  in  water  are  extremely  frequent  in  Leguminosae 
and  Malvaceae. 

§  If  in  this  paper  no  mention  is  made  of  the  famous  cases  of 
the  longevity  of  seed  from  Caesar's  granaries,  Merovingian 
tombs,  and  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  is,  says  M.  Becquerel,  be- 
cause De  Candolle,  Decaisne,  and  more  recently  Gain ,  work- 
ing with  authentic  specimens,  have  shown  the  baseless  nature 
of  tliese  legends. 
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so  deposited.  The  low  banks  of  soil  at  the 
rockery  extremities  will  make  excellent  beds  for 
shrubs  and  low  trees,  that  will  hide  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rockery  with  the  garden  proper  and 
give  the  designer  much-needed  height  of  vegeta- 
tion at  each  entrance,  thus  preventing  any  pos- 
sibility of  his  rocky  formations  appearing  to  be 
where  one  never  finds  them  in  nature — above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  of  a  dead  level.  One 
can  suggest  that  no  rock  formation  should  be 
visible  from  outside,  that  every  stone  laid  should 
appear  to  be  part  of  a  natural  formation.  Big 
stones  placed  on  end  may  serve  as  milestones 
or  as  guides  to  traffic,  but  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  position  when  placed 
pile  upon  pile  at  the  entrances  to  rock  gardens 
as  a  kind  of  advertisement  of  similar  vagaries 
to  be  found  inside  the  portals  they  literally 
form.  The  shape  of  our  cutting  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  taste  or  circumstance;  it  may  be  a 
simple  defile  with  shelving  sides ;  it  may  be 
a  rift  with  precipitous  walls  in  places,  leading  to 
one  or  more  open  amphitheatres  of  rock-scenery, 
or  one  may  dig  recesses  into  the  banks,  and 
huge  bluffs  may  project  to  the  pathway  itself ; 
it  may  have  a  bog  bed  at  its  centre,  or  recessed 
into  its  banks  ;  it  may  have  a  waterfall  or  drip- 
pool,  but  there  should  be  some  observance  of 
natural  laws  in  providing  such  features.  One 
never  sees  a  waterfall  coursing  over  a  moun- 
tain's summit,  and  yet  one  has  seen  a  waterfall 
coursing  over  the  highest  boulder  in  a  rockery, 
the  only  source  of  which  could  have  been  a 
brick  wall  20  yards  distant ! 

Wherever  there  is  a  bluff  projecting  to  the 
rockery  pathway  there  must  be  a  recessed  rock 
bed  on  the  opposite  side  to  match  it  in  essen- 
tial features,  and  wherever  there  is  a  bog  bed 
let  it  be  where  a  bog  should  be,  lower  than  the 
pathway  itself,  and  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
rockery.  I  have  already  considered  the  entrance 
to  a  rockery  should  be  of  tree  and  shrub  and 
not  of  boulders,  and  will  now  describe  the  rocky 
defile 

AS    IT    SHOULD    APPEAR, 

instead  of  attempting  to  build  it  with  a  pen. 

Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  low  mounds 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  dwarf  char- 
acter, and  no  suggestion  of  a  rock  garden  is  ap- 
parent till  these  are  left  behind.  The  first 
rocky  formation  occurs  at  the  ground  level, 
just  projecting  from  the  banks  on  both  sides — a 
low,  trailing  series  of  boulders  only,  showing 
the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  formation ;  the 
farther  one  goes  down  the  defile  the  higher  the 
formation  rises,  till  at  the  centre  bold  massei 
of  stones  rose  9  or  10  feet  high,  big  rifts  in  the 
formations  occur  in  which  groups  of  dwarf 
Conifers,  Cotoneasters,  Rosas,  and  other  trail- 
ing plants  form  a  tangle,  the  trees  in  the  back- 
ground lending  an  impression  of  distance  to  the 
visFa.  All  around  one  are  rocks  in  natural 
strata,  poised  in  similar  form  to  those  described 
in  the  previous  chapter  on  the  out-crop  rockery  ; 
"  torrents "  of  soil  and  shale  covered  with 
plants  skirt  the  large  boulders,  smaller  stones 
out-crop  from  these  "  torrents  "  and  every  domi- 
nant rift  and  fissure  the  formation  shows  on  one 
side  has  its  counterpart  on  the  other.  No  sign 
of  the  garden  proper  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
9-foot  cutting  is  only  traceable  where  the  sides 
are  nearly  perpendicular  ;  the  sloping  and  ter- 
raced banks  receding  here  and  there  suggest 
twice  their  actual  height.  There  are  no  piles 
of  bare  stones  on  end,  every  stone  serves  a  pur- 
pose in  holding  up  soil  above  it,  and  throughout 
the  whole  design  there  is  uniformity  of  strati- 
fication, but  the  greatest  superficial  variety  of 
form.  There  are  rocky  cracks  for  every  Sem- 
pervivum,  a  fissure  in  which  to  root  and  a  face 
of  stone  to  cover  for  every  plant  that  delights  to 
drape  a  boulder,  spacious  chair-like  recesses 
above  and  below  the  eye  level  for  the  colony  of 
low-growing  herb  and  shrub  are  there.  No 
grand  boulders  dominate  the  scene  and  impress 
one  with  their  magnitude,  but  there  are  giant 
bluffs   formed  of   smaller   boulders  bedded   into 


the  steeper  banks  that  give  massiveness  to  the 
scene  in  sufficient  measure,  their  gaping  seams 
offering  the  happiest  conditions  of  life  for  hosts 
of  Alpine  plants. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  description  of  the  rocky 
defile  as  it  appears  to  me.  Nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  wall  or  a  series  of  steps  is  possible  if 
one  disposes  the  rocks  in  the  freest  possible 
way.  If  the  designer  keeps  the  natural  forma- 
tion of  the  rock  well  maintained  throughout  it 
does  not  matter  how  much  he  varies  the  sur- 
face, nor  how  widely  dissevered  are  the  promi- 
nent boulders  one  from  the  other,  provided  there 
is  ample  trace  of  rock  formation  behind  the 
interspaces.  A  prevailing  failing  in  rock-build- 
ing is  the  use  of  too  much  stone  in  massive 
blocks  without  regard  to  its  formation ;  such 
blocks  offer  no  aid  to  the  cultivator — he  wants 
the  greatest  diversity  of  surface,  the  greatest 
variety  of  "  habitat,"  and  above  all  things  he 
wants  degrees  of  moisture  varying  from  the 
sunny  crevice  to  the  peat  bog,  and  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  requisite  moisture  supply 
from   natural   sources. 

Planting 
may     be     done     during     the     building    or    im- 
mediately     after      the      rockery      is      finished. 
All    plants    of    easy    growth    and    which    will 


NEW  PLANTS. 
BESCHORNERIA  I'UBESCENS,  BERGER.* 
The  genus  Beschorneria  was  founded  in  1848 
by  Kunth  on  a  plant  previously  described  by 
the  same  author  as  Fourcroya  tubiflora.  Kunth 
says  that  his  new  genus  is  intermediate  between 
Fourcroya  and  the  sub-genus  Littaaa  of  Agave. 
However,  it  is  more  nearly  related  to  Fourcroya, 
and  there  are  even  species  of  Fourcroya  which 
have  exactly  the  same  appearance,  when  in 
leaf  only.  When  in  flower  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  genera  are  readily  perceived. 
Fourcroyas  have  campanulate,  patent  sepals  and 
petals  of  an  ovoid  or  elliptic  shape,  and  short, 
very  thickened  filaments,  whereas  the  flowers  of 
Beschorneria  are  tubular,  the  segments  being 
much  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  filaments 
thin  and  slender,  and  only  very  sligTitly 
thickened  below  the  middle.  Fourcroyas  are 
larger  plants,  the  inflorescence  generally 
branched  as  in  Agave,  and  without  large  bracts. 
In  most  cases  they  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
little  bulbils  instead  of  capsules,  or  even  instead 
of  flowers.  Beschornerias,  on  the  contrary, 
have  shorter  inflorescences  with  large,  vividly- 
coloured  bracts  and  rachids,  and  never  produce 
bulbils. 


Fig.  138. — part  of  inflorescence  of  beschorneria  pubescens:   colour  of  flowers 

green,  fading  to  yellow. 


form  part  of  the  general  rock-scheme  should 
be  planted  first,  all  the  carpeters,  the  rock 
shrubs,  trees,  bulbs,  and  other  kinds  that  grow 
in  ordinary  soil  and  require  no  especial  condi- 
tion or  care,  but  reserve  the  planting  of  difficult 
Alpines  for  several  months.  It  may,  and  often 
does,  happen  that  the  carefully-prepared  rift 
destined  to  receive  Ramondias  dries  out  too 
quickly,  and  that  there  is  moisture  oozing  from 
the  crevices  prepared  for  some  woolly  Alpine — 
no  one  can  correctly  estimate  how  moisture  will 
percolate  in  newly-moved  soil  and  among  newly- 
laid  stones,  but  after  several  months  have 
elapsed  the  rockery  will  have  settled  and  posi- 
tions for  this  or  that  plant  will  suggest  them- 
selves as  ideal  from  the  cultivator's  and  the  ar- 
tist's points  of  view.  The  true  Alpine  is  a 
highly  individualised  plant ;  it  can  stand  much 
buffeting  by  winds,  it  will  starve  for  a  long 
period  without  dying,  but  moisture  at  the  wrong 
time,  or  in  excess,  or  in  the  wrong  place  troubles 
it  as  nothing  else  can.  Every  soil-pocket  the 
rockery  contains  should  slope  outwards  to  pro- 
mote surface  drainage,  or  should  have  a  shelv- 
ing base  to  promote  drainage  there.  G.  B. 
Malhtt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Baker  describes,  in  his  Handbook  of  Amaryl- 
lidaceous  Plants,  p.  161-162,  five  Beschornerias  : 
B.  tubiflora,  Kunth  (Sot.  Mag.,  4,642),  Tone- 
liana,  Jacobi  (Bot.  Mag.,  6,091),  yuccoides, 
Hooker  (Bot.  Mag.,  5,203),  bracteata,  Jacobi 
(Bot.  Mag.,  6,641),  and  Decosteriana,  Baker 
(Bet.  Mag.,  6,768).  A  sixth  species  was 
added  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag., 
7,779,  as  B.  Wrightii,  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright.  Besides  these  there 
exist  some  names  left  without  any  descrip- 
tion by  Lieut. -General  Jacobi.  Baker  mentions 
in  his  handbook  a  B.  superba,  and  in  the  Kew 

*  Beschorneria  pubescens,  Bergcr,  n.sp.  -  Acaulis,  multi- 
ccps.  Folia  60  cm.  longa  et  5  cm.  lata,  lineari-lanceolata. 
longe  acuminata,  crasse  carinata,  subtus  apicem  versus 
aspera,  glauca,  ad  margines  aspere  et  minute  denticulata. 
Pedunculus  pro  genere  parvus,  in  paniculam  6-8  ramosam. 
1-20-1-50  m.  altus,  basi  vis  2  cm.  diam.,  vacue  bracteatus, 
l.iete  ruber,  glaber;  bracteae  deltoideo-lanceolatae,  acumi- 
nataa,  glabra?,  intimas  8-10  cm.  longas,  superiores  minores ; 
flores  3-4  ex  fasciculo ;  pedicelii  2-4  cm.  longi,  glabri. 
nutantes ;  flores  omnino  pubescentes,  virides,  demuiu 
lutescentes;  ovarium  25  mm.  longum,  conico-cylindratum -. 
perianthii  segmenta  conniventia,  linearia,  limbo  paulluni 
patula,  interiora  latiora  glabra,  medio  nd  nervutn  tantuin 
puberula  ;  filamenta  albida,  basi  leviter  incrassata,  anlherx 
12  mm.  longm,  vix  vel  brevissime  exserta?.— Mexico  ? — Cuba 
in  Horto  Mortolensi,  floruit  mens.  Maii  A  Junio,  1906. 
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Bulletin,  1892,  p.  7,  a  B.  viridiflora,  which  he 
had  seen  at  La  Mortola.  Both  these  species 
are  nothing  but  the  B.  yuccoides,  Hooker,  with 
the  difference  that  these  plants,  having  been 
I  nltivated  in  the  open  ground,  were  more  vigor- 
ous than  those  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  There 
also  exists  in  gardens  a  B.  argyrophylla,  which, 
according  to  \V.  Watson,  is  identical  with  B. 
Decosteriana,  Baker.  Another  plant  has  been  cul- 
tivated since  the  end  of  last  century  under  the 
name  of  B.  californica.  This  is  again  a  nomen 
nudum;  I  cannot  find  it  recorded  in  any  paper 
ur  book. 

The  species  of  Beschorneria  are  very  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  even  when  in  flower 
are  not  easily  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

There  has  lately  been  a  species  in  flower  at  La 
Mortola,  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of 
those  already  described.  It  differs,  firstly,  in 
its  pubescent  flowers,  whilst  all  the  others  are 
throughout  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  B. 
Wrightii,  Hooker,  fil.,  with  which,  however,  our 
little  plant  is  not  identical.  This  undescribed 
plant,  which  I  call  Beschorneria  pubescens,  is 
rather  small ;  the  leaves  are  60cm.  long  and 
5cm.  broad,  glaucous,  rather  stiff  and  fleshy 
along  the  mid-rib,  underneath  nearly  smooth, 
and  only  rough  near  the  tip,  the  margins  finely 
but  sharply  denticulate.  The  inflorescence  is 
1.20  to  1.50m.  high,  rather  slender,  the  bright 
red  scape  measuring  \\  to  2cm.  in  diameter,  with 
about  6  to  8  erecto-patent  branches.  The  flowers 
are  fascicled  in  the  axils  of  ovate  bracts,  green 
fading  to  yellow;  pedicels  slender,  glabrous,  2 
to  4cm.  long ;  ovary  25mm.  long,  segments 
38mm.  long,  both  densely  pubescent. 

Beschornerias  are  attractive  on  account  of 
their  general  appearance,  which  combines  both 
vigour  and  grace  ;  of  their  vivid  red  peduncles 
and  bracts,  the  flowers  themselves  being 
green,  and  in  fading  turning  to  paler  tints. 
They  flower  with  us  generally  in  April  to  May, 
and  begin  to  ripen  their  capsules  in  July  :  this 
li.  pubescens  is  later:  it  (lowers  from  May  to 
June. 

After  the  flowering  is  over,  the  peduncle  being 
strictly  terminal,  the  rosettes  begin  to  branch. 
The  Beschornerias  now  in  cultivation  are  very 
likely  all  descendants  from  the  seeds  introduced 
by  Roezl  in  1857.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  ; 
whether  there  be  really  a  species  in  California, 
I  do  not  know,  though  it  seems  possible.  Alwin 
Berger,   La  Mortola. 


IRISH    GARDENS. 

In  the  Ke.iv  Bulletin  Mr.  W.  Watson  has  pub- 
lished the  following  notes  of  a  visit  paid 
to  Ireland  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when  with 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  he  made  a  tour  of 
some  of  the  best  Irish  gardens. 

Our  special  object,  writes  Mr.  Watson,  was  to 
ascertain  what  had  been  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  reputedly  tender  trees, 
shrubs,  and  perennial  plants  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  island.  Both  Mr. 
Moore  and  myself  are  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  gardens  of  South  Cornwall 
and  South  Wales,  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  We  were  therefore  in  a  position  to 
make  comparisons  and  offer  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  what  might  be  tried  in  Ireland.  The 
things  we  saw,  however,  far  surpassed  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Ireland  is  favoured  with 
a  climate  and,  in  many  parts,  a  soil  most  suit- 
able to  gardening ;  and  fortunately  a  number  of 
people  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  are  making 
good  use  of  their  gardens  and  estates  by  devot- 
ing them  to  what  may  be  termed  experimental 
horticulture. 

During  the  whole  fortnight  (the  latter  half  of 
June)  it  rained  daily,  usually  in  the  morning, 
the  afternoons  being  hot  and  sunny.  The  vigour 
and  healthy  look  of  plants  of   all  kinds  under 


these  conditions  were  delightful  to  behold.  It 
might  reasonably  be  said  with  regard  to  Irish 
gardening  that  the  tools  most  needed  are  the 
saw,  pruning  hook,  and  knife.  Generally  the 
plants  grow  too  fast  for  the  gardener,  and  where 
plants  are  set  at  ordinary  distances  apart  this 
has  its  disadvantages.  The  opinion  formed  after 
a  fortnight's  rapid  visit  to  Ireland  in  June  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  of  all  the  countries  I  have  seen  Ire- 
land is  as  well  provided  by  nature  with  condi- 
tions favourable  to  high-class  land  cultures — in- 
cluding agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry — 
as  the  best.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
long  resident  in  Ireland,  the  great  need  is  in- 
telligent labour ;  but  so  long  as  America  and 
other  countries  hold  out  tempting  inducements 
in  the  shape  of  better  conditions  of  employment 
to  the  Irish  workers,  the  best  of  them  will  go. 
If  the  most  were  made  of  the  land  by  employing 
upon  it  the  best  of  its  people — and  there  are  no 
better  gardeners  than  Irishmen  when  they  are 
allowed  to  use  their  intelligence — Ireland  would 
soon  become  the  richest  instead  of,  as  it  is  now, 
the  poorest  division  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Glasnevin 
is  to  Ireland  what  Kew  is  to  England.  The 
collection  of  plants  cultivated  there  is  remark- 
ably rich,  in  some  departments  the  richest  I 
know,  whilst  their  condition  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  zeal  of  the  late  and  present  keepers  in  col- 
lecting, growing,  and  encouraging  otlurs  to 
grow  plants  of  all  kinds  has  no  doubt  largely 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  garden- 
ing in  Ireland.  This  influence  is  now  being 
turned  to  account  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  promotion  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture,  Mr.  Mo  re  having  the  control  of  a  train- 
ing college  where  gardeners  are  taught  tli 
methods  of  cultivation  for  the  best  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetable,  and  then  sent  to  different  stations 
in  the  country,  where  model  gardens  are  formed 
under  Mr.  Moore's  superintendence.  The  men 
are  trained  gardeners  before  they  enter  the  col- 
lege, and  in  return  for  good  work  they  are  wrell 
paid  all  the  time  they  are  there.  In  this  prac- 
tical way  a  knowledge  of  high-class  horticulture 
is  being  distributed  over  the  country,  and  if  this 
is  only  backed  up  by  capital  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the  workers  on 
the  other,  the  effort  cannot  iail  to  have  far- 
reaching  results.  During  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  the  college  a  party  of  Scotch  farmers  were  being 
shown  round  by  Mr.  Houston,  the  horticultural 
science  instructor,  who  is  also  editor  of  an  excel- 
lent little  i:  inthly  journal  devoted  to  Irish 
gardening.  Agriculture  is  also  assisted  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  by  the  cultivation 
of  plots  of  agricultural  plants  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding grasses,  plants  yielding  dyes,  oils, 
fibres,  tobacco,  &c.  Each  plot  bears  a  label 
showing  name  and  time  of  sowing.  There  is 
also  a  garden  of  herbs  and  other  economic 
plants. 

Before  leaving  Glasnevin,  note  must  be  made 
of  the  "  lions "  of  the  collection,  such  as  Ne- 
penthes Rajah,  a  grand  plant  over  20  years  old  ; 
Gleichenias,  the  largest  specimens  I  have  ever 
seen :  Eulophiella  peetersiana,  a  giant  with 
leaves  4  feet  long  and  6  inches  across ;  the  fine 
specimens  of  Palms  and  Cycads  ;  the  extensive 
and  well-grown  collection  of  Orchids ;  the 
superb  water-gardening,  where  Nymphseas  are 
magnificent ;  Alpine  plants  and  hardy  Ferns, 
all  in  splendid  health.  Certainly  the  national 
botanic  garden  of  Ireland  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets. 

Castlewellan. 
The  Earl  of  Annesley  has  made  his  garden 
famous  throughout  Europe.  It  is  the  best  proof 
that  Ireland  is  a  great  gardeners'  country  that 
in  the  lifetime  of  one  man  a  hillside  should 
have  been  turned  into  a  grand  "  gallery "  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  giant  specimens  of 
many  kinds  of  Coniferae,  looking  at  least  a  cen- 
tury   old,    of    many    kinds    of    New    Zealand, 


Chilian,  Californian,  Himalayan,  and  South 
European  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  rudest  health, 
all  testify  to  the  genial  character  of  the  climate, 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
proprietor.  A  full  account  of  this  garden,  with 
photo-illustrations  of  some  of  the  specimen 
plants,  was  recently  published  by  the  Earl  of 
Annesley.  As  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
found  there  I  may  mention  the  following:  — 
Picea  morindoides,  a  grand  specimen  tree, 
unique  in  Europe;  Fagus  cliffortiana ;  Cornus 
fiorida,  a  big  bush  in  flower  :  Fejoia  sellowiana, 
happy  as  a  privet ;  Restio  subverliccllatus,  three 
years  outside  and  looking  quite  happy;  Acer 
Hookeri ;  Cprdyline  indivisa,  true,  a  grand 
plant  with  leaves  6  inches  across  ;  Lomatia  fer- 
ruginea,  a  beautiful  Protead,  well  set  with  flower 
buds  and  since  figured  for  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. There  was  the  usual  display  of  Olearias, 
Tricuspidarias,  Azalea  indica,  Himalayan  Rho- 
dodendrons,   &C, 

KlLMACURRAGH. 

The  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Acton  is  the  most 
interesting  in  Ireland.  Here  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  keep,  but  there  has  been  much  judg- 
ment in  the  planting,  and  generally  things  look 
happy.  The  soil  appears  to  be  deep  and  rich, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  water.  The  great  feature 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  a  tree  of  Embothriuin 
coccineum  in  full  bloom — it  was  35  feet  high 
with  a  spread  of  30  feet,  the  trunk  15  me  In  3 
through,  and  covered  with  flowers:  this  was 
planted  as  a  baby  about  30  years  ago  by  Mr. 
\'  ton.  Desfontainea  spinosa,  12  feet  through  ; 
Drimys  YYinten,  30  feet  high,  in  full  bloom; 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  25  feet  high;  Tricuspi- 
daria  lanceo'.ata  (Crinodendron  hookerianumi. 
18  feet  high,  10  feet  through,  the  branches 
weighed  down  by  the  flowers — I  never  saw  such 
a  plant ;  Swammerdamia  Antennaria,  10  feet 
high,  15  feet  through,  covered  with  flowers  ; 
and  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons — many  finer 
than  the  finest  in  Cornwall — R.  Keysii  (9  feet), 
R.  Delavayi  18  feet),  R.  decorum  (10  feet),  R. 
lacteuin  16  feet  ,  R.  Roylei  (12  feet),  R.  argen- 
teum  (18  feet),  and  many  others — not  thin 
bushes,  but  fat,  mostly  wider  than  high,  and  in 
grand  health.  It  was  worth  the  journey  to  Ire- 
land to  see  R.-  Falconeri  there — such  a  bush — 
18  feet  high  and  21  feet  through,  with  six  main 
branches  each  over  6  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  bore 
the  remains  of  hundreds  of  flower-heads,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  making  new  growth.  I 
noted  also  the  following  (the  figures  in  each 
case  indicate  height  and  spread  of  branches) :  — 
Podocarpus  chilina,  22  feet ;  Saxegothea  con- 
spicua,  15  feet  by  12  feet  ;  Athrotaxis  selagi- 
noides,  34  feet  :  A.  laxifolia.  20  feet ;  A.  imbri- 
cata,  15  feet ;  Cupressus  lusitanica,  with  a  trunk 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  a  wide-spreading  Oak- 
like head  ;  Prumnopitys  elegans,  25  feet ;  Podo- 
carpus nubigenus,  20  feet ;  Libocedrus  tetra- 
gona,  12  feet ;  Pinus  aristata,  12  feet ;  Fagus 
Moorei,  14  feet ;  F.  Cunninghamii,  with  a  trunk 
15  inches  through,  40  feet  high  ;  Olea  intermedia, 
a  large  tree  ;  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  25  feet ; 
I.aurelia  aromatica,  planted  30  years  ago,  now 
40  feet  high  and  growing  with  great  vigour ; 
Ilex  latifolia,  12  feet ;  Myrtus  Luma,  15  feet  by 
15  feet ;  Fuchsia  excorticata,  15  feet ;  Senecio 
Greyi,  4  feet  by  10  feet,  a  magnificent  mass  of 
vellow  flowers.  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  a  big  bush, 
has  stood  out  for  30  years.  The  commoner  trees 
are  well  represented.  I  noted  Cupressus  law- 
soniana,  80  feet  high  :  Abies  Pindrow,  50  feet ; 
and  there  is  a  grand  avenue  of  Silver  Firs  lead- 
ing up  to  the  house  Mr.  Acton,  now  an  octo- 
genarian, has  been  his  own  gardeaer  all  his  life. 

The  only  nursery  we  visited  was  that  of  Mr. 
T.  Smith  in  the  town  of  Newry.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  gardens  in  Ireland.  The 
collection  is  quite  botanical  in  comprehensive- 
ness ;  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  commercial  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants  like  it  anywhere.  Not 
only  for  Ireland,  but  for  England,  the  Conti- 
nent,   and    even    America    this    nursery    is    th.3 
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"shop"  for  the  choice  and  rare  among  hardy 
plants.  The  proprietor,  an  Englishman,  trained 
in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  is  a  keen  collector  and  cultivator,  and  his 
knowledge  of  plants  is  quite  exceptional.  I  found 
many  plants  there  that  were  not  in  the  Kew 
collection.  The  prominent  features  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  were  the  Verbascums.  large  beds  of 
them  in  full  flower  ;  Anchusa  italica  grandiflora, 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Incarvillea  Delavayi  by 
the  thousand,  the  racemes  2  feet  high  and  the 
flowers  enormous ;  Primulas,  Dianthuses,  Del- 
phiniums, Helianthemums,  and  Roses.  We 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in  the  nursery 
before  proceeding  with  Mr.  Smith  to  Narrow 
Water,  where  there  is  a  fine  garden  and  collec- 
tion of  plants  formed  by  the  proprietor,  Captain 
Hall. 


Rodgersias,  Gunneras,  Nymphaeas,  Mimulus, 
Ourisia  coccinea,  Orchis  foliosa,  Japanese  Iris, 
Myosotidium  nobile,  Parechites  communis, 
Gentians,  Senecio  macrophylla,  and  many  others 
were  very  happily  provided  for.  The  stream 
sides  were  richly  clothed  with  Ferns  and  other 
suitable  plants. 

(To  be  continued,  i 


THE  GENUS  ARAUCARIA. 

Of  the  eight  species  of  this  genus  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  A.  Cookii  depicted  at  fig.  139  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome.  The  view  shows  the 
top  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  Temperate  House, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  was  taken  from  the 
gallery  at  a  height  of  30  feet.  The  plant  usually 
produces   a  crop  of  cones  every  alternate  year, 


ninghamii)  have  been  tried  with  moderate  suc- 
cess in  some  of  the    milder  pavts  of  England. 

The  species  readily  adapt  themselves,  how. 
ever,  to  pot-culture,  and  form  useful  subjects 
for  the  decoration  of  ball-rooms  and  also  for 
vases  when  in  the  young  state.  The  species 
most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  the 
"Norfolk  Island  Pine"  (A.  excelsa).  What  i- 
not  generally  known  in  regard  to  the  thousands 
of  plants  of  this  species  raised  every  year  for 
market  supply  is  that  practically  all  of  them 
are  raised  from  cuttings.  It  is  well  known  thai 
seedlings  of  this  plant  are  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  the  internodes  between  each  tier  of 
branches  being  often  15  to  18  inches  distant  in 
a  vigorous  plant,  and  the  plants  soon  become 
too  tall  for  ordinary  purposes.  Plants  raised 
fmm    cuttings,    on    the    contrary,    form    sturdy. 


FlG.    139. — ARAUCARIA    COOKII    IN    THE    TEMPERATE   HOUSE,    KEW. 


Photo  E.  ].  Wallis. 


Mount  Ushes 
is  the  delightful  garden  retreat  of  the  brothers 
Walpole  "f  Dublin.  Formerly  a  mill-house  on 
a  stream  in  a  sheltered  nook,  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  paradise.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  lovely  garden.  Water  plants,  Ferns, 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  and  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  are  grown  in  the  greatest  luxury  and 
profusion-.  One  part  of  the  garden  is  almost  a 
wood  of  Cordyline  australis,  the  undergrowth 
being  formed  of  such  plants  as  Mitraria,  Tri- 
cuspidaria,  Komneya,  Desfontainea,  Solanum 
1  -rispum,  Salvias,  Calceolaria  violacea,  Habro- 
th.'-mnus,  I.avatera  assurgentiflora,  &c.  Ere- 
mums  robusta  was  9  feet  high,  Abutilon  viti- 
folium  20  feet,  and  a  colony  of  Meconopsis 
Wallichii  as  happy  as  sow  thistles.  The 
water  plants  were  most  effective ;  great 
masses  of  Saxifraga  peltata,  Primula  sikkimensis, 


which,  when  fully  developed,  are  from  2.V  to 
4  inches  in  length,  and  2  to  3  inches  in  width. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  two  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  specimens  over  40  feet  in  height  in 
the  same  house.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  being  columnar ;  this,  to- 
gether with  its  graceful  habit,  gives  it  quite  a 
distinctive  character,  even  when  associated  with 
other  Conifers.  It  was  introduced  over  half  a 
century  ago  from  New  Caledonia — where  it  is 
said  to  reach  a  height  of  200  feet — but  is  still 
far  from  common  in  gardens. 

All  the  species  are  of  great  decorative  value, 
while  several  of  them  are  also  valuable  timber 
trees.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'•  Monkey  Puzzle "  (A.  imbricata),  they  are  all 
too  tender  for  general  culture  in  the  open  in 
this  country.  The  "  Bunya-Bunya ;'  (A.  Bid- 
williil   and  the   "  Moreton-Bay  Pine  "    (A.  Cun- 


little  specimens,  with  successive  tiers  of 
blanches  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  inches,  and  retain 
this  habit  until  they  are  several  years  of  age. 

Several  varieties  of  A.  excelsa  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  best  of  these  being  the  one  known  as 
"  Goldieana,"  a  variety  from  New  Caledonia, 
and  differing  from  the  type  in  having  much 
larger  leaves   and   heavier  habit. 

There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  the  type  of  thii 
species  excelsa  in  the  Temperate  House,  which 
is  considerably  over  100  years  old,  and  is  still  a 
healthy,  well-furnished  specimen.  The  plant 
has  long  reached  the  roof,  and  has  to  be  fre- 
quently topped  in  order  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  Its  present  height  is  50  feet,  and  its 
diameter  is  28  feet. 

A.  Balansae  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  an  I 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  A.  clegans.     It  possesses  a  loose,  strag- 
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gling  habit  with  age,  with  long,  drooping 
branches,  but  when  young  is  light  and  elegant. 
The  Bunva-Bunya  (A.  Bidwillii)  previously  men- 
tioned, is  the  giant  of  the  genus.  Its  habit 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  that  of  A.  imbricata, 
but  it  is  much  heavier,  and  more  dense  in  all 
parts.  There  are  two  immense  plants  of  this 
species  at  Kew  in  the  Temperate  House  tower- 
ing right  up  to  the  roof  over  50  feet  in  height. 
These  plants  were  raised  from  seed  received 
at  Kew  in  1846. 

Another  species  which  has  reached  large 
dimensions  in  this  house  is  A.  Cunninghamii, 
also  over  50  feet  in  height.  This  plant  is  one 
of  the  original  ones  introduced  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham in  1826.  There  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  juvenile  and  adult  plants  of 
this  species,  so  much  so  that  many  take  them 
to  be  entirely  distinct  species.  In  the  juvenile 
stage    the    plant    is    possessed    of   long,    slender 


Abundance  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere  is  what  the  plant  requires. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  this  plant  in  finer  condi- 
tion than  on  the  Island  of  Fota,  the  property 
of  Lord  Barrvmore,  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
where  a  number  of  huge  specimens  are  to  be 
been,  which  produce  abundance  of  good  seeds 
most  years.  The  seeds  possess  an  agreeable 
nutty  flavour,  and  are  used  for  dessert  in  some 
parts  of  South  America. 

A.  brasiliana  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
South  Brazil,  where  it  forms  a  tree  from  50  to 
100  feet  high.  It  has  little  to  recommend  it,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  species.  When 
young  it  possesses  a  loose,  straggling  habit,  with 
few  branches  and  long  internodes.  In  the 
adult,  stage  the  plant  loses  all  its  lower  branches, 
the  trunk  being  terminated  with  a  few  long 
pendulous  branches.  Several  varieties  are  in 
cultivation,  the  most  decorative  of  which  is  tiie 


FlG.  I40. — ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA  "GOLDIEAN'a"  IX  A  TALERMO  GARDEN. 


foliage,  and  an  extremely  dense  habit,  while  in 
the  adult  stage  the  leaves  are  short  and  the 
habit  much  more  straggling. 

A.  Rulei  is  the  gem  of  the  genus,  and  is  a 
rare  plant  in  cultivation.  The  branches  are 
rigid  and  horizontal,  the  branchlets  being  more 
or  less  pendulous.  The  leaves  are  densely  ar- 
ranged on  the  growths,  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  deep  rich  green  colour.  A  fine 
healthy  specimen  of  this  plant  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Temperate  House,  planted  out  in  a  large 
bed  in  association  with  other  plants. 

Of  the  two  South  American  species,  the  com- 
mon Monkey  Puzzle  or  Chilian  Pine  (A.  imbri- 
cata) is  well  known  to  most  gardeners.  It 
thrives  fairly  well  in  most  localities,  but  re- 
quires a  well-sheltered  position.  The  wood  is 
of  a  somewhat  brittle  character,  and  the  plant 
is  apt  to  be  greatly  disfigured  by  rough  winds 
or  heavy  snows.  It  is  a  fairly  common  plant 
in    the    mountain    districts    of    Southern    Chili. 


one  known  as  "  Sabiana,"  the  foliage  of  which 
is  of  a  pale,  glaucous-blue  colour.  C.  P- 
Raffill. 

[We  reproduce  a  photograph  kindly  sent  us 
hv  Mr.  Sprenger,  showing  a  specimen  of  A. 
excelsa  "Goldieana"  (fig.  140)  growing  in  a 
Palermo  garden. — Ed.] 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  the  cultivator 
must  greatly  curtail  the  propagation  of  garden 
plants  for  a  few  months,  both  as  regards  indoor 
and  out-of-door  subjects.  The  few,  whose 
propagation  may  yet  be  forwarded,  but  not  com- 
pleted, will  be  mentioned  in  this  article.  Taking 
hardy  plants  first,  the  following  may  be  raised 
in  the  open  air:  Vitis  (Ampelopsis)  quinque- 
folia  ;  Alnus,  in  very  moist  soil  but  not  always 
readily ;    Buxus,   from  short  cuttings  planted  in 


the  shade  ;    Cornus,  most  species  and  vai 
excepting  C.  mascula,  which  is  difficult  to  root ; 
Coronilla  I'.merus,   Eleagnus  argenteus,   E.  fus- 
cus,  E.  umbellatus  and  E.  orientalis,  Euonymu 
sempervirens  and   E.   verrucosus,   Hedera,   Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides,  Kerria  japonica,  Ligustrum 
vulgare,  Lonicera,  Periploca  graeca,  Ribes,  Salix, 
Sambucus,    many    of    the    Spiraeas,    Staphylea, 
Syringa,  Viburnum  opulus,  &c.     Most  of  these 
trees  and  shrubs  do  not  suffer  from  the  effects 
of     frost,     excepting     in     the     more     northern 
part  of  these  islands,  and  cuttings  do  not,  there- 
fore, require  to  be  inserted  till  the  spring.     The 
propagating  beds  should  consist  of  sweet-smell- 
ing  soil,   rich    in    vegetable    mould,    and    very 
sandy;    and    be    formed    in    a    warm    position, 
sheltered   from    cold    winds.     As    cuttings,   the 
wood  should  be  of  the  previous  year  s  growth 
i  1  the  case  of  some  of  them,   and  the  points  of. 
the   shoots   in    others,   and    their    length    from ! 
!)  inches  to  1  foot,  cut  squarelv  across  below  a 
bud.     Not  more    than  two    buds    should    show 
above  the  ground  level;   and,  in  order  to  hayi 
each  hole  no  deeper  than  is  necessary,  dibl  1  1 
01  various    lengths  should  be  used,  the  holes  1 
perpendicular,  and  the  cuttings  very  carefully  in- 
serted.    The   distance   apart   at   which   the   cut- 
tings may  stand  will  vary  from  3  to  5  inches  for 
moderate    growing    plants,   and    from    6    to     12 
inches  for  those  of  larger  growth.     The  cut! 
must  be  made  quite  firm  in  the  soil. 

Conifers. — Some  species  ot  coniferous  plants 
can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  although  i> 
tli  in  make  an  erect  tree-like  growth  Unless  lead- 
ing shoots  are  selected  for  the  purpose.  Mow 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  Abies,  Araucaria, 
Taxus,  Torreya,  Tsuga,  and  some  of  the  Podo- 
earpus  wnich  can  only  be  raised  from  cuttinss 
by  taking  the  leader  from  seedling  plants.  The 
seedling  plant  puts  forth  shoots  which  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  erect  on  the  removal  of  tli  - 
leader,  and  these  may  also  be  employed  as  cut- 
tings. Some  of  such  mother  plants  should  be 
kept  for  furnishing  cuttings  and  scions  lor  graft- 
ing. Many  of  the  Mexican  Pines  develop  ficom 
the  stem,  towards  the  base,  small  shoots  which 
seldom  develop,  and  these  mal»e  good  cuttings 
and  root  readily.  I  may  name  Pinus  ayaca- 
huite,  P.  cembroides,  P.  Gordoniana,  1'.  Teo- 
cote,  P.  patula,  P.  Montezuma,  eic. 

The  two  most  favourable  seasons  for  taking- 
and  making  cuttings  are  the  spring,  when 
growth  begins,  and  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber, when  it  ceases.  When  the  mother  plants 
can  be  placed  under  glass,  the  propagating 
period  may  extend  from  September  to  February 
and  March.  Having  cut  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
smooth,  and  removed  the  needles  (leaws)  so 
far  as  the  cuttings  will  enter  the  soil,  place  one 
cutting  in  a  small  pot,  or  several  together,  in  small 
"cutting"  pans  provided  with  good  draii 
and  stand  them  in  the  pro; 

a  warmth  of  50°  to  60  Fahr.,  with  a  bell  glass, 
over  them.  It  is  best  to  place  them  singly  in 
small  pots,  the  young  plants  having  very 
brittle  roots,  which  run  great  risks  of  being 
broken  when  the  rooted  cuttings  are  separated. 
When  potted  singly  the  plants  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  bell  glass  in  order  to  expedite  the- 
rooting  process.  Taxus  and  Sequoia  ma 
rooted  under  cloches  and  bell  glasses  in  the 
open  border'  in  the  shade,  affording  them  pro- 
tection  against   frost. 

Seeing  that  Conifers  take  a  long  time  to  form 
roots,  in  every  case  the  cuttings  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  soil  once  in  two  months  and  afforded 
fresh  soil  and  pots,  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  propagating  house,  water,  and  the 
confined  air  under  the  bell  glasses  set  up  decom- 
position of  the  soil,  which  is  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial  to  the  cuttings.  A  certain  sign  01  de- 
composition in  the  soil  is  the  black  colour  of 
the  callus. 

Besides  the  species  of  Conifers  named  above 
that  may  be  grown  from  cuttings,  there  are  also^ 
Athrotaxis.  from  well-ripened  wood;  Cephalb- 
taxus,     Chamaecyparis     ericoides,     Cryptomeria. 
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(but  this  never  makes  a  strong  plant),  Cunning- 
hamia  sinensis,  if  cuttings  are  taken  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  for  these  make  erect-growing 
plants,  but  side  shoots  never  do  so.  Dacrydium 
is  propagated  readily  from  cuttings ;  D.  elatum 
always  remains  weak,  and  does  not  live  long. 
Dammara  australis  roots  readily,  but  it  is  only 
erect  in  habit  when  a  leader  is  chosen  as  the 
cutting  ;  Fitzroya  roots  readily,  as  likewise  does 
Libocedrus,  but  not  so  L.  Doniana.  Cuttings  of 
1'icea,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  tree,  make 
erect  plants.  Ginkgo  (Saiisburia)  will  grow  from 
notched,  ripe  wood,  placed  in  peat,  in  a  shady 
northern  aspect.  Sciadopitys  should  be  managed 
similarly  to  Athrotaxis.  Of  Taxus,  only  T.  bac- 
cata  fastigiata  makes  upright  growth  ;  Thuiopsis 
will  make  roots  as  cuttings,  and  Sequoia 
gigantea  will,  if  the  mother  plant  is  allowed  to 
grow  under  glass  till  the  month  of  June,  afford 
cuttings  which,  if  taken  in  the  soft  stage,  form 
roots  readily  under  a  bell  glass  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall.  When  a  callus  has  been 
formed,  place  them  in  fresh  soil  and  stand  them 
in  the  piopagating  house  and  they  will  form 
roots  in  a  few  weeks. 

Roses,  Camellias,  and  Aucubas  may  be  side 
grafted  during  this  month ;  the  Camellias 
should  be  kept  in  a  close  case  in  mode- 
rate warmth.  Ixoras  of  choice  varieties 
may  be  grafted  in  heat  on  the  commoner  ones. 
Indian  Azaleas  on  A.  phcenicea,  Aralias  on  A. 
trifoliata,  a  species  which  is  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  lastly,  Epiphyllum  varieties 
on  Cactus,  Pereskia,  Euphorbia  canariensis 
and  E.  erosa.     F.  M. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.  Sixth 
Report.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S. 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     Price  4s.) 

At  a  time  when  there  is  quite  a  deluge  of  reports, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  circulars,  calling  attention  to 
experiments  designed  for  trade  purposes,  although 
often  the  object  is  as  far  as  possible  concealed,  it 
is  pleasant  to  meet  such  an  honest  and  full  report 
as  this.  As  we  read  and  re-read  its  pages  in  the 
light  uf  both  science  and  practice  we  became 
more  and  more  interested  and  instructed  and  less 
inclined  to  be  critical. 

Although  some  of  the  statements  may  upset  our 
preconceived  ideas,  we  recognise  the  impartial, 
truth-seeking  work  which  has  dictated  them.  To 
select  a  few  of  the  more  important  items  :  The 
authors  call  attention  to  the  confusion  which  has 
so  long  existed  in  various  works  and  leaflets  on 
spraying,  rtspecting  caustic  soda  and  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  the  carbonates,  also  as  to  such  commercial 
terms  as  pearlash,  potashes  and  the  like.  They 
indicate  very  clearly  that  very  extensive  experi- 
ments prove  that  caustic  soda  is  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  cheapest,  to  use,  and  in  showing  this  they 
have  done  a  most  valuable  work.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  connection  one  small  item  that  we 
would  notice.  Caustic  potash,  if  used,  would  ulti- 
mately pass  to  the  soil  in  a  carbonated  condition, 
and  would  become  an  available,  and  valuable, 
plant-food  in  many  soils.  Hence  in  discussing  the 
economics  of  the  subject,  a  small  item  should  be 
allowed  in  favour  of  potash,  but  even  then  the 
difference  in  price  shown  by  the  authors  would  not 
merely  be  made  up,  so  that  it  seems  that  after 
everything  possible  has  been  said  the  balance  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  caustic  soda,  and  fruit- 
growers will  do  well  to  note  this. 

Experiments  were  made  with  ordinary  paraffin 
emulsions,  and  it  was  found  that  scale-eggs,  which 
were  specially  dealt  with,  were  effectually  de- 
stroyed when  either  the  percentage  of  the  paraffin 
or  soap  reached  a  high  value,  which  value  was,  how- 
ever, shown  tobehighlydangeroustothe  well-being 
or  even  the  life,  of  the  tree.  It  was  found  "  that 
an  emulsion  which  by  itself  was  too  weak  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  scale,  would,  with  the  addition 
of  2  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda,  cause  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  eggs.  The  proportion  of  paraffin 
used  in  this  emulsion  was  6  per  cent,  by  volume 
and  the  soap  need  not  exceed  0  5  per  cent."  Full 
directions  for  making  are  given,  and  also  the  prices 
of  materials.  The  comparatively  new  insecticide 
lead  arsenate,  is  dealt  with,  and  growers  are  advised 
to  obtain  it  ready  made  in  the  form  of  paste,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  it  for  themselves.  Ordinary 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (provided  it  be  properly  com- 
pounded)   can    be   used    mixed    with    it,    without 


appreciable  chemical  interaction,  and  thus  a  com- 
bined insecticide  and  fungicide  is  produced. 

Methods  for  removing  moss  and  lichen  are 
indicated.  We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  unhealthy  conditions, 
improper  care  and  the  like,  predispose  to  a  weakly- 
state  and  a  much  greater  liability  to  pests  and 
disease.  Cultivators  who  have  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
workmen  to  do  exactly  as  required,  when  one's 
own  attention  is  for  a  time  otherwise  engaged, 
will  greatly  appreciate  the  significance  of  such  a 
statement  as  :  "In  spraying  a  tree  in  the  ordinary 
way,  some  parts  must  necessarily  receh  e  an  over- 
dose whilst  others  may  be  hardly  wetted,  and  the 
results  would  be  liable  to  much  uncertainty  in 
consequence." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  experiments 
included  both  laboratory  and  field  work. 

There  are  some  valuable  notes  on  "Silver 
Leaf,"  a  disease  which  is  causing  considerable 
loss  among  the  softer-wooded  stone  fruit  trees. 
The  disease  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  saprophytic 
fungus,  Stereum  purpureum,  and  the  experiments 
indicate  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  air  borne,  and 
that  it  enters  the  tree  mostly  where  there  is  an 
exposed  part  of  the  stem,  and  preventive  measures 
are  suggested.  Among  these  are  the  burning  of 
all  affected  trees  or  branches  ;  the  avoidance  of 
bruising  as  far  as  possible  ;  the  use  of  tar  to  cut 
surfaces,  or  even  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
for  the  pruning  instrument.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  methods  of  inoculation  employed  in  this  set 
of  experiments  are  open  to  objection.  Pieces  of  in- 
fected bark,  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  were  taken,  and 
these  presumably  may,  although  it  is  not  likely,  have 
contained  something,  not  yet  identified,  and  which 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  trouble. 
Our  own  experience  of  this  disease  has  induced 
us  to  think  that  unhealthy  conditions  greatly  pre- 
dispose particular  plants  to  the  disease,  as  we  have 
especially  noticed  it  in  soil  where  fruit  trees  had 
been  planted  on  the  site  of  an  old  wood,  and  the 
soil  not  having  been  trenched,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  rotting  woody  roots  in  the  ground.  It 
may,  however,  have  happened  in  this  instance  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  plant-food,  as  there  was 
obvious  indications  of  a  deficiency  of  potash  and 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  natural  plants  growing 
around,  and  chemical  analysis  showed  the  same 
peculiarity. 

Fruit  growers  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  the 
authors  in  investigating  this  disease,  and  we  hope 
all  of  our  readers  who  have  the  opportunity  will 
help  as  far  as  they  possibly  can. 

A  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  fruit  growers 
generally  if  a  short,  popularly  written  pamphlet, 
containing  the  essential  facts,  were  available  in  a 
very  cheap  form. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
Cleveley,  Alleriuii,  Liverpool. 

Chrysanthemums. — As  these  plants  pass  out  of 
flower,  any  variety  that  is  not  intended  to  be 
grown  another  year  should  bs  at  once  discarded, 
retaining  only  those  which  are  required  for  pur- 
poses of  propagation.  These  latter  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  near  to  the  glass  exposed 
to  the  full  light  and  abundant  air.  The  best 
cuttings  are  those  prepared  from  firm  and  short- 
jointed  growths.  If  therefore  the  cuttings  have 
already  been  drawn  up  weakly,  through  the 
plants  having  been  placed  thickly  together,  thin 
out  the  weakly  growths  to  a  limited  number, 
that  those  retained  may  acquire  more  vigour. 
Sometimes  certain  varieties  are  shy  in  produc- 
ing growths  for  supplying  cuttings.  Such  plants 
should  be  encouraged  by  removing  from  them 
some  of  the  surface  soil,  and  by  affording  them 
a  top  dressing  of  good  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  dried  fowl 
manure  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  If  these 
materials  be  well  mixed  together,  they  will  form 
such  a  top-dressing  as  will  encourage  root  action 
and  the  production  of  growths  for  use  as  cuttings 
in  due  time.  Such  shy  varieties  will  succeed 
better  if  placed  in  an  atmospheric  temperature 
of  not  less  than  60  degrees.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
cut  down  the  stems  very  close  to  the  soil ;  for 
the  roots,  being  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means 
whereby  the  moisture  is  taken  from  them,  very 
often  die,  and  the  loss  of  a  good  variety  may  be 
the  result.     If  1   foot  or  18  inches  of  the  stem 


is  left,  a  few  shoots  will  quickly  sh>w  them- 
selves, and  the  roots  will  continue  active. 
Secure  from  the  present  time  onwards  any  good 
medium-strong  cuttings  of  large-flowered  varie- 
ties that  appear.  There  are  many  methods  of 
rooting  the  cuttings.  We  find  here  that  by  plac. 
ing  a  propagating  box  or  frame  in  one  of  the 
fruit  houses  in  which  the  trees  are  now  dormant, 
every  condition  is  secured  that  is  necessary  for 
the  cuttings  to  root  easily,  whether  they  are  in- 
serted in  pots  or  not.  They  can  be  examined, 
and  ventilation  afforded  even  in  the  worst  wea- 
ther ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the 
cuttings  are  in  exposed  pits  or  frames,  which 
would  have  to  be  protected  from  frosts. 

Mignonette. — Plants  for  flowering  ir  spring 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  air  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
The  plants  should  not  be  fed  with  manures  at 
this  season,  but  after  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  when  the  roots  will  again  become 
active,  a  little  feeding  will  be  an  advantage.  At 
this  season  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  show 
flower,  which  should  be  pinched  out,  stopping 
the  shoots  evenly.  The  chief  condition  neces- 
sary for  success  in  growing  good  Mignonette  is 
to  encourage  the  roots  to  the  surface.  Water 
must  be  supplied  with  great  care,  as  Mignonette 
is  most  impatient  of  an  excess  in  winter. 

General  Remarks. — Spray  Marguerites  occa- 
sionally (with  quassia  or  some  other  disagree- 
able insecticide),  which  will  help  to  keep  the 
leaves  free  from  the  eggs  of  the  Marguerite  fly, 
and  consequently  from  the  mining  grub  also. 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Pelargoniums 
should  be  given  similar  attention. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Farlof  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Some  ornamental  garden  hedges. — There  is  such 
a  wonderful  diversity  in  the  plants  that  can  be 
employed  to  form  ornamental  hedges  that  there 
exists  no  excuse  for  lack  of  variety  in  these, 
whether  they  serve  as  boundary  fences,  shelters, 
or  merely  as  divisions  in  the  flower  garden. 
First  and  foremost  amongst  hedges  are  those  of 
the  Holly  and  Yew.  Their  only  fault  is  slowness 
of  growth.  They  both  thrive  best  in  a  soil  which 
is  rich  and  inclined  to  be  heavy.  Perhaps  April 
is  the  best  time  in  which  to  plant  the  Holly  and 
the  Yew,  but  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  by  trenching  and  manuring. 
When  once  established  the  Yew  should  be 
clipped  in  September  and  the  Holly  in  April. 
When  the  Yew  is  used  as  a  boundary  fence  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  and  berries 
are  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Thuya  gigantea  (Lobii)  and  Cufrcssus  macro- 
ear  pa  both  make  fine  evergreen  hedges;  they 
grow  quickly,  and  are  not  fastidious  in  regard  to 
soil  and  situation. 

Beech  and  Hornbeam. — An  admirable  hedge  is 
formed  by  planting  Beech  and  Hornbeam  in  com- 
bination, and  the  fact  that  they  retain  their 
withered  leaves  throughout  the  winter  enhances 
their  value  as  hedge  plants,  as  they  thereby 
afford  shelter  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  an 
evergreen. 

Roses. — For  the  formation  of  flowering  hedges 
Roses  are  pre-eminently  suited.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Briar.  It  is 
always  a  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
From  the  first  breaking  of  the  buds  in  early 
spring,  its  scented  leaves  diffuse  the  air  through- 
cut  the  summer  with  a  delicious  fragrance  that 
hardly  wanes  until  they  fall  in  autumn.  The 
delicate  bloom  of  early  summer,  too,  is  followed 
in  the  winter  months  by  the  fruit,  which  is  a 
pleasing  adornment  to  the  garden.  In  addition 
to  the  hedge  of  the  common  Sweet  Briar  is  that 
formed  with  the  Lady  Penzance  hybrids  ;  but  in 
planting  a  hedge  of  them  care  must  be  exercised 
to  select  varieties  alike  in  vigour  of  growth,  as 
some  differ  considerably.  Of  other  Roses,  a  bold 
imposing  hedge  (if  such  is  desired)  could  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  strong-growing  kinds  similar 
to  the  "Tea  Rambler,"  "  Helene,"  "Trier," 
"  The  Dawson,"  "  Psyche,"  and  "  Madame 
d'Arbley  "  3  feet  apart  in  a  row,  and,  after  cut- 
ting the  plants  hard  back  the  first  year  of  plant- 
ing, permitting  them  to  grow  alterwards  un- 
trammelled  with   further   pruning. 

Fuchsias,  especially  F.  Riccartoni  and  F. 
gracilis,  make  beautiful  hedges,  and  are  much 
used  in  this  way  in  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England.    The  former  is  particularly  hardy,  and 
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does  well  without  protection  even  in  Scotland. 
Both  of  these  Fuchsias  will  root  very  readily  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  winter. 

Escallonia  macrantha. — This  lovely  flowering 
shrub  adapts  itself  to  hedge-making  in  the  south 
and  south-west.  Its  dark  glossy  foliage  and 
pretty  red  flowers  are  strikingly  handsome  when 
the  hedge  attains  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet. 

Many  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Lilac,  Philadel- 
phus,  \Veigela,  Spiraea,  Leycesteria,  Viburnum, 
Osmanthus,  and  Olearia,  can  all  be  utilised 
either  individually  or  in.  combination  to_  produce 
an  effective  hedge  when  it  does  not  necessarily 
need  to  be  one  maintained  in  a  strictly  trim  and 
kempt  condition. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Efiphronitis  Veitchii  is  a  lovely  hybrid  from 
Sophronitis  grandifiora,  and  grows  well  in  pots 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof  glass  of 
the  intermediate  house.  The  plants  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  young  shoots  are  pushing 
out  from  the  old  flower  stems.  These  small 
pieces,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  forth 
roots,  may  be  cut  off  with  a  portion  of  the  stem 
attached,  and  potted  in  small  pots,  using 
sphagnum-moss,  with  some  small  crocks  mixed 
with  it.  In  a  short  time  they  will  make-  nice 
flowering  plants. 

Epidmdrum  prismatqcarpum. — Plants  of  this  species 
that  are  growing  freely  and  require  more  root 
room  should  be  repotted  at  once  in  pots  of  large 
size  lor  their  roots  to  ramble  in,  and  as  a  medium 
employ  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  properly  drained. 
From  this  time  and  until  the  growths  are  finished 
afford  plenty  of  water,  but  afterwards  only  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  alive  :  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  take  no  harm  if  they  shrivel  slightly. 
Through  the  winter  keep  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  East  Indian 
house. 

Angracum  distichum. — In  a  shady  position  in  the 
same  house  this  plant  and  A.  pectinatum  grow 
freely,  and  both  are  now  in  bloom.  They  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  well-drained  Orchid  pans  with  only 
sphagnum-moss  to  root  into. 

Intermediate  house. — The  yellow  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum.  now  opening  its  blooms,  is  deservedly 
a  favourite  among  Orchid  amateurs.  The  plant 
should  be  elevated  well  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  ;  a  little  sun  at  this  period  will  do  it  good. 
Water  should  be  sparingly  afforded  at  all  times, 
and  especially  after  the  flowers  fade,  or  the  small 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  will  rapidly  decay.  Plants 
of  Cochlioda  vulcanica,  with  their  elegant  spikes 
of  rose-coloured  fluwers,  are  charming  at  this 
season.  It  is  quite  a  cool-house  species,  requiring 
alight,  well-ventilated  position  and  plenty  of  water 
at  all  seasons.  The  same  treatment  will  suit  its 
congeneric  species  C.  rosea,  C.  Noetzliana  and  C. 
sanguinea. 

The  Pleioiies  that  have  ripened  their  pseudo-bulbs 
may  now  be  placed  in  the  intermediate  or  Cattleya 
house  to  flower,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  no  water 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  flowers  they  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  considerable  period.  Immediately 
the  flowers  fade  the  plants  should  be  re- 
potted into  well-drained,  shallow  pans  or  pots, 
and  a  potting  material  composed  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  mixing 
moderate  quantities  of  small  crocks  and  coar-e  sil- 
ver sand  to  ensure  porosity.  After  repotting,  sus- 
pend or  otherwise  elevate  the  plants  near  to  the 
roof  glass  of  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards  little  or  no  water 
will  be  necessary.  Later,  however,  water  must  be 
applied  copiously  whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  it  may  be  F'ipplemented  with  liquid 
manure  to  be  applied  a^out  once  a  week.  The 
best  varieties  are  Pleione  maculata,  P.  lagenaria, 
P.  Wallichiana,  and  P.  Reichenbachiana.  The 
flowers  are  easily  gathered  by  giving  them  a  gentle 
pull,  when  the  stem  will  readily  part  from  the 
centre  of  the  young  "  breaks,"  and  will  be  much 
longer  than  when  cut.  The  cooler  varieties  as  C. 
humilis  and  C.  Hookeriana  have  done  growing  and 
shed  their  foliage.  Keep  them  in  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  house,  and  afford  them  a  light  sprinkling  over- 
head occasionally  just  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs 
from  shrivelling.  These  species  usually  bloom  in 
January  or  February. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Pot  Strawberries. — Although  a  little  frost  would 
do  no  harm,  it  is  as  well  to  get  the  plants 
plunged  in  their  winter  quarters  before  severe 
weather  sets  in.  Some  cultivators  plunge  the  pots 
in  ashes  out  in  the  open,  and  others  stack  them  on 
their  sides.  The  latter  method  is  not  at  all  a  good 
practice,  for  the  plants  become  too  dry  at  the  roots 
and  the  foliage  withers,  besides  which  the  plants 
are  liable  to  be  badly  injured  in  severe  weather. 
The  best  and  safest  plan  is  to  plunge  the  plants 
in  fresh  leaves,  packing  them  firmly  between  the 
pots,  in  cold  frames.  If  very  heavy  rains  come, 
lights  can  be  put  over  them,  removing  these 
each  day,  when  it  becomes  fine.  Some  of  the 
plumpest  and  most  forward  crowns  should  be 
selected  for  the  earliest  batch.  These  can  be 
merely  stood  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  house  is  got 
in  readiness  for  their  reception.  The  cooler  the 
plants  are  kept,  the  more  readily  will  they  afterwards 
respond  to  the  influences  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Vines. — After  such  a  favourable  season  the  vines 
will  now  be  perfectly  matured,  and  abundant  ven- 
tilation should  be  employed  to  cause  the  plants  to 
go  to  rest.  Late  Grapes,  if  still  hanging,  should 
be  cut  with  as  much  wood  as  possible,  and 
be  placed  in  bottles  in  the  fruit-room.  A  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  put  in  the  water  are  beneficial. 
The  Grapes  will  keep  in  as  perfect  condition  as 
they  would  if  left  upon  the  vines.  When  the  Grapes 
have  all  been  cut  the  work  of  cleaning  the  vines 
can  be  pushed  forward,  and  any  renovation  of  the 
borders  that  may  be  necessary  can  be  commenced. 
Where  there  are  interior  and  exterior  borders  it  is 
desirable  to  renew  only  one  border  in  one  season, 
and  by  this  practice  next  season's  crop  will  not  be 
injured.  In  order  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  the 
surface  of  possible,  carefully  remove,  with  a  fork, 
the  top  soil  down  to  the  roots  and  replace  this  with 
some  sweet  loam,  wood-ashes,  lime scrapsand chem- 
ical vine  manure.  In  the  following  season  the  front 
of  the  external  border  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  By  careful  attention  to  this  matter  each 
year,  the  surface  roots  will  greatly  extend,  and  they 
will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  crop.  Push  forward 
the  pruning  and  cleansing  of  early  and  late  perma- 
nent vines,  so  that  they  may  obtain  a  little  rest  before 
forcing  is  commenced.  Should  the  wood  show 
any  signs  of  bleeding,  a  little  styptic  may  be 
applied  to  the  cut  parts,  which  will  remedy  the  evil. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Port]  \    p,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Scaka.lt. — The  roots  may  now  be  lifted,  and 
the  best  selected  for  forcing  purposes.  Only 
ih  i  rows  required  for  growing  out  of  doors 
need  be  left  longer  in  the  ground,  and  these  will 
be  covered  up  later  on.  In  trimming  the  roots, 
select  all  the  straight  thongs  for  storing  away 
ready  for  planting  in  the  spring.  By  lifting  the 
roots  thus  early,  the  ground  may  afterwards  be 
prepared  lor  the  next  crop,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage. Keep  a  succession  of  plants  in  the  forcing 
pit,  remembering  that  small  and  frequent  bati  hes 
are  best. 

"Rhubarb. — Where  there  are  no  arrangements 
for  forcing  Rhubarb  indoors,  the  roots  can  be 
forced  where  they  grow  by  placing  over  the 
crowns  some  barrels  or  earthenware  pots  made 
for  the  purpose.  Cover  these  barrels  or  pots 
deeply  with  hot  manure,  which  should  be  again 
covered  with  long  litter  to  prevent  the  heat 
escaping  quickly.  All  varieties  of  Rhubarb  are 
not  equally  suited  for  forcing,  especially  so 
early  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them  refuse  to 
grow  at  all.  Hawk's  Champagne  is  still  one  of 
the  best,  together  with  The  Sutton;  both  of 
these  varieties  are  of  grand  colour  and  quality, 
and  may  be  forced  easily. 

Laying  down  Broccoli. — It  is  very  necessary 
this  season  to  lay  down  this  crop  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  severe  weather.  A  few  of  the 
late  varieties,  of  which  Model  and  Late  Queen 
are  types,  need  not  be  dealt  v  ith  first,  for  these 
are  capable  of  withstanding  severe  weather.  The  ' 
appearance  of  the  plants  generally  is  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  care  required  to  protect  them. 
They  have  made  unusually  succulent  growth, 
and  have  grown  until  very  late  in  the  season. 
Lay  them  down  with  their  heads  towards  the 
north,  and  let  the  stems  be  well  protected  with 
soil,    which    is    generally   the   first   part   of   the 


plant  to  suffer  ftom  exposure.  Early  Broccolis 
are  doing  splendidly,  and  fine  "  heads "  havc- 
been  cut,  but  to  have  these  at  their  best  they 
must  be  looked  over  daily,  for  they  soon  spoil. 

Early  Peas. — Where  there  is  house  accommo- 
dation for  growing  this  crop,  a  start  may  now 
be  made.  Sow  the  seeds  in  4-inch  pots,  five  or 
six  seeds  being  quite  sufficient  for  each  pot.  The 
soil  should  be  used  in  a  fairly  moist  condition, 
that  no  watering  may  be  necessary  before  the 
seeds  germinate.  An  excess  of  water  just  now 
would  be  fatal  to  seeds.  Place  the  pots  in  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  50u,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil,  put  the 
pots  in  a  position  near  to  the  glass.  This  crop 
does  equally  well  whether  grown  in  pots,  8  or  9 
inches  in  diameter,  or  in  boxes,  of  any  con- 
venient length  and  width.  Suitable  dwarf- 
growing  varieties  are  Chelsea  Gem  and  Green 
i  rem  Early  Giant  is  a  first-rate  variety,  grow- 
ing 3  feet  high,  and  may  be  sown  later.  Peas 
will  not  stand  coddling  at  any  stage  of  then- 
growth,  therefore  much  heat  must  not  be  applied 
to  them.  Young  Pea  plants,  when  well  rooted, 
may  be  transplanted  readily,  and  it  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  growth,  while 
not  interfering  with  their  cropping  properties. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Cherries  should  now  be  planted.  Well- 
drained  loamy  soil,  with  plenty  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  or  lime  incorporated,  is  the  best  for 
these  trees.  Plant  firmly  and  in  dry  weathei. 
Cordon-trained  trees  should  be  planted  2  feet 
apart,  fan-shape  trees  15  to  20  feet,  and  bush 
trees  and  pyramids  9  to  12  feet.  Cherries  may 
be  pruned  and  trained  at  once. 

Pruning. — "Whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and 
favourable  for  pruning  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  get 
as  much  done  as  is  possible.  Bush  trees  must  be 
looked  over  carefully  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thinned  regularly  and  that  no  part  of  the  bush 
may  remain  overcrowded.  In  those  of  Apple  and 
Pear  that  were  "summer  pruned"  there  will  be 
no  long  growths  to  cut  out.  Trees  or  bushes  that 
have  grown  to  the  size  required,  and  must  be  kept 
so,  will  need  to  be  pruned  back  to  two  or  three 
buds  on  the  new  upright  or  vertical  shoots,  and 
the  side  or  middle  branches  should  be  treated 
similarly,  cutting  to  a  bud  which  points  outwards, 
Where  several  shoots  have  arisen  from  one  shoot, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  severely.  Such  trees 
need  to  be  root-pruned  occasionally  to  restore  the 
balance  between  root  and  branches.  Try  to  obtain 
a  regular  crop  over  the  tree  rather  than  a  dozen 
Apples  or  Pears  in  a  cluster,  for  under  these  latter 
conditions  the  fruits  will  not  be  of  good  size  or 
colour.  On  old  trees  that  have  clusters  of  shoots 
or  spurs,  which  have  grown  long  and  infertile, 
take  off  one  lot  entirely  and  thin  out  every  other 
spur.  This  will  help  in  a  year  or  two  to  reju- 
venate the  tree.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case 
if  the  roots  have  been  given  the  attention  recom- 
mended for  them  in  former  articles.  The  pruned 
spurs  will  break  thickly  at  the  base  in  the  spring, 
and  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  about  three  shoots 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  the  strongest. 

Trees  growing  against  walls  will  require  similar 
treatment.  When  the  pruning  has  been  done  and 
the  trees  cleansed,  they  may  be  either  nailed  or 
tied.  All  old  ties  should  be  removed,  as  there 
may  be  insects  lurking  in  them.  Following  the 
work  of  training  the  trees,  a  thin  layer  of  the 
border  may  with  advantage  be  taken  away,  in  case 
any  grubs  of  caterpillars  are  hibernating  in  it. 
Afterwards  a  slight  dressing  of  lime  and  basic  slag 
may  be  afforded,  and  over  this  a  dressing  of  new 
soil,  or  failing  this  a  layer  of  ashes.  Ashes  form 
an  agreeable  substance  for  walking  on.  The 
border  within  the  root  area  should  not  be  dug 
with  a  spade,  especially  after  root-pruning  has 
been  done.  If  any  insects  can  be  detected,  cleanse 
the  trees  thoroughly,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
bark  and  as  a  general  cleanser,  spray  them  with 
the  XL-All  winter  wash.  This  will  be  found  to 
destroy  all  moss,  lichen,  eg'_;s,  &c,  of  insects 
which  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark  or  wall.  If  this  be  used  at,  say. 
3  lbs.  to  35  gallons  of  water,  it  will  be  found 
very  efficacious.  This  wash,  unlike  most  others, 
is  non-poisonous.  In  cases  of  bad  attack  of  Ameri- 
can blight,  see  that  every  portion  is  washed  from 
the  branches.  In  bad  cases  this  work  should  be 
done  again  in  the  new  year. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  papek,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 

signed  by  the  writer.     If  desired,  the  signature  -.■-■ill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  wilt  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  reader  s,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,        Nov.  24— Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 41  4". 

'Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  November  21  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  57"; 
Min.  43'. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  November 
22  (10  A.M.):  Bar.,  30-3° ;  Temp.,  59' ;  Weather— 
Bright. 
Provinces.  —  W cdnesday,  November  21  (G  p.m.)  :  Max.  57° 
S.W.  Ireland  ;  Min.  44°  Scotland,  east  coast. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

AH  iNDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

TUESDAY— 

Choice  duplicate  and  other  Orchids  from  the  Park  Lodge 
Collection,  at  Park  Lodge,  Eltham,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Cases  of  Japanese  Lilies,  received  direct  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 
Azaleas,    Palms    and   plants,    Roses,    &c,   at  67   &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C..  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

■FRIDAY— 

drdmls  in  variety,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  meeting-  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural   Society    on    Tuesday 


cultural 
Affairs. 


last  was  indeed  a  memorable 
out,  and  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  in  the  past,  in 
ii  and  out  of  season,  advocated  both  the 
erection  of  a  central  hall  for  the  use  of  horti- 
culturists, and  the  establishment  of  a  research 
station  in  the  garden  of  the  Society.  The 
utility  of  the  hall  was  amply  demonstrated 
mot  only  by  the  fortnightly  exhibition,  of 
which  notice  is  given  in  another  column,  but 
by  a  succession  of  meetings  which  occupied 
the  bellows,  or  some  of  them,  continuously 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  which  dealt 
with  matters  of  great  importance  not  only 
'to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  but  to  horticulture 
generally.  It  was,  indeed,  satisfactorv  to  see 
■our  oft-expressed  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  suitable  horticultural  institute  so 
well  fulfilled.  Whilst  many  co-operated  to 
bring  about  these  results,  we  are  not  likely 
to  forget  that  it  is  to  Baron  Sir  Henry 
Schroeder,    in    particular,    that    we   owe   the 

:  i  nee  of  the  hall,  whilst  for  the  garden  at 
VVisley  we  are  under  corresponding  obliga- 
tions to  Sir  Thomas  Hanburv. 

Reverting  to  Tuesday's  proceedings,  there 
were,  first  of  all,  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  council  and  of  the  several  committees, 
Floral,  Fruit,  Orchid  and  Scientific,  to  which 


we  need  not  in  this  place  make  further  allu- 
sion. There  were,  in  addition,  other  meet- 
ings to  which  attention  may  be  directed — 
taking  them,  as  it  were,  in  chronological 
order. 


Re- 


At    the    three    o'clock    general 


meeting  of  Fellows,  Mr.  Massee 
at  wisley—    made    the    welcome    announce- 
TheCur-      ment   that  the  building  of  a  re- 
rant-bud     search  laboratory  at  Wisley  had 
mite.         been  commenced,   and  that  real 
progress   had    already    been    made    in    those 
scientific  and  technical  investigations  we  have 
so  long  yearned   for,    as  promising,   in   the 
future,  results  of  greater  importance  to  gar- 
dening than  the  mere  holding  of  exhibitions 
and  distribution  of  awards,  valuable  as  those 
proceedings  undoubtedly  are. 

Mr.  Massee,  in  his  incisive  manner,  de- 
tailed the  results  of  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations made  up  to  this  time  at  Wisley, 
premising  that  owing  to  the  absence  at  pre- 
sent of  a  laboratory,  the  subjects  selected  for 
investigation  were  such  that  most  of  the 
work  could  be  conducted  in  the  field.  The 
disease  of  Black  Currants  known  as  "  big- 
bud,"  &c,  was  first  selected.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments proved  that  the  mite  causing  the 
mischief  never  voluntarily  left  the  bush  on 
which  it  was  parasitic,  and,  further,  that  the 
only  period  of  time  it  was  exposed  on  the 
bush  was  the  time  occupied  in  walking  from 
the  old-infested  bud  to  a  fresh  one  on  the 
same  branch.  These  discoveries  explained 
why  attempts  to  eradicate  this  pest  have,  up 
to  the  present,  proved  abortive.  The  infected 
buds  were  not  removed  before  some  of  the 
mites  had  migrated  to  new  buds;  and  as  the 
mite  never  feeds  outside  a  bud,  spraying  with 
an  insectide  proved  comparatively  useless, 
only  killing  those  mites  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  act  of  migrating,  even  if  it  did  that. 
The  mites  do  not  fly,  but  are  said  to  be  con- 
veyed  by  birds;  this,  however,  could  not  be 
actually  demonstrated,  but  it  was  definitelv 
proved  that  the  mites  were  conveyed  by  in- 
sects,  as  many  as  seven  mites  having  been 
found  on  the  body  of  a  ladybird.  They  have 
also  been  found  on  aphides.  In  view  of  the 
above  habits  of  the  mite,  it  appeared  obvious 
that  a  certain  method  of  preventing  migration 
from  old  to  new  buds  would  consist  in 
covering  the  branch  with  some  sticky  sub- 
stance  not  easily  removed  by  rain.  Friends 
were  asked  to  carry  out  this  idea,  the  choice 
of  the  material  being  left  to  themselves.  At 
Wisley,  where  a  supply  of  badly  diseased 
Black  Currant  bushes  was  available,  some 
had  the  diseased  buds  coated  witli  vaseline; 
in  other  experiments  the  branches  were 
smeared  with  cart-grease.  In  both  experi- 
ments, extending  over  two  years,  not  a  single 
diseased  bud  has  been  discovered  since  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  batch  of  bushes  were  brushed  over 
with  thinned  gas  tar,  this  also  completely 
checked  the  disease.  On  a  large  scale,  a 
compound  of  fish  oil  and  resin,  coarse  palm 
oil,  or  cart-grease  would  prove  efficient,  and 
as  the  diseased  buds  are  coven  tl  bv  the  sticky 
compound,  the  mites  cannot  escape,  hence 
the  danger  of  being  conveyed  to  other  bushes 
by  outside  agents  is  obviated.  Bushes  should 
be  treated  in  January,  and,  if  necessary, 
again  in  April.  If  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done,  the  pest  will  be  eradicated.  The  bushes 
experimented  upon  at  Wisley  still  remain, 
and  can  be  examined  by  anyone  interested. 
A  "  big-bud  "  caused  bv  a  mite  is  also  very 
common    on    the     Hazel,    and    the    popular 


opinion  is  that  the  mite  from  the  Black  Cur- 
rant can  attack  the  Hazel  and  vice  versa.  A 
series  of  experiments  proved  this  idea  to  bo 
unfounded.  Certain  other  investigations  that 
were  completed  were  also  briefly  described. 
Finally,  an  appeal  for  the  preparation  of  a 
"Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Gardens" 
was  made. 

To  have  detected  a  means  of  combating 
this  terrible  enemy  of  the  Black  Currant  is  a 
result  of  no  mean  importance.  Mr.  Massee 
and  the  Society  may  be  warmly  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  which  will, 
we  hope,  be  repeated  and  confirmed  by  other 
observers.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  point 
out  that  this  highly  important  practical  result 
has  been  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
life  history  and  ways  of  life  of  the  creature 
which  inflicts  so  much  damage  on  our  plan- 
tations, and  not  by  any  mere  rule  of  thumb 
proceedings,  such  as  have  been  so  often  tried 
and  found  wanting. 

Prevention  Whilst  Mr.  Massee  was  dis- 
of  Cor-  coursing  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
ruption  practical  importance,  and  whilst 
Act.  the  Scientific  Committee  was 
in  session  subsequently  for  an  hour,  another 
meeting  was  in  progress  throughout  the 
whole  time,  which  affects  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  very  nearly.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have 
we  seen  so  large  and  representative  an  as- 
semblage of  nurserymen  before.  The  object 
of  their  gathering,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
H.  Rivers,  was  to  consider  the  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill,  which 
will  come  into  operation  on  January  t.  We 
have  already  published  the  text  of  the  Bill 
(Oct.  20,  p.  279),  and  we  have  inserted  various 
letters  from  correspondents  viewing  the  mat- 
ter from  different  standpoints.  Many  more  let- 
ters have  reached  us  which  it  will  now  not  be 
necessary  to  print,  at  least  in  their  entirety, 
but  we  should  like  to  remove  one  misappre- 
hension, under  which  some  of  our  corre- 
pondents  appear  to  suffer,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  do  not 
affect  gardeners  and  nurserymen  only,  but 
apply  to  all  trades  and  employments.  The 
provisions  of  the  Bill  are  very  stringent, 
but  as  they  only  apply  to  practices  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  "  secret  and  cor- 
rupt," we  do  not  see  that  the  man  who 
has  a  clear  conscience  need  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  matter.  The  Horticultural 
Trades  Association,  under  whose  auspices  the 
meeting  was  held,  had  secured  the  opinion 
of  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  who  an- 
swered the  questions  put  to  him  in  a  very  de- 
finite manner,  pointing  out  that  the  slightest 
infringement  of  the  law  might  lead  to  dis- 
tressing results.  Some  of  the  instances  cited 
were,  intrinsically,  so  trivial  that  we  imagine 
the  legal  maxim  "  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex  "  would,  in  practice,  be  found  to  apply. 
Still,  behind  all  are  the  great  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  which  we  must  all  act  on 
as  best  we  can.  The  matter  was  debated  at 
gnat  length,  and  ultimately  the  Press  was 
furnished  bv  the  Honorary  Secretary  with  the 
following  authoritative  statement  : — 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural 
Trades  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  largely  attended  meeting,  at  which 
some  seventv  of  the  principal  firms  in  the 
horticultural  trades  were  represented,  was 
held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
R.II.S.  Hall  in  Vincent  Square  to  consider 
the  position  created  by  the  Prevention  of  Cor- 
ruption Act,  which  is  to  come  into  operation 
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-on   January    i   of  next  year.     After  full  dis- 
cussion  of  the  situation  and  a  carefullj    pn  - 
pared  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  leg-al 
is  of  the  question  had  been  laid  before 
the  meeting',  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  King's  Counsel,  from  which  it    ap- 
ed   thai    the   Act   in   question    would   in- 
i  ultural  trades,  it  was  dei  ided 
to  loyally  accept  the  position  as  defined  by 
the  Act,  and  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
.n   anv   way  appear  to  transgress  its  provi- 
-      is." 

This  meeting  of  the  trade  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  and  com- 
bination.  We  trust  the  illustra- 
tion will  not  be  lost  on  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association,  whose  Coun- 
cil held  an  ordinary  meeting-  on  the  same 
day  in  the  same  building.  The  nurserymen 
have  the  means  of  helping  themselves  in  a 
much  more  efficient  manner  than  have  the 
gardeners.  We  heartily  trust  that  the  Asso- 
iation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  will  do 
for  the  whole  body  of  gardeners  what  the 
trade  association  is  doing  for  its  members. 
They  stand  in  need  of  co-operation  and 
■mutual  assistance  much  more  than  the  nur- 
serymen. Hitherto  they  have  been  isolated 
and  with  no  power  of  common  action.  Now 
they  have  a  chance  of  raising  their  profes- 
sional status  and  furthering  their  individual 
interests  in  a  way  they  never  had  before.  In 
ilicir  turn,  employers  will  have  the  benefit  of 
some  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  the  gardener 
which  they  have  never  previously  had,  and 
liny  will  soon  see  the  necessity  for  increasing 
khe  remuneration  of  their  gardeners,  now 
>ften  much  underpaid  in  proportion  to  the 
qualifications  and  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  them.  In  too  mam-  cases  the  remu- 
neration to  a  trained  gardener  is  1.  ss  than 
that  accorded  to  other  employees  from  whom 
much  less  is  expected. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  meetings  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  the  claims  of 
the  necessitous  gardeners  were  considered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  "Gar- 
deners' Benevolent."  Trulv,  the  gardener 
loomed  large  on  Tuesday  last ! 

In  the  evening  a  fit  sequel  to 
the  day's  proceedings  was  found 
in  the  dinner  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Club,  when  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  some  of  the  conditions  of  countrv  life 
in  Normandy,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Mr. 
Sanders  visited  Normandy  three  years  ago 
with  members  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association,  and  he  described  in  appreciative 
terms  the  generally  good  cultivation  observed 
in  the  Normandy  orchards,  and  the  "  lus- 
cious "  cider  obtainable  there.  Mistletoe  was 
growing  in  every  orchard,  and  the  common 
Laburnum  vulgare  was  so  exceedingly  com- 
mon that  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be  flo  er- 
ing  Gorse.  The  details  observed  in  the  gn  at 
creameries,  where  the  process  of  butter- 
making  was  in  progress,  and  the  insanitary 
Conditions  under  which  the  celebrated 
Camembert  cheese  is  manufactured  were  not 
sucii  as  to  increase  an  Englishman's  appre- 
ciation for  the  finished  products.  In  Nor- 
mandy, however,  there  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  co-operation,  and 
although  Mr.  R.  P.  Kerr,  Mr.  Collingridge, 
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and  other  subsequent  speakers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  good  cultivation  a  geni 
characteristic    of     the    orchards    there,    they 
admitted     many     useful     lessons     could     be 
learned  by  English  visitors  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Bunyard  related  a  few  facts  respecting 
Mi  ssrs.  Bulmer's  cider  industry  at  Hereford', 
from  which  it  appeared  that  this  firm  is  im- 
porting this  season  four  thousand  tons  of 
Apples  from  Normandy  for  the  manufacture 
of  cider. 

Mr.  Sanders  bad  a  different  story  to  tell 
relative  to  Holland,  where  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  appear  to  be  almost  worshippi  II. 
all.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  amount  of 
produce  obtained  from  the  land  owing  to  the 
intensive  cultivation  practised  by  the  Dutch, 
and  of  the  large  amount  of  cheese,  butter, 
bacon,  and  mutton,  in  addition  to  much 
market-garden  produce,  that  is  annually  ex- 
ported from  Holland  to  this  countrv. 

During  the  present  season  the"  British 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association  visited  S\ 
as  guests  of  the  Swedish  Government.  The 
party  travelled  3,000  miles  through  that 
country,  and  at  Stockholm  they  were  so  far 
north  that  it  was  possible  to  see  to  read  the 
newspaper  all  through  the  night.  Very  few 
home  gardens  were  observed  throughout 
Sweden,  these  few  being  in  the  district  of 
Gothenberg.  Fruit-cultivation  is  not  prac- 
tised extensively,  but  it  is  becoming  more 
general,  and  English  varieties  of  Apples  are 
found  to  succeed  best.  Potato  cultivation  is 
being  increased  enormously,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  tubers  will  be  used  for  making  Potato 
spirit  for  use  in  Swedish  punch.  Two  of  the 
highest  nobility  in  Sweden  are  Scotsmen, 
Count  Douglas  and  Count  Hamilton,  and 
the  visitors  noticed  that  in  Sweden  "Ayr- 
shire cows  and  Scotsmen  were  doing  well." 
Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Swedish  Government  to 
farmers  wishing  to  purchase  land,  and  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  industries  gener- 
ally, and  the  thorough  system  adopted  in 
the  Government  trial  grounds  for  the  im- 
provement of  Wheat  is  certainlv  worth 
emulating. 

The  trend  of  the  evening's  discussion  was 
upon  the  value  of  co-operation  amongst  pro- 
ducers and  the  need  for  more  sympathetic 
assistance  from  the  Government.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  who  presided,  offered  the  congratula- 
tions of  those  present  to  Mr.  Sanders  on  the 
honour  recently  conferred  on  him  by  tin- 
King  of  Sweden. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration. — 
Thunbergia  mysorensis  is  a  stove  climber  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Hexacentris.  It  has 
long,  slender  branches,  bearing  opposite  oblong 
lanceolate  remotely  and  slightly  toothed 
glabrous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  pendulous 
racemes"  irregular  in  shape,  with  an  upper  and 
a  lower  lip,  yellow  with  a  deep  red  border.  It 
is  an  eld  plant  in  gardens,  but  still  not  so  often 
met  with  as  might  be  expected  from  its  attrac- 
tive appearance.  It  may  be  either  planted  in  the 
border  in  the  stove,  or  be  grown  in  a  large  pot. 
The  latter  system  of  culture  is  preferable,  as 
being  a  free-rooting  subject,  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown  can  be  more  easily  renewed  in  a 
pot.  Plants  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  almost  any 
season  during  the  year,  but  they  flower  best  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months  on  well- 
ripened  growths  produced  in  the  preceding  3'ear. 
A  plant  will  also  flower  on  the  current  season's 
growth,  without  any  previous  rest,  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn,  but  to  effect  this  it 


must  be  grown  in  a  structure  in  which  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light  is  obtained,  and  under 
drier  conditions  than  are  usually  afforded  stove 
plants.  The  plant  should  be  subjected  to  drier 
conditions,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  is  growing,  when  ripening 
its  wood.  Young  growths  of  the  current 
will  readily  form  roots  in  the  spring  if  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
sandy  loam,  and  one-third  sand.  They  should 
be  taken  with  a  portion  of  the  older  wood  at 
the  base,  and  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70 J 
Fahr.  in  a  propagating  frame.  By  the  begin- 
ning or  the  middle  of  May  they -will  be  ready  for 
shifting  into  6-inch  pots.  When  the  plants  "have 
attained  a  foot  in  height,  the  tops  should  be 
pinched  to  induce  a  growth  of  several  strong 
shoots :  each  of  which  should  be  trained  around 
sticks  placed  for  the  purpose.  A  temperature  of 
60°  at  night-time  and  20u  higher  during  the 
day  will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  plant-. 
They  should  be  syringed  overhead  once  a  day, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  scorched 
by  the  sun's  rays.  By  the  middle  of  July  they 
should  receive  a  further  shift  into  9-inch  pots. 
They  should  be  gradually  hardened  for  the  win- 
ter, and  the  syringing  discontinued  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  A  winter  temperature  of 
50°  to  5.')°  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  very  little 
water  must  be  given.  About  the  middle  or  end 
of  February  shift  them  into  16  to  18-inch  pots, 
or  plant  them  in  the  border,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  strong,  robust  growths  for  the  following 
season's  flowering,  and  when  the  flowering 
spikes  appear,  stimulate  the  plant  with  a  little 
liquid  manure,  which  should  be  applied  twice  a 
week.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants  when  they  are 
in  their  flowering  stage. 

Legacy  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Bene- 
volent Institution.— In  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sam 
Lewis-Hill,  which  has  just  been  made  public, 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  has 
been  left  a  legacy  of  £1,000. 

Legacies  to  Gardeners.— Mrs.  Sam  Lewis- 
Hill's  will  also  directs  that  certain  furniture  and 
the  cup  and  prizes  won  by  him  whilst  in  her 
service,  and  also  a  sum  of  £2.000,  be  given  to  her 
gardener,  Hammond.  Mrs.  Lewis-Hill  also  left 
£5  to  each  of  the  gardeners  employed  in  Grosvenor 
Square  Gardens.  By  the  will  of  Miss  Mary 
Isabella  Carver,  which  was  proved  on  Tuesday 
last,  it  was  directed  that  a  legacy  of  £1,000  should 
be  given  to  "  her  faithful  gardener,"  and  she  also 
left  an  annuity  of  £30  to  her  late  gardener.  We 
have  often  thought  that  the  claims  of  gardeners 
upon  the  consideration  of  their  employers  were 
not  always  sufficiently  realised,  therefore  these 
instances  to  the  contrary  are  the  more  gratifying. 

Swedish  Honour  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders. — 

In  connection  with  a  visit  paid  to  Sweden  during 
the  present  season  by  representatives  of  British 
Agriculture  and  Dairy  Farming,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  founder  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  King  of  Sweden  a  Knight  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa.  Mr.  Sanders  organised 
the  party  and  acted  as  its  Chairman  whilst  in 
Sweden.  We  congratulate  our  colleague  on  the 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

Cattleya  Leda. — The  plant  recorded  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  10,  Supp.,  p.  iv., 
was  entered  before  Committee  in  error,  as  the 
name  had  been  used  before  for  a  cross  between 
C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  aurea.  The  correct  name 
is  Cattleya  Cleopatra  (superba  x   aurea). 

Mormodes  Buccinator  theiochlorum. — 

This  is  the  variety  recorded  on  p.  iv.,  Supp.,  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  10,  without  the 
varietal  name.  It  entailed  research  to  correct  the 
error  in  the  entry  of  the  name 
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Roses  for  the  Irish  International 
Exhibition. — The  promised  gift  of  10,000  plants 
of  Rosa  Hermosa  by  Sir  James  Blyih  for  planting 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Irish  International  Exhibition 
should  do  much  to  popularise  this  pretty,  free- 
flowering,  pink  coloured  Rose.  Unfortunately 
the  limited  run  of  the  exhibition  (May  to  October, 
1907),  with  the  comparatively  late  planting,  con- 
tingent on  the  present  transition  state  of  the 
ground,  which  must  ensue,  is  not  exactly  favour- 
able to  the  plants.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
however,  the  donor  has  generously  promised  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  sending  vigorous 
plants,  whilst  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  exhibition  will,  doubtless,  do  its  part  in 
order  to  overcome  the  evil  of  late  planting  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  must  more  or  less 
obtain. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  d'Hor- 
ticulture  de  Lonores. — The  recently  issued 
part  of  this  journal  contains  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Peter  Barr  and  a  sympathetic  account  of  his 
career  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Schneider.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  make  very  interesting 
reading,  and  the  criticisms  on  our  method  of 
arranging  flower  shows  are  well  founded  in  them- 
selves, but  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  that  prevent  a  more  artistic  and 
beautiful  system  of  grouping.  The  main  object 
is  to  show  well-grown  and  interesting  plants. 
Quite  as  good  a  general  effect  could  be  produced 
by  commoner  materials  if  time  and  space  permitted. 

The  White  Currant. — Mr.  H.  Maurer,  of 
Jena,  sends  us  a  beautiful  photo-lithograph  of  a 
long-clustered  white  Currant  which  has  hitherto, 
he  says,  been  erroneously  known  in  England  as 
the  "cut-leaved  white."  The  variety  possesses 
two  great  advantages,  the  one  being  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  its  growth,  the  second  the  very 
unusual  length  of  the  bunches  of  fruit.  These 
peculiarities  have  remained  unchanged  during 
eight  years  of  culture  in  rich  and  somewhat  damp 
soil. 

The  Oldest  Camellia  Tree  in  Europe  is 

to  be  found  at  Caserta  in  the  park  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Italy.  The  tree,  it  is  said,  was 
planted  in  1760,  and  was  the  first  example  of  the 
Camellia  which  produced  seeds  in  Efirope. 

Fruit  Crops  and  Birds. — Mr.  Cecil  Hooper 
puts  the  following  questions  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  replies  to  any  or  all  of  them  :  1,  Have  you 
seen  any  wild  bird  eating  slugs?  2,  Or  any  bird 
other  than  the  song  thrush  eating  snails  ?  3,  What 
birds  besides  the  house  sparrow  do  you  consider 
should  be  decreased  in  number  ?  4,  Have  you  ob- 
served any  of  the  following  pests  eaten  by  birds,  and 
by  which  bird  :  Iooper  caterpillar  of  winter  moth, 
lackey  moth,  ermine  moth,  bud  moth  caterpillars  ? 
5,  Larvas  of  sawfly  ?  magpie  moth  on  Gooseberries 
and  Red  Currant  ?  6,  Scale  on  Apple,  Gooseberry  or 
Currant?  7,  Aphis  on  Red  or  Black  Currant,  Plum, 
Damson,  Cherry,  Apple  ;  8,  woolly  aphis  and  Apple 
sucker?  Remarks  as  to  their  food;  birds  and 
insects  injurious  to  buds,  fruits,  etc.  : — Birds.  1, 
house  sparrow;  2,  bullfinch;  3,  blackbird;  4, 
missel  thrush;  5,  song  thrush;  6,  chaffinch;  7, 
greenfinch;  8,  rook  ;  9,  jay;  10,  wood  pigeon ;  11, 
blue  tit  ;  12,  black  cap  ;  13,  nettle  creeper  and 
other  warblers  ;  14,  robin  ;  15,  wren  ;  16,  cuckoo  ; 
17,  pied  wagtail:  other  birds  injuring  fruit  or 
beneficial  to  the  grower.  Mr.  Hooper's  address 
is  Shoreham,  Kent. 

A      North     Staffordshire      Apple. — Mr. 

Wallis,  late  of  Keele  Gardens,  Staffordshire,  has 
sent  us  some  fruits  of  an  Apple  named  Beebench, 
which  he  included  in  his  list  of  the  best  six  dessert 
Apples  for  his  locality,  when  contributing  to  our 
census  taken  in  1904.  It  is  evidently  a  local  va- 
riety, cultivated  at  Woore,  where  Mr.  Wallis  now 
resides,  and  in  neighbouring  parishes,  where  it  is 


valued  for  its  free  cropping  qualities  and  pleas- 
antly flavoured  fruits.  The  fruits  are  from 
small  to  average  size,  somewhat  conical  in 
shape,  and  the  skin  green  to  yellow,  excepting 
some  patches  just  around  the  stalk  and  a  very 
few  minute  dots  over  the  entire  fruit.  The 
stalk  is  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  very 
slender,  and  it  is  inserted  in  a  very  perfectly 
formed  funnel-shaped  cavity  from  which  the  stalk 
scarcely  emerges.  The  eye  is  small,  with  closed 
segments  and  set  in  a  very  slight  depression,  the 
sides  of  which  are  very  inconspicuously  furrowed. 
The  flesh  is  white,  soft,  juicy  and  refreshing,  but 
possesses  comparatively  little  flavour.  The  sample 
is  not  equal  to  our  best  dessert  Apples  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  if  Beebench  were  grown  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Berkshire,  its  fruits  would 
probably  be  much  improved,  for  north  Staffordshire 
is  not  a  good  Apple  district,  and  the  experiment 
might  therefore  be  worth  the  trial.  The  fruits  are 
at  their  best  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Violet  La  France. — We  have  received 
some  unusually  fine  flowers  of  this  variety  from 
Mr.  W.  Honess,  Cobham  Park  Gardens,  Surrey, 
who  states  that  it  has  succeeded  so  well  in  those 
gardens  for  several  years  past  that  the  variety 
Princess  of  Wales  has  been  discarded  in  its 
favour.  The  habit  of  La  France,  writes  Mr. 
Honess,  is  very  compact  and  free-flowering,  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  on  a  self-supporting 
stem,  are  quite  as  large  in  size  and  deeper  in 
colour  (purple)  than  those  of  Princess  of  Wales. 
When  growing  side  by  side  with  Princess  of 
Wales,  La  France  has  shown  itcelf  to  possess  a 
more  hardy  constitution. 

The  Action  of  Plants  on  a  Photographic 
Plate  in  the  Dark. — In  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  subsequently  to  this 
journal  (Nov.  26,'  1904,  p.  370,  figs.  165  &  166), 
Dr.  Russell  showed  that  wood  has  the  property 
of  acting  in  the  dark  on  a  photographic  plate 
placed  in  proximity  to  it.  In  a  further  communi- 
cation to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Russell  shows 
that  leaves,  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  vegetable  substances,  act  in  a 
similar  way.  The  plants,  as  it  were,  store  up 
sunshine,  whose  presence  is  revealed  by  the 
photographic  plate.  But  starch,  cellulose,  gum, 
sugar,  pith,  and  pollen  (mostly  plant-products 
rather  than  parts  of  the  plant)  are  without  this 
property.  It  appears  that  seeds  in  their  dor- 
mant state  are  devoid  of  all  power  of  acting  on 
a  photographic  plate,  but  as  soon  as  growth 
commences  this  power  appears.  Flowers  and 
their  parts,  always  excepting  the  pollen,  no 
matter  what  their  colour,   have  this  property. 

Publications  Received.— The  first  volume  of 
the  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  H.  J.  Elwes, 
F.R.S.,  and  Augustine  Henry  (privately  printed),  has 
been  issued  and  will  demand  full  notice  at  an  early 
date. — First  Steps  in  Gardening,  and  Pictorial  Prac- 
tical Potato-Growing,  both  by  Walter  Wright  and  E.  J. 
Castle  (Cassell  &  Co.). — Landschaftliche  Garten- 
gcstaltung,  by  Camillo  Karl  Schneider  (Carl  Scholze, 
Leipsic).  __ 

HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ly  his  correspondents.) 

The    British   Gardeners'   Association. — 

It  is  a  relief  to  what  may  be  termed  the  progres- 
sive section — a  very  small  one,  I  fear — of  the 
B.G.A.  to  find  that  its  highly-respected 
chairman  of  council,  Mr.  Divers,  is  dead 
against  any  mixing  of  amateur  with  pro- 
fessional gardeners.  What  a  simple,  long-suffer- 
ing; good-natured  fellow  the  average  gardener 
is..  Not  content  with  a  working  day  of  any- 
thing between  10  and  16  hours,  with  a  Sunday 
now  and  then  thrown  in,  he  must  needs  spend 
a  portion  of  his  winter  evenings  in  improving 
himself,  not  at  billiards  or  bridge,  but  as  a 
gardener.  And  he  is  so  unselfish  as  to  invite 
the  tinker  and  tailor  and  candlestick  maker  to 


come  and  learn  also.     There  is  no  harm  in  their 
coming,    except   when   they  make   unreasonable 
claims  and  pretensions,  and  even  then  the  good- 
natured  gardener  often  puts  up  with  it.     When 
our  B.G.A.  is  strong  enough  it  will  easily  clear 
its  temple  of  all  these  undesirables.    I  have  more 
than  once  been  troubled  by  these  tinkers,  &c, 
when  addressing  a  meeting  of  what   I  thought 
were  all  professional  gardeners.      If  these  gar- 
deners'  societies  would  only  set  themselves  to 
seriously  consider  the  question  that  at  present 
most  concerns   them,   they  would   find  it  more 
profitable    than    discussions    on    how    to    grow 
Grapes  and  Cabbages,  and  they  would  then  no 
longer   be   troubled   by   the    tinkers,    &c.       The 
question  for  them  is  the  British  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation, which  was  started  for  the  purpose  of 
organising    professional    gardeners,    for    what? 
In  the  "  plea  "  put  forward  by  some  of  the  pre- 
sent   council    of    the    B.G.A.,    namely,    Messrs. 
Divers,   Pearson,   Curtis,   Weathers,   and   a  few 
others,  including  myself,  it  was  stated  that  the 
association    would   register    gardeners,    regulate 
their  wages   and   working   hours,    control   jour- 
neymen and  apprentices,  protect  their  interests 
— in   short,   look   after   them   generally.      These 
are  questions   for  professional   gardeners   only, 
to  be  dealt  with  only  by  combination  and  co- 
operation.    "  Mutual  protection  and  assistance  " 
was   our   aim,    and   much   work   was   done   and 
progress  made  "  on  that  ticket."    There  was  oppo- 
sition,  of  course  ;  there  always  is  when  move- 
ments  of  this   kind   are  set   going.     The   short- 
sighted and  selfish  among  gardeners,  the  sweater 
and      narrow-sighted      among    employers,    pro- 
tested,   the  one   saying   that   they   would   do,  as 
they  liked,  the  other  that  gardeners  got  as  much 
as   they  were   worth.     Some   raised   the   cry   of 
"horrid   trade  unionism,"   of  the   principles   of 
which  it  was  evident  they  knew  nothing.     Still, 
the  association  grew,  the  commotion   it  caused 
proving   a   help   rather  than   a   hindrance.      Its 
promoters  ran  some  risk,   as  those  who  endea- 
vour  to   right   a  wrong   generally   do,    notwith- 
standing   that    the   cause   was    a   just    one,    the 
remedies  proposed  honest  and  lawful,  and  every- 
thing was  above  board.     If  it  were  possible  to 
unite  professional  gardeners  into  a  trade  union, 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  accomplish  this. 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  wa3'.     At 
the  same  time,  there  is  not  the  smallest  chance 
of  this  or  any  other  gardeners'  association  doing 
anything  that  will  "  promote  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  all  who  belong  to  it,"  unless  it 
is  organised  on  lines  approximating  as  nearly  as 
possible  to   those   of  the   trade   union.     A  year 
or  two  ago  one  dared  not  even  hint  this  ;  now,  ' 
however,   the   workmen's   combinations   are   en- 
couraged and  admired,  even  by  the  lawyers  and 
the  prophets.     For  this  reason   some  of  us  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  B.G.A.  has  dropped 
into   the   somewhat   undignified   position   of   an 
employment  registry  office,   and  apparently  no- 
thing else.     This  is  nothing  less  than  a  perver- 
sion   of   the   objects    for    which    the    movement 
was  started,   and,   as   one  who  took   an   active 
part   in   its   inauguration,    I   protest   against   it. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  if  the  effort  were  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  gardener  in  his 
present  situation  than  to  encourage  him  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  better  in  his  next  place. 
We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  organisation  that 
will  do  for  gardeners  what  other  combinations 
of  workers  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  for 
themselves.     The  man  who  is  not  of  our  pro- 
fession,  however  worthy  he  may  otherwise  be, 
must  look   elsewhere  for  help.      Gardening  can 
be  made  a  profession  or  trade  only  by  the  gar- 
deners themselves,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
a  start  was  made  that  would  have  led  up  to  this 
had  there  been  no  departure  from  the  lines  laid 
down  in  our  "  Prospectus."     We  need  this  or- 
ganisation to  promote  and  protect  the  interests 
of  professional  gardeners  ;  to  be  even  aggressive 
on  their  behalf  when  necessary  ;  to  show  bv  its 
attitude   and   operations   that  in   the   movement 
now  going  on  everywhere  for  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  worker  the  men  who  have 
adopted  professional  gardening  as  a  calling  shall 
not  be  left  behind.     IV.   Watson. 

Re-naming  of  Carnations. — In  my  letter 
(p.  328)  I  said  if  rose-pink  Enchantress  is  no 
better  than  Mrs.  Omwake  it  should  not  be  called 
rose-pink  Enchantress,  as  Mrs.  Omwake  is  slightly 
pencilled,  and  not  a  clear  pink.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  rose-pink  Enchantress  is  so  perfect,  and 
there  was  evidently  no  occasion  for  New  Yorker  to 
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hint  in  his  first  letter  that  the  exhibitor  of  Mrs. 
Omwake  had  re-named  the  rose-pink  Enchan- 
tress, lor,  with  his  own  words,  this  is  "the  finest 
rose-pink  Carnation  existing  as  yet."  I  only 
classed  Mrs.  Omwake  and  Helen  M.  Gould  to- 
gether as  both  being  sports  of  Enchantress,  which 
no  doubt  ihey  are.  Possibly  Helen  M.  Gould 
may  not  look  quite  so  much  of  a  winner  when  we 
sea  it  in  England.  For  if  New  Yorker  is  a  New 
Yorker  [He  has  returned  to  America.— Ed.]  he  is, 
no  doubt,  aware  that  New  York  is  further  South 
than  Naples,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
considerably  more  bright  sunshine  round  New 
York  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  anywhere  in 
England,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  grow  Carnations  so  well  during 
the  winter  as  the  Americans  do.  It  may  be  foolish 
ul  English  growers  to  buy  from  stocks  they  know 
nothing  about,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few 
abb  to  examine  the  stocks  before  buying  novelties. 
As  regards  my  stock  of  Enchantress,  I  do  not  think 
I  will  change  it,  as  New  Yorker  suggests,  for  even 
if  among  15.UU0  I  get  12  sports,  most  of  them 
only  parts  of  a  plant,  it  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me*  Whether  I  can  fix  thr--;  sports  or  not,  I 
do  not  know,  for  I  have  not  troubled  to  try.  C. 
t&igelmann ,  Saffron  Waldtn. 

Flowers  in  Season. — I  send  samples  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  from  the  open 
border,  also  flowers  ol  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora 
from  outdoors.  The  weather  has  been  lavourable 
and  dry.  We  had  3a  of  frost  on  October  11, 
which  slightly  damaged  the  Dahlias  and  Salvia 
.splendens.  At  the  present  time  Hollyhocks  are 
at  their  best  from  seed  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in 
December,  FJ05.  Schizostylis  coccinea  is  in  full 
beauty.  A  large  plant  of  Datura  sanguinea,  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  is  most  effective  with  its  large 
pendulous  orange-coloured  trumpets.  A  large 
plant  ol  Genista  racemosa,  which  has  stood  two 
winters  in  the  open,  is  now  in  full  flower.  Salvia 
azurea  grandiflora  is  a  great  success  here  as  a  late 
autumn  flower,  standing  rain  well.  Pentstemon 
Newbury  Gem  is  still  beautiful  in  the  beds,  as  is 
also  Nicotiana  sylvestris  and  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis.  Cobcea  scandens  on  rough  Larch  poles 
is  fresh  and  vigorous.  Last  year  a  plant  of 
this,  which  covered  a  portion  of  an  old  Pear 
tree, on  a  south  wall,  bore  numerous  seed  pods 
which  ripened  seed  in  February,  after  remaining 
on  the  plant  the  whole  winter.  F.  Street, 
Brdwell,  Wigtonshire,  Novembei  14.  [The  Cowers 
included  a  large  number  of  Chrysanthemums, 
ranging  from  white  to  yellow  in  various  shades, 
and  lrom  lilac  to  ruddy  brown.  Among  the  latter 
Mr.  W.  Holmes  was  the  most  remarkable,  and 
Soleil  d'Octobre  among  the  yellows.  But  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  kinds  were  too  great  to  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  say  that  the  consignment  was  a 
very  noteworthy  one.  The  blue  of  the  Salvia  is 
very  valuable  at  this  season. — Ed.] 

Chrysanthemum  Blooms  at  Exhibitions 

{see  p.  iH'2).  —  Mr.  Molyneux  now' contemns  the 
very  means  by  which  he  attained  fame.  How 
many  have  in  the  past  decried  the  craze  for  big 
show  blooms  and  so  far  with  little  effect  !  When 
the  Swanmore  giant  commences  to  deal  these 
blooms  fierce  blows  of  condemnation,  then  must  the 
end  of  the  craze  be  at  hand.  There  are  many 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  welcome 
this  useful  and  desirable  crusade.     A.  D. 

Culture  of  Celeriac. — The  Celeriac,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Editor  on  p.  311,  was  the  produce 
of  seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  early  in  February 
last.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  were  large  enough 
to  handle  they  were  pricked  off  into  boxes,  and 
these  boxes  were  placed  near  to  the  glass,  it  being 
most  important  that  the  plants  should  be  prevented 
from  becoming  drawn,  a  condition  which  would  be 
fatal  to  success.  As  growth  advanced,  the  plants 
were  gradually  hardened  off  previous  to  being 
pricked  out  into  a  cold  frame.  Subsequently  they 
were  plantedat  18  inches  apart,  in  shallow  drills, 
drawn  at  the  same  distance  apart  on  a  south  border. 
From  that  time  the  outer  leaveswere  kept  pulled  off 
at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  and  this  was 
continued  all  through  the  growing  season.  The 
plants  were  frequently  flooded  with  water,  and 
these  waterings  were  alternated  with  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  obtained  from  the 
stables.     W .  Honess,  Cobham  Park  Gardens,  Cobham. 

ARAUJIA  SERIC1FERA  (PHYSIANTHUS  ALBENS). 

— I  am  of  opinion  this  plant  is  hardier  than  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be.  A  plant  exposed  on 
the  balcony  at  Norton  Barracks,  Worcester,  all 
through  last  winter  was  uninjured.    A  small  speci- 


men planted  out  of  doors  in  these  gardens  last 
spring  grew  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  although  it 
failed  to  flower.  In  these  gardens  is  also  a  fine 
batch  of  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  last  May, 
some  of  the  best  being  now  4  feet  in  height. 
Perhaps  some  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  this 
fine  plant  will  briefly  state  its  cultural  require- 
ments. It  scarcely  seems  a  wall  plant,  but  has 
more  the  habit  of  the  Hop  (it  entwines  itself  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  the  Hop),  and  I  would  suggest 
its  being  trained  to  a  pole,  or  old  tree,  such  as  one 
would  afford  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum.  Louis 
C.  Williams,  Old  Colwall  Gardens,  Malvern. 

Willows  (see  pp.  327  and  337).— I  believe  it 
is  Sahx  alba  that  is  most  in  demand,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  making  into  cricket  bats.  As 
a  rule,  planters  when  increasing  their  stock  do 
not  rely  so  much  on  small  cuttings,  but  adopt 
quite  the  contrary  practice.  Large,  clean  growths, 
fully  18  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  to  12 
inches  in  circumference,  taken  from  pollarded 
trees,  are  what  they  usually  plant.  They  first  drive 
a  stake  into  the  ground  2  to  3  feet  deep,  the  stake 
is  alterwards  levered  out  and  the  butt  end  of  the 
willows  dropped  into  the  holes  and  made  tight. 
These  pieces  should  be  made  secure  against 
winds,  which  would  otherwise  cause  them  to  sway 
about,  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  as  was  the 
case  last  summer,  a  few  good  soakings  of  water 
should  be  applied  at  intervals  and,  if  necessary, 
the  soil  should  again  be  made  firm  round  the  stems. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  those  intending  to  plant  it 
it  is  stated  that  these  huge,  clean  sets  may  be 
bought  and  planted  for  the  small  sum  of  about 
Is  per  set,  the  price  varying  a  little,  according 
to  the  quantity  required.  Certain  firms  undertake 
to  do  tins  kind  of  work.  H.  Maildiam,  Wrotham 
Park,  bat  net. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  20. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Committees  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster,  and 
there  were  several  other  events  also  during  the 
course  of  the  day  that  together  kept  everyone 
busy.     See  p.  356. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended 
seven  Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums. The  Orchid  Committee's  awards  to 
new  plants  included  two  First-Class  Certificates 
and  two  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  and  Yegeiable  Committee  did 
not  make  an  award  to  a  novelty  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Geo.  Massee  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Researches  at  Wisley."     See  p.  356. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Geo.  Nicholson,  T.  W.  Turner,  Jno. 
Green,  C  R.  Fielder,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  YV.  Howe,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Chas.  Jeffries,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C  Dixon,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  jas.  Douglas,  W.  Cuthbertson,  H. 
J.  Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  C.  E.  Shea,  R.  Wilson  Ker,  R.  C.  Not- 
cutt,  Jas.  Walker,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  T.  Druery, 
Chas.  Blick,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  and  J.  Jennings. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Seaforth,  Lyd- 
hurst,  Hayward's  Heath  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Smith),  dis- 
played a  number  of  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  the  white  Turnford  Hall 
variety.  All  the  plants  were  perfect  specimens, 
each  being  crowded  with  flowers,  and  exhibiting 
excellent  culture,  including  three  very  large  bas- 
kets of  the  pink  variety  that  were  suspended 
from  iron  standards.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Another  very  handsome  batch  of  these  Bego- 
nias was  shown  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth- 
schild, Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  Dye).  The 
group,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space, 
was  composed  of  both  the  white  and  the  pink 
varieties,  the  latter  forming  a  broad  band  around 
a  batch  of  the  white-flowered  variety.  They  were 
all  well-grown  specimens.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

F.  M.  Hampden  Turner,  Esq.,  Rooksnest, 
Godstone  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Penton),  showed  nine 
pyramidal  trained  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  a  number  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
with  cerise  and  pink-coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
displayed  vases  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  of  new 


and  choice  varieties.  We  noticed  several  of  re- 
cent introduction — Bowood  (a  pleasing  shade  of 
crimson),  Lady  Folkestone  (blush  pink), 
Madresfield  (rich  purple),  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor  (cerise),  Kingswood  (scarlet,  with  a 
white  "eye"),  Warley  (a  mottled  variety,  shades 
of  orange  and  white),  &c.  Messrs.  Cannell 
also  displayed  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  among 
which  were  many  pretty  single  varieties.  Inno- 
vation is  a  "  single  "  of  the  best  form,  the  florets 
being  a  shade  ot  red.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

E.  II.  Brown,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  Surrey  (gr. 
Mr.  Bradford),  exhibited  a  pleasing  group  of  in- 
door flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  mi 
the  form  of  a  semi-circle.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Up- 
per Edmonton,  staged  Veronicas,  Begonias,  and 
Bouvardias,  also  nicely  berried  plants  of  Sola- 
nuni  capsicastrum,  the  whole  being  interspersed 
with  small,  hardy  Ferns.  (Silver  Banksian 
Modal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  a  number  of  greenhouse 
plants,  a  batch  of  Acacias  in  about  twenty-five 
varieties,  and  some  very  fine  Carnations  in 
vases.  A  plant  of  Bilbergia  muscosa  was 
shown  in  flower,  and  there  were  several  speci- 
mens of  Grevillea  Preisii  also  in  flower. 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  Cragg  &  Co.,  Mer- 
rivale  Nurseries,  Heston,  Middlesex,  filled  a 
large  table  with  single  Chrysanthemums,  many 
of  which  were  of  their  own  raising.  We  no- 
ticed Lady  Brooks  (a  good  crimson  flower), 
Sylvia  (bronzel,  G.  W.  Forbes  (a  large  red 
flower  with  a  paler  reverse),  Miss  Irene  Cragg 
(white),  &c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  showed  a  very  pleasing 
exhibit  of  decorative  and  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, among  which  we  noticed  many  old 
ntes — Ladysmith,  Mary  Anderson,  Stella 
(white),  Golden  Star  (deep  yellow),  &c.  Thirza 
Cherry  is  a  variety  with  narrow-fluted  or  quilled 
florets.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Mvrstham,  Surrey, 
showed  some  of  the  latest  varieties  among  the 
various  types  of  Chrysanthemums — Japanese, 
decorative,  single,  &c.  The  variety  Annie 
Hamilton  is  a  large  white  Japanese  flower  with 
narrow  and   recurving   florets. 

Mr.  NORMAN  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  ex- 
hibited some  large  specimen  blooms  of  Japa- 
nese Chrysanthemums  of  such  choice  kinds  as 
Mad.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Miss  Hinckling,  Marquis 
V.  Venosta,  Algernon  Davis,  Mad.  R.  Oberthur, 
&c.j  all  in  the  best  exhibition  style.  Several 
vases  of  single  varieties  found  a  place  in  the 
display. 

Mr.  D.  Fairweather,  Bifrons,  Canterbury, 
Kent,  showed  several  vases  of  single  Chrysan- 
themums and  three  new  Japanese  varieties.' 

1..  Salmon,  Esq.,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking 
(gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Kent),  also  displayed  a  collection 
of  pretty  single  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewis- 
ham,  showed  a  group  of  plants  of  the  white 
market  Chrysanthemum  Money-Maker. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  Conifers — Box,  Rhododen- 
dron, Privet,  Euonymus,  Hollies,  Laurustinus, 
Cytisus,  Andromeda  japonica  and  other  simi- 
lar plants  in  great  variety  and  excellent  condi- 
tion.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  small  shiubs  and 
trees  in  pots — Ivies,  Aucubas,  Eleagnus,  Euony- 
mus,  Osmanthus,  &c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent ; 
and  Mesrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
displayed  hardy  and  rock-garden  plants. 

J.  F.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Snowdenham  Hall, 
Guildford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ivy),  showed  a  batch 
of  Cyclamen  plants,  the  first  seen  in  the  hall 
this  season.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  number  of  well-flow- 
ered plants  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  a 
batch  of  plants  of  Jacobinia  chrysostephana, 
and  a  row  of  the  taller-growing  J.  coccinea  at 
the  back. 

Messrs.  John  Jeffries  &  Son,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Cirencester,  displayed  a  group  of 
ornamental  Conifers.  Many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Junipers,  Yews,  Cedars,  Piceas, 
&c,  were  included,  with  Retinosporas,  &c. 
Cupressus       Lawsoniana       lutescens       Stewaiti 
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has  the  ends  of  the  recurving  branches  tipped 
with  a  gold  colour,  Abies  Veitchii,  Picea 
concolor,  Picea  pungens  glauca  var.  Kosteriana 
and  Cryptomeria  elegans  were  among  the 
more  handsome  examples  displayed.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit — Chrysanthemums. 
•  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Sidney  Fox. — A  large 
pink-coloured  Japanese,  of  regular  colouring  as 
shown.  Of  large  size  and  greater  breadth  than 
depth.  Shown  by  Mr.  D.  Fairweather, 
Bifrons,  Canterbury. 

C.  Edith  Harling. — A  single  variety,  flowers 
yellow.     Shown  by".Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co. 

C.  Mile.  G.  Rival. — A  yellow  sport  from 
Mad.  P.  Radaelli  (Japanese  Incurved).  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co. 

C.  Mad.  R.  Obcrthur  (Japanese). — A  very 
large,  white  flower,  already  cultivated  in  many 
collections.  Shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
J'ramfield  Nurseries,  Sussex. 

C.  H.  Htarn. — A  very  large  Incurved  flower  of 
reddish  colour,  with  bronze  to  buff  reverse. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Beeches,  Han- 
well. 

'  '  Merstham  White. — This  is  a  good  white 
single  flower  of  several  rows  of  florets,  but  of 
excellent,  circular  form.  The  flowers  are  3  inches 
across,  and  the  florets  are  stiff  and  regular.  The 
five  upper  buds  on  several  of  the  shoots  de- 
veloped almost  on  a  level  plane.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  Miss  11.  Hampsan. — A  first-class  single 
decorative  variety,  flowers  pure  white.  If  little 
disbudding  is  done,  the  flowers  come  freely  and 
develop  periectly  for  1  foot  down  from  the  top 
bud,  and  most  of  them  are  in  flower  at  the  same 
time.     Shown  by  Lord  Aldenham. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Lsq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Hairy  J. 
Veitch,  Francis  Wellesley,  W.  A.  Bilney,  W. 
Boxall.  II.  Little,  G.  F.  Moore,  R.  G.  ThwaiU  s, 
A.  A.  McBean,  F.  M.  Ogiivie,  H.  T.  Pitt,  \\  . 
Cobb,  A.  Dye,  J.  Charlesworth,  F.  J.  Thome, 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
J.   Wilson  Potter,  C.  J.  Lucas,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford, staged  a  very  fine  group,  principally  of 
hybrids.  In  the  centre  were  a  number  of  the 
showy  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa,  other  fine 
Laelio-Cattleyas  being  arranged  around  them. 
At  each  end  were  magnificent  plants  of  Cattleya 
Fabia  with  eight  to  nine  richly-coloured  flowers 
on  each,  and  among  others  of  special  merit  were 
Cattleya  labiata  "Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw,"  a  fine 
white  flower  with  a  slight  shade  of  pink  on  the 
lip,  and  C.  1.  Recdleyensis,  also  a  white  variety. 
A  good  selection  of  Cypripediums  were  in- 
cluded.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  fine  group'in  which  the  Cypripediums 
were  the  leading  feature'.  Among  them  were  a 
very  fine  series  of  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  which 
included  the  remarkable  variety  Oddity  ;  a  num- 
ber of  yellow  forms,  C.  i.  Sanderas  being  repre- 
sented by  six  fine  plants.  The  varieties  dulco- 
tense,  Cobbianum,  Harefield  Hall,  Sunray, 
ornatum  and  a  remarkable  form  of  the  Botin- 
hoffiantrm  class  were  also  noted.  Of  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  there  was  great  variety,  also 
Laslio-Cattleya  Clive,  and  some  other  hybrid 
J.a-lio-Cattleyas,  Sec.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
effective  group,  the  centre  of  attraction  in  which 
was  a  magnificent  Cypripedium,  supposed  to 
be  a  form  of  C.  Rolfeae,  but  which  the  com- 
mittee decided  was  a  form  of  C.  F.  K. 
Sander,  and  very  close  to  the  original  which 
was  so  much  admired  when  shown  October  18, 
'904,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  given, 
a  similar  award  being  now  voted  for  the  variety 
King  Haakon  (see  Awards).  Other  specially  re- 
markable things  in  the  group  were  Cattleya 
llaidyana  picturata,  with  delicately-tinted  pale 
rose  flowers  netted  and  mottled  with  white  and 
with  fine  ruby  purple  lip  with  two  light  patches 
on  the  sides  ;  C.  insigne  D.  S.  Brown,  of  fine 
form,  and  C.  insigne  Hodgkinsoni,  a  distinct 
light  variety,  the  feathered  light  reddish-purple 
lines  in  the  dorsal  sepal  changing  to  a  pals 
lilac  shade  on  the  white  apical  half ;  Laelio- 
Caftleya  exoniensis  ccerulea,  white  with  slatey- 
blue  front  to  the  lip;  good  L.-C.  luminosa  Mil- 
tonia  Bleuana,  and  a  number  of  good  Cypripe- 
diums, &c.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Fnfield,  staged  a 
group  among  the  C.  labiata,  in  which  were 
three  white  forms,  viz.,  Gilmourias,  Reedley- 
ensis,  and  Amesiana.  The  group  also  contained 
a  good  selection  of  Cypripediums,  including  a 
fine  C.  Niobe  with  nine  flowers,  and  C.  Arthur- 
ianum  with  seven.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  Glebe- 
landsense,  a  large  and  finely-coloured  flower  of 
the  Chantini  class,  C.  insigne  J.  Davis,  a  large 
form  of  a  yellowish  tint,  the  surface  being 
polished  and  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
white,  the  lower  half  bearing  some  spotted 
brown  lines,  and  C.  Madame  Jules  Hye. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  again  showed  the  noble  Cy- 
pripedium Germaine  Opoix,  Westfield  variety, 
which  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  which  now  secured  the 
First  Diploma,  the  second  going  to  Mr.  Welles- 
ley's  finely-coloured  C.  Baron  Schroder  puncta- 
tum.  Mr.  Wellesley  also  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Dickson  (C.  Gaskelliana  x  L.-C. 
Wellsiana),  a  good  flower  with  white  sepals  and 
petals  tinged  with  rose  and  bright  ruby-purple 
front  to  the  lip,  and  Cypripedium  Arthurianum 
giganteum. 

('..  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on- 
the-Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page),  sent  the  pretty  white, 
rose-spotted  Cypripedium  Nandii  and  C.  Lee- 
anum  var.   corona  (see  Awards). 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Fludson),  sent  Vanda 
ccerulea  albescens,  a  white  variety  with  a  pale 
blue  shade  on  the  lip. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  Day), 
showed  Cypripedium  Fairlawn  and  C.  Miss 
Annie  Goodson. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander),  showed  Cattleya 
labiata  Amesiana  in  grand  form  with  five  fine 
pure  white  flowers  with  pale  pink  lip  on  one 
spike  and  C.  fulvescens  superba. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds, 
staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums  which  included 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  in  fine  condition,  and 
other  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Milo,  C.  Wat- 
sonianum,  Lselio-Cattleya  Statteriana,  Cattleya 
Clarkii,   &c. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  sent  a  very 
fine  white  Cattleya  labiata  with  a  faint  pink  tint 
on  the  lip,  and  two  C.  Fabia  alba. 

M.  Meertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent, 
showed  a  selection  of  Cypripediums  and  a  white 
Cattleya  labiata. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.I'.,  Tring 
Park,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  Dye),  sent  Cattleya  Ger- 
mania  inversa  (Schofieldiana  X  Hardyana)  with 
very  attractive  cream-white  flowers  tinged  and 
veined  with  rose,  the  showy  labellum  being  dark 
ruby-red.  The  finely-grown  plant  had  three 
flowers. 

From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Mr.  Wright  showed  four 
forms  of  Cypripedium  Euryades.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Orchids  will  receive  attention  at 
Wisley  and  that  spare  specimens  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

W.  M.  Apple  i  ox,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare, 
sent  Cypripedium  insigne  Appletonianum,  a 
very  finely-formed  and  richly-coloured  variety ; 
and   C.   Elsie   (Charlesworthii    X    villosum). 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate 
(gr.  Mr.  Whitelegge),  showed  the  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  amabile  Charlesworthii  with 
flowers  of  fine  form  suffused  with  rose-pink  and 
spotted  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  segments  with 
red-brown. 

AWARDS— ORCHIDS. 
Firs  i  -<  lass    Certificate. 

Cy pri pedium  F.  K.  Sander  variety  King 
Haakon  (Annie  Measures  X  bellatulum)  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  near 
approach  to  the  fine  type  which  was  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  October  29,  1904, 
p.  307,  which  is  its  best  recommendation.  The 
chief  differences  are  in  the  spotting  of  some 
parts  of  the  flower  and  in  the  rather  longer  and 
more  pointed  petals.  The  flower  is  of  the 
largest  of  its  class  and  wax-like  in  substance, 
creamy-white  with  heavy  lines  of  chocolate- 
purple  spots  on  the  upper  sepal  and  petal,  and 
smaller  rose-purple  spots  on  the  lip.  [The 
council  did  not  confirm  this  award,  on  account 
of  the  too  close  similarity  of  the  flower  to  the 
original  form  previously  certificated.] 


Cattleya  Fabia  Goodsoni  from  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). 
One  of  the  finest-coloured  Cattleyas,  either 
species  or  varieties,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
of  a  rich  magenta  rose,  the  lip  glowing  velvety 
crimson  with  gold  lines  at  the  base.  The  splen- 
did specimen  had  two  spikes  of  five  and  four 
flowers   respectively. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  "  Corona "  from  G.  F. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water 
(gr.  Mr.  Page).  A  very  distinct  form,  with  the 
broad,  white  dorsal  sepal  of  thick  substance  in 
some  degree  resembling  that  of  the  unique  ( '. 
L.  J.  Gurney  Fowler.  The  base  of  the  fine 
white  dorsal  sepal  is  yellow-green  with  some 
purple  lines,  the  broad  petals  and  lip  yellow 
tinged  with  purple. 

Cypripedium  Stephanos  (Pollettianum  X  oen- 
anthum  superbum)  from  The  Rev.  J.  C.  B. 
Fletcher,  Mundham  Vicarage,  Chichester.  V 
very  distinct  and  pretty  hybrid  with  a  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  unspotted  forms  of  i '. 
Euryades.  Upper  sepal  white  with  a  green  base 
and  some  feathered  purple  lines  ;  petals  and  lip 
yellow,  heavily  tinged  with  brownish-purple. 

Diploma  Awards. 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum. — First  Diploma 
to  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  dark  variety,  from 
Messrs.   Sander  &  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  hybrids. — First 
Diploma  to  Cypripedium  Germaine  Opoix  West- 
field  variety  from  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins).  The  noble  variety  which 
secured  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  last  meet- 
ing (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Supp.,  November 
10,  p.  iv.).  The  last  and  best  of  a  small  batch 
raised  by  Monsieur  Opoix  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace  between  C.  Madame  Cof- 
finet  and  C.  Fairrieanum.  A  model  flower  of 
fine  proportions  and  attractive  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  chairman;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A. 
Dean,  G".  Keif,  A.  R.  Allan,  Ed.  Beckett,  \\ . 
Pope,  R.  Lye,  H.  J.  Wright,  II.  Markham,  11. 
Parr,  J.  Davis,  Jno.  Basham,  Jno.  Lyne,  Gi 
Reynolds,  J.  Willard,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  Jaques, 
Chas.  Foster,  Owen  Thomas,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Mrs.  Henderson,  Sedgwick  Park,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  Maddell),  showed  some  splendid 
Apples,  principally  dessert  varieties.  The  col- 
lection, which  embraced  40  dishes,  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  colour  of  the  fruits.  (Silver- 
Gilt   Knightian   Medal.) 

E.  G.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  Bickley. 
Kent,  showed  several  dishes  of  Apples  gathered 
from  very  old  trees  ;  a  plate  of  Discovery  Por 
tatos,  and  three  kinds  of  Onions,  grown  in  un- 
manured  soil,  and  a  very  fine  dish  of  Doyenne 
du   Cornice  Pears. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Massey  &  Sons,  17,  Market 
Place,  Spalding,  showed  50  baskets  of  Potatos, 
all  clear-skinned,  evenly  matched  tubers  of  new 
and  popular  varieties.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.   Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  M 
Tey,  showed  their  Victoria  Kale,  one  of  the  be  I 
kinds  of  this  hardy  green  vegetable,  and  v 
has   already  received   an   Award  of  M   rit   from 
the  Fruit  "and  Vegetable   Committee   after  trial 
in  the  Society's  old  gardens  at  Chiswick. 


CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 

November  6,  7. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  Chelmsford,  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  the  society  has  ever  held.  The  entries 
were  in  excess  of  previous  years  and  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  of  a  high  standard.  Unfortun- 
ately the  weather  was  unfavourable. 

In  the  class  for  a  large  group  of  Chrysant  hem  a  m  S 
the  1st  prize  was  a  silver  Cup,  given  by  Captain 
Cruickshank,  and  this  was  won  by  H.  C.  Wells, 
Esq.,  Broomfield  Lodge,  Mrs.  W.  Gray,  Phoenii 
House,  being  2nd. 

In  the  smaller  group  class,  Abraham  Jaci 
Esq.,  Great  Baddow,  led,  and  he  was  closelv   fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Canon  Hulton,  Boreham,  Mrs.  ('. 
H.  Gray  being  3rd. 

Mr.  P.  Linn,  Great  Baddow,  was  the  winner  o 
the  Amateur's  Cup,  presented  by  Temple  Cowell 
Esq. 
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A  prominent  feature  of  the  show  was  a  group  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  the  full  length 
of  the  platform,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Simp- 
son, St.  John's  Nursery,  Chelmsford. 

The  principal  prize  winners  in  the  open  classes 
for  cut  blooms  were  H.  C.  Wells  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson,  Mrs.  W. 
Gray,  Mr.  H.  Hicks,  and  Rev.  Canon  Hulton  : 
while  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  J.  Falconer, 
Mr.  P.  Wiseman,  Mr.  W  J.  Warren,  Mr.  P.  Linn, 
and  E.  C.  Page  were  successful  exhibitors. 

Floral  decorations  made  a  grand  show.  Exhibits 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  exceptionally  good. 
Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  & 
Son  both  showed  good  produce.     C.J.  S. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

November  11. — Committee  present:  Messrs. 
E.  Ashworth  (chairman),  R.  Ashworth,  Thorp, 
Cowan,  Sander,  Rogers,  Stevens,  Warbuiton, 
Leemann,  Smith,  Ashton,  Williamson,  Parker, 
Weathers    (hon.    sec). 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  plants  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  few  good  things  were  selected  by 
the  Committee  for  award. 

Groups  of  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone,  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq., 
Rainhill,  G.  \V.  Jessop,  Esq.,  Eawdon,  and 
Walter  Lavekton,  Esq.,  Nantwich,  for  which 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded.  Mr.  D.  McLeod 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr. 
Cypher)  exhibited  a  good  form  of  Cattleya  X 
Hardyana  var.  alba,  Gratrix's  var.,  which  gained 
a  First  Class  Certificate ;  Cypripedium  X 
Leoniae,  Gratrix's  var.,  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  London, 
N.,  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  pretty 
natural  hybrid  Odontoglossum  x  Duvivieri- 
anum,  the  parents  of  which  are  O.  cordatum  x 
O.  nebulosum.  Cattleya  X  Fabia  var.  alba,  C. 
labiata  var.  pardina,  and  several  other  distinct 
plants  were  shown  by  the  same  firm. 

W.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Carnforth  (gr.  Mr.  Proud- 
lock),  exhibited  Cypripedium  X  Leyburnense  and 
C.  X  Chapmani  var.  magnificum.  G.  W. 
Jessop,  Esq.,  Rawdon,  Leeds  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son), was  given  a  Botanical  Certificate  for 
Cirrhopetalum  Medusa;.  A.  Warburton,  Esq., 
Haslingden  (gr.  Mr.  Dalgleish),  obtained  First 
Class  Certificates  for  Lselio-Cattleya  X  Decia 
and  Cypripedium  x  Germaine  Opoix,  two  hand- 
some Orchids,  particularly  the  former.  E. 
Rogerson,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Mr.  Price-',  ex- 
hibited a  distinct  variety  of  Cypripedium  X 
Actseus.     P.   W. 


WINCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  13,  14. — The  Guildhall  was  again 
used  to  accommodate  the  autumn- exhibition  of 
this  society,  held  on  these  dates.  The  display 
was  much  the  best  of  the  series,  and  one  of 
the  most  complete  exhibitions  seen  this  season. 
The  quality  of  the  cut  blooms  was  of  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  especially  in  the  In- 
curved section.  Decorative  varieties  in  sprays 
arranged  in  vases  were  a  distinct  feature.  Fruit 
and  vegetables,  too,  were  of  the  best  quality. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  principal  class  was  for  36  Japanese 
blooms.  Four  exhibitors  competed,  The  Dow- 
ager Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Rom- 
sey  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall),  was  successful,  having 
especially  fine  examples  of  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunne,  Princess  Mafalda,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  John  Cumberland, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Marquise  V.  Venosta.  Sir 
C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Wey- 
bridge  (gr.  J.  Lock),  was  a  good  second. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  varieties. — The  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  ""Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson), 
among  six  contestants,  with  a  very  fine  exhibit 
of  well-known  varieties ;  2nd,  J.  B.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Wasley),  with  but  little  inferior  blooms. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms. — In  this  class  four 
competed,  the  best  exhibit  being  that  shown  by 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood),  and  he  was 
followed  by  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton  House, 
Kingsworthy,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh). 
In   the  class  for  six   Japanese  varieties,    staged 


in  vases,  five  growers  competed.  Mr.  G.  Hall 
staged  exceedingly  fine  blooms,  and  secured  the 
premier  award  quite  easily. 

Any  white  Japanese  variety. — Mr.  Ellwood 
staged  the  best  five  blooms,  having  the  variety 
Mad.  R.  Oberthur  in  fine  form. 

Ineurved  varieties  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  of  high  quality.  In  the  class  for  36 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties,  P.  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hunt), 
was  an  easy  1st  with  large,  perfectly-formed 
blooms,  quite  the  best  seen  this  season.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Marsh  was  1st  for  24  Incurved  blooms 
with  a  thoroughly  representative  set. 

Single-flowered  varieties,  arranged  in  vases, 
made  a  fine  display.  In  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  these  flowers,  not  disbudded,  there  were  seven 
exhibits.  A.  J.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twyford  Lodge, 
Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hughes),  was  successful 
with  high-class  blooms  on  long  sprays. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  3,  Hillside  Terrace,  Win- 
Chester,  was  1st  in  a  similar  class  for  decorative 
varieties. 

Plants  were  not  equal  to  those  shown  in  for- 
mer years.  For  a  group  arranged  for  effect  in  a 
space  of  8  feet  by  7  feet,  there  were  four  competi- 
tors, Lord  Northbrook,  Stratton  Park,  Winches- 
ter (gr.  Mr.  E.  Henderson),  being  placed  1st.   Col. 

F.  A.  Dickens,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr. 

G.  Adams),  was  1st  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums suitable  for  conservatory  decoration,  as 
he  also  was  for  plants  of  white  and  yellow 
varieties. 

Classes  for  floral  decorations  created  much 
interest.  The  most  tastefully-arranged  dinner 
table — Orchids  excluded — was  decorated  by  Mrs. 
W.   B.   Cannon,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Sons,  Winchester,  who 
had  a  collection  of  Apples  of  leading  sorts.  Mr. 
Ellwood  had  a  collection  of  highly-coloured 
Apples  interspersed  with  fruiting  branches  of 
Euonymus  europeus.  Messrs.  1!.  LADHAMS  & 
Co.,  Shirley,  staged  Carnations  and  autun  n- 
tinted  leaves. 
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November  13,  14,  15. 
Plants. 
Primulas. — J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow 
Court,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  won  four 
first  prizes  and  one  second  for  these,  and  one 
first  prize  for  specimen  Palms.  The  handsomest 
tree  Fern  came  from  A.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Knowle 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry).  The  Rev.  H.  Buckston, 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  was  placed 
first  in  a  class  for  twelve  Cyclamen,  and  W.  ?. 
Power,  Esq.,  Derby,  took  the  lead  for  six  Cycla- 
men in  the  amateur  classes. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Only  two  competitors  entered  in  a  new 
for  Carnations  to  be  shown  on  table  space  of  10 
feet  by  4  feet.  1st,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  with  a  prettily  arranged  group ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  JaS.  Randall  &  Sons,  Shirley,  Bir- 
mingham. The  first  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  was  well  won  by 
]•"..  Darby,  Esq.,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  who 
relied  upon  bronze-tinted  flowers. 

Epergnes  of  Flowers. — The  first  award  in  this 
class  went  to  Miss  Davis,  Pershore,  who  used 
Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums ;  2nd,  W.  F. 
Bennett,  Esq.,  Coventry,  whose  flowers  were 
confined  to   Orchids. 

Basket  of  Autumn-tinted  Foliage  and  Berries. 
— Eight  baskets  were  staged,  and  the  one  that 
pleased  the  judges  most  came  from  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  of  Ruabon;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Thomas, 
Handsworth. 

Table  Decorations. 

Twenty-eight  tables,  each  8  feet  by  4  feet, 
decorated  with  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns,  and 
foliage  were  placed  in  the  side  galleries,  and 
although  no  originality  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  could  be  observed,  a  number  of 
them  were  pretty,  and  the  judges  had  a  rather 
difficult  task  in  awarding  the  first  prize  of  £3, 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  Duller,  Birmingham.  1st,  H. 
Normansell,  Esq.,  Edgbaston;  2nd,  Miss  L. 
Bastock,  Moseley ;  3rd,  Miss  Davis,  Pershore. 

■   Fruit. 
The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  British-grown 


fruit  to  occupy  space  not  exceeding  40  square  feet 
was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who 
had  well-shouldered  and  finely  finished  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante' 
Grapes,  highly  coloured  Cox's  Pomona,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippin  Apples, 
and  a  good  dish  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  ; 
2nd,  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell). 

For  a  collection  of  British-grown  hardy  fruit - 
arranged  on  a  table  12  feet  by  8  feet  there  were 
only  three  competitors,  compared  with  seven 
last  year,  and  the  judges  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty in  awarding  the  silver  challenge  cup  given 
by  Sir  John  Holder,  Bart.,  and  £5  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  Home  Lacey,  Hereford  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Humphries),  whose  collection  included 
beautiful  dishes  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The 
Oueen,  Chatley's  Kernel,  and  Cox's  Pomona 
Apples.  Of  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurrc 
Bosc  and  Beurre  Diel  were  the  best. 

Grapes. 

For  six  bunches  in  not  fewer  than  three  varie- 
ties (open),  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
II.  Goodacre)  obtained  the  1st  prize;  2nd,  J.  W. 
Fleming,  Esq..  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell). 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  came 
from  Studley  College,  Warwickshire ;  2nd, 
Lord  Bagot  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman). 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  If.  Cm, fi- 
acre) staged  the  best  three  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  T-  W.  Fleming,  Esq. 
(gr.   Mr.   W.    Mitchell),   being  2nd. 

In  a  class  for  white  Grapes  (Muscats  excluded) 

the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  Heniel  Hempstead 

(gr.    M.    II.    Folkes),    beat  his   only   opponent, 

I  uutneau,    Esq.,    Edgbaston    (gr.    Mr.    O. 

Brasi 

Apples  and  Pears. 

The  best  six  dishes  of  culinary  and  the  best 
six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  came  from 
Ai.iii-.NHAM,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  The 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre) 
was  to  the  fore  with  eight  dishes  >of  Pears,  and 
W.  Mavnakd,  Esq.,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hyde),  exhibited  the  best  four  dishes  of  Pears. 

Vegetables. 

Although  competition  in  the  collections  of 
vegetables  was  not  so  keen  as  in  previous  years, 
the  produce  shown  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables,  for  which  liberal  prizes  were  offered 
i.  Messrs  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  there  were 
nine  competitors.  1st,  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  with  a  superb  lot. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  offered 
four  prizes  for  collections  of  eight  distinct  kinds, 
but  only  five  exhibits  were  staged.  1st,  <',.  J. 
EvesonI  Esq.,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  J.  Griffiths), 
with  a  very  even  lot,  in  which  Onions,  Tomatos 
and  Leeks  stood  out  prominently. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.'s  prizes  were  offered 
for  nine  distinct  kinds,  and  brought  three  com- 
petitors only.  1st,  T.  H.  Pugh,  Esq.,  New- 
town. 

For  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
offered  to  the  exhibitor  who  gained  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  certain  classes,  two  com- 
petitors tied,  i.e..  Mr.  H.  Folkes  (gr.  to  the  Hon. 
T.  F.  Husky,  Hemel  Hempstead)  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Horspool,  of  Ruabon,  with  36  points  eech. 
As  each  of  these  exhibitors  had  won  the  cup 
twice  before,  Mr.  Sydenham  decided  to  give  a 
cup  of  equal  value  to  each  competitor., 

A  similar  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with 
the  local  Challenge  Bowl,  two  exhibitors  being 
bracketed  with  34  points  apiece.  In  this  case  it 
was  decided  to  count  each  as  a  win,  and  if 
either  wins  it  a  third  time  it  will  become  his 
absolute  property.  The  w-inners  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  and  Mr. 
W.  Pickard,  Acock's  Green. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  gimpson 
&  Sons,  Edgbaston,  and  by  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  Birmingham,  for  single  dishes  of  vege- 
tables. 

Honorary  Exhibits.        * 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  staged  a  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums  and  a  few  dishes  of 
hardy  fruit.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  King's  Norton,  exhibited 
brightly-coloured  Conifers  and  other  shrubs,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  handsome  plant, 
about  14  feet  high,  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
lutea.     (Silver  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  sent  a 
large  collection  of  Potatos  and  plants  of  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Lorraine.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  a 
collection  of  vegetables  comprising  Tomatos, 
French  Beans,  Onions,  Celery,  Carrots,  &c. 
(Large   Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a 
large  batch  of  Hollies,  Skimmias,  richly- 
coloured  Aucubas,  and  two  excellent  plants  of 
Picea  Parryana  glauca.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 
The  same  firm  also  received  a  Silver  Medal  for 
100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

The  finest  collection  of  hardy  Conifers  and  or- 
namental shrubs  came  from  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  who  had 
handsome  standard  and  bush  Hollies,  also 
Retinosporas,  Thujas,  Gold  and  Silver  Yews,  a 
splendid  plant  of  Berberis  nepalensis  (B.  Bealei), 
and  Osmanfhus  mvrtifolius  in  flower.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  J.  &  A.  Hughes,  Water  Orton, 
sent  flowering  plants  and  floral  devices.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal.) 

From  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley, 
Warwickshire,  came  Chrysanthemums,  Grapes, 
bottled  fruit,  and  jellies.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  showed  55  varie- 
ties of  Potatos.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  contributed 
a  nicely-arranged  group  of  Conifers,  edged  with 
golden-leaved  Privet.  (Silver  Medal.)  They 
also  showed  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums, 
ior  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.    James    Randall    it    Sons,    Shirley, 
-howed  bouquets,  baskets  and  vases  of  flowers, 
logether  with  plants  in  flower,  and  foliage  plants. 
r  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sanford  (Jc  Co.,  Hall  Green,  Bir- 
mingham, put  up  a  pretty  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, containing  splendid  flowers  of  the  dif- 
ferent  sections.      (Silver  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  of  educational  value  came  from 
Mr  T.  Udale,  Experimental  Gardens,  Droit- 
wich,  who  staged  upwards  of  50  varieties  of 
Apples  and  a  number  of  excellent  bunches  of 
Gam  ay  Noir  Grape  grown  out-of-doors.  Seven 
boxes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apples  were  dis- 
played to  show  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
manures  and  different  methods  of  pruning.  The 
.  md  heaviest  fruits  were  gathered  from  trees 
treated  with  stable  manure  and  inorganic 
i  hemical  manure,  and  the  lightest  crops  from 
trees  manured  with  stable  manure  only.  (Small 
r.old  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bick  Bros.,  Olton,  arranged  a  pleas- 
ing exhibit  of  Alpine  plants  and  cut  Chrysan- 
themums.    (Silver   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sparkhill,  Birming- 
ham, put  up  a  densely-packed  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  were  very 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  R.  I.axton,  Admiral  Beres- 
iord,  and  Gladiator.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex,  who  staged  upwards  of  40 
large,  well-finished  flowers  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums. 

The  finest  collection  of  floral  designs  came 
from  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  of  Olton,  whose  ex- 
hibit displayed  great  artistic  merit.  (Large 
Gold  Medal. I  Messrs.  Guns  also  had  a  group 
of  Decorative  Chrysanthemums,  for  which  a 
Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded. 

An  assortment  of  floral  designs  came  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  but  they 
were  not  so  numerous  or  so  effective  as  those 
from  the  last-named  exhibitors.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  BURDEN,  King's  Heath,  made  a  very 
<  reditable  display  "with  50  dishes  of  Apples. 
(Silver  Medal  ) 

From  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham, 
came  a  bright  group  of  Carnations  and  Orchids, 
and  a  collection  of  uncommon  New  Zealand 
shrubs.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  William  Sydenham.  Tamworth,  showed 
a  meritorious  collection  of  single  and  border 
Chrysanthemums.     (Silver   Medal. i 

The  only  exhibit  of  Cyclamen  "  not  for  com- 
petition "  carac  from  the  Rev.  H.  Buckston, 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook).  The  plants  were 
well  grown  and  carried  good  flowers.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Miss  THOMPSON,  Handsworth,  staged  a  large 
collection  of  uncommon  Cactaceous  plants. 
(Silver  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Yates,  Birmingham,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  -well-grown  vegetables.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  &  Son,  Worcester,  ex- 
hibited 70  dishes  of  hardy  fruits.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Hereford,  sent  a 
collection  of  Apples.     (Silver  Medal.) 

The  finest  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Apples 
came  from  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 
Hereford,  who  had  magnificent  fruits  of  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Bo.vhi'.l  Pippin,  Golden  Noble, 
James  Grieve,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knight,  Wolverhampton,  for  hardy  shrubs  and 
flowers ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Simpson  &  Son,  Har- 
borne,  for  variegated  Conifers  and  other  shrubs  ; 
Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Torquay,  for  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums ;  and  to  the  undermentioned  firms  for 
Chrysanthemums  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham ; 
Messrs.  Chiid  &  Co.,  Acock's  Green;  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  .v:  Son,  West  Norwood;  The  Vineries, 
Ltd.,  Acock's  Green;  Mr.  H.  Wcolman,  Tyse- 
ley,  Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Earp,  Tam- 
worth. 

[Owing  to  a  printer's  error  last  week  the  sum 
offered  in  prizes  was  stated  to  be  £50.  It  should 
have  read  £450. — Ed.] 


W00LT0N    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14. — The  eighth  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Church  Hall. 
Woolton,  on  this  date.  The  exhibits  in  every 
class  quite  maintained  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  seen  in  former  exhibitions  of  this 
ty. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  given  by  Mrs.  F. 
li.  Gossage  as  a  piize  in  the  premier  class  of  24 
Japanese  blooms,  was  awarded  to  Sir.  Wm.  11. 
Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  George  Haigh),  the  2nd 
prize  being  secured  by  Alfd.  Hood,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  John  Hull).  In  the  classes  for  18  Japanese- 
blooms  and  fur  18  Incurved  varieties  F.  II. 
Gossage,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Joseph  Storev),  secured 
the  1st  prize;  Thos.  Clarke,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
(  larke),  being  2nd  in  the  former  class,  and  Mrs. 
Cope  (gr.  T.  Cariing)  2nd  for  the  Incurved 
varieties. 

To  Sir  Wm.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  the  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  for  effect.  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq., 
being  placed  2nd;  3rd,  Sir  John  J.  Brunner, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (gr.  Jas.  Wilson).  The  last-named 
exhibitor  staged  a  magnificent  group  of  single 
varieties,  and  secured  1st  honours,  with  F.  II. 
Gossage,  Ksq.,  and  Sir  Wm.  II.  Tate,  Bart., 
following  very  closely.  In  the  classes  for  trained 
plants  P.  W.'Baru,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Keightleyl, 
captured  four  1st  and  three  2nd  prizes  in  the 
seven  open  classes. 

Two  bunches  each  of  black  and  white  Grapes 
shown  by  Harold  Cunningham,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Wilson),  were  really  first-class  produce. 
With  other  kinds  of  fruit  Col.  R.  Irelanh- 
Blackburne  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Hammond)  was,  as 
is  usual  at  thesfi  shows,  well  to  the  fore.  The 
exhibits  of  vegetables  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  persons,  the  best  ever  shown  at  Woolton. 
W.  D.  Skinner,  Hon.  Sec. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS  AND   NORTHERN 
COUNTIES  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14,  15. — This  society  held  its  an- 
nual exhibition  on  these  dates,  and  the  show 
was  again  a  success.  No  fewer  than  seven  silver 
cups  were  offered,  as  well  as  much  money  in 
prizes.  Japanese  blooms  were  very  good,  but 
the  Incurveds  were  exceptionally  fine,  being  the 
best  ever  shown  at  South  Shields. 

Cut  blooms. — In  the  leading  class  for  36  Jap- 
anese blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas  (gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
Studley  Royal),  was  1st  with  a  stand  containing 
fine  blooms  of  the  best  varieties;  2nd,  Mr.  <",. 
Crooks,  Droitwich. 

In  the  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms,  Mr. 
Hardcastle  was  placed  1st  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  being  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Pattison, 
Tunstall  Manor.  Mr.  HARE'CASTLE  wa- 
sucessful  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms  in 
distinct  varieties,  and  also  for  three  Japanese 
blooms  of  a  white  variety.  The  prize  for  the 
premier  Japanese  bloom  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Crooks  for  a  fine  specimen  of  F.  S.  Vallis. 


Incurved  //na'.Tj  were,  as  stated,  far  above  the 
average.  Mr.  C.  Jennings  (gr.  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jameson,  North  Ferriby),  won  the  silver  cup 
offered  by  Mr.  Alex  Purvis  for  24  blooms  of  not 
fewer  than  12  varieties.  Mr.  Crooks  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  a  fine  collection.  Mr. 
Jennings  was  also  successful  in  the  class  for  12 
Incurved  blooms. 

Mr.  J.  Summers  carried  off  the  principal  prizes 
in  the  decorative  classes.  The  chief  prize- 
winners in  the  classes  for  plants  and  groaps  of 
plants  were  Messrs.  T.  Reay,  T.  Pattison,  N. 
Mothersole,  E.  J.  Baser,  and  J.  W.  Foster. 
C.  O. 

CHESTER   PAXTON. 

November  14,  15. — The  18th  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Chester,  on  these  dates,  when  the  entries  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  previous  year.  In  the  hardy 
fruit  classes  nearly  300  more  dishes  were  entered 
than  last  Year,  which  was  a  record  one. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  MacGillicuddy, 
another  class  for  a  mixed  group  was  this  year 
added  to  the  Chrysanthemum  section,  for  which 
this  lady  also  offered  a  silver  salver.  Mr. 
Stubbs  (late  gardener  to  Major  MacGillicuddy, 
and  now  in  the  service  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Summers, 
Bache  Hall)  carried  off  not  only  this  prize,  but 
the  first  prize  in  the  other  two  group  classes, 
thereby  capturing  the  two  old  challenge  cups 
and  the  new  silver  salver. 

In  the  classes  for  black  and  for  white  Grape-. 
Mr.  J.  Saunderson,  Bodnant,  took  first  honours. 
The  entries  in  the  classes  for  dessert  Apples 
were  very  numerous.  Messrs.  Clibrans,  An 
trincham,  were  awarded  the  society's  Gold 
Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
including  several  new  varieties.  Messrs.  Dick- 
SONs',  Ltd.,  Chester,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  collections  of  Potatos  and  of  flow^i  in. 
plants;  Messrs.  McHattie  &  Co.,  Chester, 
gained  tha  society's  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  another  of  flowering  plants. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  (gr.  Mr.  N.  1  . 
Barnes),  staged  a  collection  of  Apples,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  society's  special  large 
Bronze  Medal. 


NEWPORT  (MON.)  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15. — The  18th  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  Newport^ 
on  this  date,  and,  though  some  of  the  classes 
were  not  so  well  filled  as  at  some  previous 
exhibitions,  the  building  contained  a  creditable 
display  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Groups  of  plant- 
were  especially  good ;  Apples  were  shown  well, 
the  non-competitive  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nur- 
sery, Bassaleg,  being  of  a  high  standard  of 
quality. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums. — In  the  open  class 
for  a  group  arranged  with  ornamental  le 
plants,  and  occupying  an  area  of  50  square  feet, 
two  bright  displays  were  arranged,  the  best 
being  staged  bv  Messrs.  G.  Williams  &  :-■ 
Cardiff;  2nd,  "R.  T.  Mann,  Esq.  (gr.  Mi.  J. 
Wiggins). 

In  the  smaller  class,  open  only  to  gentlemen's 
gardeners  and  amateurs  for  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums measuring  40  square  feet,  a  challenge 
bowl,  value  8  guineas,  and  £2  was  offered  as  the 
1st  prize.  Mr.  R.  Long  (gr.  to  W.  F.  Dawson, 
Esq.),  won  easily  with  splendidly  grown  and 
well-arranged  plants,  having  blooms,  many  of 
them  equal  to  the  best  staged  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes.  The  only  other  exhibitor  in  this  class 
was  II.  Le  BRASSEUR,  Esq. 

Plants. 

The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
was  shown  by  Col.  C.  T.  Wallace  (gr.  Mr. 
Powell);  2nd,  H.  Oakley,  Esq.  'gr.  Mr.  F. 
Wood),   Chepstow. 

Mr.  R.  Fry  showed  the  best  three  plants  of 
bush-trained  Chrysanthemums,  while  C.  F.  Cot- 
iiorne,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Harris),  was  th?  only  ex- 
hibitor of  three  pyramid-trained  plants,  having 
well-flowered  specimens  of  Pride  of  Madford, 
Daisy,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie.  Mr.  HARRIS 
was  also  1st  for  three  bush  plants  of  single  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Powell  won  in  the  class  for  three 
Orchids,  and  also  for  six  plants  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  a  dinner  table. 

Cut  Blooms. 
Tweniy-four  Japanese  blooms. — The  1st  prize 
in  this  class  included  a  challenge  bowl,  vi 
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at  10  guineas.  Two  exhibitors  competed  with 
blooms  of  almost  equal  merit,  but  Mr.  Pitt, 
Brecon  Koad  Nursery,  Abergavenny,  had  the 
best  coloured  blooms,  and  was  awarded  the  1st 
honours.  He  staged  President  Viger,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Beckett,  Mad.  R.  Oberthur,  Mr. 
Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  Williams,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Montigny,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Vallis,  Henry  Pitt; 
2nd,  Mr.  Duff. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms. — The  1st  prize_  was 
secured  by  Mr.  V.  S.  Daniels,  gardener  to  F. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  for  good  deep  blooms  of  the 
varieties  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
W.  Duckham,  Mrs.  Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady 
Conyers,  &c.  Messrs.  G.  Williams  &  Sons 
were  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Mr.  Pitt  the 
3rd   prize. 

Incurved  varieties. — A  class  was  provided  for 
six  Incurved  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Pitt  se- 
cured the  1st  prize  with  examples  of  Lady  Isabel, 
C  II.  Curtis,  Louisa  Giles,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan, 
llanwell  Glory,  C.  N.  S.  Threlfall ;  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
\V >. 

Vase  Classes. — There  was  very  close  competi- 
tion in  the  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms  in  six 
vases,  and  very  little  difference  obtained  be- 
tween three  exhibits.  Mr.  R.  Long  was  placed 
1st,  however,  with  handsome  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  iVc. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Frances,  Somerton,  won  in  the 
class  for  three  vases  containing  Japanese  varie- 
ties ;  2nd,  Mr.  YV.  G.  Parks,  Clontarf ;  and  Mr. 
K.  Fry  had  the  best  six  vases  of  single  varieties. 

Fruit. 

A  class  was  provided  for  six  dishes  of 
A  |  les,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  Mr.  Basham. 
Mr.  Dukf  took  the  lead  in  a  strong  competition 
with  clean,  large  fruits  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Powell.  Mr. 
R.  Long  had  the  best  two  dishes  of  Pears,  and 
Mr.  J.  Green  (gr.  to  F.  L.  DAV1ES,  Esq.),  the 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  in  Black 
Alicante. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.     Messrs.   Case 
S  Son,  Cardiff,  showed  wreaths,  bouquets,      < 
Miss  A.  M.  Harding,  Newport,  exhibited  Carna- 
tions, Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 


BARNSLEY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15,  16. — The  20th  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  on  these  dates,  when  the  ex- 
hibits seen  were  better  than  ever.  The  event  is 
a  great  social  one  for  Barnsley,  and  this  year 
had  fur  its  president  the  Mayor  of  the  town. 

In  the  open  classes  the  Incurved  varieties  were 
specially  good.  Vegetables  were  a  splendid 
show,  but  fruits  were  hardlv  up  to  the  standard. 

W.  II.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton-on-Trent  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Nisbet),  was  the  principal  prize-winner  in 
the  classes  for  Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties, 
other  successful  competitors  being  A.  S.  WIL- 
SON, Esq.,  Cottingham,  near  Hull  (gr.  Mr.  11. 
Willcocks),  and  Countess  of  Ross,  Womersley 
I'ark,  Yorkshire  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Brook). 


EDINBURGH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15,  16  and  17. — The  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  above  society  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market  on  these  dates  was  quite  equal  to  any  of 
the  fine  displays  previously  held  at  Edinburgh. 
The  number  of  entries  in  the  cut  blocm  section 
was  well  up  to  the  average  of  former  years,  and 
exceeded  in  the  Decorative  classes.  The  quality 
of  the  Japanese  blooms  seen  has  never  been  sur- 
passed at  these  shows,  and  they  were  certainly 
superior  to  anything  seen  elsewhere  this  year. 
All  the  blooms  were  arranged  in  vases,  and  as 
many  as  22  classes  were  provided,  the  prizes 
offered  being  exceptionally  large.  Plants  were 
but  a  moderate  show.  Grapes  of  good  quality- 
were  seen,  but  the  exhibits  of  hardy  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  but  mediocre  in  quality.  As  is 
usual,  the  management  was  of  the  best,  although 
tin-  .how  was  the  first  held  since  the  new  secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  D.   Richardson,  was  appointed. 

Open  Classes. 
Cut  blooms. — The  principal  class  for  Japanese 
varieties,  and  in  which  the  leading  prize  in- 
cluded a  piece  of  plate  value  £20,  offered  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  Council,  was  for  15  vases  of 
•Hstinct  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase.      Six 


growers  competed,  and  furnished  a  magnificent 
display.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  (gr.  to  Captain  STIRLING, 
Keir,  Dunblane)  won  easily  with  one  of  the 
finest  sets  of  blooms  seen  this  year.  The  varieties 
were  :  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mad.  P.  Radaelli, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Jumbo, 
Miss  O.  Miller,  Henry  Stowe,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Algernon  Davis,  Lady  Conyers,  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
and  Mad.  Cadbury.  The  blooms  were  judged 
by  points,  and  of  a  possible  160  points  this  ex- 
hibit was  awarded  140.  Mr.  D.  Niccoll,  Rossie, 
Forgandenny,  followed  with  118  points.  He 
had  exceptionally  fine  blooms  of  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Lady  Conyers,  Reginald  Vallis,  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 
3rd,  Mr.  James  Martin,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — The 
Scottish  Challenge  Cup  class  for  24  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties  was  an  important  one.  Twelve 
exhibitors  competed.  Mr.  A.  Hutton  (gr.  to  ('■. 
Keith,  Esq.,  Usan  House,  Montrose)  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  which  included  £10  in 
money.  He  showed  excellent  examples  of  the 
varieties  Lady  Conyers,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mad.  Cadbury,  Miss  Olive 
Miller,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  STEWART,  Dunkeld 
House,  with  a  meritorious  exhibit. 

For  the  Queen  Alexandra  prize  of  £10  in  the 
class  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  not 
fewer  than  six  varieties,  four  exhibitors  com- 
peted. Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Kilravock,  Edinburgh, 
was  awarded  the  prize  for  an  average  exhibit. 
The  exhibit  shown  by  Mr.  A.  STENHOUSE, 
Edinburgh,   was  placed  2nd. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — This  class 
was  for  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
variety.  Nine  exhibits  were  seen,  the  best  being 
those  shown  by  Mr.  R.  WHANMELL,  The  Drum, 
Gilmerton.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  St.  Clement's, 
Forfar. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety. — This  class 
elicited  keen  competition,  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Martin  winning  among  ten  contestants 
with  fine  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis.  One  of 
these  flowers  was  adjudged  the  premier  bloom 
in  the  show.  It  measured  9  inches  in  width  and 
as  many  in  depth.  Mr.  Lunt  was  awarded  the 
2nd   prize   for  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Lunt  had  the  best  exhibit  of  12  varieties 
in  four  vases,  having  large,  well-coloured  ex- 
amples of  popular  varieties. 

In  a  class  for  four  varieties  Mr.  J.  FRASER, 
Shandon,  won  the  1st  prize  easily,  being  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  J.  WALDIE,  Dcllarbeg. 

Inc:a  'its. — These  flowers  are  never  of 

great  excellence  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  MARTIN  won 
with  examples  of  moderate  quality  in  the  two 
classes   provided   for   Incurved  varieties. 

Single  varit  li:s. — These  charming  flowers 
formed  a  fine  display,  as  they  are  always  given 
much  prominence  in  this  exhibition.  In  the 
class  for  three  vases  of  distinct  varieties  nine 
competed,  Mr.  A.  Knight,  Brayton  Castle,  Car- 
lisle, having  the  premier  exhibit,  staging  good 
quality  blooms  of  Edith  Pagram,  its  bronze 
sport,  and  Miss  Annie  Holden.    2nd,  Mr.  J.  Hay. 

A  class  was  also  included  in  the  schedule  for 
four  vases  of  partially  disbudded  single  varie- 
ties, three  sprays  of  each  variety  to  a  vase.  Com- 
petition was  exceptionally  keen,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  |.  Hay's  exhibit  was  adjudged  the  best, 
Mr.  W  Armstrong,  Musselburgh,  being 
awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

In  a  class  for  three  varieties  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums in  which  quality  and  decorative 
effect  were  to  be  the  first  considerations,  there 
was  a  commendable  display.  Mr.  Galloway, 
Gosford,  won  the  1st  prize  amongst  13  competi- 
tors. 

No  fewer  than  17  exhibits  were  seen  in  the 
class  for  one  vase  of  a  single  variety,  disbudded, 
and  arranged  for  effect,  with  any  foliage.  Mr. 
D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Towers,  won  the  premier 
prize,  with  medium-sized  blooms  of  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury, intermixed  with  leaves  of  Prunes  Pissardii, 
Oaks,  and  trails  of  Ampelopsis  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Knight. 

Am  yi  f.ur  Classes. 

Amateurs  staged  cut  blooms  numerously  and 
well.  Dr.  Maxwell  Dawson,  Buckhaven,  won 
in  the  class  for  four  vases  of  large  Japanese 
varieties  with  creditable  specimens  of  well- 
known  sorts. 

Plants  were  of  fair  quality,  but  they  were 
mainly  much  too  large,  stiffly  trained,  and  were 
lacking  in  foliage.  Mr.  W.  Michie,  Borough- 
field,  Edinburgh,  was  placed  1st  for  plants.  Mr. 
W.    Pulman    had    the    best    specimens    of   four 


Japanese  varieties,  among  which  Mrs.  Green- 
field, Swanley  Giant,  and  Nellie  Pockett  were 
fairly  well  represented.  Mr.  J.  Eraser  won  in 
the  class  for  Japanese  varieties  grown  in  6-inch 
pots.  He  showed  very  large  plants  that  were 
carrying  from  10  to  16  blooms  each.  Mr. 
Michie  won  a  like  position  for  Pompon  varie- 
ties, with  extremely  well-flowered  plants. 

Epergnes   and   bouquets   of   Chrysanthemums- 
were  numerous  and  good. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  for  106  dishes  of  high  quality 
Potatos.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to- 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Turnips  and  Potatos.  Silver  Medals  were 
awarded  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clover- 
fords,  for  Grapes;  Messrs.  W;  Wfi.i.s  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey,  for  Chrysanthemums ; 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  for 
a  collection  of  Apples. 


MANCHESTER   ROYAL   BOTANICAL 
AND    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  15,  16,  17.— In  the  worst  possible 
weather,  the  above  society  held  its  annual  (lux 
santhemum  show  in  the' Botanical  Garden  on 
these  dates.  There  was  a  magnificent  display  o 
plants  and  blooms,  not  a  small  feature  being  a 
collection  of  two  thousand  plants  in  p  t  ,  grown 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Mr.  James  Brown 
showed  the  best  nine  large-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants  in  pots,  and  he  also  won  th<  I  i 
prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  suitable  foliage  plants.  Mr.  GoSSAGE  had 
the  best  Incurved  blooms  in  the  two  important 
classes  for  these  flowers,  and  he  was  2nd  to  Mi. 
F.  S.  VALLIS  in  the  class  for  36  Japanese  blooms, 
bu1  he  was  again  1st  for  36  miscellaneous  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  VALLIS  had  the 
best  18  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  nine 
varieties,  and  the  best  12  Japanese  blooms  oi 
distinct  varieties.  In  the  class  for  48  blooms, 
to  include  24  Japanese  and  24  Incurved  van  I  - 
Mr.   C.   Mayer  won. 


BRADFORD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17. — This  society's  exhibition 
was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  St.  George's  Hall. 
The  exhibition,  which  was  the  twentieth  of  tin- 
series,  made  a  brilliant  spectacle.  The  entries 
were    slightly    more   numerous    than    last   year. 

In  the  premier  class  for  24  Japanese  bloom,, 
Mr.  A.  Chandler  (gr.  to  Mi.  Arthur  James, 
Rugby)  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  A  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  used  to  accompany  this  award, 
but  two  years  ago  Mr.  Chandler  won  this  out- 
right, and  last  year  he  took  2nd  place  after  Mi. 
W.  Iggulden,  of  Frome.  Mr.  Chandler's  varie- 
ties included  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  Jinks,  Bessie  God- 
frey, Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  E.  Oi 
Henry  Stowe,  and  Algernon  Davis.  The  finest 
specimen  plant  in  the  exhibition  was  an  exam- 
ple of  F.  S.  Vallis,  shown  by  Mr.  L.  Shearman, 
of  Undercliffe  Cemetery.  The  Incurved  varie- 
ties were  not  so  strongly  represented  as  tin- 
Japanese,  but  they  were  of  exceptional  quality. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  collec- 
tion of  single  Chrysanthemums  in  vases.  Mr.  F. 
n  iwland  (gr.  to  Mr.  T.  Arton,  Rawdon)  ca 
off  premier  honours  in  the  class  for  bouquets, 
and  the  most  tasteful  basket  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  adjudged  to  be  that  of  Mr.  E.  Midgley  (gr. 
to  Mr.  R.  L.  Foster,  Oueensbury).  Mr.  S. 
Nutter  (gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Barron,  Bingley)  obtai 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  groups,  and  Mr. 
John  Brooke,  Bradford,  was  the  winner  in  the 
class  for  baskets  of  autumn  foliage.  Only  t  •  i 
exhibitors  were  seen  in  the  group  class.  Mr. 
Leonard  Shearman  (Chrysanthemums)  and  Mr. 
R.  Eichel,  of  Bingley  ("miscellaneous  plants), 
and  their  compositions  were  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  1st  prizes  in  their  respective  classes. 


BLACKBURN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17. — The  11th  annual  show  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  fruits,  &c,  promoted 
by  the  above  society,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  these  dates,  and  whilst  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  certain  sections,  on  the  whole  the 
success  gained  in  previous  years  was  well  main- 
tained. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  within  a  radius 
of  18  miles  around  Blackburn  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemum   plants,   a   silver  challenge  cup 
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was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Wilcock,  J. P.,  Wilmar 
Lodge,  Blackburn.  This  was  won  by  Captain 
Feilden,  Witton  Park  (gr.  H.  Boyd)  ;  2nd,  A. 
Shutt,  Miens  Road,  Blackburn  (gr.  F.  Watts)  ; 
3rd,  T,  Mitchell-Eccles,  J. P.,  Quarry  Bank, 
Blackburn  (gr.  John  Pimlott). 

In  .the  cut  bloom  classes,  that  for  24 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varie- 
ties, the  1st  prize .  for  which  included  the 
silver  challenge  cup  presented  bv  Mr.  J.  Ruther- 
ford, M.P.,  Blackburn,  Mr.  J.  WlIXOCK,  J. P., 
Wilmar  Lodge,  Blackburn  (gr.  H.  Bradburn), 
won. 

Mr.  J  Wilcock,  Wilmar  Lodge,  Blackburn, 
won  in  the  class  for  24  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
12  Japanese  and  12  Incurved  (distinct  varieties), 
fbr  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mr. 
Henrv  Lewis,  Blackburn,  for  six  Japanese 
blooms  of  a  white  variety,  for  six  Japanese 
blooms  of  a  yellow  variety,  and  for  six  Japanese 
blooms  of  any  other  colour  than  white  or  yel- 
low. Six  Chrysanthemum  blooms  (Incurved)  : 
1st,  Mrs.  John  Taylor.  The  best  Japanese 
blqom/  in  the  show  was  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  the 
best  Incurved  bloom  in  the  show  was  Mad. 
Fariet,  both  of  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Wilcock. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

.  November  19. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  on  the  above  date,  when  Mr.  T.  Bevan 
presided. 

After  the  minutes  were  disposed  of  the  Chair- 
man referred  to  the  loss  the  society  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  its  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Tay- 
lor. A  vote  of  condolence  with  the  widow  and 
family  was  passed  unanimously.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  a  new  treasurer,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  chairman  be  empowered  to  sign  all 
cheques,  the  office  not  to  be  filled  up  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Hawes  and  Mr.  Moorman  were  appointed 
stewards  to  act  at  the  forthcoming  December 
show.  It  was  resolved  that  the  usual  Floral 
Committee  dinner  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Ten  ordinary  members  and  one  fellow 
were  elected. 


A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this 
society  was  held  on  November  19,  when  the  fol- 
low mg  varieties  received  First  Class  Certificates: — 

Mrs.  Thomas  F,n  (Single). — Avery  fine  shade  of 
yellow. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Fox  (Japanese)  (see  p.  360). — These 
two  varieties  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Fairweather, 
Bifrons,  Canterbury. 
'.  Miss  E.  partridge  (Single). — Pink  with  a  promi- 
nent yellow  disc. 

Merstham  White  (Single)  (see  p.  360). 
.  Galatea  (Single). — Pink  with  a  white  zone  around 
the  yellow  disc. 

Edith  Hailing  (Single)  (see  p.  300). 

Annie  Hamilton,  (Japanese). — A  large  white  flower 
with  long  narrow  florets. 

Mdlle.  G  Riyol  (Japanese)  (see  p.  360).— The  last 
six  varieties  were  from  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey. 

Distinction  (Japanese). — A  large  incurving  flower 
of  a  bronzy  buff  shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Lewisham 

('loion  of  Gold  (Single). — A  deep  bronze  or  old 
gold  shaded  flower,  the  florets  of  good  substance. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Pagram,  Weybridge. 

Kathie  (Single).  —  Bright  reddish  crimson. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood. 

//.  Hcarn  (Incurved)  (see  p.  300). — Shown  by 
Mr.  Seward,  Hanwell. 


<Db!tuar)>, 


Greenwood   Pim,   Esq.,   M.A.,  F.L.S.,  who 

passed  away  at  his  residence,  Easton  Lodge, 
Monkstown,  co.  Dublin,  on  November  14,  was 
regarded  as  the  best  living  authority  m  Ireland  on 
fungi.  The  deceased  gentleman,  born  at  Monks- 
town  in  1851,  went  through  his  collegiate  course 
in  Trinity  College,  .Dublin,  with  distinction, 
graduating  as  gold  medallist  in  natural  science, 
and  for  many  years  was  actively  connected  with 
scientific  circles  in  Dublin  ;  notably,  as  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
science  section  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,   and   he  was  also  on  the  council   of  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  As  a 
cultivator  Mr.  Pirn's  favourite  flowers  were  Irises 
and  Water  Lilies,  and  a  novel  feature  was  to  be 
found  in  his  garden  by  the  introduction  of  climb- 
ing and  rambling  Roses  to  the  support  afforded 
by  Thorns  and  other  trees.  Mr.  Pim  was, 
probably,  best  known  as  a  very  successful 
amateur  photographer  and  manipulator  of  lantern 
slides,  his  camera  being  chiefly  devoted  to  plants. 
Mr.  Pim  was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  this 
journal. 

A.  Taylor. — The  respected  treasurer  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  died  suddenly 
on  the  12th  inst.,  after  hurrying  to  catch  a 
railway  train.  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  amateur 
cultivator  and    exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums. 

R.  G.  Fletcher. — We  regret  also  to  learn  of 
the  death,  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Fletcher, 
a  well-known  Orchidist  at  Mount  Harry,  Brighton. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

•  KeepingFlower  Beds  Free  from  Tree  Roots. 
— Has  any  reader  had  experience  with  creosote 
refuse  for  preventing  tree  roots  from  entering  into 
flower  beds  near  large  trees?  [What  about  the 
flower  roots  ?]      W.  H.  C. 

Enquiry. — Will  any  reader  be  so  good  as  to 
give  full  particulars  as  to  Pineapple  cultivation  in 
the  Azores;  i.e.,  the  method  of  cultivation, tempe- 
rature, varieties,  number  exported  during  the 
season,  and  the  average  prices  realised.   Pineapple. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Address  :  J.  McC.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  address  of  the  lecturer.  Write  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Cheshire  County  Technical  Education 
Commitlee,  Chester. 

Apple  Trees  and  the  Pollination  of  the 
Flowers  :  F.  L.  Mixed  planting  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  No  one  variety  should  be 
planted  in  extensive  blocks.  Bees  would  hardly 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  mixing  the  varieties 
of  trees,  but  we  would  recommend  you  to  have 
the  bees  in  addition  to  mixing  your  varieties. 
Mr.  George  Woodward,  of  the  Barham  Court 
Estate  Gardens,  Maidstone,  has  planted  several 
varieties  even  in  the  same  row,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  About  one  hundred 
of  his  trees  represent  the  varieties.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Stone's,  Warner's  King,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Golden  Spire.  You  should  plant 
about  20  trees  of  four  varieties,  selected  from 
those  already  mentioned,  and  distribute  them 
over  the  whole  area  to  be  planted. 

Cabbage  leaf-spot  :  J.  D.  C .  This  is  caused  by 
a  fungus,  Phyllosticta  brassicae,  but  it  is  not  a 
serious  disease.    See  Cooke's  Fungoid  Pests,  p.  79. 

Custard  Apples  :  J.  S.  These  are  the  fruits  of  a 
subtropical  tree,  Anona  Cherimolia,  found  in 
the  region  of  Ecuador  and  parts  of  Peru.  The 
best  varieties  are  almost  seedless  and  are 
grafted  on  two-year  stocks  raised  from  seeds. 
Oranges  should  be  grafted  in  the  early  spring. 
See  note  on  the  Culture  of  Oranges  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth  in  our  issue  for  March  24,  190G, 
p.  187. 

Dressing  for  Vines  :  /.  F.  Take  one  part  coal 
tar,  nine  parts  clay,  and  two  parts  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Dry  the  clay  and  powder  it  so  that 
it  may  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix 
these  together  adding  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  Apply  it  to 
the  vine  rods  by  means  of  a  partially  worn-out 
paint-brush,  stirring  the  mixture  occasionally 
during  the  process  of  application.  Your 
trouble  being  caused  chiefly  by  mealy  bug,  you 
may  elect  to  follow  Mr.  Newstead's  recommend- 
ation and  dress  the  rods  with  kerosene  emulsion 
which  he  has  stated  in  his  book  upon  scale  in- 
sects to  be  much  more  effective  against  this  bug 
than  any  clay  mixture. 

Electricity  in  Plant  Culture  :  William  Peate. 
— We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  already  been 
published.  See  an  article  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  in  our  issue  for  September  8, 
1906,  p.  180. 

Gaboon  Wood  for  Picture  Framing  :  C.  P. 
The  wood  is  almost  certainly  that  of  a  species 
of  Diospyros,    perhaps   D.   Dendo,   but   in    the 


absence  of  leaves  and  flowers  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfactorily  determine  the  species. 

Mahonia  Fruits  :  5.  A  .  We  do  not  think  these 
can  be  poisonous. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  oui 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay! 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  mort 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearlyripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
A.  H.  1,  Well's  Sweet ;  2,  Hollandbury.  —James 
Weaver.  [Please  send  us  your  address.]  A 
poor  specimen  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  a 
fairly  good  bearer  in  most  seasons.  Con- 
sidering your  several  questions,  we  think  Blen- 
heim Pippin  is  the  best  variety.— J.  C.  Wheeler. 
Welford  Park  Nonsuch.— E.  P.  1,  Lady  Hen- 
niker  ;  2,  Queen  Caroline  ;  3,  Hanwell  Souring  ; 
4,  King  of  the  Pippins. — Noel.  1,  Newton 
Wonder;  2,  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette  ; 
3,  Cellini;  4,  Stirling  Castle  ;  5,  Gilliflower,  not 
Cornish  Gilliflower. — Russet,  Chichester.  1. 
Cheshunt  Pippin  ;  2,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain ;  3, 
Melon;  4,  Old  Nonsuch;  5,  Winter  Queening; 

6,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — Pinehurst.  1, 
Nine  Square  Pippin  ;  2,  not  recognised,  a  local 
variety  ;  3,  White  Whorle.—  F.  L.  1,  Is  rightly 
named  Derbyshire  Crab.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Apple  Congress  in  1884,  and  was  then  con- 
sidered worthless.  This  would  account  for  it 
not  being  found  in  any  nurseryman's  catalogue 
of  fruits  ;  2,  Newtown  Pippin  :  3,  Lodgemore 
Nonpareil;  4,  White  Nonpareil. — Ponica.  1, 
Wadhurst  Pippin  ;  2,  Powell's  Nonpareil  ;  3. 
Lord  Derby  ;  4,  French  Crab  ;  5,  Marie  Louise  ; 

7,  British  Queen.  A  "pot"  is  two  bushels. — 
F.  S.  Winter  Hawthomden. — T.  S.  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W.  C.  S.  Eulophia  pulclna.— 
F.  S.  Phlomis  fruticosa.— P.  D.  W.  Clematis 
brachiata.— /.  S  C.  Pernettya  mucronata— 
the  white-fruited  form. —  W.  H.  S.  1,  Can- 
arina  Campanula,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Isles  ; 
2,  Smilax  ;  3,  Muehlenbeckia  complexa  ;  4, 
Gesnera  tubiflora ;  5,  Asparagus  plumosus. — 
W.L.  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii.  We  have 
seen  a  similar  variety  with  enlarged  and  coloured 
lower  sepals. — C.E.A.  All  ordinary  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  as  at  present  shown. 
The  spotted  one  may  develop  better  features  — 
/  .1/.  C.  B.  Cymbidium  ensifohum  and  Lyco- 
podium  dichotomum. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  :  /.  Stewart.  March  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  seeds  of  the  Douglas  Fir. 
They  may  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broadcast  on 
beds  slightly  raised  in  the  open  air  and  covered 
with  fine  soil.  No  protection  is  necessary  unless 
the  position  selected  is  very  cold  and  draughty, 
in  which  case  a  board,  rising  4  inches  to 
6  inches  above  the  ground  level,  may  be  placed 
round  the  bed. 

Tenancy:  /.  A.  Your  better  plan  will  be  to 
consult  a  solicitor.  See  articles  on  the  subject 
in  our  issue  for  October  27,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing numbers. 

Tomato  Roots:  B.T.A.  The  nodules  on  the 
roots  are  caused  by  eel  worms.  Clear  out  the  old 
soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown,  and 
sterilise  it  by  baking,  or  convey  it  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  garden  and  bury  it.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  house  in  which  they  have  been 
grown,  with  carbolic  acid  in  warm  water,  and 
spray  the  soil  with  a  rose-red  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  (Condy's  fluid).  Dress  the 
land  intended  for  pasture  with  bone  manure 
or  some  other  phosphatic  fertiliser. 

Communications  Received. — H.  J.  E.— Mrs.  F.  C.  ('.— 
W.  J.  T.-H.  E.  S.,  Guernsey,  with  thanks—  T.  C— F.  M. 
—Dr.  K.,  Berlin— F.  R.  B.-L.  A.— G.  M.— C.  E.  P.— 
H.  M.  W.— J.  R.  T.— A.  D.— C.  H.— J.  H.  D.— R.  C— 
H.  R.— C.T.  D.— D.  R.  W.—  W.I.  P.— W.  II.— H.  M.  V.  - 
A.  H.  (next  week.  Two  shillings  have  in  accordant 
your  wish  been  placed  in  R.G.O.F.  box)— M.  Dujardin, 
Paris — II.  F.  McM.  (the  article  has  not  arrived) — A.  G.  S-, 
Auckland-E.  ].— T.  B.—  J.  S.-F.  P.— W.  D.-D.  R. 
—J.  C.  W.— W.  D.  &  Sons— Exon— G.  B.,  Ireland— 
E.  C— T.  D.— W.  K.— T.  H.— Gip— S.  J.  Warren— \V.  W. 
R.  &  Co.— Forfarshire-W.  N.  R.— H.  H.— W.  B.-A.  H. 
— W.  R.  C— Constant  Reader— H.  J.  P.— H.  R.-J.  !<■  J- 
— S.  A.-C.  H.  P.-E.  H.  J. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners*  Chronicle.' 


Thunbergia  (Hexacentris)  mysorensis,  a  stove  climbing  plant; 
colour  of  flowers  purple  and  yellow. 
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THE   AURICULA   IN    WINTER. 

AT  certain  seasons  of  the  year  even  en- 
thusiastic amateurs  become  to  a  limited 
extent  rather  careless  of  their  favourite 
plants,  and  I  fear  this  applies  as  much  to  the 
Auricula  as  to  any  other  plant.  Autumn, 
about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when 

"  Boughs  are  daily  rifted  by  the  gusty  thieves, 
And    the     book     of    nature     getteth     short     of 
leaves," 

is  also  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  fear 
of  the  Auricula  being-  forgotten.  The  choice 
Alpine  varieties  in  the  open  border  become 
covered  with  drifted  wet  leaves,  at  a  time 
when  the  plants  themselves  are  rapidly  losing 
their  outer  leaves.  The  drifted  leaves  are  the 
best  shelter  for  enemies  of  the  plants,  such 
as  slugs  and  the  leather-coated  grubs,  for 
they  can  feast  on  the  succulent  young  leav  s 
of  the  plants  unperceived.  Amateurs  who 
value  their  Auriculas  should  see  to  it  that  not 
only  are  the  leaves  that  have  drifted  round  the 
plants  removed,  but  all  dead  and  decaying 
Auricula  leaves  also,  and  these  should  be 
carefully  detached  at  their  base,  for  if  por- 
tions of  decayed  leaves  are  left  they  may 
cause  decay.     Some  persons,  amongst  them 


gardeners  of  much  experience,  advise  leaving 
such  leaves  as  have  fallen  from  trees  and  ac- 
cumulated around  plants,  as  they  protect  the 
plants  from  frost.  My  own  experience  is  that 
it  is  a  haphazard  and  uncertain  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  most  garden  plants,  and  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  Auriculas. 

Auriculas  of  the  Alpine  section  are  being- 
more  extensively  cultivated  as  garden  plants, 
and  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  have 
a  charming  effect  if  planted  in  groups  in  the 
front  row  of  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants  or 
in  a  well-placed  part  of  the  rock  garden. 
Three  or  even  as  many  as  a  dozen  plants  of 
one  variety  may  be  made  to  form  a  group, 
and  they  will  be  capable  of  increasing-  in  size 
and  profusion  of  bloom  year  by  year  if  a 
slight  surface  dressing  of  a  compost  of  equal 
p.-irK  decayed  manure  and  loam  is  placed 
around  them  in  March  each  season.  They 
do  not  thrive  so  well  in  light  sandy  soil,  pre- 
ferring rather  an  unctuous  loam  having  some 
holding  capacity;  in  the  case  of  light  shallow 
soils  il  is  better  to  dig  out  a  few  spidefuls 
and  replace  this  with  a  compost  of  decayed, 
turfy,  yellow   loam,   to  which  may  be  added 

a  fourth   p; I   decayed  manure.     This  can 

be  obtained  easily  in  most  gardens,  as  there 
is,  or  ought  to  lie,  a  constant  supply  of  it  in 
every  potting  shed,  A  little  sand  anil  leaf- 
mould  may  be  added  if  the  loam  is  verj  claj  i  y 
or  "  heavy,"  as  such  is  apt  to  tear  open  in 
cracks  during  dry  summer  weather,  damag- 
ing the  roots  of  the  plants  and  otherwise  in- 
juring them.  I  am  sure  no  amateur  will 
think  these  minor  details  superfluous,  and  I 
am  always  in  a  mood  to  impress  upon  voung 
gardeners  the  great  importance  of  minor 
details  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Every 
successful  cultivator  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion  that  no  success  worth  the  name  was 
ever  obtained  except  by  careful  attention  to 
all  these  minute  details.  There  must  also 
be  a  love  for  the  work,  and  on  this  point  I 
may  have  the  Editor's  permission  to  quote 
from  Ruskin  :  "  When  you  are  fairly  at  work, 
what  is  the  motive  that  tells  upon  every  touch 
of  it?  If  being  a  landscape  painter,  it  is  love 
of  trees  and  hills  that  moves  you  ;  if,  being  a 
figure  painter,  it  is  love  of  human  beauty  and 
human  soul  that  moves  you ;  if,  being  a 
flower  or  animal  painter,  it  is  love  and  won- 
der and  delight  in  petal  and  in  limb  that 
moves  you,  then  the  spirit  is  upon  vou,  and 
the  earth  is  yours  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  petty  self- 
complacency  in  your  own  skill,  trust  in  pre- 
cepts and  laws,  hope  for  academical  or  popu- 
lar approbation,  or  avarice  of  wealth — it  is 
quite  possible  that  by  steady  industry,  or 
even  by  fortunate  chance,  you  may  win  the 
applause,  the  position,  the  fortune  you  desire; 
but  one  touch  of  true  art  you  will  never  lav 
on  canvas  or  on  stone  as  long  as  you  live." 

Let  young  gardeners  ponder  these  words. 
They  must  have  a  love  for  their  work ;  and 
in  truth  I  do  not  know  any  work  that  appeals 
to  the  affections  so  much  as  does  gardening 
and  the  culture  of  lovely  flowers. 

Besides  (In-  Auriculas  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  open  garden  there  are  those  in  pots 
and  frames  requiring  attention;  these  appeal 
in  the  greater  measure  to  the  fancier.  He  can- 
not trust  his  choicest  favourites  to  the  storms 
of  winter.  They  are  protected  in  glass 
frames  during  that  inclement  season,  but 
even  so  thev  demand  careful  attention.     The 


outer  leaves  decay  quite  as  freely  on  the 
plants  under  glass  as  on  those  in  the  open 
border.  The  rain  has  been  falling  freely 
lately,  the  ground  is  sodden  all  round  the 
frames,  and  no  ray  of  sunshine  has  been 
visible  for  some  time.  Under  conditions  such 
as  these  there  is  much  danger  of  the  plants 
decaying  at  the  neck  or  in  the  centre,  and  if 
decaj  once  sets  in  there  is  little  chance  of 
saving  the  plant,  and  none  of  its  ever  form- 
ing a  good  specimen. 

During  the  autumn  trusses  of  bloom  are 
thrown  up,  and  an  inexperienced  cultivator 
may  break  off  the  succulent  stem  in  order  that 
ill.  autumn  bloom  may  not  exhaust  the  plant 
and  prevent  it  from  developing  a  good  truss 
of  bloom  next  year.  Probably  the  part  of  the 
stem  left  may  immediately  decay,  and  in  this 
state  it  cannot  be  removed  at  the  base,  and 
may  rot  down  and  so  destroy  the  plant.  The 
flower-buds  only  should  be  removed,  and  in 
ibis  state  the  stem  will  remain  green  until  it 
gradually  dries  up  and  can  readily  be  pulled 
out.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  needed  during 
late  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  plants  are  in 
their  resting  period  ;  the  lights  may  be  drawn 
olf  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
as  ile-  outer  leaves  decay  they  should  be  re- 
moved. It  is  recommended  that  the  frames 
containing  the  plants  be  placed  in  a  light  and 
moderately  exposed  position!  The  plants 
require  very  little  water  at  this  season,  but  it 
is  a  grave  error  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dusty  dry.  I  am  often  asked—"  How  often 
should  the  plants  be  walered?  To  such  .1 
question  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
direct  reply.  At  present  the  plants  may  need 
water  once  in  a  week  or  once  in  10  or  12 
days.  I  can  only  advise  that  the  soil  should 
I"  k<  pt  well  on  the  dry  side,  and  when  water- 
ing is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  early 
in  the  day. 

The  culture  of  the  Auricula  was  perhaps 
better  understood  amongst  amateurs  50 
years  ago  than  it  is  now,  except  that  the 
growers  at  that  day  recommended  the  use  of 
an  over-rich  compost,  which  gave  a  richness 
of  colour  to  the  foliage  for  the  time,  but 
which  caused  the  old  plants  to  die  afterwards, 
although  they  would  certainly  be  replaced  b\ 
off-sets.  We  have  also  a  very  much  better 
selection  of  varieties  now  than  was  possible 
then.  There  are  senile  who  fancy  that  the  old 
varieties  of  50  years  ago  were  of  superior 
merit ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
florists,  and  their  standard  of  excellence, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  "  Rules  for  Judging,"  the 
modern  flowers  excel  on  all  points.  There  is 
an  excellent  paper  in  The  Floriculhiral 
Cabinet,  October,  1S55,  headed  "  Remarks 
on  the  Auricula  bloom  of  1S55."  The  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  and  as  they  were  the 
best  in  existence  at  the  time  they  would  be 
esteemed  accordingly.  There  are  15  green- 
edged  varieties  described,  most  of  them 
severely  criticised.  Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor 
was  stated  to  be  the  best.  I  still  grow  it,  but 
it  is  never  good  enough  to  exhibit  as  a  green 
edge  :  the  pips  are  angular  and  the  paste  thin. 
Page's  Champion  and  Booth's  Freedom  were 
also  stated  to  be  very  fine.  I  have  grown  both, 
but  they  have  now  disappeared  from  my  col- 
lection. There  were  14  grey-edged  varieties, 
but  Lancashire  Hero  and  Ringleader  are  the 
only  two  that  are  now  in  cultivation.  They 
are    both    good    when    in    their    best    dress. 
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George  Lightbody  was  in  cultivation  at  the 
lime,  but  the  writer  did  not  mention  it. 
When  well  grown  it  is  still  the  best  grey-edgi  d 
Auricula.  In  white-edged  varieties  13  were 
described,  and  I  still  cultivate  two  of  them, 
True  Briton  and  Favourite  (Taylor's),  but 
they  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  best  collections. 

Of  "  selfs  "  there  were  15  varieties,  but 
they  have  all  been  dropped  except  Othello. 
In  Alpines  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  improvement  for  many  years  :  Conspicua, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Victoria  are  all  the 
writer  could  name,  and  they  do  not  admit  of 
comparison  with  modern  varieties. 

Of  the  true  green-edged  varieties,  the  best 
six  now  in  cultivation  are  : — Abbe  Liszt, 
Abraham  Barker,  Dr.  Hardy,  .Mrs.  Henwood, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Grey  edges. — George  Rudd,  George  Light- 
bodv,  Lancashire  Hero,  Marmion,  Mabel  and 
Richard  Headley. 

White  edges. — Acme,  .Conservative,  Mrs. 
Dodwell,  Heather  Bell,  Rachel,  and  Wild 
Swan. 

Selfs.— Black  Bess,  Gerald,  Favourite,  Mrs. 
Potts,  Heroine,  and  Ruby. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — Dean  Hole,  Duke  of 
York,  Firefly,  Ganymede,  General  Buller, 
J.  F.  Kew,  '  Melanie,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner, 
Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Rosy  Morn,  The  Bride, 
Teviot  Dale,  Thetis,  Uranie,  and  Ziska. 

There  are  many  others  which  have  been 
exhibited  and  obtained  Awards  of  Merit  and 
First-Class  Certificates  from  various  societies 
National  and  Royal.  Some  of  them  may  be 
superior  to  those  I  have  named,  and  some 
probably  are  of  uncertain  merit,  and  will  not 
maintain  their  first  promise.  It  is  of  little 
use  giving  the  names  of  varieties  of  Auricu- 
las until  they  can  be  obtained  through  the 
usual  trade  channels.     J .  Douglas. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  SANDEE.E  AT 
WILDERSPOOL. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay,  in 
his  descriptive  note  on  p.  317,  respecting  Mr. 
William  Bolton's  Orchids  at  Wilderspool,  near 
Warrington,  referred  to  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderze  as  being  in  extraordinary  vigour,  and 
said  that  the  plants  grew  like  Tradescantia  under  a 
damp  stage  He  also  said  the  house  containing 
500  of  these  plants  must  be  an  extraordinary  sight 
when  in  flower.  At  fig.  141  we  reproduce  a  photo- 
graph of  the  plants  taken  since  Mr.  Crawshay's 
note  was  penned,  from  which  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  his  prediction  has  been  fully  justified. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    LOXDESBOROUGH- 

I  AX  I'M. 

Flowers  of  this  very  distinct  species  are  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gr.  to  J.  J.  Xeale,  Esq., 
Lynwood,  Penarth.  O.  Londesboroughianum 
was  first  imported  from  Mexico,  and  flowered 
with  Lord  Londesborough  in  1876.  In  habit 
and  in  the  bright  yellow  of  its  flowers  it  more 
nearly  resembles  an  Oncidium  than  an  Odonto- 
glossum,  in  which  genus  O.  Uro  Skirneri  is  the 
nearest.  It  has  creeping  rhizomes,  with 
pseudo-bulbs  at  intervals  of  2  to  3  inches.  The 
scapes  are  ascending,  and  often  over  2  feet  in 
length,  the  upper  third  bearing  showy  flowers, 
the  nearly  equal  sepals  and  petals  being  yellow, 
closely  lined  with  bars  of  chocolate-brown 
1  olour.  The  lip  has  a  broad  reniform  blade  of 
a  bright  yellow  tint,  the  base  having  a  few 
reddish  spots. 

lew  plants  have  troubled  gaideners  to  grow 
successfully  more  than  this,  and  the  cultural 
note  which  Mr.  Haddon  sends  -nay  be  useful  to 
some,  lie  writes:  "The  plant  of  Odontoglos- 
sum   Londesboroughianum    haa    a    spike    of    18 


flowers.  It  has  been  growing  in  a  basket  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  cool,  intermediate  house 
quite  close  to  a  ventilator,  which  has  been  open 
night  and  day  during  summer.  I  also  left  a  pane 
of  glass  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  above  it  almost 
unshaded,  the  middles  of  the  panes  being  but 
slightly  dulled.  I  gave  the  plant  plenty  of  water 
during  its  season  of  growth,  and  syringed  it  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  of  bright  days.  Last 
autumn  I  watered  it  freely  until  ihe  leaves  turned 
yellow  and  dropped  off,  after  which  it  had  a 
long  rest,  without  any  water  whatever,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  kept  quite  plump  until  growth 
began  again  and  water  was  given.'  This  note 
gives  the  two  points,  the  neglect  of  the  ob- 
servance of  which  generally  result  in  failure, 
viz.,  the  keeping  of  the  plant  in  a  well-ventilated 
situation,  and  the  withholding  of  water  after  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  that  active  growth  is  completed  and 
a  dry  rest  required. 

CATTLEYA  LABIATA,  PELORIATE. 
A  three-flowered  inflorescence  of  a  very 
effective  abnormal  form  of  Cattleya  labiata  is  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Richard  Nisbet,  Byrkley  Gardens, 
Burton-on-Trent.  The  flowers  were  of  the  usual 
colour,  but  the  upper  sepals  are  petaloid,  wavy  at 
the  edge,  broad  and  slightly  stalked.  The  petals 
are  scarcely  wider  than  the  sepals,  and  there  are 
three  lips,  the  middle  one  being  normal  and  the 
two  lateral  ones  made  up  of  the  sepals  with 
half  a  labellum  added  to  each,  the  upper  side 
being-  expanded  and  crimped,  as  is  the  normal 
labellum,  and  with  a  similar  yellow  base,  and  the 
lower  half  formed  like  the  true  sepal.  The 
column,  which  is  in  the  middle,  is  of  the  usual 
form  and  not  straightened  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  abnormal  flowers  of  this  class. 

DICTIONXAIRE   ICONOGRAPHIQUE   DF.S 
ORCHIDEES. 

With  an  apology  for  its  lateness  the  August 
issue  of  this  useful  work  came  to  hand,  descrip- 
tions and  coloured  illustrations  of  the  following 
plants  being  given  : — 

1  'attleya  lucida. — An  interesting  hybrid  raised 
by  M.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  between  C.  Bow- 
ringiana  and  C.  Schilleriana,  the  latter  species, 
as  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been  used,  showing 
strongly  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
dark  reddish-purple,  with  a  yellow  disc  to  the 
lip. 

Cypripedium  Mme.  Bleu  (iellatulum  x  barbate- 
V eitc hi). — The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow 
tint  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  sepal,  petals 
and  lip.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  tinged  and  striped 
with  purple,  the  petals  being  spotted  with  the 
same  colour. 

Cypripedium  Phabc  (philippinense  X  iella- 
tulum).— The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with 
.  the  dorsal  sepals  and  petals  bearing 
dotted  purple  lines,  the  lip  being  tinged  with 
purple.  Both  these  Cypripediums  were  illus- 
trated from    M.    Peeters'   specimens. 

Cymbidium  insigne  Sanderi. —  The  pretty 
species  introduced  from  Annam,  and  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (February  125,  1905, 
page  115).  Flowers  white,  tinged  and  striped 
with  rose  colour. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum. —  The  pretty  old 
species,  with  rose-tinted  flowers,  the  greater  part 
of  the  lip  being  yellow,  and  which  first  flowered 
in  the  Westonbirt  collection  in  1850. 

Dendrobium  Ashworthia. — Habit  of  D.  macro- 
phyllum.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  lip,  which  has 
purple  markings  in  the  centre.  An  illustration 
and  description  were  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  9,  1901,  page  86.  The 
plant  now  figured  bloomed  with  Baron  von 
Furstenburg. 

Epidendrum  glumibracteatum. — Allied  to  E. 
clavatum,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1870.  The  flower-stalk 
and  ovary  are  2  inches  in  length,  bracts  half  as 


long,  sepals  and  petals  green,  lip  white. 
Flowered  by  Baron  von  Furstenburg,  and  identi- 
fied at  Lew. 

Eu/ophia  Guineensis  var.  purptirata. — A  prettv 
variety  from  the  Congo,  with  rose-tinted 
flowers. 

Lulia  majalis. — The  well-known  rose-coloured 
Mexican  species.  Flowered  with  M.  Yan  de 
I'utte,  Meirelbeke-Gand. 

Listrostachys  peilucida. — The  West  African 
species  usually  called  Angrscum  pellucidum  in 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pendent 
racemes.  They  are  nearly  wdiite  at  first,  and 
changing  to  the  tawny  hue  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration.    Flowered  by  Baron  von  Furstenburg. 

Odontoglessum  Insleayi. — Introduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Barker,  of  Birmingham,  in  1838, 
through  Ross,  who  collected  for  him  in  Mexico,, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  very  familiar 
species  in  gardens. 

Odonioglossnm  Lambeauianum  X. — The  fine  hy- 
brid raised  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters  between  O. 
crispum  var.  and  O.  Rolfea?  ardentissimum,  two 
varieties  of  which  were  illustrated  in  the  Gat' 
driers'  Chronicle  in  1905  (Xovember  4,  page  324, 
and  December  23,  page  434,  var.  exquisitum). 
It  is  one  of  the  best  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  purple,  and 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  purplish-red. 

Oncidium  suave. — A  very  old  Mexican  species, 
with  brown  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with 
yellow,  and  yellow  lip  with  reddish  crest. 

The  Chronique  Orchideenne,  which  accom- 
panies the  illustrations,  publishes  a  report  of  the 
Orchid  meeting  in  the  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens 
on  July  15,  including  the  Odontoglossum  caligi- 
nosum,  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  July  17  last,  and  reported  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (July  21,  page  56),  the 
parentage  being  recorded  as  O.  Weltoni  X  0. 
Pescatorei.  Oncidium  Weltoni  is  an  obsolete 
synonym  of  Miltonia  Warscewiczii,  and  when 
the  plant  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  the  exhibitor  suggested  the  parentage 
Miltonia  Warscewiczii  X  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei. lint  the  test  of  the  R.H.S.  paintings  was 
applied,  and  it  was  found  to  be  almost  identical 
with  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  \  uylstekei. 
The  exhibitor  then  entered  the  plant  as  O. 
caligmosv.m  (cristatum   X  Pescatorei). 

Oncidium  Carthaginense  album  was  also 
shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  the  honorary  secretary  pronounced  it 
to  have  no  affinity  with  O.  carthaginense, 
but  was  in  fact  O.  stramineum  Lindl.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  1840,  t.  14;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6254|,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  Orchids  collected  by 
Hartweg  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
Mexico  in  1837.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  which 
would  probably  be  more  successfully  grown  in 
gardens  if  cultivated  in  a  cool  house.     /.  O'B. 


POLYGALA  MYRTIFOLIA    VAR. 
GRANDIFLORA. 

There  was  published  in  the  Die  Garten 
for  September  29  a  note  on  the  genus  I'olygala 
from   the   pen   of   Mr.    H.    Riebe,   of  the   Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,   together  with  an  illustration  of 
a    plant     of     the    above     species,    grown    a 
standard   at   Kew.     The   species   is   a   native   of 
South  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus,   the  plant  reaching  a  height  of  4  t" 
6  feet.     The  plant  reached  Kew  under  the  name 
of  P.   grandiflora,   and   it  is  cultivated  there  as 
a  half  standard,  in  which  form  its  go.  id  appear- 
ance   is    increased.     The    plant    flowers    in    the 
months  of  April   and   -May.      The  flowers  an 
a  bright   violet  tint,  darker  as  regards  the  keel, 
and  these  appear  in  short  clusters  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots,   although  in   consequen 
the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  new   =h 
do  not  appear  so  to  do.     Leaves  light  go. 
colour,  with  very  short  stalks,  and  longish,  oval. 
/•'.   .1/. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


BUD  GRAFTING  INSTEAD  OF  BUDDING 
OF  ROSES. 
When  one  considers  that  the  sap  does  not 
rise  in  the  bark  or  rind  of  the  stem,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  but  in  the  wood  just 
beneath  it,  and  that  in  bud-grafting  the  eye  or 
bud  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  wood,  it  is 
readily  understood  why  bud-grafting  is  so  suc- 
cessful in  most  instances ;  the  losses  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  opera- 
tion is  more  quickly  carried  out  than  budding  ; 
the  bud  runs  no  risk  of  injury  as  by  pushing 
it  into  place  in  budding.  In  the  case  of  failures, 
(here  are  no  ugly  scars  and  every  stem  can  be 
grafted,  whether  the  bark  will  "  run "  or  not. 
The  operation  consists  in  making  a  slanting 
incision  in  the  stem  or  branch,  and  then  with 
a  second  cut  removing  the  rind  and  a  very  little 
of  the  wood.     In  this  cut  the  bud  is  placed,  after 


ated  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba  were  visited.  The 
gardener  at  this  establishment  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  visitors  to  his  method  of  propa- 
gating Roses  that  are  not  readily  rooted  by  any 
other  means.  In  the  month  of  July,  tin  funnel- 
shaped  cases  of  small  size  are  slipped  over  se- 
lected shoots,  after  first  ringing  the  rind  at  the 
point  from  which  roots  are  desired,  the  cases 
being  then  filled  with  soil  mixed  with  moss, 
which  mixture  is  kept  in  a  moist  state.  The  method 
in  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which  gardeners 
adopt  with  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  A  callus 
soon  forms  and  roots  follow,  the  cutting  being 
ready  to  plant  out  or  place  in  a  pot  in  the 
month  of  September.  Oesterrcichische  (, 
Zcilung. 

CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Am.  arrears  of  planting  should  now  be 
brought  to  a  close,  providing  the  ground  is  in  a 
fit  state.     In  town  and  suburban  gardens,  where 


much  crowded  head  growths,  should  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  current  year's  wood  well  thinned  out 
to  the  old  wood.  This  admits  light  and  air  to 
the  tree  without  impairing  its  vitality.  This 
rule  will  apply  to  most  of  the  hardy  climbers; 
including  hardy  perennials,  hardy  Chinas,  and 
ramblers.  The  remainder  of  the  established  pot 
Roses  outside  that  have  finished  flowering  can 
now  be  brought  under  glass  and  be  kept 
cool  conditions  and  rather  dry  at  their  rooi 
another  month,  but  soon  after  Christmas  they 
should  be  re-potted.  The  plants  that  were 
pi  itted  in  October  will  now  be  best  plai  ed 
cover,  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  light,  well- 
ventilated  house.  A  portion  of  the  batch  can 
now  be  pruned,  the  stronger  growing  varieties 
to  about  a  third,  and  the  weaker  to  about  half 
of  the  current  year's  growth.  Always  prune  to 
an  outward  pointing,  but  to  keep  the  middle  of 
the  plant  as  open  as  is  possible  and  to  prevent 
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(For  text  see  page  366.) 


cutting  to  fit  it  exactly.  That  done,  another 
cut  can  be  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stem,  and  a  second  bud  inserted  at  the  same 
height.  Both  buds  are  now  bound  in  with  bast 
or  worsted,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  the  short 
•end  laid  on  the  stem  or  shoot,  and  the  longer 
end  used  to  encircle  the  buds,  binding  fairly 
tightly  immediately  below  and  above  the  bud. 
The  buds  being  now  bound  in,  the  short  end 
and  the  longer  remaining  end  of  the  bast  can  be 
tied  in  a  knot.  This  kind  of  Rose  grafting  is 
j  making  its  way,  and  taking  the  place  of  bud- 
ding in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  even  among 
old  Rose  cultivators.     F.  Jl/. 

AN    ITALIAN   GARDENER'S   MODE   OF 
STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OF  ROSES. 

A  useful  note  on  the  above  subject  is  sup- 
plied by  Herrn  Karl  Mader,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  St.  Michele,  in  the  Tyrol.  In 
the  course  of  a  student's  journey  to  Piedmont 
the  gardens  of  Carboni  Giovanni  that  are  situ- 


smoke  and  fogs  prevail,  the  planting  can  be  left 
until  March,  which  will  be  just  before  vegeta- 
tion becomes  active  again.  Standard  Briars  re- 
cently planted  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  any  are  loose  in  the  soil  the  soil  should 
be  well  trodden  about  their  roots.  All  standard 
Briars  should,  if  possible,  be  planted  before 
Christmas,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  about 
them  be  well  mulched,  for  if  they  are  planted 
before  the  New  Year  commences  fewer  are  lost 
than  when  planted  in  the  spring.  The  Manetti, 
Seedling  Briar,  and  Multiflora  stocks  can,  if 
other  work  is  pressing,  be  "  heeled  in  "  carefully 
and  be  planted  during  the  spring,  as,  having 
many  fibrous  roots,  there  is  not  much  risk  of 
their  failure.  All  classes  of  Roses  may  still  be 
planted  with  the  exception  of  the  tender  kinds 
of  Noisettes,  Teas,  hybrid  Teas,  and  Chinas  ; 
but  in.  planting  all  Roses  ihe  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  climate  of  the  district  must  be  taken 
into  account.     Established  ground  plants,  with 


a  crowded  central  growth  of  shoots.  It  is  not 
too  late,  providing  the  wood  is  well  ripened  and 
the  buds  are  dormant,  to  plant  some  men 
tings  outside  in  the  same  manner  as  advi 
for  October,  choosing  moderately  strong  growths 
from  about  8  inches  in  length.  Although  rather 
late  in  the  season,  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cut- 
tings of  the  hardier  kinds  can  be  depended  upon 
to  root.  Cuttings  of  the  Manetti,  de  la  Grit; 
and  Briar  stocks  can  still  be  planted,  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success  in  rooting,  especially  if 
the  weather  remains  mild.  All  materials  for 
protection,  such  as  straw  and  dried  Fern, 
should  be  in  readiness,  so  that  if  sharp  weather 
prevails,  they  will  be  ready  for  protecting  the 
"head"  of  the  tree  which  may  be  done  by  afford- 
ing a  loose  covering  of  the  material  and  by  plac- 
ing some  over  the  soil  about  their  roots.  Plants 
m  walls  can  be  protected  by  a  mat  or  two  nailed 
to  the  wall ;  especially  should  this  protection  b) 
afforded  to  tender  varieties.     /.  V.  G. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Text- Book  of  Fungi.  By  George  Massee. 
(Duckworth  &  Co.) 

The  portly  text-book  of  Botany  which  served 
past  generations  of  students,  is  now  rapidly 
giving  place  to  a  series  of  smaller  works  each 
devoted  to  some  special  branch.  The  "  Text- 
Book  of  Fungi  "  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  series,  and 
is  therefore  welcome.  The  translation  of  De 
Bary's  "  Anatomy  and  Biology  of  the  Fungi " 
has  hitherto  been  the  principal  work  in  English, 
but  it  has  never  been  a  popular  book  for 
earlier  studies.  This  new  "Text-Book  '  is  in 
part  a  re-stalement  of  old  facts,  but  the  author 
has  woven  into  it  the  results  of  his  own  active 
labours  as  an  investigator,  as  well  as  all  the  pro- 
minent discoveries  of  recent  years  by  other 
workers.  It  was  no  light  task  to  select  the  best 
out  of  the  enormous  literature  dealing  with  the 
fungi,  but  Mr.  Massee  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  book  of  a  size  and  price  (6s.)  within  reach 
of  all,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  a 
clear,  concise,  and  orderly  account  of  all  the 
aspects  of  fungus-life.  The  "Text-Book"  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  dealing  with 
form,  structure,  and  life-history,  the  second  with 
pathology,  and  the  third  with  the  classification 
of  the  fungi.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  in- 
clude a  complete  description  and  the  method  of 
identifying  all  'species  of  fungi  native  to  Britain  ; 
for  that  branch  Mr.  Massee  has  already  written 
a  most  useful  "  British  Fungus  Flora."  Nor  do 
plant-diseases  and  their  cure  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  book,  although  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  general  information  on  this 
topic.  Confusion  may  be  avoided  by  pointing 
out  that  the  "  Text-Book  of  Fungi  "  is  distinct 
from  the  "Text-Book  of  Plant-Diseases"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Massee  in  1899,  the  two  books  are 
eompanion  volumes  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher. 

The  introduction  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  disturbed  by  certain  "  cytologists  "  who 
have  recently  invaded  the  domain  of  fungi  in  a 
somewhat  noisy  manner.  Mr.  Massee  has  been 
led  to  defend  the  labours  of  the  systematise  but 
this  is  surely  unnecessary,  for  the  first  essential 
in  the  study  of  plants  is  to  have  careful  descrip- 
tions of  their  characters,  and  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  regarding  their  habitat ;  the 
number  of  new  fungi  which  are  still  being  dis- 
eovercd  in  Britain  is  a  sure  sign  that  good  sys- 
tematists  are  essential. 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  biology  of 
the  fungi  are  dealt  with  in  chapters  relating  to 
the  cell,  anatomy,  &c,  a  method  which  greatly 
facilitates  reference.  A  list  of  papers  utilised  by 
the  author  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  division, 
and  these  lists  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  the 
literature,  although  they  are  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive. The  great  advance  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  minute  structure  of  the  fungi  is  evident  on 
comparing  this,  the  latest  book,  with  De  Bary's 
work.  Some  statements  are,  however,  made  in  a 
way  likely  to  cause  confusion,  one  sentence 
which  purports  to  explain  the  turgidity  of  the 
cell  (p.  19)  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  dealing  with  the  formation 
of  spores  and  modes  of  reproduction,  the 
author  has  not  used  a  more  exact  nomenclature 
as  regards  the  terms  "spores"  and  "conidia"  ; 
for  example,  "  the  conidiophore  consists  of  a 
single,  erect,  non-septate  hypha,  bearing  a  single 
sporangium  at  its  apex."  The  word  "gonidia," 
used  by  many  English  writers,  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  not  once  used  m  the  book  ;  if  the  author 
prefers  "conidia,"  a  statement  to  this  effect 
with  a  reference  in  the  index  would  save  confu- 
sion to  the  student  accustomed  to  the  earlier 
term.  It  is  quite  true  that  Brefeld,  one  great 
authority,  differs  in  his  use  of  the  word  spore 
from  those  who  regard  the  spore  as  the  product 
of  the  sexual  generation,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
author  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Yet  one  essen- 
tial of  a  "Text-Book"  is  clearness,  and  a  defi- 


nite   English   standard   of   nomenclature   would 
find  many  followers. 

The  excellent  account  of  recent  work  on  sexual 
reproduction  of  the  fungi  is  opportune  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  summaries  on  methods  of 
spore  and  conidial  dispersal  are  so  interesting 
that  one  feels  tempted  to  wish  the  author  had 
made  them  longer.  The  divisions  which  deal 
with  the  mineral  food  of  fungi,  the  effect 
of  light,  temperature,  and  other  agents,  the 
colours  and  chemistry  of  the  fungi,  and  other 
topics  appear  at  first  sight  fragmentary,  but  the 
fault  is  not  the  author's,  for  his  summaries  give 
about  as  much  information  as  is  known  at  the 
present  time. 

The  biologic  forms  of  fungi  are  explained  in 
a  clear  manner,  especially  the  work  in  this 
direction  done  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon.  "  Personal 
Views  on  Phylogeny "  is  a  statement  of  the 
author's  views  on  a  complex  problem  ;  the  argu- 
ment is  not  altogether  convincing,  the  sequence 
is  indifferently  expressed,  and  altogether  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  author's 
views  really  are. 

The  section  of  the  book  on  Pathology  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  parasitism 
amongst  fungi,  and  of  the  effects  on  the  plants 
attacked.  The  origin  of  Potato  disease  from 
diseased  tubers  is  an  important  topic  dealt  with 
at  some  length,  and  one  on  which  Mr.  .Massee 
has  recently  conducted  interesting  investiga- 
tions. An  article  on  Legislation  and  Disease 
is  given,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (December,  1905,  and  Tanu- 
ary,    1906). 

The  section  devoted  to  classification  of  fungi 
is  the  best  in  this  book.  A  preliminary  table 
shows  the  systematic  arrangement  in  a  way 
which  is  easily  grasped.  Keys  are  supplied  for 
distinguishing  the  chief  genera  of  each  order, 
sub-order,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  family. 
The  short,  concise  descriptions  of  im- 
portant fungi  are  excellent,  and  in  many- 
cases  are  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
The  numerous  figures  are  a  feature  of  this 
book,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  readers. 
The  book  nominally  has  141  "figures,"  but  the 
actual  number  of  illustrations  is  much  larger, 
since  many  of  the  figures  are  plates  with  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  separate  drawings. 
Several  photographs  have  been  reproduced  with 
success.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations  are 
reprints  from  the  "Text-Book  of  Diseases,"  and 
two  plates  from  that  book  showing  Sclerotinia 
are  included,  although  the  genus  finds  no  place 
in  the  classification  given.  Thirty-five  illustra- 
tions are  repealed,  and  in  one  case  (Figs.  6  and 
87)  two  different  synonyms  of  Tillctia  trilici  are 
used.  In  the  text  we  also  notice  that  the  Potato 
disease  is  placed  in  the  genus  Phyluphthora  in 
one  place,  and  in  Plasmopara  in  another.  Several 
printer's  errors  were  noticed ;  for  example : 
"  conidia  .  .  .  germinate  once "  (p.  103) 
should  surely  be  "  at  once "  ;  there  is  a  mis- 
spelling in  the  title  near  foot  of  p.  51 — azygo- 
spore  is  meant 

Oversights  of  this  kind  are  almost  inevitable 
in  the  first  edition  of  a  book,  but  that  the  "  Text- 
Book  of  Fungi  "  will  live  through  many  editions 
we  may  confidently  forecast. 

The  "Text-Book  of  Fungi"  is  an  important 
addition  to  our  literature,  and  it  ought  to  find 
a  place  on  the  shelves,  not  merely  of  the  fungolo- 
gist,  but  also  of  everyone  who  studies  botany. 
Students  preparing  for  the  National  Diploma  for 
Agriculture  or  university  examinations  will  find 
the  book  especially  useful  and  up-to-date  in 
those  general  principles,  which  it  is  so  important 
they  should  grasp  cleariy. 

A   Concise  Handbook    of  Garden   Shrubs. 

By  H.   M.  Gwyn   Lewis.     (Methuen  &   Co  , 

3s.  6d.  net.) 
This  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  shrubs  that  are  grown  in  British  gardens, 
with  occasional  cultural  details.  Trees  like  the 
Ailanthus  and  the  Tulip  tree  are  included  as  well 
as  shrubs,  to  which  we  should  raise  no  objection, 


but  we  are  puzzled  when  we  find  Abutilon  vitifo- 
hum  described  as  a  climber  suitable  for  walls,  and 
not  to  be  regarded  as  hardy  anywhere.  We  saw 
a  big  bush  of  it  lately  in  Dover,  where  it  is  grown 
in  the  open  without  protection.  We  are  surprised 
also  to  find  Aristolochia  elegans  included  among 
hardy  garden  shrubs.  In  spite  of  a  few  eccen- 
tricities of  this  kind,  and  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  newest  introductions,  such  as  Davidia  and 
Olearia  Gunniana,  this  is  a  useful  little  book  to  be 
commended  to  growers  of  shrubs,  the  more  so  as 
it  comprises  a  copious  index,  and  for  a  book  of 
this  kind  it  is  very  free  from  errors.  The  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  autumnal  colouration  of  Pyrus 
arbutifolia  should  have  been  mentioned. 


IRISH    GARDENS. 

(Concluded  from  page  352.) 
Darreen. 

This  is  the  Irish  home  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  who  adds  to  his  great  political 
reputation  that  of  being  a  keen  amateur  gar- 
dener and  an  excellent  landlord.  His  garden  of 
some  30  acres  is  on  the  south  side  of  Kenmare 
River,  and  here,  as  in  other  gardens  that  we  saw, 
the  conditions  favour  the  cultivation  in  the  open 
air  of  what  are  known  as  sub-tropical  plants. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  garden  are 
magnificent  masses  of  Indian  Bamboos  and 
gigantic  coniferous  trees.  I  have  never  seen 
Abies  Nordmanniana  so  perfect  and  luxuriant  as 
at  Darreen.  Gaultheria  Shallon  was  8  feet  high, 
Griselinia  littoralis  planted  in  1882  was  30  feet 
high,  Veronica  Traversii  15  feet,  Acacia  deal- 
bata  50  feet,  Eucalyptus  Globulus  80  feet,  Azara 
microphylla  25  feet,  Olearia  Forsteri  20  feet  by 
20  feet,  Euphorbia  mellifera  10  feet  through, 
Erica  arborea  10  feet,  Myrtus  Luma  20  feet, 
Ilex  crenata  15  feet  by  15  feet,  Leptospermum 
lanigerum  15  feet ;  enormous  plants  of  Cordy- 
line,  one  measured  had  a  stem  3  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  Kalmias  like  Portugal  laurels ;  Leptos- 
permums  like  Privets  ;  Metake  Bamboo  12  feet 
high,  and  Falconer's  Bamboo  25  feet  high,  40 
feet  spread,  with  1,000  canes,  all  in  flower— a 
marvellous  sight. 

Rossdohan. 

This  is  also  on  Kenmare  River,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Heard.  It  is  practically  an  island, 
and  some  20  years  ago  was  almost  waste  land, 
with  scarcely  a  tree  upon  it.  By  planting  first 
shelter  trees  and  then  many  kinds  of  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  Himalayan,  and  Californian  trees 
and  shrubs  it  has  been  turned  into  a  jungle  of 
exotic  vegetation.  Simon's  Bamboo  15  yards 
across,  Aralia  Maximowiczii  20  feet  high,  Acacia 
decurrens  30  feet,  A.  melanoxylon  20  feet,  A. 
falcata  30  feet,  Eucalyptus  urnigera  40  feet,  Olea 
europrca  15  feet,  Melaleuca  hypericifolia  10  feet, 
Cassinia  longifolia  15  feet,  Hakea  saligna  with 
a  12-inch  stem,  Agonis  marginata,  great  shrubs; 
Brugmansia  sanguinea,  Pittosporums,  Escal- 
lonias,  Kunzeas,  Ozothamnus,  Callistemons, 
Boronias,  Camellias,  Daphne  indica  and  Aspara- 
gus plumosus.  These  are  a  few  of  the  plants 
noted  as  being  successes  in  Dr.  Heard's  garden. 
It  is  clear  that,  with  shelter  from  the  strong  sea 
winds,  a  very  large  number  of  plants  from  sub- 
tropical regions  may  be  grown  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Ireland.  We  were  unable  to  get  to 
the  garden  of  Lord  Dunraven,  at  Garrish. 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  is  of  similar 
character  to  those  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Dr. 
Heard. 

FOTA. 

This,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrymore,  is  famous 
for  its  garden,  the  noblest  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world.  I  saw  it  15 
years  ago,  and  was  astonished  by  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Truly, 
plants  grow  rampantly  in  Ireland.  Fota  is  a 
place  of  trees,  especially  Conifers.  An  ever- 
green Oak,  with  a  trunk  nearly  7  feet  through,  a 
cork-barked  Tulip-tree,  and  groves  of  Cordyline 
and  Yucca  gloriosa   near  the  entrance  give  the 
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■ote  for  the  whole  place.  All  Falconer's  Bam- 
boos have  flowered,  and  there  are  hundreds  here, 
the  children  of  those  which  flowered  at  Fota 
30  years  ago.  A  list  of  the  big  trees  in  this 
garden  would  be  longer  than  space  will  permit. 
The  special  things  that  may  be  mentioned  are 
Fagus  Cunninghamii,  50  feet  ;  Embothrium 
coccineum,  30  feet  by  30  feet ;  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera,  40  feet  by  50  feet ;  Berberis  nepalensis,  12 
feet  by  20  feet ;  Pittosporum  Mayi,  40  feet ;  Ilex 
latifolia,  40  feet  ;  Genista  racemosa,  12  feet ; 
Kriobotrya  japonica,  a  grand  old  tree  ;  Acacia 
dealbata,  a  tree ;  Clianthus  puniceus,  30  feet 
through  ;  Dasylirion  longifolium  ;  .  Asparagus 
retrofractus,  a  great  mass  against  a  wall ;  Phoe- 
nix senegalensis,  two  big  specimens  outside  for 
12  years.  The  great  trees  of  Pinus  Ayacahuite, 
P.  insignis,  P.  Montezuma?,  Picea  Morinda,  P. 
Alcockiana,    Abies    grandis,    A.    numidica,    A. 


the  peltate  leaves  2  feet  high  and  15  inches 
across,  and  the  scape  6  feet :  I  had  never  seen 
this  plant  so  good,  although  Kew  introduced  it 
about  15  years  ago.  Olearia  insignis  against  a 
wall  bore  nine  flowers  ;  Freylinia  cestroides,  10 
feet ;  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  18  feet  by  18 
feet ;  Pterostyrax  hispida,  a  tree  draped  with 
its  lovely  white  flowers ;  Plagianthus  Lyallii, 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  Buddleia  Colvillei,  Eu- 
cryphia  pinnatifolia,  E.  cordata,  Romneya  Coul- 
teri,  Escallonia  langleyensis  X,  Veronica  Hec- 
tori,  and  V.  Lindsayi  were  seen  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Gumbleton  also  makes  a  speciality  of 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Disas,  and,  of  course, 
herbaceous  plants. 

St.  Anns. 
The  stately  home  of  Lord  Ardilaun  is  more 
like  an  English  nobleman's  residence  than  any 
that   I  saw  in   Ireland  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the 


ing,  and  Mr.  Beamish  has  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  whole  garden  is  well  conceived,  and  the  con- 
struction uf  the  rockery  is  most  picturesque. 
Plants  grow  exceptionally  well  there,  and,  as  the 
proprietor  spares  neither  money  nor  pains  to 
secure  the  best,  his  garden  is  sure  to  prosper. 
W.  Watson,  in  Kew  Bulletin,  iqo6. 


A   MODEL   BOTHY. 

Fig.  14'2  represents  a  view  of  the  new  bothy 
recently  constructed  in  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Roth- 
schild's gardens  at  Tring  Park,  Tring.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  structure,  and  the  timber  from  which 
the  massive  Oak  pillars  and  other  beavy  wood- 
work in  the  front  was  fashioned,  was  furnished  by 
trees  grown  at  Tring.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
spacious  kitchen  fitted  with  all  necessary 
appliances  on  a  very  liberal  scale  ;  a  large  and  airy 
dining-room,  a  fine  sitting-room  and  reading-room. 


Fig.  142. — the 


NEW    BOTHY    AT    TRING    PARK    GARDENS. 


btacteata,  A.  religiosa,  A.  Webbiana,  A.  cepha- 
lonica,  Tsuga  Brunoniana,  and  Cryptom:rias  are 
grand  to  see,  and  the  groves  of  Bamboos,  Phor- 
miums,  Cordylines,  Chama?rops,  Aralias,  &c, 
are  noble.  Water  gardening  is  a  special  feature, 
and  in  swampy  situations  there  are  many  kinds 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  that  love 
moisture. 

Belgrove. 
A  few  miles  from  Fota  is  Mr.  Gumbleton's 
garden,  the  home  of  many  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  the  proprietor  being  a  very  keen  col- 
lector and  tester  of  plants  of  all  kinds.  Mr. 
Gumbleton  knows  more  about  garden-plants 
than  any  amateur  that  I  have  ever  met,  and  his 
knowledge  has  full  play  in  his  own  garden.  We 
were  unfortunate  in  having  to  see  the  garden  on 
a  pouring  wet  day.  Some  of  the  plants  noted 
were   Anemone  Fanninii.  a  mass  6  feet  through, 


garden  also.  The  keep  of  the  place  is  good, 
the  collections  of  plants  are  comprehensive  and 
well  cared  for,  and  there  is  an  air  of  cultivation 
wherever  one  looks.  Lady  Ardilaun  is  a  keen 
gardener,  and  loves  to  experiment  with  plants 
of  doubtful  hardiness,  providing  shelter  fences 
and  hurdles  for  those  supposed  to  need  it  until 
they  are  well  established.  Buddleia  Colvillei, 
a  bush  12  feet  high,  was  in  flower  ;  also  big 
bushes  of  Cassia  corymbosa,  Carpen;eria  cali- 
fornica,  and  Pentstemon  coccineum.  Roses  and 
Carnations  are  splendidly  grown  there. 

Ashbourne. 
Mr.  Beamish  has  formed  here  a  delightful 
garden,  which  in  a  few  years  will  most  likely 
be  much  talked  about.  It  is  partly  on  a  steep 
slope,  with  the  bare  rocks  showing  here  and 
there,  a  situation  that  lends  itself  to  rock  garden- 


[which  are  both  very  comfortably  carpeted  and 
furnished],  and  lavatories  and  storage  accommo- 
dation. On  the  upper  floor  a  corridor  runs  from 
end  to  end  of  the  building,  with  lavatories  and 
bath-roomsateitherend.  Ten  spacious  bed-rooms 
are  provided,  and  at  one  end,  quite  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  with  a  separate 
entrance,  is  an  isolation  sick-ward  with  bed  accom- 
modation, nurse's  quarters,  bath-room,  &c.  The 
whole  building  is  lighted  by  electric  light  and  is 
heated  by  the  large  Trentham  boilers  recently 
erected,  which  also  heats  the  whole  of  the  plant 
houses  and  offices.  In  addition  to  the  comforts- 
supplied  in  the  building  itself,  the  young  men  have 
free  use  of  perhaps  the  finest  private  horticultural 
and  botanical  library  in  existence,  and  which  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  has  had  arranged  near  to- 
the  botby. 
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THF    BOARD    OF   AGRICULTURE 

AND    THE 

AMERICAN   GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW. 

In  recent  numbers  of  this  journal*  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
introduction  into  England  of  a  very  destructive 
fungus  disease  of  Gooseberries,  viz.,  the  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry-mildew.  I  have  so  recently  de- 
scribed the  serious  nature  of  this  disease  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  this  point ;  it 
may  be  just  mentioned  here  that  it  is  solely 
■on  account  of  the  ravages  caused  by  this  mil- 
dew that  growers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  cultivation  on  a 
commercial  scale  of  the  European  Gooseberry. 
On  November  10  I  recorded  the  discovery  of 
the  disease  in  an  English  nursery  on  standard 
Gooseberries  on  Ribes  aureum  stocks  imported 
from  the  Continent.  I  have  now  to  report  that 
I  have  met  with  an  extensive  outbreak  of  the 
disease  on  about  20  acres  of  Gooseberries  in  a 
commercial    plantation    in    Worcestershire. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Gooseberry  growers  now  stand 
face  to  face  with  an  extensive  outbreak  of  the 
•disease  in  this  country.  If  the  disease  is  al- 
lowed to  spread,  the  whole  Gooseberry  crop 
■of  the  country  is  imperilled.  As  legislation 
alone  can  deal  with  the  sources  of  danger,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  greatest  moment  to  ask  what 
steps  the  Board  of  Agriculture  intend  to  take 
in  order  to  stop  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  elsewhere  and  to  stamp  it  out  in  the 
affected  districts  before  it  assumes  epidemic 
proportions. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  resolutions  urging 
the  Government  to  take  immediate  legislative 
action,  recently  passed  by  the  National  Fruit- 
growers' Eederation,  the  Mid  and  East-Kent 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  at  Maidstone  and  at 
Canterbury,  the  Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion, the  Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Fruit-growers'  and  Market  Gardeners' 
Associations  at  Evesham  and  I'ershore,  the 
Herefordshire  Fruit-growers'  Association,  and 
at  the  recent  Conference  of  Fruit-growers  held 
at  Wye  College,  that  both  the  trade  and  fruit- 
growers earnestly  desire,  in  face  of  the  immi- 
nent danger,  the  temporarv  prohibition  of  all 
importation  of  Gooseberry  bushes  and  of  plants 
of  Ribes  aureum. 

On  November  15  Mr.  Laurence  Hardy,  M.P., 
called  attention  to  the  matter  by  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  gave  the  following  reply: — "We 
■were  informed  last  month  that  the  disease  in 
question  had  been  discovered  in  Worcestershire 
this  summer,  but  we  have  no  information  as 
to  its  discovery  in  imported  stocks  in  the  last 
few  days.  The  Board  have  no  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  or  to  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  stocks,  and  it  is  not  practicable 
to  introduce  legislation  on  the  subject  during 
the  present  session.  A  leaflet  on  the  subject 
has  been  in  circulation  for  some  years,  and 
several  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed 
during  the  present  year.  The  Board  are  now  in 
communication  with  the  Customs  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able them  to  warn  importers  against  purchas- 
ing Gooseberry  bushes  from  countries  where 
the   disease   is   prevalent." 

I  should  like  now  to  comment  upon  the  state- 
ments  made  in   the   above   answer. 

First,  as  to  the  supposed  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  Worcestershire  here  referred  to.  This 
case,  I  have  ascertained  on  enquiry  from  the 
Board,  was  founded  on  an  error.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  an  outbreak  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  taken  place  in  Worcestershire.  On 
November  17  I  was  lecturing  on  the  disease  at 
Worcester,  and,  in  consequence  of  information 
which  was  given  to  me  after  the  lecture,  I 
visited  some  plantations  of  Gooseberries  in  an 
outlying  district,  and  there  discovered  an  nut- 
break  on  about  20  acres  of  Gooseberries.  The 
varieties  affected  were  Leveller,  Berry's  Early 
Kent,  Whinham's  Industry,  and  Lancashire  Lad. 
In  one  half  acre  of  Leveller  the  bushes  were 
so  badly  infested  that  practically  all  the  young 
shoots  were  coated  over  at  their  tips  with  the 
brown  spawn  of  the  mildew  containing  the 
winter  spores.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  plan- 
tati  in  that  the  fungus  last  season  had  affected 
the  fruit,  which  had  to  be  picked  over  before 
marketed.  On  searching  the  rest  of  the 
*  November  3  and  10,  1900. 


plantations  I  found  the  disease  scattered  over 
about  20  acres,  being  bad  on  the  bushes  of  Lan- 
cashire Lad  and  Berry's  Early  Kent,  and  less  so 
on  Whinham's  Industry.  The  owner  fortu- 
nately realises  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  and 
that  half  measures  are  of  no  use  in  dealing 
with  an  epidemic  fungus  disease  such  as  the 
present.  He  has  promised  to  grub  up  and  burn 
over  half  an  acre  of  the  worst  diseased  bushes, 
to  cut  back  as  severely  as  possible  the  young 
wood  in  the  rest  of  the  plantations,  and  to 
spray  the  bushes  carefully  next  spring  with  the 
fungicide  recommended.  From  enquiries  made 
in  Evesham  and  the  district,  I  ascertained  on 
reliable  authority  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  custom  of  some  firms  of  nurserymen  to  im- 
port occasionally  Gooseberry  bushes  from  the 
Continent ;  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  disease  has  been  introduced  into  Worcester- 
shire in  this  way. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Board 
not  being  aware  of  the  discovery  of  the  disease 
on  imported  stocks,  one  can  only  deplore  that 
the  Board  has  no  sub-department  whose  work  it 
would  be  to  understand  the  purport  of  recent 
resolutions  sent  to  the  Board.  In  this  instance 
a  resolution  from  the  Conference  of  Fruit- 
growers held  at  Wye  College,  "  calling  upon 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  (in  view  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  disease  in  England)  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  prevent  the  importation  of  in- 
fected trees  by  the  prohibition  of  the  imports 
of  Ribes  Grossularia  and  of  Kibes  aureum  "  had 
been  sent  to  the  Board  a  week  before  the  above 
statement  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  to  the  Board  having  no  power  at  present 
to  stop  this  importation  of  diseased  stock,  it  is 
of  course  for  this  very  reason  that  immediate 
legislation  is  necessary. 

Then  as  to  the  leaflet  on  the  subject  whi  h 
"has  been  in  circulation  for  some  years,"  and 
of  which  "  several  thousand  copies  have  been 
distributed  during  the  present  year.''  What  do 
we  find?  In  a  leaflet  devoted  to  the  harmless 
European  mildew  a  short  paragraph,  inserted  iu 
1901,  in  which  the  bare  statement  is  made  that 
"the  American  Gooseberry-mildew  was  met 
with  in  considerable  abundance  in  Co.  Antrim, 
Ireland,  during  the  summer  of  1900."  No  word 
is  mentioned  that  the  disease  is  a  highly  in- 
fectious and  recently-introduced  one,  nor  anv 
warning  given  as  to  the  sources  of  danger.  The 
case  would  be  similar  if  we  supposed  that  a 
highly-infectious  and  epidemic  disease  of  ani- 
mals, recently  introduced  into  this  country,  had 
been  dealt  with  by  a  short  paragraph  in  a  leaf- 
let on  some  comparatively  harmless  disease.  It 
is  deplorable  if  the  Board  thinks  that  any  good 
whatever  can  be  done  by  the  issue  and  distri- 
bution of  such  a  leaflet. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  warning  of  im- 
porters "  against  purchasing  Gooseberry  bu-li  s 
from  countries  where  the  disease  is  prevalent," 
such  a  course  is  utterly  useless.  In  the  first 
place,  the  disease  is  spreading  so  rapidly  on  the 
Continent  that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  any 
country  there  is  free.  Secondly,  with  the  system 
of  interchange  of  stock  that  is  current  among 
Continental  firms  of  nurserymen,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  original  source  of  imported 
plants.  To  take  a  case  in  point.  The  standard 
Gooseberries  on  which  I  found  the  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  in  an  English  nursery  were 
imported  from  a  firm  in  France.  Now  the  dis- 
ease has  not  been  reported  as  occurring  in 
France.  Either  the  disease  does  occur  there, 
however,  or  the  standards  were  obtained  from 
a  nursery  in  some  country,  such  as  Germany, 
where  the  disease  is  known  to  occur. 

On  reading  this  reply  given  by  the  Board,  1 
must  say  that  I  thought  no  more  discouraging 
or  disheartening  answer  could  have  been  given  ; 
it  showed  that  neither  the  seriousness  nor  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  was  realised,  and  also 
a  total  unpreparedness  for  dealing  with  it.  It 
is  obvious  that  until  fruit-growers  can  obtain 
from  the  Government  a  special  sub-department 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  deal  with  matters 
connected  with  the  fruit  industry,  their  interests 
will  never  be  adequately  looked  after.  I  was 
present  last  Friday  week  at  an  interview  given 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
ili  ■  National  Fruit-growers'  Federation.  As  a 
result  of  this  interview,  Major  Boscawen  is  ci  in- 
sulting with  Col.  Long  as  to  the  possibility  of 
bringing  in  at  once — as  an  emergency  measure — 
a   Bill  to   deal  with   the   American   Gooseberry- 


mildew.  We  were  assured  by  Lord  Carrington 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  regard 
such  a  Bill  sympathetically.  ; 

The  case  stands  thus.  We  know  now  that 
the  disease  is  actually  being  introduced  into  this 
country  in  two  ways :  on  imported  standard 
Gooseberries  on  Ribes  aureum  stocks,  and  on 
imported  Gooseberry  bushes.  The  first  outbreak 
in  a  commercial  plantation,  imperilling  20  acres, 
has  already  occurred.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
temporise  in  the  matter  will  now  be  fatal.  Legis- 
lation alone  can  deal  with  the  danger  at  its 
source,  and  unless  the  Board  of  Agriculture  im- 
mediately introduces  or  actively  supports  a  Bill 
prohibiting  this  importation,  the  disease  will 
certainly  spread  beyond  remedy  or  control  over 
the  whole  country,  as  at  the  present  time  it  is 
spreading  in  certain  countries  on  the  Continent 
where  it  was  introduced  in  a  similar  way.  I 
would  warn  earnestly  all  growers  who  are  plant- 
ing up  Gooseberries  this  winter  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  their  stock  from  a  firm  of  repute, 
who  can  give  a  guarantee  that  the  plants  have 
been  raised  in  England.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S., 
Hon.  F.R.H.S.,  Mycologist  to  the  Southeastern 
Agricultural  College,   Wye,  Kent. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Temperatures. — During  the  winter  months  the 
night  temperatures  must  be  reduced,  and  should 
be  maintained  as  follow :  East  Indian  house, 
C0°  to  65c  ;  Cattleya  house,  55J  to  60°  ;  Mexican- 
and  intermediate  house,  about  55'J ;  and  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  45°  to  50°.  Whenever 
sharp  frosts,  or  cold,  piercing  winds  prevail, 
entailing  much  fire  he. it  to  maintain  the  re- 
quisite temperatures,  observe  as  near  as  is  pos- 
sible the  lower  temperatures  given  above,  but 
when  the  external  air  is  mild  and  genial,  the 
higher  ones  should  be  maintained.  During  very 
cold  nights,  and  when  much  artificial  heat  is 
being  circulated  in  the  pipes,  its  injurious  effects 
can  be  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  little  fresh  air  through  the  lower  ven- 
tilators. In  order  to  safely  reduce  the  amount 
of  lire  heat  in  the  houses,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  with  some  kind 
of  thick  protective  material.  At  Burford,  ordi- 
nary garden  mats  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
several  being  sewn  together  with  string.  They 
are  easily  rolled  along  the  roof,  and  can  be 
made  secure  with  strong  cord,  and  where  the 
lattice-wood  blinds  remain  on  the  houses,  they 
also  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are 
let  down  over  the  mats.  The  day  temperatures 
should  be  maintained  at  the  higher  figures,  and 
the  atmospheric  conditions  should  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  out- 
side temperature.  The  extra  warmth  obtained 
from  the  sun's  rays  in  winter  is  always  bene- 
ficial, providing  the  atmospheric  conditions  in 
the  house  are  regulated  accordingly. 

Watrring. — The  quantity  of  water  afforded  the 
roots  of  Orchids  generally,  and  the  degree  of 
damping  of  the  floors,  stages,  &c,  should  now 
be  less  than  hitherto ;  much  will  depend  in 
these  respects  upon  the  position  and  construc- 
tion of  the  houses,  for  those  which  are  situated 
at  high  altitudes  will  need  more  damping  than 
those  built  on  lower  ground,  because  the  air 
moves  more  freely  about  the  former  and  thus 
carries  away  more  moisture.  For  instance,  at 
Burford,  which  is  situated  in  a  very  low  posi- 
tion, and  is  partially  surrounded  with  lofty 
trees  and  hie,h  lulls,  it  is  found  unnecessary  to 
damp  the  Cattleya  house  for  several  months 
in  winter,  the  usual  watering  of  the  plants 
furnishing  all  the  moisture  that  is  required. 
In  the  East  Indian  house,  in  which,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fire  heat  is  used,  the  paths, 
■Sfec,  should  be  damped  both  during  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon,  and  the  ground  beneath 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  out-of-the-way  corners 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted.  The  inter- 
mediate and  Odontoglossum  houses  will  also 
require  light  dampings  once  or.  twice  a 
day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
outside.  The  Mexican  house,  which  con- 
tains such  plants  as  Laelia  anceps,  also 
Vanda  coerulea,  V.  Amesiana,  Barkerias,  Odon- 
t  iglossum  citrosmum,  &c,  will  require  but  little 
atmospheric  moisture  under  any  circumstance.-. 
until  spring  commences.     Plenty  of  fresh  air  is 
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what  these  plants  require,  and  this  shoul  bs 
admitted  liberally  whenever  practicable.  Im- 
mediately the  deciduous  trees  outside  have  shed 
their  leaves,  and  especially  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues mild,  advantage  should  be  taken  to 
cleanse  the  houses  inside  and  out,  so  that  light 
may  be  freely  admitted  to  the  plants.  At  the 
same  time  the  collection  of  plants  may  be  re- 
arranged on  the  stagings,  and  the  plants  care- 
fully examined  for  insect  pests,  and  their 
foliage  -.ponged  with  tepid  rain-water.  Tf  thnps, 
&c,  have  been  troublesome,  the  houses  should 
be  vaporised  on  two  successive  evenings,  after 
whii  h  they  will  not  require  fumigating  again  for 
several  months. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  lo  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 
Tfa  Tying  and  Training  of  Plants. — Winter 
is  the  best  and  most  convenient  season  for  the 
carrying  out  of  woik  of  this  kind.  If  the 
interior  of  the  plant  houses  has  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  attention  should  now  be  given 
to  training  or  shaping  any  plants  intended  to 
be  grown  on  as  specimens,  either  for  exhibition 
ur  otherwise.  However  good  in  health  a  plant 
may  appear,  its  beauty  may  be  marred  by  un- 
skilled training.  Plants  of  this  description  are 
often  seen  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and  if  ex- 
hibitors only  realised  how  many  points  they 
lose  in  competition  by  an  irregular  system  of 
training,  more  attention  would  be  given  to  this 
item  in  plant  cultivation.  There  is  also  much 
satisfaction    to    be    had    from     a     well-grown, 

evenly-balanced  plant  even   when  the   s| len 

is  not  in  flower.  Nothing  can  be  in  worst 
or  a  greater  eyesore,  than  a  house  containing 
deformed  plants.  Many  of  the  most  handsome 
stove  plants  are  climbers  or  trailer.-,  and  re- 
quire the  support  of  a  trellis  of  some  kind  to 
enable  them  to  display  their  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  for  this  purpose  the  balloon- 
shaped  trellis  is  perhaps  best.  \\  hen  gal- 
vanised wire  is  the  material  used  for  making 
trellises,  it  should  receive  a  coat  of  paint,  as 
the  acid  contained  in  the  galvanised  metal 
acts  very  injuriously  on  plants  in  contact 
with  it.  To  overtrain  a  plant  is  objection- 
able, and  once  it  has  been  put  into  shape, 
the  outline  should  be  maintained  in  a  free 
manner,  so  that  the  growth  and  flowers  m  i\ 
develop  in  a  natural  way.  This  espei  ially 
applies  to  Azaleas,  which  should  not  be  tied- 
in  too  closely.  Gardenias,  Ixoras,  Francisceas, 
Chironias,  Bouvardias,  Statices,  and  Ericas  will 
require  a  few  neat  stakes  to  keep  them  in  sb 
but  do  not  use  more  than  are  necessary.  Let 
all  stakes  that  are  for  training  or  supporting 
plants  be  painted  of  a  light  green  colour,  using 
a  little  varnish  in  the  paint,  as  this  preserves 
the  stakes.  In  growing  soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Begonias, 
timely  attention  to  stopping  becomes  necessary 
when  they  are  quite  young,  and  the  foundation 
i  rf  the  plants  is  being  laid  for  future  development. 
General  Remarks. — Bulbs  or  tubers  in  -t  ire, 
such  as  those  of  Caladiums,  Gloriosas,  Be- 
gonias, Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes  should  be 
examined  at  least  every  fortnight,  and  any  that 
are  unsound  should  be  removed,  to  save  others 
from  contamination.  Open  the  ventilators  of 
pits  and  frames  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
taking  care  always  to  prevent  cold  draughts. 
All  kinds  of  potting  material  should  be  put 
under  cover,  and  not  left  exposed  until  actually 
required.  The  exercise  of  such  forethought  will 
be  amply  repaid. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshavv,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Orchard  House  Trees. — Early  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  should  now  be 
placed  indoors,  but  the  structure  must  be  freely 
ventilated  both  by  night  and  bv  day.  Cherry 
trees  in  pots  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Pot  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position 
outside,  and  their,  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes,  so  that  the  frost  may  not  break  them. 
Should  the  weather  be  severe,  a  good  covering 
of  long  litter  or  of  leaves  placed  over  the  pots 
will  preserve  the  roots  from  injury.  The  roots 
of  newly  potted  trees  should  now  be  ramifying 
in  the  fresh  compost,  and  must  be  kept  in  a 
suitable  condition  of  moisture,  and  on  no  ac- 
count  must   the   soil  become   soddened. 


Cucumbers. — The  recent  exceedingly  mild 
weather  has  been  in  favour  of  these  plants,  and 
has  enabled  the  pits  in  which  they  are  growing 
to  be  maintained  at  a  night  temperature  of  67° 
without  excessive  fire  heat,  which  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  red-spider  and  i  ei 
insect  pests.  Allow  a  little  ventilation  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable,  and  if  only  for 
half  an  hour  it  will  benefit  the  plants.  The 
;e  should  now  be  kept  a  little  drier,  but 
sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  supplied 
by  frequently  damping  all  available  sp  ices  in 
the  house.  Strong,  healthy  plants  will  show 
abundance  of  fruits,  which  should  be  thinned 
to  about  one  to  a  node.  Give  the  plants  fre- 
quent top-dressings,  in  small  quantities,  of 
rough  leaf  soil,  a  little  loam,  and  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  fly  and 
red-spider,  and  vaporise  the  structure  on  their 
first  appearance.  Two  gentle  fumigation 
one  at  night-time,  and  the  other  the  fiist  thing 
in  the  morning,  are  much  better  than  one 
excessive  dose.  If  the  same  plants  are  re- 
quired to  be  grown  until  the  beginning  of  next 
required  to  be  grown  until  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  their  iateral  growths  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop,  and  their  roots  be  kept  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition.  Theie  is  no  better  stimulant  for  Cu- 
cumber plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
warm,  weak  liquid-manure,  given  once  or  twio 
k.  Cover  the  pits  with  mats  on  very  cold 
nights,  for  this  will  assist  in  maintaining  a 
suitable  temperature  without  undue  fire  hi 

Vim    /  !  When  the  vines  are  pruned,  some 

of  the  ripest  pieces  of  wood  should  be  selt 
tied    in    bundles,    and    labelled,    for    furni 

"  for  propagation  in  the  spring.  1  In 
bundles  should  be  heeled  in  under  a  north  wall 
during  the  winter. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Looer, 

Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 
General  work. — During  wet  weather  much 
needful  work  can  be  done,  such- as  the  rutting 
of  stakes  to  a  suitable  size  and  length  and 
iharpening  the  ends,  afterwards  tying  them  in 
bundles,  and  creosoting  the  points.  If 
intended  for  permanent  use  are  treated  with 
creosote,  they  will  last  several  years  longer 
than  they  would  if  not  so  treated.  Larye  labels 
needed  for  the  fruit  tree  quarters  may  be 
sharpened,  painted,  and  the  names  written  upon 
them.  Labels  that  can  be  conveniently  seen 
in. in  the  paths  are  necessary  for  Strawberry  and 
Gooseberry  plantations,  and  they  should  there- 
I  n  be  made  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length. 
Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  and  the 
like  may  be  made  neatly  during  such  weather. 
The  cuttings  may  be  made  10  inches  or  one 
foot  long,  and  all  the  lower  buds  should  be 
taken  away,  leaving  only  about  three  on  the 
apex.  The  cuttings  should  be  tied  up  in  bn 
and  labelled  with  the  number  and  variety,  and 
laid  in  again  for  the  time  being  in  a  box 
the  border.  Soils  for  various  purposes  may  be 
mixed  up  in  a  shed;  shreds  can  be  cut  into 
convenient  lei  rths,  remembering  to  keep  them 
very  narrow.  Tools  should  be  sharpened  and 
oiled,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  tools  should  be 
kept  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  work  performed  by  them  may  be 
of  the  best  descripti  in. 

Manuring  of  Fruit  Trees.- — Some  soils  require 
much  more  manure  than  others.  Large  crops 
of  superior  fruits  can  only  be  obtained  In  a 
judicious  application  of  the  proper  manures. 
Farmyard  manures  must  always  form  the  staple 
manure,  and  chemical  manures  should  be  re- 
garded as  auxiliaries.  Potash  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ashes  of  fruit  trees  ; 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  lime  must  also  be 
present  in  the  soil,  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  Farmyard  manure  supplies  all  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  in  greater  or 
less  quantities.  In  conjunction  with  farmyard 
manure,  muriate  of  potash  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  at  the  rate  of  51b.  to  a  pole,  or  not 
less  than  8  cwt.  per  acre.  Phosphoric  acid 
should  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  superphos- 
phate, or  bone  meal,  or  basic  slag.  Either  of 
these  substances  may  be  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Lime  should  be  applied  at  about  every 
three  years.  No  manure  is  necessary  until  the 
trees  commence  to  bear  fruit.  If  the  land  has 
been  well  broken  up,  young  maiden  trees  often 
grow  too  vigorously,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lift 


them  to  check  growth.  Farmyard  manure 
be  supplied  as  a  top-dressing  at  any  time  with 
good  effects,  more  especially  perhaps  on  high 
ground.  Some  fruit  trees  in  a  plantation  si 
acres  in  extent,  planted  about  10  years  ago  in  a 
low-lying  situation,  are  smaller  now  than  when 
they  were  planted,  and  many  have  died.  Plant- 
ing should  be  done  on  high  ground. 

V  s— These  should  be  sprayed  several  time; 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  (1  ounce  to  3  gallons 
of  water)  (avoiding  the  paint),  and  all  leaves, 
prunings,  &c,  should  be  collected  and  burnt. 

mtion  of  pests. — Collect  all  leaves  and  prun- 
ings from  fruit  trees  and  burn  them.  Do  not, 
under  any  pretence,  allow  them  to  be  dug  into  the 
soil,  as  this  would  perpetuate  many  diseases  and 
■insect  pests. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Giuson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nolls. 

Broad   Beans   may    safely   be    sown   now    if    it 

is  desired  to  have  an  early   ''dish"   a  little   jn 

advance   of   those    sown   in   the    open    early    in 

the     pring.      Unlike   Peas,   they   are  not  easilv 

:•  d  bv  frost,  or  by  wet  weather,  their  chiel 

being   slugs,   which  are  apt  to  eat  them 

after  they  have  germinated.      Sow   the   seeds  in 

lines,   drawn  at  2  feet  apart   in   the   usual    way, 

on  a  fairly  dry  border  facing  to  the  smith.      It 

space    can    be    spared    in    an    unheated    frame, 

seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  one  or  two  boxes, 

with    a   view   to  planting   them    out    in   January 

or   early   in    February.      An    early    "dish'     In 

in  advance  of  those  resulting  lo  in  entirely  out- 

ulture  can  be  secured  by  this  means.     Im- 

I  Windsor  is  a  good  variety  to  sow  at  the 

nt  time. 

Early  Carrots. — As  soon  as  a  suitable  hotbed 

mi  be  made,  the  first  sowing  should  be  got  in. 
iftea   the  material  has  well  settle  I  d  wn,  i 
this  with  good  soil  to  a  depth  of  111  im  li     ,  and 
make  it  moderately  firm.     Sow  the  seeds  broad- 
cast,  and  gently  water  them  in.      Do   ma   i 
iln-  seeds  more  than  \  of  an  inch  deep.     Keep 
the  frame  slightly  tilted  in  order  for  the  i 
sive  heat  or  moisture  to  escape.    Choose  a  small 
rooting  variety  for  sowing  at  this  date,  Sutton 
Inimitable  Forcing  being  one  of  the  best.     The 

root  is  quite  round  in  shape,  has  a  small 

and  matures  quickly.     Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  making  successional  sow  inn-. 

Hotheds. — There  will  be  much  use  for  riot- 
beds  from  the  present  time  onwards.  Pi  t  it 
tubers  will  require  planting  soon,  als  i  all  sea- 
sonable varieties  of  salading.  Many  people  de- 
preciate almost  all  kinds  of  forced  vegetablt  . 
but  poor  quality  in  these  is  very  often  due  to 
the  erower  neglecting  to  afford'  sufficient  air 
when     the    vegetables     approach     full     growth. 

1    vegetables    can    be    made    t I 

favourably    with    those    grown    outside    if    this 
important   matter   is   given    sufficient   attenl 
but  not  otherwise. 

Draining. — Few  gardens  are  well  drained.  If 
any  drains  require  renewing  or  repairing,  this 
work  should  be  commenced,  so  that  tin  di  - 
turbed  soil  mav  settle  again  before  spring.  A 
depth  of  3  feet"  6  inches  should  be  regarded  as 
the  minimum  for  placing  new  drains.  Kitchen 
gardens,  unlike  farms,  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
depth,  therefore  the  drains  should  be  deep. 
kit.  hen  gardens  composed  of  clay  soils  should 
always  be  well  drained,  not  only  to  take  awn. 
sive  wet,  but  because  the  soil  being  drier 
will  also  be  warmer.  The  number  of  drains 
necessary  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  gardener  is  extremely  fortunate 
who  has  a  garden  sufficiently  drained  by  nature. 
and  yet  possesses  a  sufficient  depth  oi  -oil  to 
suit  his  crops. 

The  gathering  of  vegetables  is  sometimes  left 
to  someone  who  does  not  understand  the  best 
methods  of  doing  the  work,  and  the  produce  is 
therefore  seriously  depreciated.  It  is  profitable 
to  have  this  work  done  by  someone  who  has 
been  well  trained  to  the  work,  and  who  will 
think  well  of  what  he  is  doing.  As  an  illus-_ 
tration  of  what  is  meant,  I  may  say  that  a  lad' 
in  gathering  Brussels  Sprouts  will  probably 
strip  large  and  small  sprouts  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  a  stem  at  one  time,  which  can  never 
boil  suitably  together,  and- part  probably  has 
to  be  discarded  "by  the  cook.  Had  he  thought 
more  about  his  work,  he  would  have  gathered 
them  all  of  one  size,  thus  the  loss  would  have- 
been  saved. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
USHER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
4i,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  se/it  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  dots  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  out  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR    DECEMBER. 


SATURDAY,  DF.CEMBER  1— 

Soc.  Franc.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4— 

Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society's  first  Exh.  in  Roy. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 
Exh.  of  Colonial-grown  fruit  at   Roy.  Fort    Soc.  II. ill, 

Westminster. 
Nat.  Amateur  Gard.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  5— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Mid-Winter  Exh.  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6— 

Ann.  meet,  of  Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  at  Hotel  Windsor  at 
3  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Gard.  Assoc,  at  Wesleyan  School- 
room, Evelyn  Road,  Richmond,  7.30  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  tt— Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10- 

Unit.  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11- 
Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  12— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  of  Market  Chrys.  in  the  Foreign 
Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13— 

Nat.  Potato  Soc.  Exh.  at  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster 

(2  days). 
Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Soc.  meets. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  25— Christmas  Day  (Quarter  Day). 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29— Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 41  4". 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  November  28  (6  P.M.):  Max.  54s; 
Min.  43". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  Novembet 
29110  a.m.):  Bar.,80-r;  Temp.,  55"";  Weather— 
Overcast. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  November  28  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  54c 
S.W.  Ireland;  Min.  45°  Scotland,  north. 


SALES    FOR   THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  Fruit 
Trees,  Border  Plants  and  Perennials,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

■WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety,  Hardy  Border  and  Herbaceous 
Plants,  at  1 1  ;  5,000  Roses  in  variety,  at  3  and  5  ;  Azaleas, 
Palms,  Plants,  ftc,  at  5,  at  07  ii  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Odontoglossum  Crispum,  Laelia  majalis,  and  Estab- 
lished Orchids,  at  07  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &   Morris,  at  12.45. 


This  is  a  book*  to  the  publication 
Our         of  which  we  have  been  looking 
Trees.       forward  with  much  interest,  nor 
have  our  anticipations  been  dis- 
appointed.    We  know   the   special   qualifica- 
tions for  their  task  possessed  by  the  authors 
as  travellers,  as  naturalists,  and  as  foresters. 
We  know  something  of  the  care  and  labour 
that  have  been  bestowed  by  them  on  the  pre- 

The   Trees  of   Great   Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  H.   J. 
I  F.R.S.,    and    Augustine    Henry.    M.A.,    Edinburgh 

in       i.  lv  printed).     Vol.  i„  4to.,  pp.  200,  tab.  60.     To  be 
Mi    I    I  dwards,  t  olesborne,  Cheltenham. 


parati-on  of  the  book,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  omissions  and  cor- 
rections that  may  be  needed  will  be  supplied 
ir>  subsequent  volumes.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  King,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
preface  by  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer.  Since 
the  publication,  of  Loudon's  Arboretum  in  183S 
many  treatises  of  more  or  less  value  have 
been  issued,  but  none  of  such  encyclopaedic 
importance  as  Loudon's  great  work.  In  that 
book  the  details  given  are,  if  anything,  too 
copious,  and  not  sufficient  discrimination  was 
exercised  in  thinning  out  matters  of  com- 
paratively little  permanent  interest.  Still,  it 
must  always  remain  a  colossal  monument  of 
the  authors'  industry  and  research.  Since 
Loudon's  time  we  have  learnt  much  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  trees  flourish  in  this 
country.  Many  species  unknown  to  Loudon 
have  been  introduced ;  at  the  same  time, 
many  that  he  mentioned  have  disappeared, 
or  are  not  to  be  found  out  of  arboreta  such 
as  those  at  Kew  and  Edinburgh.  The  dis- 
appearance of  certain  forms  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  reason  of  unfavourable  condi- 
tions of  climate  or  soil,  partly  from  the 
change  in  taste  on  the  part  of  planters.  Trees 
of  interest  or  beauty  or  both  have  been  neg- 
lected in  favour  of  Orchids  or  herbaceous 
plants,  or  of  plants  yielding  "  cut  flowers  " 
for  decorative  purposes.  As  a  consequence, 
the  nurserymen  do  not  care  to  cumber  their 
grounds  with  stock  that  is  not  saleable,  or 
which  can  only  be  disposed  of  slowly  and  in 
such  small  quantities  as  not  to  be  remunera- 
livi  .  The  renewed  interest  in  forestry  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a  change,  and  the 
planters  of  the  immediate  future  will  not  only 
interest  themselves  in  the  old  r  and  well-tried 
trees,  but  will  anxiously  seek  for  information 
about  such  trees  as  the  Japanese  and  the 
W'isi  American  Larches,  the  Giant  Thuya, 
the  Nordmann  Spruce,  and  other  trees  of 
more  recent  introduction,  which  are  not  only 
ornamental,  but  more  or  less  promising  as 
timber  trees.  Such  information  they  will 
get  in  the  present  volume,  and,  as  it  is  the 
work  of  practical  planters  as  well  as  men  ol 
botanical  eminence,  the  information  is  not 
only  trustworthy,   but  peculiarly  appropriate. 

"  The  object  of  the  work,"  we  are  told,  "  is  t<> 
give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  trees  which 
grow  naturally  or  are  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  have  attained  or  seem 
likely  to  attain  a  size  which  justifies  their  be- 
ing looked  on  as  timber  trees,  but  does  not 
include  those  which  are  naturally  of  shrubby 
or  bushy  habits.  .  .  .  After  having  seen 
the  trees  of  every  country  in  Europe,  of  nearly 
all  the  States  of  North  America,  of  Canada, 
Japan,  China,  West  Siberia  and  Chile,  we  con- 
fidently assert  that  these  islands  contain  a 
greater  number  of  fine  tiees  from  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world  than  any  other  country. 
Descriptions  of  the  best  examples  of  all  these 
and  of  interesting  woods  and  plantations  will 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  book.  .We  have 
the  special  qualification  that  we  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes  and  studied  on  the  spot, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  most  of  the  trees, 
descriptions  of  which  will  be  included  in  the 
book." 

During  the  last  five  years  one  or  other  of 
the  authors  has  visited  nearly  every  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  where 
large  and  rare  trees  are  to  be  found.  Dr. 
Henry,  in  particular,  has  visited  many  places 
in  Ireland  not  generally  known.  No  particu- 
lar order  is  followed  in  the  text ;  thus  we 
find  Fagus  immediately  preceding  Ailanthus, 
and  that  is  immediately  followed  by  Sonhora. 
The  following  volumes  will  doubtless  contain 


an  orderly  classification.,  and  an  index  which 
•  11  render  consultation  easy.  Of  course  cer- 
1  genera  occupy  much  more  attention  than 
o.ners,  but  each  genus  is  dealt  with  on  the 
same  plan.  First  we  have  a  description  of 
the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  genus. 
Then,  as  in  the  case  of  Fagus  (the  northern 
Beeches),  an  analytical  key  to  the  species 
is  given,  founded,  unfortunately  but  neces- 
sarily, on  characters  which  are  not  available 
by  the  home  planter,  but  can  only  be  studied 
in  the  herbarium  or  in  the  native  forests.  An 
account  of  the  American  Beech  F.  ferruginea 
is  supplied.  This  is  a  species  almost  unknown 
here,  but  Mr.  Elwes  was  able  to  collect 
information  about  it  from  his  own  investiga- 
tions in  America.  The  Caucasian  Beech,  F. 
,  orientalis,  and  the  Japanese  Beeches,  F. 
japonica  and  F.  Sieboldi,  are  still  less  known. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  Beeches  of 
China.  The  European  Beech  (F.  sylvatica) 
is,  of  course,  treated  .at  considerable  length, 
more  than  twenty  pages  being  devoted  to  it. 
The  varieties  are  mentioned,  and  their  history 
detailed  with  copious  notes  and  references. 
Many  of  these  varieties  are  purely  seedling 
variations,  and  from  the  same  bag  of  seed 
Beeches  of  various  colours  and  form  may  he 
obtained,  so  that  a  visit  to  a  good  nursery 
and  an  inspection  of  the  nursery  rows  are 
necessary  for  the  planter  who  desires  to  ob- 
tain specially  distinct  varieties.  After  the  de- 
scription of  these  varieties  comes  an  account 
of  the  former  and  of  the  present  distribution 
of  the  tree  in  Britain,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  Beech  is  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
these  islands.  Its  occurrence  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  is  noted,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has,  in  past  ages,  alternated  with  the  Pine 
at  one  time  and  with  the  Oak  at  another, 
during  periods  roughly  corresponding  in  Den- 
mark with  the  ages  of  stone,  or  bronze,  and 
of  iron. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Beech  follow  details  re- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  the  tree.  The 
occurrence  of  seedling  Beeches  in  great  num- 
bers strikes  every  observer.  What  becomes 
of  them  is  not  always  so  obvious.  The 
authors  furnish  a  solution  by  showing 
that  the  seedlings  are  often  destroyed  by 
spring  frosts,  or  by  drought  in  hot  summer-,, 
to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  pheasants,  and 
wood  pigeons. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  learn,  that  the 
Beech  woods  of  Buckinghamshire  no  longer 
suffice,  and  that  the  chair-makers  of 
Wycombe  find  it  cheaper  to  import  American 
Birch  than  to  buy  the  locally-grown  timber. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Elwes  counsels  the  rais- 
ing of  Ash  from  seed,  and  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  spaces  with  Larch,  which,  when  mixed 
with  Beech,  usually  keeps  healthv  and  grows 
to  a  larger  size  than  it  does  alone.  No  de- 
ciduous tree  is  better  adapted  as  a  nurse  for 
Oak  and  other  trees,  hence  it  is  recommended 
lo  grow  Beech  for  coppice  and  to  cut  it  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  formation  of 
Beech  avenues  is  next  alluded  to,  and  some  of 
the  famous  avenues,  such  as  that  at  Saver- 
nake,  are  noticed.  Then  follow  references  to 
some  of  the  famous  specimen  trees  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  such  as  those  at 
Knole,  Ashridge,  Newbattle,  and  elsewhere. 

A  short  account  of  the  Beech  cocci's  fol- 
lows. If  taken  in  hand  sufficiently  early, 
scrubbing  witli  petroleum  emulsion  is  eflfi 
cacious,  but  this  cannot  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  nor  even  on  a  large  tree.  The  last 
paragraph  on  the  Beech  has  reference  to  the 
timber  and  its  economic  value,   but   little  "i 
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nothing  is  said  as  to  the  appearance  and 
microscopical  structure  of  the  wood,  which  is 
a  rather  important  omission,  although  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Stone's  Timbers  of  com- 
merce, where  the  subject  is  alluded  to. 

From  what  we  have  said  some  idea  may  be 
obtained  ef  the  method  adopted  by  the 
authors  in  dealing  with  their  subject.  We 
should  greatly  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
many  trees,  accounts  of  which  are  included  in 
this  volume,  but  we  must,  perforce,  refrain. 
We  can  only  add  that  those  interested  in 
trees  will  find  the  book  most  attractive  to 
read  and  most  valuable  to  consult. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  illustrations — 
there  is  none  in  the  text,  but  some  sixty 
quarto  plates  form  an  atlas  to  the  first 
volume.  They  are  mostly  autotype  reproduc- 
tions from  photographs  of  remarkable  speci- 
mens. Naturally,  they  vary  in  merit,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  photo- 
graphs of  trees  and  knows  the  difficulty  of 
securing  satisfactory  portraits  will  at  once 
acknowledge.  It  is  unfortunate  that  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  trees  in  different  sea- 
sons could  not  be  given.  The  picture  of  the 
Newbattle  Beech,  for  instance,  loses  in  effec- 
tiveness by  the  absence  of  a  portrait  showing 
it  when  covered  with  foliage.  The  illustra- 
tions of  seedlings  are  scarcely  adequate,  but 
the  outline  drawings  of  the  buds  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Pyrus  will  be  very  useful.  The 
illustration  of  a  group  of  Araucarias  on  plate 
20,  which,  by  the  way,  like  one  or  two  others, 
is  misplaced,  is  very  striking,  and  may  be  use- 
fully compared  with  the  views  of  the  tree  in  its 
native  forests  as  given  on  plates  17  and  18. 
From  these  latter  we  gather  that,  judged  from 
an  ornamental  point  of  view,  we  have  already 
had  the  best  decorative  effects  that  we  arc 
likely  to  get  from  this  tree,  and  that  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  the  fine  specimens  we 
still  have  will  sooner  or  later  degenerate.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  illustrations  are 
those  showing  the  trees  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Araucarias  just  mentioned,  the  Servian 
Spruce  (Picea  Omorika),  Brewer's  Spruce, 
the  Japanese  yews,  the  Crvptomeria  forests,  ' 
the  singular  outgrowths  from  the  stem  of  the 
Ginkgo  in  Japan,  the  Cypress  swamps  of 
North  Carolina  and  others.  With  this  notice, 
all  inadequate  as  it  is,  we  must  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  this  volume.  We  have  said  quite 
enough  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  to  ensure  its  appreciation  by  tree 
lovers  and  arboriculturists.  The  work  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  completed  in  four  more 
volumes. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— The 
collection  of  succulents  at  Kew  is  one  of  its 
richest  possessions.  It  is  accommodated  in  a 
house  200  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  and  20  feet 
wide,  with  a  brick  stage  extending  all  round 
the  sides,  and  floor-level  gravel  beds  in  the 
centre.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  an  arrangement  which  for  con- 
venience has  its  advantages,  but  the  plants 
would  certainly  look  better  and  grow  more 
vigorously  if  they  were  planted  out.  The  house 
was  built  in  1854.  Fifty  years  later,  that  is  in 
1904,  it  was  reconstructed,  a  lighter  roof  with 
a  lantern  replacing  the  heavy  flat  roof,  which 
had  served  fairly  well  during  summer,  but  was 
too  ibstructive  to  direct  sunlight  in  winter. 
The  present  structure  is  a  house  of  pleasing 
lines,  and  that  it  is  an  improvement  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  healthier  growth  of  the  plants  since  the 
alteration   was   made.      The  hot-water  pipes  in 


this  house  are  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  stove 
temperature  at  the  north  end  and  a  greenhouse 
temperature  at  the  south.  The  view  shown  in 
our  supplementary  illustration  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  house,  looking  north.  In  this  por- 
tion the  largest  of  the  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  and 
Aloes  are  displayed.  The  southern  half  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Agaves,  Dasylirions,  Furcroeas,  and 
Xanthorrheeas,  with  a  big  specimen  opposite  the 
door  of  the  giant  Iris  Robinsoniana  from  Lord 
Howe's  Island.  Succulent  plants  are  not  in 
great  favour  with  English  plant-growers,  al- 
though they  have  many  good  points  to  recom- 
mend them,  as  was  observed  by  the  young  lady 
who  fell  against  the  hedgehog-looking  Echino- 
cactus  shown  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture !  The  iKew  collection  has  been  strenghtened 
from  time  to  time,  first  by  a  selection  from  the 
Wilson  Saunders  collection  ;  then  by  the  pur- 
chase of  many  of  the  late  Mr.  Peacock's  plants  ; 
more  recently  still  by  the  purchase  of  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  collection  when  he  left  Red- 
hill,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  purchase 
of  some  choice,  well-grown  plants  from  Mr. 
Justus  Corderoy,  of  Didcot. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A  show 
of  Colonial  Grown  Fruit  and  Vegetables  will  be 
held  in  the  society's  hall,  Vincent  Square,  S.W., 
on  Tuesday,  December  4,  1  to  6  p.m.,  and 
Wednesday,  December  5,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  the  "  West  Indian  Lime  ;  its  cultivation, 
uses,  &c,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Brooks,  of  Dominica,  at  3  p.m. 

British  Gardeners'  Association.— We  are 

informed  that  with  a  view  to  forming  a  branch  of 
this  Association  at  Richmond;  Surrey,  a  meeting 
has  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Wesleyan 
Schoolroom,  Evelyn  Road,  Richmond,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  6,  when  an  address  will  be  given 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Weathers.  The 
hall  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Railway 
Station,  to  which  there  are  trains  from  Kingston, 
Staines,  Feltham,  Putney,  Barnes.  Gunnersbury, 
&c.  Omnibuses  from  Ealing  and  Brentford  pass  the 
building.  All  professional  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  make  an  effort  to  be  present.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  the  services  of  Councillor  Cook, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society,  as  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  com- 
mence at  7.30  p.m.  The  local  Hon.  Secretary 
pro.  tern,  is  Mr.  R.  Simpson,  21,  Alexandra  Road, 
Richmond. 

At  the  last  meeting  of   the  Executive 

Council  eight  new  members  were  elected,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  960.     One  candidate  was  rejected. 

Winter  Carnations.  — -We  are  asked  to 
remind  readers  that  the  first  annual  show  of  the 
Winter-Flowering  Carnation  Society  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  experiencing 
a  crisis  similar  to  that  through  which  the  R.H.S. 
passed  some  years  ago.  We  all  know  by  whose 
munificence  and  by  whose  persistent  exertions  the 
situation  was  reversed,  and  we  all  know  how  suc- 
cessful was  the  change  of  policy  inaugurated  when 
the  Society  had  to  leave  South  Kensington.  We 
have  not  forgotten,  nor  are  we  likely  to  forget,  the 
intense  interest  which  was  felt  by  horticulturists 
of  all  degrees  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society.  This  was  due  to  the 
splendid  record  of  the  Society.  Even  in  its  darkest 
days  the  interests  of  horticulture  were  by  no  means 
neglected.  Comparatively  few  horticulturists 
concern  themselves  about  the  Botanic,  in  spite  of 
its  attractive  garden  and  other  features.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  It  has  done  little  to  justify  its 
name,  and  it  relies  so  much  on  entertainments  for 
the  amusement  and  recreation  of  its  Fellows,  and 
so  comparatively  little  on  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture, still  less  for  the  advancement  of  botanv. 


The  interests  of  its  Fellows  as  individuals  have 
been  considered  rather  than  the  advancement  of 
the  science  and  of  the  art  it  was  established  to  pro- 
mote. We  do  not  overlook  the  exceptions,  but 
they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  invalidate  the  general 
truth  of  our  statement.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  when  a  "  heated 
discussion"  took  place.  The  council  brought 
forward  certain  proposals,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
The  Times  report,  46  voted  in  favour,  b7  against 
them.  Speeches  "  of  a  heated  and  recriminatory 
character  were  made,  but  ultimately  the  Chairman 
said  he  had  no  doubt  the  council  would  appoint  a 
sub-committee  to  confer  with  three  of  the 
Fellows." 

Potato  Leaf-Curl.  —  According  to  the 
November  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  0/ 
Agriculture  the  details  relating  to  the  life-bistory  of 
"  leaf-curl  "  have  now  been  worked  out.  A  point 
of  great  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
this  research  is  the  discovery  that  "  leaf-curl  "  in 
Potatos  and  the  "black-stripe"  or  "  black  rot  " 
in  Tomatos  are  due  to  the  same  fungus,  Macro- 
sporium  solani  (Cooke).  This  discovery  not  only 
eliminates  one  supposed  parasitic  entity,  Macto- 
sporium  tomato  (Cooke),  but  will  also  tend  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  hitherto  it 
was  not  known  that  soil  infected  by  producing 
a  crop  of  diseased  Potatos  was  capable  of  infecting 
Tomatos  and  vice  versa. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  thirtieth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  will  take  place  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday, 
December  6,  at  3  30  p.m.  A  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  will  be  held  immediately  after 
the  annual  general  meeting  to  elect  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
thirtieth  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Thursday,  December  6,  at  5.30  p.m., 
the  President  in  the  chair.  Members  and  their 
friends,  including  ladies,  are  invited  to  attend  this 
annual  gathering  of  Rosarians. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  —  The 

annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  thp 
Nonh  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  at  3  p.m.,  on  Thursday, 
December  6. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Edinburgh. — Im 
addition  to  the  medals  awarded  to  honorary  exhibi- 
tors, as  stated  on  page  363  of  our  last  issue,  Mr. 
John  Downie  now  informs  us  that  he  received  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  group  of  Conifers,  and  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomson,  Murrayfield  Nurseries,  Edin- 
burgh, was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  collection 
of  330  dishes  of  Apples.  These  Apples  had  been 
cultivated  in  15  districts  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Cactus  Dahlias  as  Garden  Flowers.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  held  last  week,  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  to  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  have  a  trial  of  true  Cactus  Dahlias  next  year  at 
Wisley,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  the  merits 
of  diverse  varieties,  especially  those  sent  for  trial,  as 
regards  their  garden  decorative  qualities.  The 
arrangement  includes  the  making  of  awards  to  the 
most  suitable  varieties  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
twelve  members  of  the  Floral  Committee  and  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  respectively,  during  the 
month  of  September  next.  There  is  more  room 
for  improvement  as  garden-decorative  plants,  in 
the  Cactus  Dahlia  Section,  than  in  any  others. 
Generally  the  plants  grow  too  tall,  the  flowers 
have  weak  stems,  and  are  apt  to  be  too  touch 
hidden  by  foliage.  Hitherto  these  Dahlias  have 
been  too  much  regarded  as  show  flowers  only, 
now  some  effort  is  at  last  to  be  made  to  create  a 
garden  decorative  section.  Pompon  cactus  forms 
will  be  included  in  the  trial. 
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First  Steps  in  Gardening. — By  Walter  P. 
Wright  and  Edward  J.  Castle  (Cassell  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne). 
We  have  here  two  experienced  horticulturists 
"  showing  beginners  how  to  succeed  with  many  of 
the  most  popular  flowers,  fruits  and  garden  crops. ' ' 
Indeed,  if  the  novice  fails  after  reading  this  book 
it  will  be  his  own  fault,  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion is  plainly  put  and  illustrated  with  clear 
photographs.  Bulbs,  Roses,  and  other  favourite 
flowers,  indoors  and  out,  vegetables,  fruit,  herbs; 
all  these  receive  consideration  in  a  series  of  short, 
practical  essays.  The  authors  claim  that  "  nature 
is  made  the  teacher,"  and  certainly  it  was  wisely 
done  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
various  operations  recommended,  and  to  refer, 
though  briefly,  to  the  functions  of  roots,  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  plants  and  their  several  require- 
ments. The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  useful, 
so  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Checking    Strawberry    Diseases. — In    a 

recent  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture useful  instructions  are  given  for  checking 
certain  diseases  in  Strawberries.  For  leaf  spot 
(Sphaerella  fragariae)  it  is  advised  that: — Bor- 
deaux mixture,  half  the  normal  strength,  should 
be  used  on  the  first  indication  of  the  disease. 
This  is  important,  as  when  the  fruit  is  set,  spraying 
must  cease.  As  the  fungus  forms  its  fruit  on  the 
decayed  leaves,  these  should  be  removed,  and 
the  most  "effective  method  is  by  burning.  In  the 
autumn  sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  straw  over  the 
entire  bed  and  set  it  on  fire  ;  by  such  means  not 
only  all  diseased  leaves,  but  also  spores  lying  on 
the  ground,  are  destroyed.  This  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  a  drastic  method  ;  nevertheless, 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  highly  successful, 
and  followed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  foliage. 

Strawberry    Mildew    (Sphaerotheca    cas- 

tagnei,  Lev.). — During  recent  years  Strawberry 
growers  have  experienced  serious  loss,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  which  completely  covers  the 
ripe  fruit  with  a  dense  white  mildew.  Although 
usually  only  noticed  by  the  grower  on  the  fruit, 
the  fungus  generally  occurs  first  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  when  growing  on  the  fruit,  yet  it  is 
only  during  the  early  appearance  of  the  fungus  on 
the  leaves  that  remedial  measures  can  be  applied 
with  any  hope  of  success,  as  spraying  must  cease 
after  the  fruit  is  set.  Bordeaux  mixture,  half  the 
normal  strength,  may  be  used,  or  the  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  when  damp  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  quicklime  and  two  parts  of 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  cover  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
soil  should  also  be  treated.  As  the  Strawberry 
fungus  is  the  same  as  the  one  causing  Hop 
mildew,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease  passing  from  one  plant  to  the  other. 

New  Zealand  International  Exhibition. 

— This  exhibition  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  ever  held  in  any  of 
our  Colonies.  The  exhibition  buildings  have 
been  erected  adjoining  the  prosperous  Cathedral 
city  of  Christchurch  in  the  provincial  district  of 
Canterbury  The  exhibition  by  itself  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and,  in  addition,  the  tourist 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  many 
scenic  and  other  attractions  of  the  islands  of 
Xew  Zealand  with  its  great  Alpine  ranges  and 
wonderful  thermal  springs.  Anyone,  therefore, 
in  this  country  intending  to  be  away  during  the 
winter  and  enjoy  the  brighter  skies  and  more 
genial  temperature  of  the  New  Zealand  sum- 
mer, should  ask  the  High  Commissioner  for 
New  Zealand  (13,  Victoria  Street,  London),  for 
further  particulars  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
country  in  which  it  is  being  held. 


DENDROBIUM      CHRYSANTHUM: 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum,  having  1,016  well-developed  flowers,  is 
shown  at  fig.  143,  the  photograph  having  been 
sent  us  by  J.  E.  Riley,  Esq.,  Arden  Hall,  Accring- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson).  The  plant  has  38 
pseudo-bulbs,  the  largest  being  5  feet  4  inches 
long,  and  it  bore  73  flowers.  It  is  growing  in  an 
ordinary  plant-stove,  suspended  from  the  roof,  in 
a  basket  22  inches  in  width.  Above  the  plant  are 
Stephanotis  floribunda  and  Allamandas  for  afford- 
in;,'  shade,  and  in  the  same  house  there  are 
other  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
Ccelogynes,  &c.  On  the  front  stage  there  are 
Codia^ums,  Cordylines,  Caladiums,  Palms,  and 
Ferns  all  succeeding  well. 


growths  in  a  manner  that  is  conducive  to  an  ex- 
cellent effect  when  the  plants  are  thus  grouped 
together.     The   pretty   little   Agatha,   which   re- 
sulted from  a  ciosg  between  Begonia  socotrana 
and     the     tuberous-rooted     "Moonlight,"     was. 
flowering  freely  in  the  same  house.     In  general 
effect  this  variety  is  somewhat   suggestive  of  a 
dwarf-growing  type  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but; 
the  flowers  are  more  persistent,   and  the  plant 
has  certain  other  good  characteristics  which  are. 
not   possessed  by   Gloire   de   Lorraine,   popular 
though  this  latter  variety  undoubtedly  is   with  • 
most  cultivators.     Agatha  compacta  is  of  even  I 
dwarfer   habit,    and   was    flowering    abundantly 
in  3-inch  pots.     The  variety  John  Heal  was  the 
first  of  these  hybrids  raised,   and.   though  it  is. 
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FlG.    143. — DENDROBIUM    CHRYSANTHUM    WITH    MORE    THAN    A   THOUSAND    FLOWERS, 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


WINTER-FLOWERING    BEGONIAS    AT 
MESSRS.    JAS.   VEITCH   AND   SONS. 

Standing  re  tenth/  in  one  of  the  excellent 
plant-houses  in  the  Feltham  Nurseries  of  this 
firm,  it  seemed  passing  strange  that  the  winter- 
flowering  section  of  Begonias  could  still  be 
considered  in  some  gardens  a  section  of  plants 
difficult  of  cultivation.  '  Immediately  in  front 
of  us  were  several  hundreds  of  plants  of  the 
variety  Winter  Cheer,  and  there  was  not  an  in- 
different plant  amongst  them.  They  were  grow- 
ing in  4^-inch  or  54-size  pots,  were  nearly,  or 
quite,  18  inches  in  height,  and  all  were  flowering 
strongly  and  profusely.  Each  plant  appeared  to 
have  all  the  leaves  it  ever  possessed  still  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  thick  in  texture,  and 
deep  green  in  colour.  The  semi-double  flowers 
of    reddish    carmine    colour   crowned   the    erect 


not  equal  to  the  later  hybrids,  it  was  regarded'' 
at  that  time  as  a  first-class  acquisition.  The 
plants  are  dwarf-growing,  and  flower  very  well'.! 
in  3-inch  pots,  the  blooms  being  single.  En- 
sign has  an  erect,  bold  habit,  which  is  similar. 
to  that  of  Winter  Cheer,  but  the  flowers  are  of 
a  light  shade  of  rose.  Winter  Perfection  is  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  a  shade  of  pink,  and 
Julius  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
Its  flowers  are  exactly  the  shade  of  pink  so- 
familiar  in  Nerium  Oleander.  The  plants  were 
growing  in  pots  ih  inches  in  diameirer,  and  the 
plants  themselves  were  rather  less  than  1  foot 
in  height.  Mrs.  Heal  may  be  described  as  the 
brightest  in  colour  of  these  Begonias,  being  red, 
but  of  a  rather  different  shade  than'  Winter 
Cheer.  The  flowers  are  single,  and  the  variety 
blooms  rather  earlier  than  some  of  the  others. 
Amongst     the    earliest    of    all     may    be    men- 
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ttioned  Ideala  and  Success,  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited many  times  this  season,  but  are  now  past. 
Sunray  has  smaller,  rather  deeper-coloured 
flowers  than  Winter  Cheer.  The  greatest  novelty 
of  the  varieties  already  named  is  Elatior,  which 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  Floral 
•Committee  on  Oct.  27,  1906,  in  the  present  sea- 
son. It  is  a  semi-double  flowered  variety,  of 
rosy  carmine  colour,  somewhat  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  slender  in  habit.  Plants  in  3-inch  pots  were 
flowering  satisfactorily.  Elatior  has  not  yet 
been  distributed.  An  unnamed  seedling  at- 
tracted our  attention,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
its  habit  of  growth  or  superiority  in  flowering, 
but  owing  to  the  flowers  being  of  a  shade  of 
•orange  colour.  The  plant  has  rather  coarse 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  might  be  of  .better 
quality,  but  it  possesses  a  colour  that  pre- 
viously was  unrepresented  in  these  hybrids. 
There  is  no  colour  we  can  call  to  mind  that 
i=  more  effective  in  winter  than  rich  orange, 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  welcome  in 
these  dull,  cheerless-  days  a  group  of  Begonias 
would  be  were  the  flowers  of  a  rich  shade  of 
this  colour.  The  seedling,  therefore,  in  Mr. 
John  Heal's  hands  may  be  of  great  value  for 
use  as  a  parent  in  future  crosses. 

We  have  left  until  last  any  mention  of  the 
species  B.  socotrana,  one  of  the  parents  of  all 
these  most  useful  hybrids.  It  is  regarded  with 
much  appreciation  even  in  the  present  day,  and 
when  the  plants  have  attained  to  a  good  size 
its  single,  mauve-coloured  flowers  are  very  effec- 
tive. Tim  brings  us  back  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cultivation.  Gardeners  seem  sometimes 
to  forget  the  nature  of  the  parentage  of  tin  se 
hybrids,  and  the  liesult  is  that  they  are  les 
successful  with  them  than  they  could  wish. 
Begonia  socotrana  is  wholly  fibrous-rooted,  but 
it  was  crossed  with  varieties  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section.  The  hybrids,  therefore,  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  an  admixture  of 
"both.  This  circumstance  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered at  all  stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  it 
should  especially  be  given  consideration  as 
bearing  upon  the  water  supply.  The  hybrids 
do  not  require  so  much  water  as  tuberous- 
muted  varieties,  nor  will  they  flourish  if  such 
.;  supply  is  imposed  upon  them.  As  we  looked 
upon  the  batch  of  Winter  Cheer,  Mr.  Heal  in- 
formed us  that  those  magnificent  plants  were  but 
cuttings  early  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year.  This  skilled  cultivator,  who,  having  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  hybrids,  into  existence, 
has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  require- 
ments, assured  us  that,  where  failure  is  now  ex- 
periencedj  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  due  toex- 

■  cessive  waterings.  The  plants  make  part  of  their 
growth  in  autumn,  and  they  flower  in  winter, when 

'transpiration  and  evaporation  is  of  very  limited 
degree ;  therefore,  with  their  succulent  foliage, 
'they  have  no  need  for  the  free  root-waterings  that 
are  necessary  for  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  when 
flowering  in  the  height  of  summer.  We  empha- 
size this  point  in  order  that  those  cultivators 
who  have  had  some  difficulty  in  growing  these 
Begonias  may  at  least  try  the  effect  of  so  simple 
a  remedy.  After  the  flowering  period  is  passed 
the  plants  are  kept  in  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture similar  to  that  of  a  warn:  greenhouse,  and 
abundanse  of  air  is  afforded  when  the  conditions 
-out  of  doors  will  allow.  The  roots  will  be  kept 
moderately  dry,  being  afforded  water  once  a 
week  or  so,  according  to  the  weather.  The  cul- 
-ture  is  directed  to  getting  the  tuber  to  swell 
properly  and  to  mature  fully,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy 
and  green  as  long  as  practicable.  The  young 
growths,  when  large  enough,  in  April  or  May, 
will   be   removed   from  the  axils  of  the   leaves, 

■  and  used  as  cuttings  for  the  increase  of  stock, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  the 
plants  will  be  cut  down  to  about  2  inches  from 
"the  base. 


Various  Plants  in  Other  Houses. 

There  are  numerous  glasshouses,  and  most  of 
them  are  100  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  all  of 
them  possessing  span  roofs.  There  are  some 
structures  larger  than  these,  such  as  the  Carna- 
tion house,  which  is  100  feet  long  and  181  feel 
wide,  divided  into  two  compartments  ;  the  Rho- 
dodendron house,  which  was  transported  from 
Chelsea,  and  the  Vineries,  which  are  120  feet 
long  and  23  feet  6  inches  wide,  each  being  di- 
vided into  two  divisions. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Carnation  house,  and 
have  only  to  add  in  respect  to  it  that  the  struc- 
ture is  full  at  the  present  time  of  well-grown 
plants  of  the  '"tree"  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  sections,  which  are  succeeding  well 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  soft-wooded  plants  for  many  years 
past. 

The  Lapagerias  are  now  cultivated  at  Felt- 
ham,  and  there  are  many  plants  in  pots  suitable 
for  moving  and,  in  addition,  stock  plants  with 
their '"growths  layered  into  a  large  bed.  The 
varieties  are  the  well-known  L.  alba  and  the 
Nash  Court  variety  of  L.  rubra,  which  is  kept 
true  by  the  system  of  layering.  Many  of  the 
Hippeastrums   are   planted   out    in    beds,    5 
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Fig.  144. — narcissus  viridiflorus. 

others  are  in  pots.  There  are  hundreds  of  seed- 
lings in  a  very  young  state  now  growing  threi: 
together  in  a  pot. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth, 
numerous  Streptocarpus  were  observed  in  ano- 
ther house.  Messrs.  Veitch's  strain  is  now,  said 
Mr.  Heal,  fixed  in  respect  to  colour,  it  being 
possible  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  seeds  that 
will  produce  flowers  of  the  particular  colour  he 
desires. 

There  were  good  batches  of  Gesneria  exonien- 
sis,  with  the  richly-coloured  hair}'  leaves 
characteristic  of  the  species,  and  which  will 
soon  produce  their  brilliant  orange-coloured 
flowers ;  Eupatorium  vernale,  Clianthus, 
Boronia  megastigma,  Primula  x  Ivewensis, 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  F.chium  Wildprettii, 
Cheiranthus  X  Kewensis  (an  extremely  sweetly- 
scented  Wallflower  that  flowers  well  in  winter 
and  early  spring  in  pots) ;  Jacobinia  coccinea, 
and  the  equally  desirable  J.  chrysostephana 
(yellow)  ;  Kalanchoe  flammea,  and  other  hy- 
brids growing  in  5-inch  pots,  the  plants  being  at 
the  present  time  about  1  foot  in  height  ;Senecio 
auriculatissimus,  Cinerarias  in  batches  of  dis- 
tinct types,  including  the  variety  exhibited  under 


the  name  "  Antique  Rose  "  ;  Gerberas,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  being  kept  somewhat  dry 
at  the  roots  ;  an  excellent  collection  of  Nei 
and  other  miscellaneous  plants  in  houses  and 
in  the  numerous  frames  and  pits,  but  which  we 
are  unable  to  mention   individually. 

The  vineries  contained  a  fine  stock  of  young 
pot  vines  ready  for  delivery,  and  in  other  fruit 
houses    there    were    collections     of     Fig     I 
Oranges,  &c. 

The  Out-of-Doors  Department. 

The  principal  feature  out-of-doors  is  that  con- 
sisting of  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  co\ 
about  40  acres  of  land.  Some  young  Appl. 
that  had  been  lifted  and  were  lying  upon  the 
land  were  extraordinary  for  the  amount  of 
fibrous  roots  they  possessed.  They  well  illus- 
trated the  good  effects  of  frequent  transplanta- 
tion. Most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  included  in 
the  plantations,  and  we  need  only  remark  upon 
the  good  appearance  they  had,  and  upon  the  un. 
usually  fine  batches  of  pot  trees  for  orchard- 
house  cultivation,  and  of  trained  trees  for  culti- 
vation against  walls  and  trellises. 

Some  standard  Mulberry  trees  of  good  size 
were  an  uncommon  feature.  Of  trees  and  shrubs 
there  are  large  quantities,  especially  fine 
being  the  young  trees  of  the  common  Yew. 
•  )ne  hundred  thousand  Seakale  plants  are  grown 
here  for  sale  each  year. 

In  every  department  of  this  Middlesex  nur- 
serv  the  good  culture  so  long  associated  with 
the  name  of  this  firm  was  observable,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
other  extensive  nurseries  at  Langley,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Coombe  Wood,  Surrey. 


NARCISSUS  VIRIDIFLORUS. 

This  is  a  species  differing  from  all  its  relatives 
by  the  narrow  green  segments  of  its  perianth.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Spain  and  the  opposite 
African  coast,  and  is  cherished  as  a  curiosity  by 
plant-lovers,  though  we  expect  the  Narcissus  Com- 
mittee would  not  have  a  good  word  for  so  incon- 
spicuous a  member  of  the  Daffodil  genus.  It  is 
figured  in  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge's  book  on  the 
Narcissus,  and  was  exhibited  lately  at  the  K.l  Is. 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Mr.  Reuthe. 


LAW    NOTE. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

As  so  many  nurserymen  are  approaching  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Par- 
liament  with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  sympathy 
with  the  movement  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  to  land  cultivated  by 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  business,  the  writer  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  ascertain  what  objections  have 
hitherto  been  urged  against  the  movement,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  has  spent  some  hours  in  the 
House  of  Commons  discussing  the  matter  with 
various  members  of  Parliament.  Want  of  space 
forbids  any  lengthy  reference  to  the  subject,  but 
the  following  are  the  points  which  should  be 
emphasised  in  seeking  to  gain  adherence  to  tin- 
movement  in  question: — (1)  There  is  no 
that,  presumably  by  oversight,  an  invidtoi 

m  at  the  present  time  apparently  exists 
between  the  legal  position  of  market-gardeners 
and  nurserymen.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have  already  given  their  opinion  to  this  effect. 
(2)  Although  market-gardeners  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  Acts  for  the  past  23  years,  nur- 
serymen have  hitherto  made  no  movement  on 
their  own  behalf,  simple  because  they  erro- 
neously believed  until  a  few  weeks  ago  that  thej 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  market-gar 
deoers.     (3)    The   extension    of    the   benefits    in 
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question  to  nurserymen  would  not  enable  the 
latter  to  bring  enormous  claims  against  their 
landlord  in  respect  of  growing  stock  left  behind 
at  the  end:  of  their  tenancy.  The  Market-Gar- 
deners' Compensation  Act  only  gives  compensa- 
tion, so  far  as  growing  stock  is  concerned,  for 
the  planting  of  standard  or  other  fruit  trees  and 
fruit  bushes  permanently  set  out,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  Strawberry  plants,  or  Asparagus,  Rhu- 
barb, and  other  vegetable  crops  which  continue 
productive  for  two  or  more  years.  Even  if  there 
were  any  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  which 
is  not  the  case,  any  objection  of  this  kind  could 
be  effectually  safeguarded  by  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  nurserymen  in  respect  of  grow- 
ing stork  should  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum 
per  acre.  (4)  The  real  benefits  which  nursery- 
men would  secure  by  being  brought  within  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  would  be  found  in 
compensation  for  such  matters  as  drainage  or 
irrigation  works,  manuring,  arbitration,  one 
year's  notice  to  quit  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenants 
(instead  of  six  months'  notice,  as  at  present), 
and  compensation  for  erection,  enlargement,  or 
alteration  of  brick  buildings.  (5)  It  is  true  that 
nurserymen  have  a  common  law  right  to  remove 
the  wood  and  glass  portions  of  their  green- 
houses, as  well  as  the  right  to  remove  their 
growing  stock,  but  this  right  gives  them  no  pro- 
tection in  respect  of  the  other  matters  men- 
tioned. Even  if  they  are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
Acts,  the  nurseryman  will  still  be  a  heavy  loser 
if,  for  instance,  he  has  to  quit  at  Midsummer. 

(6)  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  large  nurserymen 
own  the  freehold  of  their  own  land,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  others,  especially  the  smaller 
class,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable 
to  secure  the  absolute  ownership  of  their  land. 

(7)  The  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  will  not 
affect  questions  of  taxation  Nurserymen  are 
already  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  market-gar- 
deners under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896.  (8)  Nursery- 
men are  already  under  heavy  liabilities  in  re- 
spect of  workmen's  compensation,  since  the  Act 
of  1900  expressly  states  that  "agriculture"  shall 
include  "horticulture."  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  there  are  already  many  sympathisers  with 
the  movement,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  list  of  objections  that  no  argument  has 
yet  been  urged  against  the  proposals  which  can- 
not easily  be  refuted  by  an  explanation  of  the 
true-  position  ot  matters.      H.  Morgan  Veitch. 


PREVENTION  OF  CORRUPTION 
ACT. 

The  Horticultural  Trades  Association  has,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  recently  taken  the 
opinion  of  a  King's  Counsel  as  to  the  bearing  of 
this  Act  on  the  subject  of  discounts  and  com- 
missions. The  full  text  of  the  Act  was  published 
in  our  number  for  Oct.  20,  1906,  p.  279,  and  we 
now  publish  the  substance  of  the  questions  put 
to  the  Counsel  and  an  abstract  of  his  replies. 

Counsel  was  requested  to  advise  — 

1.  Whether  the  giving  to  a  girdener 

(a)  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  the  account,  or 

(b)  of  an  ordinary  Christmas  gift,  if  the  gift 

had    no    relative    connection    with    the 
amount  of  his  employer's  account,  or 
(f)  entertainment  or  hospitality  on  the  occa- 
sion of  visits  to  nurseries,  refreshments 
at  show  stands,  &c, 
would  be  held  to  be  "  corrupt  "—i.e.,  would  the 
smallness   of   the   gift   have   any   bearing   upon 
the  question  of  corruption? 

2.  Would  the  offer  to  a  gardener,  while  still 
in  a  situation,  of  financial  assistance  in  the 
future  event  of  his  losing  it  and  being  out  of 
employment   be   "corrupt'? 


3.  If  the  employer  is  aware  of  the  gift  to  his 
employee,  would  this  protect  the  giver? 

4.  Would  an  intimation  in  the  catalogues  is- 
sued by  the  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  and  cir- 
culated among  the  employers  of  gardeners  to 
the  effect  that,  "  In  accordance  with  long-estab- 
lished custom  we  shall  continue  to  present  gar- 
deners with  a  commission  on  our  sales  unless 
we  are  informed  that  such  is  contrary  to  your 
wishes"  be  desirable,  and  would  such  a  state- 
ment protect  the  giver? 

5.  If  the  employer  is  not  aware  of  the  gift,  but 
there  is  a  general  custom  among  nurserymen  to 
give  these  discounts  or  commissions  to  gar- 
deners, would  this  protect  the  giver? 

6.  Counsel  is  requested  to  advise  the  associa- 
tion generally  what  attitude  they  should  adopt, 
and  what  advice  they  should  give  their  members 
having  regard  to  the  existing  custom  of  giving 
commissions,  now  that  Act  has  passed. 

Summary  of  Replies. 

1.  (a)  In  my  opinion  a  gift  to  a  gardener  of 
a  sum  representing  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
of  his  employer's  account  would  be  held  to  be 
a  "  corrupt  giving  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  whether  the  amount  is  the  customary  5  per 
cent,  more  or  less.  It  would,  in  my  view,  fall 
within  the  class  of  acts  which  the  statute  was 
intended  to  discourage  and  prohibit. 

(b,  c)  A  Christmas  gift  may,  I  think,  be  given 
if  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it 
could  not  be  intended  to  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  servant  to 
assist  in  obtaining  further  orders, 
and  in  the  same  way  hospitality 
might  be  shown  if  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  thing  would  have 
been  done  if  no  such  relation  existed 
between  the  parties.  If  the  expenditure 
involved  in  either  case — and  especially 
the  Christmas  gift — were  such  that  the 
recipient,  having  regard  to  his  circum- 
stances, would  be  tempted  to  regard  it 
as  a  payment,  it  would  be  within  the 
mischief  which  the  Act  was  intended  to 
stop.  The  gift  of  anything  more  than 
a  nominal  sum  would  be  imprudent 
and,   I  think,  improper. 

2.  I  think  that  it  would. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  employer  would  pre- 
vent the  gift  being  "  corrupt,"  but  the  employer 
should  be  made  personally  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  by  the  giver  in  writing. 

4.  This  would  not  be  enough  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  information  was  actually 
brought  to  the  employer's  notice. 

5.  It  certainly  would  not,  in  my  opinion.  The 
Act  was  intended  to  stop  commissions,  which 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  constantly  if  not  in- 
variably paid,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  usage. 

6.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  association 
should  advise  their  members  to  wholly  discon- 
tinue the  practice,  and  to  be  careful  to  do 
nothing  which  could  influence  a  gardener  to 
assist  in  obtaining  orders  unless  full  informa- 
tion is  given  to  the  employer. 

[We  must  add  that,  though  in  this  journal  we 
are  concerned  with  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
only,  yet  the  law  applies  equally  to  all 
other  trades  and  employments.  We  are  in- 
formed, though  not  officially,  that  an  associa- 
tion is  being  formed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  its 
members  to  take  immediate  action  in  support 
of  the  new  Act.] 


TRADE    NOTICE. 


We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Purdif.,  aftei  17 
years'  connection  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons, 
has  commenced  business  as  a  seed  merchant  at  6,  Waterlnn 
Street,  Glasgow. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.) 

British      Gardeners'     Association. — Mr. 

Watson  with  the  toothache  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  deserving  of  commiseration,  but 
not  so  when  his  irritation  induces  him  to  dub  the 
whole  army  of  amateurs,  many  of  whom  are  good 
gardeners  and  excellent  gentlemen,  "tinkers  and 
tailors."  For  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Works 
[Agriculture — Ed]  to  voice  in  public  such  mis- 
chievous nonsense  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  bad 
taste.  A  good  many  of  us  know  that  there  aregar- 
denersand  employers  who  pull  together  in  the  most 
sympathetic  manner,  discussing  methods  and  work- 
ing towards  a  common  end  ;  there  are  of  course 
others.  Gardening  is  not  like  anything  else  and 
cannot  be  run  on  trades-union  lines.  A  garden  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  dwelling,  and  often  it  is  a 
hobby,  the  owner  knowing  just  how  much  he  can 
afford  to  spend  upon  that  hobby,  but  when  he  learns 
that  the  mischievous  agitator  is  going  to  make  it  cost 
a  third  or  a  half  more,  he  will  drop  it  and  his  gar- 
dener must  look  for  a  place  on  the  B.G.A's, 
register  which  Mr.  Watson  pretends  to  despise. 
The  successful  gardener  must  be  born,  he  can't  be 
made,  and  unless  the  instinct  is  born  in  him,  he 
can't  be  successful.  Such  a  man  knows  little  of 
hours  and  thinks  less.  When  he  has  become  a 
half-past  five  man  the  slug  and  the  other  enemies 
will  have  good  times.  I  remember  having  some 
correspondence  upon  this  subject,  when  the  move- 
ment was  first  set  going,  and  was  told  in  reply  to 
some  of  my  strictures  that  it  was  going  to  succeed, 
and  would  have  a  following,  to  which  I  said  that 
no  doubt  it  would,  and  the  following  would  include 
all  those  aspiring  young  men,  all  of  whom  could 
be  found  any  evening  with  their  hands  washed, 
their  jackets  on,  and  the  handle  of  the  door  in  their 
hand,  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.   T.  Smith,  Newry. 

When  Mr.  Watson,  the  cultural  chief 

of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  champions  the 
cause  of  the  professional  gardener,  one  may  be 
sure  he  has  good  reason  for  doing  so.  For 
many  years  past  gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom — indeed,  from  all  parts  of  the  world — 
have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  many  of 
them  now  occupy  leading  positions  in  the  horti- 
cultural world,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is 
therefore  in  a  position  to  speak  with  some 
authority  on  matters  affecting  jardeiurs  and 
their  welfare.  It  is,  of  course,  true — everyone 
admits  the  fact — that  gardeners,  as  a  class,  are 
the  most  patient,  the  most  hard-worked,  and  the 
worst  paid  body  of  woikers  in  the  kingdom.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  some  men 
in  public  positions  will  often  vote,  with  both 
hands  up,  in  favour  of  a  minimum  wage  of  30s. 
a  week  (to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates)  to  street- 
cleaners  for  about  40  hours  a  week,  and  then,  in 
private,  to  offer  a  skilled  gardener  20s. 
or  less  per  week  of  80  or  100  hours  to  look 
after  their  fruit,  floral,  and  vegetable  treasures. 
And,  in  addition,  perhaps  the  gardener's  wife 
will  be  expected  to  attend  to  the  gate  or  the 
wash-tub  without  any  extra  remuneration — un- 
less a  cottage  can  be  regarded  as  such.  These 
things  take  place  every  day,  but  the  question  is, 
how  are  they  to  be  stopped?  The  evils  from 
which  gardeners  suffer  are  not  new.  They  are 
the  growth  of  generations,  and  are  considered 
to  be  irremediable,  even  by  some  gardeners  who 
ought  to  know  better.  But  improvement  cannot 
be  affected  in  a  moment.  It  must  come  about 
gradually  and  rationally,  one  improvement  suc- 
ceeding another,  in  the  same  way  as  a  florist's 
flower  is  brought  to  perfection  after  patient 
years  of  work  and  waiting.  The  first  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  gardener's  pros- 
pects and  position  was  taken  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  in 
which  Mr.  Watson  took  the  lead;ng  part.  Ano- 
ther step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  tinker,  the  tailor,  the  candlestick 
maker,  the  coachman,  the  painter,  the  old  police- 
men, and  other  unqualified  individuals  from  as- 
suming the  ancient  and  honourable  title  of  "gar- 
dener." Such  men  delude  the  employer,  and  bv 
their  inability  and  ignorance  of  gardening,  bring 
discredit  on  the  true  gardener,  who,  as  Mr. 
Watson  says,  is  "a  simple,  long-suffering-,  good- 
natured  fellow,"  because  he  has  hitherto  allowed 
these  interlopers  free  access  to  his  preserves 
without  a  protest.  While  I  agree  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  Watson's  views,  I  regret  not 
being     in      accord     with      him      that     "trade- 
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unionism  would  be  likely  to  prove  a 
panacea  for  righting  the  wrongs  o(  the  gar- 
dener. I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that 
trade-union  methods  will  be  the  most  useful 
.medicine  for  the  gardeners'  complaint  The 
B.C. A.  is,  I  believe,  working  on  the  right  lines, 
and  shows  no  inclination  to  "  bolt,"  as  Dr. 
Masters  said.  While  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  improvement  of  the  professional  gardeners' 
prospects,  it  has  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  em- 
ployers who  are  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and 
to  recognise  that  the  trained  gardener  is  a  man 
worthy  of  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  are  set  forth  in 
the  rules  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
and  are  such  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  gar- 
dener or  employer  taking  exception  to  them. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  970  members 
in  the  Association,  and  if  those  gardeners  who 
are  still  outside  the  professional  fold  would 
only  exhibit  a  little  more  esprit  de  corps,  and  not 
sit  on  the  fence  so  long,  the  B.G.A.  would  soon 
become  an  organisation — free  from  the  draw- 
backs of  trade-unionism — that  would  be  blessed, 
not  only  by  professional  gardeners,  but  by  all 
those  'who  were  willing  to  employ  and  re- 
munerate them  in  accordance  with  their  experi- 
ence and  ability.  /.  Weathers,  Hon.  Secretary 
B.C. A.,  Istcwortli,  November  26.  [We  cannot 
admit  any  discussion  in  these  columns  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  trade  unionism  in  general. 
We  believe  the  introduction  of  the  more  objec- 
tionable features  of  trade  unionism  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  the  associa- 
tion.— Kd.] 

The  Black  Currant  Mite.— Mr.  Masseeis  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  researches 
upon  the  Black  Currant  mite  (see  page  35G).  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  what  the  effects  of 
smearing  the  bark  on  the  branches  of  the  bushes 
would  have  on  the  general  health  of  the  bushes. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Massee  will  kindly  give  us  this  in- 
formation as  following  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments. Up  to  the  present  time  great  care  has 
been  exercised  by  practical  men  not  to  rub  or 
brush  oil  or  grease  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  bush'  s. 
For  instance,  bands  of  some  material  are 
pla'ced  round  the  trunks  of  Apple  trees,  and  over 
these  some  sticky  matter  is  smeared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trapping  the  female  winter  moth  as  she 
crawls  up  the  stem.  These  bands  are  placed  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  prevent  the  sticky, 
greasy  matter  from  touching  the  bark,  as  it  is 
thought  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  trees.  This 
is  generally  advised  not  only  in  this  instance, 
but  aLo  in  others  when  treating  stems  or 
branches  of  trees  with  oil  or  greasy  matter,  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  insect  and  fungi  attacks. 
One  interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  Black  Currant  mite  attack  came  under  my 
notice  a  short  time  ago.  In  a  cottage  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  a  few  miles  north-west  of 
York,  are  quantities  of  Black  Currant  bushes, 
about  half  of  which  on  one  side  pf  the  garden  are 
badly  infested  with  mites,  the  other  half  on  the 
opposite  side  are  uninfested,  there  appears  to  be 
a  dividing  line  between  the  infested  and  uninfested 
bushes.  The  river  Ouse  at  this  part  overflows  its 
banks  during  floods.  The  half  of  this  cottage 
garden  where  the  uninfested  bushes  are,  is  some- 
times under  water  during  floods.  The  bushes  are 
submerged  at  different  depths.  In  that  part  of  the 
garden  where  the  water  does  not  reach  during 
flood,  the  bushes  are  infested.  Some  useful  ex- 
periments might  be  conducted  in  districts  where 
the  land  is  sometimes  flooded,  and  where  the 
water  when  at  full  height  will  only  reach  a  short 
way  up  the  bushes.     Alfred  Gout,  Leeds. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — 1  do  not  think  Mr.  Molyneux  is  quite 
right  in  stating  (see  p.  342)  that  there  is  less 
enthusiasm  displayed  over  the  classes  for  large 
Japanese  blooms.  'Tis  true  there  was  less  com- 
petition this  season,  but  I  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  several  growers  were  too  early  with 
their  bl  oms,  and  did  not  care  to  risk  the  expense 
of  exhibiting  when  they  had  not  a  reasonably  good 
chance  of  being  amongst  the  prize  winners. 
Probably  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a  difficult  place 
for  most  exhibitors  to  get  to.  Ninety-five. per  cent, 
of  the  visitors  present  on  the  first  day  were 
gardeners.  If  the  N.C.S.  were  to  hold  its 
exhibitions  at  the  K.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster, 
the  attendance  would  probably  be  trebled,  and  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
attend  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
society's  funds.     Much  might  he  done  to  make  the 


N.C.S.  show  more  attractive  than  it  is,  by  pro- 
viding extra  classes  for  blooms  on  long  stems.  Few 
gardeners  can  afford  to  cut  60  blooms  for  one 
particular  class,  but  a  class  for  half  that  number, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  required  in  the  large 
class,  would,  I  think,  be  well  filled.  With  regard 
to  blooms  staged  on  boards,  I  cannot  see  how 
these  can  be  "swept  away  out  of  the  show,"  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  he  should  like 
to  see  done.  What  are  to  become  of  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Challenge  Cups  if  ever  this  drastic  and 
absurd  treatment  is  meted  out  to  blooms  shown  on 
boards  ?  If  the  chairman  had  to  take  lt,0  blooms 
on  long  stems  to  various  shows  in  the  huge  boxes 
requiied  to  contain  them,  I  think  he  would, 
a'ter  one  experience,  be  glad  to  modify  his  state- 
ment. Most  garceners  that  exhibit  have  to 
consider  expenses,  and  few  employers  care  to  pay 
heavy  expenses  on  non-successiul  exhibits.  When 
there  are  over  a  dozen  competitors  in  a  class,  six 
prizes  ought  to  be  given,  viz.,  1st  to  6th.  I  hi 
would  stimulate  the  non-successful  to  try  again. 
Ttie  Anemone  and  Rerlexed  flowers  should  be 
shown  in  vases,  having  a  class  for,  say,  12  vases, 
distinct  varieties, 3  blooms  in  each  vase  ;  very  small 
boxes  would  be  required  to  contain  these  flowers. 
It  is  the  Japanese  blooms  that  need  such  large 
boxes  which  necessitates  an  assistant  as  well  as  the 
exhibitor  to  travel  with  the  blooms.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux is  correct  in  criticising  the  judgment  in  the 
classes  he  mentioned  Such  errors  need  nol  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  N.C.S.  has  no  guide  fi  1  its 
judges.  As  the  classes  for  48,  24,  and  the  12 
I  tpanese  blooms  distinct  are  very  difficult  om 
judge,  I  suggest  that  these  three  particular  cla 

1 Id  l»'  judged  last,  so   that  the  judges  would 

Feel  ihat  they  had  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal 
Then  perhaps  there  would  be  time  for  the  firsl  and 
second  prize  lots  in  each  of  the  three  (lasses  to  be 
pointed,      The  points  awarded  each  bloom  aeed 
not  necessarily  be  put  on  the  cards  for  public  in- 
spection.     Five  points  might  be  allowed  as  a  maxi- 
mum, thus:  size  three,  colour  one,  freshness  one. 
At  least  6  inches  space  should  be  allowed  bel 
each   exhibit    instead  of  as  is  generally   the  case, 
plai  ing  each  stand  close  against  another,  making  it 
diffii  nil  for  visitors  to  examine  properly,  and  add- 
ing confusion  in  judging.     The  tabling  on  which 
the  exhibits  are  staged  could  easily  be  marked  of) 
as  all  the  stands  are  of  equal  size.     The  competi 
tion  in  the  "  Grape  "  classes  is  always  poor,  and  it 
two  b tinches  instead  of  three  of  each  va 
required  more  exhibits  would   be  staged.     At  tl  e 
recent    K.H.S.   fruit  show  two    bunches  of   each 
variety  only  were  required      A.  J.,  Essex. 

Hyacinths   for    Beds    and    Groups.     I 
the   planting   of  beds   and   groups   in    the 
air,   it  may   not   be  amiss  to  call   attention    1 
some    remarks    on    this    subject    appearing    in 
Mailer's    Deutsche    Gartner   Zeituug    tor    October 
27,  by  Messrs.   ( ;t.  van  Waveren  and  Kruvff,  oi 
Sassenheim,  Holland,  one  of  the  most  important 
films    of    bulb    growers.  The    best    Hyacinth 

bulbs  for  out-of-door  planting  are  those  oi 
middle  size,  the  so-called  "miniature  size."  In 
former  times  it  used  to  be  thought  that  the  best 
for  this  purpose  should  be  of  large  size,  thai  1  . 
bulbs  four  and  five  years  old,  which  carried  mas- 
sive spikes  of  bloom,  which  on  the  whole  af- 
forded a  very  formal  and  stiff  appearance.  The 
miniature  bulbs  that  are  better  liked  to-day  have 
a  lighter,  more  graceful  appearance,  and  it  is 
a  great  advantage  that  the  empty  space  caused 
by  the  failure  of  a  bulb  to  grow  healthily,  is 
soon  filled  by  the  leaves  and  bloom  of  the  aJja- 
cent  bulbs.  Moreover,  the  price  of  these  smaller 
bulbs  is  proportionately  cheaper— 1^0-1-iO  being 
planted  on  the  square  metre.  The  follow, ng 
varieties  are  those  chiefly  employed,  blooming 
at  the  same  time  and  being  equal  in  growth  : 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (light  red),  Gertrude  (the 
same  tint  as  the  foregoing),  Robert  Steiger  (car- 
mine), Roi  des  Beiges  (dark  red),  Rose  Ama- 
ranth (deep  rose),  Angenis  Christina  (pure 
whitel,  liaroness  van  Tuyll  (white),  Grandeur  a 
Merveille  (pink  and  white),  La  Belle  Blanchis- 
se'use  (pure  white),  La  Franchise  (creamy  white', 
La  Grandesse,  LTnnocence,  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  and  Pavilion  Blanc  (the  four  varieties 
pure  white),  Bleu  Morant  (dark  blue),  General 
Corneille  (porcelain  blue),  Grand  Maitre  (light 
blue).  King  of  the  Blues  (indigo),  La  Peyrouse 
(porcelain  blue),  Queen  of  the  Blues  (sky  blue;, 
Regulus  (light  blue),  King  of  the  Yellows  (clear 
yellow),  Yellow  Hammer,  and  Sir  Wm.  Mans- 
field (violet).  The  following  combinations  go 
well  together  :  — Roi  des  Beiges  (middle)  and  \ 


low  Hammer  (outside)  ;  Gertrude  (middle)  and 
King  of  the  Yellow  (outside) ;  La  Peyrouse 
(middle)  and  King  of  the  Yellows  (outside)  ; 
Queen  of  the  Blues  (middle)  and  Angenis  Chris- 
tina (outside) ;  Rose  Amaranth  (middle)  and 
King  of  the  Blues  (outside).  Double-flowered 
Hyacinths  give  but  little  satisfaction,  and  rarely 
open  their  bells  fully  owing  to  cold  weather  and 
night  frosts;  the  only  exceptions  being  Princess 
Alexandra  (deep  pink),  Princess  Alice  (white), 
and  Blocksberg  (blue).     F.  M. 

Gasteria  x  Pethamensis.— This  old  hybrid 
if  not  raised  by,  was  sent  out  by,  the  late  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Canterbury,  and  is  still  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  Gasterias.  Although  there  are 
many  of  the  larger  kinds,  very  grand  and  beau- 
tiful specimens,  which  produce  flower  spikes 
from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  G.  Pethamensis 
produces  a  flower  stem  2  feet  6  inches  long 
and  the  plant  is  about  1  foot  in  height.  It  is, 
I  think,  rather  a  scarce  plant,  and  it  produces 
offsets  very  sparingly  at  intervals  of  some  years. 

I  find  that  many  Gasterias  and  Havvorthias  lose 
their  roots  much  like  a  bulb,  and  afterwards 
make  new  ones,  probably  yearly,  especially  the 
Haworthias.  I  consider  both  of  them  very 
beautiful,  some  with  their  pearl-like  spots  have  a 
very  pretty  appearance  and  some  are  reticulated 
and  tesselated,  and  the  rather  rare  tesselata  alba 
is  most  distinct.    J.  C. 

Leonotis  Leonurus.— This  South  African 
plant  has  been  a  very  handsome  object  in  the 
garden.  Its  tubular  flowers,  2  inches  in  length, 
are  produced  in  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
on  the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots,  four  whorls 
being  often  carried  on  the  same  shoot,  and  are 
glowing  orange-scarlet  in  colour.  They  were 
clothed  with  short  hairs  on  the  exterior.  Thirty- 
five  whorls  brightly  coloured  at  one  time,  and 
the  most  advanced,  which  measured  over  14 
inches  in  circumference,  had  more  than  a  hun- 
dred flowers.  Of  the  sixteen  flower-bearing  sh'i  ots 
the  tallest  was  5  feet  in  height.    The  leaves  were 

II  inches  in  length  and  three-quart'  1  "I  an  inch 
in  breadth,  light  green  in  colour  and  deeply 
veined.  The  Leonotis  was  introduced  in  1712, 
but  was  subsequently  lost  to  cultivation,  and  te- 
ii  troduced  about  15  years  ago.  It  is  but  little 
known,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  few 
gardens  in  the  south-west,  where  it  flowers  an- 
nually in  September  and  October.  It  is  one  cf 
the  Labiates,  and   its   flowers,   in  form  and  ar- 

nient,  resemble  those  of  the  Dead  Nettle. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  short 
side  -.hoots  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Should 
the  month  of  October  prove  frostless,  as  it 
generally  does ■ in  South"  Devon,  the  plant  re- 
tains its  beauty  through  the  full  four  weeks. 
S.    W.    Fitzherbert. 
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November  20.—-Prcsent :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Messrs. 
Giissow,  Saunders,  Bennett-Poe,  Bowles,  Rolfe, 
Worsley,  Worsdell,  Gordon,  Hooper,  Massee, 
Douglas,  Shea,  Nicholson,  and  Chittenden  (hon. 
secretary). 

Spotting  in  Apples. — Mr.  Gussow  said  :  "  The 
Apples  brought  before  the  committee  on  Octo- 
ber 23  by  Mr.  Worsley  showed  externally  a 
number  of  depressed  spots.  When  cut,  dis- 
colorations  of  the  tissues  corresponding  to  the 
external  pits  were  noticeable ;  also  a  number 
of  brownish  spots  distributed  all  over  the  cut 
surface.  To  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of 
the  spots  was  spongy.  The  taste  of  the  Apple 
was  distinctly  bitter.  This  injury  renders  the 
sale  of  the  Apples  impossible.  The  cause  of 
the  spots  finds  an  explanation  as  follows  :  The 
injury  is  most  prevalent  in  dry  seasons,  and 
confines  itself  generally  to  fruits  with  softish 
flesh.  Those  of  a  firm,  hard  flesh  rarely  show 
these  spots.  When  in  dry  seasons  the  flow  of 
organic  materials  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  fruits  is  interrupted,  several  groups 
of  cells  will  remain  poor  in  reserve  food,  and 
much  sooner  become  exhausted.  This  exhaus- 
tion manifests  itself  in  a  brownish  discolora- 
tion of  the  tissues.  The  beginning  of  this  in- 
jury evidently  takes  place  in  the  early 
of  the  developing  fruit.  One  generally  finds 
the   cell-tissues,    when   viewing   them    under    the 
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microscope,  of  a  corky  nature,  and  filled  with 
small  colonies  of  starch  granules,  whilst  in  the 
healthy  tissues  the  starch  has  been  already 
transformed  into  sugar.  The  brown  tissues  are 
frequently  torn.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
simple.  During  the  growth  the  normal  tissues 
only  develop,  and  when  normally  expanding 
the  injured  cells,  which,  on  account  of  their 
dry  and  corky  cell  walls,  have  become  inflexible, 
are  torn.  The  manifestation  of  life  is  stopped 
in  these  cell*;,  and  the  change  of  the  starch 
granules  into  s.igar  cannot  take  place.  The 
remedy  for  this  injury  is  a  supply  of  water  to 
be  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  dry  season. 
It  has  been  found  that  when  nitrogenous  manure 
had  been  applied  the  Apples  showed  more  signs 
of  injury  than  without  manure.''  Mr.  G. 
Masses  has  also  shown  experimentally  that  the 
same  kind  of  trouble  may  be  caused  by  cer- 
tain conditions  working  together  during  the 
ripening  process.  (See  Kezu  Bulletin,  August, 
1906.)  The  trouble  is  due  to  a  purely  physio- 
logical cause,  and  is  not  induced  by  the  attacks 
of  either  fungal  or  insect  parasites. 

Diseased  Celery. — Mr.  Chittenden  reported 
that  the  Celery  from  Colyton  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  was  attacked  by  the  fungus  Septoria 
petroselini  var.  apii,  and  the  attack  seemed  to 
be  a  very  bad  one.  The  whole  of  the  leaf, 
blade,  and  petiole,  was  covered  with  the  brown 
spots  which  show  where  the  fungus  was  grow- 
ing, and  upon  each  of  these  little  black  spots 
the  "perithecia"  of  the  fungus  were  abundant. 
Each  perithecium  contained  large  number  of 
spores  which  were  set  free  on  wetting  the  leaf, 
and  would  easily  be  washed  on  to  other  leaves, 
where  they  would  set  up  the  disease  afresh. 
All  the  diseased  parts  of  the  plants  should  be 
destroyed  by  burning,  and  a  Celery  crop  should 
not  be  taken  off  the  same  soil  next  year.  Spray- 
ing the  plants  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight 
with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
would  probably  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  a  succeeding  year. 

Diseased  Violets. — Mr.  Chittenden  also  re- 
ported that  he  had  found  the  fungus  Ascochyta 
violae  upon  the  Violets  shown  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. This  fungus  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  upon  Violets,  and  the  only  plan  when 
tli  disease  has  once  gained  a  secure  footing 
seems  to  be  to  burn  the  stock  and  start  afresh 
on   fresh   soil. 

Fruits  of  Magnolia. — Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  sent 
miits  with  ripe  seeds  of  Magnolia  I.ennei  from 
the  gardens,.  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  The 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  bright  pink  colour  and  half 
as  large  as  the  seeds  of  French  Beans,  are  set 
free  by  the  bursting  of  the  follicles,  and  hang  for 
some  time  attached  by  the  long  slender  funicle. 

Fruit  of  Asclepias  fruticosa. — Dr.  Masters 
showed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hales,  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden,  the  fruits  of  Asclepias  fruticosa. 
These  fruits  are  large  bladdery-looking  pods  of 
a  white  colour,  and  contain  numbers  of  brown 
seeds,  each  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  white 
hairs  at  the  apex. 

Maize  varieties.— Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks,  F.R.H.S., 
sent  specimens  of  varieties  of  Maize  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Long  Island, 
U.S.A.,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  cob  of  the  primitive  (?)  form,  in  which 
the  grains  are  each  covered  with  bracts  about 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

2.  A  cob  of  Golden  Pop  Corn.    * 

3.  A  cob  found  on  a  plant  of  Golden  Pop 
Corn,  but  having  black  grains  instead  of  the 
usual  light-coloured  ones  ;  a  variation  not  at 
all  infrequent  in  Zea  Mays. 

4.  Two  cobs  from  a  plant,  the  result  of  a 
natural  hybridisation  between  the  (Egyptian?) 
primitive  form  with  long  bracts  and  the 
Golden  Pop  Corn.  Although  these  were  picked 
from  the  same  plant,  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  bracts  to  be 
seen,  one  cob  having  the  grains  entirely  hid- 
den, while  in  another  they  were  exposed. 

'.rcissus  viridiflorus. — Messrs.  Baur  showed 
this  interesting  species  of  Narcissus  wild  in 
Morocco  and  Gibraltar,  in  flower,  having  a  tall 
scape  surmounted  by  two  flowers  having  green 
segments.     [See  fig.  144,  p.  375.] 

I  utumn-flowering  Snowdrop. — Mr.  Bowles 
showed  a  specimen  of  Snowdrop,  one  of  many 
now  m  flower  in  his  garden.  It  was  apparently 
a  variety  of  Galanthus  plicatus,  and  it  was 
thought  had  not  previously  been  seen  to  flower 
in   autumn  in  this  country. 


Bonatea  Vgandca  (Rolfe). — This  Orchid,  to 
which  at  the  last  meeting  a  botanical  certificate 
was  recommended,  was  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Masters,  who  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable 
form  and  size  of  the  rostellum,  the  length  of  the 
caulicles  of  the  pollinia  which  fitted  into  long 
tubes  at  the  sides  of  the  rostellum,  and  the 
length  of  the  spur,  which  reached  to  between 
5  inches  and  6  inches. 

Uncommon  Orchids. — A  species  of  Fleuro- 
thallis  from  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  and  On- 
cidium  Waluewa,  Rolfe  (Leiochilus  pulchellus 
Cogniaux),  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Stamford 
Hill,  were  shown  at  this  meeting,  and  will  be 
further  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Cattleya  Fly. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  newly-imported  Cattleyas,  which  were 
badlv  infested  with  the  larva?  of  the  Cattleya  fly, 
Isosma  sp.,  a  pest  too  well  known  on  Cattleyas. 
Mr.  Bennett  Poe  suggested  that  the  only  way 
of  dealing  with  the  trouble  is  to  collect  the 
affected  pseudo-bulbs,  which  turn  black,  and 
burn  them. 

Change  of  Food  hy  Birds. — Mr.  Hooper" said 
he  had  recently  met  with  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  habits  of  birds  so  far  as  their 
food  was  concerned.  He  had  heard  from  Corn- 
wall of  some  Tomatos  being  attacked  by  black- 
birds, but  could  not  hear  of  Tomatos  being  in- 
jured by  any  other  birds.  Again,  at  Blair- 
gowrie, "rooks  had  been  discovered  eating  Rasp- 
berries. Mr.  Hooper  is  collecting  information 
regarding  the  food  of  particular  birds  that  fre- 
quent fruit  gardens,  and  will  be  glad  to  recjive 
accounts  of  any  exact  observations  made  upon 
the  subject. 

Sempcrvivum  Dying. — Mr.  O'Brien  sent  a 
specimen  of  Sempervivum  dead  and  dried  up, 
one  of  several  that  had  been  affected  by  some 
disease.  Mr.  Saunders  will  report  upon  it  at 
the  next  meting. 

YORK   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14,  15,  16. — An  excellent  show — 
the  27th  in  succession — was  held  by  the  above 
society  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  the  fore- 
going dates.  Nowhere  are  so  many  groups  of 
plants  displayed  as  at  this  autumn  show.  Cut 
blooms  were  fewer  in  numbers,  except  in  the 
decorative  classes,  which  were  of  the  usual  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Hardy  fruit  was  shown 
in  less  numbers  than  usual,  but  it  was  good 
in  quality.  Grapes  were  excellent.  Exhibits 
of  vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Sox,  The  Nurseries,  York,  were 
given  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  very  fine  floral  dis- 
play ;  and  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal  was  awarded 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son  for  an  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

The  leading  class  in  this  section  was  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with 
foliage  plants,  and  occupying  an  area  of  100 
square  feet.  Four  competed,  and  among  these 
Mr.  L.  Hanchant  (gr.  to  the  Fredericks 
Hotel,  Ltd.,  Harrogate)  secured  the  1st  prize. 
Mr.  G.  COTTAM,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottmgham, 
Hull,  was  a  good  second. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hield,  Front  Street,  Acomb,  York, 
won  the  1st  prize   in   the  class  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,   among  four  contestants  ;   \\ 
Talbot  Agar,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Barnes),  Brook- 
field,  York,  being  awarded  the  2nd. 

The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  pillar  17  feet  in  height 
and  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  was  put  up 
by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  (gr.  to  J.  Bi  acker,  Esq., 
Thorpe  Villas,  Selby).  A  class  was  also  pro- 
vided for  a  pillar  group  of  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums and  green  foliage  plants  Messrs.  E. 
Theakestone  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  York, 
were  easily  1st  among  five. 

Cut  Blooms. 
The  leading  class  was  that  for  36  Japanese 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  \V.  Igguxden, 
Frome,  Somerset,  secured  the  leading  place  with 
medium-sized,  well-arranged  blooms,  which 
were  not  much  superior  to  those  shown  by  Lord 
Londesborough,  Market  Weighton  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
McPherson),  which  were  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  won  in  the  class  for 
18  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Lord  Faversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Wil- 
liams), following;  but  Lord  Faversham  was  1st 
among  five  competitors  for  12  Japanese  blooms. 
Mr.    McPherson,    with     exceedingly     fine     ex- 


amples of  Edith  Smith,  won  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  a  white  variety  ;  and  he  also  secured 
a  similar  award  for  half-a-dozen  flowers  of  F. 
S.  Vallis  in  the  class  for  yellow  flowers.  J.  H. 
Silsbury  was  remarkably  well  shown  by  Mr. 
\\  illiams  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any 
other  colour  than  white  or  yellow. 

Incurved  varieties  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  and  it  was  unfortunate  there  was  not 
more  competition.  Mr.  McPherson  easily 
secured  the  leading  prizes  in  the  classes  for  24, 
111.  and  six  varieties,  with  grandly  developed 
examples. 

Singles. — Mr.  Everard  had  the  best  half-a- 
dozen  sprays  of  single  Chrysanthemums  in  such 
useful  sorts  as  Roupell  Beauty,  Crimson  King, 
Mrs.   Parkinson  and  Miss  Annie  Holden. 


SHEFFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17. — The  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  Competition  was  even  greater  than 
was  seen  last  year,  although  this  has  not  ob- 
tained in  the  majority  of  flower  shows  this 
season. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  cut  blooms  formed  the  leading  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  and  an  important  class  was 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Vase  class.  This  was  for 
eight  vases  of  Japanese  varieties,  each  vase  to 
contain  three  blooms  of  one  variety.  Four 
growers  competed,  the  best  flowers  being  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Drake,  Cathay's  Terrace,  Car- 
diff. Among  his  best  examples  were  Chrysan- 
themum Montigny,  Miss  E.  Thirkell,  and  Mine. 
1'.  Radaclli ;  2nd,  The  Dowager  Lady  HlND- 
i.ip,  lladsor  House,  Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Crooks*. 

Twenty-four     Japanese    blooms,    distinct. — Mr. 

I.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Wilts,  easily  won  the 
1st  prize  among  eight  exhibitors  with  a  set  of 
full-sized,  well-coloured  examples  of  Magnifi- 
cent, F.  S.  Vallis,  Reginald  Vallis,  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  &c.  Mr.  Drake  followed 
with  good  but  smaller  flowers.  Mr.  Vallis  re- 
peated his  success  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese 
blooms. 

Incurved  varieties  were  remarkably  well 
shown.  In  the  important  class  for  24  blooms, 
Mr.  Drake's  flowers  were  much  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  competitors.  He  had  large, 
well-finished  examples  of  W.  Biddle,  Godfrey's 
Eclipse,  Mme.  B.  Ifankey,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Pantia 
Ralli,  and  Doris  Rayner.  F.  W.  Jameson, 
Esq.,  Aston  Hall,  North  Ferriby  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Jennings),  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  Mr. 
Drake  had  also  the  best  12  Incurved 
blooms  in  the  smaller  class  for  that  num- 
ber of  flowers.  The  one-time  important 
section  of  the  Incurved  varieties — the"Rundle" 
family — is  still  provided  for  in  the  schedule  at 
Sheffield,  and  the  flowers  are  very  pretty,  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  foliage.  A  silver  cup  is 
offered  for  two  blooms  of  each  of  the  varieties 
Mrs.  E.  Rundle,  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon.  Mr.  H.  Brammer,  SValkley  Bank,  se- 
cured the  trophy  with  clear  but  somewhat  small 
blooms  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Fenwick,  Rueben  Street, 
Park. 

Pompones  were  well  shown  in  bunches  of  six 
by  S.  R.  Flowerday,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Topham). 

Singles. — Seven  exhibits  were  seen  in  a  class 
lor  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  J,  (■. 
Grace,  Esq.,  Riverdale  (gr."  Mr.  C.  E.  Abbott)., 
winning  with  desirable  bunches  of  unnamed 
varieties.  The  premier  position  in  the  class  for 
affiliated  societies  was  taken  by  the  Nether  Hal- 
lam  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Groups. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
measuring  100  square  feet.  The  premier  prize 
of  a  silver  cup  and  £5  was  won  by  Alderman 
G.   Senior   (gr.  Mr.  T.   C.   Baker). 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous.     Mr. 

II.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Japanese  blooms,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  "Gold  Medal.  Gold  Medals 
were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Seagra\  e  .V  Co., 
Sheffield,  who  had  Chrysanthemum  plants  as- 
sociated with  foliage  plants  of  other  subjects. 
Messrs,  Fisher.  Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth 
Nurseries,  Sheffield,  for  Hollies,  Ivies,  Coni- 
fers, &c.  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Sox,  Sheffield, 
who  exhibited  floral  decorations.  Mr.  W.  CI. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  Chrysanthemums 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  for  which  he  rece 

a  Silver-Gilt   Medal. 


Df.cf.mder  1,  190G.] 
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LEEDS    PAXTON. 

NOVEMBER  20,  21.— The  eighteenth  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  on  these  "dates. 
The  displays  of  cut  blooms,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables were  a  decided  improvement  on  those  of 
any  previous  exhibition  held  by  this  society. 
The  show  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Leeds. 

Group  classes. — The  exhibits  of  groups  gener- 
ally were  better  than  those  seen  last  season.  In 
the  class  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants 
occupying  an  area  of  70  square  feet,  J.  Pickers- 
gill,  Esq.,  Bardon  Hill,  YVeetwood,  Leeds  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Donoghue),  secured  the  1st  prize  for  a 
prettily-arranged  exhibit  containing  some  splen- 
did and  well-grown  Orchids.  The  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  space  measur- 
ing 70  square  feet  was  shown  by  Mr.  L.  Han- 
chaxi,  Hotel  Majestic,  Harrogate,  and  he  was 
followed  by  O.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Adel,  Leeds 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Lupton).  Other  prize  winners  in 
the  group  classes  were  T.  Winn,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr 
H.  Dennetti,  P.  Green,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Saun- 
ders), and  J.  Pickersgill,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Donoghue).  The  last-named  exhibitor  displayed 
the  best  table  among  nine  decorated  witli  Be- 
gonias, Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  cut  foliage. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The   chief   class    was   that   for   30   blooms    of 
Chrysanthemums,    to   include   18    Tapanes. 
18  Incurved  varieties,  and  for  which  a  challenge 
cup  was  offered.    Mr.  Drake,  (  aid  iff,  staged  the 
]. miner  collection,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mi 
Thornton,  Lamb  Hall. 

In  the  local  classes,  for  which  a  challenge  cup 
was  also  offered,  there  were  three  remarkably 
good  exhibits,  and  there  was  little  to  choose  be- 
tween  the  1st  and  2nd  prize  groups  staged  by 
Joseph  Byle,  Esq.,  Asket  Hill,  Roundhej 
Leeds  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Shaw),  and  Joseph  Pickers- 
gill,  Esq.,  (gr.  M.  J.  Donoghue)  respectively. 
The  first-named  exhibitor  was  also  successful  in 
the  principal  local  classes. 

Fruit   and   Vegkiaiu.es. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  O.  Pilling,  and  the  be-t  two 
bunches  of  white  by  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby 
Croft,  Hull.  In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears  prominent  prize  winners  were 
Messrs.  D.  Williams,  O.  Pilling,  and  Cross- 
field. 

The  principal  prize  winners  in  the  vegetable 
classes  were  Messrs.  Groundwell,  O.  Pilling. 
Bailey,  and  Shaki.eton. 

Many  trade  exhibits  of  excellent  quality  were 
staged.     /.  F.  D. 


ROYAL    METEOROLOGICAL. 

NOVEMBER  22.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  on  this  date,  Mr.  \\ ". 
Marriott  read  a  paper  on  "The  abnormal 
weather  of  the  past  summer  and  some  of  its 
effects." 

The  principal  features  of  the  weather  over  the 
greater  part  of  England— especially  the  south- 
east—were the  high  state  of  the  barometer 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  period,  except  a 
portion  of  August  ;  the  high  temperature  in 
July,  August,  and  September;  the  great  amount 
of  sunshine ;  and  the  deficiency  of  rainfall. 
Over  the  south-eastern  portion  of  England  more 
than  901)  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded 
during  the  four  months  June  to  September  ; 
while  at  a  few  stations  in  the  extreme  south  and 
on  the  east  coast,  over  1.000  hours  were  re- 
corded. The  sunshine  was  more  than  200  hours 
above  the  average  over  the  Thames  basin  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Lancashire  and  North  Wales. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  weather 
during  the  past  summer  was  the  exceptional 
heat  wave  which  occurred  between  August  30 
and  September  3.  The  temperature  rose  above 
90°  over  a  large  part  of  England  on  four  conse- 
cutive days,  viz.,  August  31-September  3.  Mr. 
Marriott  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  previous 
record  of  readings  over  90J  for  a  similar  period. 
The  air  was  very  clear,  and  brilliant  sunshine 
prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country. 
Another  remarkable  feature  connected  with  this 
heat  wave  was  the  great  dryness  of  the  air  ;  for 
on  September  1  and  2,  differences  of  25°  [?]  were 
observed  between  the  readings  of  the  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers,  and  relative  humidities 


below  30  per  cent,  were  recorded  at  many  inland 
places.  Owing  to  the  great  heat,  vegetable 
matter  became  very  inflammable,  and  conse- 
quently there  were  more  stack  fires  than  usual, 
and  extensive  stretches  of  heather  and  gorse 
were  also  set  on  fire. 

The  author  said  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
hot  weather  the  death  rate  increased  consider- 
ably, and  he  pointed  out  that  when  the  mean 
maximum  temperature  for  the  week  reached  72° 
the  death  rate  at  once  began  to  rise.  The  in- 
crease of  the  death  rate  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  Tin 
was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  prevalence  of  in- 
fantile epidemic  diarrhoea,  which  sets  in  when 
the  mean  maximum  temperature  for  the  weel; 
rises  above  72°. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  effect  which  the 
Inch  temperature  had  in  turning  milk  sour,  and 
in  rendering  it  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  un- 
less it  had  been  first  Pasteurised  or  sterilised. 
Not  only  was  the  ordinary  milk  a  source  of 
danger  to  infants  during  the  hot  weather,  but 
thy  creat  use  which  is  now  made  of  tinned  foods 
also  tended  to  produce  ptomaine  poisoning  and 
cause  diarrhoea. 

Owing   to   the    drought,    food    for   cattle   was 
very   deficient,    and    consequently    there    wa 
falling  off  in  the  milk  supply  of  as  much  as  30 
per  cent. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NOVEMBER  27. — The  annual  dinner  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Re  tau- 
rant  on  this  date,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
('.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  president  of  the  society 
About  11.")  members  and  friends  assembled, 
and  included  in  the  company  were  many  la 
Dinner  was  laid  in  the  Royal  Venetian  Cham- 
ber, which  was  prettily  decorated  with  flowers, 
plants,  and  fruits  contributed  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  society.  Among  others  pre- 
sent we  noticed  Messrs.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
Thomas  Bevan,  J.  II.  Witty,  Henry  Cannell, 
H.  J.  Jones,  D.  I!.  Crane,  Eric  Such,  E.  Ilawes, 
S.  Mortimer,  J.  W.  Moorman,  G.  Castelton, 
Bryan  Wynne,  W.  Howe,  &-c. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  principal 
toast  of  the  evening.  "The  National  Chi 
themuni  Society."  He  contrasted  the  Chrysan- 
themum of  to-day  with  the  flower  at  the  time 
when  the  National  Society  was  instituted. 
he  regarded  the  advance  to  be  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  efforts  of  the  parent  society.  This 
progress  was  greatly  the  result  of  competi- 
tive shows,  and  especially  was  this  true  in  the 
case  of  the  single  varieties,  which  had  lately 
found  great  favour  with  the  public.  Striving  to 
be  first  brought  out  many  good  qualities 
person,  and  it  was  a  healthy  and  ambitious 
bent  to  endeavour  to  excel  in  competition.  The 
Chrysanthemum  was  essentially  a  poor  i 
flower,  and  it  gave  him  greal  pleasure  to  attend 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  and  also  to  see  the  brightness  the 
Chrysanthemum  brought  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  He  instanced  the  case  of  one  exhibitor  at 
the  People's  Palace,  who  informed  the  speaker 
that  the  money  which  he  formerly  spent  in  the 
publichouse  was  now  devoted  to  purchasing  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  He  was  proud 
of  the  personnel  of  the  society,  and  congratu- 
lated the  members  on  their  admirable  com- 
mittee. He  regretted  the  loss  of  their  popular 
treasurer,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  but  he  had 
confidence  that,  as  the  old  members  drop  out, 
others  will  step  forward  to  fill  the  gaps..  He 
was  impressed  with  the  forward  movement  seen 
at  the  shows,  and  especially  with  the  decorative 
aspect  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  competi- 
tive character  of  the  exhibitions.  They  must 
cater  for  the  multitude,  and  endeavour  to  at- 
tract the  public  with  a  beautiful  display.  He 
was  especially  pleased  to  notice  in  this  direc- 
tion that  at  some  provincial  shows,  such  as  at 
Edinburgh  and  Birmingham,  the  show  board 
had  been  entirely  eliminated.  However,  they 
must  "  make  haste  slowly."  The  use  of  vases  has 
two  concurrent  results  :  it  limits  the  number  of 
varieties  shown  and  raises  the  cost  of  transit. 
By  selecting  the  best  15  varieties  only,  much 
other  beautiful  material  is  lost  to  the  show, 
while  the  transit  of  flowers  with  long  stems, 
&c,  is  a  matter  of  expense  and  difficulty.  At 
the  recent  autumn  show  he  looked  in  vain  for 
many  old  favourite  flowers.  Avalanche  was  ab- 
sent,   nor   could   he   find    a   single    example   of 


Edwin  Molyneux.  He  concluded  by  asking 
what  would  our  country  do  without  the  Chrysan- 
themum, and  what  would  the  Chrysanthemum 
do  without  the  National  Society? 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
prizes  to   the   successful  exhibitors. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Witty  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Donors  of  the  Special  Prizes."  lie  pointed  to 
the  good  example  set  them  bv  their  president  in 
this  matter,  and  regretted  that,  owing  to  its 
having  now  been  won  outright,  the  trophy  pre- 
sented  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  was  lost  to 
the  society,  although  the  committee  wen  I 
ful  of  its  being  replaced. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Botham,  assistant  manager  to  the 
i  i  \  stal  Palace  Company,  in  replying  to  this  toast, 
said  that  he  regretted  that  his  society  had  been 
unable  to  fulfil  all  their  promises  in  the  matter 
<i  [lecial  prizes,  but  it  was  due  to  the  action  of 
certain  underwriters,  who  had  pressed  upon  his 
company,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  the  Crystal 
Palace  affairs  had  improved,  and  he  saw  better 
prospects  for  them  in  the  future.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  would  alwavs  be  wel- 
comed at  the  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Mr.  T.  Bevan,  chairman  of  the  General 
aittee,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of 
"'-the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Offi- 
cers of  the  Society,"  appealed  for  increased 
support.  They  now  hold  four  shows,  but 
they  have  managed  to  pay  their  liabilities 
and  accumulate  a  small  reserve  fund.  The 
proposed  I'car  Book  was  a  new  departure,  and 
thi  they  hoped  to  issue  shortly.  The  com- 
mittee were  endeavouring  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  prizes  offered  at  the  society's  great 
dunn-  the  coming  year,  in  order  to  attract  the 
best  flowers.  The  society  is  now  affiliated  with 
over  130  other  societies,  which  naturally  look  to 
out  society  to  had  the  way,  and  they  must 
endeavour  to  have  the  best  at  their  exhibitions. 

Mr.    Richard  Witty,  secretary,   also  repli.-.l 

Tin-  chairman  vacated  the  chair  at  this     I 
of  the  proceedings,   and   Mr.   Thos.    Bev  in 
voted  in  his  place. 

Mi  Harman  Payne,  in  proposing  the  " Affili- 
ated _  Societies  anil  Exhibitors,"  advocated  the 
holding  of  a  provincial  show  m  connection  with 
the  affiliated  sock 

Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Henry  Cannell, 
I..  F.  Hawes,  R.  B.  Leechj  \V.  Harrison,  D. 
B.  Crane,  H.  G.  Cove,  F.  W.  A.  Scholl,  and 
W.  G.  Bunn. 


<5)bttuarjj. 

M.  O.  Thomas,  of  Metz.— We  learn  from 
the  Revue  Horticolt  of  the  death,  on  November  3, 

of    this    distinguished   fruit-cultivator    and    pomo- 
II  is  Guide  Pratique  de  I'amatem  J.s  Funis  is 
a  useful   work  of  reference.     M.  Thomas  was  in 
his  G3rd  year. 

Mr.  W.  Parnell.— We  regret  to  learn,  as 
these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  Parnell,  the  outdoor  foreman  at 
Glasnevin.  We  shall  give  fuller  particulars  in 
our  next  issue. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Heath's  Book  on  Violets. — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  where  Heath's  Book  on  Violets  can 
be  procured  ?     Percy  Allder. 

Evaporating  Frdit. — Can  any  reader  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  a  stove,  small  size,  for  evapo- 
rating fruit  ?      W.  Bailey. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Pear    Doyenne     Georges    Boucher— A  seedling 
1'.       inn-    du    Cornice,    but    more   prolific,  and    lasting    til) 
February  and  March.     Pinguet-Guindon  in  Revue  "Horiicolc, 
November  1. 

Gordonia  grandis.  —  A  Camellia-like    evergreen  shrub, 
described  as  having  the  foliage  of  the  Laurel-Cherry  and  the 
large  white  flowers  of  a  Cistus. 
ber  16. 

Echinops TouRNEFORTir. — A  white  flowered  speci. 
much  divided,  spine-tipped   leaves   and  dense  covi  i 
thread-like    hairs    like   spider's     webs.      Revue     Hon 
November  1G. 

At  ■]  ma  lobata. — A  tropical  African  Cucurbit,  flowering  in 
Brussels  Botanic  Garden.     Tribune  Hortieote,    Novem- 
ber 17. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Challenge    Trophy     Competition  :     Interested. 
Before   offering  a  Challenge   Trophy  for  com- 
petition over  a  number  of  years,   a  Committee 
should  take  every  possible  care  to  state  the  con- 
ditions  of   the   competition  so    accurately  and 
definitely  that  alterations  will  not  be  called  for 
until  the  Trophy  has  been  won  outright  by  some- 
one.    When  circumstances  arise  that  make  an 
alteration  necessary  the  Committee  should  take 
into  their  confidence  those  exhibitors  who  have 
already  competed  for  the  Trophy,  and  if  possible 
obtain   their  approval.       We   are  speaking,    of 
course,  of  cases  in  winch  it  is  possible  for  an 
exhibitor  to  acquire  the  Trophy  as  his  own  per- 
sonal property,  and  who  therefore,  having  won 
it  once,  may  be  considered   to  have  a  kind    of 
vested  interest  in  it.     In  cases  where  the  Trophy 
is  only  held  for  one  year  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  .time   is  returned   to   the   Committee,    the 
circumstances   are   quite   different,    because   an 
entirely   new   competition   is  commenced  each 
year. 
Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Miner:    E.J.   P.     The 
leaves   are   injured    by    the  leaf   miner.       Pre- 
ventive measures  would  include  the  spraying  of 
the   plants   with   quassia  extract,   or  other  dis- 
tasteful liquid  in  order  to  prevent  the  females 
from    depositing   their   eggs   upon   the   leaves. 
Remove  badly  affected   leaves  and  burn  them. 
You  will   find  a  page   illustration  and  a  note  of 
this  pest   in  the  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations, 
to  be  obtained   from  our  publisher,  price  7|d., 
free  by  post. 
Cucumber   Spot:    H.  J    P.     The  spores  of  all 
fungi   are    very   minute,  and  it  need  excite  no 
wonder  how  the  disease  entered  your  stock.  You 
could   easily  convey  the  spores  on  your  clothes, 
or  it  may  have  been  carried  by  the  wind.    Spray- 
ing the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur,  half  ounce 
to  two  gallons  of  water,  is  the  best    treatment, 
but  be  careful  of  the  paint,  which  is  turned  black 
by  this  substance.     If  your  houses  are  empty 
cleanse  them   thoroughly,  using  a  little  carbolic 
acid  in   the  water   when  you  scrnb  the  wood- 
work, &c. 
Cyanidising   Plant    Houses:  Forfarshire.      We 
have  recently  published   much  correspondence 
on  this  subject.     On  page  222,  April  7,1906,  is 
given  a  figure  of  a  simple  apparatus  for  cyani- 
dising plant  structures,  accompanied  by  a  note  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Blakey.     Other  articles 
on  cyanidising  will  be  found  in  our  issues  for  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1906,  p.  85,  and  March  3,  190G,  p.  142. 
Damaged  Peach  Trees  :    T.S.L.     You  have  not 
forwarded  the  tenancy  agreement,  the  wording  of 
which  may  materially  affect  the  position.     You 
state  that  the  land  was  let  as  a  nursery,  but  the 
facts  you   mention  appear  to  imply  that  the  land 
was  used  as  a  market-garden.    If  you  have  read 
the  recent  legal  articles   in  these  columns,  you 
will  have  observed  that  nurserymen  and  market 
gardeners  are  entitled  at  the  end  of  their  tenancy 
to   remove  even  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing,  pro- 
vided they  are  really  nursery  trees,  and  not  trees 
of  such  a  size  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  trade.     Similarly 
the  tenant  could  have  removed  his  greenhouses, 
and  presumably  he  failed  to  do  so  either  through 
ignorance  or  on  account  of  some  special  agree- 
ment with   you.     If   the   land    were   used   as   a 
market-garden  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
cause  the  Market-Gardeners'  Compensation  Act 
to  apply,  then  the  tenant  would  be   entitled  to 
recover  from  his  landlord  compensation  for  any 
fruit-trees   permanently  set  out    winch   he  may 
have  left  behind    trim.     There  are  no  facts  men- 
tioned  in   your   letter  which  would  enable  the 
landlord   to  obtain  redress  from  the  tenant ;  in 
fact,    unless    there    are     special    circumstances 
which  you  have  not  stated,  it  looks   as  though 
the   tenant    had    not   exercised  his   full   rights, 
though  his  intentions  may  have  been  malicious. 
Figs  :  /.  L    IV.     We  cannot  say  whether  the  tree 
is  attacked   by  the  fungus  disease   (Cercospora) 
unless  we  receive  specimens.     You  do  not  say 
whether  the  foliage  is  spotted  or  blotched.    The 
falling  of  the  "  fruits  "  at  the  stage  you  mention 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  presence  of  disease, 
or  lack  of  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  which  of 
course  grow  in  the  receptacle  we  call  "  fruits." 
Fungus;  G.J.     Your  specimen  is  the  Hard  Puff 

Ball,  Scleroderma  bovista.     It  is  not  edible. 
Fungus  on  Elms  :  A.E.J.  The  fungus  is  Nectria 
cinnabarina,   a  common   species   on    dead    and 


decaying  timber,  and  one  especially  common  on 
the  Red  Currant.  The  mycelium  is  often  pre- 
sent in  the  tree  much  beyond  the  parts  where 
the  red  conidial  condition  appears.  Diseased 
branches  should  be  cut  off  and  burned,  as  should 
also  rotten  sticks  lying  on  the  ground.  We 
suspect  the  trees  were  too  large  to  be  shifted 
without  suffering  serious  check  and  are  dying  in 
consequence,  the  fungus  being  ever  present  and 
ready  to  assist  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
Horticultural  Lecturer  :  Enquirer.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
interesting  gardens  at  Wisley  offer  facilities  for 
the  making  of  a  good  leclurer.  Audiences  in 
such  a  place  would  be,  we  imagine,  very  small 
and  occasional.  But  the  gardens  contain  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  plants,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  go  a  considerable  way  tow-ards 
furnishing  the  experience  a  professional  horti- 
culturist must  acquire,  and  we  take  it  you  must 
be  a  horticulturist  first  and  a  horticultural 
lecturer  afterwards.  We  do  not  know  what 
your  present  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  horticultural  practice 
amount  to,  nor  to  what  particular  branch  of  gar- 
dening you  intend  to  devote  your  lectures.  But 
if  it  is  a  County  Council  lectureshipforwhichyou 
are  anxious  to  qualify  yourself,  out-of-doors  gar- 
dening will  be  most  important,  particularly  the 
cultivation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  salads,  and  such 
flowering  plants  as  may  be  grown  in  cottagers' 
gardens.  Fencing,  hedge-making  and  cutting, 
draining,  and  all  the  operations  pertaining  to 
the  cultivation  of  land  should  be  studied,  to- 
gether with  the  means  available  for  combating 
insect  and  fungus  pests.  In  these  circumstances 
we  think  if  you  go  to  Wisley  you  should  make 
up  your  mind  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  during 
your  stay  there.  Make  a  change  after  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  oi 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay, 
both  of  time  ami  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  tune  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  tliem  properly,  togive 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Gib.  Blenheim  Pippin. — D.R  1 ,  I.eon  Leclerc 
de  Laval  ;  2,  Beurre  Ananas ;  3,  Claygate 
Pearmain  ;  4.  Harvey's  Reinette  ;  5,  Mere  de 
Menage;  6,  Malster.— T.  H.  1,  Wealthy:  2, 
Cornish  Aromatic  ;  3,  Beurre  Bachelier. — Exon. 
The  Pear  was  decayed.  Apple,  Wyken  Pippm. 
—  W.  S.  We  cannot  name  such  tiny  Apples. 
The  Pear  is  Black  Worcester. — /.  C.  W.  <~  Son. 
Hanwell  Souring. — T.Down.  1,  Passe  Colmar  ; 
2,  Knight's  Monarch;  3,  Blue  Pearmain;  4, 
Scarlet  Leadington  ;  5,  Stirling  Castle;  6, 
Baldwin  ;  7,  Orange  Pippin  ;  8,  French  Crab. 
— Pinehurst.  Baron  de  Mello. — F.  P.  Nannv 
Apple. — G.  B.     I ,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  ; 

2,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  3,  Too  poor  to 
be  named  ;  4,  Bergamot  d'Esperen. — W.  D.  S. 
Golden  Ducat. —  IV.  1,  Hanwell  Souring;  2, 
Grange's  Pearmain  ;  3,  Belle  Dubois  ;  4,  Melon  ; 
5,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil ;  6,  Aston  Town. — E.  C. 
1,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  2,  Reinette 
du  Canada;  3,  Golden  Harvey;  4,  Margil  ;  5, 
a  poor  specimen  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Names    of    Plants:    /.    Smith.      1,    Nephrodium 
molle  ;     2,   Scolopendrium   vulgare   cristatum  ; 

3.  Davallia  dissecta  ;  4,  Davallia  canariensis  ;  5, 
Pteris  serrulata ;  6,  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 
— 5.  T.  B.  Verbascum  nigrum. — G.  MeG. 
The  leaves  are  those  of  Ginkgo  biloba,  or  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  The 
common  name  "Maidenhair  tree"  has  been 
given  the  species  owing  to  the  cuneate  cr  wedge- 
shaped  leaves  being  similar  in  form  to  the  pinnae 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  The  species  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Northern  China. 
and  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Coniferae. — G.  C.  L.  You  have 
mixed  your  labels.  Your  No.  2  isLibocedrus  chil- 
ensis.  YourNo.  1  is  either  Cephalotaxus  pedun- 
culata  or   G.  drupacea.     We  cannot  tell  which 

I  rum  the  leaves  only.  It  is  certainly  not  C. 
Fortunei. — G.  M.  G.     1,  Euonymus  europaeus  ; 


2,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  3,  Berberis  empetri- 
folia;  4,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  5,  Azara  micro- 
phylla.  We  wish  every  one  would  send  as  good 
specimens  and  as  carefully  labelled  as  you  do.— 
/.  H.  J.  Planera  aquatica. — H.  M.  C.  1, 
Lupinus  arboreus  ;  2,  Juniperus  communis;  3, 
Juniperus  sabina  variegata  ;  4,  Skimmia  japon- 
ica;  5,  not  recognised;  6,  Spiraea  Thunbergii. 
— C.  N.,  Co.  Claydon.  The  upright  form  of 
Cupressus  sempervirens.— H.  H.  Cypripedium 
insigne  Maulei  and  Adiantum  tenerum. — V.  I.  A . 
1,  Oncidium  cheirophorum  ;   2,  Oncidium  pubes  ; 

3,  Stelis  ophioglossoides  ;  4,  Pleurothallis 
rubens  ;  5,  Mormodes  Buccinator. — Nil  Desper- 
andum.  1,  Oncidium  Papilio.but  not  fully  deve- 
loped ;  2,  Oncidium  praetextum  ;  3,  3a,  3b,  are 
all  forms  of  Oncidium  Forbesii ;  4  and  4a, 
Oncidium  tigrinum. — G.  D.  Panicum  plicatum. 
H.  R.  1  and  2,  Codiaeum  (Croton)  interruptum  ; 
3,  Codiaeum  angustifolium  ;  4,  Sonerila  Hender- 
soni ;  5,  Phyllanthus  nivosus ;  6,  Hibiscus 
Cooperii. 

Paradise  Stock  :  H.  H.  This  stock,  like  the  Crab 
stock,  is  a  variety  of  Pyrus  malus  (Apple),  w  Inch 
has  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  varieties  of  Apple 
grafted  upon  it.  It  is  possible  that  an  equally 
dwarfing  stock  could  be  selected  from  seedling  , 
Crabs,  and  there  are  already  several  such 
varieties  known  as  "  Paradise." 

Poplars.;  Constant  Reade-r.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  position  and  conditions  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing,  and  whether  they  are  desired  to  be 
r>  Let  or  55  feet  high.  If  they  offer  no  dis- 
agreeable obstruction,  however,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  cut  them  to  the  point  at  which  thev 
were  pruned  six  years  ago.  You  need  not  con- 
sider the  capacity  of  the  tree  to  support  the 
growth  which  will  result  from  the  pruning,  for 
th~  lower  you  prune,  the  more  growth  will  the 
tree  produce. 

Potato:  II'.  C.  S.  The  tuber  is  badly  attacked 
with  the  "  scab  "  disease.  Add  plenty  of  lime 
to  the  soil,  mixing  them  well  together. 

Strays  of  Chrysanthemums:  II'.  W  The 
committee  should  have  worded  the  schedule 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Six  vases  of  single 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain 
six   sprays,   and  each   spray  to  have  not  fewer 

than flowers.     Or,   if  no  thinning  at 

all  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  word  '  disbudded  ' 
should    have    been    inserted    before    the   word 
'sprays,'  deleting  the  remaining  part  of  the  sen- 
tence."    You   will   see  that   we   have  assumed 
that  the  committee  intended  to  have  unthinned, 
in    only   partially  thinned  exhibits,    and   we    do 
this  because  they  employed  the  word  "spray," 
which  in  horticultural  usage  is  generally  intended 
to  describe  something  other  than   a  stem  which 
has  been  thinned  to  one  flower,  or  as,  in  the  case 
of  composite  plants,  to  one  "  head  "  ol  flowers, 
We  can  sympathise  with  you  in   suffering  the 
disqualification,  because  it   is  partly  attributable 
to  the  somewhat  indefinite  manner  in  which  the 
schedule    was    compiled.      That    readers   may 
understand    we    will    quote   the  wording   as   it 
appeared  in  the  schedule  :    "  Six  vases  of  single 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct,   each  to  contain  six 
sprays." 
Turf  for  Analysis:  IV.  D.     We  do  not  under- 
take 10  analyse  soil,  but  if  you  are  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  you  can  have  it 
analysed  for  a  small  fee  by  the  Society'sconsult- 
ing  chemist,  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  22,  Tudor  Street, 
London,  E.C.      The  turf  sent  is  a  good  sample 
When  using  this  for  the  cultivation  of  Grape- 
vines  you   should   incorporate  with    it  a   little 
phosphatic  and  potash  manures,  such  as  bone 
manure   and    wood   ashes.     For   stone  fruits  a 
little  lime  rubble  will  be  an  additional  advantage. 
Work  plenty  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  soil  of 
the  kitchen  garden. 
Vines  :  Constant  Reader.     You  do  not  say  whether 
the  vines  are  growing  indoors  or  out-of-doors, 

You  should  cut  back  the  laterals  to  two  or  three 
buds  on  each.     Dress  the  vines  in  the   manner 

recommended   to  /.  F.  in   this    column   in  last 
week's  issue. 

Communication's  Received.— D,  \V.  T.  You  will  set1  the 
omission  rectified  in  our  present  issue  L.  B-,  New 
York— S.  P.-K.  A.,  Antibes— E.  S.  S.-Sir  F.  L,— 
Interested— A.  D.  W.— J.  J.— c.  E.  P.— M.  J.  S.-I.  W.— 
F.  T.  T.— J.  H.  M.,  Sydney— S.  Schneider—  H.  F.  McM.. 
Ceylon — W.  Duncan  Tucker. — P.  &  S.  Wc  have  com- 
municated with  our  reporter — Woottoniatia.  The  words 
were  printed  as  sent  us  hv  thesecretary  —  F.  E. — C.  W.T. 
— W,  A.— W.R.  C— C.  S.  &  Co.— Mac— W.  H.B.— W.  N 
— E.  W.— F.  T.-J.  S.— W.  P.— V.  C— W.  F.— W.  B.- 
W.  K.-W.  W.  R.  &  Co.-Aqnaregia— J.  F.— J.  W.  I.— 
C.  H.  \Y. 
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Photo  by  W.  J.   Vasey. 

View  in  the   House  of  Succulent  Plants,   Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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SCOTCH    GARDENERS    IN 
AMERICA. 

IT    is   not   long   since   we   commented   on   the 
fact   that,    although    many    of    the    leading 
horticulturists  of  the   United   States  are  of 
British  origin,  yet  that  we  heard  compara- 
tively  little  of   them   after  they  have   left  their 
old  home. 

So  far  as  Scotsmen  are  concerned,  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
hy  Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  Florists'  Exchange,  who 
"has  contributed  to  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  the  following  details,  which  we  are 
privileged  to  publish  : — 

What  Scotsmen  Have  Done  For  Horticul- 
ture in  America. 

Commercial  horticulture  in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
were,  of  course,  long  before  that  time,  many  ex- 
cellent private  gardens  in  the  country,  in  which 
many  exotic  plants  were  grown,  yet  those  gar- 
dens were  isolated  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. 

Prior  to,  say,  1825,  but  little  greenhouse  glass 
was  ti  >  be  seen  in  this  country  used  for  the  grow- 
ing or  forcing  of  plants.  The  best  market  for 
plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables  in  those  early 
days  was  found  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  that 
city  gardeners  from  the  Old  World  were  first 
attracted.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  as 
significant  that  many  of  the  men  who  then  came 
to  America  in  the  capacity  of  private  gardeners, 


after  they  had  accumulated  a  little  money,  em- 
barked in  business  in  a  commercial  way ;  and 
the  same  remarks  hold  true  to-day. 

The  growing  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
for  profit,  however,  soon  became  very  general, 
progressing  with  leaps  and  bounds  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1860,  when  the 
industry  received  a  set-back  which  was  felt  for 
the  next  six  or  eight  years.  When  the  country 
again  became  tranquil,  say  about  1870,  there 
were  several  thousand  commercial  plant  and 
flower-growing  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  1885,  a  writer 
going  into  statistics,  estimated  that  8,000,000  cut 
Roses  reached  New  York  market  alone  in  that 
year,  and  that  the  aggregate  number,  of  Roses 
grown  around  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  other  places  could 
not  have  been  less  than  24,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  Carnation  flowers  grown  was  said  to  be 
at  least  120,000,000.  Furthermore,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  one-fourth  as  many  Roses  and  Car- 
nations were  grown  by  private  establishments. 
The  amount  of  space  occupied  by  flowering- 
plants  and  bulbs  in  the  open  air  was  estimated 
to  aggregate  at  least  12,000  acres,  in  addition  to 
several  thousand  acres  used  for  seeds. 

The  latest  statistics,  those  compiled  by  Dr. 
Galloway,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
\\  .i  limgton,  D.C.,  in  1900,  show  that  there  were 
at  that  time  probably  not  fewer  than  9,000  com- 
mercial florists'  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  glass  area  of  22,500,000  square 
feet.  The  income  to  the  producer  was  set  down 
as  averaging  50  cents  for  each  square  foot  of 
glass,  or  $11,250,000;  and  double  that  amount 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer. 
It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Galloway  that  the  re- 
tail value  of  cut  flowers  sold  annually  is 
$12,500,000 ;  the  estimated  apportionment  for 
tins  sum  being,  for  Roses,  $6,000,000;  Car- 
nations, $4,00U,Oo0  ;  Violets,  $750,0110:  Chry- 
santhemums, $500,000  ;  miscellaneous  flowers, 
including  Lilies,  &c,  $1,250,000.  The  retail 
value  of  the  plants  sold  is  placed  at  $10,000,000. 

To  handle  the  business  in  its  entirety  requires 
probably  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  man 
for  every  1,500  square  feet  of  glass.  Fifteen 
hundred  square  feet  of  glass  per  man  may  seem 
a  low  estimate,  and  such  is  the  fact  when  con- 
sidering commercial  establishments  of  any  size, 
says  Mr.  Galloway.  The  larger  the  area  of 
glass,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  square 
feet  one  man  can  handle.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  large  Rose-growing  establishments 
do  not  employ  more  than  one  man  for  each 
10,000  square  feet.  The  census  of  1900  gives  a 
total  of  2,029  commercial  nurseries — devoted  to 
the  growing  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c. — with  a  total 
acreage  of  165,780,  82.9  per  cent  improved.  The 
total  value  of  the  products  was  $10,086,136.  In 
the  same  year  the  census  shows  that  there  were 
2,421  seed  farms  in  the  United  States,  with  sales 
of  products  valued  at  $826,019,  from  an  area  of 
40,4231  acres. 

Large  as  is  our  own  production,  it  was  found 
necessary,  or  prudent,  to  import  bulbs,  trees, 
and  plants,  to  the  amount  of  $6,528,756  in  the 
decade  1890-1900.  Since  these  statistics  were 
compiled,  the  number  of  plant  and  cut  flower 
establishments  has  increased,  and  the  glass  area 
added  to,  probably  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  All  this  indicates  a  gratifyingly 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  which  is 
likely  to  remain  some  time,  if  no  greater 
calamity  befall  us  than  the  adoption  of  Andrew 
Carnegie's   simplified   spelling. 

As  may  be  readily  imagined  in  a  cosmopolitan 
country  such  as  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  European  nationality  are 
engaged  in  gardening,  the  Turk  proving  perhaps 
the  only  exception.  While  a  number  of  older 
Americans  also  follow  the  florist's  profession,  it 
is  one  to  which  the  younger  "  Yankees  "  do  not 
seem  to  take,  its  demands  being  too  exacting, 
and  the  dollars  too  slow  in  accumulating  to  suit 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  restless,  roaming  character  of  the  average 
Scot  is  proverbial,  and  that  class  designated  gar- 
deners has  not  escaped  the  national  characteris- 
tic. It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  some  of 
them  should  set  their  faces  toward  the  West,  the 
Land  of  the  Free,  where,   as  the  poet  puts  it ; 

"  A  man  is  a  man 

If  he's  willing  to  toil, 
And  the  humblest  may  gather 
The  fruits  of  the  soil.'' 


And  speaking  of  toiling  I  am  reminded  of  a  pas- 
sage written  by  the  talented  but  irascible  Cobbett 
(himself,  by  the  way,  at  one  time  an  American 
horticulturist,  or  at  least,  a  hoiticulturist  in 
America),  as  follows:  "Scotchmen  toil  hard 
enough  in  Scotland,  but  when  they  go  from  home 
it  is  not  to  work,  if  you  please.  They  are  found 
in  gardens,  and  especially  in  gentlemen's  gar- 
dens, tying  up  flowers,  picking  dead  leaves  off 
exotics,  peeping  into  Melon  frames,  publishing 
the  banns  of  marriage  between  the  '  male  '  and 
'  female '  blossoms  ;  tap,  tap,  tapping  against  a 
wall  with  a  hammer  that  weighs  half  an  ounce. 
They  have  backs  as  straight  and  shoulders  as 
square  as  heroes  of  Waterloo ;  and  who  can 
blame  them?  The  digging,  the  mowing,  the 
carrying  of  loads,  all  the  break-back  and  sweat- 
extracting  work,  they  leave  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  have  less  prudence  than  they  have. 
The  great  purpose  cf  human  art,  the  great  end 
of  human  study,  is  to  obtain  ease,  to  throw  the 
burden  of  labour  from  our  own  shoulders,  and 
fix  it  on  those  of  others." 

The  history  of  Scotch  gardeners,  in  America  at 
least,  does  not  bear  out  Cobbett's  assertion. 
Here  they  work,  work  hard,  and  through  the 
faithful  performance  of  that  work,  combined 
with  their  native  ability  and  characteristic  per- 
severance, very  many  raise  themselves  above 
the  common  herd.  There  is  no  branch  of 
American  horticulture  or  floriculture  in  which 
Scotsmen  cannot  De  found,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  wholesale  cut  flower  commis- 
sion business,  which  claimed  one  solitary  repre- 
sentative j(  the  Land  of  Cakes,  who  is  now 
dead.  Scotsmen  occupy,  in  the  United  States, 
the  positions  of  head-gardeners  and  superin- 
tendents of  estates;  they  are  park-superin- 
tendents, cemetery-superintendents,  and  land- 
scape gardeners,  and  two  or  more  are  curators 
of  botanic  gardens.  They  own  and  manage 
some  of  the  largest  seed  stores  in  the  country. 
They  conduct  extensive  commercial  plant  and 
flower-growing  establishments,  and  take  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  retail  branch  of  the  business 
They  are  prominent  in  the  work  of  horticul- 
tural societies,  florists'  clubs,  and  similar 
organisations  throughout  the  land,  and  in  every 
way  act  well  their  part  in  promoting  whatever 
tends  to  the  advancement  of  their  chosen 
calling. 

Grant  Thorhurn. — The  first  Scotsman  to 
carve  his  name  on  the  roll  of  honour  of  Ameri- 
can horticulture  was  Grant  Thorburn,  who 
founded  the  first  seed  house  of  New  York  City, 
and  who  probably  was  the  first  merchant  to 
handle  plants  in  a  retail  store  way  in  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  Grant  Thorburn  was  born  on 
February  IS,  1773,  in  a  small  village,  or 
clachan,  named  West  Houses,  near  Dalkeith. 
His  father  was  a  nail  maker,  and  the  son  also 
followed  that  trade.  Grant,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  sailed  for  America  from  Leith  on 
April  13,  1794,  the  voyage  lasting  until  June 
16.  (No  ocean  greyhounds  in  those  days.)  On 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  worked  at  his  vocation 
for  some  time,  subsequently  engaging  in  the 
grocery  business,  and  it  was  in  1801,  while  he 
was  a  grocer,  that  he  became  a  seed  and  plant 
dealer.  This  is  how  he  tells  the  story,  which 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  an  enter- 
prise which  has  since  achieved  an  international 
reputation  : 

"  About  this  time  the  ladies  of  New  York  were  beginning 
to  show  their  taste  for  flowers,  and  it  was  customary  to  sell 
the  empty  flower  pots  in  the  grocery  stores ;  these  articles 
also  comprised  part  of  my  stock.  In  the  fail  of  the  year, 
when  the  plants  wanted  shifting  preparatory  to  their  being 
placed  in  the  parlour,  I  was  often  asked  for  pots  of  a  hand- 
somer quality  or  better  make.  All  at  once  it  came  into  mv 
mind  to  take  and  paint  some  of  my  common  flowerpots  with 
green  varnish  paint,  thinking  it  would  better  suit  the  taste  of 
the  ladies  than  the  common  brickbat  coloured  ones.  I 
painted  two  and  exposed  them  in  front  of  my  window.  .  .  . 
They  soon  drew  attention,  and  were  sold.  I  painted  si\ 
pair  ;  they  soon  went  the  same  way.  Being  thus  encouraged 
I  continued  painting  and  selling  to  good  advantage  ;  this  was 
in  the  fall  of  1802.  One  day  in  the  month  of  April  following 
I  observed  a  man  for  the  first  time  selling  flower-plants  in 
the  Fly  Market,  which  then  stood  in  the  foot  of  Maidi  n 
Lane.  As  I  carelessly  passed  along  I  took  a  leaf,  and, 
rubbing  it  between  my  fingers  and  thumb,  asked  him  what 
was  the  name  of  it.  He  answered,  a  Rose-Geraniuin.  This, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that 
there  was  a  Geranium  in  the  world;  as,  before  this.  I  had 
no  taste  for,  nor  paid  any  attention  to,  plants.  I  looked  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  plant,  thought  it  had  a  pleasant  smell, 
and  that  it  would  look  well  if  removed  into  one  of  my  grei  ll 
flower  pots  to  stand  on  my  counter  to  draw  attention.  Next 
day  someone  fancied  and  purchased  plant  and  pot.  Nexl 
,ljy  I  went,  when  the  market  was  nearly  over,  judging  the 
man  would  sell  cheaper  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of 
carrying  them  over  the  river,  as  he  lived  at  Brooklyn, 
and  in  those  days  there  was  neither  steam  nor  horse 
boats.     Accordingly  I   purchased  two  plants,  and  having 
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sold  them  I  began  to  think  something  might  be  done 
this  way ;  and  so  I  continued  to  go  at  the  close 
of  the  market,  and  always  bargained  for  the  unsold 
plants.  The  thing  being  a  novelty  began  to  draw  attention, 
people  carrying  their  country  friends  to  see  the  curiosities 
of  the  city  would  step  in  to  see  my  plants.  Then  they  would 
ask  if  I  had  no  seed  of  such  plants  ;  then  again,  others  would 
ask  for  Cabbage,  Turnip  or  Radish  seed,  etc.  These  fre- 
quent enquiries  at  length  set  me  to  thinking  that  if  I  could 
tiet  seeds  I  should  be  able  to  sell  them;  but  here  lay  the 
difficulty,  as  no  one  sold  seed  in  New  York,  not  one  of 
the  farmers  or  gardeners  saved  more  than  they  wanted  for 
their  own  use,  there  being  no  market  for  an  overplus.  In 
this  dilemma  I  told  my  situation  to  George  Inglis  (also  a 
Scotchman),  the  man  from  whom  I  had  always  bought  the 
plants  in  the  Fly  Market.  He  said  he  was  now  raising  seeds 
with  the  intention  of  selling  them  next  spring  along  with  his 
plants  in  the  market,  but  if  I  would  take  his  seeds  he  would 
quit  the  market  and  stay  at  home  and  raise  plants  and  seeds 
tor  me  to  sell.  A  bargain  was  immediately  struck.  I  pur- 
chased his  stock  of  seeds,  amounting  to  $15,  and  thus  com- 
menced a  business  on  September  J7,  1805,  that  already  is  the 
most  extensive  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States." 

Crant  Thorburn  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
January  21,  1863.  The  business  he  founded  a 
century  ago  continues  in  New  York,  and  his 
patronymic  is  still  associated  with  it. 

David  Hosack. — Leaving  the  practical  side  of 
American  horticulture  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn 
to  its  early  scientific  aspect.  It  was  to  a  native 
Scotsman  (or  the  son  of  a  Scotsman  born  in 
America :  authorities  differ  as  to  his  birth- 
place) that  New  York  City  owes  its  first  botani- 
cal garden,  which  was  founded  in  1801  by  Dr. 
David  Hosack,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
during  his  life  a  patron  of  every  movement  in 
art,  science,  and  literature.  While  professor  of 
botany  at  Columbia  Cottage,  New  York,  Dr. 
Hosack  purchased  from  the  city  the  land  he 
transformed  into  what  he  called  "  The  Elgin 
Botanical  Garden,"  in  memory  of  his  father's 
birthplace,  Elgin,  Morayshire.  The  garden  was 
sold  in  1810  to  the  State  of  New  York  for 
$73,000.  It  was  in  turn  committed  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New  York,  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and,  finally,  to  Columbia  College,  which 
latter  body  by  an  arrangement  with  the  State 
Legislature  in  1816,  annexed  the  garden,  which 
by  that  time  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
Dr.  Hosack's  memory  is  preserved  in  the  genus 
Hosackia,  which  includes  some  16  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Leguminosas  family. 
His  Hortus  Elginensis,  printed '  in  1807,  gives 
the  names  of  2,000  species  which  his  botanical 
garden  contained.  It  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  state  that  two  of  the  doctor's  former 
students  became  celebrated  in  the  scientific 
world,  namely,  Dr.  Torrey  and  Professor  Asa 
Gray. 

David  Douglas. — Though  not  resident  in  the 
United  States,  reference  to  the  work  of  that  ill- 
fated,  intrepid  plant  discoverer,  David  Douglas, 
for  American  horticulture,  should  not  be 
omitted.  He  explored  California,  Oregon,  and 
British  Columbia  in  1823  and  1829.  He  found 
and  described  some  of  the  wild  bulb  gardens  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1827-1833,  and  sent  bulbs 
of  many  species  to  England.  He  was  a  native 
of  Scone,  Perthshire,  and  perished  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  age  of  34,  by  falling 
into  a  pit  made  for  the  capture  of  wild  animals. 

Thomas  Hogg. — Among  early  American  horti- 
culturists after  Thorburn,  probably  no  man  was 
better  known  than  Thomas  Hogg,  senr.  He  was 
born  at  Polwarth,  Berwickshire,  on  February  20, 
1778.  He  was  first  apprenticed  as  a  printer  on 
the  Liverpool  Mercury.  Going  to  Edinburgh, 
his  taste  for  horticulture  induced  him  to 'enter 
Dickson's  nurseries  at  Hawick.  Thence  he 
went  to  London,  engaging  with  Lee  &  Kennedy, 
of  Hammersmith,  subsequently  taking  charge 
of  the  famous  gardens  of  William  Kent,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  foremost  horti- 
culturists of  the  day.  His  health  becoming  im- 
paired, he  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  take 
a  sea  voyage.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1821 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  Canada,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Dr.  Hosack  to  stay  in  New 
York.  Here  he  began  business  in  1822.  The 
country  being  then  young,  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  plants  he  cultivated  ; 
the  taste  of  the  people  had  not  yet  been  edu- 
cated. A  story  is  told  of  how  Yankee  enterprise 
came  to  Mr.  Hogg's  assistance  on  one  occasion. 
He  had  a  large  batch  of  Pelargoniums  which 
were  then  just  being  raised  from  the  native 
species  into  the  beautiful  varieties  we  now  have. 
These  he  could  not  sell  in  the  ordinary  way, 
so  an  editor  friend  of  his  suggested  to  him  to 
of  the  plants  at  auction.  Mr.  Hogg 
saw  the  auctioneer,  who  was  to  conduct  a  sale 


of  dry  goods  shortly,  and  that  individual  was 
agreeable  to  the  plan  being  tried.  So  he  an- 
nounced in  the  catalogue  that  there  would  be 
"  auctioned  off  Pelargoniums — a  new  and  beau- 
tiful article."  The  plants  were  kept  from  sight 
in  an  upper  floor  of  the  auctioneer's  store,  and 
when  all  the  dry  goods  had  been  sold,  the  public 
were  invited  upstairs.  Thither  they  flocked,  ex- 
pecting to  see  what  they  thought  an  entirely  new 
article  in  women's  wear,  only  to  find  a  grand 
array  of  Pelargoniums.  They  accepted  the 
situation,  overlooked  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  them,  and  bought  up  all  the  plants, 
Hogg  realising  double  what  he  would  have  sold 
them  for  through  the  usual  channels  of  trade. 
When  Don  and  Douglas  were  sent  out  to  this 
country  to  collect  American  plants,  they  were 
recommended  to  the  charge  of  Thomas  Hogg. 
Among  the  plants  which  he  was  the  means  of 
introducing  into  England  from  the  United  States 
was  the  Rhododendron  arboreum  [?].  He  intro- 
duced into  America  the  Primula  sinensis  and 
Wistaria  sinensis.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  to  cultivate  successfully  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum  and  Nymphaea  ccerulea.  He  was  a  success- 
ful grower  of  New  Holland  plants,  and  had  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  of  Cactaceae  in 
America.  The  late  Thomas  Hogg,  junr.,  his 
son,  also  was  a  noted  horticulturist  and  Oriental 
traveller,  introducing  many  Japanese  plants  into 
this  country,  among  them  the  Hydrangea  which 
bears  his  name. 

Robert  Buist. — Robert  Buist,  a  florist,  seeds- 
man, and  author,  was  born  at  Cupar,  Fife, 
November  14,  1805,  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
July  13,  1860.  He  received  his  early  training 
at  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  and  came 
to  America  in  1828.  After  working  for  two 
years  as  a  gardener,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Hibbert,  whose  florist-establishment  was 
one  of  the  first  notable  ones  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Buist  became  a  noted  grower  of  Roses.  He 
also  greatly  improved  the  Verbena.  He  intro- 
duced Poinsettia  pulcherrima  into  the  trade,  and 
his  sale  of  the  double  form  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  transaction  of  the  kind  accomplished 
by  ocean  telegraph.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  horticulture,  among  them  the 
American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  the  Rose 
Manual,  and  the  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  all 
of  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  sale  for  many 
years.  The  seed  business  he  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia still' bears  his  name. 

John  Sherwood. — Another  Scotsman  who 
added  his  quota  of  new  plants  was  John  Sher- 
wood, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  grower  of  Roses 
and  Camellias.  He  originated  Sherwood's  Musk 
Cluster,  a  popular  Noisette  Rose,  and  Camellias 
Sherwoodii  and  Mrs.  Cope.  He  died  in  1883  in 
his  77th  year.  The  late  Professor  Thomas 
Meehan  said  of  him  :  "  To  have  an  hour  with 
Sherwood  was  always  regarded  as  better  than 
medicine,  and  possibly  few  have  ever  passed 
from  gardening  circles  in  Philadelphia  more 
sincerely  esteemed."  Mr.  Sherwood  was  one  of 
the  oldest  supporters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Peter  Mackenzie,  a  noted  Scotsman,  resident 
in  Philadelphia,  was  at  one  time  gardener  to 
Henry  Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  where  in  1836  he 
successfully  grew  the  Poinsettia.  He  entered 
the  commercial  florist  business  about  1842,  and 
became  well  known  as  an  importer  of  new  and 
rare  plants.  He  conducted  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, shipping  south  before  the  Civil  War  such 
plants  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphnes,  Olea 
fragrans,  Gardenias,  and  other  hard-wooded 
stock  adapted  to  the  southern  climate.  He 
raised  the  famous  Camellia  Jenny  Lind,  which 
was  sold  to  a  London  purchaser  for  200  guineas. 

Contemporary  with  Mackenzie  as  another 
noted  Philadelphia  plantsman  was  Andrew 
Dryburgh,  who  made  a  fortune  growing 
Camellia  japonica  for  its  flowers,  which  at  that 
time  (1842)  were  in  great  demand.  He  had  the 
finest  and  largest  collection  of  specimen  plants 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  has  never 
been  equalled  as  a  cultivator  of  Camellias  any- 
where. 

David  Ferguson,  who  died  suddenly  in  188!, 
■  was  best  known  as  an  importer  and  grower  of 
new  and  rare  plants.  He  established  the  Laurel 
Hill  Nurseries  about  1842,  and  introduced  many 
novelties  from  all  sources  in  this  country.  His 
great  specialitv  was  Acacia  pubescens,  the  pro- 
pagation of  which  he  understood  thoroughly, 
distributing    many    thousands.       It    is    still    in 


demand   as  a   decorative  plant,   but  cannot  be 
procured  in  quantity. 

James  Ritchie,  a  worthy  Scot,  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Ritchie  &  Dick,  who  excelled  in  growing 
Camellias,  Roses,  and  Azaleas.  He  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  on  steam-heating  of  green- 
houses, which  commanded  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  much  of  the  wonderful  progress  in  that 
department  of  greenhouse  accessories  is  the 
result  of  the  interest  his  papers  created.  Mr. 
Ritchie,,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and 
who  served  with  Professor  Thpmas  Meehan  for 
six  years  in  the  City  Council  Chamber  of  Phila- 
delphia, died  from  suffocation  from  coal  gas, 
March  11,  1885,  in  his  77th  year. 

Isaac  Buchanan  (1808-1893)  was  a  native  of 
Cardross,  Perthshire,  and  at  one  time  a  leader 
in  horticulture  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  training  as  a 
gardener  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  famous 
seat,  Buchanan  House.  Later  he  was  gardener 
at  Cramond .  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
Caprington  Castle,  near  Kilmarnock,  and  subse- 
quently worked  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Gardens  under  the  late  Wm.  McNab  ;  also  at 
Chiswick.  He  came  to  America  in  1836,  first 
securing  employment  with  his  countryman, 
Robert  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  ultimately 
managing  on  his  own  account  a  store  in  New 
York  City  and  a  growing  establishment  at 
Astoria,  Long  Island.  Buchanan  in  his  younger 
days  was  an  Orchid  collector,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  only  successful  grower  of  Orchids 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  grow  Gladiolus  in  this  country,  and  consider- 
ably improved  that  flower  by  cross-fertilisation. 
He  raised  Hyacinths  on  the  low,  marshy  ground 
in  Astoria,  propagating  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  adopted  by  the  Dutch  growers. 
He  also  improved  the  Petunia.  The  common, 
coarse-growing,  white-flowered  Brazilian  species 
hid  been  cultivated  for  several  years  previous 
to  1830,  when  the  more  delicate  P.  violacea  was 
introduced  from  Argentina.  Isaac  Buchanan 
hybridised  these  two  species  and  produced 
mottled  and  striped  seedlings,  the  foundation  of 
the  magnificent  varieties  now  so  widely  grown. 

John  Spalding,  a  native  of  Woodside,  Perth- 
shire, came  to  this  country  as  a  private  gar- 
dener, and  later  entered  the  florist  business,  in 
which  he  became  successful,  conducting  an  , 
establishment  at  New  London,  Coun.,  from 
which  more  than  one  of  our  present  day  promi- 
nent commercial  florists  have  graduated.  Mr. 
Spalding's  ancestors  received  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Ashantilly,  Perthshire,  from  Robert  the 
Bruce,  for  services  rendered  that  monarch.  Be- 
fore coming  to  America  Mr.  Spalding  served 
with  his  father,  a  famous  Scotch  gardener  in  hi^ 
day;  also  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Dublin. 
Ireland,  and  on  several  estates  in  England.  His 
mind  was  a  literal  store-house  of  history,  poetry,  . 
botany,  geology,  and  entomology.  He  died  in 
F'ebruary,  1905,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years. 

John  Dick  (1815-1903)  was  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  a  growing  establishment  at 
Philadelphia,  excelling  in  the  cultivation  of 
Camellias  and  hardy  Roses. 

John  Nisbet  (1816-1886),  a  native  of  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  achieved  success  as  a  land- 
scape gardener,  laying  out  several  estates  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  For  14  years 
most  of  his  spare  time  was  given  freely  as  a 
moral  instructor  in  the  State  prison. 

Robert  Reid,  who  started  what  was  probably 
the  first  retail  flower  store  proper  in  New  York 
City,  was  a  native  of  Langhclm,  Dumfriesshire. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
Donald  Beaton,  George  Glenny,  and  other  emi- 
nent horticulturists  of  the  time,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Gardeners'  Chroi, 
He  died  in  1863. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW     INVENTIONS. 


A  RUBBER  BUTTON-HOLE  HOLDER. 
Rubber  is  now  used  for  very  many  purposes,  and  one  of 
the  latent  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  is  for  the  making  of 
tittle  holders  in  which  the  stalks  of  flowers  used  for  button- 
holes are  sometimes  inserted  in  a  little  water,  and  hidden 
beneath  the  lappel  of  the  coat.  These  rubber  holders  are 
pliable  and  secure  when  in  the  coat,  and  the  stem  of  the 
flower  is  clasped  securely  by  the  rubber  cup,  which  in  a  great 
measure  prevents  the  water  from  escaping.  The  patentee  IS 
Mr.  W.  J.  Titley,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 

MESSRS.  W.  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 
Originally  established  at  Highgate,  now 
hemmed  in  by  houses  on  almost  all  sides,  the 
firm  has  in  its  possession  two  branch  nurseries 
at  Barnet,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
recently.  In  the  one  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
this  small  town  are  the  dwellings  of  the  manager, 
the  offires  and  seedshop,  and  a  number  of  old 
and  new  glasshouses  for  the  cultivation  of  plants 
in  pots,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  land  which 
is  under  trees  and  shrubs,  climbing  plants, 
including  many  Roses  of  the  Rambler  class,  as 
likewise  Marechal  Niel,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Wichuraiana,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
;ind  others,  all  rather  remarkable  for  the  exuberance 
and  ripe  condition  of  their  shoots.  These  Roses 
were  under  cultivation  in  large  pots,  and  standing 
out-of-doors,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to 
winter  quarters.  The  stock  of  climbing  varieties 
is  a  particularly  large  one.  Polyantha  Roses  in 
red,  pink  and  white,  were  abundant,  and  I  may 
mention  such  dwarf  varieties  as  Mrs.  Cutbush, 
free  flowering  and  pink-coloured,  the  tint  being 
\er)  near  to  that  of  Dorothy  Perkins;  La 
Paquerette,  white,  and  Hiawatha,  a  single-flowered, 
beautiful  Rose.  Tea  Roses  growing  in  pots  were 
gone  or  going  fast  out  of  bloom,  and  the  varieties 
are  choice  and  manv.  The  variety  G.  Nabonnand 
was  still  in  fine  flowering  condition. 

In  the  houses  there  were  observed  capita' 
plants  of  Heath,  just  such  as  find  a  ready  sale  for 
placing  in  vases  and  jardinieres,  namely  Erica 
hyemalis,  E.  persoluta  alba,  E.  Cavendishi,  and 
E.  ventricosa.  Two  long  houses  were  filled  with 
Tea  Roses  in  pots,  and  Chrysanthemums  for 
affording  cut  blooms  chiefly. 

In  an  old  glasshouse,  used  as  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  stove,  many  plants  of  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Stephanotis  grandiflora,  Manettia  bicolor,  Cle- 
rodendron  Thompsoni  and  Bouvardias  were 
noted.  Another  glasshouse  contained  Cyclamens 
— such  varieties  as  grandiflora  alba,  Crimson 
King,  Mount  Blanc,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
plants  of  Aralia  gracillima,  in  this  house,  arrested 
attention  by  reason  of  their  healthy  appearance 
and  symmetry,  and  the  now  rare  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major  was  observed  in  a  few  examples,  in 
better  condition  than  it  is  usually  found  in  London 
nurseries.  Plunged  in  the  soil,  in  pots,  were 
numbers  of  Honeysuckles,  Clematis,  Vitis  pur- 
purea. V.  Coignetiae,  Ceanothus,  and  various 
plants  for  forcing. 

In  the  open  ground  I  remarked  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha  with  fine  healthy  growth.  Actinidiapoly- 
gama,  A.  arguta,  a  plant  having  beautiful  yellow 
foliage  at  this  season,  Ampelopsis  heterophylla, 
A.  dissecta,  A.  Engelmanni,  Rhus  radicans,  Ake- 
biaquinata,  Bignonia  radicans,  Clematis  flammula, 
C.  montanaand  Calycanthus  floridus,  which  lasthas 
produced  its  deliciously  fragrant  blooms  in  abund- 
ance this  year.  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum  has 
been  equally  floriferous,  and  its  seeds  have  ripened. 
Pyrus  japonica  and  P.  j.  Candida  have  also 
flowered  freely.  There  were  noted  numerous 
specimen  Conifers  in  variety,  likewise  nice  sym- 
metrically-shaped green  and  variegated  leafed 
Hollies. 

The  Wood  Street  nursery  at  Barnet,  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  other,  contains 
quarters  for  fruit  trees,  clean,  vigorous  specimens, 
many  Hollies  of  a  large  size  in  fine  condition  for 
planting,  some  good  specimen  Conifers  of  plant- 
ing size,  such  as  Abies  Pinsapo.  Thuias  of  several 
species,  Cedrusatlantica,  and  general  nursery  stock, 
(including  Clerodendron  trichotomum).  Cytisus 
purpureus  australis,  Rhus  Osbecki,  whose  bold 
compound  leaves  are  most  attractive  at  this  season, 
and  Buddleias  in  variety.  To  judge  from  the 
exposed  site  of  the  Wood  Street  nursery,  on  a 
steep  slope  of  rather  heavy  soil,  I  should  think 
that  plants  taken  out  of  it  and  planted  in  exposed 
gardens,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
under  good  treatment.     F.   M. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


CEROPEGIA  HYBRIDA, 

N.  E.  Brown  (a  new  natural  hybrid),  and 

C.  SIMILIS,  N.  E.  Brown  (n.  sp.). 
The  Asclepiads,  in  their  remarkable  stru 
ture,  stand  apart  from  all  other  Dicotyledonous 
orders  in  the  same  manner  that  Orchids  do 
among  Monocotyledons  ;  in  both  the  pollen  is 
agglutinated  into  waxy  masses,  and  in  both 
there  is  a  complicated  provision  for  the  removal 
of  the  pollen-masses  by  insects  in  a  way  that 
no  other  plants  possess,  but  of  the  two  orders 
the  Asclepiads  are  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plicated, and  whilst  there  are  a  few  Orchids 
that  are  or  may  be  fertilised  without  the  aid 
of  insects,  there  is  no  Asclepiad  known  to  me 
that  can  possibly  be  naturally  fertilised  by  any 


"  The  case  with  the  Cecopegia  you  wrote  me 
about  is  very  curious.  I  grow  here  Ceropegia 
Sandersonii,  Decne,  figured  in  the  Bot, 
Magazine,  tab.  5792,  fig.  145,  and  I  intende  l  I 
send  you  seeds  of  that  species.  I  collected  the 
seedpod  myself,  so  I  am  quite  sure  it  came  from 
the  right  plant.  A  part  of  the  seeds  I  sent  to 
you,  and  another  part  I  sowed  myself.  The 
plants  I  raised  are  also  quite  distinct  from  the 
mother  plant,  and  I  expect  they  will  be  the 
same  as  yours.  At  the  same  time  with  C. 
Sandersonii  flowered  C.  Thwaitesii  (not  the 
true  plant,  but  C.  similis  described  below, 
X.  E.  B.l,  and  because  the  flowers  of  my  seed- 
lings are  something  like  those  of  this  species, 
but  much  larger,  I  presume  they  art-  hybrids  of 
C.  Thwaitesii  s  and  C.  Sandersonii  1  .  The 
mother  plant  must  have  been  fructified  bv  in 
sects,  for  no  artificial  fructification  was  done. 
I  send  you  some  flowers  of  it,  and  also  of  C. 
Thwaitesii,''   fig.   14G. 


FlG.    I45. — CEROPEGIA    SANDERSONII,    ONE    OF    THE    PARENTS    OF    C.    HYBRIDA     X. 


other  than  insect  agency.  As  it  is  therefore  an 
order  entirely  dependent  upon  insects  for  per- 
petuation by  seed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
natural  hybrids  should  occur  in  it,  as  among 
Orchids.  In  the  course  of  many  years'  study 
of  Asclepiads,  during  which  I  have  dissected 
and  examined  several  thousand  flowers,  the 
conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me  that  a  large 
percentage  of  species  and  some  genera  have 
almost  certainly  originated  as  natural  hybrids, 
but  the  Ceropegia  here  described  is  the  first 
instance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  where 
the  hybrid  origin  can  be  considered  proven. 
( '.  hybrida  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  by 
Mr.  W.  Ledger,  of  Wimbledon,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  species  of  this 
curious  genus.  Mr.  Ledger  informs  me  that  he 
raised  the  plant  from  seeds  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
E.  Th.  Witte,  the  Inspector  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Leiden,  who,  in  reply  to  questions 
asked  by  Mr.  Ledger  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
plant,   writes   as  follows  : — 


I  do  not  know  if  Ceropegias  can  be  success- 
fully hybridised  artificially,  but  it  would  at 
least  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation  ;  in- 
deed, the  artificial  fertilisation  of  Orchids 
is  as  child's  play  compared  to  the  artificial 
fertilisation  of  any  Asclepiad,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case  there  cannot  be  any  suspicion  that  the 
hybrid  was  so  produced.  The  mother  parent, 
C.  Sandersonii,  is  represented  by  Fig.  ]4.r>, 
and  is  also  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  5792.  It  is  well  known  to  lovers  ot  succu- 
lent plant,  and  always  attracts  attention  by 
reason  of  the  remarkable  form  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  pleasing  pale  green,  spotted  with 
darker  green.  The  male  parent  (which  proves 
not  to  be  C.  Thwaitesii)  is  represented  by  Fig. 
147,  which  I  have  drawn  from  specimens  sent 
by  Mr.  Witte,  and  the  hybrid  by  Fig.  148,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  stem  and 
corona  it  more  nearly  resembles  C.  Sander- 
sonii, the  leaves  being  much  smaller  than  those 
of   either    pajent,    whilst    the    flower,    although 
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much  larger,  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  male 
parent  than  to  C.  Sandersonii ;  this  I  have 
drawn  from  a  flower  sent  by  Mr.  Witte,  and  a 
plant    communicated   to    Kew   by    Mr.    Ledger. 


C-Chrorw 
Fig.  146. — cekopegia  thwaitesii. 


The  female  parent  (C.  Sandersonii)  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  whilst  the  male  parent  (C. 
similis),  judging  from  its  relationship  to  C. 
Thwaitesii,  is  probably  from  tropical  Asia,  u 
difference  of  origin  that  adds  interest  to  the 
parentage  of  the  hybrid.  The  following  are 
descriptions  of  the  male  parent  and  the  hybrid. 

Cekopegia  similis,  N.   E.   Brown  (n.  sp.),* 
Fig.  147. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  at  Kcw,  at  Leiden, 
arid  by  Mr.  Ledger,  and  probably  elsewhere  as 
C.  Thwaitesii  ;  but  it  differs  from  that  species 
in  the  much  shorter  corolla-lobes,  which  are 
white  or  pale  greenish  at  the  basal  part  instead 
of  yellow,  and  by  the  presence  of  cilia  upon 
them  ;  also  in  the  segments  of  the  outer  corona 
being  equally  spaced  instead  of  being  arranged 
in  contiguous  pairs  as  they  are  in  the  true  C. 
Thwaitesii,  of  which  a  copy  of  the  original  figure 
of  the  flower  is  here  given  (Fig.  146)  for  com- 
parison. As  stated  above,  C.  similis  is  the 
male  parent  of  C.  hybrida,  and  the  following 
description  is  made  from  the  specimens  sent 
by  Mr.  Witte. 

Stem  twining,  rather  slender,  glabrous  ;  leaves 
thin  in  texture,  with  a  petiole  J  inch  to  f  inch 
long,  and  a  blade  1  inch  to  2  inches  long  by 
\  inch  to  1  inch  broad,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, more  or  less  acuminate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  when  young 
bronzy-green,  becoming  rich  deep  green,  with 
a  velvety  sheen,  sometimes  changing  to  red 
when  old.  Peduncles  lateral  at  the  nodes,  up 
to  about  \  inch  long,  glabrous,  bearing  two  to 
five  flowers,  which  open  in  succession.  Pedic  els 
5  to  7  lin.  long,  glabrous.  Sepals,  2  lin.  long, 
\  lin.  broad,  lanceolate-subulate,  glabrous. 
Corolla  (not  following  the  curve),  \\  inch  long; 
tube  curved  above  the  ovoid-inflated  basal  part, 
funnel-shaped  at  the  mouth,  glabrous  outside, 
pale  green  on  the  inflated  base,  greyish-green, 
shading  into  whitish  above,  and  at  the  funnei- 
shaped  part  spotted  with  purple-brown;  inside 

•  Ccropegia  similis,  N.E.Br.  ;  ad  C.  Thwaitesii  arete 
iflinis,  caule  foliis  floribusque  persimilis ;  sed  floribus 
minoribus,  corolla?  lobis  brevioribus  et  ciliatis,  corona? 
dentibus  a^quidistantibus  differt, 


glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  a  ring  of  fine 
white  curly  hairs  at  the  top  of  the  inflated  part, 
which  is  light  green  lined  and  dotted  with  dark 
purple-brown ;  the  middle  part  is  blackish- 
purple,  shading  above  into  whitish  or  pale 
greenish,  dusted  and  veined  with  purple  ;  lobes 
3^  to  4J  lin.  long,  erect,  with  connate  tips, 
closely  replicate  and  1*  lin.  broad  at  the  base; 
viewed  sideways,  ovate  when  spread  out,  white 
or  pale  greenish  at  the  basal  half,  very  dark  or 
dull  green  on  the  apical  part,  with  a  narrow 
blackish  or  dark  purple-brown  band  separating 
the  two  colours,  fringed  on  the  margins  with 
long,  jointed,  purple  hairs.  Outer  corona 
divided  into  10  equidistant  subulate  teeth  §  lin. 
long,  yellow,  edged  with  purple,  and  entirely 
yellow  on  the  basal  united  part,  sparsely  ciliate. 
Inner  coronal-lobes  about  1  lin.  long,  conni- 
vent-erect,  blackish-purple  at  the  basal  part, 
yellowish  or  buff-tinted  above.  Native  country 
unknown.  As  shown  by  my  drawings,  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  vary  somewhat  in  form,  both 
flowers  of  Fig.  147  being  from  the  same  plant. 

Cekopegia  hybrida,  N.  F.  Brown  (new  hybrid), 
Fig.  148. 
A  new  hybrid,  as  detailed  above,  from  C. 
Sandersonii,  fertilised  by  C.  similis.  Stems 
fleshy,  2  to  2!  lin.  thick,  glabrous.  Leaves 
very  small,  2  to  4  lin.  long,  1J  to  2\  lin.  broad, 
thick  and  fleshy,  ovate,  acuminate,  glabrous, 
green.  Corolla  curved  and  not  following  the 
curve  2J  inches  long  ;  tube  inflated,  oblong  at 
the  base,  narrowed  and  cylindric  above,  broadly 
funnel-shaped  and  9  to  10  lin.  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth,  outside  glabrous,  green  at  the  base, 
light  olive-green  above,  and  the  funnel-shaped 
part  white,  marked  with  five  broad,  dull  green 
stripes,  alternating  with  five  series  of  connected 
purple-brown    sp  t  .  :    inside    with    a   pubescent 


c;<M"dchron — . 


Fig.  147. — ceropcgia  similis,  a  new  species. 

A,  portion  of  the  stem  with  leaves  and  flowers; 

B,  detached  flower. 


band  at  the  base  and  one  above  the  inflated 
part,  the  narrow  part  glabrous,  and  the  funnel- 
shaped  part  and  basal  half  of  the  lobes  pubes- 
cent ;  the  very  base  is  creamy,   the  rest   of  the 


inflated  part  is  dull  green,  above  which  it  is 
light  purple  shading  upwards  into  pale  greenish- 
white,  with  the  outside  markings  showing 
through  ;  lobes  §  inch  long,   erect,   cohering  at 


Fig.  148. — CEROPEGIA  hybrida   x. 

A,  portion  of  the  stem  of  a   young  plant;    B,  flowc 
C,  corona  enlarged. 


iln  tips,  closely  replicate,  J  inch  broad  viewed 
sideways,  somewhat  spatulate-obovate  and 
emarginate  at  the  apex  when  spread  out, 
glabrous  and  dull  green,  spotted  with  darker 
green  or  brownish  on  the  back,  the  inner  face 
pubescent  and  pale  greenish-white  on  the  basal 
half,  the  upper  half  being  glabrous  and  rich 
purple-black,  with  a  velvety  sheen,  the  margins 
are  thinly  ciliate  with  light  purple  hairs,  i  min 
corona  3  lin.  long,  cup-shaped,  with  five 
obscure,  minutely  bifid  lobes,  pale  yellowish 
margined  with  dark  purple-brown ;  inner 
coronal-lobes  J.|  lin.  long,  connivent-erect,  with 
re-curved  tips,  pale  yellow,  with  the  basal  part 
dark  purple-brown  and  dorsally  connected  to 
the  outer  corona.     A'.   E.   Brown. 


COLONIAL    NOTE. 


FRUIT-GROWING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  a  lady  from  her  brother,  who  is  in 
business  in  British  Columbia  : — "  Thank  you  for 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  just  received.  The  article 
hi  fruit-growing  in  Canada  by  Mr.  Miller  is 
very  good.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Miller  has  never 
visited  the  south-east  of  British  Columbia — that 
is,  this  district  and  Kootenay  generally.  I  don't 
know  Mr.  St.  Barbe,  of  Nelson,  but  what  he  says 
is  right — only  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  you 
read  the  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  again, 
you  will  remember  he  said  that  to  a  man  with  not 
less  than  £350  or  £400,  the  Kootenay  is  an  ideal 
place  for  settlement;  also  that  with  this  amount 
he  could  buy  20  acres  of  the  very  best  land  and 
build  himself  a  house  on  it.  I  should  think  so 
too.     Many  a  man  has  started  who  never  had  a 
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quarter  of  £350  a»  capital  ;  £330  is  $1,750,  which 
is  a  big  sum  out  here,  calculated  by  men  who 
work  for  their  living.  Another  thing,  good  land 
can  be  bought  for  far  less  an  amount  than  Mr. 
St.  13arbe  says — unless  he  means  land  which  has 
been  improved,  which  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion. Again,  10  acres  will  be  enough  to  yield  a 
good  living  to  one  man  and  his  family.  Twenty 
acres  is  all  right,  but,  as  the  writer  says,  better 
too  little  than  too  much.  One  thing  he  should 
have  mentioned  which  he  did  not,  is  that  all 
fruit  lands  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia  are 
covered  with  timber  and  brush  ;  such,  I  think,  is 
not  generally  known.  Some  have  valuable  tim- 
ber upon  them — trees  up  to  150  feet  in  height, 


THE    UPSALA    BOTANIC 

GARDENS. 

From  its  association  with  the  great  Linnaeus,  this 
garden  has  a  special  interest  for  all  connected  with 
horticulture  or  botany.  We  are  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  publishing  a  communication  from 
this  venerated  spot,  the  more  so  as  it  relates  to  a 
very  interesting  plant  originally  described  by  the 
great  naturalist  himself  : — 

•'In  the  Upsala  Botanic  Gardens  there  has 
flowered,  these  last  few  years,  a  rather  remarkable 
plant,  the  Pedicularis  sceptrum  Carolinum.  This 
plant  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens,  as  it  requires 
special  treatment.  I  think  your  readers  would  like 
to  see  a  photograph  of  it  (Fig.  149>      The  plant, 
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Fig.  149. — pedicularis  sceptrum  carolinum  growing  in  linn.eus'  garden. 


logs  of  which  are  worth  $5  to  $7  per  1,000  feet. 
What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  all  lands 
require  clearing.  The  cost  varies  from  about 
$30  to  ¥60  per  acre,  according  to  the  amount  and 
size  of  timber  thereon.  1  notice  there  are 
dozens  of  gardeners  advertising  for  situations  in 
this  issue  of  Gardeners'  Chronich  .  It  is  a  pity 
the  advantages  this  country  offers  cannot  be 
brought  to  their  notice,  for  they  are  just  the  men 
who  wi  iuld  do  well  out  here.  Eight  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  men  who  take  up  fruit-growing  here  do 
not  know  the  faintest  thing  about  it,  or,  at  the 
best,  are  merely  amateurs,  but  they  can  make  a 
do  of  it."  Frank  Lidgate,  Slocan  City,  British. 
i  olumii  i,  November  12,  1906. 


when  flowering,  is  about  2  feet  high,  and  its  erect 
habit  and  the  stately  mass  of  its  yellow  and 
purple-coloured  flowers  make  it  a  great  attraction 
in  our  out-door  collection  of  plants  from  swamps 
and  moist  situations.  In  the  place  prepared 
here  for  the  purpose  it  grows  vigorously  beside 
Pinguicula  vulgaris  and  alpina,  Parnassia  palus- 
tris,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  different  species  of 
Sphagnum,  Eriophorum  alpinum  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  Orchids,  Drosera  rotundifolia 
and  intermedia,  Vaccinium  and  Oxycoccos  species, 
Sedum,  and  others.  As  a  subscriber  and  an  inter- 
ested reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  I  hope  the 
photo  will  be  found  suitable  for  reproduction. 
Ivan  Ortcndahl,  Garden  Inspector." 


CATASETUM  LAMINATUM. 
A  fine  plant  of  this  singular  Mexican  species 
is  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  J.  Gnrney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Davis),  the  plant  having  two  spikes  of 
seven  and  nine  flowers  respectively.  The 
singular. feature  in  the  flower  is  the  ridge-like, 
-'ir.i,-  blade  nearly  half,  an  inch  high,  which 
extends  up  the  middle  of  the  labellum  and 
causes  insects  to  walk  round  the  narrow  path  at 
its  base  formed  by  the  upturned  margin  of  the 
lip  ;  tin'  1  imIii  of  the  rostellum  are  placed  ©vet 
the  -lining  t'  the  nectary,  and  to  reacti  it  the 
insect  must  cause  the  ejection  of  the  pollinia. 
The  petals  are  lanceolate,  '2  inches  long  and  j 
inch  wide,  the  petals  similar,  but  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  arranged  forward  over  the  column. 
The  sepals  are  greenish  white,  densely  spotted 
with  red,  and  the  petals  whitish,  with  fewer  and 
larger  spots.  The  labellum,  which  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide  and  2  inches  long,  has  an 
upturned  ciliate  margin,  a  raised  plate,  nearly 
half  an  inch  high,  and  uneven  at  the  top,  run- 
ning down  the  centre,  the  ridge  being  forked  at 
the  entrance  of  the  spur,  which  is  short,  obtuse, 
and  compressed.  The  lip  is  greenish  at  the 
margin,  the  blade  down  the  middle  being  ivory 
white  with  purple  spots.  It  is  a  rare  and  singu- 
lar species  of  considerable  beautv. 

(  YPRIPEDIUM   RECORD. 

The  Farl  of  Tankerville,  at  Chillingham 
I'astle,  has  succeeded  in  flowering  a  Cypripe- 
dium,  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Leeanum  Clinka- 
berryanum  and  C.  insigne  "  Harefield  Hall"  in 
eighteen  months  from  seeds.  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
head  gardener  at  Chillingham  Castle,  sends  the 
record:  "Sown  May,  1905;  flowered  Novem- 
ber, 1906,"  and  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  identity  of  the  fine  hybrid  just  flow- 
ered, as  but  few  were  sown  before  that  date,  and 
none  which  could  be  confounded  with  the  cross 
in  question.  Another  plant  of  the  same  batch  is 
about  to  flower,  and  it  will  probably  be  shown 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So.  iety. 
The  first  to  flower  would  have  been  shown  but 
for   the   bloom   sustaining   an   accident. 


THE    ALPINE    GARDEN. 

ANEMONE  APENNINA  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Now  that  planting  time  is  with  us,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  admirers  of  the 
Apennine  Windflower  to  the  double  variety  of 
Anemone  apennina,  for,  although  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  would  prefer  it  to  the  single  form,  it  has 
many  beauties,  apart  from  its  interest  botanically. 
It  originated  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Van 
Tubergen,  junr.,  at  Zwanenburgh,  Haarlem,  and 
was  distributed  by  the  raiser  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 
and  it  flowered  in  this  country  in  the  following 
spring.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  sent  me  flowers 
before  my  own  plant  came  into  bloom,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  it  was,  as  announced,  quite 
double.  The  sepals  are  narrow  and  of  a  pale  lilac- 
blue  shade.  One  feels  a  little  disappointed  that  this 
variety  has  not  the  fine  blue  colour  of  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  A.  apennina  ;  still,  the  probabilities 
of  securing  a  double  deep-blue  variety  of  this  flower 
are  quite  within  bounds.  Mr.  Van  Tubergen  in- 
forms me  thai  he  has  also  raised  a  very  pretty  double 
white  variety,  but  as  this  increases  very  slowly,  it  is 
not  yet  ready  for  distribution.  Still  another  variety 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Tubergen,  and  this  is  in 
point  of  colour  remarkably  fine.  It  is  A.  apennina 
purpurea,  a  name  which  scarcely  describes  the  in- 
tense purple  colour  of  the  blooms.  It  has  given  me 
even  more  pleasure  than  the  double  variety  :  its  bril- 
liant purple  flowers  were  exceedingly  fine  in  my  rock- 
garden  last  spring.  The  flowers  are  single,  and  they 
promise  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
varieties  of  A.  apennina,  which  is  a  plant  so 
variable  in  colouring  that  one  is  confident  careful 
selection  would  soon  give  us  many  more  beautiful 
varieties.     S.Arnott   Sunnymead,  Dumfries. 
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A   GLIMPSE   AT   THE    GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE   GARDEN. 

In  the  month  of  July  I  was  enabled  to  pay  a 
flying  visit  to  Canon  Ellacombe's  delightful 
garden  at  Bitton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire  ;  but 
the  time  at  my  disposal  was  unfortunately  too 
limited  to  allow  of  more  than  a  casual  glance  at 
the  treasures  it  contained.  The  following  notes, 
therefore,  do  not  profess  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  interesting  plants 
viewed  during  an  all  too  brief  tour  of  the 
grounds.  What  was  equally  remarkable  to  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  gardens  in  the 
south-west,  where,  in  the  genial  atmosphere, 
numbers  of  tender  subjects  flourish  to  perfection, 
was  the  wonderful  health  of  many  of  the  same 
plants  in  the  far  more  severe  climate  of  Bitton. 
During  Canon  Ellacombe's  and  his  father's  life- 
time love  and  care  have  been  increasingly 
lavished  on  the  vicarage  garden,  so  that,  at  the 
present,  it  contains  an  almost  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  noteworthy  plants.  Of  Roses 
there  is  a  very  full  list,  almost  every  known 
species  being  represented,  while  of  the  scarce, 
double-yellow,  Rosa  hemispherica,  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  strike  from  cuttings, 
there  is  a  fine  plant  against  a  wall.  A  large 
assortment  of  Hollies  is  to  be  found  in  the  gar- 
dens, a  prostrate  form  of  the  variegated  Holly 
being  19  yards  in  circumference  and  6  feet  in 
height  at  its  tallest  point.  Ilex  corr.uta  had 
formed  a  handsome  shrub,  and  I.  latispina 
minor  was  also  pointed  out.  The  Berberis  and 
Box  genera  were  largely  in  evidence,  and  of 
the  former  B.  angulosa,  B.  congestiflora,  B. 
Fortunei,  and  B.  umbellata  were  noted.  Cotone- 
asters  were  also  largely  cultivated,  C.  congesta, 
C.  depressa,  C.  Hooked,  and  C.  pannosa  being 
viewed  amongst  others;  and  of  Hydrangeas,  11 
platanifolia,  H.  quercifolia,  and  H.  vestita. 
Amongst  Elders  were  Sambucus  canadensis,  the 
variegated  and  the  cut-leaved  forms,  and  an  un- 
common shrub  was  the  nettle-leaved  Filbert. 
The  lawn  is  beautified  by  several  fine  trees, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a  noble  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  the  Maidenhair  tree,  Ginkgo  biloba, 
between  60  feet  and  70  feet  in  height ;  a  fine  Fern- 
leaved  Beech,  Catalpa  bignonoides,  Parrotia  per- 
sica,  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  35  feet  in  height, 
Juglans  rupestris,  with  very  handsome  foliage  ; 
Oreodaphne  californica,  25  feet  high,  and  many 
others.  Amongst  the  collection  of  noteworthy  sub- 
jects were  Abelia  floribunda,  Abutilon  vitifolium, 
which  succeeds  so  well  in  the  south-west,  in  per- 
fect health  here  as  at  Chepstow  [and  DoverJ  ;  the 
climbing  Adlumia  cirrosa,  with  Maidenhair-like 
foliage  and  rose-coloured  flowers ;  Amorpha 
canescens,  Artemisia  tridentata,  Azara  integri- 
folia,  the  rarely  seen  Campanula  punctata,  a 
supplementary  illustration  of  which  appeared  on 
August  26,  1905  ;  and  the  alpine  C.  Thomasim- 
ana,  Calycanthus  occidentalis,  growing  finely  ; 
Calceolaria  alba,  a  large  bush  of  the  rare  Cistus 
ladaniferus  maculatus,  6  feet  in  height,  for 
which  C.  cyprius  is  so  often  substituted,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  the  almost  unprocurable  white 
type.  Clematis  recta  in  a  bog  bed  was  unusually 
fine,  being  a  mass  of  flower  5  feet  in  height,  and 
as  much  through  ;  C.  coccinea,  C.  Durandi,  and 
C.  Sieboldi  were  also  doing  well  in  other  parts 
of  the  garden.  Clerodendron  trichotomum  was 
just  coming  into  flower,  and  the  Himalayan 
Plumed  Thistle,  Cnicus  Falconeri,  held  numbers 
of  inebriated  bees  in  its  expanded  blossoms.  Tri- 
cuspidaria  lanceolata,  better  known  as  Crino- 
dendron  Hookerianum,  was  very  healthy,  as, 
amongst  the  Crinums,  was  C.  Moorei  variega- 
tum,  while  the  same  was  to  be  said  of  the  New 
Zealand  Coprosma  acerosa.  Coriaria  terminalis 
was  bearing  its  bright  orange  berries  freely, 
and  Corydalis  glauca  its  pretty  pink  and  yel- 
low flowers,  while  Cydonia  sinensis  was  re- 
markable for  producing  fruits  the  size  of  a 
cricket  ball.  A  mass  of  Daphne  Blagayana, 
which  often  proves  a  difficult  plant  to  grow, 
was  5  feet  square  and  the  picture  of  health, 
while  D.  Cneorum  was  also  doing  well.  Deer- 
ingia   closioides   and    Decaisnea   Fargesii   were 


inspected,  as  were  the  pretty  pale  yellow  Dian- 
thus  Knappi  and  D.  superbus,  2  feet  6  inches 
in  height.  Discaria  longispina  was  a  curious 
shrub  from  New  Zealand.  A  bed  of  Erica  carnea 
was  a  mass  of  green  foliage.  This  is  always 
clipped  with  the  garden  shears  immediately  it 
goes  out  of  bloom,  a  treatment  that  evidently 
succeeds  to  perfection.  Erinacea  pungens,  with 
deep-blue  Pea-like  flowers,  is  seldom  met  with  ; 
the  pale  yellow  Erodium  chrysanthum  was  a 
pretty  sight ;  Escallonia  montevidensis  (flori- 
bunda) was  in  good  health,  as  was  Euonymus 
alatus,  valuable  for  its  autumnal  colouring. 
The  much-branched  Mexican  shrub,  Fallugia 
paradoxa,  bears  large  white  flowers.  Genistas 
were  represented  by  a  mass  of  G.  sagittalis  8 
feet  across,  G.  horrida,  G.  hispanica,  16  yards 
round,  and  others  ;  Gentiana  septemfida,  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  the  genus,  was  in  full  flower, 
and  the  rare  Gleditschia  caspica  was  doing 
well.  Helianthemum  ocymoides,  Hypericum 
aureum,  and  H.  fragile  were  noted.  Jamesia 
americana,  a  pretty  white-flowered  shrub  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  rarely  seen,  was  pointed 
out ;  Linaria  dalmatica,  5  feet  in  height,  was 
bright  with  its  yellow  blossoms ;  and  the  Osago 
Orange,  Madura  aurantiaca,  was  evidently- 
happy.  The  pretty  salmon-pink  flowered  Mal- 
vastrum  lateritium  was  in  full  bloom,  and  at- 
tention was  directed  to  two  rarely  seen  plants, 
Melianthus  minor  and  Muhlenbeckia  axillaris, 
Nandina  domestica  was  flowering  as  freely  as  it 
does  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Mexican  Nescea  salici- 
folia,  Nierembergia  filicaulis  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia  from  the 
Pacific  Islands  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  surroundings.  There  was  a  large  plant  of 
the  new  Paeonia  lutea  ;  the  pretty  Perowskia  atri- 
plicifolia,  5  feet  in  height,  was  bearing  its  long 
lavender  flower-sprays  ;  Pentstemon  campanu- 
latum,  both  in  scarlet  and  white  varieties,  was 
very  effective ;  the  creeping  North  American 
Pachysandra  procumbens  was  examined,  as  was 
Phormium  Hookeri,  which  flowers  well  in  these 
gardens.  Pittosporum  eugenoides  appeared  as 
contented  as  if  it  was  growing  in  Cornwall. 
Polygonum  capitatum  springs  up  annually  from 
self-sown  seed,  while  P.  cymosum,  P.  equiseti- 
folium,  a  great  rarity,  and  P.  molle  variegatum 
are  but  rarely  seen.  Pterocarya  caucasica,  one 
of  the  Walnut  tribe,  has  handsome  foliage ;  the 
creeping  Plum,  Prunus  prostrata,  evidenced  its 
peculiar  habit  of  growth,  and  a  very  fine  form 
of  Pyrus  Maulei  was  said  to  excel  in  the  rich 
colouring  of  its  fruit.  Rhus  cotinoides,  splendid 
in  its  autumnal  colouring,  as  is  the  neighbouring 
Euonymus  alatus,  R.  glabra  laciniata,  with  its 
beautifully-cut  foliage ;  Rubus  odoratus,  much 
superior  to  R.  spectabilis  :  R.  japonicus  tri- 
color ;  Rhapiolepis  ovata,  with  its  Hawthorn-lil<9 
flowers  ;  the  peerless  Californian  Poppy,  Rom- 
neya  Coulteri,  perfecting  the  first  cf  its  great 
crepe-like  blossoms ;  Salvia  Grahami ;  S.  in- 
volucrata,  the  new  Sophora  viciifolia ;  Dierama 
(Sparaxis)  pulcherrima,  with  its  arching  flower- 
wands,  were  seen  and  admired.  Anemone  sul- 
phurea  in  a  damp  spot  was  very  vigorous,  and 
the  variegated  form  of  Astrantia  major,  seldom 
met  with,  was  in  flower,  as  was  Verbena  tenora 
Maonetti ;  Veronica  Cookiana  and  V.  pimeloidei 
were  noticed,  as  were  Viburnum  Mariesi  and 
V.  Awafurki ;  Wyethia  mollis,  Yucca  fialamen- 
tosa  variegata;  and  the  curious  Zanthoxylum 
planispinum.  Interesting  as  was  the  collection 
of  plants  already  enumerated,  the  high  walls 
and  sheltered  borders  immediately  beneath  them 
held  an  even  choicer  selection  of  rare  and  ten- 
der subjects.  Here  Asparagus  verticillatus 
topped  the  wall  with  vigorous  growth ;  the 
North  American  Aristolochia  tomentosa,  rarely 
seen,  was  present,  and  Bignonia  capreolata  with 
B.  grandiflora  were  both  in  the  best  of  health. 
The  Australian  Bursaria  spinosa  was  holding 
masses  of  small  white  flowers  ;  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica was  displaying  its  single  white  blos- 
soms, and  the  rare  Csesalpinia  Gilliesi  was 
doing  well,  as  was  the  New  Zealand  Clianthus 
puniceus.      Here  I  met  with  Convolvulus  tugu- 


riorum,  a  New  Zealand  climber,  that  I  only 
know  in  one  other  garden,  .which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Truro,  where  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  25  feet  over  a  giant  Myrtle.  Fremontia 
californica  had  flowered  well,  and  Indigofera 
Dosua  was  10  feet  high  against  a  wall,  while 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  was  in  flower.  Marsdenia 
erecta  is  seldom  met  with,  but  was  a  pretty 
object,  covered  with  clusters  of  small  white 
blossoms.  Olearia  insignis,  the  queen  of  the 
New  Zealand  Daisy-bushes,  had  flowered,  but 
had  not  made  much  growth  since  my  visit  two 
years  previously.  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius 
had  evidently  bloomed  profusely,  and  against 
the  wall  the  Persimmon,  Diospyros  Kaki,  was 
fruiting  well.  Pentstemon  cordifolius  was  red 
with  flower,  and  Pistacia  atlantica,  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  was  flourishing;  while  Plagian- 
thus  Lyalli,  covering  a  large  space  of  wall,  was 
white  with  countless  clusters  of  blossoms  rather 
past  their  best.  The  Pomegranate,  Punica  grana- 
tum,  was  bearing  its  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  and 
Salvia  leucantha  was  in  bud.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  this  Salvia  doing  well  in  the  open  at  Bitton, 
as  it  is  a  tender  subject  from  Mexico,  and  is 
often  badly  cut  during  the  winter  in  the  south- 
west. Smilax  laurifolius,  rare  in  cultivation, 
was  in  good  condition,  and  Solanum  Torreyi, 
only  about  18  inches  high,  was  bearing  a  large 
flower-head  of  great,  violet-blue,  yellow-centred 
blossoms  very  similar  to  those  of  S.  Wendlandi. 
The  Australian  Bluebell  Creeper,  Sollya  hetoro- 
phylla,  was  in  flower,  and  the  blue-flowered 
South  African  Thunbergia  natalensis  was  noted, 
as  were  Trachelospermum  japonicum  and  the 
better-known  T.  jasminoides.  Veronica  Hul- 
keana,  the  most  lovely  of  the  New  Zealand 
shrubbery  species,  was  represented,  and  among 
the  many  Vines,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  V.  hetero- 
phylla  humulifolia  and  variegata  were  admired. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  paths  large  and  repre- 
sentative collections  of  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and 
other  low-growing  plants  added  much  to  the 
charm  charms  of  this  beautiful  and  most  in- 
teresting garden.     S.  W .  Fitzherbert. 


KEW  NOTES. 


STERNBERGIA  MACRANTHA. 
By  far  the  largest  of  the  autumn  flowering 
Sternbergias,  this  species  possesses  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  that  it  frequently  fails  to  flower 
after  the  first  year.  Seeing  that  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Asia  Minor  from  Smyrna  to 
Western  Persia,  and  south  to  Jerusalem,  one 
would  expect  it  to  be  found  growing  under 
different  conditions  in  various  localities,  there- 
fore at  some  times  bulbs  may  be  sent  us  from 
a  certain  district  and  flower  as  one  could  wish 
every  year.  Freshly-imported  bulbs  under  the 
name  of  S.  Clusii  from  Syria  are  flowering  well, 
while  a  few  flowers  have  been  produced  on 
bulbs  planted  against  a  south  wall,  and  whii  h 
have  been  there  for  several  years.  A  hot,  sunny 
position  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  for  flower- 
ing S.  macrantha,  as  bulbs  planted  in  a  rather 
shady  position  in  the  rock  garden  produce 
flowers  three  years  out  of  every  four. 

GENTIANA  SCABRA. 
Under  various  names,  including  G.  Buergeri 
and  G.  Fortunei,  this  plant  is  sometimes  seen 
in  gardens,  but  it  is  still  a  rare  plant,  and  sel- 
dom met  with  in  good  condition.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest  flowering  of  all  Gentians,  coming 
into  flower  during  the  month  of  November.  Be- 
longing to  the  group  which  includes  our  native 
G.  pneumonanthe,  it  is  of  more  robust  habit, 
with  broader  leaves  and  large  blue  flowers.  The 
throat  of  the  flower  is  spotted  with  greenish 
white,  and  these  spots  are  more  conspicuous  in 
some  forms  than  in  others,  often  spreading  into 
the  limb  of  the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  over 
60  years,  having  been  sent  by  Fortune  from 
Northern  China  in  the  year  1844.  It  is  usually 
found  growing  in  shady  places  on  low  hills,  and 
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is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaeim  as  I'..  For- 
tune*, t.  4776. 

ARTEMISIA  LACTIFLORA. 

This  late  flowering  Artemisia  formed  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  plants  this  autumn  in  the 
herbaceous  ground.  Of  bushy  habit,  growing 
between  5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  the  stems  are  well 
clothed  with  elegantly-cut,  dark-green  foliage. 
The  upper  half  is  composed  of  freely-branching 
panicles  of  slightly  fragrant  white  flowers,  giv- 
ing the  plant  a  light  and  graceful  appearance. 
A  mass  of  it  planted  near  the  water's  edge 
would  produce  a  charming  effect  in  autumn,  and 
such  a  position  would  suit  it  admirably.  It  is 
not  particular,  however,  as  to  soil  or  position, 
and  does  equally  well  in  a  somewhat  dry  border 
or  bed.  Like  many  others  of  the  same  genus, 
it  is  an  easy  plant  to  increase,  and  the  roots 
may  be  split  up  into  small  tufts,  each  of  which 
will  make  a  good  plant  the  following  season. 
Commencing  to  flower  in  September,  the  flowers 
last  in  good  condition  well  into  November. 
IV.    I. 


THE    FERNERY. 


AMERICAN    FERN   SPORTS 

With    regard    to     the     immense    number    of 
"sports"  discovered  in  the  British  Isles  among 
the  indigenous  wild  Ferns,   it  has   always  been 
my  opinion  that  the  number  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  half  a  century  a  body  of  sp<  •  ial- 
ists  have  made  a  hobby  of  hunting  for  varieties, 
and   not,    as   would    superficially    appear,    to   a 
greater   tendency   to    "sport"    in    this    country 
Thanks  partly  to  several  contributions  fi"in  ray 
pen   in    this   varietal   connection   to   the    "  lern 
Bulletin"  and  other  publications  in  the  United 
States,    I    have    been    favoured    with    numerous 
letters  anent  varietal  "finds,"  and  even  in  some 
cases    with    plants    and    spores     all     tending     to 
show  that   diligent   search   alone   is   needed   for 
the  discovery  of  such  productions.     The  marsh 
Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  Thelypteris),  for  instance, 
occurs   in   the  States   under   precisely   the   same 
boggy  and  local  conditions  as  in  this  country. 
I   have   hunted   for   this   species   myself   among 
the   Norfolk    Broads,   where   it   occurs    in   great 
abundance,  and  almost  unaccompanied  by  other 
species.     I  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing any  trace  of  variation,  and  it  still  remains 
without   the   record   of   any   "  sport "    at  all   on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.     In  the  States,  however, 
a  very  marked  and  good  polydactylous  form  was 
found  some  years  ago,  and  a  clump  of  rhizome 
was  sent  me  by  post.     Naturally,  I  watched  its 
development   in  the   spring  with  great  interest, 
but  the  first  fronds  which  appeared  were  those 
of  the  Sensitive  Fern,   Onoclea  -sensibilis,   and 
after    some    time    a    slenderer    frond    appeared, 
which  developed  into  a  quite  normal  one  of  the 
desired  species,   so  that  I  concluded   a  mistake 
had    been    made.       Subsequently,    however,    a 
number  of  typical  fronds  appeared,  and  grew  to 
a  great  length,  all  tasselled  well  at  all  terminals, 
while  no  other  normals  appeared.     Despite  its 
robustness    for    three    years,     all    fronds    were 
barren,  and  this  year  I  had  almost  given  up  the 
hope  of  a  sowing  with  its  selective  possibilities 
when  I  noticed  that  a  comparatively  small  frond 
on   a    small    division    separately    potted    in    the 
spring    appeared    somewhat    contracted    in    all 
parts,   and   on   close  examination   I   found   this 
was  due  to  an  abundant  fertility  from  base  to 
apex,   so  that  now  I  have  the  desired  material 
in   plentiful   measure.      Here,   then,   we   have  a 
distinct  acquisition  to  our  varietal  lists,  though 
not  of   home   production.     Polypodium   vulgara 
is  generally  distributed  in  the  States,  and  there 
have  already  been  recorded  varieties  either  like 
or  closely  akin  to  our  P.  v.  cambricum,  crista- 
tum,     marginatum,     deltoideum,     semilacerum, 
ramosum,  and  multifidum,  while  a  recent  find, 
P.  v.   Churchiae,  appears,  from  the  description, 
to  be   distinct   from   any   previous   ones,   being 
not    only    beautifully    crested,    but    having    the 
basal    pinna;    distinctly    stalked,   a   new   feature 
entirely.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.   B.   D.   Gilbert, 
of   Clayville,   N.Y.,   for  my   data,   and   hope   to 
receive   from  him   before  long  specimen   fronds 
of   the    above    forms    for   comparison    with    the 
British  ones.     The   "  incisum  "   form  of  Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes  has  been  recorded  as  found 
twice,   but   whether   the    "finds"    are    identical 
with  the   British  ones,   of  which   at  least   three 
distinct   forms    exist,    is    unknown    to    me.        It 


would  in  any  case  be  very  desirable  to  com- 
pare them.  Some  years  ago  a  lady  sent  me 
fronds  of  a  neatly  tasselled  Athyriuni  filix 
fcemina  (Lady  Fern)  she  had  found,  and  thi-, 
too,  was  a  thorough-bred,  though  the  tassels 
were  small.  Judging,  however,  by  American 
Fern  literature,  most  of  the  students  of  these 
interesting  plants  are  much  in  the  position  of 
our  Fern  students  of  half  a  century  ago,  in  s  i 
far  as  they  do  not  care  to  study  the  great 
capacity  of  the  plants  to  vary  widely  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  thus  often  discuss  and  even  illus- 
trate minor  deviations  such  as  have  long  since 
lost  all  interest  on  this  side.  Our  own  students 
of  the  epoch  named  had  little  reliable  literature 
to  guide  them  ;  the  material  was  only  then  ac- 
cumulating, but  the  student  of  to-day  has  an 
ample  supply  for  reference.  On  the  other 
it  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  area  of  the  States 
is  so  great  and  its  Fern  flora  has  so  recentlv 
been  taken  in  hand,  that  the  species  themselvi 
are  quite  possibly  not  exhausted  as  regards 
discovery,  and  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  that 
some  of  the  ruling  spirits  over  there  do  their 
utmost  to  discourage  varietal  research,  and  fol- 
low the  old  and  here  obsolete  line-  ol  argu 
ment,  that  such  "variations"  are  merely    '  mon- 

str  isities,"  and  therefore  devoid  <•!  interest',  and 
appear  to  consider  the  advocates  of  their  studv 
rather   as    '•cranks''    than    anything    else       The 

'crank,"  however,  on  the  other  hand,  not  in- 
frequently comes  across  assertions  in  Ins  special 
line,  which  his  wider  knowledge  indm  es  him  to 
impute  to  real  "cranks"  rather  than  imagined 
ones.  A  sneer,  for  instance,  at  en  !  irii  [i 
as  being  akin  t<,  twi  -headed  kittens  i  >r  six-legged 
rabbits  is  obviously  misplaced,  when  we  con- 
sider that   tin-    Fern   varieties,   apart  from  then 

■mate    symmetry,    reproduce    themselves    truly 
tin  "Ugh  these  spores,   while  the  tine  monstrosi- 
ties   in    question    are    mere    temporary    freaks 
happily   quite   incapable   of   transmitting    their 
deformities    to    posterity.      Furthers 
the  varietal     forms     haw     gained     scientifii      at 
tention,     it     has     been     I  mnd     thai     the     ten- 
dency to  vary   pervades   also   the    reproductive 
systems,   so  that  much  light  litis  been   thrown 
upon  the  life-cycle  and   its  capai  it}    I    I 
short  cuts  in  all  conceivable  ways,  instead 
following   the   roundabout   normal    routim        [I 
has    been    due    to    such    investigation    that    the 
curious  analogy  between  the  malignant  cells     I 
cancerous    gi  <\vths    in    man.    and    certain    ab- 
normal   forms    '>f    [the    nucleus    in    the]    repro- 
ductive  cells    in    Feins   was   discovered    \,\     Pi 
fes'sor    Farmer,    forming   quite   p — iblj    a    link- 
in   the  chain  of  knowledge  of  that  dii 
which  may  enable  it  to  be  suppressed  or  i 
In    short,    it    is    in     Nature's    vagaries    rathi 
than     in     her     orthodox     procedure     that     les. 
sons     are     to     be     learnt     regarding     the     un- 
derlying laws,  a  fact  which  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can Fern-loving   cousins  have  evidently  not  yet 
grasped.     Chas.   T.   Druery,   V.M.I!  .  lis 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEPENTHES. 

I  am  sending  you  four  pitchers  of  hybrid 
Nepenthes  raised  by  me  at  Remilly.  One, 
N.  "Pauli,"  has  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
from  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
France. 

The  plant  has  not  yet  been  pinched  to  make  it 
flower,  and  the  pitchers  are  still  increasing  in  size. 
This  is  the  case  with  another  variety  with  green 
pitchers  grown  on  the  same  hybrid,  N.  Tiveyi  x 
N.  mixta.  This  plant  yields,  as  you  see,  large  pit- 
chers, but  they  are  too  green  in  colour.  The  other 
two  pitchers  are  from  plants  raised  by  crossing  N. 
Tiveyi  X  N.  Morgana;.  The  plants  are  small  and 
the  pitchers  are  far  from  having  attained  their  full 
development  ;  one  of  them  resembles  that  of  N. 
Curtisii,  but  is  redder  in  colour.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  now  a  plant  of  N.  Curtisii  (ordinary  variety) 
in  bloom.  This  is  a  female,  and  I  have  another 
female  plant  in  bloom  of  N.  Curtisii  superba,  but 
this  shows  the  existence  of  a  female  N.  Curtisii, 
and  that  the  variety  superba  is  not  the  female 
plant  of  that  species.  I  have  seedlings  of  N. 
Curtisii  (ordinary  variety)  which  are  fairly  large 
already  ;  the  pollen  was  taken  from  N.  mixta. 

I  have,  with  much  trouble,  succeeded  in  raising 
some  50  seedlings  from  a  cross  between  N. 
sanguinea  X  N.  Northiana  pulchra,  but  the 
young    plants    are   very   tender,    and   grow   very 


slowly.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  some  30O 
seedling  plants,  very  sturdy  in  habit,  raised 
from  N.  Curtisii  superba  x  N.  Northiana 
pulchra,  and  hope  that  these  will  grow  into 
plants  superior  to  N.  mixta,  as  N.  Northiana 
pulchra  has  splendid  very  bright  red  pitchers, 
even  finer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  N. 
Northiana.  N  Curtisii  superba,  from  which  the 
seed  was  gathered,  has  also  large  and  well-coloured 
pitchers.  I  have  many  other  seeds  ripening,  but 
the  fine  male  varieties,  such  Burkei,  Rafflesiana 
insignis,  &c.,  have  not  flowered  this  year.  N. 
ventricosa  has  never  flowered  at  Remilly,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  a  male  or  a  female  plan  t 
R.  ]  any -De  doges.  Pans. 

TROPICAL   AND   OTHER    PLANTS 
'   '  Ba. — Early  in  the  coming  year  the  under- 
signed will   issue  the   first  decades  of  prepared 
herbarium  specimens  of  his  sets  of  the  economic 
plants  of  the  world. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  names  attached  to  cul- 
tivated plants  and  to  others  of  economic  impor- 
tance is  proverbial.  No  part  of  systematic  botany 
is  more  difficult  and  none  more  interesting 
and  important.  Current  names  for  garden  and 
greenhouse  plants  are  in  the  utmost  confusii  a. 
(.specially  is  this  true  of  plants  originally  from 
the  tropics,  many  of  which  produce  only  f< 
in  the  higher  latitudes.  There  has  been  a  most 
remarkable  dissemination  of  plants  worth; 
cultivation,  and  this  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  of  guar  numbers  of  these  plants  the 
botanical  identity  is  as  little  known  to  the  scien- 
tific   horticulturist  a-  to  the  grower. 

One  of  the  most  seri.ru,  obstacles  t->  a  uniform 
method  of  naming  <  ultivated  plants  is  the  entire 
lack  of  a  widely-distributed  standard  ;  I 
herbarium  specimens,  including  well-prepan  I 
examples  of  all  the  species  and  van;  tie-,  which 
should  be  deposited  in  all  the  centres  of  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  activity.  Under  a  uni- 
form series  of  numbers  these  could  be  readily 
referred  to  alike  by  botanists  and  horticulturists 
the  world  over.  The  opportuneness  of  this 
publication  and  its  \ital  importance  to  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  botany  do  not 
'I  able  of  exaggeration. 

Locally,  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable 
place  than  Cuba  for  the  undertaking  of  such  a 
work.  Here  both  temperate  region  and  tropical 
plants  may  be  grown,  and  the  extensive  intro- 
ductions of  hundreds  of  years  frfm  all  parts  ,  | 
tlu-  world,  besides  our  own  active  Acclimatiza- 
tion Garden,  will  furnish  much  valuable  ma- 
terial. Full  series  of  tropical  fruits,  timber 
trees,  vegetables,  |  ii  es,  i  rnamentals,  rubbers, 
Palms  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  medicinal  plants, 
will  furnish  items  of  great  interest — a  sort  of 
material  which  it  has  previously  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  Even  the  minor  varieties  will 
be  fully  represented,  and  accompanied  by  full 
notes  and  by  prints  or  tracings  of  fruits,  &c. 
Where  possible,  also,  such  wild  plants  as  indi- 
cate the  parentage  of  cultivated  forms  will  be 
included. 

We  already  have  promises  of  active  co-opera- 
tion from  a  number  of  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists, and  all  have  enthusiastically  commended 
the  proposal.  Some  of  the  best-known  systema- 
tists  in  some  of  the  oldest  gardens  of  the  world 
have  promised  their  active  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  this  series.  We  do  not  desire  to  sell  many  of 
the  sets — exchanges  only  are  generally  solicited. 
A  few  will  be  sold  to  cover  the  expens, 
issue,  but  any  persons  desiring  the  set  will  be 
able  to  obtain  it  by  contributing  material  in 
quantity  of  a  few  forms  for  the  issue.  Until 
further  notice,  the  preparation  of  sixty  good, 
complete,  well-pressed  specimens  of  each  of 
five  species  or  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  will 
ensure  the  delivery  of  one  century  of  the  pub- 
lished sets.  The  material  to  be  contributed  br- 
each person  co-operating  must  be  decided  upon 
by   previous   correspondence. 

The  undersigned  has  been  issuing  sets  of 
plants  for  the  past  10  years,  so  there  is  promise 
of  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  work- 
ing outfit  of  botanists  and  scientific  horticul- 
turists. As  this  is  not  local  work,  but  draws  on 
all  Floras,  any  change  of  location  by  the  author 
will,  fortunately,  net  in  any  way  affei  t  the  publi- 
cation, and  he  looks  forward  to  its  uninter- 
rupted continuation  for  many  years.  Early  re- 
plies are  requested  from  all  those  interested. 
G.  F.  Baker,  Vcpartamento  dc  Botanica,  Santiago, 
Cuba.  -/ 
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FORESTRY. 


TREATMENT  OF  PLANTATIONS  WITH- 
OUT REGULAR  THINNING. 

Some  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  results 
•of  my  final  under-planting  in  my  plantation  of 
six    acres. 

The  Beech  and  Silver-fir  that  were  planted  in 
1S93,  at  a  distance  6  feet  apart  in  the  120-foot 
•  in-,  have  grown  well.  The  Beech  have  grown 
faster,  and  have  been  pruned  slightly,  whence 
they  overgrew  the  Silver-fir.    , 

In  1897  the  denser  plants  of  the  Larch  plan- 
tation, between  the  20-foot  cuts,  were  thinned 
to  about  8  feet  apart  between  the  plants,  and 
an  underplanting  of  Beech  and  Silver-fir  was 
made. 

Some  cutting  i  and  some  underplanting 
has  been  done'each  year  at  a  cost  of  £7  lis.  6d., 
■and  in  1905  my  son  planted  400  Douglas  Firs, 
which  involved  an  expenditure  of  £7  12s.  The 
trees  were  delayed  in  transit,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  roots  were  injured,  and  68  of  the 
trees  died,  but  these  were  subsequently  re- 
placed. This  year  we  have  planted  468  Douglas 
Kirs  averaging  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
They  were  delivered  promptly,  and  were 
"  heeled "  in  a  field  which  had  been  cropped 
with  Mangold  Wurtzels,  being  permanently 
planted  on   November  14  and  15. 

With  seedling  Beech,  taken  up  in  the  plan- 
tation, we  have  planted  600  trees  in  three  days. 

The  mode  of  treatment  in  former  years  left 
vi<tas  of  12  feet  in  one  direction  and  16  feet  m 
another.  These  cuts  had  closed  in  before  the 
wider  cuts  were  made. 

In  1887  I  saw  Mr.  McCorquodale's  work  in 
Lord  Mansfield's  woods,  and  planted  a  Douglas 
Fir  among  Larch  and  old  Oak  when  it  had 
bare  headroom.  This,  though  planted  30  years 
after  the  Larch,  is  now  as  tall  as  the  latter,  and 
nearly  as  large.  It  has  no  branches  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  forms  a  beautiful  straight 
trunk.  The  pits  were  made  in  September,  and 
my  workman,  when  I  set  him  to  work,  pointed 
out  that  we  had  missed  some  parts  of  the  wood 
when  underplanting,  and  a  strong  growth  of 
Hazel  had  sprung  up  under  the  best  Larch. 
This  he  cleared  away,  and  made  496  pits  with 
6*  failures  last  year,  544  to  be  filled.  We  planted 
the  other  pits  with  Beech  and  Silver-fir  seed- 
lings taken  up  in  the  plantation,  and  planted 
-  >nie  more  of  the  seedlings,  making  600  trees 
in  all.  The  Douglas  Fir  we  had  this  year  were 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  some  3  feet  in 
height,   being   as  good   trees  as   I   ever   planted. 

If  the  Larch  are  cut  when  the  Douglas  Firs 
are  20  feet  high,  there  will  be  some  good  patches 
of  the  latter  trees  at  about  6  feet  apart.  These 
will  probably  be  free  from  branches  and  will 
grow   rapidly. 

In  planting  I  use  a  large  stick  with  a  blunt, 
rounded  point,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
Trees  thus  planted  and  not  trodden  about  then- 
roots  never  become  loose  m  the  soil,  and  the 
rain,  of  which  we  have  recently  had  plenty,  can 
enter  the  soil  freely.  As  I  am  81,  I  cannot  ex- 
:  -  ~t  to  Jive  to  see  the  Larch  felled,  and  thus 
knew  the  result  of  this  interesting  experiment.  I 
noticed  Douglas  Fir  near  Porlock  in  Sir  Thomas 
Acland's  plantations,  and  elsewhere,  were 
much  branched,  and  had  lost  their  tops  as  soon 
as  they  got  above  the  other  trees.  Henry  A' 
Plymouth. 


VEGETABLES. 


HARDY  KALES. 
Although  up  to  the  present  time  moderate 
successes  have  to  be  recorded  concerning  the  re- 
spective trials  which  have  been  conducted  in 
the  Wisley  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  things  will,  now  that  the  ground  is  getting 
into  a  better  condition  as  the  result  of  manur- 
ing and  working,  greatly  improve.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  to  be  seen  in  these  gardens  a 
remarkably  good  trial  of  hardy  Kales.  It  is  one 
that  all  interested  in  these  winter  vegetables 
would  be  pleased  to  inspect.  Although  Kales 
are  plants  which,  given  fairly  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  room,  will  very  well  take  care  of  them- 
.  tins  trial  is  very  instructive,  and  merits 
praise.  The  considerable  breadth,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  all  the  best-known  varieties,  was 


seen  by  a  few  members  of  the  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  September,  and  it  was  then 
agreed  that  at  a  later  date  the  entire  breadth 
should  be  carefully  examined.  That  examina- 
tion it  is  anticipated  will  take  place  during  De- 
cember, by  which  time  each  variety  or  stock 
should  have  fully  developed  its  normal  features. 
Some  desire  was  expressed  that  not  only  should 
the  test  be  one  of  excellence  of  stock  or  other- 
wise, but  also  that  of  hardiness.  This  latter  test 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  winter.  Still,  it  is 
rare  that  Kales  suffer  much  in  our  southern  win- 
ters, and  thus  the  test  may  not  be  furnished. 
Generally,  all  Kales  are  fairly  hardy,  and  after 
standing  through  so  dry  a  summer  as  the  last,  it 
is  not  likely  that  plants  will  exhibit  undue  ten- 
derness during  the  winter.  Accepting  the  fact  that 
hardiness  is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  the 
varieties,  the  committee  would  therefore  concern 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  respective  merits  of 
the  stocks,  as  classed  under  the  headings  of  tall 
curled  Scotch,  dwarf  curled  Scotch,  Arctic  curled, 
Cottagers,  Asparagus,  Buda,  <  "hou  de  Milan,  Tall 
Jersey,  Hybrid  curled,  or  other  type  into  which 
Kales  are  divided.  Generally,  Kales  are  most 
valuable  during  hard  winters,  when  other  and 
more  tender  members  of  the  Brassica  family  have 
succumbed  to  frost  or  are  over.  It  is  during  the 
latter  winter  months  that  Kales  become  so  useful 
and  valuable,  because  of  their  relatively  hardy 
constitution.  Their  "heads,''  after  being  well 
frosted,  form  tender,  sweet  greenfood,  and 
their  abundant  stem  sprouts,  coming  in  gradu- 
ally, give  delicious,  tender  leafage  for  several 
weeks.  Couid  time  and  space  have  been  spared, 
a  record  sowing  of  seed  of  all  the  st  icks  now 
growing  at  Wisley  and  a  further  planting  some 
six  weeks  later  than  the  first  one,  would  have 
furnished  useful  evidence  of  the  value  of  succes- 
sional  crops  of  this  vegetable,  the  later  one  as 
a  rule  furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  sprouts 
up  to  the  end  of  April.      A.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hcgh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Hardy  Climbers. — At  this  season  of  theyear.when 
planting  is  in  full  operation,  and  alterations  in  the 
garden  are  being  carried  out,  a  few  reminders  of 
suitable  climbers  or  plants  for  garden-walls  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Having  already  in  previous 
notes  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  uses  of  Roses  in 
similar  positions,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  the  names  of  the  varieties,  as  "they  will 
readily  occur  to  the  intending  planter,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  remark  that  Roses  are  invaluable  for  the 
purpose. 

Clematis. — In  the  category  of  climbers,  Clematis 
are  bound  to  take  a  foremost  place,  for  there  is 
none  more  diversified  in  growth,  and  in  the  period 
of  flowering,  or  more  gorgeous  in  bloom.  The 
Clematis  are  graceful  in  habit,  and  in  colour 
embrace  almost  every  shade  of  red  and  blue 
in  combination,  and  even  include  scarlet  and 
crimson,  while  yellow  flowering  species  and  pure 
white  are  common.  By  a  judicious  selection  of 
species  and  varieties  they  may  be  had  in  flower 
from  April  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  their  bloom- 
ing. In  order  to  grow  them  well,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  and  good 
drainage  secured,  as  nothing  is  more  inimical  to 
Clematis  than  wet,  cold,  undrained  soil,  which 
induces  soft  spongy  growth.  The  soil  should  be 
a  rich  loam.  Amongst  the  best  of  spring-flowering 
Clematis  are  the  following: — C.  montana  grandi- 
flora,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Bateman,  Mrs.  Quilter,  and  the  Queen. 
Autumn-flowering  varieties  are: — Ville  de  Lyon, 
Nelly  Moser,  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  Countess  of 
Onslow,  Coccinea,  La  France,  C.  flammula,  and 
B.  flammula  rubra  marginata. 

Honeysuckles.  —  These  charming  and  fragrant 
flowering  plants  are  delightful  aids  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  wall  or  porch,  but  perhaps  the  two  best 
are  Lonicera  japonica  Halliana  and  L.  j.  flexuosa. 
The  former  is  particularly  useful,  as  its  deliciously 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  are  borne  profusely, 
appear  in  July  and  last  until  nearly  Christmas, 
and  both  are  vigorous  growers.  For  gardens 
situated  in  the  south  and  south-west,  L.  Hilde- 
brandiana,  which  bears  flowers  G  or  7  inches 
long,  of  a  beautiful  orange-crimson  colour,  with 


large  dark,  glossy  leaves,  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  also  L.  sempervirens,  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
All  the  Honeysuckles  are  easy  of  culture  in  any 
soil. 

Jasmines. — The  ordinary  hardy  Jasmines,  Jas- 
raiiiura  officinale  and  J.  nudiflorum,  are  too  well 
known  and  their  value  too  much  appreciated  to 
require  any  reminder  here,  but  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  new  species  lately  introduced  from 
China,  J.  primulinum,  which  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion amongst  plants  for  walls.  It  flowers  profusely 
in  the  summertimehavinglargesemi-double  golden- 
coloured  flowers,  while  its  dark-green  foliage  is 
highly  ornamental  and  is  evergreen.  J.  humile 
(J.  WaHichianum)  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation,  as  it  has  a  light,  graceful  habit,  and  it 
flowers  in  summer. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  YVelbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Spring  Cabbages. — If  the  plants  have  grown 
strongly  and  now  show  part  of  their  stems,  draw 
a  little  soil  slightly  towards  them  to  afford  them 
some  protection  during  hard  frost.  As  a  rule, 
the  stems  are  the  weakest  part  and  should  be 
protected.  Select  a  dry  day,  when  the  soil  is 
not  in  a  pasty  condition,  for  doing  this  work,  or 
more  harm  than  good  may  result. 

Protection  of  Vegetables. — So  far  there  have 
been  no  severe  frosts,  and  crops  have  continued 
to  grow  without  check.  Autumn  Cauliflowers 
have  been  abundant,  and  early  varieties  of 
Broccoli,  such  as  Michaelmas  White  and  Self- 
l'rotecting.  All  this,  howver,  may  be  changed 
at  any  moment,  and  every  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  save  the  crops  immediately  the  change 
does  take  place  by  lifting  any  that  are  approach- 
ing maturity  and  planting  them  in  frames  or 
outhouses.  Ventilate  very  freely  during  mild 
weather  all  frames  containing  vegetables.  Pars- 
ley and  Lettuce  in  frames  should  have  their 
decaying  leaves  picked  off  periodically.  Let  a 
sprinkling  of  lime  be  worked  amongst  young 
plants  of  Cauliflower  in  frames  to  prevent  their 
being  damaged  by  slugs. 

Digging. — As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes 
clear  of  crops  such  as  Celery,  Broccolis,  &c, 
endeavour  to  get  it  dug  or  trenched  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  crop.  Prepare  the  ground  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  because  other  and  un- 
foreseen work  may  afterwards  claim  attention. 
The  absence  of  frost  in  the  mornings  has  not 
been  helpful  to  manure-wheeling,  but  by  the 
use  of  a  few  planks  the  work  can  be  carried  out. 
Do  not  allow  the  manure  to  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  longer  than  is  necessarj  , 
it  is  untidy,  and  it  soon  loses  some  of  its  good 
qualities  when  thus  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Preparing  for  next  season. — It  is  useful  at  this 
season  to  prepare  a  general  plan  for  the  crop- 
ping of  the  kitchen  garden  next  year.  This  is 
a  great  help,  especially  to  the  inexperienced,  for 
he  is  thus  in  a  much  better  position  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  ground,  and  it  will  help 
him  in  his  estimates  for  seeds,  which  should  be 
ordered  as  soon  as  the  gardener  can  estimate 
his  requirements,  or  he  may  find  that  stocks  of 
certain  varieties  are  exhausted.  It  is  always 
cheapest  in  the  end  to  get  the  best  seeds.  No 
one  can  reasonably  expect  to  grow  the  best 
crops  from  inferior  seeds. 

The  Frame  Ground. — The  recent  wet  weather 
has  hindered  the  work  of  digging,  and  even  get- 
ting on  the  laud,  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is 
heavy,  but  in  such  weather  an  opportunity 
or,  urs  for  putting  everything  in  proper  order  in 
the  frame  ground.  Manure  that  is  ready  for 
wheeling  and  carting  on  to  the  square  should 
be  protected  with  boards  to  prevent  heavy  rains 
from  running  through  it.  More  often  than  not 
no  manure  water  tank  exists,  and  this  material 
is  lost  in  the-  drains.  This  should  be  remedied, 
if  possible,  and  such  liquid  drainings  from  the 
manure  saved  for  use  on  the  crops.  Litter  and 
leaves  should  be  placed  in  readiness  for  the 
making  of  hotbeds.  Decaying  vegetable  matter 
should  be  turned  occasionally  to  assist  decompo- 
sition, mixing  a  little  lime  with  it.  Hedges 
round  the  frame  yard  should  be  examined,  an 
am  ;;aps  made  good.  If  no  hedge  at  present 
i  ists,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant  one.  Privet 
i:  tkes  rapid  growth,  and  affords  suitable  shelter 
;    m  v  inds.     It  is  also  of  neat  appearance. 
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THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loubr, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Training  vail  trees. — Defects  in  trained  trees 
are  easily  apparent  when  the  branches  are  de 
foliated.  The  shoots  of  horizontally-trained 
trees  need  to  be  nailed  at  regular  intervals  of 
space,  which  is  easily  accomplished  on  walla 
where  the  lines  of  bricks  are  visible  •  Dtit  if  they 
are  not  a  chalk  line  should  be  drawn  or  some 
other  sin  li  means  adopted.  The  branches  should 
be  trained  at  about  14  inches  apart,  which  will 
equal  three  courses  of  bricks.  Fan-trained  trees 
1  i  nnsider  the  most  suitable  for  growing  as 
large  specimens.  The  bottom  branches  of  these 
should  be  trained  horizontally,  and  the  next 
should  be  at  a  slight  angle,  and  to  on  till  the 
whole  is  fan  shaped,  with  the  central  branch  in 
a  perfectly  vertical  position.  These  trees  should 
now  be  pruned  and  trained  as  fast  as  oppor- 
tunity permits.  Any  scions  required  for  graft- 
ing in  the  spring  should  be  collected,  labelled, 
and  be  "  heeled  in"  on  a  north  border. 

Planting. — All  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes 
may  still  lie  planted  in  mild  and  dry  weather. 
The  Bullacc  and  Damson  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  the  fruits  of  these  are  very  useful,  especially 
in  a  season  when  Plums  are  scarce.  These  trees 
are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  land 
skirting  an  orchard,  or  they  may  be  given  a  bet- 
ter position,  and  be  grown  as  shapely  standard 
trees.  Shepherd's  Bullace  (with  large  green 
fruits),  Black  Bullace  (a  very  late  variety)  and 
Veitch's  Bullace  (a  free  bearer)  are  three  of  tin1 
lust  varieties;  while  among  Damsons  Bradley's 
ICing,  Cheshire  and  Frogmore  may  be  given  as 
desirable  varieties  to  plant. 

Blackberries,  etc. — These  should  bt  planted  a 
soon  as  is  possible,  and  the  stakes  or  win  foi 
training  be  had  in  readiness.  The  Logan  berry 
is  the  most  popular  of  this  class  of  fruit.  The 
Mahdi  (Raspberry  and  Blackberry}  is  also  prov- 
ing  a  useful  variety.  Kubus  phcenicolasius,  the 
Win'  berry,  is  very  suitable  for  jam  making. 
Kubus  palmatus,  the  so-called  Strawberry-Rasp- 
berry, is  not  worth  growing  except  as  a 
novelty.  The  variety  Wilson  junior  has  long, 
handsome  berries,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  of 
its  section,  Kubus  leucodermis  is  at  this  season 
very  handsome,  and  its  flowers  and  fruit  in  July 
arc  both  pretty  and  sweet.  This  species  should 
be  given  a  [.arch  pole,  about  7  feet  in  length,  for 
a  support.  These  brambles  are  pleasing  when 
trained  over  wire  arches  or  supports. 

Pruning,  &*c. — Continue  to  prune,  n>  t-prune, 
and  train  I'ear,  Apple,  Cherry,  Currant,  and 
Gooseberry  trees,  and  if  the  soil  is  in  a  very 
wet  condition  use  planks  for  stepping  upon. 
These  remarks  apply  especially  to  bush  and 
standard  trees,  this  work  being  nine  easily 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  trees  growing  against 
walls.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  prune 
and  train  Morello  Cherry  "trees,  this  being 
a  long  and  tedious  business  in  cold 
weather.  Most  of  the  old  wood  should  be  cut 
away,  laying  in  straight  young  shoots  and  keep- 
ing  them  rather  thinly  disposed.  The  pruning 
and  training  of  this  Cherry  much  resembles  that 
of  Peach  and   Nectarine  trees. 

Fruit  Room. — Examine  the  fruit  regularly,  and 
remove  all  decaying  specimens. 

Orchard  trees  that  are  in  a  bad  condition  should 
have  all  the  weak  growths  and  wood  cut  out,  more 
especially  from  the  middle  of  the  tree.  Expose 
every  branch,  if  possible,  to  the  atmosphere  and 
sunshine,  remembering  that  one  bushel  of  good  fruit 
is  equal  in  value  to  three  or  more  bushels  of  in- 
ferior quality,  whether  for  supplying  the  market 
or  for  home  consumption.  These  trees  should 
also  be  sprayed.  It  is  surprising  how  many- 
can  be  treated  in  a  day  or  week  in  fine  weather 
by  earnest  workers.  Grass-grown  orchards  may- 
be much  improved  by  surface  cultivation. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  II.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Vendrobiums. — Many  of  these,  especially  the 
deciduous  ors  emi-deciduous  species  which  fin- 
ished their  new  growths  early  in  the  season,  and 
were  thoroughly  ripened  by  the  autumn  sun- 
shine, are  now  prominently  showing  their  flower 
buds.  Among  them,  may  be  noted  D.  aureum, 
D.  nobile  and  its  many  varieties,  also  the  garden 
hybrids  D.  Wiganianum,  D.  Melpomene,  D. 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D.  rubens  grandi- 
florum.    D.    Ainsworthii,    D.    Artemis,    D.    Bur- 


fordiense,  D.  Cybele,- D.  Sibyl,  and  others.  In 
order  that  an  early  and  effective  display  of 
bloom  may  be  made,  the  more  forward  plants 
may  be  removed  from  their  resting  quarters  into 
a  house  where  the  atmospheric  temperature  at 
night  will  be  about  55°,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
the  flower  buds  are1  nearly  leady  to  burst  open, 
if  they  are  again  removed  to  the  lightest  side 
of  the  East  Indian  house,  it  will  assist  the 
ilowers  to  expand,  and  their  colours  to  be  i 
clear  and  rich.  From  the  present  time  until  the 
flowers  open,  a  light  spraying  overhead  on 
warm,  bright  days,  will  be  helpful  to  them. 
Watering  must  -till  be  carried  out  very  care- 
fully, and  only  at  comparatively  long  intervals 
of  time,  or  the  "breaks''  that  are  visible  at 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  grow  away 
and  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  coming  to 
perfection.  D.  Wardianum  and  some  of  the 
hybrids  which  have  been  obtained  through  its 
agency,  as  D.  Euterpe,  D.  Clio,  D.  aureo-Wardi- 
anum,  D.  Eurycles,  D.  Alcippe,  D.  micans,  and 
D.  Aspasia  are  also  showing  for  bloom.  These 
plants  invariably  produce  new  growth  in  con- 
junction with  the  flower  buds,  but  if  the  plants 
are  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root,  these  new 
breaks  wili  remain  almost  dormant  until  the 
plants  have  finished  blooming,  after  which  time, 
if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere, these  young  growths  will  develop 
vigorously.  The  pretty  hybrid  D.  Wardiano- 
japonicum  succeeds  best  under  comparatively 
cool  treatment,  such  as  is  usually  afforded  to 
Masdevallias.  There  are  some  species,  as  D. 
primulinum,  D.  Parishii,  D.  tortile,  D.  albo- 
sanguineum,  D.  Pierardii,  D.  cretaceum,  !).  ere 
pidatum,  I),  cucullatum,  D.  transparens,  D 
crystallinum,  1).  superbum,  and  its  varieti 
liurkei.  fluttoini,  Dearei,  and  others  which  are 
still  growing,  should  on  the  completion  of  their 
growth  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  until  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  show  for  bloom,  when  they  should  be 
treated  as  indicated  for  the  earlier  flowering 
varieties.  The  rare  D.  sanguinolentum  thrives 
best  if  placed  with  the  Mexican  I.aelias,  while 
such  |icii,-.  a-  I'  glomeratum,  1 1,  subclausum, 
1).  Jamesianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  Watti- 
ilium,  and  IJ.  tetragonum  should  be  kept  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  intermediate  house.  Being 
evergreen  plants,  they  should  not  be  subjected 
to  drying  oil,  the  roots  requiring  to  be  kept  in 
a  moderately  moist  condition  at  all  t 
These    remarks    apply    also    to    such   evergreen 

p as   1).  thrysirlorum,  D.  densiflorum,   D. 

Farmerii,  D.  suavissimum,  and  D.  chrysotoxum, 
also  to  the  nigro-hirsute  section  as  D  Lowii, 
I),  formosum,  D.  cruentum,  D.  draconis  (ebur- 
neum),  D.  bellatulum,  &c,  but  they  require  a 
It  w  degrees  more  heat  at  all  seasons.  Plants  of 
I),  phalaenopsis,  after  thev  have  done  blooming, 
require  a  long  season  of  rest.  Place  them  m  a 
light  and  dry  position  in  the  Cattleva  house,  or, 
if  more  convenient,  they  may  be  suspended  at 
that  part  of  the  warm  house  where  the  venti- 
lators  are  kept  more  or  less  open  at  all  t 
Strong  plants  which  are  well  rooted  will  require 
very  little,  if  any,  water,  until  growth  recom- 
mences. _  The  cultivator  should  not  permit  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel  to  a  harmful  degree. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
Cleveley,  Allcrton,  Liverpool. 

The  watering  of  plants. — There  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  method  in  applying  water  to  plants. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  even  greater 
necessity  than  usual  for  the  exercising  of  caution 
now  that  the  roots  of  most  plants  are  almost  in- 
active. Such  caution  is  needed  particularly  in 
respect  to  plants  that  were  potted  late  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  which  have  not  yet  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  ;  also  to  hard-wooded  plants,  pot 
Roses,  and  Pelargoniums.  A  very  erroneous 
method  of  watering  plants  is  that  *f  giving  them 
a  little  each  day,  just  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming dry.  Some  plants  will  succeed  under 
this  kind  of  treatment  longer  than  others,  but 
they  will  eventually  become  unhealthy  from  the 
reason  that  the  roots  are  never  properly  dry 
nor  thoroughly  wet.  No  plants  are  sooner 
affected  by  careless  watering  than  Azaleas,  and 
often  the  leaves  will  fall  from  the  plants  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  leave  them  miserable  objects  to 
look  upon.  A  plant  should  not  be  watered  until 
the  soil  has  become  moderately,  but  not  too 
dry.  and  then  fill  the  pot  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  the  level  of  the  rim,  thus  giving 


enough  to  pass  through  the  ball  of  earth  am!   ..    t 
the  whole  thoroughly.     The  temperature 
water  used  should  exceed  that  of  the  atmosphen 
of  the  house  by  5°.     A  thoughtful  and  obsei  vanl 
man  will  of  necessity  watch  the  temperatun 
the  water  in  the  tanks,   which   varies    so   mui  I 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  event  ot 
or  hail  falling.     See  notes  in  the  I  al 
lished  in  the  issue  for  October  13. 

The  Conservatory. — There   has  been    plei  ty  ol 
material  lately  for  keeping  the  conservator 
but  Chrysanthemums  are  fast  disappearing, 
only  where  a  good  batch  of  late-flowering  vai  ii  - 
ties  has  been  grown  will  flowers  be  forth- 
at  Christmas.     Therefore,  to  keep  the  supply  ot 
flowers  equal  to  the  demand,  attention  must   be 
given  to  the  forcing  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  l.ilv 
of     the     Valley,     Tulips,     early     varieties      <  I 
Daffodils,     Freesias,     and     Lachenalias  ;     also 
Azalea    mollis,    Deutzias,    Spiraeas,    Lilac,    and 
Rhododendron,    the    variety     Madame     \\  ig'n   i 
being  excellent  for  early  forcing.     Lachi  i 
should  not  be  subjected  to  very  high   -   •■■■ 
tures,    but   may   be    forced    gently.      V 
will  now  have  fully  expanded  their  bracts,  and 
may  be  subjected  to  the  somewhat  i  rfolei   ainn,  • 
phere  in  a  warm  conservatory.     Keep  the  plants 
moderately  dry  at  the  mots.    The  Poins,ettias  an 
very  effective  vvhe.i  arranged  in  small 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Cms. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hallev  Park,  Bedfordsbiri  . 

Early   Peaches   ami    eVcttdrfhes.—  Houses    con- 
taining   early    varieties    of     Reaches,     such     as 
Alexandra  and  Duchess  ol  Cornwall,  and   I 
Rivers,      Cardinal,     and     Advance      \eet.n 
should     by    this     time     have     been     thai 
cleansed   inside   and   the   trees   n 
forming    into    growth,    which    should    b 
menced   towards  the   latter   part   of   the   pn 
month.     If  any  of  the  trees   arc   in   pots,   these 
should  be  started  into  growth  first,   leavin  ■    il 
forcing  of  the  permanent  tret  s  until  alitil     I.  it 
to  provide  a  succession  of  fruits.     Trees  in  pots 
ess  this   advantage :    they    can    be     moved 
readily,    and    thus    their   growth    tan    be    bettei 
regulated;   but   if  no   pot   trees   are  grown,   ami 
riper  fruits  are  required  early  in  May,  the   per- 
manently  planted   trees   should   be   started    into 
growth    slowly.     Thoroughly    examine    th      !     , 
ders,  and  if  they  appear  to  be  at  all  dry  give 
them  a  good. soaking  with  tepid  water.    The  tem- 
perature   to  commence   with   should   not 
'■■>      it  night  time  and  On"  by  day,  with  a  i 
5°  during  sun-heat.     Very  little  fire-heat  will  be 
necessary      to      maintain      these,      temperatures. 
Whenever    the    w-eather    is    favourable    afford    a 
little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  hous     even 
day,   and  syringe  the  trees  during  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon.     A  slight  fumigation   should 
be  given  once   or  twice  before  the   flower   buds 
are  open,   but   all   must  be   perfectly   dr; 
this  operation  takes  place. 

Successional  trees,  the  forcing  of  which 
commence  on  New  Year's  Day,  should  b.e 
cleaned,  and  receive  any  necessary  pruning,  it 
this  has  not  been  already  performed.  Trees 
started  at  this  date  or  after  the  turn  of  the 
year  should  be  afforded  somewhat  higher  tem- 
peratures than  the  above,  but  an  abundance  of 
ventilation  must  be  provided  on  all  pi 
occasions.  Houses  containing  lair  tre  -  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  admitting  pie, it- 
of  air  both  during  the  day  and  the  night- 
time. Any  further  proposed  additions  or  altera- 
tions to  the  borders  should  be  accomplished 
with  as  little  delay  as  is  possible,  and  the  roots 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  for  this 
is  the  first  cause  of  bud-dropping. 

Vine  borders. — Outside  borders  containing   Lh 
roots  of  early  and  mid-season  vines  should  now 
be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  freshly-dro]  ped 
leaves    and    long    straw-.     This    protection    will 
prevent  excessive  rain  and  snow  from  penetrat- 
ing  the   border,    and   will   also   keep    the    i    ol 
warmer.      These    borders   should    be    examined 
occasionally  to  ascertain  if  rats  are  present,  for 
these   pests    will    soon    attack    and    injure    vin< 
roots. 

Nectarine  I'rccocc  du  Croncels. — This  variety  is 
worthy  of  extended  culture,  for  the  fruits 
sess  a  splendid  flavour,   and  can   be  had  earlv 
in    the   season.      They   are   of   a   desirable    size. 
being  pal"  yellow  in  colour,  flushed  with  si 
on  the  exposed  side. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5HEK,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for   Publication     as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 

for  filming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,   Wellington   Street,    Covent   Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duty 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  /ait h. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

'Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  bt  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  oi  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,  but  he 
cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondent*  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  -wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely tobeoj 

interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  undo  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8 -Dutch  Card.  Soc.  meet. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10- 

Unit.  Horr.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Comms.  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  12— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  of  Market  Chrys.  in  the  Foreign 
Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13— 

Nat.  Potato  Soc.  Exh.  at  Roy.  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster 

(2  days). 
Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Soc.  meets. 

■SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — lO'S". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  Wednesday,  December  5  (6  p.m.):  Max.  54°  • 
Min.  42". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  Decembet 
6  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  29-8";  Temp.,  45 ■;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  December  5  (6  p.m.):  Max.  48e 
S.W.  Ireland  and  Cornwall ;  Min.  41°. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING   WEEK, 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Nursery  Stock  at  The 
Ling  Nursery,  Maidstone,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs,  Border,  &c,  Plants,  at  11;  Roses  at  1-30  and 
:»-30;  Azaleas,  Palms,  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  at  3'30 
At  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Unreserved  two  days'  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Closes 
Hall  Collection  of  Orchids,  at  Closes  Hall,  Gisburne, 
near  Clitheroe,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

THURSDAY— 

Special  Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Nur- 
series, Eynsford,  by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
by  Protheroe  ^  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Consignments  of  Bermese  Dendrobes,  Oncidinm  Mai- 
shalhanuin,  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  &c,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


When,    sninc  years   ago,    the 

Thef<Jdpeed      adulteration     of     seeds    had 

Co-operation,  reached       such       proportions 

that  honest  dealers  became 
more  and  more  disgusted  at  practices  which, 
as  individuals,  they  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, the  matter  was  set  right  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  merchants  themselves.  By 
their  joint  efforts  the  Adulteration  of  Seeds 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  straightforward 
vendor,  who  desired  to  conduct  his  business 
honourably,  was  no  longer  handicapped  by 
competition  with  the  unscrupulous  adultera- 
tor. Now  that  the  Bill  for  the  prevention  of 
"  secret  "  commissions  and  "  corrupt  "  prac- 
has  become  an  Act,  it  rest-,  with  the 
traders  either  to  carry  mil   the  provisions  <<l 


the  Act,  and  not  to  offer  secret  discounts  or 
commissions,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  very  heavy  penalties  imposed  by  the  law. 
At  the  meeting  of  nurserymen  held  on  No- 
vember 20  it  was  agreed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  should  be  loyally  obeyed.  Large 
and  representative  as  the  meeting  wis,  it  is 
certain  that  very  many  of  the  trade  were  not 
present,  and  that  even  now  many  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  very  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Act.  If  they  refer  to  p.  279  of  our  issue 
for  October  20  they  will  find  the  terms  of 
the  Act  printed  in  full.  We  must  again  re- 
mind some  of  our  readers  who  have  written 
to  us  on  the  subject  that  the  Act  is  not 
specially  directed  against  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  in  particular,  but  applies  to  all 
trades  and  occupations  in  which  secret  and 
corrupt  discounts  or  gifts  are,  or  have  been, 
offered  or  accepted.  The  words  "  secret  " 
and  "  corrupt  "  have  no  terrors  for  the 
honest,  straightforward  man  who  supplies 
goods  of  adequate  quality  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  unscrupulous  man,  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  ordered  more  goods  than  were 
required  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  larger  dis- 
count will  live  in  apprehension,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  offer  it  will  assuredly  suffer  in 
reputation  and  public  esteem  even  if  they 
manage  in  escape  the  full  penalties  of  the 
law.  It  rests,  then,  with  the  merchants  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  law,  it  de- 
volves upon  the  agent  and  the  purchaser  to 
do  nothing  which  can  be  deemed  either 
secret  or  corrupt.  The  provisions  of  the  Ail 
are  aimed,  not  at  individuals,  but  at  a 
system  which  has  been  abundantly  proved 
to  be  fraught  with  evil  consequences. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  commerce  of  the  principal  city  of  the 
world,  recognised  that  in  many  cases  fair 
trading  was  being  fettered  by  corrupt  con- 
siderations, and  promoted  the  Prevention  of 
Corruption  Act  which,  largely  owing  to  the 
protracted  efforts  of  Sir  Edw.ard  Fry,  the  late 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Alverstone, 
Lord  Halsburv,  and  others,  has  duly  become 
law.  The  Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery 
Prevention  League  (58,  Coleman'  Street)  has 
been  formed  with  the  support  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Secret  Commissions  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  active  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the-  Act.  With  this 
object  in  view  the  League  will  take  every 
legitimate  means  in  its  power  to  combat  the 
evil  of  secret  commissions  and  bribery. 

If  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  is 
necessary  it  is  no  less  so  on  the  part  of  the 
gardeners.  There  are  many  gardeners  who 
accept  the  position  and  receive  the  wages  of 
a  garden-labourer.  The  British  Gardeners' 
Association  is  founded  with  the  object  of 
remedying  this  state  of  things,  by  offering 
some  guarantee  to  the  employer  that  the  man 
he  employs  is  really,  and  not  merely 
nominally,  a  gardener,  anil  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  duly  trained  gardener 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  his  abilities  and 
the  responsibilities  incident  to  his  position.  In 
too  many  cases  the  gardener  receives  a  lower 
alary  than  is  accorded  to  other  servants  in 
the  same  establishment,  whose  attainments 
and  responsibilities  arc  much  less.  Gardeners 
are  of  necessity  so  isolated  that,  individually, 
they  can  do  little,  but  by  legitimate  co-opera- 


tion they  can,  while  scrupulously  respecting 
their  employers'  interests,  improve  their  own 
position  and  do  away  with  the  unwholesome 
competition  with  untrained  and  incompetent 
men. 

The  National  Rose  Society  has 
Roses.  issued  a  new  "  official  "  cata- 
logue of  Roses,  which  we 
heartily  commend  to  all  Rose  lovers— that  is 
to  say,  to  everybody.  It  is  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  but  outsiders  can 
procure  a  copy  for  half-a-crown  through  the 
mediation  of  one  of  the  elect.  In  its  com- 
pilation the  requirements  of  the  ordinary 
Rose-grower  are  fully  catered  for,  whilst  the 
interests  of  the  "exhibitor"  are  not  over- 
looked. First  of  all  we  have  a  descriptive 
catalogue,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  with 
brief  indications  of  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  each  variety  is  best  suited.  Then  we 
have  a  list  of  Roses  arranged  according  to 
the  classes  to  which  they  belong— 1 1.  P.,  T., 
H.T.,  &c.  This  is  followed  by  selections  for 
general  cultivation,  for  bedding,  for  stan- 
dards, for  walls,  for  pillars,  for  pergolas,  for 
covering  banks,  for  edging,  for  pot  culture, 
for  towns,  for  exhibitions,  &c.  The  most  fra- 
grant Roses,  as  here  enumerated,  are  Alfred 
Colomb,  Camille  Bernardin,  Cherry  Ripe. 
Common  Provence,  Dr.  Andry,  Dupuv 
Jamain,  Exposition  de  Brie,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Heinrich  Schultheis,  La  France, 
Mdme.  Isaac  Pereire,  .Maiden's  Blush,  Marie 
Baumann,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Paul  Jamain, 
Rosa  Mundi,  Senateur  Yaissc,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner. 

The  whole  list  is  so  instructive  that  it  will 
prove  valuable  to  amateurs.  There  are  many, 
perhaps  the  great  majority,  who  only  care  for 
a  Rose  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  there 
are  some  few  who  would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  their  favourites.  What  constitutes 
a  noisette?  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  T.  and  an  H.T.  ?  and  so  forth.  They  would 
like  also  to  know  why  one  Rose  is  globulat , 
another  conoid  ;  why  one  Rose  is  quartered 
like  the  Souvenir  dc  la  Malmaison  ;  why  one 
has  a  tangled  mass  of  petals  in  the  centre  like 
Gloirc  de  Dijon,  whilst  another,  like  A.  K, 
Williams,  is  symmetrical  and  regular  in  the 
disposition  of  its  petals;  why  some  petals 
recurve  and  others  remain  flat,  or  nearly  so, 
and  so  forth. 

A  little  information  on  such  points  as  these 
would  not  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  a  Rose,  whilst  to  many  they  would  be  a 
source  of  additional  interest. 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  progressive 
development  of  a  Rose  from  the  time  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  full  size,  these  details  are,  of  course,  more 
or  less  familiar.  The  great  body  of  rosaria'ns 
have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  make 
recondite  researches  of  this  kind,  but  they 
could,  and  many  would,  appreciate  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  results  at  which  the  mor- 
phologists  have  arrived,  and  which  could  be 
readily  explained  by  means  of  diagrams.  By 
their  aid  the  "  reason  why  "  of  the  varied 
Rose  forms  could  be  set  forth  without  entail- 
ing too  much  uninteresting  toil  on  the  Ros e 
lover.  We  are  rather  apprehensive  as  to  the 
reception  these  suggestions  may  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  rosarians,  but  as  no  one  is 
obliged  to  adopt  them  we  may  hope  for  a 
charitable  appreciation  of  our  motives. 
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Our     Supplementary      Illustration      to 

the  p  =sent  issue  depicts  lour  of  the  newest 
varieik.3  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  all  of 
which  were  present  at  the  exhibition  of  these 
flowers  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  on 
Tuesday  last,  a  detailed  report  of  which  appears 
■on  another  page.  Tree  Carnations  have  flowered 
in  this  country  in  winter  for  many  years  past, 
and  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Winter  Cheer, 
and  Uriah  Pike  are  some  of  the  older  varieties 
that  gained  considerable  popularity.  Since  the 
introduction  from  America  of  varieties  having 
large,  brightly-coloured  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced on  stalks  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  them 
perfectly  erect,  the  winter-flowering  section  has 
become  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  their 
cultivation  is  extending  widely.  We  have  in- 
formation of  several  instances  where  special 
houses  for  tree  Carnations  have  been  re- 
cently erected  in  gardens  which  had  not 
suitable  structures  for  them.  New  varieties 
are  being  raised  in  great  numbers  in 
America,  and  latterly  also  in  England,  and 
in  consequence  many  of  the  varieties  arc  only 
distinct  from  each  other  in  minor  char'acteristi:  s. 
The  Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society  will 
soon,  we  think,  have  reason  to  keep  a  list  of 
"  too.much-alike "  varieties,  and  in  the  mean- 
time raisers  should  be  urged  to  endeavour  to 
secure  definite  variations  in  form  and  colour. 
They  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  yell  <w 
variety  is  much  coveted.  The  novelties  in- 
cluded in  the  supplementary  illustration  are 
White  Perfection  and  Mrs.  Robert  Norman 
i white),  and  Robert  Craig  and  St.  Louis,  both  of 
which  are  shades  of  red.  The  greater  degree 
of  fringing  may  be  seen  in  the  petals  of  the 
varieties  Robert  Craig  and  White  Perfection. 
Robert  Craig,  White  Perfection,  and  St.  Louis 
have  all  received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners  Associa- 
tion.— The  sixteenth  annual  dinner  is  announced 
to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders, 
the  President,  will  preside. 

National  Potato  Society  s  Show.— We 
are  informed  that  entries  have  been  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  above  show, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  December  13-14.  A  Potato  cook- 
ing competition  for  ladies  will  be  held  each  day  of 
the  show.  The  non-competitive  section  will  in- 
clude some  of  the  crop  of  Solanum  Commersoni 
(swamp  Potatos)  which  Mrs.  Hancock  has  success- 
fully cultivated  at  Horeham  Road,  Sussex.  A 
satisfactory  crop  has  recently  been  lifted,  quite  un- 
touched by  frost  or  disease,  although  the  ordinary 
tubers  in  an  adjoining  plot  were  seriously  affected. 
The  usual  conference  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  on 
the  first  day,  when  Mr.  H.  Henshaw,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Farm,  Impington,  will  read  a 
paper  on  "  Facts  about  change  of  seed."  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  will  preside.  In  the 
evening  the  members'  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  to  be  followed  by 
the  annual  meeting. 

Dahlia  Society  in  the  United  States. — 
Not  until  this  year  has  there  existed  a  Dahlia 
society  in  the  States,  but  one  has  recently  been 
established,  which  is  known  as  the  New  England 
Dahlia  Society,  consisting  at  present  of  100  mem- 
bers. Mr.  H.  F.  Burt,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  is 
president,  a  man  who  devotes  almost  all  his  time 
to  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Fuld,  of  tin j  firm 
of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
Secretary. 

"  Market  ■  Chrysanthemums. — The  special 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  grown  for 
market,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  Decem- 
ber 12,  in  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


The  Laboratory  at  Wisley. — We  desire 
to  call  special  attention  to  an  advertisement 
from  the  R.H.S.  inviting  candidates  to  apply  for 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  director  will  not  only  have  to  devise  experi- 
ments and  undertake  research,  but  will  also  be 
expected  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  elementary 
sciences  affecting  the  practice  of  horticulture. 
The  position  is  one  of  such  importance  that 
we  trust  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  gifted 
with  insight  and  initiative,  will  be  selected.  The 
success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  depends  essentially 
upon  the  man  selected  and  the  support  afforded 
him  by  a  sympathetic  council.  From  some  points 
of  view  this  is  the  most  important  step  ever  taken 
bj  the  society  and  the  results  will  be  anxiously 
watched. 

Mr.  Mittens  Mouses;.— We  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  very  rich  collection  of  Mosses  made 
by  Mr.  Mitten  has  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  and  has  become  the  property  of  the 
American  Government. 

M.  Buysmann,  oi  Middelburg,  Holland,  is 
about  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  Java,  where  he  will  grow  not  only  tropical 
plants  but  also  such  temperate  plants  as  will 
grow  in  that  climate  at  an  altitude  of  1, 200 metres. 
This  portion  of  the  island  has,  up  to  the  present, 
not  been  much  explored,  so  that,  no  doubt,  many 
interesting  plants  may  be  expected  from  that 
district  M.  Buysmann  will  settle  in  Java  in  the 
course  of  next  spring,  and  will  be  glad  to  com- 
municate with,  any  horticultural  firm  or  botanist 
desirous  of  receiving  plants  or  seeds  from  that 
island. 

International  Conference  on  Plant 
Hardiness    and    Acclimatisation The   re- 

-  nouses  to  the  preliminary  letter  of  inquiry  issued 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  have  proved  so 
encouraging  that  the  council  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  project,  and  is 
arranging  to  hold  the  conference  in  New  York 
City  about  the  end  of  September,  1907.  l-'rom  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  several  European 
countries,  and  from  South  America  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  West  Indian  Islands,  active  interest 
has  been  expressed,  and,  at  this  early  date,  a 
number  of  papers  and  contributions  have  been 
promised.  The  conference  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  majority  of  the  directors  and  horti- 
culturists of  the  State  experiment  stations  have 
signified  their  intention  of  contributing  informa- 
tion or  sending  delegates.  The  great  importance 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  their  relation- 
ship to  practical  horticulture,  fruit-growing  and 
the  nursery  trade  is  evident  to  every  one.  A 
special  committee  of  the  society  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference  was  appointed 
as  follows  : — James  Wood,  N.  L.  Britton,  P. 
O'Mara,  H.  A.  Siebrecht  and  Leonard  Barron. 
Communications  from  those  interested  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  Room  GO, 
Bryant  Building.  55,  Liberty  Street,  N.Y.  City 
L.  Barron,  Secretary. 

The  Smithfield  Club  Show. — We  are  re- 
minded that  the  Fat  Cattle  Show  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  Dec- 
ember 10.  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture inlorms  us  that  Lord  Carrington  will  be 
"  at  home  "  to  farmers  at  the  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  i,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  December  11,  and  Friday  December  14, 
from  12  o'clock  to  2  p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  i  p. m 
Lord  Carrington  will  visit  the  Show  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  on  Monday,  December  10,  and 
he  has  accepted  an  .invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Cen- 
tral  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  December  11. 


Burbank    and    his   Work. ^- Professor  Kel- 

-  logg,  as  quoted  in  the  Florist's  Exchange,  gives  his 
impressions  in  the  following  summary  : — "  Let  us, 
in  a  paragraph,  simply  sum  up  the  essential  things 
in  the  scientific  aspects  of  Burbank's  work.  No 
new  revelations  to  science  of  an  overturning  char- 
acter; but  the  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  ac- 
complishment, based  on  general  principles  already 
known,  by  an  unusual  man.  No  new  laws  of 
evolution,  but  new  facts,  new  data,  new  canons  for 
special  cases.  No  new  principle  or  process  to  sub- 
stitute for  selection,  but  a  new  proof  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  effectiveness  of  the  old  principle.  No 
new  categories  of  variations,  but  an  illuminating 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  stimulating 
variability  and  of  the  reality  of  this  general  vari- 
ability as  the  fundamental  and  transforming  factor. 
No  new  evidence  either  to  help  the  Darwinian  fac- 
tors to  their  death-bed  or  to  strengthen  their  lease 
on  life  :  for  the  '  man  '  factor  in  all  the  selecting 
phenomena  in  Burbank's  gardens  excludes  all 
'  natural  '  factors.  Finally,  in  any  summation  of 
the  scientific  aspects  of  Burbank's  work  must  be 
mentioned  the  hosts  of  immensely  valuable  data 
regarding  the  inheritance  of  characteristics,  the  in- 
fluence of  '  epigenetic  '  factors  in  development,  the 
possibilities  of  plant-variability,  and  what  not  else 
important  to  evolution  students,  mostly  going  un- 
recorded, except  as  they  are  added  in  mass  to  the 
already  too  heavy  burden  carried  by  the  master  of 
the  laboratory,  and  as  they  are  summed  up  in  those 
actual  results  which  the  world  gratefully  knows  as 
Burbank's  'new  creations.'" 

Wild  Flowers  at  Home. — Messrs.  Gowans 
&  Gray,  35,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  are  issuing 
a  set  of  pretty  little  nature-books.  Of  these  we 
note  Wild  Flowers  at  Home,  first  and  second  series, 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Cameron 
Todd  ;  Toadstools  at  Home,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Somerville  Hastings;  and  Our  Trees  and  How  to 
Know  Them,  with  photographs  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kikk.  Any  effort  that  helps  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  beauties  of  British  country-life  should 
be  encouraged,  and  as  each  of  these  little  volumes 
contains  60  pictures  and  some  explanatory  notes 
they  should  do  good  work.  We  are  glad  to  find 
scientific  names  quoted,  as  well  as  popular  and 
fancy  names,  arid  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
the  unavoidably  small  size  of  the  photographs. 
Also,  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  have  men- 
tioned how  much  the  plants  shown  are  reduced  in 
size  in  reproduction.  There  is  an  attempt  to  do  this 
in  Toadstools  at  Home,  the  best  of  the  series,  but  here 
the  sign  of  multiplication  is  used  instej  '  of  th?*  of 
reduction. 

The  Brussels  Court  of  Appeal.— It  will 
be  remembered  that  one  of  our  Orchid  cultivators 
purchased,  for  the  sum  of  30,000  francs  (£1,200), 
five  varieties  of  Orchids  on  the  strength  of  some 
coloured  illustrations  published  by  the  vendor. 
W:hen  the  plants  produced  their  flowers  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  representa- 
tions. The  purchaser  therefore  took  steps  to  have 
the  sale  cancelled.  As  the  vendor  objected,  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, who,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  appointed 
certain  well-known  experts,  all  Belgians,  to  assist 
them,  and  in  the  result  the  case  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  purchaser.  The  decision  was 
appealed  against,  and  as  we  now  learn  from  the 
short  report  of  the  case  in  the  Revue  de  I'Hortu  ulturt 
Belize,  the  Court  of  Appeal  repudiated  the  idea  of 
any  substitution  having  taken  place  and  stated 
that  the  plants  in  question  are  the  same  as  those 
sold  to  the  purchaser,  and  that  as  they  do  not 
correspond  with  the  representation  made  by  the 
seller  the  sale  is  annulled.  It  results  that  the  original 
purchase  money,  with  interest  and  expenses,  is  to 
be  paid  back  to  the  purchaser,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  5,000  francs  damages.  The  law  costs  to  be 
paid  to  the  purchaser  amount;  says  the  Revue,  to 
s  0110  francs    £320) 
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The  Art  of  the  Florist. — At  an  exhibition 
of  floral  decorations  held  recently  at  Brussels  and 
reported  in  the  Tribune  Horticole  for  November  3, 
M.  Maumene,  of  Paris,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  on  some  of  the  principles  of 
floral  decoration,  &c.  He  took  for  his  text  the 
baskets,  bouquets,  and  table  decorations  as  exhibi- 
ted, explaining  the  principles  which  govern  the 
florist's  art.  These  principles  are  not  numerous,  but 
comprise  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  colours,  obser- 
vation of  the  natural  mode  of  growth,  a  little 
economy,  and  a  good  deal  of  fashion.  To  have 
beautiful  bouquets  it  is  necessary  to  choose  vases 
appropriate  in  shape  to  the  flowers  that  they  are  to 
contain  :  short  and  wide  vases  forChrysanthemums 
and  long  slender  vases  for  Roses  and  Orchids. 
Highly  ornamented  vases  are  unsuitable  and  they 
are  best  when  subdued  in  colouring.  In  narrow 
\ases  the  height  of  the  bouquet  should  be  about 
2  to  3  times  greater  than  that  of  the  vase.  The 
flowers  must  not  be  crowded,  as  it  is  not  desirable 
that  bouquets  should  have  too  regular  outlines.  The 
flowers  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  isolated  and 
suggest  their  appearance  when  growing  on  the 
plant.  Flowers  are  now  not  "  mounted,"  the  wire 
used  simply  serves  to  support  the  stem  which  can 
thus  be  thrust  into  the  damp  moss  in  the  vase  ;  the 
bouquets  thus  keep  much  longer.  When  only 
short-stemmed  flowers  are  obtainable,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  spring-flow:ers,  very  pretty  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  sticking  them  into  bamboo 
stems  put  together  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
It  is  thought  undesirable  nowadays,  especially  for 
the  decoration  in  glass  vases,  to  employ  bouquets  of 
flowers  which  fade  quickly,  hence  the  flowers  are 
placed  in  little  tubes  immersed  in  zinc  pans 
full  of  water  concealed  by  greenery.  M. 
Maumene  mentioned  the  excellent  effect  of  mix- 
in;;  autumn  leaves  with  Chrysanthemums.  He 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  contrast  in  colour- 
ing, mauve  and  yellow,  of  which  there  were 
many  examples,  giving  a  good  colour,  harmony. 
Green  is  a  neutral  colour  for  florists,  and  that 
is  why  pink  Carnations  contrast  so  well  with 
foliage.  The  use  of  ribbon  in  bouquets  is 
rather  out  of  favour  :  it  has  been  much  criticised 
because  ribbons  brighter  than  the  flowers  were 
employed.  Baslsets  were  much  less  numerous  than 
bouquets  at  the  exhibition.  The  lecturer  showed  a 
basket  of  foliage  plants  where  Dracaenas  struck  a 
prominent  note  of  red  ;  cut  flowers  were  inserted  in 
the  mould  and  when  these  faded  and  were  removed 
there  still  remained  some  beautiful  plants  for  room 
decoration.  Table  decorations  received  much 
attention  from  M.  Maumene.  These  should 
be  elegant,  light,  and  interspersed  with  pendent 
clusters  of  flowers,  enabling  the  guests  to  see 
across  the  table  easily.  Light  foliage,  such  as  that 
of  Asparagus,  is  much  used.  Those  flowers  should 
be  chosen  which  look  well  under  artificial  light: 
Cattleya,  pink  Carnations,  and  Parma  Violets  fulfil 
these  requirements;  ordinary  Violets  on  the  con- 
trary seem  darker  in  a  lighted  room.  A  some- 
what novel  plan  has  been  adopted  for  dinners  at 
separate  tables,  each  table  being  decorated  with 
different  flowers,  such  as  Carnations,  Roses,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  Mimosa  (Acacia),  Parma  Violets, 
Cattleyas,  &c.  ;  buttonholes  and  bouquets  of  the 
same  flowers  being  distributed  to  the  guests,  who 
thus  easily  find  by  this  indication  the  particular 
tables  reserved  for  them. 

The  San  Jose  Scale. — The  National  Nursery- 
man, of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  gives  details  of  the 
success  which  has  been  obtained  in  combating  this 
pest.  One  gallon  of  "  Scalecide  "  was  mixed  with 
12\  gallons  of  water,  and  with  this  the  trees 
(pears)  encrusted  with  scale  were  thoroughly 
sprayed  in  October  and  twice  subsequently.  The 
lime-sulphur  wash  was  also  used  (Professor 
Slingerland).  The  results  were  so  successful 
that  an  offer  of  a  dollar  for  every  living  scale  has 
now  been  offered,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  claimed 
the  reward. 


The  Etherisation  of  Lilacs. — InDresden, 
according  to  an  article  in  Miiller's  Deutsche  Gartner 
Zeitung,  several  firms  working  in  association  with  the 
Research  Station  have  obtained  excellent  results  with 
etherisation,  and  now  employ  the  process  regularly. 
It  is  sufficient  to  avert  any  chance  of  failure 
if  the  directions  ghen  by  Prof.  Johannsen  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  book  are  carried  out  fully. 
A  second  edition,  which  appeared  this  year,  is 
considerably  enlarged,  and  contains  everything 
that  has  been  published  concerning  etherisation, 
besides  remarks  on  the  remarkable  appearances 
which  the  plants  present  on  the  completion  of  the 
process.  The  larger  cultivators  at  Dresden,  find- 
ing that  the  sort  of  etherising  chamber  recom- 
mended by  Johannsen  was  too  small  for  their 
purpose,  cultivate  dwarf  Lilac  plants,  and  knowing 
the  property  of  ether  vapour  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
make  the  chambers  much  broader  than  high,  and 
fill  them  with  tiers  of  plants  laid  on  their  sides. 
Etherisation  may  be  carried  out  in  a  frame 
placed  in  a  glasshouse  ;  and  although  much  of 
the  ether  escapes  into  the  house  when  the  frame 
is  cleared  of  the  plants,  no  harm  results  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house  ;  but,  as  Johannsen  states, 
the  dilute  mixture  of  air  and  ether  may  excite 
growth  in  them.  The  frame  or  chamber  must  le 
hermetically  closed,  and  it  should  be  opened  for  an 
hour  or  longer  time  after  using  it  before  any  per- 
son ventures  therein.  According  to  observation, 
etherised  Lilac  bushes  do  not  need  to  be  placed  in 
a  warm  house  directly  they  are  removed  from 
the  chamber,  under  the  belief  that  the  narcotic 
effects  of  the  drug  will  evaporate.  The  effects, 
in  the  autumn  months  more  especially,  do  not  go 
off,  so  that  the  growers  in  Dresden,  Hamburg, 
Kiel,  or  anywhere  else,  may  safely  send  etherised 
Lilacs,  St,  to  their  customers  long  distances,  ready 
for  forcing,  a  circumstance  which  has  lengthened 
the  Lilac  season  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  may 
be  said,  according  to  Prof  Johannsen's  statements 
in  his  book,  that  any  gardener  can  have  flowering 
Lilac  from  the  end  of  the  month  of  November,  if 
he  carries  out  the  instructions  given  and  possesses 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  varieties,  some 
forcing  readily  in  the  autumn,  and  others  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all. 

Punch  s  Almanack. — The  approach  of  a  new 
year  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Punch's 
Almanack  for  more  seasons  than  we  care  to  count. 
The  present  issue  is  full,  as  usual,  of  amusii  g 
skits,  written  and  drawn  by  well-known  humorists. 
The  actual  almanack  is  a  double-page  supplement 
illustrating  '■  All  the  Year  Kound  in  Fairy  Land," 
and  it  is  a  seasonable  pastime  to  trace  many  child- 
ish friends  in  the  dainty  landscape  in  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Rockham  has  arranged  them.  In  fact  in 
every  detail  our  old  friend  is  more  than  up  to  his 
usual  standard  of  excellence. 

La  Revue  de  l  Horticulture  Belge.— This 
periodical  was  established  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  with  the  object  of  giving  publicity  to  new 
plants,  of  bringing  to  remembrance  old  favorites, 
of  recording  progress  in  horticulture  and  botany, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  amateurs,  and  as  a  medium 
for  the  use  of  nurserymen.  It  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  ardent  horticulturists,  headed  by  Count 
de  Kerchove,  Edward  Pynaert,  and  other 
friends  whose  memory  will  always  be  held  in 
deep  reverence  and  gratitude  l?y  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  their  acquaintance.  F.  Burvenich, 
the  last  survivor,  is  happily  still  amongst  us.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  services  the 
men  we  have  mentioned  rendered  to  horticulture 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Belgium  in  particular, 
The  Revue  is  only  one  of  their  good  works.  It  has 
faithfully  adhered  to  its  programme,  and  is  now 
about  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  appearing  twice 
in  the  month  instead  of  once  only.  The  number 
of  illustrations  will  be  increased,  but  the  rate  of 
subscription  will  remain  unchanged.     Floreat ! 


Sutton  s  Recreation  Club.  —  The  em- 
ployees of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  who 
recently  amalgamated  their  various  sections  of 
sports  under  the  above  title,  assembled  on  Friday. 
November  23,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual 
supper  in  connection  with  the  club.  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton  presided  over  a  company  of  more  than 
200  of  the  members. 

The   Next  Great  Quinquennial,  1908. 

The  committee  is  already  hard  at  work  drawing 
up  the  schedule  and  making  other  preparations  for 
this  great  undertaking.  Truly  we  may  say,  recall- 
ing the  late  President,  Una  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  Edward  Pynaert, 
who  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  as  well  as  to  others 
of  the  committee. 

Old-fashioned  Flowers. — By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  (London  :  George  Allen.)  This 
book  has  no  preface  to  explain  the  writer's  inten- 
tion, and  we  are  only  told  that  it  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Maeterlinck,  translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos,  and  illustrated  by  G.  S.  Elgood.  Con- 
sulting the  pages,  we  find  for  once  neither  garden- 
ing instructions  nor  a  jumbled  description  of  plants, 
persons  and  opinions.  It  is  a  book  in  praise  of 
old-fashioned  flowers,  not  necessarily  those  that 
have  been  longest  known  and  grown,  but  such  as 
we  and  our  immediate  ancestors  have  raised  and 
loved.  While  sharing  the  admiration  expressed, 
we  need  not  feel  obliged  to  sympathise  with  the 
writer's  style  of  writing,  nor  with  all  his  opinions. 
He  is  welcome  to  dislike  scientific  names,  and  to 
be  inconsistent  even  in  this  where  be  mis-spells 
some  names,  and  uses  others  even  longer  than  those 
to  which  he  objects.  As  to  the  language,  an  extract 
from  the  book  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
it  for  themselves.  Speaking  of  "News  of  the 
spring,"  he  says  :  "The  Peach  trees  are  now  no 
more  than  a  rosy  miracle,  like  the  softness  of  a 
child's  skin  turned  into  azure  vapour  by  the  breath 
of  dawn.  The  Pear  and  Plum  and  Apple  anil 
Almond  trees  make  dazzling  efforts  in  drunken 
rivalry  ;  and  the  pale  Hazel  trees,  like  Venetian 
chandeliers  resplendent  with  a  cascade  of  gems, 
stand  here  and  there  to  light  the  feast."  There 
are  some  hundred  pages  of  this  sort  of  writing. 
The  coloured  pictures  are  truthful  yet  bright,  and 
therefore  pretty  and  pleasing  ;  and  the  whole  book 
is  attractive,  in  spite  of  florid  rhetoric  displayed 
m  it. 

Blackies    Nature-Knowledge    Diary. — 

This  is  a  memorandum-book  ruled  into  columns 
wherein  notes  are  intended  to  be  made  upon  the 
weather  and  such  natural  objects  as  birds,  insects. 
trees,  wild  flowers,  &c,  as  children  meet  with  in 
their  daily  life.  Mr.  W.  P.  Westell  prefaces  the 
book  with  some  notes  on  nature  study  in  which 
he  shows  how  the  diary  should  be  used,  and  how 
facts  observed  should  be  entered  in  it  in  the  spaces  ■ 
prepared  for  such  notes.  To  encourage  school 
children,  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  (Dublin,  London 
and  Bombay)  offer  to  present  six  books  yearlv  for 
the  six  best  kept  Nature- Know  ledge  Diaries.  To  use 
these  books  properly  will  necessitate  neatness,  as 
well  as  calling  out  powers  of  observation  which  it 
is  highly  desirable  should  be  cultivated. 

Dresden  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  May,  1907. — We  have  received 
copies  of  the  schedule  of  this  important  exhibi- 
tion. Applications  should  be  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  exhibition,  Neumart  10,  Dresden. 

Budding  Life. — This  is  a  "  book  of  drawings  " 
by  Jessie  M.  King,  published  by  Gowans  &  Gray, 
of  London  and  Glasgow.  It  consists  of  less  than 
a  score  of  outline  illustrations  on  note-paper  size. 
The  execution  is  very  Japanese  in  character. 
The  drawings  are  natural,  elegant,  and  faithful  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  with  not  sufficient  detail  to  be  • 
useful  to  botanists  or  gardeners. 
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Seed  List. — The  list  of  seeds  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubsavailable  for  exchange 
at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  issued.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seeds  mentioned 
are  only  exchanged  with  botanic  gardens  and 
regular  correspondents  and  not  with  the  geneial 
public. 

Epsom  Salts  for  Azaleas.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  lime  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  <>! 
Rhododendrons  and  allied  plants.  In  the  Garden 
Magazine  (New  York),  Mr.  Hogenson  says  that 
the  evil  effects  of  lime  in  the  soil  may  be  counter- 
acted by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  Salts).  For  pot  plants  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  magnesia  sulphate  was  mixed  with  5 
pounds  of  soil,  or  at  the  rate  Of  a  little  over  3  tons 
per  acre.  The  photographs  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  grown  in  lime-soil  with  and  without 
the  addition  of  the  magnesia,  bear  out  Mr.  Hogi  \- 
si  ins  statement. 

A  Book  of  English  Gardens. — Written  by 
M.  R.  Gloag,  illustrated  by  Katharine  Montagi 
Wyatt,  and  published  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  36, 
Essex  Street,  W.C.  We  have  in  this  book  chatty 
accounts  of  some  of  the  famous  old  gardens  of 
England.  The  introductory  chapter  is  a  discourse 
upon  gardens  in  general  and  a  brief  chronological 
account  ranging  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  (of 
course)  to  our  own  times  We  find  here  all  the 
time-honoured  allusions  to  the  hanging  gardens  ol 
1  labylon,  to  Pope's  <  rrotto,  and  to  equally  familiar 
eccentricities  of  intermediate  date.  The  succeed- 
ing pages  of  the  book  deal  with  gardens  still  leit 
in  is,  showing  the  work  of  our  forefathers  and 
the  fashions  of  past  times.  The  estates  described 
are  Abbotsbury,  Albury,  Ampthill  Park,  Ashridge, 
Beckett,  Brownsea  Island,  Ham  House,  Hatfield, 
Holland  House,  Hutton  John,  Knole.  Sutton 
Place,  and  Wrest  Park.  The  chief  attractions  of 
these  to  the  makers  of  the  book  appear  to  be 
their  antiquity,  and  the  general  sense  of  repose  and 

,  pleasure  that  they  afford  the  visitor.  ( )f  horticulture 
we  find  but  little,  and  of  botany  nothing  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  was  difficult  to  separate  these  gardens 
and    their   associations  from    the    history    of    the 

.houses  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  every  case 
we  read  a  good  deal  about  the  families  owning  the 

•  estates  described,  even  when  their  affairs  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gardens.  The  illustrations 
deserve  notice,  as  they  give  a  pleasing,  though  often 
an  inadequate,  idea  of  certain  spei  ially  beautiful 
nooks  and  corners.  They  are  brightly  coloured  and 
appropriate  to  the  style  of  the  book.  Every  reader 
interested  in  the  "  Stately  Homes  of  England  ' '  will 
enjoy  turning  over  these  pages  and  find  many 
stray  pieces  of  information  worth  remembering, 
while  to  the  many  persons  connected  with  the 
various  estates  the  letterpress  and  pictures  will  of 

■  course  be  of  equal  importance. 

British  Alpine  Plants. — To  those  who  want 
to  know  something  more  about  "  Alpines  "  than 
that  they  are  beautiful  and  attractive,  we  com- 
mend a  paper  on  the  distribution  of  Alpine  plants 
in  Britain,  read  before  the  Southport  Society  of 
Natural  Science  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stansfield.  In 
simple  but  most  interesting  manner  Mr.  Stans- 
field traces  the  origin,  ancestry  and  migrations  of 
our  mountain  plants.  J.  J.  Riley,  Guardian 
<  Irfice,  Lord  Street,  Southport,  is  the  printer. 

"Helianti." — Under  this  name  M.  R.de  Noter 
calls  attention  to  the  well-known  Helianthus 
decapetalus.  According  to  M.  de  Noter  it  pro- 
ilin  -  -  tubers  in  great  abundance  ;  so  great  that  we 
hesitate  to  cite  the  figures  he  gives.  The  tubers 
can  be  used  as  food  like  those  of  its  congener,  the 
so-called  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  but  specially  for 
the  extraction  of  starch  and  the  production  of 
alcoho.  The  stems  can  be  utilised  for  forage  and 
the  fibre  for  paper-pulp.  The  culture  is  simple 
and  the  profit  large.  At  any  rate,  M.  de  Notek's 
assertions  may  be  easily  tested. 


Botanic  Gardens,  Saharanpur. — Mr.  H.  M. 
L'jake,  F.L.S.,  Economic  Botanist  to  the  United 
Brovinces,  who  has  had  charge  of  these  gardens  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Cawnpore,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  ('.  Hartless,  lately  Chief  of  the 
( rovemmental  <  .aniens  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  latter  is  succeeded  in  Bombay  by  Mi  1 
Little,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gai 
Calcutta. 

Garden-Making. — Mr.  Joseph  Ciieai.  has 
published  a  small  pamphlet  on  til  is  subject,  wherein 
he  lays  down  the  general  principles  of  garden- 
making,  dealing  with  the  choice  of  site,  the 
approaches,  the  formation  of  lawns  and  planta- 
tions, the  treatment  of  water,  tin-  designing  of 
gardens  in  various  styles,  the  formation  of  wild 
gardens,  woodlands,  Rose-gardens,  and  other 
accessories.  The  pamphlet  is  copiously  illustrati  d, 
and  the  comments  sensible  anil  In  tin-  point.  We 
suggest  that  a  rustic  timber  bridge  is  not  the  most 
appropriate,  though  it  is  doubtless  the  mosl 
common,  means  of  crossing  a  rock]  defile,  where 
the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  natural  or  artificial, 
is  very  apparent 

Joint  Railway  and  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee.    We  are  informed  that  at  a  meetii 
the  Joint   Railway  and    Parliamentary    Committee 
held  on  the  28th  nit..  Mr.  Monro  (President)  and 

Mr   W.  I'm io     reported  that  they  had  met 

•  i.il  members  of  tin  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  to  discuss  railway  rati  md  had 

been  given  a  favourable  and  encouraging  reception 
from  members  representing  all  political  parties. 
i  hie  ul  them  reminded  the  committee  of  a  hint  given 
by  the  President  ol  the  Boardol  Trade,  that  a  dis- 
cussion was  likely  to  shortly  take  place  in  the 
H  mse  on  owner's  risk  and  kindred  uuestions,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  committee  should  use  all  p<  s- 
sible  means  to  raise  such  a  discussion,  as  it  would 
bring  the  matter  prominently  before  the  Govern 
ment,  and  would  also  tend  to  facilitate  matters 
when  the  Hill  which  the  committee  now  have 
in  hand  was  brought  up  in  the  Hot 

"Amateur  Gardening.  —  ( )nr  contemporary 
Amateur  Gardening  issues  an  attractive  Christmas 
number,  with  a  coloured  and  gay  cover  illustrating 
the  Time  of  Roses.  There  are  many  other  pictures, 
reproduced  from  photographs,  and  therefore  truth- 
1  ul  as  will  as  pleasing.  The  letterpress  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  in  addition  to  light  and 
seasonable  reading  there  will  be  found  here  the 
usual  practical  and  helpful  information. 

What  is  Done  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  read  of  the  magnitude  and  superio- 
rity  "f  everything  American,  that  we  feel  as  if  a 
load  were  removed  from  us  when  reading  president 
Duckham's  address  to  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  America  as  reported  in  the  American  Florist.  "  I 
had  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  Edinburgh 
(Scotland)  show,  19U3,  and  I  must  confess  I  was 
completely  overwhelmed  by  it,  both  by  the  magni- 
ficent blooms  shown  and  the  attendance.  There 
were  over  70,000  paid  admissions  in  three  days. 
Think  of  that  and  be  humble  !  Nay,  think  of  that, 
and  lay  plans  day  and  night  to  rouse  our  people  to 
a  similar  interest !  What  could  we  accomplish  il 
we  had  a  constituency  like  that?"  The  old 
country  it  seems  is  not  quite  played  out  yet  ! 

Dogs  Act,   1906.— "  Section  two  of  the  Act 

which  comes  into  operation  on  January  1st,  1907, 
empowers  the  Board  to  make  Orders  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  for  the  following 
purposes  :—(a)  for  prescribing  and  regulating  the 
wearing  by  dogs,  while  in  a  highway  or  in  a  place 
of  public  resort,  of  a  collar  with  a  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  inscribed  on  the  collar  or 
on  a  plate  or  badge  attached  thereto  :  (b)  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  worrying  of  cattle,  for 
preventing  dogs  or  any  class  of  dogs  from  straying 


during  all  or  any  of  the  hours  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  :  and  (c)  for  authorising  a  Local  Authority 
to  make  Regulations  for  either  of  these  purposes 
The  Orders  and  Regulations  will  take  effect  under 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894,  and  the  Orders 
may  provide  that  any  dog  in  respect  of  which  an 
offence  is  being  committed  against  the  Orders  may 
be  seized  and  treated  as  a  stray  dog."  If  some 
Act  could  be  enforced  requiring  the  owners  of  a 
dog  or  dogs  that  disturb  their  neighbours'  peace 
of  mind,  especially  at  night,  to  wear  a  collar  issued 
by  the  police,  no  doubt  the  nuisance  which  resi 
dents  in  the  suburbs  now  suffer  would  be  materially 
abated. 

Publications  Received.— Agricultural  Bulletin 
of  the  Straitsand  Federated  Malay  States  (July),  Edited 
by  H.N.  Ridley  and  J.  B.  Carruthers.  Contents; 
fapioca  as  a  Catch-crop,  by  Mr.  W.  Dunman  ;  Rim 
Rubber  Company,  Ficus  elastica,  &c— Reports  on  the 

Station,  SI.  Vincent  (1905-1906).  Mr.  Sand 
Agricultural  Superintendent,  reports  continued  success 
and  extension  of  the  Cotton  industry,  and  good  work 
a. is  dune  in  the  Gardens  and  other  departments  — 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Mosquito 
•  antral,  by  H.  J.  Quayle.  A  campaign  against  mos- 
uitps  was  begun  in  May  1904.  It  was  found  that  theri 
•  re  four  especially  troublesome  species  around  Bur- 
lingame,  and  experts  indentified  these  and  traced  tin  ii 
life  histories.  The  chief  measures  undertaken  for  the 
i  ontrol  nl  the  pests  were  the  filling  in  of  some  waters 
hi.]  the  oiling  of  others.  The  success  so  far  achieved 
in  this  important  work  should  encourage  further  efforts 
in  this  direction. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 

AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I  i    is   not   many  years   ago   sure   we   used    to 
from     American    growers    like    Spauld- 

Nathan   Smith,    Mill,  Waterer,   Craig,   a 
hi  :     an  annual  consignment  of  novelties,     i  hi 
going   iu\    rounds  this  season   here  and   there,   I 

'  ■''      been  rei led  of  the  days  when  American 

1  ln\  anthemums  were  a  factor  to  be  reel 
with,  fm  a  chance  variety  in  some  group  ■  i 
other  has  aroused  many  memories,  'i'hev  are 
still  a  few,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  big  stands  of  the  leading  prize  winners  at  our 
great  shows.  Hairy  Wonder  and  J.  II.  Run.  h- 
man  are  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  parks. 
They  remind  Us  of  the  large  collection  ii 
lings  raised  by  Pitcher  and  Manda,  which  u  ti- 
mately  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  II.  |  | 
Louis  Boehmer  is  still  grown  in  the  parks.  This 
was  the  second  hairy  variety  introduced,  the 
original  one.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  having,  si 
in  .is  my  experience  goes,  completely  disap- 
peared. Simplicity  (a  white  Japanese),  Esau  (a 
pale  pink  hairy),  and  Col.  W.  Ii.  Smith  (a 
bronze-yellow  Japanesei  are  all  in  the  i  ollei  tions 
in  the  London  parks.  In  Anemones  we  still 
have  with  us  Judge  Benedict  and  Delaware. 
Several  fine  blooms  of  Good  Gracious,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  varieties  there  ever  was,  ha\  e 
been  recorded,  f',.  YV.  Childs  (a  vivid  crimson) 
I  have  seen  only  at  Finsbury  Park.  Iu  France, 
as  here,  not  many  American  varieties  remain. 
Julian  Hillpert  is  largely  grown  for  the  market. 
and   was  one  of  the   Pitcher   and    Manda  • 

lings.  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  occasionally  met  with  : 
also  Wm.  Tricker,  the  Egyptian,  Modestum, 
Col.  Appleton,  and  Mrs.  H.  Robinson,  it  : 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  every  raiser  has 
his  day.  Salter's  seedlings  are  gone,  Delaux's 
are  scar:ely  known,  and  so  we  may  expect  even 
the  best  varieties  of  the  most  modern  raisers 
will  in  their  turn  give  place  to  others  as  time 
rolls  on.  "Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.'  C.  Har- 
man  Payne. 

YELLOW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  DO  not  remember  a  season  to  have  gone  bv 
in  the  past  when  so  many  grand  exampl 
yellow  Chrysanthemums  have  been  met  with. 
!•".  S.  Yallis,  in  ray  opinion,  heads  the  list,  for 
it  has  been  seen  in  magnificent  form  ;  the  finest 
blooms  ever  shown  anywhere  must  have  been 
those  staged  by  a  new  amateur,  Monsieur 
Dubuisson-F'oubert,  at  the  Paris  Show.  He  had 
staged  in  a  vase  seven  of  this  variety  that 
measured  about  18  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Ducroiset  is  another  grand 
yellow  that  has  been  seen  in  fine  stylt.  Mrs 
F.  W.  Yallis,  Mrs.  \V.   Knox,  Buttercup,  Alger- 
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non  Davis,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Merstham 
Yellow,  Sensation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Le  Peyron, 
Leigh  Park  Rival,  Souvenir  de  Bailleul,  Ministre 
Morgeot,  Ami  Nonin,  Le  Bouvier,  Mine.  G. 
Rivol,  Calvat's  Sun,  Embleme  Poitevine, 
Naples,  Roi  dTtalie,  and  several  others  in 
various  shades  have  all  been  seen  in  first-class 
form.     C.  II.  P. 

MARKET  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Some  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemums  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  are  those  sent  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Tulley,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway. 
I  recently  visited  this  nursery,  and  the  plants 
seen  in  the  houses  impressed  me  as  being  quite 
of  the  best.  Some  18  span-roofed  houses  are 
now  accommodating  some  38,000  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots.  Two  houses  were  filled  with  the 
varietv  William  Holmes,  which,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (November  14),  was  at  its  best  condi- 
tion. Dazzler,  the  bright  scarlet  crimson  variety, 
had  been  partially  harvested,  but  there  still  re- 
mained a  rich  cutting.  The  bulk  of  the  plants 
were  carrying  from  10  to  12  blooms  each.  The 
variety  Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet  was  excellent,  the 
crop  being  the  most  promising  one  I  have  ever 
seen  both  for  siae  of  bloom  and  for  colour.  Of 
the  variety  Mdlle.  Th.  Panckoucke  the  flowers 
were  developing  too  early  in  the  best  buds.  A 
house  contained  the  pink  variety  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, but  none  had  been  cut.  Tu-iedo  is  of 
splendid  colour,  and  suitable  for  florists'  sprays. 
Eynsford  White  is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  decorative  purposes.  Putney  George, 
although  i/iised  many  years  ago,  is  still  one  of 
the  best  market  kinds,  and  sells  freely  in  the 
marliet.  Klondyke,  Mabel  Butler  (the  dark 
Tuxedo),  Early  Yellow,  Mytchett  Beauty,  and 
Nagoya  were  all  noticed.  One  house  containing 
the  variety  Cullingfordii,  the  plants  being 
grown  under  cold  treatment  in  pots,  was  alone 
worth  journeying  to  see.  The  house  was  filled 
with  2,000  plants,  the  flowers  being  of  the  deep- 
est colour  I  ever  saw  in  this  variety.  Every 
house  was  well  arranged,  the  taller  plants  being 
in  the  centre  and  the  dwarfec  ones  at  the  side. 
The  nursery  is  well  equipped  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.    Stephen  Castle. 


CASSIA  REMIGERA. 

For  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  rare 
species,  fig.  150,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Millard, 
Malabar  Hill,  Bombay,  who  sends  the  following 
'jteresting  note  with  the  photograph: — "  I  send 
you  by  this  mail  a  photograph  of  Cassia  remigera 
in  flower  in  my  garden.  In  Hooker's  Flora  of 
British  India,  the  flowers  are  described  as  un- 
known :  but.  of  course,  that  was  written  many 
years  ago.  The  tree,  which  is  now  about  20  feet 
high,  was  sent  to  me  seven  years  ago  by  a  friend 
in  Rangoon,  where  it  seems  to  be  fairly  common 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  Cassia  I  have  seen— even 
superior  to  C.  marginata  and  C.  grandis.  The 
branches  are  clothed  with  the  light  pink  blossoms, 
each  about  J  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  pro- 
minent yellow  stamens.  The  tree  remains  in 
flower  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  It 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  Cherry  tree  in 
England ." 


bo  again  set  out  here,  but  readers  will  recollect 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  expression 
"  consideration "  includes  valuable  considera- 
tion of  any  kind,  while  an  "  agent  "  includes  any 
person  employed  by  or  acting  for  another.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  the  maximum 
penalty  on  conviction  is,  if  the  case  is  dealt 
with  at  the  Assizes,  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  £500,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  A  magistrate  has,  however, 
power  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  but  in  this  case  the  penal- 
ties which  he  ma}'  impose  are  not  to  exceed 
four  months'  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  or  a 


sumably  being  careful  to  know  nothing  of  the 
matter)  yet  apparently  the  gardener  who  received 
in  England,  or  even, asked  for,  any  such  pay- 
ment would  none  the  less  find  himself  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Act  would  not 
touch  a  trader  who  gives  to  a  buyer  or  other 
agent  a  secret  discount  or  commission  after  the 
transaction  is  completed,  but  note  that  the  Act 
specifically  includes  the  words  "  having  done  or 
ioreborne  to  do."  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  a  nurseryman  only  makes  a  customer's  gar- 
dener a  small  present  to  induce  the  latter  to 
give  every  care  and  attention  to  the  seeds  or 
plants  supplied  while  they  are  in  course  of  cul- 
tivation, but  this  argument  invites  the  obvious 


LAW    NOTES. 


Fig.  150. — cassia  remigera  in  a  Bombay  garden,  flowers  pink. 


SECRET    DISCOUNTS. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known 
that,  apart  from  the  damage  to  commercial  repu- 
tation or  the  risk  of  blackmail  run  by  those  who 
commit  a  criminal  offence  under  the  "  Prevention 
of  Corruption  Act,"  there  is  a  serious  financial 
liability  incurred  by  those  who  give  "see-yet" 
discounts  to  buyers  or  other  agents.  In  ths 
present  article  it  is  not  proposed,  however,  t» 
deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  criminal  liability, 
one  must,  at  the  present  moment,  necessarily 
rely  to  some  extent  upon  the  wording  of  the 
Act  itself,  coupled  with  the  possible  bearing  on 
the  point  of  reported  decisions  of  the  Givil 
Courts  under  circumstances  more  or  less  similar. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  (see  p.  279)  have 
already  appealed  in  these  columns,  and  need  not 


combination  of  bnth  fine  and  imprisonment.  On 
conviction  by  a  magistrate,  the  prisoner  has  a 
right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  ;  also  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  (presumably  as 
some  precaution  against  the  obvious  possibility 
of  frivolous  prosecutions)  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Act  to  the  effect  that  a  prosecution  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  instituted  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor- 
General. 

This  Act  not  only  makes  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  give,  or  agree  to  give,  any  payment  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration,  but  it  renders 
equally  liable  any  person  who  accepts,  or  agrees 
to  accept,  or  even  attempts  to  obtain  any  such 
payment.  Therefore,  although  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  foreign  nurserymen  carrying  on 
business   abroad   (their  agents   in   England   pre- 


rejoinder  that  the  gardener  is  already  paid  to 
do  his  duty,  and  whether  he  is  adequately  re- 
munerated or  not  by  his  wages  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  entirely  a  matter  between  himself  and 
his  employer. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  many  employers 
really  do  not  object  to  their  gardeners  receiving 
such  presents,  since  it  makes  the  latter  contente  1 
with  lower  wages,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  employers,  as  a  body,  would  deliberately 
choose  to  countenance  the  practice.  Suppose, 
for  •example,  nurserymen  were  to  send  out  their 
catalogues  or  invoices  with  a  heading  to  the 
efiect  that  "commission  at,  say,  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  all  orders  will  be  allowed  to 
gardeners  on  production  of  their  employer's 
written  authority  to  receive  such  commission," 
is  it  likely  that  such  authority  would  be  fsrth- 
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coming  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  it  not 
far  more  probable  that  most  employers  would 
argue  thus  :  "  Oh,  well,  if  the  nurseryman  can 
afford  to  allow  my  gardener  5  per  cent,  commis- 
sion, why  should  he  not  allow  it  to  me  instead? 
Besides,  it  is  only  placing  temptation  in  the 
man's  way  to  let  him  feel  that  the  more,  money 
he  spends  with  my  nurseryman  the  more  he  will 
get  fur  himself."  The  effect  of  such  an  offer 
would  probably  be  to  excite  prejudice  in  the 
employer's  mind  against  the  nurseryman  sug- 
gesting it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Act  als  >  makes 
it  an  offence  for  any  person  knowingly  to  give 
to  any  agent,  or  for  any  agent  knowingly  to  use 
with  intent  to  deceive  his  principal,  any  re- 
ceipt, account,  &c,  which  contains  any  state- 
ment which  is  false  or  erroneous  or  defective  in 
any  material  particular,  and  which,  to  his  know- 
ledge, is  intended  to  mislead  the  principal.  No 
doubt  this  clause  is  aimed  at  those  firms  who 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  supply  two  forms  of 
invoice  with  the  goods,  one  showing  discount 
deducted,  and  the  other  showing  the  sale  price 
in  full  (the  latter  document  only  being  intended 
for  the  principal's  inspection).  It  may  be  in- 
structive in  this  connection  to  mention  a  casi- 
which  occurred  not  very  long  since.  An  official 
holding  a  diplomatic  appointment  under  the 
liritish  Government  was  directed  to  obtain  cer- 
tain seeds  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  they  would 
grow  in  the  locality  where  he  was  resident 
abroad.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  a  firm  of  seeds- 
men, directing  them  to  send  him  seeds  to  a 
certain  value,  and  referred  them  to  his  solicitor 
in  England  fur  payment.  The  seedsmen  actually 
forwarded  the  solicitor  in  question  two  ini 
one  for  the  full  amount,  and  the  other  contain- 
ing a  deduction  in  respect  of  "discount."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  the  object  with 
whii  'i  these  two  invoices  were  forward!  u  ' 

One  lKcd  hardly  deal  seriously  witli  the  argu- 
ment that  a  present  between  a  growei 
customer's  buyer  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  a 
"  tip  "  to  a  waiter  at  a  restaurant  or  a  Christmas 
box  to  one's  postman.  One  has  only  to  r< 
lect  that  the  sanctum  of  the  Attorney-General 
or  Solicitor-! '.eneral  has  to  be  obtained  before 
any  prosecution  can  be  instituted,  and  one  can- 
not imagine  such  sanction  being  given  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  given  a  waiter  or  a 
postman  a  few  pence-  in  accordance  with  the 
recognised  custom  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
under  the  Act  for  giving  or  receiving  secret  dis- 
counts the  whole  question  as  to  whethei  the 
accused  is  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty"  will  turn 
largely  upon  whether  the  discount  is  deemed  to 
have  been  given  or  received  "corruptly  "  (N.B. — 
the  Act  does  not  even  say  "fraudulently"), 
and  it  remains  to.be  seen  whether  commercial, 
men  will  care  to  take  their  chance  of  its  being 
discussed  at  a  criminal  trial  what  the  word 
"corruptly"  means,  lit  is  certainly  significant 
to  find  that  the  Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Dublin 
Nursery  and  Seed  Association  have  already 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  deciding  to  dis- 
continue the  giving  of  private  discounts  to  cus: 
tomers'  gardeners.) 

In  considering  this  point  of  view  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disregard  a  certain  case  in  which  Lord 
Justice  Romer  delivered  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  a  few  years  ago. 

The  judgment  itself  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  many,  including  most  of  the  official, 
reporters  (though  fully  set  out  in  some  reports). 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote  the  judgment 
fully  here. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Courts  of  law  of  this  country  have  always  strongly 
condemned,  and,  when  they  could,  punished  the  bribing  of 
agents,  and  have  taken  a  strong  view  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  bribe.  I  believe  the  mercantile  community  as  a  whole 
appreciates  and  approves  of  the  Court's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  some  persons  undoubtedly  hold  laser  views  on 
the  subject.  Not  that  these  persons  like  the  ugly  word 
'  bribe,'  or  would  excuse  the  giving  of  a  bribe  if  that  word 
be  used,  but  they  differ  from  the  Courts  in  their  view  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  bribe.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  point 
out  what  is  a  bribe  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Without  attempt- 
ing an  exhaustive  definition  I  may  say  that  the  following  is 
one  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  bribe.  If  a  gift  be  made 
to  a  confidential  agent  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  agent 
to  act  in  favour  of  the  donor  in  relation  to  transactions 
between  the  donor  and  the  agent's  principal,  and  that  gift  is 
secret  as  between  the  donor  and  the  agent — that  is  to  say, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  principal — then 
the  gift  is  a  bribe  in  the  view  of  the  law.  If  a  bribe  be  once 
established  to  the  Court's  satisfaction,  then  certain  rules 
apply.  Amongst  them  the  following  are  now  established, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  established,  in  the  interests  of 
morality    with   the   view    of    discouraging  the  practice   of 


bribery.  First,  the  Court  will  not  enquire  into  the  donor's 
motive  in  giving  the  bribe,  nor  allow  evidence  to  be  gone 
into  as  to  the  motive.  Secondly,  the  Court  will  presume,  in 
favour  of  the  principal,  and  as  against  the  briber  and  the 
agent  bribed,  that  the  agent  was  influenced  by  the  bribe, 
and  this  presumption  is  irrebuttable.  Thirdly,  if  the  agent 
be  a  confidential  buyer  of  goods  for  his  principal  from  the 
briber,  the  Court  will  assume  as  against  the  briber  that  the 
true  price  of  the  goods  as  between  him  and  the  purchaser 
must  be  taken  to  be  less  than  the  price  paid  to,  or  charged 
by  the  vendor,  by,  at  any  rate,  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
bribe.  If  the  purchaser  alleges  loss  or  damage  beyond  this, 
he  must  prove  it.  As  to  the  above  assumption  we  need  not 
determine  now  whether  it  could  in  any  case  be  rebutted.  As 
at  present  advised,  I  think  in  the  interests  of  morality  the 
assumption  should  be  held  an  irrebuttable  one,  but  we  need 
not  finally  decide  this,  because  in  the  present  case  there  is 
nothing  to  rebut  the  presumption." 

In  another  civil  action  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
emphasised  the  law  in  a  way  which  may  prove  of 
mterest  to  those  who  contend  that  their  motives  are 
not  "corrupt."  In  the  case  in  question  Lord 
Justice  Collins  said  :  — 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  boi 
believed  that  there  was  no  barm  in  a  would-be  vend.  ; 
ing  to  give  a  commission  to  the  agent  of   the  purchaser,   but 
his  mental  and  moral  attitude  on  this  point  could  not  alu  i 
the  legal  effect  of  his  acts." 

In  another  case  Lord  Justice  James  said  : — 

"  According  to  my  view  of  the  law,  I   take  it  to  be  clear 
that  any  surreptitious  dealing  between  one  principal   . 
agent  of  the  other  principal  is  a  fraud  on  such  other  prin 
cognizable  in  this  Court.' 

Of   course,    it   by   no   means   follows    that    m 
criminal  cases  the  Court  would  observe  precisely 
the  same  rules  as  in  the  Civil  Courts,  esp 
having    regard    to    the    difference    in    penalty. 
Rightly  enough,   the   law   is   very   jealous 

protection    oi    the    liberty    of    the    subject i 

indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  thai 
V  t       of     1'arliament     dealing     with     criminal 
nstrued   far   more    sti  ictlj    (and, 
therefore,   with   far  less   liberality   in   following 
the  apparent  intentions  of  an   Act,  a     distil 
fri  .in    it-,    .i.  in.ll    wordingj    than    in    th 
statutes  which  deal  with  civil  m  ttl   i        At  the 
same    time    the   remarks    of    the    Jord*    Justii  e 
above    quoted     are    very    explicit    of    the    view 
taken  by  the  Court,  in  civil  mattei  3  ..t  all  events. 
and  are  therefore   instructive,    as   showing    tl  i 
possible  trend  of  a  judge's  mind  when   sil 
facts  come  to  be  dealt  with,  .is  must  inevitably 
n  before  1.  ng,  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
There  has  naturally  been 
sion   in    commercial   circles   as   to   whether   the 
ntion  ul  Corruption  Act  will,  or  will  not, 
have   any  lasting   elicit   on   commercial  custom, 
are    some    sanguine    individuals   who   de- 
clare their  opinion  that  the  Act  will  practically 
be  treated  as  a  dead  letter,   and  that  one  will 
find      no     prosecutions     instituted     thereunder. 
Others  take  the  view  that,   whether  or  not  the 
Act  may  have  any  lasting  effect,  there  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  undoubted!}  criminal 

ution  will  be  possible,  and  that  so  far  a 
are  concerned,  they  do  not  care  to  take  then 
Chance- of  standing  in  the  dock  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  their  acts  will  be  con- 
sidered corrupt  or  not.  Others,  again,  are 
doubtless  bearing  in  mind  that  even  if  t  ev  may 
successfully  emerge  from  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, there  remains  a  further  point  to  b> 
sidered,   viz.,   whether  even   an   abortive   prose- 

Utipn  would  not  seriously  damage  their  reputa- 
tion for  commercial  morality  among  their  cus- 
tomers, that  is  to  say,  the  general  public.  There 
remains,  finally,  a  large  class  which  considers 
that  even  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  run  any  risk  of  wearing  ','  the  broad  arrow 
at  a  future  time  or  not,  the  Act  furnishes  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  any  trade  to  endeavour 
to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  pernicious  practice,  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  fact,  which,  if  neglected  now,  may 
never  occur  again.  With  all  these  divergent 
views,  an  article  on  the  purely  legal  aspect  of 
the  case  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do.  The 
matter  is  one  which  for  his  own  sake  any  trader, 
who  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  doubtless  anxiously  consider  from  all 
points  of  view,  and  having  had  the  legal  posi- 
tion put  squarely  before  him,  it  is  of  course 
for  him  to  decide,  and  decide  quickly,  as  to  the 
course  which  he, proposes  to  adopt. 

Summing  up  the  whole  position,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  those  who  wish  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  law  have  only  one  possible 
course  before  them,  namely,  to  set  their  face 
steadfastly  against  the  giving  or  receiving  of  any 
discount,  present,  or  commission  (as  between  ■/• 
vendor  and  a  purchaser's  agent  or  buyer  J  with- 
out the  previous  written  consent  of  the  agent'  r 
employer.     H.  Morgan  Veitch. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE 


{The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the- 
opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents.  J 

The   British   Gardeners-  Association. — I, 

have  noticed  what  Mr.  T.  Smith  has  written  about 
young  men  being  ready  in  the  evening  with  the  hand 
on  the  door  ready  to  go  home,  &c,  and  venture  to 
think  if  Mr.  Smith  had  my  experience  he  would  be 
glad  when  that  time  came.  Being  in  a  medium- 
sized  place,  which  is  under-handed,  where  mostly 
"  tinkers  "  are  employed,  and  never  enough  done 
to  satisfy  the  employer,  I  think  he  would  alter  his 
opinion  as  to  working  together  towards  a  common 
end.  I  have  to  work  11  hours  each  day  and 
through  the  "  tinkers  "  I  have  duty  to  do  myself 
every  Sunday  without  extra  pay,  and  through 
their  ignorance  of  gardening  I  have  to  neglect  the 
houses  to  put  things  in  order  for  them  outside,  and 
they  are  paid  nearly  the  same  wage  as  myself  who 
started  when  I  left  school  at  gardening  in  a  large 
place.  If  only  those  still  outside  the  professional 
told  would  exhibit  a  little  more  esprit  dc  corps 
and  not  sit  on  the  lence  so  long,  we  should  soon 
become  a  strong  organisation.  I  think  Mr.  Smith 
must  admit  we  are  about  the  worst-paid  and  best- 
worked  body  in  the  Kingdom  at  present.  A 
Member  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association. 

Mr.   Smith's  (of  Newry)   reply  to  the 

mild  letter  of  protest  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Watson, 
against  the  inclusion  of  amateurs  in  professional 
gardeners'  associations,  is  in  keeping  with  his  own 
attitude  towards  gardeners.  That  there  are  "  good 
gardeners  and  excellent  gentlemen"  amongst 
amateurs  no  one  will  gainsay,  but  the  point  is 
this  :  that  a  deep  gulf  lies  between  the  two.  In 
the  case  of  the  amateur,  gardening  is  a  hobby  ;  in 
that  of  the  professional,  it  is  his  means  of  living. 
The  B.G.A.  was  formed  to  attain  a  definite  object, 
viz.,  to  raise  the  status  of  the  professional  gardener. 
The  need  for  such  an  organisation  as  the  B.G.A.  has 
been  felt  for  many  years,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  those  best  qualified  lor  the 
work,  it  has  only  recently  taken  on  a  definite  form. 
In  common  with  other  unions  of  workers,  the 
I'  G  \  .has  to  contend  against  the  suspicions  of  the 
employer  and  also  those  of  a  large  number  for 
whose  benefit  the  association  has  been  formed. 
As  Mr.  Smith  says,  "  there  are  gardeners  and 
employers  who  pull  together  in  a  sympathetic 
manner,  discussing  methods  and  working  together 
towardsacommonend."  True!  but  the  "  common 
end,"  in  most  cases,  consists  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  garden  and  not  the  condition  of  the 
gardener  or  gardeners.  For  one  employer  who  is 
fair,  there  are  many  who  are  :-iot.  To  put  for- 
ward the  statement  that  gardening  is  a  hobby, 
or  in  other  words  a  luxury,  is  mere  twaddle.  It  is 
as  much  a  necessity  as  motoring,  racing,  hunting, 
golf  and  other  recreations  of  the  employer,  all  of 
which,  in  spite  of  increased  cost,  are  still  on  the 
increase.  When  an  employer,  with  a  taste  for 
gardening,  finds  he  cannot  obtain  a  professional 
gardener  unless  he  pays  him  a  certain  wage, 
he  will  pay  him  that  wage.  It  is  not  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  gardener  to  quarrel 
with  the  employer  who  is  disposed  to  be 
friendly  and  who  recognises  his  ability  in  a 
suitable  manner.  Such  an  employer  will  cer- 
tainly not  fall  foul  of  the  B.G.A,  It  is  to 
those  employers,  who  do  not  possess  this  tolerant 
spirit,  and  who  wish  to  keep  the  gardener  in  his 
present  position  of  dependence,  that  a  united  stand 
will  have  to  be  made  against  sooner  or  later. 
Those  who  have  studied  these  matters,  fully 
know  how  little  has  been  gained  without  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  struggles  between  capital  and  labour, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  appeal  of  the  individual  ; 
but  collectively  the  force  of  public  opinion  has 
often  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result  without  recourse  to  drastic  methods.  C.  P. 
Raffill. 

The  Currant  Bud  Gall  Mite. — My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  report  which  appears 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  November  24,  p.  356, 
respecting  some  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Massee  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and,  presuming  that  this  report  is 
correct,  in  common  fairness  to  myself  and  other 
workers,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact — which  seems  to  have  escaped  your  attention 
and,  most  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Massee's  also — that 
the  discoveries  ( ! )  credited  to  Mr.  Massee  have 
long  been  in  black  and  white,  and  further  that  the 
statement  that   '   attempts  to  eradicate  this    pest 
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brae,  up  to  the  present,  proved  abortive."  The 
statement  that  the  Hazel  Bud  Gall  Mite  does 
not  attack  the  Blackcurrant  is  also  incorrect.  It  is 
surely  known  to  Mr.  Masseetbat  the  life-history  of 
Eriophyes  ribis  was  almost  completelv  worked  out 
by  Mr.  R.  Newstead  in  1901  (vide  J.  R.  H.  Soc, 
vol.  xxv.),  and  a  further  and  very  full  account  was 
given  bv  Mr.  E.  J.  Lewis  early  in  1902  (Rcpts. 
S.  E.  Agric.  Coll.,  Wye,  March,'  1902),  followed 
later  in  the  same  year  by  some  valuable  details  by 
Mr.  C.  Warburton  and  Miss  Embleton  (Linn.  Soc. 
Jqurn.  Zool.,  xxviii,  p.  366);  finally,  in  1901  I 
published  the  results  of  my  investigations  com- 
menced in  1899  (Rcpts.  on  Econ.  Zool.,  No.  1), 
and  they  were  far  from  abortive,  for  they  have 
resulted  in  the  only  practical  cure  for  the  pest 
yet  put  forward  (vide  Ann.  Reft,  for  1904  and  1905). 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  Mr.  Massee  has  not  discovered 
anything  fresh  respecting  the  life  history  of  this 
mite.  With  reference  to  Eriophyes  avellana  oc- 
curring in  the  Black  Currant  buds,  I  published  a 
paper  in  April,  1905,  showing  that  this  actually 
occurred  (Nature  Study.  1905),  and  in  July,  1905 
(Proc.  Ass.  Econ.  Biol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  10).  Without 
much  further  experience  I  am  bound  to  question 
whether  Mr.  Massee  is  capable  of  differen- 
tiating the  specific  characters  of  our  35  or  36 
British  species  of  this  very  difficult  genus  of 
mites.  Finally  I  question,  to  quote  Prof.  E.  Ray 
Lankester,  "  Whether  any  man  of  science  is  justified 
in  making  statements,  as  though  he  himself  had 
investigated  and  was  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements  in  virtue  of  his  own  observa- 
tions on  the  objects  described,  when  all  the  time 
he  is  simply  stating  what  this  man  and  that  man 
have  seen,  though  he  omits  to  mention  the  name 
of  any  of  those  to  whom  he  is  indebted."  I 
do  not  propose  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Massee's  supposed  cure,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
K.H.S.  I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  work 
of  this  character,  which  is,  I  feel,  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  society.  Walter  E.  Collinge, 
I  'niversity  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Collinge  cannot  realise  how  grieved 

I  am  to  learn  that  he  has  deemed  it  necessary,  in 
fairness  to  himself  and  others,  to  take  too  serious 
a  view  of  my  remarks.  He  is  perfectly  correct  in 
all  he  says.  I  am  quite  incapable  of  differentiating 
between  our  35  or  36  miles,  and  I  have  not  added 
a  single  fact  as  regards  their  life-history.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  qualify  the  last  statement,  and  say  I 
observed  that  when  a  Black  Currant  mite  attempted 
to  walk  on  grease,  it  stuck  fast !  Trees  that  have 
been  greased  for  the  past  two  years  have  had  no 
more  "big  buds,"  have  produced  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  and  are  yet  living  to  tell  the  tale.  These 
same  trees  had  "big  bud"  rampant  before 
treatment.  Did  Mr.  Collinge  advocate  grease? 
G.  Massee. 

Black  Currant  Mite  Prevention  of 
Corruption  Act  v.  British  Gardeners- 
Association. — As  a  fairly  close  reader  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  over  45  years,  I  cannot 
recall  an  instance  where  one  copy  contained  so 
much  of  real  interest  to  horticulturists  as  that  for 
November  24.  As  to  Black  Currant  mite,  if 
further  trials  go  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Massee  said, 
i!  v,  ill  be  a  good  thing  for  fruit-growers  and  fruit- 
eaters  in  this  country. 

Respecting  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  bulk  of  my  fellow  horti- 
culturists will  rise  to  their  opportunity  and  clear 
the  <  raft  for  ever  from  the  too  often  false  imputa- 
tions made  with  regard  to  it.  I  know  from  a  long 
experience  that  these  imputations  are  very  often 
made  by  men  whose  daily  lives  are  less  free  from 
reproach  than  those  of  hundreds  of  steady  working 
gardeners,  although  they  occupy  a  much  higher 
social  position.  Let  us  show  a  firm  but  respectful 
front  to  all  concerned  in  this  matter  and  live  the 
v.  hi  ile  thing  down  by  trying  to  do  right.  I  hope 
I  am  not  appearing  self-righteous  when  I  say 
that  during  over  40  years'  experience  as  a  head 
gardener,  I  never  asked  for  a  commission  from 
anyone  I  have  dealt  with  on  my  employer's  behalf. 
Few,  if  any,  began  their  gardening  careers  under 
i.i\ourable  auspices  than  I  did,  and  yet  I 
have  managed  to  live  and  pay  my  way  till  nearly 
the  old-age  pension  time — 65. 

A  to  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  my 
friends  tell  me  I  am  nothing  if  not  a  critic.  Well,  to 
1  i  ve  up  to  it  I  must  say  that  I  have  all  along  felt  that  a 
I  iritish  Gardeners'  Guildwouldhavebeenmorecon- 
genial  all  round,  although  I  know  a  wise  man  has 
long  ago  laid  down  the  axiom  that  there  is  not  much 
me.      Well,  1  hope  that  within,  say,  seven 


years,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  trained  gardeners  in 
Britain  will  be  members  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association.  My  life  would  disprove  any  assertion 
that  I  am  in  favour  of  causing  discord  betwixt 
employers  and  employed.  All  the  same  each  party 
has  rights  as  well  as  duties.  Gardeners  as  a  body 
have  never  held  the  position  that  their  prolonged 
training,  their  general  intelligence  and  good  moral 
character  have  entitled  them  to  hold.  I  know 
that  in  the  main  this  has  been  their  own  fault. 
My  opinion  is  that  now  is  their  opportunity  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  improved  position  in  the 
future.  See  what  wise  examples  the  more  far- 
seeing  of  our  employers  have  set  and  are  setting 
by  joining  the  Country  Gentlemen's  Association, 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  &c,  &c.  I  repeat,  that  to 
stir  up  class-hatred  is  wholly  repugnant  to  my 
nature,  but  I  do  think  every  honest,  fairminded 
Englishman  isentitled  to  join  his  fellow  workers 
in  trying  to  improve  their  positions  in  life  all 
round.  If  horticulturists  as  a  body  will  be  but 
true  to  themselves,  I  can  foresee  a  much  better 
future  for  them,  although  I  may  not  live  to  see 
the  promised  land.  Imagine  a  Gardeners'  Guild, 
with  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  members,  all 
having  conformed  to  wise  rules  before  being 
admitted.  The  headquarters  to  be  in  London, 
with  branches  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  country.  Let  this  Guild  embrace  all 
the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  the  Orphan  Fund,  and 
United  Benefit  Society,  then  we  should  have  a 
federation  of  horticultural  societies  worth  working 
hard  to  get,  and  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount 
of  good.     Yorkshire  Gardener,  November  27 ,  1906. 

Beech  as  Coppice. — Coppice  growers,  who 
read  your  interesting  notice  of  "The  Trees  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c,"  will  draw  their 
own  conclusions  of  the  "  special  qualifications  of 
the  authors  as  foresters,"  when  they  read  that  "  it 
is  recommended  to  grow  Beech  for  coppice  and 
cut  it  every  15  or  20  years."  Beech  is  practically 
unknown  in  Britain,  and  I  believe  also  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  coppice.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
coppice  plantations  in  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land leaves  me  ignorant  of  one  example  of  Beech, 
and  I  thought  both  owners  and  woodmen  knew 
that  the  reason  of  its  absence  was  that  Beech  was 
practically  an  impossible  tree  for  coppice,  because 
it  is  almost  destitute  of  reproductive  power  from 
the  stool,  and  dies  out  in  40  years  or  less. 
Oak,  Ash,  Alder,  Sweet  Chestnut  and  Hazel  are 
the  coppice  trees,  because  they  reproduce  freely 
from  the  stool  and  for  a  long  period.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  Alder,  Chestnut,  Ash  and 
Oak  6  to  10  feet  high  from  old  tree  or  coppice 
stools  the  second  year,  but  who  ever  saw  the 
Beech  produce  as  many  inches  in  the  same  time  ? 
See  Schhch,  Nisbet,  Schwappach  and  others. 
Reader. 

Blackbirds  and  Tomatos. — Your  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  mentions  black- 
birds in  Cornwall  eating  Tomatos.  There  is  no 
mention  of  place  or  observer,  and  although  I  fancy 
it  alludes  to  an  occurrence  in  these  gardens,  it 
seems  of  sufficient  interest  to  again,  and  more 
fully,  record  the  fact.  During  the  past  autumn 
I  frequently  saw  a  cock-blackbird  (or  birds)  vora- 
ciously feasting  on  ripe  Tomatos  which  were  grow- 
ing against  a  south  wall  in  front  of  my  house. 
Tomatos  were  plentiful,  and,  being  interested,  I 
took  no  steps  to  stop  it,  but  as  the  weather  turned 
colder  I  had  some  spare  lights  placed  against  the 
wall  to  assist  in  ripening  the  fruits.  There  was  a 
space  of  about  4  inches  between  each  light,  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  the  bird  continued  his 
feast.  I  feel  sure  the  hen  birds  did  not  participate, 
and,  judging  from  the  quantity  eaten,  I  should 
say  that  probably  two  birds  were  so  engaged, 
though  I  never  saw  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens,  Carnival!. 

Pheasants  and  Gunneras. — For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  the  practice  here  during  the 
autumn  of  cutting  one  of  the  largest  leaves  of 
Gunnera  manicata  and  spreading  it  on  the  grass 
near  by  to  show  its  size.  After  a  few  years  the 
pheasants,  which  consort  in  large  numbers  around 
the  stream  by  which  these  giant  leaves  grow,  took 
an  occasional  peck  at  them,  and  each  succeeding 
year  eating  more.  Last  year  they  quickly  de- 
molished the  cut  leaf,  and  this  year  they  have 
eaten  largely  of  the  growing  leaves.  But,  curiously 
enough,  they  prefer  the  flavour  of  G.  scabra  to 
that  of  G.  manicata,  from  which  they  acquired 
the  taste.     Although  the  leaves  of  G.  manicata  are 


reared  on  stalks  8  feet  high,  this  preference  is  not 
to  be  explained  on  the  score  of  accessibility,  for 
the  outer  leaves  of  G.  manicata  rest  on  the  ground. 
Of  course  the  greater  number  of  the  pheasants  who 
first  tasted  the  Gunnera  are  now  defunct,  so  that 
the  liking  for  the  new  food  must  either  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  present  generation,  or  is  due  to 
imitation.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens, 
Cornwall. 

The  Blancard  Fund. — In  answer  to  my 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  two  grand-daughters  of  M. 
Blancard  who  introduced  the  first  Chrysanthemum 
into  Europe  117  years  ago,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  sums  mentioned  below.  As  I 
said  before  these  two  poor  old  French  women  are 
living  in  England,  and  are  in  feeble  health  and 
straitened  circumstances.  Anonymous,  £5  ;  ditto, 
£2  2s.  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  (President  N.C.S.), 
£1  Is.  ;  C.  E.  Pearson,  10s.  tid.  ;  J.  H.  Runch- 
man,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Reeve,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Miss 
Wayne,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  E.  Greaves,  Is.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  A. 
Greaves,  Is.  ;  Amateur,  Is.  ;  D.  G.,  Is.  ;  Mons. 
E.  Bourdelot,  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Culpeck,  Is.;  Mrs. 
Culpeck,  Is.  Further  donations  are  earnestly 
solicited  and  will  be  gladly  received  by  C.  Harman 
Payne,  Foreign  Secretary,  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  141,   Wellmeadow  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

COLONIAL    EXHIBITION. 

December  4,  5.— The  sixth  exhibition  of 
Colonial  produce,  held  on  these  dates  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
may  be  ranked  amongst  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  show  under  notice  was  the  third  during 
1906,  the  others  having  been  held  during  March 
and  June  respectively,  the  object  of  fixing  the 
dates  at  these  periods  being  to  suit  the  seasons 
when  the  produce  from  the  respective  colonies 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  in  Lon- 
don. The  chief  honours  must  be  given  to 
British  Columbia,  for  this  colony  had  the 
finest  exhibition  in  the  show,  apart  from  the 
supplementary  exhibits  of  home-grown  fruits. 
The  principal  fiuits  in  the  Hall  were  Apples  and 
Pears  ;  Limes,  Citrons,  and  other  members  of 
the  Orange  family ;  Bananas,  Pineapples, 
Cocoa-nuts,  &c.  There  were  also  examples  of 
Yams,  Eddoes,  Sweet  Potatos,  Grenadillas,  and 
other  vegetables  which  are  articles  of  every-day 
use  with  our  colonial  friends  ;  preserved  fruits, 
jams,  jellies,  and  a  host  of  other  dainty  comes- 
tibles. Classes  were  provided  for  home  bottled 
and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  appearances  of  those  staged,  our 
colonies  have  nothing  finer  or  better  to  send 
us  in  this  direction.  The  show  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  fine  display  of  hardy  fruits 
staged  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyakd,  and  another 
smaller  but  equally  good  collection  staged  by 
Messrs.  Cann'ell  &  Sons.  The  exhibit  from 
British  Columbia  was  contributed  by  several 
growers  in  that  colony,  their  exhibit  being 
almost  entirely  of  Apples.  These  were  displayed 
in  boxes,  baskets,  and  dishes,  the  boxes  being 
ordinary  shipments  consigned  to  our  English 
markets.  The  grading  and  packing  were  ex- 
amples of  how  they  should  be  done,  and  al- 
though the  fruit  had  travelled  over  5,000  miles, 
it  was  seen  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
colour  in  the  Apples  was  remarkable;  one 
variety  labelled  Black  Twig  was  almost  black,  so 
deep  was  the  shade  of  its  red  skin.  With  many  of 
the  varieties  we  are  already  familiar,  such  as 
Newtown  Pippin,  the  doyen  of  its  class, 
Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  and  King  of  Tomp- 
kins' County.  Spitzenberg  is  a  very  prettv 
variety,  but  we  cannot  tell  of  its  other  qualities. 
A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  the  Governor  ('.en- 
eral  of  the  Colony,  and  a  number  of  medals  "I 
lesser  value  to  the  individual  exhibitors.  The 
small  island  of  Dominica  sent  a  very  large 
number  of  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus — Limes, 
Lemons,  Oranges,  Citrons,  Grape  fruits,  and 
some  of  the  largest  Shaddocks  we  have  ever 
seen.     (Gold  Medal.) 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  showed 
fruits  such  as  Oranges,  Bananas,  Grenadillas  (a 
gourd-like  fruit),  and  Shaddocks,  Yams,  Eddoes, 
Sweet  Potatos,  >Vr.  They  also  staged  many  ex- 
hibits from  the  Australian  Colonies — Curranfs, 
Sultanas  of  exceptional  quality.  Prunes,  Peach  s. 
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Apricots.  Citrons  (preserved),  and  wines  from 
New  South  Wales.  Cereals,  dried  fruits,  &c, 
.from  Victoria,  and  a  small  exhibit  from  Queens- 
land.    (Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

TIt  West  Indian  Produce  Co.,  4,  Fenchurch 
Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  was  awarded  a  Gold 
medal  for  a  large  collection  of  We-t  Indian 
preserves,  sugars,  cigars,  cigarettes,  fruits, 
pickles,  wines,  and  similar  articles  found  in  the 
grocers'  shops.  The  most  interesting  of  this 
miscellaneous  display  were  samples  of  tea,  the 
first  grown  on  a  commercial  basis  in  Jamaica. 

The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  showed  a 
small  but  interesting  exhibit  of  Apples,  all  very 
fine  produce  and  varieties  easily  recognisable, 
such  as  Kibston  Pippin,  Golden  Russet,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  &c.  A  variety  shown  under  the 
name  of  Wolf  River  is  an  exceptionally  fine  fruit, 
being  very  large  and  very  beautifully  coloured. 
(Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

The  British  West  India  Co.  showed  Limes, 
Oranges,  Bananas,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  other  colo- 
nial fruits. 

Other  articles  of  interest  were  desiccated  fruits 
and  vegetables  shown  by  McDODDIES,  Ltd., 
Finsbury,  E.C.,  and  articles  manufactured  from 
Ramie  fibre  (Bcehmeria  nivea),  shown  by  Mr.  D. 
EDWARDS  Radclyffe,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Prominent  exhibitors  of  home  bottled  and  pre- 
served fruits  and  vegetables  were  Mrs.  W.  II. 
Plowman,  Beddington  Corner,  Mitcham  ;  Major 
Hibbert  Ashby,  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby;  Mr.  W. 
POUPART,  jun.,  Fernleigh,  Belmont  Road, 
Twickenham  ;  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Banks,  102, 
Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.'s  exhibit,  a  fine 
display,  included  200  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.     (Gold  M«dal.) 

Messrs.  II.  (  ANNF.LL  ,V  Sons.  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  42  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  of  high-class 
quality.  (Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal.)  Messrs.. 
Geo.  Massev  A:  Co.,  Spalding,  showed  40  varie- 
ties of  Potatos  and  a  number  of  clean-skinned, 
solid  Onions. 

Mr.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
had  an  imposing  exhibit  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  a  fine  batch  of  the  new  Buddleia 
asiatica  in  flower.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 


leaves  smaller,  less  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  only 
traces  of  a  basal  rosette  of  leaves. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr. 
Horace  W.  Monckton,  Treas.  and  V.P.,  "On 
the  Fjajrlands  Fjord,  Norway." 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

November  15. — Professor  W.  A.  Herdman, 
F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing  exhibited  Mr. 
J.  G.  Pilter's  Chart  of  the  Metric  System,  pub- 
lished by  the  Decimal  Association.  He  strongly 
commended  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with 
which  the  system  was  presented  by  this  graphic- 
method,  needing  so  few  words  of  textual  ex- 
planation. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Crye'r,  of  Shipley,  the 
General  Secretary  exhibited  a  series  of  21  speci- 
mens of  Polygala  amarella,  Crantz,  selected  to 
.show  its  wide  range  of  form  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  species  was  discovered  at  Grass- 
ington  in  May,  1902.  In  a  communication  which 
was  sent  with  the  plants,  Mi.  Over  states  that 
this  species,  which  grows  on  the  Great  Scar 
Limestone,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
to  be  seen  during  the  past  season  in  great  abun- 
dance  over  a  large  area. 

The  first  six  specimens  shown  were  from  3  to 
8  inches  high  from  an  elevation  of  750  feet ;  as 
the  elevation  increased,  the  height  diminished, 
till   the  plant  became  less  than  1  inch  high. 

Blue-flowered  specimens  were  found  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  area ;  white-flowered 
specimens  were  unequally  dispersed ;  rose- 
coloured  plants  were  only  found  in  one  locality, 
but  there  they  were  locally  abundant.  Spatulate 
rosettes  of  root-leaves  are  the  winter  state  of 
the  plant. 

One  characteristic  of  Polygala  amarella  is, 
that  it  can  grow  where  there  is  but  little  soil 
for  its  support.  Mr.  Cryer  has  found  it  grow- 
ing on  what  was  almost  bare  rock  ;  it  has  the 
habit  of  thrusting  its  roots  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  rocks  or  between  the  stones  and 
rocky  fragments.  Wherever  he  has  found  it, 
with  one  exception,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
depth  of  soil. 

Mr.  Cryer  has  compared  P.  austriaca,  Crantz, 
a  closely  allied  species,  in  Kentish  localities, 
and  points  out  that  the  latter  has  a  less  con- 
densed habit  with  smaller,  uniformly  lilac-blue 
flowersj    more   scattered   on   the    stein;    cauline 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

November   23.— Committee  present:    .Messrs    E 

Ashworth,  Ashton,  Cypher,  Cowan.  Keeling, 
Leemann,  Ritchie,  Rogers,  Smith,  Shill.  Thorp, 
Warburton,  Williamson,  Sander,  and  P.  Weathers 
(hon.  sec). 

There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  plants  at  this 
meeting,  and  Mr.  A.  Warburton  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  fine  display,  which  included  many 
choice  plants  in  addition  to  a  large  number  o'f 
showy  Orchids.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  also 
obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  good  group  of  plants, 
principally  Cypripediums. 

O.  O.  Wricley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers), 
staged  a  magnificent  group  of  Cypripediums,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  to  which  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  also  staged 
an  interesting  group. 

A  Fikst-Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  A. 
Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  for  a  magnificent 
variety  ot  Cattleya  x  Fabia  var.  ardentissima. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  A.  Warburton, 

Esq.,    for    Laelio-Cattleya   Clive,     "Vine   House 

var,"   and  L.-C.   Clive  var.  magnifica,  Cvpripe- 

dium  insigne  var.  rotundiflorum  and  Cvpripedium 

■    Milo,  "  Vine  House  var." 

One  of  tlie  best  hybrids  yet  seen,  viz.,  Cypri- 
pedium  x  "  King  Haakon,"  received  a  First-Class 
Certificate. 

Messrs. <Ih«RLEsw0RTH  lV  Co,    Bradford,   ob- 
tained an  Award  ol   Merit  for  Cypripedium   I 
Ossulton,  Heaton  var.     P.  W. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL. 
No\  EMBER  23.— At  the  meeting  of  this  soi  ii  i    . 
held  on  the   above  date  at  the   Chin    h    Ii 
Beckenhani,   Mr.    I-,.  J.   Holland,  Sim 
gave  "A  Chat  <m  R..se-        Councilloi  Cole  pre- 
sided over  a  large  and  attentive  audience.      For 
fully  an  hour   and   a   quarter    Mr.    Holla 

the  Rose,  at  first  briefly  on  its  I 
and  subsequently  on  its  culture. 


WINTER    FLOWERING    CARNATION. 
December    1.— The    first    exhibition    of    the 
Winter  Flowering  Carnation  Society,  which  was 
only  established  during  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,   was   held  on   Tuesday   last   m    the    I 
Botanic  Society's  gardens,  Regent's  Park.      I  hi 
society,   being  so  young,   has   every   reason   to 
be  gratified   with  the  first  display  made  under 
its  auspices,   for  the  exhibits  served  to  furnish 
the  long  corridor,  and  all  the  important  classes 
were  represented.     The  honorary  exhibitors,  all 
|  >f    whom    were    nurserymen,    helped    thi 
verj   greatly,  and  their  exhibits  were  of  mui  h  in- 
terest to  visitors. 

One  section  alone  was  disappointing,  and  that 
was  one  consisting  of  six  classes  reserved  for 
amateurs.  The  society  has  apparently  been  un- 
able as  yet  to  infuse  amateurs  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  competitive  exhibition,  but  it  may  succeed 
later.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  failure  of 
amateurs  to  exhibit  on  this  occasion  is  a  striking 
testimonial  to  the  value  of  winter-flowering  Car- 
nations. Several  large  amateur  cultivators  were 
present,  and  upon  asking  one  of  these  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  society)  why  he  had  not  brought  an 
exhibit,  he  replied  :  "  The  flowers  are  far  too  valu- 
able at  home  just  now." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Carnation  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  winter 
flowers,  and  although  its  cultivation  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  great  difficulty  to  the  skilled  plants, 
man  who  has  the  necessary  means  for  housing 
the  plants  suitably,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  gardens,  where  winter  Carna- 
tions are  yet  grown  so  easily  and  so  abundantly 
that  there  are  more  flowers  "than  are  required  to 
meet  the  demand.  In  view  of  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  this  section  of  Carnations,  it  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  refused  to  widen  its  scope 
sufficiently  to  include  these  when  it  was  asked 
to  do  so.     We  believe,  however,  that  such  was 


the  case,  and  the  Winter  Flowering  Carnation 
Society  was  accordingly  established.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  capable  of  doing  much 
good,  and  it  therefore  deserves  support.  i 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  has 
done  much  work  in  a  short  time,  and  we  believe 
the  society  has  already  a  membership  of  about 
120. 

Subsequent  to  the  holding  of  the  exhibition, 
a  committee  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was 
shown  that  after  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibition,  there  is  a  considerable  balance 
to  the  good,  and  it  was  decided  that  another 
exhibition  shall  be  held  in  March  next  at  the 
same  place.  Much  gratification  was  expressed 
at  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  had  received  the  society,  and 
the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes 
were  much  appreciated. 

Collection  of  Varieties. 
The  first  class  was  one  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Carnations  arranged  on  a  table  space  of  10  feet 
by  4  feet,  with  decorative  plants  or  foliage  used 
for  effect.  There  were  three  exhibits  staged  in 
these  conditions,  and  we  assume  that  the  judges 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  the  greater  number  of 
varieties  rather  than  for  general  effect.  The 
1st  prize  collection,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
W  1 1  i.ks,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  contained 
variety,  but  the  arrangement  lacked  boldn. :s  , 
and  the  Asparagus  foliage  was  not  so  tastefully 
disposed  as  it  might  have  been.  Several 
Codiaeum  plants  of  bright  yellow  colour  were 
indifferently  placed  amongst  the  Carnations, 
where  the  contour  of  the  plants,  equally  with 
the  vivid  yellow  colour,  were  incongruous  with 
the  Carnation  (lowers,  which,  however,  were  of 

' 1     quality.     Mr.     S.     MORTIMER,     Rowledge 

Nurseries,  Farnham,  who  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize,    employed    tall,    trumpet-shaped    _  I 
and  his   exhibit   had   a   more   satisfactory  effect. 
Messrs.    H.    F.    M.     MORRES     &     Co.,     Carlton 
Vineries,  Guernsey,  were  awarded  the  3rd  prize. 

Classes  for  Distinct  Colours. 

Each  of  the  following  classes  was  for  36 
blooms  of  one  variety  of  a  stated  colour: — ' 

II  :it< .  The  two  varieties  present  in  this  class 
were  Lady  Bountiful  in  two  places  and  Im- 
proved White  Lawson.  This  latter  variety  "is  a 
»p  rt  which  originated  at  Bexley  Heath  in  1904, 
and  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  the  White  Lawson 
as  introduced  from  America.  It  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Button,  Iver  Nur; 
Bucks.  2nd,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon  ;  3rd, 
Mr.   II.   T.   Mason,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Blui  Pink.— Nearly  all  the  exhibits 

six  i  m  this  class  were  of  the  variety  Enchan- 
trees,  but  the  new  variety  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries, 
Guernsey,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It  is  a 
large  flower  of  good  form,  and  very  deep  salmon- 
pink  colour;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  F.  Button;  and  3rd, 
Mr.  A.  Smith. 

Deep  Pink  or  Rose. — The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  T.  \\ .  Lawson,  which,  as  shown,  was 
nearly  of  magenta  colour.  The  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  A.  F.  Button.  2nd.  Nelson  Fisher,  from 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
from  Messrs.   Bell   cV   Sheldon. 

( 'rimson. — President,  which  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  this  class,  is  a  moderately-sized  flower  of 
very  fine  form,  borne  on  perfectly  erect  stems. 
In  shade  of  colour,  it  is  very  deep,  but  hardly 
so  deep  as  Harlowarden,  which  gained  the  2nd 
prize  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Button  and  the  3rd  prize 
for  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 

Scarlet. — A  magnificent  exhibit  of  the  variety 
Britannia  won  the  1st  prize  for  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
Enfield  Highway. 

In  the  following  classes  18  blooms  only  were 
required  of  each  variety.  :  — 

White. — The  best  variety  in  this  class  was 
White  Perfection,  one  of  the  varieties  shown  jn 
our  supplementary  illustration.  The  flowers 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Green,  Reliance  Nur- 
series, March  ;  2nd,  Lady  Bountiful,  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer;  3rd,  Norway,  stovm  dv 
Messrs.  B.  and  V.  Haig. 

Blush  or  Light  Pink. — There  were  only  two  ex- 
hibits shown  in  this  class,  the  varieties  being 
Enchantress  and  Fair  Maid.  Enchantress  was 
shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Medstead,  Hants,  and  verv  easily 
gained   the   1st   prize. 
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Deep  Pink  or  Rose. — The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  variety  Nelson  Fisher,  from  Mr.  Jas. 
Green,  Reliance  Nurseries,  March.  No  other 
variety  was  shown  in  this  class. 

Crimson. — There  was  only  one  exhibit,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Harlowarden, 
from  Messrs.  B.  and  V.   Haig. 

Scarlet. — There  were  four  exhibits  in  this 
class,  and  the  variety  Robert  Craig  was  shown 
m  two  instances,  those  from  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sheldon  gaining  the  1st  prize.  Flamingo,  from 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  and  Robert  Craig,  from  Mr. 
Mathias,  were  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 
Mr.  Dutton  exhibited  Xmas  Eve,  a  very  good 
variety  in  colour  of  flower  and  habit  of  growth. 

Any  .'nr,  or  "Fancy.'' — The  1st  prize 

was  gained  by  a  "  fancy "  named  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Fatten,  shown  by  Mr.  S  Mortimer.  The 
flowers  are  white,  striped  with  rose  colour. 

Decorative  Exhibi is. 

The  classes  that  had  been  arranged  for  Carna- 
tions in  various  forms  of  decoration  were  only 
very  moderately  supported.  Mr.  J.  C.  Kenward, 
151,  High  Street,  Lewes,  won  the  1st  prizes 
for  a  bouquet  of  Carnations,  for  three  ladies' 
sprays,  and  for  six  gentlemen's  button-hole  bou- 
quets. Messrs.  B.  and  V.  Haig,  Maidenhead, 
were  awarded  1st  prizes  for  a  vase  of  Carnations 
showing  the  new,  rich-pink  coloured  Mrs.  H. 
Burnett,  and  2nd  prizes  for  six  gentlemen's 
buttonhole  bouquets  and  three  ladies'  spray 
bouquets.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  these 
exhibits,  but  the  reader  needs  no  reminder  that 
Carnations  are  amongst  the  most  convenient, 
as  they  are  also  amongst  the  most  effective 
flowers  for  the  florist's  use. 

Certificated  Varieties. 

First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
two  varieties  mentioned  below  :  — 

Carnation  Britannia. — This  excellent  variety 
was  described  in  our  columns  on  March  24  last, 
j).  190,  after  it  had  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  It  is  of  bright  reddish-crimson 
colour,  and  in  the  judging  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  .Winter  Flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety was  awarded  full  points  for  all  qualities 
excepting  that  of  fragrance.  Shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  Enfield,  raiser  of  this  variety. 

Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Burnett. — A  description  of. 
this  flower  was  published  in  our  issue  for  Feb- 
ruary 17  last,  and  it  gained  a  R.H.S.  Award  of 
Merit  on  February  13.  The  flowers  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  good  form,  and  the  petals  are 
only  slightly  fringed.  The  rich  shade  of  pink 
colour  is  charming.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey. 

\. in-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries, 
Guernsey,  made  an  admirable  display,  the 
flowers  and  foliage  being  of  the  best  types.  En- 
chantress, Mrs.  H.  Burnett  (new),  and  Mrs. 
T.  W.  I,awson  were  the  three  varieties  exhibited 
in  best  condition.  Two  vases  containing  flowers 
of  unnamed  seedling  varieties  were  interesting, 
and  one  variety  was  included  that  went  a  con- 
siderable wav  towards  being  yellow.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  S:  Sons,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, N.,  gave  prominence  in  their  exhibit  to  the 
varieties  Robert  Craig,  (see  supplementary  illus- 
tration), President,  a  deeply-coloured  crimson- 
maroon  flower,  Nelson  Fisher,  rose-coloured, 
and  Enchantress.  In  smaller  vases  the  new 
white  Mrs.  Robert  Norman  (see  supplementary 
illustration),  Duchess  of  Portland,  Crimson 
Glow,  St.  Louis,  White  Perfection  (see  supple- 
mentary illustration),  and  others  were  shown 
well.     (Large  Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  had  some  charming  flowers. 
Those  of  Fair  Maid  were  really  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  delicately  coloured  pink  variety. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  shown  well,  also 
Governor  Wolcott  (white),  Lieut.  Peary  (white), 
White  Lawson,  Robert  Craig,  White  Perfection, 
Cardinal  and  Lady  Bountiful.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

A  magnificent  display  of  "  Britannia,"  the  ex- 
cellent new  crimson  variety,  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  Enfield  Highway.  The  group  in- 
cluded 16  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  some  of  which 
had  two  dozen  flowers  in  each.  Growing  plants 
wore  also  shown,  and  these  exhibited  a  com- 
mendable habit.     (Special   Gold  Medal.) 

Mesrs.   Bei.l   &   She]  i><>\,    Castel    Nurseries, 


Guernsey,  showed  an  extensive  collection  of 
flowers,  but  some  of  them,  especially  those  of 
Enchantress,  were  drooping  to  an  extent  that 
lessened  their  good  effect.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
appeared  better  than  most  varieties  in  this  ex- 
hibit.    (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  arranged  an  extensive  display 
of  flowers  on  one  of  the  stages  in  the  large 
conservatory.  We  noticed  in  this  exhibit  the 
varieties  Oriflamme,  Floriana,  Lady  Bountiful, 
Robert  Craig,  White  Perfection,  and  Mauvina. 
The  variety  known  by  the  last-mentioned  name 
has  flowers  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  mauve  or 
purple  colour,  very  similar  to  the  colour  common 
to  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  Cattleyas.  (Large 
Silver-Gilt   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  a 
eroup  of  Carnation  flowers.  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  and  Mr. 
G.  Lance,  nurseryman,  Hampton  Hill,  Middle- 
sex, also  staged  collections  of  flowers  in  which 
the  popular  varieties  were  included. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  5,  6. — The  early  winter  exhibition 
of  the  above  society  was  held  on  these  dates  in 
the  .Crystal  Palace,  Syder.ham.  Competition  in 
most  of  the  classes  was  not  keen,  and  the 
number  of  entries  was  below  that  of  last  year, 
although  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1904.  The 
weather  on  the  opening  day  was  fine,  but  the 
attendance  of  the  public  was  meagre.  Taken 
collectively,  the  exhibits  made  a  pretty  display, 
and  especially  fine  was  a  large  non-competitive 
exhibit  staged  by  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 
Several  new  varieties  were  presented  for 
awards,  but  none  was  granted. 

Group  Classes. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  semi-circular 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  occupying  an  area 
of  14  feet  by  7  feet.  The  only  exhibit  was  that 
staged  by  Mr.  R.  F'orster,  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
S.E.,  who  mingled  Euphorbias  (Poinsettas),  Nar- 
cissi, Cypripediums,  and  Roman  Hyacinths 
among  creditable  plants  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, with  Ferns,  Palms,  Grevillea  robusta, 
and  other  suitable  greenery.  This  group  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

The  other  principal  class  for  plants,  that  for 
a  collection  of  flowering,  berried,  and  orna- 
mental leaved  subjects  was  also  represented  by 
one  exhibit  only.  This  was  staged  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Howe  (gr.  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common).  It  was  a  very  pretty  combination 
of  Begonias,  Liliums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  &c,  with  sprays  of  Callicarpa  pur- 
purea and  Solanums  in  fruit,  the  whole  being 
set  off  by  graceful  greenhouse  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  Howe  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Some  good  Begonias  were  seen  in  a  class  for 
these  plants,  the  best  being  those  displayed 
by  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet, 
who  had  compact,  freely-flowered  examples  of 
the  well-known   C.loire  de  Lorraine  variety. 

Cut  Blooms  :   Open   Classes. 

Japanese  varieties. — The  most  important  class 
was  that  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not  fewer 
thaneighteen  varieties,  and  this  proved  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  best-contested  classes 
in  the  whole  show.  Five  exhibits  were  staged, 
and  good  quality  obtained  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  displays,  but  Miss  Willmott,  War- 
ley  Place,  Great  Warley,  Essex,  had  the  better 
examples,  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  A 
contributing  factor  to  this  decision  was  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  the  white  Mad.  R.  Oberthur. 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  W.  II.  White- 
house,  Mary  Inglis,  and  General  Hutton  were 
also  shown  well  in  a  group  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  brightness  of  colour.  2nd,  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hunt), 
who  showed  many  white  varieties.  The  example 
of  Miss  Miriam  Hankey  was  his  best  flower. 
3rd,  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley, 
Kent,  some  of  whose  flowers  were  very  fine,  es- 
pecially his  yellow  varieties. 

The  two  smaller  classes  for  Japanese  varieties, 
those  for  twelve  and  for  six  blooms  respectively, 
were  in  each  case  contested  by  two  growers 
only.  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  won  easily  in  the 
larger  class,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  4, 
Vork    Road,    Hitchin,    was    to   the    fore    in    the 


smaller.  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli's  back  row  con- 
tained four  very  choice  flowers  in  Mad.  Carnot, 
Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mary 
Inglis.  The  dozen  would  have  been  enhanced 
the  inclusion  of  a  few  brighter-coloured  varieties. 

Incurved  varieties. — Six  exhibits  were  staged 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Incurved  varieties,  and 
of  this  number  three  were  good  and  three  were 
inferior.  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Hunt),  was  placed  1st  for  very  excel- 
lent flowers,  including  .Mdlle.  Lucy  Faure, 
Ialine,  The  Egyptian,  Miss  E.  Seward,  and 
Doris  Raynor.  2nd,  Miss  Willmott,  Warley 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Preece). 

Chrysanthemums  in  Vases. — Only  one  exhibit 
was  forthcoming  in  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties, 
and  this  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It  was 
staged  by  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  Alexandra  Palace, 
London,  N.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  wrongly 
labelled,  and  the  flowers  generally  were  small. 
The  brightest  was  the  deep  yellow  "  Allman's 
Yellow,"  shown  without  disbudding,  a  remark- 
ably effective  variety  for  the  border. 

Twenty-four  lunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  any 
section. — Mr.  Howe  had  the  best  display  among 
two,  his  opponent  being  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  the 
winner  of  the  preceding  class.  Mr.  Howe  had 
a  very  creditable  exhibit,  that  embraced 
Japanese,  Singles,  Incurveds,  border  varieties, 
&c.  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  a  large  "  single "  with 
pure  white  florets,  was  shown  well,  and  also  the 
large  yellow  Japanese  variety  Beauty  of  Leigh. 
Mr.  Hemming,  who  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize, 
had  a  pretty  display  of  small  flowering  varieties. 

Six  bunches  of  Japanese.  Chrysanthemums. — 
Three  blooms  constituted  a  bunch,  and  six  dis- 
tinct varieties  were  called  for.  By  far  the  better 
exhibit  of  two  was  that  shown  by  A.  M. 
Nathan,  Esq.,  Little  Heath  Wood,  Potters  Bar 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Newton).  He  showed  good  exam- 
ples of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
and  the  deep  red  variety  named  after  Lord 
Hopetoun. 

Single  varieties. — These  were  staged  on 
separate  tables,  each  exhibit  consisting  of  twelve 
bunches  in  vases,  and  arranged  with  any  suit- 
able foliage.  The  tables,  each  of  which  measured 
8  feet  by  3  feet,  were  draped  with  white  table- 
cloths. The  largest  flowers  were  awarded  the 
premier  prize,  these  being  shown  by  E. 
MoCATTA,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson).  The  pink  Edith  Pagram 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  did  not  flag 
like  many  of  the  other  varieties.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whim  Gardens,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Decorative,  Thread-Pctallcd  or  Plumed  Chry- 
santhemums.— Mr.  G.  Hemming  won  with  an 
assortment  of  thread-petalled  varieties,  such  as 
Mrs.  Filkins,  Alice  Carter,  King  of  the  Plumes, 
&-c,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram 
(gr.  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq'.,  The  Wnim,  Wey- 
bridge). 

Small-Flowered  Pompon  Chrysanthemums. — Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  'Terrace.  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  N.,  had  the  beat  of  these 
miniature  Mowers.     2nd,   Mr.   W.  C.   Pagram. 

Amateur's  Classes. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — Only  two 
exhibits  were  seen,  the  better  a  very  creditable 
dozen  flowers,  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Gabriel,  Eardale,  Horsell,  Surrey.  The  deep 
vellow-coloured  Ceneral  Hutton  was  especially 
"well  shown  in  this  group,  which  also  included 
good  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Mrs.   F.   Vallis,   8x. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. — This  was  a 
better  contested  class,  and  the  premier  exhibit 
among  five  was  shown  bv  F:.  M.  Mountain, 
Esq.,  West  Dulwich  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Dodd).  Mr. 
Mountain  showed  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  de- 
licately-tinted variety  Florence  Penfold.  2nd, 
W.  Brander,  F'sq.,  13,  Crescent  Wood  Road, 
Sydenham   Hill. 

Decorative  classes. — Miss  C.  II.  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Feltham,  was  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor. She  showed  the  best  large  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums  tastefully  arranged  with  any 
kind  of  foliage,  the  best  vase  of  Pompon  Chrys- 
anthemums similarly  decorated,  and  the  best 
hand  basket  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Non-competitive  exhibits.— Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Hither  Green,  lewisham,  again  excelled 
with    a    magnificent    group    of    Chrysanthemum 
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blooms,  arranged  in  the  best  decorative  style. 
Very  large  and  beautiful  vases,  with  epergnes 
and  tripods  were  filled  with  choice  flowers  of 
such  noted  varieties  as  Mrs.  Swinburne,  Mad. 
Charvet,  Mad.  K.  Oberthur,  Mrs.  Beech,  &c.  A 
tripod  filled  with  the  white  Moneymaker  and 
pink  Winter  Cheer  formed  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  colours.  There  were  also  numerous  in- 
dividual blooms  in  small  vases,  among  which 
we  noticed  the  new  deep-yellow  variety  Mrs. 
Tom  Fagg.  The  whole  was  carpeted  with  a 
green  material  and  edged  and  interspersed  with 
Palms  and  Ferns.      (Large   Gold   Medal.) 

.Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent, 
had  an  exhibit  of  market  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums of  remarkable  quality,  indeed  many  of 
the  flowers  were  up  to  the  best  exhibition  stand- 
ard.     (Small  Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  very  large  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  vases,  and  a  bright  collection  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  \V.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
Chrysanthemums  of  all  types,  among  which 
were  most  cf  the  latest  novelties.  (Silver 
Medal.  | 

Mr.  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  showed  a 
semi-circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants.      (Silver   Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sox,  West  Norwood, 
displayed  a  very  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
principally  large  Japanese  varieties.  (Silver- 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Lainc  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  filled  a  table  with  well-grown 
Codiasums  (Crotons)  interspersed  with  Ferns. 
(Silver    Medal.) 

Exhibits  of  Carnations  were  staged  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Row'edge,  Farnham,  Srrrey  (Silver 
Medal),  and  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,   London,   W.     (Silver-Gilt   Medal.) 
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MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  December  5. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Ed.  | 


Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
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THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  i  ■■  '       mber  5. 

A  very  warm  fortnight.  During  the  last  15  days  nil  the 
days  have  been  warm,  and  most  of  them  very  wa  m  f  >r  'lie 
lime  of  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nights,  which 
with  two  exceptions'  were  also  unseasonably  warm.  On  the 
coldest  of  the  two  cold  nights  the  thermon^eter  exposed  on 
the  lawn  showed  10w  of  frost.  The  ground  js  also  now  very 
warm,  the  temperature  at  9  feet  deep  being  4U  warm-  r,  and 
at  1  foot  deep  5°  warmer,  than  is  seasonable.  On  the  1st 
the  reading  at  2  feet  deep  was  48°,  which  is  with  one  ex- 
ception (1898)  the  highest  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in 
December.  The  last  fortnight  has  not  o-ilv  been  v  ry 
warm,  but  also  very  dry --the  total  rainfall  being  le^s  than  a 
tenth  of  an  inch.  The  effect  of  this  dry  weather  is  shown 
by  the  soil  gauges,  through  neither  of  which  has  there  been 
any  measurable  percolation  for  several  days.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  one  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  for 
10  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
During  the  past  week  the  winds  have-been  high,  but  in  the 
windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  was*  only  21  mi'es  —  direc- 
tion W.N. W.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  as  much  as  11  per  cent, 
less  than  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour. 

November. 

Except)  ■■■■!  and  very  wet. — This   was    an    excep- 

tionally warm  November,  in  fact,  there  have  been  only  four 
warmer  in  the  last  20  years.  On  the  warmest  day  the 
exposed  thermometer  rose  to  60°.  which  is  the  highest  ever 
recorded  here  so  late  in  the  month.  On  the  coldest  ni^ht 
the  exposed  thermometer  only  registered  11°  of  frost— a  very 
high  minimum  reading  for  the  month.  Rain  fell  on  16  days, 
to  the  total  depth  of  3^  inches,  which  is  nearlv  an  inch  in 
excess  of  the  November  average.  The  last  10  days  were 
virtually  dry,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  amount  maybe  said 
10  have  been  deposited  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
month.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  October,  the  perco- 
lation through  the  bare  soil  gauge  exceeded  the  average  by 
one  gallon  -that  gauge  being  a  yard  square.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  ori  an  average  for  one  hour  thirty-five  minutes 
a  dav,  which  is  about  ten  minutes  a  day  short  of  a  season- 
able duration.  The  winds  were  light  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  but  high  in  the  latter  half.  In  the  windiest 
hour  the  mean  velocity  was  20  miles— direction  W.S.W. 
The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  was  about 
average,  and  there  were  but  few  foggy  days. 
The  Autumn. 

Singularly  warm  and  very  wet.—  With  the  exception  of 
1898  this  was  the  warmest  autumn  in  the  last  20  years.  Each 
of  the  three  months  proved  unusually  warm.  The  fall  of 
rain  exceeded  the  average  by  2£  inches,  notwithstanding  the 
light  rainfall  in  September.  Although  October  and  Novem- 
ber were  so  exceptionally  wet,  taking  the  total  falls  for  the 
two  months  together,  there  have  been  in  the  last  GO  years 
live  instances  in  which  the  laut  two  autumn  months  have 
been  wetter,  and  several  others  nearly  as  wet.  This  comes 
out  as  a  sunny  autumn,  owing  to  the  splendid  record  of 
sunshine  in  September,  for  October  and  November  were 
both  rather  dull. 

Our  Underground  Water  Supply. 

Since  the  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in  October 
the  rainfall  of  the  first  two  months  of  it  has  exceeded  the 
average  by  3$  inches,  which-  is  equivalent  to  an  excess  6f 
«3,724  gallons  on  each  acre  in  this  district.  E.  M.t  Berh- 
Jiamslcd,  December  5,  WOO. 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
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Remarks.— The  trade  for  good  Grapes  is  good;  Muscats 
are  dearer.  Jersey  Beans  are  a  little  cheaper.  Foreign 
Tomatos  do  not.  at  present,  constitute  a  regular  supply. 
Red  or  purple  skinned  Bananas  are  expected  to'  arnvt-  next 
week.  Trade  generally  is  good.  E.  H.  A'.,  Covcnt  Garden, 
I,  ednesday,  Decembers,  1906. 

PCTATOS. 

Bedfords,  65s.  to  70s.;  Blacklands,  60s.   to  70s.' j    Kent?, 
70s.  to  80s. ;  Lincolns,  70s.  to  80s.    Arrivals  of  tubers  are 
not  heaw,  and  prices  are  steadily  advancing    Trade  is  slow  . 
except  for  the  best  samples.    John  Bath,  -22-34,  We 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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COVENT      GARDEN      FLOWER      MARKET. 

Trade  does  not  improve  much,  but  a  few  extra  plants  arc 
being  sold  for  country  orders.  Chrysanthemums  continue 
plentiful,  but  some  of  the  best  cultivators  have  nearly 
finished  for  the  season.  Among  the  best  sorts  seen  are 
A.  J.  Balfour,  Western  King,  Phoebus,  and  Framfield  Pink ; 
Source  d"Or  is  also  good,  but.  the  flowers  are  rather  small. 
Ericas  are  still  abundant.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
the  white  variety  are  both  seen  in  excellent  plants.  The 
sale  of  Poinsettias  has  been  verv  slow.  Indian  Azaleas, 
from  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Rooke,  are 
good.  Daffodils  (Narcissus  obvallaris)  and  Tulips  in  boxes 
are  to  be  had,  but  the  latter  have  rather  weak  flower  spikes. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Spiraeas  are  both  good.  Rose 
Madame  Levavasseur,  from  Messrs.  T.  Rochford  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  is  very  good.  This  Ro^e  m  now  available  nearly  the 
whole  vear  through.  Marguerites  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Chinese  Primulas  and'  Primula  ob'conica  are  seen; 
Solanums  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Amone  Palms,  Kentia 
FosterianaandK.  Belmoreana  in  all  si.  -ciuiens 

in  60's  pots  to  very  large  specimens,   ai  implied. 
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Aspidistras,  both  green  and  variegated,  are  very  good. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  and  the  improved  A.  S.  Moseri  are  eood 
Ferns  in  all  the  usual  market  sorts  are  abundant. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  seen  are  oF  better  quality.  Prices  for 
Liliums  have  fallen  a  little.  Callas  are  also  cheaper. 
Eucharis  and  Pancratiums  are  plentiful,  as  also  Camellias 
and  Tuberoses.  The  flowers  of  Narcissus  obvallaris  are 
lacking  in  substance.  Paper  White  Narcissus  from  English 
growers  are  much  better  than  those  imported.  Violets  are 
plentiful  and  good.  Roses  are  realising  rather  better  prices. 
Madame  Chateray  is  now  extensively  grown,  and  I  find  it  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  West-end  florists.  Carnations 
varv  much  in  quality.  Britannia  is  the  best  scarlet  variety 
in  the  market,  and  this  is  almost  all  sold  in  advance. 
A.  H.,  Covent  Garden  Market,  December  5,  1906. 


Land  Tenure  Bill. — From  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday  last  it  would 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  nurserymen  will 
receive  attention. 


The  Late  William  Parnell. — Readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  are  acquainted  with 
Glasnevin,  and  especially  those  who  are  interested 
in  hardy  plants,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  William  Parnell,  the  general  out-door  foreman, 
which  was  briefly  announced  in  our  last  issue.  He 
died  on  Wednesday,  28th  ult.,  after  a  somewhat 
protracted  illness.  He  had  held  the  position  of 
out-door  foreman  for  a  period  of  38  years  since  the 
date  of  his  appointment  on  November  1,  1868. 
William  Parnell  began  his  gardening  career  at 
Glasnevin  in  1863,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
study  of  hardy  plants,  and  of  British  plants.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Kew,  where  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  made  such  progress  that  when  the  late 
.Mr.  Bentham  was  working  up  material  for  his 
British  Flora,  he  applied  for  an  assistant,  and 
young  Parnell  was  recommended  for  that  pur- 
pose. Having  finished  his  work  with  Bentham 
he  returned  for  a  second  period  to  the  garden, 
and  subsequently  came  back  to  Ireland  as 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hone,  of  St.  Dolough's,  and 
from  there  he  came  to  Glasnevin  as  general 
out-door  foreman.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of 
hardy  plants,  and  knew  them  thoroughly,  the 
critical  training  he  had  had  under  Bentham  being 
of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  and  he  made  full  use 
of  his  training  and  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  of 
a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  and  therefore  was 
not  so  well  known  as  he  deserved  to  have  been. 
He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  men  under  him,  and 
promoted  their  welfare  in  every  way  open  to  him, 
especially  by  urging  them  to  study  and  to  improve 
themselves.  He  passed  away,  aged  74  years,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him,  and  respected  by 
the  officers  of  the  department  under  which  he 
served. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Violets. — Heath 's  Violet  Culture  was  printed  and 
published  in  1889  by  Wm.  Birkett  of  Kendal,  price 
u'd.  It  is  probably  out  of  print,  There  is  an 
American  book  How  to  Make  Monev  Growing  Violets, 
by  Saltford,  published  in  1902.  Also  another 
American  pamphlet  Little  Points  in  Violet  Culture, 
published  1902.  Also  Dr.  Galloway's  Commercial 
Violet  Culture,  published  at  $l-50c.  224  pages, 
illustrated. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ailanthus  :  An  Old  Correspondent  is  respectfully 
reminded  that  Ailantus  is  incorrect  and  Ailanthus 
is  correct  etymologically.  It  is  the  spelling 
adopted  in  the  Index  Kcivensis. 

Bamboos  :  B.  L.  We  should  think  that  if  the 
flooding  of  the  Bamboos  only  lasted  a  week  or 
so  at  a  time  they  would  suffer  no  harm.  Some 
of  the  best  Bamboos  in  this  country  are  growing 
by  the  side  of  ponds,  &c,  with  the  roots  partially 
in  the  water.  From  your  experience  with  B. 
Metake  we  should  judge  that  Arundinana 
fastuosa,  A.  nitida,  'A.  Simonii,  Phyllostachys 
viridi-glaucescens,  P.  Henonis,  and  P.  aurea 
would  certainly  succeed  in  the  same  position. 
Whether  these  Bamboos  would  stand  immersion 
for  periods  of  a  month  or  two  is  doubtful,  and 
would  have  to  be  tested  by  txperience.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  Bamboos  grown 
under  such  conditions. 


Birmingham  Show:  P.  andS.  We  have  referred 
the  matter  to  our  representative,  who  sees  no 
reason  to  alter  his  expressed  opinion. 

Book  :  N.  L.  The  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
London.  Write  to  the  publisher  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

British  Gardeners'  Association  :  C.  H.  The 
words  you  attribute  to  Mr.  Watson  were  written 
by  another  correspondent  a  year  or  more  ago. 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  10,  1905,  p.  362. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  join  thesociety  at  once. 
In  respect  to  your  questions  touching  the 
Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Association,  we  strongly  advise  you  to  join  both 
institutions,  for  each  is  doing  good  and  distinct 
work.  The  former  is  a  charity,  the  latter  a  self- 
help  society. 

Camellia  Flowers  :  P.  F.  P.  Apply  to  one  of 
the  flower  salesmen  at   Covent  Garden  Market. 

Celery  :  Vandor.  The  plants  have  been  given 
too  much  manure  and  too  much  water,  which 
has  resulted  in  such  excessive  growth  that  they 
appear  diseased. 

Correction  (see  paragraph  on  p.  373).  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomson's  nursery  is  known  as 
Windlestrawlee  Nursery,  Granton  Road,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Fruit-growing  Abroad  :  II'.  F.  Read  the 
letter  printed  under  "Colonial  Notes,"  on 
p.  384,  also  see  articles  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
March  4,  1905,  p.  141,  and  September  15,  190G, 
p.  189. 

Grapes  :  J.  McG .  The  injury  is  caused  by  Mildew 
Plasmopora  viticola,  the  mycelium  of  which 
enters  the  berries  and  checks  development. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  certain 
remedy. 

Low  Pressure  Boilers:  V.Charon.  Any  of  the 
sectional  tubular  boilers  advertised  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  will  answer  the 
purposes  indicated  in  your  note  of  enquiry.  We 
know  of  instances  where  green-houses,  base- 
ment and  second  and  third  floor  offices  are 
efficiently  heated  by  the  same  tubular  boiler, 
and  in  more  than  one  old  castle  known  to 
us,  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  fixed  under  the 
ground-floor  is  used  to  heat  the  basement  apart- 
ments, and  the  rooms  and  corridors  on  the 
several  landings  throughout  the  buildings  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  the  desired  degree 
of  heat  in  every  case  being  regulated  by  a  series 
of  valves  fixed  on  the  flow  pipes  on  the  different 
landings  and  by  good  stoking.  If  boilers  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  efficiently  heat  the  number  of 
feet  of  piping  attached  thereto  are  properly 
fixed,  and  the  pipes  and  valves  duly  arranged, 
no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended.  As  regards 
your  fourth  and  last  question,  we  need  only  say 
that  all  the  heating  apparatuses  referred  to  are 
economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  whether 
it  consists  of  wood,  coke  or  anthracite  coal. 
They — the  Strebel,  the  Quorn,  the  Robin  Hood, 
the  White  Rose,  the  Low  Eclipse,  Upright  and 
Horizontal  Tubulars,  &c,  are  all  efficient  in 
heating  power,  and  fuel  economisers  when  pro- 
perly stoked. 

Names  of  Fruits:  W.  H.  B.  1,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable ;  2,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin ;  3, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain ;  4,  Claygate  Pear- 
main. — F.  Fade.     Blenheim  Pippin.—  E.   Wood. 

1,  Old  Nonsuch ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling: 3,  Ribston  Pippin.—  !!'.  A.  1,  Reinette 
du  Canada  :  2,  Golden  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Wyken 
Pippin;  4,  Golden  Noble;  5,  Cellini;  6, 
Claygate  Pearmain.— J.  S.  1,  Irish  Pitcher  ;  2, 
Golden  Noble  ;  3,  London  Pippin  ;  4,  Reinette 
du  Caux  ;  5,  St.  Edmund's  Pippin  ;  6,  Reinette 
du  Canada.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  Pear 
with  certainty,  as  it  is  such  a  deformed  fruit.  It 
may  be  Uvedale's  St.  Germains.— C.  W.  Taylor. 
King  of  the  Pippins.— Zola.  1,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington). 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  II'.  C.  5,  Ilex  crenata  var 
microphylla. — Common  Spruce.  1,  Piceaexcelsa  ; 

2,  Cupressus  Corneyana ;  3,  Cupressus  Gove- 
niana  ;  4,  Podocarpus  chilina  ;  5,  Spruce  with 
galls,  caused  by  Chermes  abietis  ;  6,  adventitious 
root  of  Cryptomeria  japonica.  We  know  of  no 
satisfactory  method  of  preventing  the  leaves  of 
Picea  from  falling  when  dry. —  W.  H.  S.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  name  Cypresses  from  the  leaves 
only.      1,    Thuya    orientalis   var.    Sieboldi;   3, 


probably  C.  Benthami  ;  4,  perhaps  C.  sem- 
pervirens  ;  2,  3,  4,  conjectural.  —  Rex.  The 
garden  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Begonia  Rex 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  the  forms  veri- 
similar to  others  of  their  section.  Yours  seem 
to  be:  1,  Louise  Closson  ;  2,  smaragdina;  3, 
Evansiana  maculata ;  4,  Mrs.  Anna  Low ;  5, 
Count  Alfred  de  Limminge ;  6,  Marshalli. — 
Felix.  1,  Odontoglossum  odoratum  ;  2,  Odon- 
toglossum  Lindleyanum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
Hunnewellianum  ;  4,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  5, 
Epidendrum  selligerum  ;  6,  Tainia  barbata. — 
/.  S.  1,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ;  2,  Lomaria 
gibba ;  3,  Polypodium  crassifolium  ;  4,  Selagi- 
nella  Martensii ;  5,  Selaginella  denticulata ;  6, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes. — G.  0.  S.  1,  Abies 
Nordmanniana  probably ;  2,  Picea  nigra ;  3, 
Picea  excelsa,  Common  Spruce, — C.  H.  T.  Stern- 
bergia  lutea  (the  yellow  Crocus) ;  Cestrum 
aurantiacum  (the  climber) :  Melaleuca  hyperi- 
cifolia.     Why  not  number  the  specimens? 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees:  W.B.  One  of 
two  things  must  be  done,  either  prune  back  the 
shoots  to  a  wood-bud,  or,  better  still,  allow  them 
to  produce  fruits,  as  you  are  of  the  opinion  they 
are  capable  of  doing  this.  The  bearing  of  fruit 
would  serve  as  a  check  to  excessively  strong 
growth.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  cut  the 
shoots  back  two  thirds  of  their  length,  and  take 
two  shoots  up  from  the  base  of  each  that  has 
been  pruned.  Next  season  the  old  shoots  may  be 
cut  out  altogether.  You  could  hardly  have 
expected  the  trees  to  fruit  last  season,  seeing 
they  were  planted  as  late  as  April,  when  most 
fruit  trees  are  in  flower. 

Rain  :  F.  G.  B.  An  inch  of  rain  weighs  about. 
101  tons  per  acre.  The  weight  would  be  prac- 
tically the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
under  different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Seeds  Screened  from  Barley:  J.  G.G.  Theseeds 
are  those  of  Darnel  grass  Lolium  temulentum 
Linnaeus.  The  seeds  have  injurious  effects  on 
chickens  which,  having  eaten  them,  appear  as  if 
intoxicated.  Larger  animals,  horses  especially, 
have  frequently  shown  signs  of  injury  after  eating 
fodder  containing  a  quantity  of  these  seeds. 
The  symptoms  noticed  were  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  diarrhoea  and  a  dry- 
cough.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  screenings 
mentioned  in  your  note  as  food  for  cattle, 
similar  injuries  having  been  noticed  in  these 
animals  also. 

Sweet  Peas:  A.  H.  The  making  of  a  Row 
from  "pale  pink  "  to  "deep  red"  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  the  gradation  from  lavender 
to  blue  is  abrupt  in  the  Row  evolving  from 
"Mauve"  to  "deep  violet."  From  pale  pink 
to  deep  red :  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Eliza 
Eckford,  Countess  Spencer,  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
Lovely,  Princess  Beatrice,  Janet  Scott,  Phyllis 
Unwin,  Coccinea,  Firefly,  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  Scarlet  Gem,  Queen  Alexandra,  George 
Gordon,  and  King  Edward  VII.  From  mauve 
to  deep  violet  :  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Mrs. 
Walter  Wright,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Golden  Gate,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
David  R.  Williamson,  Countess  Cadogan, 
Emily  Eckford,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Indigo 
King,  True  Blue,  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick,  Navy 
Blue,  and  RomoloPiazzani. 

Violets  Diseased  :  L.  II'.  The  plants  are  badly 
affected  with  the  Violet  disease,  Ascochyta 
violae,  a  pest  that  is  spreading  through  almost 
every  garden  in  which  Violets  are  grown.  You 
should  burn  your  diseased  stock  and  plant  some 
other  crop,  for  the  disease  is  sure  to  attack  any 
plants  of  Violets  that  maybe  growjn  in  the  same 
soil.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  5,1904, 
p.  328. 

Wireworm  :  W.  C  Give  the  land  a  heavy 
dressing  with  the  gas  lime,  8  ounces  to  the  square 
yard,  after  which  allow  it  to  remain  fallow  for 
some  weeks,  or  a  season,  when  the  strength  of 
the  chemical  will  have  greatly  abated.  If  weeds 
were  uninjured  by  the  former  application,  the 
quantity  you  used  was  insufficient.  Use  the 
material  when  fresh,  as  old  gas-lime  is  a  com- 
paratively mild  substance. 

Communications  Received.— A.  P. — Rex. — W.  C.  W, — J.& 
A.  McB.— J.  P.— E.  B.— C.  B.  G.— H.  L.— E.  L.  B.— 
A.  C.  B.— H.  W.  VV.-V.  C— F.  G.  B.,  next  week— 
A.  Brown— W.  K.,  too  late— W.  L.,  we  regret  being  unable 
to  refer  to  the  matter  again — G.  P.,  the  report  is  out-of-date 
— A.  E.  S.,  the  matter  has  ceased  to  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest-A.  N.— H.  W.— A.  P.— W.  H.  S.— A.  C— D.  Bros 
-C.  J.  D.— A.  Scot— A.  C.  B.— F.S.— J.  C.— A.  T.— YV.  F. 
— H.  M.— H.  B— A.  C.  B.— F.  T.  L.— A.  C.  W.-L.  L  — 
C.  E.  P.— I..  W. 


Supplement  ro  ihe  ki  Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


New  Winter-flowering    Carnations  ;    I,   Robert  Craig  ;   2,  White  Perfection  ; 
3,  Mrs.   Robert  Norman  ;  4,   St.   Louis,    (see  text.) 
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THE   KINGDOM   OF   YVETOT. 

[See  Supplementary  Illustration.] 
'" //  etait  un  roi  d' Yvetot 
Peu  connu  dans  I'histoire." 

IN  the  very  centre  of  a  crescent-shaped  range 
of  densely-wooded,  chalk  hills  in  Normandy, 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  waters  of  the 
Seine,  lies  the  town  of  Caudebec.  The  ornate 
spire  of  the  church,  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the 
tourist  and  specially  interesting  to  the  architect, 
is  placed  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  curve  formed 
by  the  recession  of  the  hills.  The  extreme  points 
of  the  crescent  may  be  some  20  miles  apart,  and 
the  whole  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  forests  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  Beeches,  Oaks  (Quercus  sessiliflora 
chiefly),  Limes,  with  conifers  at  rare  intervals. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  some  half  a  mile  or 
more  across,  forming  a  bold  sweep,  bounded  by 
the  chalk  cliffs  before  mentioned.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  paint  the  scene  in  words,  but  we  have 
surely  said  enough  to  show  that  here  are  all  the 
elements  of  a  fine  landscape. 

Not  far  off  is  Yvetot,  the  capital  of  that  king 
little  known  to  history,  but  owing  his  now 
world-wide  fame  to  Berangers  account  of  his 
sayings  and  doings.  It  seems  that  there  really 
was  a  roi  a"  Yvetot.  A  judicial  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  only  way  in  which  the  king 
could  make  reparation  was  to  confer  royal  privi- 


leges on  some  relative  of  the  murdered  man. 
So  runs  the  story.  True  or  not,  the  modern 
Yvetot  is  an  important  railway  station,  and 
those  who  want  to  get  away  from  Caudebec, 
which  has  but  a  scanty  irain  service,  often  find 
it  desirable  to  drive  past  the  cider  orchards  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  better  opportunities 
ed  by  Yveti  t. 
Horticulture  is  at  a  low  ebb  here,  what  II 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  being  of  a 
very  ordinary  character;  but  the  visitor,  as  he 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  tree-lined  quay 
at  Caudebec,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  at- 
tracted by  a  noble  Lime  tree  in  a  private 
garden  abutting  on  the  towing  path.  The 
leaves  are  covered  on  the  under  surface 
with  silvery  pubescence,  so  that  the  variety 
may  possibly  be  one  of  the  .    We 

have  no  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  size  of 
this  monster.  Its  colossal  branches  are  sup- 
ported and  tied  together  by  stout  chains,  often 
more  or  less  deeply  embedded  by  the  over- 
growth of  the  wood.  Further  along  are  two  very 
tall  and  shapely  Wellingtonias  (Sequoia  gigan- 
tea).  The  native  flora  is  identical  with  that  of 
our  own  chalk  hills,  whilst  the  banks  (  the 
river  and  adjoining  marshes  are  clothed  with 
ally  the  same  vegetation  as  that  which 
adorns  the  banks  of  our  own  Thames.  Indeed, 
the  bend  of  the  river  rear  Caudebec  forcibly 
recalls  the  Cliveden  woods,  but  on  a  much 
larger  and  bolder  scale. 

Here  and  tin  re  the  chalk  is  overlain  with  a 
sandy  or  loamy  deposit,  on  which  the  Common 
Broom,  the  [leather  (Calluna),  and  other  sand- 
plants  flourish  ;  whilst  the  deposits  of 
leaf-mould  favour  the  growth  of  Scolopendrium. 
Polj  pi  en,  and  other  fi 

On  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  wherever  a  clear- 
ance has  been  made,  are  Apple  orchards,  fur- 
nishing material  for  the  cider,  which  is  the  drink 
of  the  country.  The  trees  are  small  and  of  no 
great  age,  grown  above  grass,  as  in  most  of  the 
older  Kentish  orchards.  The  crop,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  was  this  year  by  no  means  abun- 
dant, and  we  were  told  that,  owing  to  the  hot, 
drv  summer,  the  Apples  were  small  and  deficient 
.  in  juice.  The  gathering  of  the  Apples  was  just 
beginning,  and,  as  may  be  judged  by  our  illus- 
tration, the  methods  of  gathering  and  collecting 
are  primitive  and  wasteful,  little  or  no  care 
being  bestowed  on  the  Apples,  which  are 
knocked  about  as  if  the  fruit  were  not  the 
precious  commodity  they  really  are.  The 
orchards,  though  numerous,  are  individually  of 
small  extent.  The  "  eours  mature" — a  word  not 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dictionary — denotes 
a  small  orchaid  cultivated  by  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, whose  little  cottage  is  on  the  -:  estate." 

When  the  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering,  auction 
sales  are  held  on  the  ground,  the  purchaser  buy- 
ing the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  conveying  it  to  the 
presses,  which  are  shown  in  our  illustration. 
Tubs  and  presses  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
being  furbished  up  for  use,  and  some  of  the  little 
village  streets  were  redolent  of  Apples  and  of 
cider. 

Those  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  quit  Paris 
will  find  in  the  Louvre,  No.  643,  an  excellent 
representation  of  a  wooded  hill  in  Normandy, 
with  the  eours  mature  bedecked  with  Apple  trees 
in  full  bloom,  and  one,  the  ends  of  whose 
branches  are,  as  :t  were,  covered  with  boxing 
gloves,  the  appearance  being  due  to  the  grafting 
clay  w-ith  which  the  stumps  of  the  branches  are 
covered.  The  painter  is  Millet,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  picture  is  full  of  truth 
and  charm. 

A  French  phrase-book  which  has  often 
afforded  us  some  amusement  bids  the  traveller 
in  Normandy  to  ask  the  innkeeper,  "  Avez  vous 


du  bon  cidre,  monsieur?"  Accordingly  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  put  the  question,  and  the  an- 
swer came  back  as  if  straight  from  the  phrase- 
book  itself,  "  Oui,  monsieur,  fai  du  tr'es  bon 
cidre." 

In  this  country  it  will  not  do  always  to  confide 
in  the  phrase-book,  for  the  natives  speak  a  lan- 
guage which,  if  once  French,  is  so  no  1 
Perhaps  it  may  have  closer  relationship.with  the 
Norman  French,  still  made  use  of  in  our  law 
courts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  is  the  original 
country  of  the  Harcourts,  the  Tracys,  and  many 
other  noble  families  whose  ancestors  "  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  whose  names  are 
still  current  in   Normandy. 


OUR    FUTURE   TIMBER 
SUPPLIES. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEYF.LT,  at  the  lir.t 
Fores       Coi  d  m  ai  Washington 

about  a  year  ago,  said  :  "  II  the  pi 
rale  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  nothing  to  olTset  it,  a  timber 
famine  in  the  future  is  inevitable."  Never 
were  more  truthful  words  uttered,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  the  United  States  it  ma)  be 
well  to  consider  what  is  cur  own  position  as 
by  far  the  largest  importers  of  timber— larger, 
indeed,  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether. When  we  consider,  therefore,  that 
otal  area  of  woodlands  in  this  country  is 
only  a  little  over  3,000,000  acres,  that  fully 
15,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands  exist,  and  thai 
we  annually  import  over  10,000,000  tons  of 
timber  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^30,000,000,  the 
ssity  for  an  increased  ana  ol  woodlands 
will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  the  more  so  as  a 
dearth  of  timber  is  imminent  and  outside  sup- 
are  being  rigidly  conserved,  while  our 
ands  are  ever  on  the  incn 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Europe  lias  not  enough 
timber  to  meet  her  demands,  about  4,000,000 
tons  in  excess  of  what  she  produces  being  an- 
nually required,  and  stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  regulating  the  output.  This  is  the 
with  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
Russia.  The  Canadian  forests  and  those  of 
the  United  States  are  both  nearly  exhausted, 
and  by  a  competent  judge  it  has  been  said 
that  in  15  years  little  or  no  timber  will  be 
left  if  depletion  goes  on  in  those  countries  as 
at  present.  But  the  worst  is  that  there  are  no 
forests  to  fall  back  upon,  for  the  timber  of 
those  of  Africa  and  India  and  South  America 
is  unsuited  generally  to  our  wants.  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan  require  at  present  more 
timber  than  they  produce. 

Quoting  again  from  President  Roosevelt's 
speech,  he  said  :  "  Remember  that  you  can 
prevent  such  a  famine  occurring  by  wise 
action  taken  in  time ;  but  once  the  famine 
occurs  there  is  no  possible  way  of  hurrying 
the  growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve 
it."  For  the  past  five-and-twenty  years  I  have 
not  failed  to  urge  on  the  State  and  private 
owners  of  woodlands  the  pressing  necessity 
of  planting  up  some  at  least  of  the  waste  and 
unprofitable  lands  of  our  country,  in  order  to 
provide  timber  for  the  future,  and  leave  us 
j.i  ml'  m  on  the  gradually  dwindling 
supplies  that  are  annually  sent  us  from 
abroad.  England  being,  so  to  speak,  a  resi- 
dential country,  the  retention  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heath,  mountain,  and  commons 
land  for  the  purpose  of  deer  fori  -1-,  grouse 
moors,  game  coverts,  and  golfing  links  is 
imperative,  and  will  considerably  reduce  the 
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amount  of  land  available  for  afforestry  pur- 

poses.      Bui    1    think  that   I    am   well   within 
bounds  in  allotting  out  of  the  15,000,000  acres 
of  waste  lands  1,000,000  acres  to  afforesting', 
and  14,000,000  to  game  preserves  and  1 
lions.     Having  personally  explored  much  of 
the  mountain  and  heath  lands  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  vast  tracts  of  bog 
land  in  Ireland  (which  alone  extend  to  fully 
15  million  acres),  I  have  carefully  computed 
that  of  the  land  up  to  1,200  feet  where  timber 
would   grow   perfectly   well,    about   9,000,000 
acres  are  available  for  afforesting  purposes. 
As   far  as   I   have   been   able   to  find   out,   the 
average  rental  of  such  ground  would  be  con- 
siderably  under  3s.  per  acre,    while,  on   the 
other  hand,    1   am   quite  convinced   that  any 
land  which  does  not  bring  in  at  least  three 
times  that  amount  for  grazing  or  agricultural 
purposes  would  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  carrying  a  crop  of  timber.   It  is,  perhaps, 
unfortunate  that  much  of  these  waste  lands 
is    private   property,    the    owners    of    which, 
even  could  they  afford  it,  have  little  inclination 
to  sink,   for  a  period  of,  say,   25  years,   the 
necessary  capital  required  to  be  expended  on 
the   formation    of     woods     and     plantations. 
Under  such  conditions  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,   What  is   the  most  feasible  way 
to  overcome  the  difficulty?     In  answer,  and 
without    the    slightest    hesitation,     I     would 
say     that     the     State     should     acquire     and 
plant     suitable     waste     lands     at     the     rate 
of    40,000    acres   annually,    for    a    period   of 
25   years.     Such    lands    could,    in    England, 
Scotland,  Wales,   and   Ireland,  be  gradually 
and   cheaply   acquired   by    the   State   with    a 
change   of   proprietors,   and    in    Ireland   vast 
tracts  of  bog  land  would  be  willingly  handed 
over  to  the  Government   at  tin'  present  mo- 
ment at  a  small  sum  per  acre.    Quite  recentl) . 
in  Wales,  7,412  acres  of  upland  described  as 
"rough  grazing  and  sheep  walk,"  was  sold 
by  public  auction  for  £15, 070,  or  at  the  low- 
rate  of  £2  2S.  3d.  per  acre.     The  land  was 
particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  larch. 
as  the  highly-remunerative  plantations  adjoin- 
ing clearly  pointed  out.  Rut  numerous  similar 
cases  could  be  given,  so  that  the  excuse  of  no 
available  land  is  not  tenable.      Personally   1 
have  little  faith  in  the  State  advancing  money 
to  landed  proprietors  towards  afforesting,  or 
in    municipalities    coming    to    the    front    as 
planters  of  woodlands.     The  State,   and   the 
Slate    only,    can    readily    acquire    the    needed 
land   in   sufficient   quantity    and   on    tin-   besl 
terms,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  planta- 
tions formed  under  this  supervision  will,   ;u 
an  economic  sense,  at  least,  be  far  ahead  of 
those    planted    either    by    private    persons    or 
public  bodies. 

After  careful  computation,  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  area  of  plantations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  could  at  once  be  doubled 
by  the  planting  of  waste  lands  which  at  pre- 
sent do  not  bring  in  over  2s.  per  acre  of  rent 
annually,  with  infinite  benefit  to  the  country 
generally  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  value  ol 
land,  both  to  the  owner  and  farmer  who  cultl- 
vat(  5  it.  1  have  already  suggested  that  alto- 
gether 1,000,000  acres  should  lie  planted  over 
a  period  of  25  years  at  I  he  rate  of  40,000  acres 
per  yea?-,  which  would  be  an  outlay  of  about 
£290,000  annually— a  small  sum,  it  will 
il!  admitted,  when  compared  with  the 
;£25,obo;ooo  yearly  expended  by  this  country 
on  supplies  brought  from  abroad.  In  a  future 
papei  lie  cosl  of  planting  and  financial  re- 
turns therefrom  will  be  dealt  with.  .1.  IK 
Webster, 


FRUIT     WALLS      AT     WkOTHAM 
PARK  GARDENS, 
It  does  a  professional  gardener  good  to  visit  a 
garden   which,  in    the  hands  of  a  prudent,  care- 
taking  gardener,  has  made  continuous  progress  in 
the  matter  of  fruit-culture,  inside  and  outside.     In 
vegetable-growing,  and  in  general  up-keep,  such  a 
a  garden  is  Wrotham,  near  Barnet.  From  a  variety 
of   circumstances  this  garden,   famous  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  under  Mr.  Thomson, 
author  of  the  Gardeners'  Assisttmt  (a  book  which  few- 
cultivators  would  like  to  be  without),  degenerated 
slowly  but  certainly   to  a  rather   dilapidated  con- 
dition.  The  present  head  gardener,  Mr.  Markham, 
formerly    of    Mereworth,    near    Maidstone,    well 
supported  in  his  efforts  for  the   rejuvenation  and 
improvement  of  the  old  place  by  his  employers, 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Enfield,  has  been  enabled 
to   alter   greatly  for   the  better  some  of  the  more 
striking    features,    of    which    I    may   here    men- 
tion  the   fine  well-built   fruit-walls,   the  -vineries, 
espalier  fruit  fences,  the  walks  and  Box  edgings, 
and   mixed  herbaceous  borders   in  the  combined 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.    Much  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  seven  years,  but  I  would  in 
this  note   allude  to    the  fruit   trees  on    the  walls. 
and  what   has  been,  and   is   being,  done  to   make 
them   as  complete  as  is  possible.     The  chief  area 
is    a    kitchen    garden   of    three     acres,    enclosed 
with  walls  ranging  from  18  to  20  feet  in  height  on 
the  north  side,  on  which  are  the  far-famed  vineries, 
a  Peach  house  and  an   unheated   Fig  house,  and 
south,  east  and  west  walls  of  lesser  height.     The 
last  three  are  furnished  with   fruit   trees  on  both 
sides;  and   one  of  the  so-called  "  slips  "   on   the 
outside  of  these  three   aspects  is  likewise  enclosed 
with  walls  on  two  sides,  or  rather  on  the  longer 
side  and  the  short  northern  end.     The  total  length 
of  both  sides  of  east  and  west  walls,  covered  with 
trees,  is  about   1,200  yards.     The  head  gardener 
began  six    years    ago   to   purchase   small   trained 
trees  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Pears,    with    which   to    furnish   the   many   blank 
spaces,  and  to  take  the  placeof  worn-out,  ill-shapen 
trees  of  these  kinds  .   and  those  first  planted  have 
now-  quite  filled    their  allotted  sites  between   the 
pilasters   or  shallow   buttresses   on    the  west  and 
south  aspects  ;   and  numerous  young  trees  bought 
in  succeeding  years  as  untrained  maidens  will  in  a 
year  or  two  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  removed  to 
permanent  situations.     This  is   a  proceeding  that 
should  never  be  neglected  in  gardens  having  great 
lengths  of  fruit-walling  or  several  Peach-houses  to 
be  kept  filled  with  trees  of  fruiting  age.  '    ■ 

When  fruit  walls  become  furnished  with  trees  in 
good  bearing,  the  outlay  for  maiden  trees  annually 
is  ot  no  great  amount,  and  young  healthy  ones 
are  always  available  for  taking  the  places  of  those 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  to  be 
grubbed  up.  Mr.  Markham  is  a  good  fruit 
cultivator,  more  especially  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  Pears  and 
Grapes,  and  his  wall  trees  are  most  correctly 
pruned  and  trained,  the  wood  laid  in  rather  thinly, 
and  the  branches,  trom  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tree,  trained  horizontally,  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground  level,  when  the  tree  is  of  full  size,  to  others 
touching  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  and  the  pil- 
asters on  either  side.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
trees  of  stone  fruit  is  trained  fanwise,  with  no  erect 
branch  or  stem  in  the  middle,  even  the  oldest 
trees,  victims  of  mm.  h  pruning  and  loss  of  branches 
from  gumming,  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
general  system.  The  foliage  was  still  quite  perfect 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  but  putting  this  aside 
the  colour  of  the  young  wood  was  indicative  of 
certain  ripening,  ami  of  great  promise  for  1907. 

On  a  west  wall  there  were  observed  full-grown 
trees  of  Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  the 
best  midsummer  varieties,  of  a  creamy  colour, 
rosy  pink  on  the  exposed  side  ;  Bellegarde,  Violette 
Hative.   Crimson   Galande  ;  Condor,  a  handsome 


variety  coming  into  use  in  August  and  September 
and  possessing  a  bright  crimson  cheek  and  piquant 
flavour  ;  Noblesse,  an  old  favourite,  but  disliked  by 
many  growers  because  the  fruits  will  ill  bear  care- 
less handling  ;  and  Early  Alfred,  a  fine  freestone 
variety  with  rich  and  pleasant  flavour — a  seedling 
from  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine.  A  very  fine  tree 
of  the  Dryden  Nectarine  found  a  place  on  this 
wall. 

The  long  south  wall  was  covered  chiefly  with  the 
following  Peaches,  viz.  :  Stirling  Castle,  Violette 
Hative,  Hale's  Early,  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  a  large 
September  variety  of  fair  flavour  and  rich  colour, 
Early  York,  and  Marquis  of  Downshire  |s\n. 
Waterloo  ?}.  A  tree  of  the  Pineapple  Nectarine  is 
growing  on  this  wall. 

On  the  west  wall  were  noted  fine  healthy- 
trees  of  the  following  varieties  of  Plums : 
Transparent  Cage,  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage, 
Golden  Cage,  and  Rivers'  Orange;  on  an 
east  aspect  Wyedale  and  others,  besides  Sweet 
Cherries  and  some  Pears.  Numerous  espalier 
fences  are  covered  with  young  fruiting  trees  of 
choice  Pears  and  Apples,  and  the  northern  aspect 
of  the  south  wall  is  furnished  with  many  Morello 
Cherry  trees,  Plum  Golden  Drop,  with  many  sound, 
delicious  shrivelled  fruits  thereon  at  the  date  of  my 
visit  (October  29).  The  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds 
were  exceedingly  heavy  this  year  at  Wrotham,  and 
in  size  and  colour  they  were  above  the  average. 
To  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  another  season  of 
abundance,  every  tree  not  showing  extra  vigour, 
or  which  had  carried  a  big  crop  of  fruit,  received 
40  gallons  of  manure  water,  and  a  thick  top  dressing 
of  decayed  manure,  for  a  space  equal  to  the 
spread  of  its  branches — a  much  required  pro- 
ceeding, seeing  that  the  rainfall  was  exceedingly 
scanty  during  summer  and  early  autumn.    F.  M. 


SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Whatever  maybe  our  opinion  as  to  the  present 
estimate  of  the  large  flowered  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  are  now  appreciated  generally 
in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly.  They  are  free 
in  flowering,  bright  in  colour,  and  may  be  used  for 
decoration  either  as  pot  plants  or  cut  flowers. 

The  two  varieties  shown  in  our  illustration  at 
fig.  151  were  remarked  in  a  recent  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
this  firm  for  material  from  which  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Smith's  drawings  have  been  made. 

The  variety  Innovation  has  perfectly  formed 
circular  flowers  of  winy-red  colour  or  mahogany- 
red,  with  clear,  yellow  disc.  Its  habit  is  described 
as  dwarf. 

Miss  Till  is  of  a  pretty  shade  of  mauve,  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  florets  remain 
convolute,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of  much  larger 
size  than  those  of  Innovation.  Both  varieties  may 
be  recommended. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE   GARDENS  OF   MANILA. 

To  one  who  has  noted  the  many  charming, 
well-kept  villa-gardens  that  dot  the  suburbs  of 
Honolulu,  of  Buitenzorg,  in  Java,  of  Singapore, 
Colombo,  and  Calcutta,  the  bald  nakedness  "i 
Manila  is  especially  distasteful,  and  is  a  stand- 
ing reproach  to  the  foreign  resident,  as  well  as 
to  the  American  who,  after  eight  years,  might 
have  found  time  to  make  some  concessions  to 
the  .Esthetic  side  of  life.  The  ill-kempt,  squalid 
yards  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  I 
garden,  would  be  an  uncongenial  topic  were 
it  not  for  some  rare  or  1  harming  subject  that 
has  found  and  retained  a  foothold  di 
siege,  earthquake,  and  continuous  neglect. 

The  physical  conditions  in  and  about  .Manila 
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are  not  of  the  best  for  high-class  tropical  gar- 
dening. The  soil  is  decidedly  poor,  the  natural 
drainage  bad,  and,  above  all,  a  five-month  con- 
tinuous drought  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Soil- 
amending  material  is  scarce  and  costly,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hydrant  water  is  ample  and 
reasonably  cheap. 

Orchids. 
Here  we  are  in  a  country  that  teems  with 
Orchids,  and  yet  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
them  are  so  great  that  the  writer  has  more 
than  once  thought  of  sending  to  some  English 
gi  jv.er  for  Philippine  species  '.  The  explanation 
is  simple.     The  collectors  for  European  houses 


The)'  now  ask  2  pesos  (4s.  ,  and  it  costs  another 
4s.  to  get  it  down  to  the  coast.  Phalaenopsis 
Schilleriana  sometimes  comes  in  here  in  quantity 
from  Tayabas,  but  is  quickly  lost  from  boring 
insects  that  attack  the  "  leads,"  or  it  succumbs  to 
our  winter  atmosphere,  which  is  less  humid  than 
that  of  Tayabas.  From  distant  Mindanao, 
superb  specimens  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  V.  Bate- 
mani,  or  V.  ccerulea  sometimes  reach  this  mar- 
ket. They  require  radically  different  handling 
from  the  Phalaenopsis,  but  they  are  all  hung  up 
together,  all  get  their  daily  "tub  "  regardless  of 
the  resting  season,  and  after  one  year  are  gene- 
rally total  wrecks. 


exposed  boundaries.  Within  these  he  planted  a 
line  of  such  sturdy  and  resistant  trees  as  "  sam- 
palok ".  (Tamarindus  indica).  Within  all  lay 
his  garden.  The  last  typhoon  whipped  and 
lashed  the  Bamboos  till  they  were  as  bare  as  a 
ship's  poles  stripped  of  rigging.  The  Tama- 
rinds suffered  too,  but  in  lesser  degree,  and  the 
garden  proper  was  uninjured.  Some  hundred 
or  more  specimen  Rex  Begonia  plants  had  their 
delicate,  easily-lacerated  leaves  intact.  Mi:sa 
superba  showed  hardly  a  rent  in  its  foliage,  and 
his  delicate  Adiantums  received  no  perceptible 
check.  Meantime  all  about  him  howled  a  90 
rrile  per  hour  gale,   and  fnr  the  brief  space  of 
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gather  and  pack  their  cases  at  the  nearest  con- 
venient port  to  where  the  Orchids  arc  found, 
and,  if  they  come  to  Manila  at  all,  it  is  merely 
for  the  clearance  and  transhipment  by  the  first 
tir.g  steamer.  From  the  hills  about  Manila, 
Aeridc;  and  the  commoner  Dendrobes  are 
brought  in  freely  and  sold  cheaply,  but  none 
of  the  finer  species  of  Phalaenopsis  occur  nearer 
than  50  miles,  and  as  they  can  only  be  sold 
wher.  in  flower,  and  as,  of  course,  the  blooms 
get  badly  damaged  in  long  overland  transit  in 
crowded  hampers,  the  native  collector  finds  the 
cheaper  Orchid  the  most  profitable  to  handle. 

The  charming  Phalaenopsis  Luddemanni,  from 
the  mountains  of  Benguet  Province,  could  once 
be  purchased  of  the  Igorot  Indians  for  about  4d. 


The  occasional  summer  typhoon  works  havoc 
with  both  Orchids  and  gardens.  One  of  unusual 
severity  on  September  26,  1905,  annihilated  the 
few  small  private  collections  in  this  city,  and 
practically  wiped  out  the  few  plantations  worthy 
to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  garden.  One  in 
the  direct  focal  centre  of  the  tornado  escaped 
any  serious  injury,  and  affords  ocular  demon- 
stration that  proper  precautions  will  protect  any 
garden  from  such  visitations. 

The  owner,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  had  his 
garden  completely  obliterated  during  the  last 
serious  typhoon,  which  had  occurred  just  24 
years  previously.  He  at  once  set  about  reno- 
vation work,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  planted  a 
double    line    of    the    giant    Bamboo    along    his 


10  minutes  a  velocity  of  103  miles  per  hour  was 
recorded. 

Such  preventive  measures  are  expensive  when 
applied  to  city  gardens.  The  Bamboos  are 
aptly  classed  by  the  natives  as  "  lad; 
Thev  are  gourmands  of  soil-fertility  and  water, 
and  nothing  except  surface-feeding  grasses  kept 
copiously  watered  through  the  dry  season  will 
thrive  within  30  to  50  feet  of  their  stems.  The 
Tamarind,  too.  encroaches  much  upon  garden 
space.  Notwithstanding  its  leguminous  charac- 
ter, and  the  beneficial  influence  it,  theoretically, 
should  exert,  I  am  inclined  [as  the  result  of  very 
close  observation  during  the  last  five  years]  to 
give  some  credit  to  the  Malay  superstition  of  its 
maleficent  effects  upon  vegetation  without  at  all 
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committing  myself  to  their  belief  in  its  like 
baleful  influence  upon  human  beings.  In  the 
case  instanced,  at  least,  nothing  of  value  can 
be  grown  within  30  feet  of  the  trunks,  so  that  in 
this  garden  there  is  a  total  zone  of  nearly  70  feet 
that  is  quite  lost  to  cultivation.  But  the 
Tamarind  has  its  consolations.  We  have  no 
more  suitable  wood  in  the  Archipelago  upon 
which  to  establish  all  species  of  Phalaencpsis, 
but  now  (as  if  confirming  the  above-mentioned 
superstition)  upon  a  live  limb  of  this  iree  we 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  any  other  epiphytal 
plant. 

At  this  moment  has  just  passed  out  of  flower 
Dolichandrone  Rbeedei.  I  do  not  recall  its  cul- 
tivation in  European  conservatories,  but  have 
ascertained  that  by  judicious  pruning  it  may  be 
flowered  as  a  shrub,  and  its  rather  sparing 
flowering  habit  be  improved.  Among  an  order 
(BignoniaceEel  noted  for  its  fine  representatives 
it  has  few  rivals,  the  daintily  fringed  corolla 
limb  of  its  immense  snowy-white  trumpets  being 
as  striking  as  they  are  beautiful.  It  occurs  in 
waste  places  about  Manila,  and,  like  the  prophet 
within  his  own  country,  is  without  honour  in  so 
far  as  garden  representation  goes.     Wm.  S.  Lyon. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


DENDROBIUM  BRANDTEE. 
Kranzlin,  sp.  n.* 
The  plant,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a  spike, 
certainly  resembles  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis, 
bigibbum,  dicuphum  and  other  Dendrobia  from 
Northern  Australia  or  New  Guinea.  The  most 
striking  characteristic,  however,  is  that  the  petals, 
and  especially  the  sepals,  are  more  or  less  twisted  or 
even  curled,  and  the  plant  connects  the  Dendrobes 
of  the  Phalaenopsis-group  with  those  having  an 
affinity  with  D.  undulatum,  the  crests  of  the  lip 
being  elegantly  fringed  and  jagged.  The  plant 
shows  also  an  affinity  with  D.  Sumneri,  and  at  first 
I  was  not  sure  that  we  had  not  to  deal  with  this 
plant,  described  from  an  imperfect  specimen  by  F. 
v.  Miiller  (see  Flora  Austral,  VI.,  278),  and  not  very 
well-  represented  in  European  collections.  D. 
Sumneri,  however,  is  evidently  a  much  smaller 
plant,  net  to  mention  that  it  has  other  botanical 
characteristics.  This  new  species,  though  not  so 
brilliant  as  the  better  varieties  of  D.  Phalaenopsis,  is 
very  beautiful  and  merits  further  attention  and 
cultivation.  The  flowers,  which  I  received  indi- 
rectly from  Madame  Ida  Brandt,  of  Zurich,  are 
rather  firm  and  of  a  more  fleshy  texture  than 
those  of  other  species,  and  approach  by  this  char- 
acteristic also  to  the  flowers  of  the  Undulatum 
group  of  Dendrobium.  The  colour  is  a  mauve 
purple;  the  crests  of  the  lip  are  silvery.  I  regret 
that  I  could  not  get  more  accurate  information 
about  the  plant,  but  being  new,  and  a  true  member 
of  a  familiar  group,  and  well  known  as  to  its  geo- 
graphical area  and  botanical  peculiarities,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  publish  the  plant.     F.  Kranzlin. 

*  Dendrobium  Brandti^s,  Kranzlin.— Plan ta  habitu  et 
inflorescentia  D.  Phalsnopsidis  sed  minor.  Racemi  elongati 
laxiflori.  Flores  ad  12  plus  minus  secundi,  pedicelli  cum 
ovariis  curvatis  ad  3  cm.  longi  albidi.  Sepalum  dorsale 
oblongum  acutum  reflesum,  sepalalateralia  falcata  recurva 
oblonga  acuta  mentum  simples  serratum  obtusum  breve 
formantia ;  petala  quarta  longiora  et  duplo  latiora  obovata 
brevi— acutata  reflexa,  baec  omnia  margine  plus  minus 
undulata,  labellum  e  basi  cuneata  trilobum,  lobi  laterales 
late  obovati  antice  denticulati  verosuli,  lobus  intermedius 
oblongus  acutus  margine  valde  undulatus,  callus  longi- 
tudinalis  bisulcatus  e  basi  medium  usque  ibique  divisum 
in  lamellas  8  (quarum  intermedia  longior)  supra  eleganter 
papillosas  fimbriatasve.  Gynostemium  pro  flore  longius- 
culum,  stelidia  satis  magna,  uncata  reflexa,  filamentum 
longum  subulatum.  Sepala  petalaque  pulchre  violaceo- 
purpurea  pallidius  marginata,  mentum  et  basis  sepalorum 
extus  ftlbida,  labelli  basis  et  lobi  laterales  albidi  pur- 
pureo  Vuffusi,  lobus  intermedius  intensius  coloratus  fere 
ut  petala,  sepalum  dorsale  2.3  cm.  longum.  8-9  mm.  latum, 
lateralia  2'5  cm.  longa  9  mm.  lata,  mentum  1cm.  longum, 
petala  3  cm.— 3,2  cm.  longa  antice  1-5—1.6  cm.  lata, 
labellum  2  cm.  longum  et  inter  lobos  laterales  1"5  cm. 
latum,  lobus  intermedius  6.7—7  mm.  longus  5  mm.  latus. — 
Fr.  Kranzlin,  Berlin. 


A  MODEL  ORCHID  HOUSE. 
The  new  Odontoglossum  house,  built  for 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  by  Mr.  A.  Harris, 
horticultural  builder,  Ealing,  and  now  filled  with 
a  grand  collection  of  Odontoglossums,  seems  to  be 
a  model  structure,  for  it  embodies  the  best  features 
of  modern  structures  as  well  as  some  new  ideas 
of  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  himself.  The  house  is 
span-roofed,  70  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  all  the 
woodwork  having  the  bars  grooved  to  carry  off 
drip,  and  the  glass  cut  on  the  curve  with  the 
same  object.  On  the  outside  an  iron  frame 
carries  the  blinds  used  for  shading  over  a  foot 
above  the  glass,  and  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
atmosphere  as  cool  as  may  be  in  hot  weather  a 
perforated  water-pipe  runs  from  end  to  end  along 
the  ridge.  By  this  means  water  can  be  run  over 
the  glass.  On  the  inside,  on  the  top  of  the  brick- 
work, a  similar  perforated  pipe  runs  to  moisten 
the  wall.     Both  these  pipes  have  water-companies' 


VARIATION  IN  ODONTOGLOSSUM 

CRISPUM. 

The  chief  impression  left  upon  the  reader  of 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for 
June  2  by  those  who  know  the  habitat  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  is  that  if  the  instructions  there- 
in given  were  to  be  literally  followed  out  the 
buyer  would  have  to  leave  the  finer  varieties 
and  purchase  the  poorer  ones. 

To  begin  with,  the  writer  mentions  that  varie- 
ties of  O.  crispum  have  been  much  more 
numerous  of  late  years  than  during  the  period 
1890  to  1900,  and  explains  this  abundance  of 
O.  Hunnewellianum  and  O.  triumphans,  which 
misrepresent  the  species  bearing  flowers  with 
brown  and  yellowish  spot,  by  stating  them 
to  be  the  equivalents  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  and 
O.  gloriosum  from  the  Pacho  district. 

This  opinion  is  too  erroneous  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  O.  luteo-purpureum  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Suma  Paz,  or  to 
the  south  (Fusagasuga),  while  O.  Hunnewellia- 
num and  O.  Adrianas  come  from  the  Velez  region. 

Every  grower  of  experience  would  refuse  col- 
lections   of    O.    crispum     in     which    luteo-pur- 
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supplies  in  order  to  save  the  rain  water,  which  is 
stored  in  three  very  large  tanks  beneath  the  centre 
stage.  In  order  to  prevent  the  hard  water  from 
running  into  the  rain-water  tanks,  a  separate  outlet 
is  provided  in  the  gutters,  and  the  rain-water 
downfall  is  blocked  during  the  use  of  the  other 
supply,  which  is  regulated  by  taps. 

The  staging  is  carried  well  up  and  is  made  of 
teakwood,  with  spaces  between  the  bars,  the 
central  stage  being  in  four  tiers. 

The  heating  is  by  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  which 
are  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  too  direct  radiation  to 
the  plants,  and,  to  further  assist  in  this  direction 
and  to  preserve  a  moist  atmosphere,  an  almost 
closely  arranged  lower  staging  of  ironwork, 
bearing  flat  red  tiles,  is  fitted  above  the  pipes  and 
beneath  the  teak-wood  staging  on  which  the 
plants  are  grown.  Temporary  brickwork  screens, 
much  used  at  Glebelands  to  equalise  moisture  and 
heat,  are  also  placed  where  considered  desirable. 

All  the  houses  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, and  with  the  new  Odontoglossum  house 
the    Orchids    are  new   better   provided   for   than 


pureum  is  seen,  as  its  presence  would  be  an 
indisputable  proof  that  the  crispums  will  be 
pure  Alexandra?,  the  form  with  small,  starry- 
like  flowers  from  the  Fusagasuga  region. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  large  consignments 
of  the  bad  Fusagasuga  type  have  been  sent  to 
Europe  as  being  the  finer  type  from  the  Velez 
region.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The 
Fusagasuga  plants  are  found  abundantly  over 
the  whole  district,  and  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 
They  are  charming  in  appearance,  and  are  ad- 
mired for  their  vigour,  their  long,  conical  bulbs, 
and  flattened  at  the  neck.  These  plants  are 
transported  to  Pacho  and  to  Chiquinquira,  and 
sold  to  ignorant  collectors  at  a  good  price.  The 
trick  is  highly  successful ;  native  dealers  are 
usually  unscrupulous,  and  find  they  have  thus  an 
easy  source  of  income,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
deceiving  the  stranger  who  relies  only  on  their 
word.  1 

About  three  years  ago  I  myself  saw  about  20 
case  of  Fusagasuga  crispum  on  the  way  to 
Chiquinquira.  The  fact  of  these  inferior  types 
being  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
good  type  from   the  Velez   region   explains   the 
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large  proportion  of  star-shaped  flowers  found  in 
collections  of  crispum.  I  lepeat  that  any  lot 
of  crispum,  even  if  it  contained  only  one  luteo- 
purpureum,  should  be  refused  on  suspicion,  as 
the  number  of  poor  types  will  predominate  if 
they  are  not  found  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The.e  is  no  luteo-purpureum  in  the  Velez  re- 
gion. 

Before  proceeding  it  is  as  well  to  enquire 
about  the  "  districts  "  mentioned  by  Mr.  de  Barry 
Crawshay.  Readers  of  his  article  derive  the 
impression  that  O.  crispum  is  found  in 
numerous  "  districts  "  more  or  less  distant  from 
each  other,  and  each  providing  a  different  type, 
and  which  could  be  successively  exhausied  by 
collectors  and  explorers.  He  mentions  specially 
certain  districts  as  having  yielded  good  types, 
whilst  others — that  of  Velez  in  particular — have 
produced  but  inferior  ones. 

I  do  net  know  where  the  writer  learnt  this 
fact,  which  appears  to  me  entirely  imaginary. 
The  principal  districts  that  he  mentions  are  San 
Cayetano,  Facho,  La  Vega,  Chiquinquira,  Velez, 
&c.  In  what  sense  be  uses  the  term  "district  " 
he  does  not  say,  but,  as  I  am  familiar  with, 
and   have   traversed     these    regions,     I    would 


south,  east,  or  west  of  it,  crispum  is  found. 
The  centre  of  the  region  of  crispum  is,  to  be 
exact,  "  Sucre  Viejo,"  formerly  called  La  Granja 
by  the  natives.  This  is  a  hamlet  of  from  12  to 
15  huts  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500m.,  and 
for  years  it  has  been  the  starting  point  for  ex- 
plorations in  search  .if  crispum.  Therefore,  the 
one  and  only  "district"  (to  use  Mr.  de  Barry 
Crawshay's  expression)  is  that  which  I  have 
called  "Sucre  Viejo,"  and  it  is  no  more  logical 
to  speak  of  the  Velez  than  of  the  Pacho,  or 
Vega  "district." 

Why  does  not  the  writer  mention  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zipaquira,  Bogota,  Tacatativa,  and  Aqua 
Larga — localities  whence  for  some  years  col- 
lectors have  quietly  waited  for  the  plants 
brought  from  Sucre  Viejo  and  the  neighbour- 
hood? These  localities  have  an  equal  right  to 
be  called  the  crispum  districts. 

Even  now,  as  was  the  case  20  years  and  more 
ago,  the  fine  type  of  crispum  is  never  ob- 
,  except  from  the  Sucre  Viejo  region. 
Duly  those  who  are  not  personally  familiar  with 
tli  ■  i  ountry  can  affirm  the  contrary,  and  they 
can  give  no  material  proofs  to  support  their 
statements. 
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state  : — 1.  That  in  all  the  localities  mentioned 
except  Chiquinquira  the  Sugar-cane  thrives,  thus 
indicating  a  very  different  climate  to  that  re- 
quired by  O.  crispum.  2.  That  there  has  never 
yet  been  seen  one  crispum  in  either  of  these  locali- 
ties. These  "  districts  "  are  but  small  towns  or 
villages,  whe*e,  according  to  their  wont,  collec- 
tors apply  for  the  special  commodity  which  they 
are  seeking.  Plants  are  brought  to  them,  which 
they  have  but  to  count  over  and  purchase.  This 
is  done  by  Indians,  who  range  the  mountains, 
upon  which  the  collectors  themselves  never  set 
foot.  -  These  travellers  then,  finding  the 
"  posadas  "  more  or  less  comfortable,  the  price 
of  the  plants  more  or  less  high,  material  for 
their  packing-cases  more  or  less  easily  procur- 
able, and  sometimes  governed  by  their  own 
wishes  only,  move  about,  and  settle  successively 
at  Pacho,  La  Vega,  &c.  The  favourite  localities 
now  are  Velez,  Bolivar,  and  Jesus-Maria,  new 
"districts"  but  not  more  new  than  others,  as  a 
glance  at  a  map  shows  that  they  are  all  adja- 
cent to  a  small  part  of  the  Cordillera,  whence 
the  true  crispums  have  always  been  procured. 
In   this  part   of  the   Cordillera,   and  not  north. 


I  will  now  consider  the  various  types  of  cris- 
pum  found  in  the  regions  of  Fusagasuga  and 
Sucre  Viejo,  which   I  have  called  Velez. 

The  only  home  of  the  true  O.  crispum  is  to- 
wards the  south  of  the  region,  where  the  search 
for  crispum  began.  The  allied  species  to  O. 
crispum  are  then  Lindleyanum,  triumphans, 
gloriosum,  Andersonianum,  Coradinei,  and 
Ruckerianum.  It  was  then  natural  that  these 
should  not  be  found  varieties  with  beautiful 
blood-red  and  brown-red  spots  indicative  of 
hybridisation.  Then,  gradually,  exploration 
was  pushed  northward,  and  some  good  varieties 
began  to  appear.  At  that  time  Pacho  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  collectors  :  the  Indians  or 
natives  came  there  to  sell  these  varieties,  and 
often  to  Bogota  itself.  These  intermediaries 
were  careful  to  conceal  from  the  collector  the 
exact  habitat  of  the  plant.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  fine  types  "from  Pacho,"  &c.  Collec- 
tors, thus  mistaken,  declare,  in  all  good  faith, 
g  that  a  certain  variety  is  from  Pacho  or  else- 
where. But  if  they  went  over  those  moun- 
tains they  would  at  once  perceive  that  the 
plants  all  came  from   one  relatively   small   dis- 


trict around  Sucre  Viejo.  This  is  the  only  re- 
gion yielding,  of  late  years,  those  fine  varieties 
which  hybridists  now  so  much  affect.  •'".'Last 
year  only  we  witnessed  the  purchase  of  many 
admirable  varieties  by  a  collector  for  one  of  the 
largest  trade-growers  in  England.  These  varie- 
ties came,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  from  the 
mountains  named  Pena  Bonita,  Pelycadero,  La 
Granja  (Sucre  Viego),  Campo  hermoso,  &c,  a 
large  tract  that  has  belonged  since  1898  to  the 
Adornado  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  these  mountains  is  as  follows : — 

Temperatures.  Altitude. 

Night.  Day,  shade. 

0"  (32°  F.)  to  12°  (54°  F.) ;  3,000  metres,  very  cold  zone. 
+  5°  (41°  F.)  to  15"  (60°  F.) ;  2,800         „        cold  zone 
+  8°  (47°  F.)  to  18°  (78°  F.)  j  2,400         ,. 
+10°  (50°  F.)  to  20°  (69°  F.) ;  2,000        „        cold  temperate. 

These  temperatures  are  persistent  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  towards  an  altitude  of  2,400  to 
2,500  metres  that  the  finest  varieties  are  usually 
found.  The  climate  is  fairly  mild,  and  insects 
are  numerous.  Of  late  years  crispum  has  been 
sent  from  the  mountains  of  the  cold  and  very 
cold  zones,  where  there  are  no  insects.  This 
accounts  for  a  scarcity  of  varieties  and  a  scarcity 
of  fecundated  flowers.  Last  year,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  somewhat  large  number  of  fertilised 
flowers  was  found  among  the  plants  from  the 
cold-temperate  mountains,  of  a  considerable 
number  being  of  the  finer  varieties. 

At  an  altitude  of  about  2,^.00  metres  O. 
Adrianae  and  O.  Hunnewellianum  are  found. 
Can  it  then  be  assumed  that  these  pretty  varie- 
ties result  from  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  cris- 
pum and  Adrianae?  Without  affirming  that  such 
is  the  case,  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  it,  as 
these  are  the  only  two  species  that  preserve 
the  perfectly  round  shape  of  the  fine  crispum 
and  the  pretty  brownish-red  spots  so  esteemed 
by  hybridists.  > 

The  hybrid  of  O.  Hunnewellianum,  trium- 
phans gloriosum  alters  the  rounded  form  of 
crispum,  and  produces  only  the  star-like,  inele- 
gant forms,  and  those  having  yellowish  spots. 

The  zone  now  under  exploration  furnishes 
the  best  types  of  crispum,  but  many  specimens 
of  mseum  are  found,  and  no  one  knowing  the 
district  can  deny  this  fact.  It  is  then  the 
Velez  region  (Sucre  Viejo  being  the  central 
point)  which  has  yielded,  and  will  yield,  per- 
haps, for  a  long  time  the  best  type  of  O.  cris- 
pum. I  beg  M.  de  Barry  Crawshay  to  believe 
that  I  do  not  in  the  least  impugn  his  good 
faith,  but  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  explain 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Velez,  September  20, 
1906,  A.  Poirier,The  Adornado  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd., 
15,  Rue  du  Conservatoire,  Paris. 


PALMS    IN    THE    MEDITER- 
RANEAN   REGION. 

One  of  the  commonest  Palms  of  the  Riviera 
is  Phoenix  canariensis.  That  it  finds  a  congenial 
home  also  in  Sicily  is  shown  by  our  illustration, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sprenger,  of 
Naples.  The  contrast  between  its  spreading 
pinnate  fronds  and  the  dark  pyramidal  cypresses, 
is  very  marked. 

There  is  but  one  Palm  that  is  nowadays 
indigenous  to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  that  is 
Chamaerops  humilis,  which  is  found  here  and 
there  on  the  Riviera,  and  especially  in  Sicily, 
where  the  fronds,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  for 
which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Sprenger,  are 
collected  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  fans,  baskets,  roofing  materials, 
and  similar  purposes,  whilst  the  fibre  extracted 
from  the  leaves  is  used  for  rope-making. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Rose  Hiawatha.— Garden,  November  24. — Mme.  Georges 
Bruant  (rugosa)  and  Carmen  (rugosa). — Rosen  stifling, 
November,  1906. 

Chrysanthemum  Mdme.  Th.  Char  vet. — Japanese  sec- 
tion, flowers  creamy-white,  raised  by  Calvat. — Revue  dc 
I'Horticulture  Beige,  December. 
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COLONIAL    NOTES. 


VARIOUS  BULLETINS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  establishing  of  botanical  gardens  or 
stations  >n  many  of  our  Colonial  possessions, 
particularly  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  more  especially 
marked  by  the  increasing  number  and  regular 
appearance  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  that 
now  form  part  of  the  system  under  which  those 
gardens  or  stations  are  administered.  Time  was 
when  an  annual  report  of  a  botanic  garden  was 
little  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  number  of 
plants  received  and  distributed,  together  with  a 
few  notes  on  alterations  in  the  plant-beds  and 
walks ;  but  the  more  general  adoption  of 
monthly  or  quarterly  bulletins,  instead  of  an 
annual  report,  has  changed  all  this.  Besides, 
the  greater  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
economic  or  commercial  side  of  plant  culture, 
and  the  interchange  of  the  useful  plants  of  one 
country  for  those  of  another,  by  which  the 
number  of  their  products  have  been  increased, 
and  the  constancy  of  their  supplies  ensured,  has 
•done  much  in  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
bulletins.  Further,  the  arrangements  adopted 
for  diffusing  these  publications  and  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  they  are  sold — many,  indeed, 
being  distributed  free  of  charge — have  been  the 
means  of  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  planters 
and  commercial  men  generally,  so  that  the 
needs  of  one  country  become  known  in  another, 
and  the  needs  of  the  world  are  known  through- 
out the  world. 

All  this  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  economic  side  of  botanical 
science,  and  promises  important  results  that 
must  accrue  to  the  commerce  not  only  of  our 
"vast  oversea  possessions  but  also  to  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
a  result  that  has  been  long  looked  for.  The 
subject  has  been  brought  more  prominently  to 
our  mind  by  the  receipt  of  a  batch  of  reports 
and  bulletins  from  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  the  Government 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
others,  a  few  notes  from  each  of  which  will 
emphasise  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

West  Indian  cultures  are,  as  is  well  known, 
carefully  looked  after  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner and  a  qualified  stafl,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Barbados,  and  from  which  is  issued 
quarterly  the  West  Indian  Bulletin,  and  fort- 
nightly the  Agricultural  News,  besides  numerous 
publications  in  pamphlet  form.  These  arc  all 
valuable  in  giving  original  and  extracted  articles 
and  notes  on  every  branch  of  work  connected 
with  the  department ;  but,  besides  these,  we 
have  the  usual  annual  reports  of  the  curators  of 
the  botanic  stations  at  all  the  smaller'  islands  ; 
these,  however,  are  more  of  the  nature  of  finan- 
cial statements,  with  details  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  gardens  and  some  interesting  notes 
on  economic  plants  thrown  in,  which,  if  col- 
lected into  one  pamphlet,  would  be  more  come- 
at-able  and  consequently  more  useful. 

Of  the  Jamaica  Bulletin,  which  is  issued 
monthly  and  is  edited  by  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations, 
the  lion.  William  Fawcett,  the  matter  is  care- 
fully selected  and  is  mostly  of  a  very  useful 
nature;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  issued 
quarterly  from  the  Botanical  Department  of 
Trinidad,  and  edited  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hart.  Going  further  afield,  we  have  the 
Agricultural  Bulletin  of  Ike  Straits  and  Federated 
Malay  States,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridley  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  which 
contains  a  great  variety  of  notes  and  articles, 
both  of  scientific  and  commercial  interest,  and 
we  may  perhaps  refer  to  one  in  particular, 
namely,  that  on  "Malay  Drugs,"  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Ridley,  in  the  June  number.  As  may  be 
supposed,  rubber  comes  in  largely  for  con- 
sideration in  all  these  publications,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson's 
report  on  the  Botanical  and  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Gold  Coast  for  1905.  Referring 
tc>  the  number  of  seeds  distributed  during  the 
year,  Mr.  Johnson  states  that  it  was  the  largest 
on  record,  and  was  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased interest  in  rubber  cultivation.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  though  the  seeds  of 
H  ea  braziliensis,  Funtumia  elastica,  Manihot 
Glaziovii,   and   Castilloa  elastica  have   all  been 


distributed,  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  first-named 
species,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Para  rubber, 
the  most  valuable  of  all ;  they  are  reported  to 
"have  made  more  satisfactory  growth  than  the 
African  trees,  and  to  be  the  most  promising 
crop. 

New  Variety  of  Cocoa. 

The  following  paragraph  is  also  of  much  in- 
terest as  indicating  a  new  and  improved  source 
of  commercial  cocoa  :  "  The  plants  of  the  new 
species  of  cocoa,  i.e.,  Theobroma  pentagona, 
continue  to  make  good  progress.  The  beans  of 
these  plants  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  of 
the  Forastero  type ;  comparatively  few  plants 
have,  however,  been  propagated,  as  the  majority 
of  the  seeds  have  been  stolen.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bud  the  new  species 
on  the  Forastero  stock,  but  better  results  are 
anticipated  from  inarching  the  two  plants."  Re- 
ferring to  this,  in  his  review  of  the  report  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Major  Bryan,  the  officer  adminis- 
tering the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast,  makes 
the  following  remarks :  "  The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  variety  of  cocoa 
(Theobroma  pentagona),  introduced  by  the 
director,  were  stolen  from  the  gardens,  shows 
how  quickly  the  natives  appreciated  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  finer  bean  of  this  plant  and 
that  of  the  ordinary  cocoa  (Theobroma  cacao). 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  they  should  ex- 
press their  intelligent  interest  in  the  experiments 
undertaken  in  the  gardens  in  a  less  incon- 
venient manner." 

From  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  the  following  reports  have 
come  to  hand :  —  Botanic  Station,  Experiment 
Plots  and  Agricultural  Education,  Antigua. — The 
drought  seriously  interfered  with  many  cul- 
tural experiments.  Mr.  T.  Jackson  became 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station  last  August.  In 
the  Grammar  School  both  boys  and  girls  now 
receive   instruction    in    agriculture   and   botany. 

In  St.  Kitts-Nevis  Mr.  F.  R.  Shepherd  is 
Curator  and  Agricultural  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  H.  Holder  is  foreman.  They  report  use- 
ful work  performed  during  the  past  year,  but 
drought  was  a  considerable  hindrance.  At  the 
Experiment  Station,  Torlola  Virgin  Islands, 
economic  plants  are  largely  distributed  and 
much  appreciated,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  by  the 
peasantry.  Mr.  Fishlock  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  good  work  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culties. 

_  Mr.  Millen,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station, 
Tobago,  reports  satisfactorily  upon  the  plant  dis- 
tribution work  of  the  year.  This  has  necessi- 
tated enlarging  the  nurseries.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  We  note  that  there  is 
now  communication  between  Tobago  and  Trini- 
dad by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Mr.  BUTTENSHAW,  Scientific  Assistant  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  St.  Lucia,  forwards  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  on  the  Botanic 
Station  and  Agricultural  School  to  March,  1906. 
The  general  condition  of  the  Station  was  satis- 
factory, and  much  useful  work  was  done  in  the 
educational  departments.  Mr.  Hudson's  ser- 
vices in  Cacao  and  Rubber  cultivation  proved  of 
great  value. 

Throughout  these  bulletins  and  reports  there 
is  generally  a  notable  improvement  in  the  omis- 
sion of  unnecessary  formalisms  in  quoting 
official  correspondence,  by  which  much  space  is 
saved,  as  well  as  time  in  seeking  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  dealt  with. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Chas. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Early  Pineapples. — Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  present  month  a  house  should  be  prepared 
for  forcing  a  batch  of  "Queens,''  if  ripe  fruits 
will  be  required  in  June.  Get  the  plunging  ma- 
terial in  readiness,  remembering  that  new  tree- 
leaves  or  tan  will  yield  a  steady  and  lasting 
bottom  heat.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  has 
fallen  to  90°  the  pots  containing  the  plants  may 
safely  be  plunged  in  the  bed  at  2  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  the  heat  is  excessive  the  pots  shoulcLonly 
be  plunged  to  half  their  depth,  completing  the 
process   when   the   heat   has   declined.     The   at- 


mospheric temperature  should  at  first  be  main- 
tained at  about  65°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  5U 
during  the  day  by  artificial  means,  admitting 
a  little  air  when  the  heat  rises  to  80°  by  sun 
warmth.  Keep  the  soil  moist  by  affording 
waterings  of  tepid,  weak  guano-water,  and  main- 
tain the  atmosphere  moderately  moist  by  damp- 
ing the  floors  twice  each  day.  Syringe  between 
the  plants  early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days. 
Plants  bearing  fruits  should  now  be  kept  in 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  65°  to  68c 
at  night,  but  in  very  cold  weather  a  heat  ol 
5°  less  will  suffice.  The  pits  should  be 
covered  at  night  with  mats,  which  will  greatlv 
economise  the  fire  heat.  The  atmospheric  tem- 
perature may  be  allowed  to  rise  10°  in  the 
day,  keeping  the  bottom  heat  at  about  85°. 
Carefully  examine  each  plant  every  two  or  three 
days  and  afford  the  roots  water  when  they  have 
become  dry. 

Successional  Plants. — During  the  next  six 
weeks  hard  firing  should  be  avoided,  relying 
more  on  covering  the  glass  with  mats  at  night'. 
Plants  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild  type  should  not  be  hurried,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  should  not  be  retarded  bv 
being  kept  in  too  cool  conditions.  The  supply 
of  water  must  be  very  carefully  regulated. 

The  Cherry  House. — To  obtain  good  flavoured 
Cherries,  these  indispensable  fruits  should  be 
grown  indoors,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in 
borders.  Where  the  latter  method  is  adopted, 
there  will  doubtless  be  some  shoots  that  are  not . 
required  for  extension  or  for  filling  blank 
spaces.  These  should  now  be  cut  back.  If  al- 
most daily  attention  was  given  to  stopping  and 
pinching  the  shoots  during  the  growing  season, 
there  will  be  very  little  need  to  use  the  knife 
much  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  Cherry- 
tree  is  so  subject  to  "gumming"  this  is  ad- 
vantageous. The  terminal  shoots  on  pyramids 
or  fan-tailed  trees  will  not  require  shortening 
unless  the  extreme  extension  has  been  reached 
in  each  case.  Wash  the  trees  with  Gishurst 
compound  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
ventilate  the  house  very  freely  night  and  day, 
until  the  trees  are  to  be  started  into  growth. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq. 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Begonia  Gloire  dc  Lorraine  is  an  indispensable 
plant  for  decorative  purposes  in  winter,  and 
from  observations  made  in  reference  to  propa- 
gation I  prefer  plants  which  have  been  grown 
from  leaves,  or  from  seed.  At  Cleveley  we  have 
now  in  flower  some  250  plants  grown  in  pots 
and  shallow  pans  :  the  latter  are  used  for  sus- 
pending from  the  roof  of  the  corridor.  The  stock 
was  raised  by  leaf  propagation,  from  cuttings, 
and  from  seed,  the  latter  germinating  on'  the 
surface  of  the  pans,  which  last  year  were  sus- 
pended in  the  corridor,  thus  showing  clearly 
that  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  will  reproduce  itself 
from  seed,  providing  the  atmospheric  surround- 
ings are  suitable. 

Plants  raised  from  seeds  are  best. — There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  bloom  produced  by  the  seedlings,  apart 
from  their  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
which  has  been  most  noticeable  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  development.  Next  to  the 
seedlings,  those  plants  raised  from  leaves  have 
a  more  vigorous  constitution,  and  produce  finer 
flowers  than  the  plants  grown  from  basal  cut- 
tings. 

Propagation  by  means  of  leaves. — If  propaga- 
tion by  leaves  should  be  the  method  to  be 
adopted,  no  time  should  be  lost  before  making 
a  selection  of  fully-matured  leaves  taken  from 
clean,  healthy  plants.  The  leafstalk  should 
be  about  \\  inch  long,  and  such  leafstalks,  with 
leaf  attached,  should  be  placed  singly  into  small 
60-size  pots,  rather  than  pans,  because  this  Be- 
gonia is  impatient  of  root  disturbance  in  a 
young  state.  The  leaves  should  not  be  pressed 
close  on  the  soil,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off 
before  roots  are  formed ;  neither  should  they 
be  subjected  to  a  confined  atmosphere.  Once 
the  leafstalk  has  made  roots  and  become  estab- 
lished, the  leaf  will  commence  to  decay,  and 
eventually   the   young  growth   will   appear. 

Propagation  by  cuttings. — Growers  who  favour 
propagation  by  means  of  cuttings  should  choose 
those  growths  that  arise   at  the  base  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  side  or  stem  growths ;  the  latter  in- 
variably continue  to  produce  flowers.  The  old 
[Hants,  after  flowering,  will  need  to  be  short- 
ened, but  not  too  close,  and,  if  placed  in 
a  little  extra  warmth,  will  soon  furnish  such 
basal  growths  as  I  have  recommended.  Much 
of  the  success  in  growing  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  is  due  to  maintaining  an  evenly-bal- 
anced atmosphere  in  the  house,  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  flowering  period,  has 
been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  and  uni- 
formly moist. 

General  -fork. — Schizanthus  from  seeds  which 
were  sown  early  in  the  autumn  may  now  be 
pricked  off  into  6-inch  pots,  placing  to  the 
number  of  five  or  eight  plants  in  a  pot,  and 
using  rather  a  light  soil.  Keep  the  plants  in 
frames  or  pits,  and  mat  these  up  as  a  protec- 
tion from  frosts.  These  structures  will  be 
found  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  than  heated  pits.  Continue  to  repot 
Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  before 
they  get  pot-bound,  and  apply  artificial  heat 
only  when  frost  is  imminent.  Clivias  should  be 
l;ept  in  an  intermediate  degree  of  heat  at  this 
season,  and  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  the 
flower  sheaths  appear. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymoi  in 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

Wistaria.  —  Any  notes  on  hardy  shrubs  and 
climbers  for  walls  would  be  incomplete  which  did 
not  include  Wistaria  sinensis.  For  decorating  the 
soutli  front  of  a  house,  especially  in  the  south  of 
England,  it  is  unrivalled.  There  is  a  white  variety 
which  grows  as  vigorously  as  the  type,  but  is  de- 
cidedly less  pleasing,  and  also  a  Japanese  species, 
W.  multijuga,  which  has  pale  purple  racemes  of 
greater  length  than  W.  sinensis.  To  encourage 
quick  growth  in  the  first  instance  good  loam  or 
manure  should  be  supplied  when  planting,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  growing 
season  is  indispensable.  The  Wistaria  requires 
plenty  of  space  to  ramble  over,  and  a  sunny  aspect . 

Solatium  jasminoides  issuitable  for  planting  against 
a  warm  wall,  whether  of  house  or  garden.  Its 
light,  starry  flowers,  borne  in  trusses,  give  a  de- 
lightful effect  in  autumn  and  early  winter.  Its 
cultivation  is  simple.  Cuttings  will  make  roots 
easily  and  if  propagated  in  October  or  even  at  the 
present  time,  and  treated  liberally  in  pots  until 
planted  out  in  the  summer,  the  plants  will  flower 
the  first  year. 

Buddleia  Colvillei. — This  shrub  is  somewhat 
tender,  and  probably  would  not  succeed  in  the 
open  except  in  favoured  localities,  but  planted 
against  a  sunny  wall  it  should  do  almost  anywhere. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  flowering  shrubs. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August, 
are  in  pendulous  panicles  1  to  1J  feet  long, 
and  rose-coloured.  Its  one  drawback  as  a  wall 
plant  is  its  vigorous  growth.  13.  variabilis,  having 
smaller  and  lilac-coloured  flowers  and  of  hardy  con- 
stitution, is  also  a  desirable  wall  plant.  Both  are 
superior  to  the  more  familiar  plant  13.  Lindleyana. 

Muhltnbeckia  complexa  is  desirable  for  growing  on 
a  trellis  against  a  wall.  It  is  simply  a  foliage 
plant,  as  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  its 
graceful,  free-growing,  evergreen  trailers  are 
beautiful.  It  reminds  one  strongly  of  an  Adiantum 
Fern.  The  plant  grows  freely  and  rapidly,  soon 
covering  a  wall  '20  feet  high. 

Ceanothus. — Few  shrubs  are  more  useful  for  wall 
plants  than  these,  because  of  their  foliage.  The 
colour  and  profusion  of  their  bloom  are  very 
effective.  C.  dentatus  is  particularly  fine,  as  its 
deep  blue  flowers,  appearing  first  in  May,  continue 
almost  until  autumn.  C.  Veitchiana  and  its 
varieties,  too,  are  splendid. 


will  elapse  before  they  are  seen  through  the 
soil.  Tare  must  be  taken  that  hotbeds  have 
been  made  long  enough  to  allow  the  first  vio- 
lent heat  to  subside,  otherwise  the  prospects  of 
a  good  crop  may  be  quite  ruined.  There  is  no 
need  to  plant  the  tubers  in  a  great  depth  of 
soil  to  begin  with,  but  rather  add  to  it  when 
the  young  growths  require  earthin^-up.  To  i 
much  soil  at  first  ha-  a  tendency  to  stifle  the 
heat  arising  from  the  manure  underneath. 

Potatos  in  fots. — Pots  may  be  used  for  the 
early  crop,  if  desired,  but  the  returns  from 
these  are  never  so  profitable  as  when  the  plants 
are  well  cultivated  in  a  frame.  Now  that  many 
Peach  houses  and  vineries  will  be  closed  and 
warmed,  it  is  a  good  time  to  start  pot-culture. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  light  in  such  houses, 
and  the  pots  can  be  moved  to  later  houses  when 
necessary.  An  early  crop  by  this  means  can 
easily  be  secured  by  Easter.  Any  attempt  to 
secure  earlier  crops  seldom  results  in  obtain- 
ing tubers  of  good  eating  quality,  which,  after 
all,  should  be  the  first  consideration. 

Early  Peas. — This  crop  must  be  grown  slowly 
from  the  beginning,  and  those  who  contemplate 
sowing  Peas  under  glass  with  a  view  to  plant. 
ing  them  i  ut  later  may  safely  sow  at  the  pic 
sent  time.  It  is  better  to  begin  early  and  grow 
the  plants  in  cool  conditions  than  later,  and 
have  to  hasten  them  by  too  much  fire-heat. 
Boxes  or  4-inch  pots  may  bo  used,  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  prefer  to  use  pots,  as  the  plants  can  be 
transplanted  from  these  without  receiving  any 
check.  The  Pea,  however,  transplants  very 
readily,  and  either  method  of  raising  them  is 
satisfactory.  When  sown  in  boxes  the  seeds 
should  be  planted  1$  inches  apart  each  way, 
so  that  the  [Hants  will  not  become  closely  en- 
tangled with  each  other  before  planting  time. 
An  atmospheric  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  is 
sufficient,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  well 
through  the  soil  the  pots  may  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame.  They  must  not  be  coddled,  as  the 
stems  would  thereby  be  weakened.  Soil  shaken 
from  pot  Chrysanthemums,  if  put  through  an 
inch-meshed  sieve,  will  form  first-rate  material 
for  this  early  sowing. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
Early  Potatos  in  frames. — Where  Potatos  are 
i  ultivated  in  frames  a  start  must  now  be  made, 
if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  The  first 
consideration  is  to  procure  good  "  seed  "  tubers, 
and,  to  save  time,  place  the  tubers  in  a  warm 
house  to  induce  them  to  start  into  growth  before 
they  are  planted.  Thin  out  the  sprouts  to  two 
to  each  tuber.  These  growths  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  to  2  inches  in  length  before  plant- 
ing is  done,  and,  if  then  planted  in  moderate 
heat    afforded   by    a   hotbed,    a   few    days    only 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.   I.oder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee, 

Filberts  and  Cobnuts  should  now  be  pruned 
Standard  trees  may  have  some  of  the  inner 
branches  cut  away.  Close,  short-jointed  wood 
lruit  best,  therefore,  cut  out  the  strongest 
growths.  Keep  the  heads  shapely,  and  the 
ground  about  the  roots  free  from  weeds. 
Fork  over  the  surface,  and  apply  a  mulch- 
ing of  refuse  soil  from  the  potting  shed  or 
hotbeds.  A  little  lime  may  also  be  added. 
Specimens  grown  as  bushes  will  require 
more  pruning.  Some  of  the  older  growths 
should  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  younger  ones,  but  only  as  many  new- 
growths  as  there  is  ample  room  for  should  be 
retained.  Do  not  allow  Moss,  Lichen,  or  Ivy 
to  grow  near  the  stems.  Fork  over  the  surface 
soil,  and  mulch  it  as  recommended  for  stand- 
ards. Some  of  the  best  sorts  are  Filbert  Early 
Prolific,  Red-skinned  Filbert,  Kentish  Filbert, 
Kentish  fob,  Pearson's  Prolific,  Merveille  de 
Bolwvller  (a  very  large  nut,  with  a  thick  shell). 
Louis  Berger  (a  free  bearer,  and  produces  very 
large  bunches),  and  Cosford  Cob  (a  very  thin- 
shelled  nut). 

Walnuts. — On  many  old  estates  these  are  old 
trees,  which  generally  get  plenty  of  pruning 
by  the  annual  thrashing  they  receive.  But  a 
few  young  trees  should  be  planted  on  all  old 
and  "new  estates  to  succeed  the  old  trees  when 
they  become  worn  out.  It  is  the  gardener's 
duty  to  see  that  this  is  done,  and,  if  fair-sized 
trees  that  have  been  properly  planted  and 
staked,  are  now  of  moderate  size,  they  are 
not  much  trouble.  The  branches  may  be 
trimmed  off  up  to  about  7  feet  in  height  to 
allow  cattle  to  walk  under  them  if  growing  in 
a  park  or  on  meadow  land.  The  variety  known 
in  France  as  Mayette-Charbette  produces  very- 
large  nuts.  Juglans  fertilis  is  of  dwarfer  habit, 
the  shells  thinner,  and  the  fruits  ripen  10  days 
earlier.  These  trees  are  satisfactory  as  iso- 
lated specimens,  or  planted  in  groups  of  three 
or  five  specimens  at  distances  of  not  less  than 
12  to  15  yards  apart.     When  planted  in  groups 


they  are  better  able  to  resist  the  wind,  as  single 
specimens  are  liable  to  get  battered  about  in 
the  S.W.   gales. 

Fig  trees  growing  in  cold  districts  should  now 
be  unfastened  from  the  wall  and  have  their 
branches  tied  together,  so  that  the  embryo  Figs 
may  be  checked  from  developing.  In  severe 
weather,  the  branches  should  have  some  old 
mats,  bracken,  Heather,  or  some  other  protec- 
tive material  tied  around  them.  In  the  south  this 
will  not  be  necessary  ;  in  the  western  coun- 
ties I  did  not  find  this  system  an  advantage,  and 
even  in  the  north  it  is  not  necessary  except  in 
very  severe  weather.  In  order  to  cultivatr  I 
successfully  they  need  a  restricted  root  area,  and 
should  any  root-pruning  be  decided  upon  it  may 
be  done  at  any  time  now  when  the  weather 
permits.  Plenty  of  old  mortar  rubblo  should 
be  placed  about  the  roots  when  the  soil  is  dis- 
turbed. The  best  variety  for  outdoor  culture  is 
Brown  Turkey.  Negro  Largo,  a  very  fine- 
flavoured  variety,  succeeds  well  in  some  places 
on  a  very  warm  wall.  Brunswick  is  another  de- 
sirable kind  to;  culture  out-of-doors,  and  White 
Ischia  also  does  well,  but  the  fruits  are  small. 
White  Marseilles  bears  rich  and  large  fruits, 
but  the  tree  is  a  shy  bearer  out-of-doors  until 
it  is  of  considerable  age.  The  Fig  should  be 
planted  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  but,  at  the  same 
time,   it   should  have  efficient  drainage,  for  the 

nil  will  soon  become  sour  about  the  roots  of 
Figs  in  badly-drained  land.  A  sandy  soil,  itr 
which  are  incorporated  plenty  of  brickbats,  is 
one  of  the  best  rooting  mediums.     Figs  require 

lourishment  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  when 
-rowing. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — Plants  which  are  now 
in  full  growth  will  require  to  be  examined  occa- 
sionally, as  sometimes,  when  growing  fast,  the 
tender  leaves  clasp  each  other  so  firmly  as 
to  check  the  younger  ones  and  crinkle  them. 
When  this  is  observed  gently  separate  the 
leaves  by  passing  the  thin  bone  end  of  a  bud- 
ding-knife between  them.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  new  growths 
there  is  a  short,  brown-coloured,  outer  sheath, 
which  frequently  clasps  the  growth  so  tightly 
as  to  prevent  the  young  roots  from  entering  the 
compost.  Remove  this  sheath  by  carefully  slit- 
ting it  in  several  places,  and  pulling  it  off  in 
small  pieces.  The  amount  of  water  supplied  to 
the  roots  should  be  gradually  increased.  During 
tin'  winter  months  I  discontinue  damping  be- 
tween the  pots,  in  order  that  the  potting  ma- 
terial may  dry  quickly  after  being  watered  ;  if 
kept  in  a  saturated  condition  for  long  together 
the  leaves  suffer  at  their  points,  and  become, 
spotted.  This  same  condition  may  be  caused 
bv  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  falling  below 
its  average  degree  of  heat,  especially  if  it  is 
too  damp  at  the  same  time.  Such  fluctuations 
are  the  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  plants  are 
grown  in  too  much  heat  during  the  winter 
months;  an  atmospheric  temperature  ranging 
between  50°  and  60°  will  suit  them  admirably 

Other  Miltonias. — M.  Endresii,  M.  Bleuana,. 
and  its  several  varieties,  also  the  rare  M. 
Schroderiana,  of  which  some  plants  have  been 
recently  imported,  succeed  well  in  the  same  con- 
ditions. M.  phala?nopsis  prefers  the  drier  at- 
mosphere of  the  Mexican  house. 

Odontoglossums. — After  cleaning  the  glass  and- 
woodwork  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  and 
during  the  rearrangement  of  the  inmates,  each 
plant  should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  ad- 
vised for  the  Miltonias,  and  where  rare  and' 
valuable  varieties  of  O.  crispum.  &c,  are  pro- 
ducing their  young,  succulent  flower  spikes,  a 
rough  piece  of  wadding  should  be  wrapped 
around  them,  over  which  slugs  will  jeldom  pass. 
Carefully  guard  against  allowing  any  unhealthy 
or  shrivelled  plant  to  produce  its  flower  spike, 
or  the  plant  may  be  irretrievably  ruined. 

Oncidium  Cltzsiamtm. — Plants  that  are  push- 
ing forth  roots  from  the  new  growths  should  be 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  &c. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — In  the  same  house 
with  Miltonia  vexillaria  this  well-known  Mas- 
devallia is  now  producing  numerous  pure  white 
flowers,  which  appear  well  above  the  green 
foliage.  Do  not  keep  the  Dlant  very  wet  at  the 
roots. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication     as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— The  Editor  does  not 

undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c,    but  he 

cannot  be  responsible  for  lossor  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  sec. 

Lucal  News. — Correspondents  -will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15— German  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Averase  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 40'0\ 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  December  12  (6  nn.) :  Max.  48"; 
Min.  38". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.— Thursday,  December 
IS  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  29-5;  Temp., 42";  Weather— 
Overca-t. 

Provinces.— Wednesday,  December  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  41' 
S.W.  Ireland  and  Cornwall;  Min.  37'  Cam- 
bridge. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  at  12.30. 

"WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Perennials  and  Border  Plants,  at  11 ;  5.0C0 
Roses,  at  1.30  and  4  ;  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  Palms, 
&c.,at4;  1,265  cases  Japanese  Liliums  received  direct, 
at  67  &  68,  Chc-apside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Border  Plants,  Perennials,  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Orchids  in  variety,  ice,  at  07  &  68,  Chcapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


The  meetings  of  the  National 
The  National  Rose  Society  are  conducted  in 
Rose  the   most   business-like   man- 

Society,        ner,  and  the  annual  meeting' 

held  on  the  6th  inst.  was 
tvo  exception  to  the  rule.  We  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  comparative  statement,  but  we 
may  certainly  say  that  the  meetings  of  the 
Rose  Society  are  not  only  managed  in  a 
careful,  business-like  way,  but  they  are 
somehow  permeated  by  a  sense  of  refinement 
and  geniality,  as  if  the  members  had  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  ot 
the  Rose  itself — of  the  Rose  without  its  thorn, 
be  it  understood.  We  are  all  of  us — Roses  as 
weH  as  men — more  or  less  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  action  of  the  environ- 
ment, as  the  phrase  now  runs,  and,  this  being 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Rose  should  shed 
some  of  its  charms  upon  its  devotei  s.  The 
Rose  Society  includes  among  its  members  a 
large  proportion  of  really  earnest  amateurs 
who  put  their  hearts  into  the  work  to  a 
degree  not  commonly  witnessi  d  in  similar 
societies,  except  among  the  professional 
members.  Some  societies  seem  in  be  e  tab- 
lished  and  to  exist  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
their    commercial    members.      The   amateurs 


take  relatively  but  a  small  part  in  the  work 
of  the  society  either  as  exhibitors  or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive.  This  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  the  case  with  the  Rose  Society. 
Moreover,  the  society  has  been  specially  for- 
tunate in  its  administrative  officers.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  late  meeting  was 
to  induct  the  new  president,  Mr.  Lindsell, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Shea.  By  a  somewhat 
self-denying  ordinance  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Shea,  after  a  presidency  of  two  years,  had  to 
resign  his  post  to  other  hands.  Of  course, 
there  are  excellent  reasons  why  the  presidency 
of  a  society  should  not  in  all  cases  be  occu- 
pied too  long  by  the  same  person,  but  the 
definition  of  the  period  connoted  by  the  words 
"  too  long  "  might  surely  be  made  more  elas- 
tic and  less  automatic  than  it  now  is.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  quite  sure  that  those 
who  were  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Lindsell 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  the  fates  had 
not  ordained  that  Mr.  Shea  should  relinquish 
his  office  at  the  allotted  time. 

In  some  societies  the  presidency  is  more  or 
less  nominal.  Some  distinguished  member 
is  elected  on  genera!  grounds,  and  if  his 
tenure  of  office  is  short,  it  affords  the  better 
opportunity  for  the  appointment  of  some  other 
person  who  would  also  confer  honour  on  the 
society.  But  where  the  president  is  a  hard 
worker  and  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  full 
of  tact  and  ability,  then  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  rules  should  not  be  relaxed  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  longer  period  of  office. 

To  revert  to  the  proceedings.  The  society 
is  flourishing.  It  numbers  more  than  2,000 
members,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  46 
local  societies  affiliated  with  it.  lis  income  is 
satisfactory.  Its  reserve  fund,  though  not 
large,  is  increasing,  as  it  should  do,  in  order 
that  the  treasurer  may  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet,  as  presented,  were  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  by  the  president,  sei  onded 
by  Mr.  Prince,  and  carried  without  comment. 
An  amendment  to  Rule  2,  to  the  effect  that  a 
commutation  fee  of  £15  15s.,  or  of  ^10  10s., 
might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  jQi  is.  or  of  10s.  6d.  respectively, 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Tage  Roberts, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  and  carried 
without  any  adverse  criticism.  The  Rev.  H. 
B.  Bircn,  in  a  speech  full  of  geniality  and 
pleasant  reminiscence,  submitted  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  officers 
were  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  proposition  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Green,  and,  of  course,  agreed  to  by  acclama- 
tion, renewed  when  Mr.  Mawley  got  up  to 
respond. 

A  similar  well-merited  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  chairman,  who  then,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  inducted  as  his  successor 
Mr.  Lindsell,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights — 
best  evidence  that  he  will  carry  out  his  pro- 
mise and  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Among  the  principal  features  of  the  report, 
to  which  we  have  nut  already  adverted,  were 
the  allusions  to  the  three  exhibitions  held  by 
the  society  during  the  year.  At  the  Regent's 
Park  no  fewer  than  S.ooo  "  exhibition  " 
Roses  were  shown,  in  addition  to  the  so- 
called  garden  and  decorative  Roses,  so  that 
1  he  show  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Botanic  was  altogether  a  great  success.  The 
Edinburgh  Show  suffered  in  consequence  of 


the  drought,  as  did  the  September  Show  at 
the  R.H.S. 

Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  Hole  memo- 
rial medal,  the  subscription  list  to  which  is 
now  closed,  and  to  the  D'Ombrain  memorial, 
which  still  stands  in  need  of  further  assist- 
ance. The  next  metropolitan  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Regent's  Park  on  July  4,  and 
the  provincial  exhibition  at  Saltaire  on  July  16. 

The  autumn  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
R.H.S. ,  Vincent  Square,  on  September  24. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  the  publications  of 
the  society,  whose  usefulness  is  much  appre- 
ciated. Referring  to  the  obituary  record, 
Mr.  Shea  mentioned  that  as  the  death  rate 
among  the  members  was  only  7  in  the  1,000, 
instead  of  the  usual  15  or  16,  rosarians  de- 
sirous of  prolonging  their  years  should  join 
the  society,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
several  insurance  societies  should  be  called  to 
the  fact ! 

A  dinner  in  the  evening  formed  a  yen 
appropriate  termination  to  a  satisfactory 
meeting. 


*,*  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1907.  In  order  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  ;,c  shall  be  obliged  if 
Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  Allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
IMMEDIATE  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the 
coming  year. 

Linnean     Society     of     London.  —  At    the 

evening  meeting,  on  Thursday,  December  20, 
1906,  at  8  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read:— 1,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and 
others,  "  Botanical  Results  of  the  Third  Tangan- 
yika Expedition,  1904-5";  2,  Mr.  F.  Chapman, 
A.L.S.,  "Fossil  Foraminifera  of  Victoria." — 
'"The  Balcombian  Deposits  of  Port  Phillip." 
Exhibitions:  Albino  Woodlice,  by  Mr.  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  F.L.S. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  Rev.  Canon 
Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Reform  Committee, 
has  given  notice  that  at  the  Fellows'  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  4.15 
(after  the  publication  of  this  journal  for  the  week), 
lit  will  ask  "  if  the  Council  still  maintain  that  the 
only  means  of  keeping  the  Society  alive  is  to 
increase  the  Fellows'  subscription,  and  if  so  (as 
this  proposal  has  on  a  vote  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  Fellows),  by  what  means  they  now  propose  to 
keep  the  Society  alive ;  also  whether  they  still 
contend  that  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
Superintendent  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient." 

Prof.  Pfitzer. — We  greatly  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  the  well-known 
professor  of  botany,  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  author 
of  various  treatises  on  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  Orchids.  Prof.  Pfitzer  took  part  in 
the  Hybridisation  Conference  last  summer.  He 
died  of  heart  affection  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  left  Liverpool  on  the  5th 
inst.  for  his  third  visit  to  China.  He  goes  out 
this  time  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Sargent,  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston.  We  can  only 
wish  him  an  equally  successful  journey  and  a  safe 
return. 

Vacancy  on  Staff  of  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture,   West  Indies. — The 

post  of  Scientific  Assistant  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies  will  probably  be  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Buttenshaw,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  to  an 
appointment  under  the  Government  of  India.  The 
salary  is  £350  per  annum.  A  highly  qualified 
scientific  man,  with  good  experiences  in  editing 
and  bringing  out  oublications,  is  desired. 
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The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— So 

few  flower-show  committees  do  anything  to  help 
either  of  the  gardeners'  charities,  it  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  learn  that  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  by  means  of  a  flower  stall  at  their  recent 
exhibition,  have  again  been  able  to  send  £6  to 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  a  fact  which 
is  very  satisfactory,  as  we  understand  that,  owing 
to  bad  weather,  the  show  was  not  so  well  attended 
as  usual. 

Succulent  Euphorbias. — M.  Bergef,  of 
La  Mortola,  has  recently  published  through  M. 
Kugen  Ulmer,  of  Stuttgart,  an  illustrated  mono- 
graph of  the  succulent  species  of  Euphorbia,  to 
which  we  shall  allude  at  greater  length  later  on. 

Botanical  Magazine. — The  December  num- 
ber is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  for  the 
year,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ridley,  the 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Singapore,  who, 
with  untiring  generosity,  has  surpassed  all  recent 
contributors  in  enriching  the  Kew  collections  with 
rare  and  novel  plants.  The  plants  illustrated  are : — 

^Echmea  gigas  (E.  Morren),  tab.  8,107.— A  very 
handsome  Bromeliad,  with  tufted,  broad,  finely- 
toothed  leaves,  large  crimson  bracts  finely  toothed 
at  the  edges,  and  encircling  a  dense  tuft  of 
greenish  flowers. 

Pontederia  cokdata  {Linn),  v'ak.  lancifolia 
tMorong).— Only  differs  from  the  type  in  its 
lanceolate  leaves. 

Vanda  Watsoni  (Rol/e),  tab.  8,109,  and  in 
Gardeners'  Cluonicle,  1905,  i.,  pp.  82,  123,  fig.  52.— 
Native  of  Annam.  Flowers'  white ;  leaves  sub- 
terete. 

Coreopsis  Grantii  (Oliver),  tab.  8,110;  Watson 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  190G,  i.,  p.  162,  fig.  64.— 
Native  of  E.  trop.  Africa ;  leaves  bipinnatifid, 
flower  heads  yellow  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
short  oblong  bracts.  A  good  plant  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  cool  greenhouse  in  the  winter  months. 

Rhododendron  Fordii  (Honslcy),  tab.  8,111. — 
A  very  pretty  Southern  Chinese  species  with 
shortly  stalked  ob-lanceolate  leaves,  covered  in 
I  he  young  state  with  fulvous  down  and  bearing 
trusses  of  campanulate  flowers,  the  corollas  of 
which  are  white  flushed  with  rose,  the  upper  petal 
spotted  at  the  base.  It  has  not  proved  hardy 
at   Kew. 

Legislation  for  Nurserymen. — We  under- 
stand that  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
made  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
week  on  the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  has  had  an  interview  this  week  with 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  the  legal  adviser  to  the- 
Board  of  Agriculture,- Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  Morgan  Veitch,  solicitor,  being  present  to 
watch  the  interests  of  the  nursery  trade  from  the 
practical  and  from  the  legal  points  of  view  respec- 
tively. The  proceedings  were  private,  but  we 
understand  that  the  gentlemen  named  came  away 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  visit.  So  long 
as  the  legal  position  of  nurserymen  is  put  right 
without  unreasonable  delay,  it  is,  of  course, 
immaterial  to  them  in  what  Act  of  Parliament 
the  necessary  section  amending  the  law  is  in- 
serted. We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject  during  the  course  of 
the  present  month. 

American       Gooseberry  -  mildew.  — The 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  received 
information  that  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew 
(Sphaerotheca  mors-uvae)  has  been  discovered  in 
more  than  one  place  in  England,  and  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease,  in  at  least 
one  case,  is  of  some  years  standing,  they  think 
it  desirable  to  warn  all  fruit-growers,  nurserymen, 
gardeners,  and  other  growers  of  Gooseberries  of  the 
dangers  involved.  The  disease,  which  is  termed 
American  owing  to  the  extensive  damage  it 
has  done  in  America,  is  of  a  very  serious 
character,  and  has  rendered  the  culture  of  Goose- 


berries unprofitable  and  practically  impossible 
wherever  it  has  appeared.  The  mildew  gene- 
rally becomes  visible  during  the  last  half  of 
May  or  the  first  half  of  June,  when  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  "glistening  frost  like  spots" 
on  the  fruit  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bush 
where  there  is  usually  dense  shade.  It  then 
spreads  to  the  leaves  and  tender  Shoots.  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  has  a  cobwebby  appearance, 
which  soon  becomes  white  and  powdery  from  the 
development  of  the  light  conidial  spores.  Later 
in  the  season  the  leaves  and  other  parts  affected 
turn  a  rusty  brown.  The  fungus  prevents  the 
berry  from  growing,  and  the  fruit  becomes  worth- 
less. All  during  the  summer  therefore  the  disease 
can  easily  be  detected,  and  the  bushes  can  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
But  during  the  winter  the  disease  remains  dormant 
and  will  not  spread  from  plant  to  plant.  During 
this  period,  however,  it  can  be  conveyed  from 
one  district  to  another  in  bushes  and  stocks.  It 
is  clear  that  enormous  and  irreparable  mis- 
chief may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  nurserymen  to  take  precautions 
not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  live.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  therefore  urge  all 
nurserymen  and  market  -  gardeners  who  in- 
tend to  buy  bushes  or  stocks  of  Ribes  aureum, 
whether  from  abroad  or  from  Ireland  or  even 
from  other  growers  in  Great  Britain,  to  observe 
the  following  precautions.  1,  Only  to  purchase 
from  those  growers  or  dealers  who  are  prepared 
to  offer  a  guarantee  that  the  plants  they  are  selling 
are  of  their  own  growing,  and  that  no  case  of 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  has  ever  appeared 
in  their  gardens  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  the  said  plants  have  not  been  near 
any  Gooseberry-plants  recently  brought  on  to  the 
seller's  premises;  2,  to  plant  such  Gooseberry 
bushes  or  stocks  as  they  may  buy  or  acquire 
premises  other  than  their  own  in  a  special  part  of 
their  nursery  or  garden  at  some  distance  from  other 
Gooseberry  bushes  ;  3,  to  destroy  all  plants 
found  to  be  infected  with  the  mildew  and  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  all  others  suspected  of  be- 
ing infested,  with  the  object  of  destroying  any  ex- 
ternal mycelium  or  adhering  spores  that  m 
present.  This  should  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  when  the  disease  is  dormant ;  4,  to  keep  a 
careful  watch  on  all  Gooseberry  plants  in  the 
forthcoming  spring  for  any  signs  of  mildew,  and 
to  report  any  appearance  suggestive  of  the  disease 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  im- 
mediately it  is  detected  ;  5,  to  assist  the  Board  in 
discovering  any  unreported  cases  of  the  infestation 
during  the  past  summer.  There  is,  at  present,  no 
liw  dealing  with  the  eradication  of  the  pests  of 
fruit  trees  in  this  country,  but  the  Board  believe 
that  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew  has  not 
spread  very  far  as  yet  and  that  it  depends  very 
largely  on  the  action  of  the  fruit-growers,  nursery- 
men, and  market-gardeners  whether  its  further 
development  can  be  prevented.  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  SAW, 
Decembers,  1906. 

Irish  Gardening. — A  popular  gardening 
periodical,  published  monthly  at  2d.,  commences 
its  second  volume  forthwith.  It  was  good  at  the 
beginning  and  its  progress  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  there  seems  every  prospect  of  a  successful 
future.  The  articles  are  of  excellent  quality",  and 
the  illustrations  appropriate.  We  are  very  sorry 
to  read  a  complaint  made  by  an  exhibitor,  regard- 
ing the  theft  of  some  prize  Apples  at  the  Dublin 
show,  which  were  subsequently  found  in  a  win- 
ning class  at  Belfast.  This  is  a  particularly  con- 
temptible practice,  and,  if  the  charge  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, the  name  of  the  guilty  person  should  be 
made  public  in  every  horticultural  show  of  the 
country. 


Arbor  Day  at  Eynsford.  —  Saturday, 
December  8,  was  Eynsford's  Arbor  Day,  and  the 
happy  proceedings  passed  off  most  successfully 
in  spite  of  the  unkind  elements — a  drizzling  rain 
and  a  very  sharp  wind.  Tree-planting  was  pro- 
ceeded with  throughout  the  day  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  about  200  fine,  healthy  saplings 
and  shrubs,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cannei.l  & 
Soxs,  were  planted.  As  in  previous  years,  lady 
students  from  the  Horticultural  College  at 
Swanley  were  largely  responsible  for  the  tree- 
planting  operations.  The  word  "  Love "  was 
spelt  out  by  the  following  trees:- — Laurus- 
tinus,  Oak,  Viburnum,  Elm  !  The  trees  planted 
throughout  the  day  consisted  of  Elms,  Oaks, 
Poplars,  Yews,  Laurels,  Bamboos,  Junipers  and 
Veronicas. 

The  late  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria. — 

By  the  death  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness 
Archduke  Otto,  which  occurred  on  November  1 
this  year,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna 
lost  a  zealous  supporter  and  influential  patron 
and  liberal  donor  of  valuable  prizes  of  Honour  to- 
be  competed  for  at  its  various  exhibitions.  His 
Highness  was  likewise  an  exhibitor  of  very  fine 
collections  of  fruit  from  his  gardens  at  Schonau. 

The  Blancard  Fund. — Mr.  Harman  Payne 
announces  further  donations  to  this  fund  on  behalf 
of  the  Mesdemoiselles  Blancard  amounting 
to  £2. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
(Southern  Section).  —  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  room  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  West- 
minster, on  Saturday,  I  »ecember  22,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Beech  Coppice. — With  reference  to  a  note 
in  our  last  issue  relating  to  this  subject,  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  Beech  as  practically 
unknown  in  Britain  as  coppice,  we  are  informed 
that  on  one  estate  Beech  has  been  cut  in  rotation 
for  coppice  for  a  century  and  probably  much 
more.  In  the  article  at  p.  372,  the  exact  words 
of  the  author  of  the  volume  were  not  given. 
Basing  the  statement  on  personal  knowledge, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  writes  as  follows  : 
"Therefore  in  cases  where  the  Beech  has  been 
planted  merely  as  a  nurse  to  Oak  or  other  trees, 
and  there  is  no  deciduous  tree  better  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  over 
the  trees  if  they  seemed  likely  to  smother  their 
neighbours,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
quantity  of  excellent  firewood,  or  small  poles  fit 
for  turning,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later." 

Who-s  Who?  1 907.  —  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black  have  issued  this  most  serviceable  book.  It 
is  one  of  those  books  which  are  indispensable  on  an 
editor's  table  and  scarcely  less  valuable  to  the 
general  reader.  Owing  to  the  changes  caused  by 
the  General  Election  which  could  not  be  inserted 
in  the  last  edition,  this  volume  is  particularly  use- 
ful. Who's  Who  Year  Book,  1907,  is  a  supplement 
to  the  preceding,  containing  various  tables  and 
lists  crowded  out  of  the  larger  volume.  The 
editor  asks  for  suggestions,  so  that  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  useful  addition  would  consist  in 
the  publication  of  the  correct  titles  to  be  given  ■ 
to  suffragan,  assistant,  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
Missionary  Bishops  respectively. 

Naples  Seed  Lists. — We  are  accustomed  to 
hear  of  short  supplies  of  seeds  owing  to  unpropi- 
tious  seasons,  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  hear  of  a 
deficiency  from  volcanic  action.  The  heavy  and 
prolonged  rain  of  ashes  which  fell  in  April  last 
during  the  outbreak  of  Mount  Vesuvius  destroyed 
many  crops  around  the  volcano,  and  supplies  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  will  in  consequence  be 
deficient,  as  maybe  readily  understood  from  the 
illustrations  lately  given  in  our  columns. 
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Presentations     to     Gardeners. — At    the 

meeting  of  the  Doncaster  Gardeners'  Society,  held 
on  Thursday,  December  6,  Mr.  Henry  Butcher, 
who  is  leaving  the  district,  was  presented  with  a 
marble  timepiece  as  a  token  of  the  members' 
esteem  and  in  recognition  of  his  past  work  for  the 
society. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lough- 
borough and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 


lington,  which  has  been  open  during  the  present 
week,  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  gained  by  the  King's  Short- 
horn beast  and  his  Majesty's  Southdown  sheep. 
But  gardeners,  scarcely  less  than  farmers,  were 
interested  in  the  exhibits  of  seeds  and  roots, 
displayed  by  the  seedsmen  in  the  gallery,  and 
in  the  exceedingly  good  collection  of  farm  and 


His  Majesty  the  King  for  the  best  root  crops, 
have  been  won  by  customers  of  Messrs  Sutton, 
and  the  cups  were  therefore  on  view.  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  an 
unusually  fine  display  of  Mangolds,  Swedes, 
and  Turnips,  also  tubers  of  selected  varieties  of 
Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  seeds  of  the  usual; 
"  grains."    Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,. 


Fig.  154. — CYPRIPEDIUM  germaine  opoix,  "westfield  variety"  (natural  size). 


\Pholo  by  J.  Gregory. 
(See  p.  411.) 


ment  Association,  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  of  Prestwold 
Hall  gardens,  was  presenled  with  a  solid  silver 
salver  (inscribed),  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  framed 
illuminated  address  in  recognition  of  ten  years' 
service  as  hon.  secretary  to  the  association. 

The    Smithfield    Club    Show.  —  The    fat 

rattle  show  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Is- 


garden  implements  that  were  also  to  be  seen 
arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  building. 
Messrs.  Sutton  6i  Sons,  Reading,  arranged,  as 
usual,  a  very  imposing  stand,  on  which  their 
specialities  were  disposed  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. Mangolds,  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  choice 
varieties  of  Potatos,  as  well  as  samples  of  the 
various  grains,  were  included  in  the  exhibit. 
The  two  20-guinea  cups,  presented  this  year  by 


Stourbridge,  showed  roots  which  were  described- 
as  having  been  drawn  from  crops  of  50  tor.;- 
to  the  acre  in  the  case  of  Swedes,  and  70  tons- 
per  acre  of  Mangolds.  Similar  exhibits,  al- 
though of  smaller  extent  in  some  instances,, 
were  made  by  Messrs.  KING&  Co.,  Coggeshall  ; 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester ;  Gartons,  War- 
rington ;  Fidler  &  Sons  (Potatos),  Reading ; 
Findi.ay,  Markinch  (Potatos),  and  others. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM  GERMAINE  OPOIX, 
"WESTFIELD  VARIETY." 

Ccjr  illustration  at  fig.  154  represents  this  very 
fine  Cypripedium  for  which  Francis  Wellesley, 
Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  re- 
ceived a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
November  6,  and  which  further  added  to 
its  honours  by  taking  the  First  Diploma  as  a 
('.  Fairrieanum  hybrid  on  November  20.  This 
beautiful  hybrid  was  the  last  of  a  small  batch 
raised  by  M.  Opoix  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  and  it  proves  to  be  the  finest. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  which  has 
been  prepared  from  a  natural-size  photograph 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  flower  is  of  fine  proportions.  ' 
In  colour  it  is  also  remarkably  good  and  distinct, 
the  large  white  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  vellow  at 
the  base,  being  finely  marked  with  blackish 
purple  lines  changing  to  rose-purple  in  the 
smaller,  upper  spots.  The  petals  and  lip  are 
'honey-yellow,  marked  with  purple.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  hybrid,  and  a  free  grower. 


THE    AMERICAN     GOOSEBERRY- 
MILDEW. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  chiefly  through  the 
energy  of  the  Evesham  Journal,  further  outbreaks 
of  the  American   Gooseberry-mildew  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evesham. 
An    outbreak    at    Pershore   has    also   been    dis- 
covered by  Mr.  K.  G.  Furley,  of  Wye  College. 
Full  particulars  of  all  of  these  outbreaks  are 
not   yet   to   hand,    but   the   particulars   which    I 
have  obtained  of  one  case  are  of  such  interest 
and  importance  that  they  should  be  widely  circu- 
lated. 

A  certain  nurseryman  received  a  few  bushes 
as  a  sample  of  a  lot  of  6,000  bushes  which 
were  offered  for  sale  by  a  grower  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Evesham.  This  nurseryman,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  would  have  consigned  these  6,000 
bushes  to  a  purchaser  in  Essex,  but  his  atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  by  my  lecture  recently 
given  at  Evesham  to  the  necessity  of  closely 
scrutinising  all  Gooseberry  bushes  before  send- 
ing them  out,  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  condi- 
tion of  these  sample  bushes ;  they  were  for- 
warded to  me,  and  I  reported  to  him  that  they 
were  badly  infested  with  the  American  Goose- 
berry-mildew. Some  thousands  of  bushes  have 
already  been  sent  out  from "  this  nursery  to 
various   purchasers. 

Now  this  case  is  one  of  extreme  interest  and 

•importance  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
we  see  the  way  in  which  this  new  disease  will 
be  distributed  gradually  to  all  the  fruit-growing 
counties  unless  measures  are  used  against  this 
plant  disease  similar  to  those  employed  to  stop 

'the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  animals.  We 
must  note,  too,  that  if  these  bushes  had  been 
sent  to  Essex  (I  am  told  that  the  purchase  has 
been  countermanded)  and  the  disease  had  broken 
out  there  next  season,  as  it  inevitably  would 
have  done,  an  unscientific  or  hasty  person  would 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
having  appeared  on  bushes  raised  in  an  English 
nursery,  must  be  indigenous  to  this  country, 
whereas  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact*  that  some 
firms  of  nurserymen  in  the  district  of  Evesham 
have   been   importing   foreign   bushes   from   the 

►Continent,  and  in  all  probability  have  thus  un- 
wittingly imported  the  disease.  In  the  second 
place,  this  case  demonstrates  the  absolute  neces- 
sity   for   immediate   legislative   measures   being 

■  obtained,  permitting  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with  this  disease  so  that  they  may  prohibit 
in  the  first  place  all  further  importation  of 
Gooseberry  bushes  (and  Rites  aureum),  and  then 
by  official  action  stamp  out  the  disease  in  each 
affected  area  as  it  is  discovered.  Those  who  en- 
quire of  the  officials  at  the  Board,  as  I  have 
done,   learn   that  the   Board   has   at  present  no 

•  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  1,  190G. 


power  whatever  to  control  or  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  any  bushes,  even  if  they  were  found  to  be 
covered  with  this  mildew,  and  that  the  Board 
has  no  powers  whatever  beyond  those  of  per- 
suasion to  make  the  owner  of  any  infected 
nursery  or  plantation  stamp  out  or  even  con- 
trol the  disease,  or  stop  sending  out  diseased 
stock. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Col.  Long,  M.P., 
Mr.  Laurence  Hardy,  M.P.,  and  others  have 
been  endeavouring  to  get  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  obtain  these  legislative  powers.  A  Bill 
to  deal  with  the  matter  is  being  pressed  forward 
by  Col.  Long.  But,  having  b;en  told  that  a 
Private  Bill  such  as  this  has  no  chance  of  being 
introduced  this  Session,  I  have  been  pointing 
out  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  great  danger 
of  temporizing  in  the  fate  of  these  outbreaks  in 
Worcestershire,  and  urging  them  to  get  brought 
in  by  the  Government  this  Session — as  an  emer- 
gency measure — a  short  Amending  Act  to  the 
Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877  (still  in  force)  to 
bring  this  disease  within  its  scope. 

1  nless  promptitude  such  as  this  is  shown  now 
by  the  Board,  it  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  closely  the  way  in  which  this  disease 
is  spreading  over  Europe,  that  the  possibility  oi 
eradicating  or  even  controlling  the  disease  in 
this  country  will  pass  away,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  affected  areas. 

Efforts  to  obtain  such  legislative  measures 
were  being  vigorously  made  by  Col.  Long,  Mr. 
Laurence  Hardy,  and  others,  and  all  grow  rs  in 
the  affected  areas  in  Worcestershire  were  taking 
the  greatest  pains  to  deal  as  energetically  with 
the  disease  as  I  had  advised  them  to  do,  when 
Mr.  Massee,  on  being  sent  down  to  Evesh  i 
the  Hoard  of  Agriculture's  expert,  at  once  tries 
to  stop— or,  at  any  rate,  deliberately  hinders— 
the  work  in  both  these  directions.  I  publish 
without  comment  the  statements  sent  to  last 
Saturday's  Times  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Massee's 
visit,  and  published  there  on  his  authority 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  reply  which  I  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Times  on  the  following 
Monday  :  — 

Mr.  G.  Massee,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  has 
been  at  Worcester  this  week,  by  the  instruction  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  recognised  American 
Gooseberry-mildew  in  a  plantation  near  Evesham. 
The  owner  said  the  disease  had  been  there  30years 
and  had  not  aflected  the  fruit.  It  only  affected 
the  bushes  in  the  low,  swampy  part  of  the  planta- 
tion. Mr.  Massee  says  that  climatic  conditions 
in  Worcestershire  were  against  the  development 
of  the  disease.  In  Ireland  the  conditions 
favoured  its  growth,  but  the  injury  there  had  been 
exaggerated.  The  disease  would  not  necessarily 
reach  the  fruit,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  the  disease 
was  indigenous  to  the  county  and  not  introduced, 
so  that  legislation  to  prevent  its  importation  was 
unnecessary.  There  was  absolutely  no  necessity 
for  panic.  The  statement  that  it  was  impossible 
to  grow  Gooseberries  in  America  was  a  mere  figure 
of  speech.  He  had  made  careful  inquiries  of 
Americans  this  year,  and  the  majority  knew 
nothing  of  the  disease,  and  those  who  had  it  on  their 
farms  said  it  only  did  harm  in  some  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Salmon,  Wye  Agricultural 
College,  has  said  that  immediate  legislation  is 
necessary,  as  the  whole  Gooseberry  crop  is  im- 
perilled. [It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  para- 
graph, which  has  been  the  round  of  the  papers, 
was  not  contributed  by  Mr.  Massee,  as  we  learn 
from  that  gentleman. — Ed.] 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GOOSEBERRY-MILDEW      IN      ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 
Sir, — Last  Saturday  you  published  a  series 
of  statements  made  by  Mr.  G.  Massee,  of  Kew, 
the  present  scientific  adviser  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  recent  outbreak  in  Worces- 
tershire of  an  epidemic  fungus  disease  of  Goose- 
berries, the  American  Gooseberry-mildew.  As 
Mr.  Massee  denies  the  necessity  of  legislative 
measures  to  control  the  disease  (such  as  those 


which  Col.  Long  is  now  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  the  Government),  and  makes  statements 
which,  if  correct,  would  show  that  I  have  been 
needlessly  raising  an  alarm  as  to  the  danger 
likely  to  be  caused  by  this  new  pest,  I  must 
ask  for  space  to  make  the  following  statements  : 

Last  October  I  discovered  the  American 
Gooseberry-miidew  in  a  nursery  in  England  on 
recently-imported  standard  Gooseberries.  With 
the  object  of  warning  Gooseberry  growers  of  this 
new  danger,  I  have  been  giving  a  series  of  free 
lectures  in  various  fruit-growing  centres.  I  ad- 
dressed meetings  at  Worcester,  Pershore,  and 
Evesham.  In  these  lectures  I  emphasised  the 
following  points: — That  this  disease  was  one 
recently  introduced  into  Europe,  and,  being 
highly  infectious,  should  be  immediately  stamped 
out  on  its  appearance  anywhere  in  England ; 
that,  since  its  introduction,  it  has  spread  over 
the  eastern  half  of  Ireland,  causing  considerable 
damage  to  the  crop,  and  re-appearing  annually 
in  the  affected  gardens  ;  that  immediate  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  to  prohibit  the  uncontrolled 
importation  ot  Liposeberry  plants ;  that  the 
disease  was  most  dangerous  (having  rendered 
the  cultivation  of  the  European  Gooseberry  on 
a  commercial  scale  impossible  in  the  United 
States),  and,  if  once  established  here,  likely  to 
cause  growers  losses  as  great  as — or  greater  than 
— those  occasioned  by  "  big  bud  "  in  Black  Cur- 
rant plantations. 

In  consequence  of  the  attention  thus  directed 
to  the  subject,  I  received  information  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  disease 
in  a  large  commercial  plantation  in  Worcester- 
shire. Since  then,  chiefly  through  the  energy 
of  the  staff  of  the  Evesham  Journal,  two  further 
outbreaks  have  been  discovered.- 

As  a  result  ot  the  emphatic  warnings  I  gave  of 
rious  nature  of  the  disease,  all  growers  of 
Gooseberries  in  the  district  have  been  making 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  to  stamp  it  out, 
and  to  track  the  source  by  which  it  is  being  in- 
troduced into  the  county. 

Within  the  last  few  days  my  work  in  this 
affected  district  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
nullified  by  the  visit  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's expert.  Mr.  Massee,  as  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Board,  has  been  sent  to  one  of  these  re- 
cently discovered  infected  areas,  and  the  follow- 
ing statements  made  in  your  paper  are  given 
on  his  authority  [this  is,  we  are  informed,  not 
correct.- — Ed.]: — (1)  The  climatic  conditions  in 
Worcestershire  are  against  the  development  of 
the  disease ;  (2)  in  Ireland  the  conditions 
favoured  its  growth,  but  the  injury  there  had 
been  exaggerated ;  (3)  the  disease  would  not 
necessarily  reach  the  fruit ;  (4)  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  disease  was  indigenous  to  the  county 
and  not  introduced,  so  that  legislation  to  prevent 
its  importation  was  unnecessary ;  (5)  the  state-- 
ment  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  Goose- 
berries in  America  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  necessarily  brief 
replies  to  these"  statements: — (1)  The  climatic 
conditions  obtaining  in  Worcestershire  are  cer- 
tainly no  less  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the 
disease  there  than  are  those  of  some  of  the 
various  countries  in  Europe,  where  the  disease 
is  now  rampant.  (2)  My  articles  in  the  Journal 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vols,  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxvii.,  and  xxix,  contain  the  reports — given  in 
their  entirety — from  all  the  growers  in  Ireland 
with  whom  I  could  get  into  correspondence, 
and  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  annual  dam- 
age done  to  the  bushes  and  the  crop.  The  Irish 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  Leaflet  No.  76,  speaks 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  crop,  and  gives  the 
advice  that  the  safest  step  is  to  uproot  and  burn 
the  attacked  bush.  (3)  Mr.  Massee,  in  his  short 
visit,  did  not  apparently  learn  that  in  a  certain 
plantation  in  Worcestershire  the  fruit,  last  year, 
was  so  affected  by  the  present  disease  that  it  had 
to  be  picked  over  before  being  marketed  (4i  1 
have  mentioned  in  the  papers  referred  to  above 
certain  facts  which  I  obtained  that  point  to  the 
disease  having,  been  brought  into  Ireland  on 
imported   stock.      Further,    in   the  case   of   the 
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infected  Gooseberry  standards  found  in  an  Eng- 
lish nursery,  the  disease  occurred  only  on  the 
imported,  plants ;  also,  at  Evesham,  I  obtained 
information  that  bushes  have  been  imported 
from  the  Continent  into  this  district.  Prof.  A. 
de  Jaczewski  has  published  facts  which  show 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disease  in  Russia  was  imported  from  America  : 
and  Prof.  J.  Eriksson,  the  most  eminent  econo- 
mic mycologist  in  Europe,  in  his  recent  article 
in  the  Zeitschr.  z.  Pflanzenkrankh.,  Bd.  xvi., 
traces  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  Europe  to 
three  -  distinct  sources.  Mr.  Massee  must  be 
well  aware  of  these  scientific  opinions,  yet  gives 
credence  at  once  to  the  statement  of  an  un- 
scientific person — the  manager  of  the  nursery — 
that  the  disease  "  had  been  there  thirty  years," 
and  publicly  states  his  opinion  that  the  disease 
is  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  that  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  its  importation  is  unnecessary. 
Even  supposing  that  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing  in  Worcestershire — which  has  yet  to 
be  proved — it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  it  is 
becoming  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent  that  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  uncon- 
trolled importation  of  Gooseberry  bushes.  (5! 
The  statements  which  I  have  made  that  the  cul- 
tivation on  a  commercial  scale  of  the  European 
Gooseberry  in  America  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible by.  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to 
this  disease  are  based  on  the  facts  given  in  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(United  States)  for  1899,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  for  1877  (Wash- 
ington), in  Bulletins  114  and  161  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  and 
on  information  supplied  to  me  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach,  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  America 
on  the  cultivation  of  Gooseberries. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  bring  forward  further 
scientific  facts,  which  show  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  the  present  disease,  and  the  need  for 
immediate  legislative  action  to  prevent  more 
diseased  stock  coming  into  the  country.  One 
serious  misstatement  made  by  Mr.  Massee  on 
trie  manner  in  which  the  disease  could  be  im- 
ported on  bushes  I  corrected  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  January  last ;  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented Mr.  Massee  from  repeating  it  in  a  chap- 
ter on  "Legislation  and  Disease"  in  his  recently- 
published  book. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  most  energetic  and 
consistent  action,  assisted  by  careful  expert  ad- 
vice, is  now  required  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  save  Gooseberry  growers  from  great 
losses,  I  ask  that  the  Board  shall  investigate  the 
value  of  the  opinions  of  its  scientific  adviser  on 
the  present  disease  by  submitting  the  question 
to  some  independent  and  competent  scientific 
authority  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  Board 
should  then  state  publicly  the  decision  arrived 
at,  and  if  it  is  decided  that  the  danger  is  as 
serious  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  Board  should 
at  once  send  an  official  to  the  affected  areas  in 
Worcestershire  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mischief  caused  by  the  statements  which  Mr. 
Massee  has  circulated  in  the  district  to  the  effect 
that  the  danger  has  been  exaggerated,  that  no 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  that  the  disease 
has  not  been  introduced  through  the  purchase 
of  foreign  Gooseberry  bushes.  I  ask  that  the 
investigation  shall  be  carried  out  immediately, 
since  it  is  useless  to  expect  growers  to  carry  out 
sufficiently  drastic  measures  in  face  of  the 
statements  which  will  be  widely  circulated  as 
the  opinions  of  the  scientific  adviser  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S., 
Mycslogist  to  the  Wye  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Worcester- 
shire County  Council,  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee reported  an  outbreak  of  American  Goose- 
berry-mildew at  two  places  in  Worcestershire, 
one  a  nursery,  and  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's expert  believed  the  outbreak  was  not 
confined  to  one  nursery.  It  was  decided  to  peti- 
tion the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to 
obtain   powers  to   deal   with   diseases  of   plants 


such  as  existed  in  the  case  of  diseased  animals 
and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  plants. 
It  was  further  decided  to  carry  out  the  inspec- 
tion of  nurseries  and  gardens  in  the  county  to 
detect  any  further  cases.  A  similar  resolution 
was,  we  learn,  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation  on  the  11th 
inst. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pheasants  and  Gunneras. — Pheasants 
damage  the  Gunneras  here  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  on  p.  396 — more 
especially  those  in  high  and  sunny  situations,  and 
not  only  do  they  attack  the  foliage,  but  the  crowns. 
To  prevent  them  we  put  some  twiggy  sticks 
around,  and  this  is  effectual.  I  do  not  think  they 
eat  any  portions,  but  they  seem  as  if  they  suck 
the  juice  which  exudes  after  a  wound  has  been 
made.     W.  A.  C,  Leonardslee. 

Blackbirds  and  Tomatos.  —  Blackbirds 
make  excellent  meals  from  these,  and  will  even  go 
through  the  ventilators  after  them.  Peacocks  also 
will  devour  them  greedily  when  growing  on  the 
wall.  They  will  reach  up  and  destroy  all  they  can 
that  have  any  colour.  When  these  birds  attack 
them  they  must  be  driven  off  or  they  will  continue 
the  attacks.     W.  A .  Cook,  Leonardslee. 


It   is   nothing   new   to   me   to    watch 

blackbirds  and  thrushes  helping  themselves  to 
often  the  largest  and  best  fruit  on  the  plant.  This 
year  in  particular  the  fruits  attracted  these  birds 
more  than  usual.  It  is  curious  that  our  Rasp- 
berries are  seldom  attacked  by  the  blackbird  or 
thrush.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  the  case  in 
other  gardens.  Peacocks  have  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  the  Tomato,  but  the  palate  of  the  peahen 
seems  more  exacting.  For  some  seasons  past 
I  have  at  various  times,  when  all  was  quiet,  sud- 
denly surprised  this  bird  ravenously  devouring  one 
of  the  brightest  coloured  fruits;  with  consciousness 
and  skill  he  makes  a  sufficiently  large  hole,  that 
the  interior  may  be  got  at  without  devouring  the 
skin.  During  its  final  ripening  stage  the  Morello 
Cherry  is  not  immune  from  attacks  bythe  peacock, 
and  I  have  to  take  extra  precautions  to  have  the 
nets  well  fastened  to  the  ground,  at  some  distance 
from  the  walls,  in  order  to  protect  this  fruit.  It  is 
a  recreation  for  thought  and  brain  to  watch  the 
vagaries  of  birds  and  animals,  &c.  The  freaks  of 
the  hedgehog  much  amused,  and  at  first  baffled  me 
last  year.  Although  securely  protected  by  nets, 
the  fruit  on  the  lowest  branches  of  a  Morello 
Cherry  tree,  and  near  the  garden  door,  disappeared 
excepting  the  stones,  which  were  left  hanging  ;  the 
fruit  on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  tree  up 
to  2  feet  high  likewise  disappeared.  As  no 
birds  could  reach  them  the  mischief  was  attri- 
buted to  rats,  and  this  idea  seemed  probable, 
because  some  of  the  gravel  had  been  scratched 
away  from  the  door,  a  regular  run  having  been 
formed.  I  gave  instructions  for  a  trap  to  be  set 
just  inside  the  fish-netting  close  to  the  wall,  and 
the  traps  were  to  be  brought  on  the  following  day. 
The  depredator,  however,  brought  about  his  own 
end ;  in  making  another  excursion  that  night,  it 
became  entangled  in  the  fish-netting  and  was  found 
next  morning  dead  :  subsequently  two  others  were 
caught  in  the  trap,  and  with  their  capture  the  fruits 
remained  secure.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Aston  Rowant, 
Ox  on. 

Some  correspondents  seem   to   think 


that  the  fact  that  blackbirds  eat  Tomatos  is  an 
entirely  new  thing.  We  grow  here  quantities  of 
Tomatos  outside  in  the  open,  and  each  season, 
for  the  past  seven  years  at  least,  the  blackbirds 
have  been  a  perfect  pest,  attacking  the  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  commences  to  colour  a  little,  and  I  am 
not  quite  certain  but  I  think  thrushes  too  eat 
these  fruits.  It  is  not  so  much  what  they  eat  as 
what  they  spoil  that  matters.  C  D.  Buss,  The 
Nurseries,  Lodge  House,  Smeeth,  Kent, 

In  reference  to  the  notes  which  have 

recently  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  here  (Essex) 
for  several  years  in  succession  large  coveys 
of  the  audacious  sparrow  have  made  determined 
and  continuous  onslaughts  on  field  Tomatos  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  began  to  colour  and  until  the  crop 
was  finished.  The  attacks  are  only  rendered  less 
frequent  and  damaging  by  shooting  at  the  rogues 
when,  on  the  approach  of  the  somewhat  irate 
grower,  they  rise  en  masse.     Blackbirds,  and  even 


the  tolerated  robin,  all  join  in  disfiguring  and  de- 
molishing a  large  percentage  of  the  ripe  fruit  if 
not  closely  looked  after.  This  is  best  done  by 
picking  and  sizing  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  colour,  and  placing  baskets  containing  them  in 
a  glasshouse  in  which  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  for  12  hours  or  so,  to  bring  up  the 
proper  degree  of  colour  in  the  fruits  before  send- 
ing them  to  market.     //.  It".  W. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
— If  A.J.  (see  p.  377)  lives  in  Essex,  his  expenses 
to  exhibit  in  the  great  Vase  class  alone  would 
probably  amount  to  £3  or  £i:  Little  wonder 
then  that  few  gardeners  enter  in  a  class  entailing 
such  an  outlay,  unless  they  are  tolerably  sure  of 
getting  into  the  prize-list.  The  three  dozen  vases 
staged  in  this  class  at  the  last  show,  with  a  table- 
over  100  feet  long  all  to  themselves,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  they  would  have  done  had  thev  been 
arranged  more  closely  together,  and  a  double  row 
of  triplets  would  have  been  much  more  effective. 
Twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  are  as 
many  as  most  gardeners  can  find.  A  greater 
number  than  this  makes  a  nurseryman's  class  of 
it,  and,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  it  has 
generally  been  won  by  a  nurseryman,.  Much  as  I 
admire  Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  I  think  it  will 
be  a  pity  if  the  time  should  come  when  the  showing 
on  boards  is  [entirely]  abolished  by  the  N.C.S.,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  who 
visit  these  shows  annually  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
selecting  the  varieties  to  grow  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  it  is  only  on  the  boards  that  any  great 
variety  is  found.  Independently  of  those  shown 
on  the  boards,  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  many 
more  than  two  dozen  varieties  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums staged  in  competition  at  the  No- 
vember show.  Whatever  other  societies  may  do. 
there  is  surely  room  enough  for  both  methods  at 
the  shows  of  the  N.C.S.     C.  J.  D.,  Sussex. 

Violets. — I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  W. 
Honess  has  said  respecting  this  valuable  variety  La 
France.  I  find  that  for  "  pot  work  "  nothing  better 
could  be  wished  for.  I  also  have  it  planted  out- 
side with  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Czar ;  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  free-flowering  and  hardiest 
of  the  three,  and  as  quantity  is  generally  the  first 
requisite  the  gardener  has  to  lean  a  little  that 
way.  The  flowers  of  La  France  are  large,  have  long 
stalks,  and,  unlike  most  varieties,  show  them- 
selves well  above  the  foliage,  but  Princess  of 
Wales  I  find  is  hardly  worth  growing  with  the 
first  two  mentioned  varieties.  I  intend  after  this 
season  to  grow  all  double  varieties  in  6£-inch 
pots.  Having  tried  several  I  find  they  th  row- 
more  freely  in  pots,  produce  larger  flowers, 
and  are  less  liable  to  damping.  With  a  good 
ash  bottom  to  the  frame  slugs  and  woodlice 
are  less  troublesome ;  they  can  also  be  moved 
to  a  slight  shelter  in  the  spring  to  finish  their 
flowering  should  the  frames  be  required  for 
other  purposes,  most  gardeners  being  hard  pushed 
for  room  during  the  spring  months,  The  frames 
too  will  benefit  greatly  under  this  system,  as  when 
filled  with  soil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top 
they  soon  decay.  I  enclose  a  few  flowers  of  La 
France  from  8-inch  pots  in  frame  [excellent  ex- 
amples] ,  the  Czar  and  Princess  of  Wales  from 
outside,  Marie  Louise  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  from 
6A-inch  pots  in  frame,  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell 
from  frame.  I  find  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  the  best  of  all 
doubles,  being  free  and  continuous  flowering  from 
the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
F.  G.  Brewer,  Bryntirion  Gardens,  Bontddu.  near 
Dolgelly,  N.  Wales. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease. — This  disease  is  more 
prevalent  in  some  localities  than  in  others,  and 
it  is  especially  found  in  places  where  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  Peach, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  stiff,  cold  clay.  I  have  tried 
most  of  the  remedies  suggested,  but  without 
success,  and  have  found  the  destruction  of  the 
affected  trees  the  best  course  to  pursue.  One 
characteristic  of  the  disease  is  that  it  develops 
between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  commence- 
ment of  growth  in  spring.  The  first  indication  ol 
its  prseence  is  seen  just  as  the  young  leaves  begin 
to  unfold,  when  they  present  the  well-known 
silvery  appearance.  A  season  is  thus  lost  before 
it  can  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  tree  diseased,  and  it  may  affect 
a  branch  only,  or  even  a  part  of  a  branch,  or  one 
side  of  the  tree.  In  the  spring  of  1905  a  tree  of 
Early  Rivers  Nectarine  in  an  early  house  in  these 
gardens  was  completely  covered  with  silver  leal 
disease,  and  my  disappointment  was  great,  for  this 
tree  was  intended  to  furnish  our  earliest  fruit-.. 
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We  shaded  the  house,  lightly,  but  more  completely, 
as  the  sun  gained  power,  as  bright  sunshine  causes 
the  leaves  to  drop.  The  fruit  lacked  both  size  and 
flavour.  Early  in  October  we  removed  the  tree, 
cleared  out  all  the  old  soil  and  furnished  new,  and 
planted  another  tree  from  a  later  house  on  the 
same  site.  I  was  very  surprised  to  find  that  the 
roots  of  the  affected  tree  showed  no  sign  of  disease 
whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  clean  and 
healthy.  So  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  fire  I 
planted  it  as  an  experiment  against  a  wall  facing 
to  the  south  souih-west,  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  the  result  of  that  experiment.  We 
picked  from  that  tree  in  August  last  four  dozen 
full-sized,  highly-finished  fruits.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  was  clean  and  healthy,  and  showed  not  a 
sign  of  disease.  I  should  add  that  not  a  particle 
of  the  old  soil  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roots. 
I  attribute  the  crop  of  fine  fruits  to  early  planting 
in  new  loam,  and  1  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  in  every  case  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  this  disease.  James 
Fulton,  Grims  Dyke,  Hanoi!)  Weald. 

Robin  Hood  Sectional  Boilers. — Having 
had  one  of  these  boilers  under  trial  for  one  year,  I 
am  convinced  of  its  great  advantages  over  boilers 
of  the  old-fashioned  types.  It  is  more  easily 
worked  and  is  more  economical  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  It  affords  a  steady  heat,  and  is  clean  and 
smart  in  appearance.  There  has  been  another 
placed  in  a  position  for  the  heating  of  the  mansion, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  does  more  work  in  two  hours 
than  the  old  one  used  to  do  in  36  hours.  At  South 
Lodge,  a  neighbouring  residence,  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Pearson  have  put  in  two  Robin  Hood  boilers, 
and  the  proprietor  is  so  pleased  with  the  results 
that  two  more  are  now  being  added.  Mr.  Moody, 
the  gardener,  speaks  highly  of  their  qualities. 
W.  *i.  Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 

December  II. — The  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittees  for  the  present  year  was  accompanied 
by  an  attractive  exhibition  of  rather  less  extent 
than  usual.  Orchids  were  the  dominating  fea- 
ture, and  several  fine  displays  of  these  flowers 
were  made.  The  ORCHID  COMMITTEE  recom- 
mended four  First  Class  Certificates  and  eight 
Awards  of  Merit    to  novelties. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  not  occasion  to 
make  any  award  to  a  novelty,  and  the  principal 
groups  before  the  committee  were  composed  of 
Conifers  and  ether  shrubs,  Begonias,  Orange 
trees  in  fruit,  flowers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  winter-flowering  Carnations. 

The  Fruit  Committee'  recommended  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  a  new  culinary  Apple,  raised 
by  that  successful  veteran  raiser,  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Welford  Park  Gardens,  and  there  were  several 
collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  exhibited,  the 
best  exhibit  of  Apples  being  one  from  Lord 
Aldenham,  for  which  the  "Hogg"  Medal  was 
awarded. 

The  lecture  which  had  been  announced  for 
delivery  on  Tuesday  could  not  be  read,  having 
been  delayed  during  its  transit  from  Japan. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  referring  to  the  meet- 
ing as  the  last  for  the  present  year,  it  is  the 
calendar  year  that  is  meant,  for,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  the  society's  year 
does  not  terminate  until  February  next. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs  J.  Green,  T.  W.  Turner,  G.  Reuthe, 
.  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pear- 
son, W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  C.  T.  Druerv,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  Douglas, 
Jas.  Walker,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  C.  Blick,  J.  Jennings, 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  John  Watbber  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey,  showed  an  extensive  group  of 
decorative  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  Hollies 
were  very  fine,  and  included  a  capital  standard 
of  "Waterer's  Gold,"  a  very  effective  variety; 
"  Golden  Quean,"  and  the  newer  "  Golden  King  " 
were  shown  as  freely-grown,  well  "coloured" 
specimens.  Thuya  plicata  var.  zebrina  was 
attractive  by  reason  of  its  elegance  of  habit  and 
distinct  colouring  ;  Osmanthus  myrtifolius  and 
the  variegated  variety  were  good,  also  Cupressus 
in  many  varieties.     Taxus  fastigiata  alba,  Picea 


Parryana  glauca,  P.  concolor,  and  many  other 
good'  "foliage"  shrubs.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine Begonia.  One  from  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq., 
Trent  Park,  Barnet  (gr.  Mr.  Parr),  was  composed 
of  plants  which  furnished  one  side  of  a  long 
table,  and  the  type,  together  with  the  white- 
flowered  "  Turnford  Hall  "  variety,  all  growing 
in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter,  were  excellent 
specimens.     (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Another  extensive  exhibit  of  these  plants  came 
from  E.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Highwood,  Roehamp- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  Bradford).  The  type  and  white 
variety  were  again  shown  in  5-inch  pots,  the 
exhibit  consisting  of  70  or  more  plants  about 
2  feet  high,  were  perfect  pyramids.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  a  group  of  plants  of  Euphorbia 
(Poinsettia)  pulcherrima,  with,  well-developed 
bracts.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Major  Nelson  George,  Lovell  House,  Low- 
field  Heath,  Crawley  (gr.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilks), 
exhibited  the  same  Begonia  growing  in  8-inch 
pots. 

Some  plants  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima  were 
shown   with   a   few   other  decorative   plants   by 
Lady  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House,  Herts  (gr.  \l 
II.  Prime). 

A  capital  group  of  Orange  trees  (Citrus  sinen- 
sis) in  pots  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
IS,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.  The 
plants  were  of  considerable  size,  freely  fruited, 
and  they  exhibited  excellent  cultivation.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotii 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some  of  their 
fibrous-tuberous-rooted  Begonias  described  on 
p.  374.  Winter  Cheer  and  Julius  were  the 
varieties  shown  on  this  occasion.  Jacobinia 
coccinea  and  J.  chrysostephana  were  included 
in  the  group.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited 
a  few  Cyclamens  of  many  varieties,  also  hard- 
wooded  flowering  plants  such  as  Ericas,  Ai  a 
&C.,  in  flower;  Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  with 
developed  bracts,  and  a  few  winter-flowering 
Carnations. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  exhibited  nice  dwarf  plants  of  Aucuba 
vera  abundantly  decorated  with  their  red  fruits  ; 
also  Euonymus  latifolius  albus. 

Mr.  11.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  made  a  pretty 
exhibit  of  flowers  of  "  Mrs.  H.  Burnett,''  his  new 
pink,  winter-flowering  Carnation.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  forty  trumpet-shaped  glasses,  fur- 
1  with  flowers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
much  variety,  and  of  such  brightness  as  was 
not  equalled  by  any  exhibit  in  the  hall.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Chrysanthemum  Annie,  as  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  Nobbs,  Beechhurst  Gardens,  Hayward's 
Heath,  is  a  small  single,  white  or  tinted-flowered 
variety  with  rolled  florets. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
contributed  flowers  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
decorative  and  "single"  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, Norwood,  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
Alpine  plants  in  small  pots. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  showed  a  few  Narcis- 
sus "White  Hoop  Petticoat"  in  flower,  Iris 
alata  in   flower,   &c. 

The  Misses  Hopkins  had  a  few  hardy  flower- 
ing plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  De  B. 
Crawshav,  Francis  Wellesley,  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  W.  A.  Bilney,  W.  Bolton,  G.  F.  Moore,  W. 
Thompson,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  II 
Young,  J.  Charlesworth,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H. 
White,  W.  Cobb,  T.  W.  Bond,  Arthur  Dye, 
A.   A.  McBean,  and  W.   Boxall. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on- 
the-Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page),  staged  a  grand  group 
extending  two-thirds  of  the  end  staging  in  the 
Hall,  and  almost  as  great  a  space  on  the  side,  the 
whole  forming  a  charming  display,  for  which 
the  society's  Gold  Medal  was  voted.  The  group, 
which  was  composed  principally  of  fine  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  especially  of  varieties  of  C.  in- 
signe,  of  which  there  were  about  two  hundred 
forms,  was  tastefully  arranged  with  -elections  of 
Oncidium  varicosum,  Vanda  ccerulea,  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis,  Odontoglossums,  &c.  Among 


the  very  remarkable  collection  of  C.  insigne  were 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  with  17  flowers ;  a 
most  complete  sequence  of  yellow  forms  of 
which  Sanderae  is  still  the  most  beautiful. 
Others  noted  were  C.  insigne  Kathleen  Corser, 
Louisa  Dean,  Oddity,  Perfection,  Bourton  Gem, 
montanum  magnificum,  Pare  Leopold,  Dor- 
manianum,  Majestic,  Victor,  &c.  The  forms  of 
C.  Leeanum  were  equally  well  represented,  and 
among  specially  good  hybrids  were  C.  Blanche 
Moore,  C.  Mrs.  E.  V.  Low,  four  forms  of  C. 
Niobe,  and  a  very  good  set  of  varieties  of  C. 
Actaeus.  The  immense  number  of  specimens 
staged  were  splendidly  grown  and  finely  flow- 
ered. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  an  effective  group  of  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  insigne,  among  which  were  good 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  and  several  C,  in- 
signe Sanderae,  various  pretty  Laelio-Cattleyas 
raised  at  Gatton  Park,  the  best  being  several 
forms  of  L.C.  epicasta  and  L.-C.  Phryne.  The 
ends  were  of  scarlet  Sophronitis,  and  noted  as 
specially  good  were  Masdevallia  cucuttata  with 
13  dark  claret  flowers,  &c. 

The  Lindley  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter  (gr.  to  Mrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate!,  as  a  reward  lor  fine  cultivation  of  a 
very  remarkable  collection  of  18  large  specimens 
of  the  pure  white  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  each 
with  over  100  spikes  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  staged  a 
very  effective  group  of  Cypripediums,  for  which 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  very  nice  group  of  good  and  rare  varie- 
ties, for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  group  contained  a  very  fine  selec- 
tion of  Cypripedium  insigne,  C  Leeanum,  and 
other  favourite  classes  ;  C.  Fairrieanum,  varie- 
ties of  C.  Niobe,  various  Odontoglossums,  and, 
among  other  good  species,  a  fine  Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri,  with  a  very  prettily  spotted 
labellum. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  interesting 
group,  the  leading  plant  in  which — Crelogyne 
Mooreana — securing  a  First  Class  Certificate  (see 
Awards).  In  the  centre  was  a  fine  orange-lipped 
form  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  on 
each  side  two  richly-coloured  Vanda  SaMderiana, 
and  with  them  Saccolabinm  bellinum,  Pilumna 
laxa,  Laelia.  Gouldiana,  varieties  of  L.  anceps, 
Cypripediums,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  MOORE,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  staged 
a  group  of  Cypripediums,  with  which  were  Cym- 
bidium  Cravenianum  (Lowianum  x  Tracy- 
anura),  with  pretty,  whitish  flowers  striped  with 
red ;  I  selio-Cattleya  Helena,  Oncidium  orni- 
thorhynchum,  ivc. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell  (gr.  Mr. 
Smith),  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  selection  of  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  other 
Orchids,  including  one  of  the  rare  Miltonia 
Endresii,  and  some  Restrepias,  &c. 

Francis  Weli  esley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking, 
again  showed  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Thalia 
Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley  and  C.  T.  giganteum 
(see  Diploma  Awards)  ;  C.  Fred  Hardy 
superbum,  C.  Curtiso-praestans,  C.  tonsum 
(Westfield  variety),  C.  Charlesianum  Rex,  the 
pietty  pale  yellow  Laelio-Cattleya  N'orba  superba, 
and  others. 

Major  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  Alexander),  showed  some 
new  hybrids,  including  the  handsome  Laelio- 
Cattleya  rubens  var.  Pan  (see  Awards). 

Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding  Mill-on- 
Tyne  (gr.  Mr.  Renwick),  staged  a  number  of  fine 
Cypripediums,  principally  varieties  of  insigne, 
nitens,  and  Actasus,  most  of  them  cut  flowers. 

S.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Accring- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson),  showed  several  rare 
Cypripediums. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  showed  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum, 
Fowler's  variety,  a  very  handsome  form  ;  a  sin- 
gular O.  luteo-purpureum  hybrid,  and  the  fino 
O.  amabile  Glebelands  variety  (see  Awards;. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson  Nurseries.  Wis- 
bech, sent  a  very  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
Black),  showed  Sophro-Cattleya  Dor-is,  with  a 
rinnabar-scarlet  flower  of  good  size. 

The   Earl  of  Tankervili.e,    Chillingham   (gr. 
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Mr.  Hunter),  showed  Cypripedium  nitens,  Chil- 
lingham  variety. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  showed  a  bunch  of  cut  sprays  of  the  singu- 
lar I.aelia  Briseis. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
group,  in  which  were  Cypripedium  insigne  "  E. 
j.  Seymour,"  a  large  and  effectively  marked 
variety:  Cattleva  Ciarkias  ;  a  sele  tion  of  varie- 
ties of  Cypripedium  insigne,  &c. 

Messrs.  Edgar  &  Co.,  South  Woodford,  staged 
a  selection  of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  showed  two  magni- 
ficently blotched  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  raised  by  crossing  fine  spotted  imported 
forms.  The  darkest  was  O.  Madame  Linden  (O. 
crispum  Queen  Emma  X  O.  c.  Prince  Albert),  a 
grand  form  with  the  greater  part  of  the  broad 
segments  of  a  rich  claret  colour,  thin  lines  of 
white  showing  between  the  colour.  The  lighter 
and  larger  flower  was  O.  crispum  Jean  Linden 
(O.  c.  Lindenii  x  O.  c.  primatus).  The  large 
flowers  had  broad,  white-fringed  segments,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  were  heavily  blotched 
with  reddish  orange  colour. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Calthya  Dusscldorfei  var.  Undine  (intermedia 
alba  X  Mossiae  Wageneri)  from  Major  G.  L. 
Holiurd,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  A  very  pretty  and 
distinct  snow-white  variety,  with  but  the 
slightest  trace  of  primrose-yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  broad  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 

Cypripedium  Aclaeus  Langleyense  (insigne 
Sanderas  X  Leeauum  giganteum)  from  Major 
G.  L.  Holi-'ord.  The  fine  form  for  which 
Messrs.  Veitch  were  given  an  Award  of  Merit, 
January  23,  1900,  and  in  which  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  large  and  white,  with  but  a  small 
greenish  base  and  a  few  purple  markings. 

Cypripedium  eboraicum,  from  J.  H.  Craven, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr.  Corney).  Said  to 
be  the  result  of  crossing  C.  insigne  Harefield 
Hall  and  C.  nitens  magnificum  Ball's  variety, 
and  with  very  strong  resemblance  in  some 
points  to  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall. 

Cmlogyne  Moorcana  from  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  very  handsome  white 
variety,  comparable  with  the  rare  C.  Mossiae 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March 
31,  1894.  Flowers  seven  or  eight  in  arching 
spikes,  each  nearly  as  large  as  C.  cristata,  pure 
white,  with  a  yellow  disc  to  the  lip,  which  has 
several  rows   of  yellow  papillae. 

Award  of   Merit. 

Cypripedium  Wiganianum  Westonbirt  variety 
(eburneum  X  Tracyanum)  fro'm  Major  G.  L. 
Hoi.kord.  A  very  handsome  variety  with  ivory- 
white  flowers  striped  with  dotted  lines  of  light 
purple ;  lip  white  with  red-brown  blotches. 

Brasso-Lalia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  Westfield 
variety  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  cinnabarina)  from 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins).  The  darkest  in  colour  of 
any  form  of  this  pretty  hybrid,  and  good  in 
shape  and  substance.  Colour  an  almost  uni- 
form reddish  orange. 

Dcndrobium  Phalanopsis,  Gallon  Park  variety, 
from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  A  novelty  in 
colour,  and  a  good  flower  in  every  respect. 
Flowers  white  with  the  faintest  blue  shade,  the 
lip  having  a  tinge  and  veining  of  that  peculiar 
slate-blue  seen  in  Laelia  pumila,  Gatton  Park 
variety. 

Odontoglossum  amabile,  Glebclands  variety, 
from  J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davisl.  A  very 
effective  hybrid  with  large  cream-white  flowers 
spotted  with  purple,  the  colours  being  arranged 
as  in  some  of  the  best  O.  Andersonianum. 

Cypripedium  Actaus,  Bank  House  variety, 
from  S.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Bank  House,  Ac- 
crington  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson).  A  pretty  variety, 
with  greenish  petals  and  lip,  and  fine  white 
tlorsal  sepal,  having  slight  purple-spotted  lines. 

Cypri  fidiuvi  Zeno,  Craven's  variety  (nitens 
magnifidum  X  insigne  Harefield  Hall),  from  J. 
H  Cuaven,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Beeches,  Keighley, 
Yorks.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Corney).  A  massive  flower 
adhering  closely  to  C.  nitens ;  in  colour  yel- 
lowish, the  dorsal  sepal  finely  blotched  with 
late  brown,  the  upper  part  being  white. 
pripedium  Actceus  superbv.m  from  Drewett 
O.   Drewett,   Esq.   (gr.  Mr.   Kcnwick).     A  very 


fine  light-greenish  flower  with  large  white  dorsal 
sepal. 

Odontioda  Hedtonense,  St.  Vincent,  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford. A  very  pretty  variety,  with  broader  seg- 
ments than  the  original,  and  finely  spotted  with 
cai  mine-rose  colour. 

Diploma  Awards. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  hybrids. — est 
Diploma :  C.  Niobe,  Oakwood  variety,  from 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins). 
2nd  Diploma  :  C.  Memnon  from  S.  Briggs-Bury, 
Esq.   (gr.   Mr.  Wilkinson). 

Cypripedium  insigne. — ist  Diplom.a :  C.  in- 
signe Harefield  Hall.  2nd  Diploma :  C.  in- 
signe Sanderae,  both  from  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Esq. 

Cypripedium  insigne  hybrids. — ist  Diploma  : 
C  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley.  2nd  Diplo- 
ma :  C.  Thalia  giganteum,  both  from  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq. 

Calanthe  hybrids. — ist  Diploma:  Calanthe 
alpha.  2nd  Diploma  :  Calanthe  revertens,  both 
from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  S.  Mortimer,  Geo.  Keif,  A.  Dean,  E. 
Beckett,  W.  Pope,  H.  Parr,  R.  Lye,  H.  j. 
Wright,  J.  Vert,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  H.  Some'rs 
Rivers,  Jno.  Lyne,  Geo.  Reynolds,  J.  Davis,  J. 
Jaques,  Chas.  Foster,  O.  Thomas,  W.  Poupart, 
A    R.  Allan,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  a  collection  of 
Apples  of  exceedingly  good  quality.  They  were 
arranged  in  large  and  small  baskets,  dishes,  &c, 
there  being  about  forty  receptacles  in  all.  Par- 
ticularly good  were  the  specimens  of  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Hollandbury,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Golden  Russet,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Lady  Henniker,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Golden  Noble.     (Hogg  Medal.) 

From  the  University  College,  Reading 
(gardening  instructor,  Mr.  C.  Foster),  came  excel- 
lent fruits  of  the  following  varieties  of  Tomato  : 
Winter  Beauty,  Eclipse,  Sutton's  Sunbeam, 
Holmes'  Supreme,  Carter's  Sunrise  and  Hillside 
Court.  Sutton's  Sunbeam,  a  yellow  fruit,  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Foster  as  a  very  desirable 
variety,  possessing  good  flavour. 

Excellent  little  Carrots  were  shown  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  garden  in  September.  These 
varieties  were  Champion  Horn,  Parisian  For- 
cing, Carter's  Long  Forcing,  and  Golden  Ball. 
Some  roots  of  Celeriac  completed  the  exhibit. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

An  extensive  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
was  shown  by  Sir  Ed.  G.  Loder,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook).  Sixteen  varie- 
ties of  Pears  were  included,  and  the  remainder 
were  Apples.  Among  the  Pears  we  remarked 
nice  fruits  of  Marie  Benoist,  Le  Lectier, 
Doyenne1  du  Cornice,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Glou 
Morceau.  Some  of  the  best  Apples  were  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Lord  Derby,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Golden  Noble,  Forge,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Mere  de  Menage,  &c.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Nearly  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  were 
shown  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Hillingdon,  Wil- 
dernesse,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton).  The 
best  Apples  were  Lord  Derby,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  The  six  "dishes  "  of  Pears  were  Win- 
ter Nelis,  President  Barabe,  Olivier  de  Serres 
Madame  Millet,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Marie 
Benoist.      (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Mas^sey  &  Sons,  17,  Market 
Place,  Spalding,  showed  very  good  firm, 
moderate-sized  bulbs  of  the  following  varieties 
of  Onion  :  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Ailsa  I'raig, 
Giant  Zittau,  White  Spanish,  and  Massey's  Ex- 
celsior.    (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.)   • 

Several  seedling  varieties  of  Apples  were 
shown  for  certificate,  but  none  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  except  the  one  from  Mr. 
Ross,   Welford   Park,   mentioned  under  awards. 

Messrs. W.Cutbush  iV-  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  showed  fruits  of  varieties  of  Tomatos  named 
Muirtown  Seedling  and  Lye's  Early  Gem.  The 
latter  variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in 
September  last  whilst  growing  in  the  R.H.S. 
Gaidens    at    Wisley. 

Several  exhibits  of  Potatos  were  made,  albeit 
the  display  of  the  National  Potato  Society  was 


expected  to  be  made  in  the  same  hall  during  the 
week.  One  of  these  exhibits  was  from  Mr.  k.  W 
Green,  Wisbech  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ■ 
another  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Massey  &•  Sons 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  and  a  third  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 
(Silver   Banksian  Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Apple  "Encore." — This  culinary  Apple  is  a 
seedling  from  a  cross  between  .Northern  Green- 
ing and  Warner's  King.  The  fruits  are  of  very 
large  size,  pale  yellow,  or  greenish,  with  very 
little  red  colour  on  one  side,  particularly  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  fruit.  Eye,  very  large, 
open,  with  reflexed  segments,  set  in  a  very  deep 
irregularly-formed  cavity.  Stalk  less  than  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  funnel-like  cavity  as 
deep  as  the  stalk  is  long.  The  fruits  appear  as 
if  they  would  keep  in  good  condition  until 
March.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Ross  (gr.  to  Colonel 
Archer  Houblon,  Welford  Park,  Newbury),  who 
has  already  raised  many  good  seedling  Apples. 

LECTURE  ON  THE  WEST   INDIAN   LIME. 

December  4. — The  paper  on  the  "  West  Indian 
Lime,"  by  Mr.  Archibald  Brooks,  of  Dominica, 
read  at  the  recent  show  of  Colonial  Fruit,  was 
well  illustrated  by  photographs.  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
LL.D.,  member  of  the  Council,  presided,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Brooks,  himself 
an  old  Chiswick  student  and  now  superintendent 
of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Dominica,  gave  a 
short  history  of  the  industry  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  described  the  cultivation,  which  is  prin- 
cipally from  seed,  but  he  pointed  out  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  by  selection,  to  get  a  thin- 
skinned  fruit  full  of  juice  and  containing  an 
average  of  about  two  seeds.  He  mentioned  the 
serious  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  Orange 
mussel  scale  (Mytilapsis  citricola)  and  the  Orange 
snow   scale  (Chionapsis  citri),  which   together  in 

1902  seriously  threatened  the  industry,  many  of 
the  trees  being  killed  outright,  and  left  as  if 
bleached  with  fire.  The  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  then  recommended  that  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  rosin  and  whale  oil  soap 
compound,  which  proved  very  effective. 

The  fruit  is  collected  after  it  has  ripened  and 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  essential  oil  is  then 
extracted,  after  which  it  is  carted  to  the  crushing 
mill.  He  showed  how  each  product  was  extracted 
and  dealt  with,  and  pointed  out  that  the  exports  of 
Lime  products  from  Dominica  had  risen  from 
£282  in  1848  to  £45,370  in  1902,  but  the  export  in 

1903  had,  on  account  of  the  scale-insects  referred 
to,  fallen  to  £23,470,  but  in  1905  they  had  re-, 
covered  to  the  value  of  £40.000,  this  sum  including 
the  amounts  for  Raw  and  Concentrated  juice. 
Essential  Oil,  Green  and  Pickled  Limes,  and 
Preserved  Peel. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Sir  Albert  Rollit  said  : 
The  paper  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fruit 
show  in  the  exhibit  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  especially  from  Dominica.  Both  the  paper 
and  the  show  indicated  the  industrial  regeneration 
of  the  West  Indies,  one  of  our  very  oldest  colonial 
possessions.  Formerly,  the  islands  were  practically 
dependent  on  the  sugar  crop,  and  a  staple  trade 
was  always  dangerous.  There  was  safety  in 
variety.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  better  illustra- 
tion than  the  Portuguese  island  St.  Michael's, 
which  was  once  a  great  Orange-growing  country, 
the  trade  of  which  decayed,  though  it  is  now  re- 
viving. Man  could  not  live  by  Sugar-cane  alone 
any  more  than  by  bread,  or,  for  that  matter,  by 
Bananas.  He  should  also  add  that  the  West  Indian 
islands  had  not  only  staked  everything  upon  one 
product,  but  they  had  not  been  quite  up-to-date  with 
their  competitors  with  modern  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances. Still,  this  was  now  greatly  improved,  and 
nothing  was  more  welcome  than  shipments  from  the 
West  Indies,  especially  when  they  were  so  excellent 
as  those  in  the  show.  He  knew  well  one  rival 
of  the  West  Indies  which  was,  indeed,  quite 
close  to  them — Florida.  Here  the  Oranges,  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Pineapples,  grown 
under  a  wide  open  lattice  and  protected  by  wood 
fires  which  had  only  to  be  lighted  three  or  four 
times  in  a  normal  season,  were  among  the  finest 
in  the  world.  He  had  himself  grown  many  of  t lie 
Citron  fruits  in  Yorkshire  under  glass,  and  Limes, 
Lemons,  Tangierines,  Grapefruit,  &c,  could  be  so 
grown  in  plenty  and  perfection,  but  edible  Oranges 
were  more  difficult  to  fruit  well,  and  the  beauty 
of  such  products  was  difficult  to  excel  in  their  flore- 
scence,  in  fragrance,  a  property  which   was  now 
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too  often  sacrificed  to  other  qualities,  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  while  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  fruit  of  the  Lime  could  not  be 
over-estimated,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  it  to 
sailors  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  was  a  statutory  obli- 
gation in  the  Mercantile  marine.  The  paper  con- 
tributed much  most  useful  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brooks  lor  the  care  he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  This 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 


PUTNEY  AND  WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
November  29. — The  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  society  took  place 
on  the  above  date  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Hotel, 
Wandsworth.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Geo. 
Britten,  Esq.,  and  there  were  nearly  90  persons 
present,  including  some  ladies.  This  society 
has  held  annual  exhibitions  for  30  years  past, 
and  there  appears  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the 
cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  as  formerly. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman,  and  by 
Messrs.  J.  McKerchar  (vice-chairman),  Raw- 
lings,  McLeod,  Reynolds,  Dawkins  (James 
Veitch  &  Sons),  Smith,  Bradford,  Pearson,  &c. 
The  toasts  were  interspersed  in  a  first-class  pro- 
gramme cf  vocal  music. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

December  6. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date.  Mr. 
A.  Watkins,  president,  presided  over  a  moderate 
attendance. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

"  The  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
was  selected  as  the  best  place  for  the  society's 
sixth  exhibition.  The  date,  July  5,  was  some- 
what early  for  a  season  that  was  unusually 
backward  and  trying.  The  competition  was 
very  keen,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  slightly  marred  by  some  bare  staging 
where  members  failed  to  fill  their  entries. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  this  waste  of 
space  in  future.  In  the  competitive  classes  1,949 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  153  varieties,  were 
staged. 

The  society's  "  annual "  was  an  unqualified 
success,  and  the  sales  to  non-members  amounted 
to  nearly  double  those  of  1905. 

The  provincial  show  held  at  Ulverston,  on 
July  120,  in  connection  with  the  North  Lonsdale 
Society's  Rose  Show,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
success  of  the  year.  There  was  a  record  at- 
tendance for  Ulverston,  £142  being  taken  at 
the  gate.  There  were  no  fewer  than  1,081 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  competition. 

The  committee  wishes  to  .thankfully  acknow- 
ledge its  indebtedness  to  the  authorities  at  the 
University  College,  Reading,  for  permission  to 
hold  its  trials  of  new  Sweet  Peas  in  their  gar- 
dens. To  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  superintendent  of 
the  Horticultural  Department,  the  committee 
also  tenders  its  best  thanks  for  his  able  conduct 
of  these  trials,  and  heartily  congratulates  him 
upon  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Sweet 
Peas  were  cultivated.  Further  trials  will  be 
conducted  at  Reading  in  1907,  and  an  endeavour 
will  also  be  made  to  determine  which  are  the 
best  varieties,  new  or  old,  for  cultivation  in 
clumps   for  garden   decoration. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  from 
the  post  of  hon.  secretary  was  the  only  misfor- 
tune sustained  by  the  committee  duringthe  year. 
The  committee,  as  a  small  token  of  its  appre- 
ciation, unanimously  voted  him  a  Gold  Medal. 

No  fewer  than  184  new  members,  drawn  from 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  British  Columbia,  United  "  States  of 
America,  Cape  Colony,  and  far-off  New  Zea- 
land [were  admitted]. 

Ninety-five  new,  or  presumably  new,  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  were  entered  for  the  societv's 
awards  on  July  5  at  the  London  show,  and  38 
on  July  20  at  Ulverston.  The  following  are  the 
awarrls  made  :— First-Class  Certificate  and  Silver 
Medal,  as  the  best  variety,  to  Audrey  Crier,  from 
Mr.  ('.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester.'  Awards  of 
Merit  were  made  in  favour  of  the  following  : — 
Horace  Wright,  Maud  Guest,  and  Princess  Maud 
i >f  Wales,  from  Mr.  H.  F.ckford,  Wem.  Elsie 
Herbert,  Etta  Dyke,  and  Mrs.  Collier,  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Win.  he-ter  (the  latter  Variety 


was  shown  as  Dora  Cowper,  but  subsequently 
proved  to  be  identical  with  a  variety  previously 
shown  as  Mrs.  Collier;  Mr.  Breadmore  has 
agreed  to  use  the  title  Mrs.  Collier  to 
avoid  confusion  of  names).  Queen  of  Nor- 
way and  Tom  Bolton,  from  Mr.  R.  Bolton, 
Carnforth.  Mrs.  Rothera,  from  Messrs.  T. 
Rothera  &  Co.,  Burton  Joyce,  Notts.  The  Mar- 
quis, from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay. 
Queen  of  Spain  (Hurst's),  from  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London,  E.C.  ;  the  com- 
mittee requested  that  this  name  be  altered,  as  a 
variety  bearing  a  similar  name  had  already  been 
before  the  public. 

The  committee  has  decided  on  the  formation 
of  a  Floral  Committee  composed  of  12  members, 
and  consisting  of  seven  amateur  and  five 
trade  growers,  the  chairman  to  be  an  amateur. 
The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  in  a  private 
room  at  11  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  all  varieties  will  be  presented  to  them 
under  number  only.  Every  member  must  vote. 
A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  Award  of  Merit,  but  a 
five-sixths  vote  passed  on  a  variety  that  has  been 
on  trial  at  the  societv's  trials  at  Reading  Uni- 
versity College  will  secure  a  First-Class  Certi- 
ficate. The  society's  Sweet  Pea  trials  will  be  in- 
spected by  the  Floral  Committee  before  it  sits 
in  judgment  upon  new  varieties. 

The  society's  "  annual  "  for  1907  promises  to 
be  as  full  of  interest  and  information  as  pre- 
vious issues. 

To  the  Horticultural  Societies  at  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Cardiff,  Southampton,  Ulverston, 
and  Wolverhampton  the  committee  has  offered 
one  Gold  and  one  Silver  Medal  each,  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  their  exhibitions,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  suggested  to  these  societies  that  the 
medals  be  offered  as  prizes  in  an  "  Audit  class." 
Silver  Medals  have  also  been  offered  to  several 
Colonial  societies  who  make  Sweet  Peas  a 
feature." 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted 
unanimously.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
retiring  officers,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  or  re-elected :— President,  Sir  George 
Cooper ;  chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  ;  hon 
sec,  Mr.  C.  II.  Curtis. 

Several  new  members  were  added  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee. 


DUBLIN   SEED   AND   NURSERY 
EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION. 

December  8.— The  fourth  annual  dinner  and 
social  reunion  of  this  association  took  place  on  the 
above  date  at  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin.  Mr 
A.  J.  Sinclair  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
P'  ■'  lis  Wilson  Mr.  D.  Houston,  F.LS.,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  Royal  Botanic 
<..u  dens.  Glasnevin.  Congratulatory  messages 
were  received  from  the  kindred  associations  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  140  sat  down  to 
dinner,  the  table  decorations  being  arranged  and 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Dickson  ami  Watson 
respectively.  The  chairman  distributed  the  prizes 
to  those  who  had  been  successful  in  the  various 
competitions. 

Prof.  Wilson,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
"  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Employees  Associa- 
tion," said  the  seed  trade  as  they  knew  it  at 
present  was  not  known  until  about  100  years  ago. 
Two  crops  which  led  to  this  were  the  Clover  and 
Turnip.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
grass  seeds  were  introduced,  and  the  trade  estab- 
lished first  at  Norwich,  gradually  spread,  and 
prosperity  had  followed  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  J.  Rochford,  in  proposing  "Our  Em- 
ployers," said  if  it  were  not  for  them  the  associa- 
tion would  not  be  in  its  present  position.  With 
regard  to  their  educational  programme  he  thought 
managers  and  head-shopmen  should  see  that  every 
member  of  their  staff  belonged  to  that  association, 
attended  the  lectures,  and  entered  for  the  com- 
petitions held  at  the  end  of  each  season. 

Mr.  M.  Ramsay,  in  reply,  said  they  owed  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Houston,  and 
advised  the  young  men  to  study,  learn  and 
cultivate  themselves  in  every  department. 

"Our  Guests"  was  suitably  proposed  by  Mr, 
F.  G.  Bell,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  who  expressed  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  society  during  its  short  career. 
Where  there  was  not  intellectual  activity  there 
could  be  no  business  progress.  Competition  wa 
becoming  keener  every  day,  and  they  also  had  to 


face  co-operation,  which  could  be  met  by  ability 
in  business  and  conscientiousness  in  work.  With 
this  competition  in  front  of  them  they  had  main- 
tained their  position,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  keep  the  whip  hand.  He  thought 
perhaps  Irishmen  wanted  more  self-confidence, 
determination,  and  originality. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  10. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  on  this  date  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presid- 
ing. After  the  usual  preliminaries,  there  was 
some  discussion  on  a  point  of  interpretation  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Eastbourne  Souety,  which 
was  duly  dealt  with.  An  interim  financial  state- 
ment was  then  presented  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Witty,  showing  a  balance  in  hand,  whl  li 
it  was  hoped  would  be  materially  augmented 
before  long  by  the  receipt  of  the  money  due 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  Co. 

Some  discussion  next  ensued  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  shows  for  1907,  some  members  advocat- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  December  show,  others 
suggesting  the  removal  of  that  and  the  October 
show  to  a  more  central  place  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  finally  resolved  that  three  shows  be  held 
in  1907,  and  that  they  take  place  on  October  2 
and  3,  November  6,  7,  and  8,  and  December  4 
and  5. 

The  dates  of  the  Floral  Committee  meetings 
were  then  fixed  There  will  be  one  on  the  first 
day  of  each  show,  wherever  held,  and  others  at 
the  Essex  Hall  on  September  16,  October  14  and 
28,  November  18,  and  December  2. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  as  under  : 
— September  16,  October  28,  November  18,  De- 
cember 9,  1307,  and  January  13,  1908. 

Members  of  the  society  desirous  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Comte  Oswald  Ker- 
chove  de  Denterghem,  of  Ghent,  can  do  so 
through  the  society's  foreign  secretary,  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  who  is  authorised  to  receive 
donations  as  a  member  of  the  international  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose. 


Decemder  12.  -The  third  exhibition  of  market 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  above  society  took  place  on  this 
date  in  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden.  The  Chrysanthemum,  as  grown  and 
displayed  for  market  purposes,  is  probably  seen 
at  its  best  as  a  decorative  flower,  and  the  varie- 
ties are  selected  chiefly  for  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring  and  freedom  of  flowering.  Thus  many 
old  varieties,  such  as  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Ava- 
lanche, are  still  grown,  but  the  cultivator  is  not 
slow  to  seize  upon  the  latest  kinds  if  they  show 
any  advance  for  his  purpose,  thus  Rivol,  Mad. 
P.  Radaelli,  and  Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet  were 
noticed  extensively  among  the  exhibits.  Messrs. 
Philip  Lauds  were  awarded  the  Silver  Bowl 
offered  to  the  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  in  the  exhibition. 

Market  Growers  and  Nurserymen's  Classes. 

Cut  blooms. — Three  exhibits  were  staged  in  a 
class  for  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums 
in  bunches,  12  blooms  in  a  vase,  the  whole 
occupying  a  table  space  measuring  15  feet  by  3 
feet,  and  of  these  the  best  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Philip  Ladds  &  Son,  Swanley,  Kent.  This 
exhibit  was  remarkable  for  the  freshness,  bril- 
liancy, and  general  high  quality  of  the  blooms. 
Some  of  the  more  notable  examples  were  Mrs. 
Judson,  Snowdrift,  both  white  Incurveds ;  But- 
tercup, a  yellow  Incurved;  Lady  Violet  Beau- 
mont, a  splendid  red  flower;  Framfield  Pink, 
Golden  Age,  a  Japanese  variety  of  intense  yel- 
low colour;  Mad.  P.  Radaelli, &c.  (Small  Gold 
Medal)  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  & 
Ckagg,  Mernvale  Nurseries,  Heston,  Hounslow, 
who  also  had  first-class  material,  but  it  was 
less  effectively  staged.  This  firm  showed  Mrs. 
V.  Judson,  Mad.  T.  Panckoucke,  Winter  Cheer, 
Frank  Hammond,  E.  J.  Brooks,  .Sic.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal)  ;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  S.  Goundsie,  Heathside 
Nursery,  Dartford  Heath. 

A  similar  but  smaller  class  was  also  provide:! 
for  a  collection  of  market  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases,  the  space  occupied  measuring  10  feet  by 
3  feet.  Mr.  J.  Tullev,  Rose  Nursery,  Enfield 
Highway,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  Silver-Gilt  Medal.  Only  one  exhibi; 
was  also  staged  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches,  one  vai 
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only  in  a  vase,  and  not  more  than  three  vases 
of  one  variety.  It  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Cragg, 
Harrison  is.  Cragg.  A  pleasing  variety  is  Lady 
Windsor,  the  white  florets  of  which  are  tipped 
with  vinous  red.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

The  best  12  vases  of  market  Chrysanthemums 
(disbudded),  12  blooms  in  a  vase,  were  dis- 
played by  Messrs.  Ladds,  who  had  a  highly 
meritorious  exhibit,  of  such  varieties  as  Messrs. 
J.  Thompson,  Mad.  P.  Radaelli,  Lady  Violet 
Beaumont,  Framfield  Fink,  &c,  and  for  which 
they  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  who  followed,  had 
a  good  vase  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Beech  (yellow),  and 
some  magnificent  examples  of  Mrs.  Swinburne. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  f'RlCKEXT,  St.  Ann's  Road,  South 
Tottenham,  had  the  best  exhibit  among  two  of 
sprays  of  market  Chrysanthemums  in  bunches, 
not  disbudded,  with  popular  kinds  of  border, 
single,  decorative,  thread-pet:;Iieci,  and  other 
types.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Ladds,  who  were 
placed  2nd,  had  larger  flowers,  but  the  assort- 
ment was  not  so  good.  They  showed  the  beauti- 
full  Allman's  Yellow  very  finely. 

Groups  of  Plants. — Two  exhibits  were  staged 
in  a  class  for  six  plants  of  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  as  grown  for 
market.  The  winning  group  contained  charm- 
ing little  specimens  freely  flowered,  some  of  the 
smaller  being  scarcely  more  than  1  foot  in 
height.  They  were  of  popular  kinds,  and  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Burr  Farm 
Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath  (Large  Silver  Medal)  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  S.  Goundsie,  with  taller  specimens. 
In  the  open  classes  provision  was  made  for  a 
group  of  pot-grown  market  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  half-circle  measuring  9  feet  by 
6  feet.  Two  groups  were  staged,  and  Messrs. 
Butler  Bros,  were  again  to  the  fore  with  ex- 
i-ellently-flowered  dwarf  specimens.  (Silver- 
Gilt   Medal.) 

In  the  "  colour  "  classes  the  best  three  vases 
of  a  yellow  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Weir,  3,  Forest  View  Villas,  Enfield  Highway, 
in  the  variety  Nagoya,  which  was  a  feature 
throughout  the  exhibition  among  the  yellow 
blooms.  The  best  three  vases  of  a  bronze 
variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield  Nurseries,  Uckfield,  the  variety  being 
Mdlle.  G.  Rivol.  Lady  Violet  Beaumont  was 
shown  well  in  this  class.  Exmouth  Crimson 
was  the  best  crimson.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg.  Guy  Hamilton, 
splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Weir,  won  in  the 
class  for  a  white  variety.  Mrs.  J.  Thompson 
was  also  well  shown  in  this  class.  The  In- 
curved Mdlle.  Laurence  Zede,  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Chatfield,  was  adjudged  the 
best  pink  variety. 

The  boxes  of  flowers  as  packed  fur  market 
formed  an  interesting  feature,  and  the  exhibits 
must  have  required  much  care  in  judging,  for 
they  were  all  excellent.  Mr.  D.  Ingamells 
showed   the   winning  boxes. 

The  best  novelty  in   market  Chrysanthemums 
not    in    commerce    was    adjudged    the    variety 
Snow-flake  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  Surrey.     It  is  a  white  sport  of  Mad 
H.   Douillet. 


THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

This  important  society  occupies  in  France  the 
same  position  as  the  R.H.S.  does  here  in  Eng- 
land. 5 

The  following  details  are  chiefly  extracted 
from  a  short  account  given  by  the  secretary,  M. 
Abel  Chatenay.  The  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  was  founded  by  decree  dated 
August  11,  1855,  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing every  branch  of  scientific  and  practical  hor- 
ticulture. It  holds  every  year,  in  May  and 
November,  ■  two  great  shows.  The  annual 
subscription  is  20  francs  (16s.)  Minor  ex- 
hibitions of  Dahlias,  Roses,  Gladiolus,  early 
Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  are  also  held  at  different 
periods  of  the  year  in  the  society's  hall  in  the 
Rue  de  Crenelle.  Every  member  receives  gra- 
tuitously a  copy  of  "the  society's  journal, 
which  appears  once  a  month.  At  the 
society's  headquarters  there  is  a  fine  hall,  which 
has  been  decorated  with  many  handsome  paint- 
ings of  fruit  and  flowers  by  eminent  French 
artists.'  The  library  consists  of  15,000  volumes 
arranged    in    perfect    order.  The    catalogue, 

edited    by    M.    Geo.    Gibault,   the  librarian,   is 


divided  not  only  into  subject  headings,  but  also 
has  a  division  of  authors'  names,  by  which  it  is 
easy  to  find  any  work  that  may  be  required.  A 
supplement  to  the  catalogue  has  recently  been 
issued.  Fortnightly  meetings  are  held,  at  which 
all  kinds  of  subjects  on  horticulture  are  dealt 
with.  Committees  are  appointed  for  special 
work,  and  of  these  there  are  12,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  paucity  of  special  societies  in 
France. 

The  society  awards  medals  and  prizes  to  ex- 
hibitors ;  it  makes  awards  to  authors  of  new 
books,  and  to  gardeners  for  long  and  faithful 
service,  &c.  ;  £1,200  per  annum  are  given  by 
the  society  in  this  way.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  3,870  members,  of  which  299  are  corre- 
sponding or  [belong  to]  affiliated  societies.  C. 
Ilarman  Payne. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Cockroaches. — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  best  means  to  rid  an  old  house  of  black-beetles  ? 
Keating's  powder,  borax,  also  various  traps,  &c, 
have  been  tried  with  very  little  result.     D.  II'.  //. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acetylene  Gas  Refuse  :  A.  C.  II'.  We  believe 
that  for  horticultural  purposes  the  refuse  maybe 
used  as  lime,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Andrew  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  13,  1904,  p.  108. 

Araucaria  Timber  :  H.  B.  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Mr. 
Elwes  says  the  wood  does  not  show  any 
especially  attractive  quality.  The  Earl  of  Ducie, 
in  our  columns,  1900,  ii.,  p.  633,  speaks  of  it  as 
not  unlike  good  deal,  but  smoother  to  the  touch. 
On  testing  a  thin  batten  by  breakage,  it  proved 
to  be  tough  and  strong  for  its  size,  but  the 
fracture  was  abrupt,  and  showed  little  longi- 
tudinal fibre.  The  wood  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  ordinary  deal." 

Books  :  F.  J.  L.  1,  We  do  not  know  of  a  book 
which  treats  of  these  questions.  2,  Greenhouse 
Construction  and  Heating,  by  B.  C.  Ravenscroft, 
price  3s.  10d.,  post  free,  from  our  publishing 
department. 

Fungus:  C.  B.  G.  The  fungus  found  among 
dead  leaves  is  Tricholoma  leucocephala. 

Grape  Gros  Colmar  :  Lady  D.  The  fruit  lacks 
colour  because  it  is  unripe.  This  late  Grape 
requires  an  extra  long  season  to  grow  and  ripen 
perfectly  and  as  hot  an  atmosphere  as  is  gene- 
rally afforded  Muscats.  We  suspect  the  vines 
were  not  started  into  growth  sufficiently  early, 
or,  if  they  were,  the  house  has  not  been  heated 
properly.  The  large  size  of  the  berries  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  borders  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  the  roots  have  been  very  active, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  there  is 
unusual  vigour  there  is  less  certainty  of  obtaining 
perfect  finish.  Start  the  vine  early  next  season, 
afford  plenty  of  fire  heat,  and  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  sun  heat  by  closing  the  vinery 
early  in  the  afternoon,  even  if  a  little  venti- 
lation is  afforded  again  late  in  the  evening.  We 
suspect  you  wrote  the  words  Lady  Downes  in 
error.     The  variety  is  Gros  Colmar. 

Heating  a  House  15  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide:  A.R.G.  You  will  require  six  rows  of 
4-inch  hot-water  piping  to  heat  your  house  of  the 
above  dimensions  in  order  to  ensure  a  minimum 
atmospheric  temperature  of  45°  during  severe 
weather  in  winter.  A  convenient  and  efficient  way 
to  distribute  the  six  pipes  would  be  to  have  two 
flows  (one  above  the  other)  fixed  parallel  with, 
and  close  up  to,  the  side  wall  on  either  side  of 
the  house,  fixing  the  return  pipes  on  each  side 
of  the  central  pathway  (assuming  the  house  to  be 
a  span-roofed  structure).  If  the  boiler  is  set  close 
up  to  the  house,  about  300  feet  run  of  4-inch  hot- 
water  piping  will  be  required,  including  the 
lengths  necessary  for  connecting  the  flow-pipes 
with  returns  at  both  ends  of  the  house.  If  there  is 
no  other  house  to  heat  besides  the  one  indicated  a 
No.  1  Chatsworth  boiler,  24  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  and  11  inches  deep  (inside  arch) 
wonld  be  required.  The  actual  heating  power 
of  this  apparatus  is  375  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 

Kohl  Rabi  :  Inquirer.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone 
in  the   Stratford    Market  who   would   purchase 


some   tons  of  these  roots.      Advertise  the  fact 
that  they  are  for  sale. 

Legal  Articles  :  Eucharis.  The  articles  to  which 
you  refer  were  contributed  by  a  well-known 
solicitor  who,  though  having  the  same  name, 
is  m  no  wise  connected  with  the  firm  of  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  so  that  your  comments  are 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  :  IF.  B.  A  new  bed  may 
be  planted  any  time  before  growth  is  likely  to 
commence  in  spring,  but  you  should  carry  out 
the  work  when  the  soil  is  not  soddened  by  rain 
or  hardened  by  frost. 

Mushroom  mycelium:  Inquisitive.  We  know 
"n  j  g  °f  the  adve«isement  to  wl]ich 
allude.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  if  the 
myce hum  is  that  of  Agaricus  campestris,  and  the 
mycelium  is  alive  and  in  good  condition,  it 
would  be  better  for  use  than  ordinary  spawn, 
which  is  mixed  with  manure.  There  would  be 
less  likelihood  of  having  trouble  from  the 
presence  of  other  species  of  fungus  in  the  bed, 
although  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
manure  and  soil  forming  the  bed  itself  may  not 
be  free  from  fungus  pests. 

Names  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.— We  are  anxious  to 
oblige  correspondents  as  far  as  we  consistently  can, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
duty  to  our  subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or 
fruits.  Such  work  entails  considerable  outlay 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are  • 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
Arthur  Price.  Apple  Northern  Greening  ;  Tyler's 
Kernel— yes.— BrockWmrst.  1,  Margil ;  2,  Pile 
Russet.—/.  E.  Thorn.  We  cannot  name  such 
undeveloped  fruits  with  accuracy. — H.  IF.  1, 
Franklin  Golden  Pippin  ;  2,  Court  Pendu  Plat  ; 
3,  Lady  Lennox.— IF.  S.  1,  Frogmore  Pro- 
lific; 2,  Deux  Ans;  3,  Minchull  Crab;  4, 
Hormead's  Pearmain  ;  5,  Flemish  Bon  Chretien ; 
6,  Easter  Beurre.— Daniels  Bros.  1,  Norfolk 
Beefin;  2,  Pile  Russet;  3  and  4,  Frogmore 
Golden  Pippin  ;  5,  Reinette  du  Canada.—  A.  C, 
Nouveau  Poiteau. 

Names  of  Plants  :  L.  G.  T.,  Kcnlcy.  One  of  the 
many  forms  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.— P.  I. 
The  white  form  of  Ionopsis  paniculata. — A.  R. 
1,  Catasetum  barbatum  ;  2,  Stelis  ophioglos- 
soides  ;  3,  Masdevallia  muscosa ;  4,  M.  Simula; 
5,  Pleurothallis  rubens  ;  6,  Oncidium  pubes.— 
H.  H.  Vriesia  brachystachys,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
6014,  and  Adiantum  Capillus  veneris  — Salop. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  commonly  known  as  the  Straw- 
berry Tree. — O.B.  Heterocentrtim  mexicanum; 
Apple  (next  week).—  C.  E.  A.  Iris  fcetidissima. 
■ — Pomona. — Alocasia  Lowii. 

Tomatos  :  A.  N.  The  swellings  on  the  roots  are 
caused  by  eelworms.  Plants  so  infested  cannot 
be  cured,  and  should  be  burned.  Mix  some  gas 
lime  with  the  soil  and  let  it  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  for  three  months  before  making  use  of  it 
again. 

Tulipa  Greigi  :  Clansman.  This  species  was  first 
introduced  by  Dr.  Regel,  St.  Petersburg,  by 
whom  it  was  named  in  compliment  to  General 
Greig,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Horticultural  Union.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  species  was  discovered  almost  simulta- 
neously in  Turkestan  by  two  collectors,  Sewerzovo 
and  Fedschenko.  The  species  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1872  or  1873,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6177.  The  bulbs 
were  selling  at  5s.  each  in  1876,  so  that  it  was  by 
no  means  plentiful  at  that  time.  Subsequently 
Max  Leichtlin  obtained  stock  of  it,  and  in  all 
probability  did  more  for  its  general  distribution 
than  the  original  introducer. 

Violets  Diseased  :  J.  P.  R.  The  plants  are  badly 
affected  with  the  disease  described  on  p.  400  last 
week  in  answer  to  L.  (F. 

Communications  Received.— Boiler — J.  H.  B  -  R  C  — 
H.  T.  C.-W.  P.-O.  B.-H.  W.-G.  R.-Zoe-Beaulieu 
—J.  I.  &  Son-G.  W.— H.  F.  Mac-L.  W.-G.  A.  Er.l.lig 
C.  J. -J.  A.— M.  J.  W.-C.  P.— L.  B.  S.— J.  I.  W- 
J.    D.    G.— R.    P.   B.— A.    D.-H.    M.— National    Fruit 

Growers'    Federation— E.    M.   H.-J.    R.    J.— W.    H. 

W.  W.  P.-H.  W.—  E.  Molyneux. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


[Sei:  Supplementary   Illustration.! 
HE   new  buildings   which  arc   shown   in 

our  supplementary  illustration  form  an 


T 

1  extension  of  the  Flower  Market,  and 
have  been  carried  out  for  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  K.G.,  and  his  trustees. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1905,  when  a 
large  area  was  cleared  at  the  corner  of 
Russell  Street  and  Wellington  Street,  and  in 
the  spring-  of  1906  the  ground  floor  portion  of 
the  building  was  incorporated  with  the 
Flower  Market. 

About  92  stands  have  been  added  to  the 
Flower  Market  accommodation,  and  the 
gangways  have  been  greatly  improved,  tin 
extension  having  permitted  of  direct  com- 
munication being  made  north  and  south 
through  the  market  between  Tavistock  Street 
and  Russell  Street,  and  east  and  west  be- 
tween Wellington  Street  and  the  Market 
Square. 

The  height  of  the  new  portion  from  floor 
to  ceiling  is  nearly  30  feet,  and  the  addition 
is  light  and  spacious. 

The  basement,  including  a  considerable 
,.ii,i  below  the  public  footpaths,  is  approached 
from  Wellington  and  Russell  Streets  by 
means  bf  the  usual  market  step  ladders, 
shoots  being  provided  to  facilitate  the  hand- 


ling of  consignments  of  Apples,  Oranges, 
&c.|  awaiting  sale.  Glass  pent  roofs  are  pro- 
vided on  both  frontages  to  afford  protection 
from  the  weather. 

At  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  separate 
from  the  above-mentioned  basements,  are 
coal  cellars,  &c,  for  the  use  of  the  offices 
above. 

These  offices  are  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  floors,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  he 
largely  occupied  by  firms  1  ngaged  in  business 
either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  market.  They  an-  exceptionally  well 
lighted  and  spacious,  and  are  approkched 
from  the  corner  entrano  b)  inefans  of  a  hand- 
some staircase,  with  an  electric  passengei 
lilt. 

In  addition  to  the  main  staircase,  an  iron 
I'M  ape  'lain  asi  is  provided  at  the  back,  avail- 
able for  use  bv  the  housekeeper  and  lie  occu- 
pants of  each  ol1ic<'  fiVor  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  system  of  lighting  adopted  in  the 
market  is  an  extension  ol  the  high-pressun 
gas  system  recently  installed  in  the  older,  por- 
tion  of  the  Fh.wer  Market:  the  basements 
and  office  staircase  and  corridors  are  provided 
with  electric  light,  which  1-  als  1  available  for 
the  offices. 

Externally  the  building  is  carried  out  in 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  similar  to  other 
and  recent  buildings  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
which  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the 
red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  of  which  the  pre- 
vious addition  to  the  Flower  Market  was  built 
jo  years  ago. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  express  ex- 
ternally the  various  uses  t«>  which  the  build- 
ing  is  being  put,   namely,   the  market  on  the 

ground    floor,   with    iis    large    semi-h<  :-i 

windows,  similar  in  idea  to  the  large  arched 
windows  on  the  ground  floor  "I  the  older 
portion  of  the  market;  the  existence  of  the 
angle  staircase  leading  to  the  offic<  s  above  is 

also  emphasised    in    the    elevation,    the   angle 

being  carried  up,  as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, in  the  form  ol  a  tower  containing  the 
electric  light  machinery,  easilj  aco  ssiblc 
from  the  top  floor. 

As  part  of  the  scheme,  the  footpaths  in 
Tavistock  Street  and  Russell  Street  have  been 
widened  by  throwing  into  the  public  way  a 
considerable  extent  of  space  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  private  paving,  railed  area,  etc. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Lander. 
Bedells,  and  Crompton,  of  Xo.  0,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  who  recently  erected  the 
New  Foreign  Flower  Market,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Langdale,  Hallett,  and 
Co.,  of  No.  70,  Kepp  1  Street,  Chelsea,  SAY. 

Covent  Garden  at  Christmastide. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
most  people  are  asleep,  Covent  Garden 
Market  is  most  active.  And  before  most 
City  men  arrive  at  their  offices  the  large  hall, 
or  "  New  Flower  Market,"  is  closed,  im- 
mense quantities  of  plants  and  cut  flowers 
having  been  disposed  of  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  Grand  Row,  as  it  is 
called,  is  open  during  all  the  day,  but  the 
chief  wholesale  Flower  Market  clos<  s  at 
9  a.m. 

In  almost  all  businesses  there  is  an  in- 
creased trade  just  before  Christmas,  but  in 
none  is  there  a  more  decided  increase  than  in 
that  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  Holly, 
Mistletoe,  and  evergreens  of  various  sorts 
arrive  in  immense  quantities.  Many  of  those 
who  send  large  wagon-loads  by  road  sell  the 
whole  consignment  to  one  buyer,  who  re-sells 


the  same  in  smaller  quantities.  The  consign- 
ments which  arrive  by  rail  arc  sold  by  com- 
mission agents.  Christmas  Trees  in  all  sizes, 
from  those  about  18  inches  high  to  large  trees 
12  to  15  feet  high,  are  sold  in  very  large 
quantities.  It  is  hardly  pleasant  for  the 
casual  visitor  to  be  about  when  the  trade  is  in 
full  swing,  for  he  is  quite  likely  to  get  his  hat 
knocked  off  or  his  face  brushed  in  an  un- 
pleasant manner  by  people  carrying  armfuls 
of  evergreens.  It  is  not  only  for  the  London 
11!-  that  there  is  such  a  large  increase,  but 
vans  from  all  the  railway  depots  collect  for 
the  provinces.  In  some  instances  produce  is 
actually  carried  back  close  to  where  it  was 
-row  11.  All  the  commission  men  have  a  very 
busy  time.  Last  week,  on  a  cold,  frosty  morn- 
ing, we  noticed  plants  being  packed  for  rail  ; 
in  mosl  instances  they  were  protected,  but 
some  were  observed  on  Charing  Cross  Sta- 
tion with  scarcely  any  covering,  and  one  could 
only  wonder  in  what  slate  they  would  reach 
their  destination. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  one  part  of  the'  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  market.  From  all 
the  suburbs  vans  arrivi  early,  and  many  are 
loaded  up,  and  start  aw  iv  again  quite  early. 
On  an  ordinary  market  morning  the  busies 
lime  is  from  o  to  7  a.m.  At  this  time  ol"  year 
the  market  opens  at  five  o'clock,  and  those 
who  would  like  to  sec  what  Covent  Garden 
Flower  Market  is  like  should  get  there  at  that 
Lime.  During  May  and  June  it  opens  al 
4  a.m.,  and  from  March  until  the  end' of  July 
it  is  open  for  the  sale  of  plants  every  morn- 
ing, but  not  at  such  an  early  hour  on  bye- 
mornings.  1'uesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days an-  ordinary  market  days,  and  tin-  others 
an  termed  bye-days.  During  the  winter  cut 
flowers  only  are  sold  on  bye-days,  and  a  por- 
1  of  tin-  market  only  is  opened,  so  that 
those  who  have  stands  irr  the  closed  part  have 
to  octup}  other  stands,  Since  the  newesl 
addition  has  been  made  there  are  altogether 
404  stands,  and  these  .ire  Id  at  an  annual 
rental  of  from  £ao  to  a"  13  each,  but  extra 
tolls  are  charged  for  bye-days,  porterage,  &c. 
Although  let  at  an  annual  rental,  the  au- 
thorities have  the  privilege  of  sub-letting  am, 
stands  that  are  not  actually  occupied  after  a 
certain  hour.  There  are  many  growers  who 
have  no  regular  stands.  Some  may  come  in 
at  one  time,  and  others  at  another  season  of 
the  year'.  It  is  in  the  spring  that  there  is  the 
largest  influx  of  what  are  termed  "  casuals." 
Since  the  last  addition  to  the  Flower  Market 
s.veralol  these,  though  they  only  occupy  the 
•lands  for  a  fi  w  weeks,  have  taken  them  per- 
manently. It  is  just  now  that  the  additional 
accommodation  is  most  appreciated,  for  many 
who  had  to  stand  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  are  now  able  to  get  under  cover. 
Many  who  come  in  now  occupy  the  stands 
which  in  spring  are  filled  with  bedding- 
plants.  In  autumn  there  are  many  to  bring 
cut  flowers  from  the  open  ground,  and  at  th 
present  time  there  are  those  who  grow  hardy 
shrubs,  climbers,  &c.  A  good  many  stands 
are  also  filled  with  imported  Palms,  Dra- 
caenas, Aspidistras,  &c.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
procure  just  what  is  wanted  sometimes,  yet 
Covent  Garden  is  the  centre,  where  everyone 
looks  for  the  best  of  everything  that  can  be 
had  in  cut  flowers,  or  plants  for  decoration, 
and  for  many  choice  plants  it  is  the  best  mart. 
Though  they  are  not  always  on  sale,  the-  1 
be  procured  through  the  grower's  salesman, 
or  the  commission  men,  who  have  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  where  to  get  almost  every- 
thing known  in  horticulture. 
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Most  plant  growers  have  their  own  sales- 
men, while  large  quantities  of  cut  blooms  are 
sent  to  be  sold  on  commission.  Then  there 
are  the  men  who  buy  plants,  &c,  for  sending 
away ;  this  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
trade.  Almost  anything  grown  can  be  pro- 
cured through  this  agency,  and  often  at  lower 
prices  than  by  buying  direct  from  the 
growers. 

History  of  the  Market. 
It  appears  that  this  important  market 
originally  started,  like  many  large  businesses, 
on  very  humble  lines.  The  ground  which 
is  now  covered  with  large  buildings  was 
originally  the  garden  of  a  convent,  hence  the 
name  "  Covent  Garden,"  and  the  produce 
was  sold  in  the  streets  adjoining.  After 
the  disestablishment  of  the  convent,  huts 
were  built  where  garden  produce  was 
sold,  and  gradually  gnowing  in  import- 
ance, in  1835  some  definite  improvements 
were  made,  but  it  was  not  until  1S72  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  "  New  Flower  Market  " 
(as  it  is  still  called)  was  opened.  Until  that 
time  flowers  and  plants  were  sold  under  con- 
siderable difficulties;  yet  the  salesmen  had 
advantages  even  then,  for  supplies  were 
short,  and  instead  of  having  to  wait,  they 
were  often  met  on  the  road,  and  most  of 
their  produce  bought  before  reaching  the 
marki  t. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  market  hall 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  further  in- 
crease the  accommodation.  The  Jubilee 
Market,  which  was  opened  on  a  space  west 
of  the  new  market,  was  one  step;  this  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  house  property  in 
Tavistock  Street,  which  provided  a  large 
open  space.  A  portion  of  this  was  afterwards 
covered  in  by  building  the  foreign  flower 
market.  This  large  hall  stands  above  the 
ordinary  market  space,  heiner  built  on  pillars, 
on  what  is  still  known  as  the  "  Jubilee  Mar- 
ket," and  although  a  useful  adjunct,  it  was 
found  insufficient  for  the  increasing  trade, 
and  the  addition,  shown  in  our  illustration, 
opened  early  in  the  spring,  which  takes  the 
corner  of  Wellington  Street  and  Russell 
Street,  is  the  last,  and  a  most  useful  addi- 
tion. 

Seeing  that  Covent  Garden  Market  first 
originated  from  a  few  women  selling  the 
produce  of  the  garden  in  the  streets,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  it  hos  developed.  It 
is  now  the  largest  market  in  the  world  for 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and,  taking  the 
management,  it  is  surprising  how  well  all 
the  details  are  looked  after.  Mr.  Asbee,  the 
superintendent,  is  about  early  in  the  morn- 
ings, and,  though  he  has  an  efficient  staff,  he 
has  much  to  attend  to  himself,  and  has  car- 
ried out  these  duties  for  over  25  years.  He 
is  respected  by  buyers,  sellers,  and  all  who 
come  under  his  immediate  control.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  the  market  origi- 
nated by  the  nuns  selling  the  produce  of  their 
garden,  and  women  have  ever  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  market.  Women  porteresses 
do  nearly  all  the  carrying  out,  and  they  are 
registered  and  wear  a  numbered  badge. 
Their  legal  charge  is  2d.  for  every  parcel  car- 
ried out  to  the  vans,  which  stand  in  the  ad- 
jacent streets.  It  would  surprise  many  to  see 
how  easily  many  of  these  women  take  boxes 
of  plants  wejghijig  upwards  of  a  hundred- 
lit  on  their  In  ads  and  carry  them  long 
distances.  There  are  many  male  porters  em- 
ploy, d,  but  their  duties  are  to  help  unload  all 
produce  as  it  arrives,  and  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  gangways  clear,  &c  Altogether, 
quite  a  large   staff  of  men   and  women  get 


their  living  in  one  way  or  another.  All  are 
under  supervision,  and  if  there  are  any  com- 
plaints they  are  suspended.  The  other  morn- 
ing Mr.  Asbee  asked  one  of  the  women  to 
show  her  badge,  and  she  apologised  for  net 
having  the  regulation  apron  on  on  account  >>i 
it  being  a  wet,  dirty  morning,  but  was  able  to 
show  her  badge,  and  allowed  to  pass  on. 

Outside  Business. 

Since  the  market  has  grown  to  such  large 
proportions,  several  of  the  commission  sales- 
men have  large  stores  which  are  open  pretty 
well  all  through  the  day,  and  some  growers 
also  lv  ~  depots  which  are  open  until  after 
mid-da j- .  :s  generally  considered     o  be 

rather  trying  wurk  to  attend  the  market,  and 


a  retail  flower  store  in  the  grand  row.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  market  for 
about  fifty-four  years,  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  were  also  in  the  busi- 
ness, dating  back  for  over  a  century.  Mr. 
Garcia  has  a  knowledge  of  the  time  when 
most  of  the  business  was  done  in  smali 
wooden  huts,  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  progress  of  the 
largest  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  market  in 
the  world  can  be  obtained  from  this  gentle- 
man. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  whole- 
sale market,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  may  be  met  there,  especially  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  other  festive  seasons.  On  Sat- 
urday  morning,    December   22,    the   market 


(From  a  photograph.) 

Fig.  155. — odontoglossum  crispum  "jean  linden":  flowkk  white,  with 

reddish-brown   coloured  blotches. 

(For  text  see  page  419.) 


there  are  some  who  do  not  last  long,  yet  we 
meet  others  who  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants for  over  thirty  years.  Mr.  Wermig, 
whose  chief  feature  is  hardy  foliage  and 
flowers  grown  in  the  open,  states  that  he  has 
not  missed  being  at  his  stands  any  morning 
that  the  market  has  been  open  for  over  thirty 
years.  Mr.  T.  W.  Childs  is  another  who  has 
been  attending  for  over  thirty  years.  And 
Mr.  S.  Hills,  who  is  considerably  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  still  sells  his  own  produce. 
There  are  not  many  who  attend  the  market 
who  ck>  not  know  Mrs.  North.  Her  "stand" 
is  outside  the  makct  hall,  and  she  supplies 
hardy  foliage,  moss,  &c. 

One   of   the    most    interesting    personages 
amongst  buyers  is  Mr.   P.   Garcia,   who  has 


will  be  invaded  by  nurses,  ladies  connected 
with  churches  of  'all  denominations,  clergy- 
men, and  many  housewives  and  others 
anxious  to  get  as  many  flowers  as  possible  for 
.a  small  outlay.  At  one  time  salesmen  would 
not  sell  to  any  except  to  members  of  the  trade 
unless  high  prices  were  paid,  but  since  the 
supplies  have  been  so  plentiful  there  are  but 
few  who  are  not  willing  to  take  money  from 
anyone  who  comes  along. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


Clematis  Lady  Northcliffe.— One  of  the  Jackrrtr^ii 
type;  flowers  purple.— Garden,  December  8. 

Clematis  Montana  rubens.- Lejardin,  December  5. 

Crinum  Laurentii,  Durand  and  De  Wildeman. — Tribune 
llorticole,  December  1.  A  new  species  from  the  Congo, 
Flowers  pure  white. 
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ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  FROM  BRUSSELS. 
At  figs.  155  and  156  are  illustrated  two  richly- 
spotted  varieties  of  Odontoglossura  crispum 
shown  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  December  11 
by  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels.  O.  "Jean  Lin- 
den" is  said  to  be  from  a  cross  between  O. 
crispum  Lindtnii  and  O.  c.  primatus,  whilst  O. 
"Madame  Linden"  was  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  O.  crispum  "Queen  Emma"  and  O.  c. 
Prince  Albert.  The  larger  flower  is  "Jean  Lin- 
den," and  it  has  more  white  in  it.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  and  they  represent  the  flowers  at  about 
their  natural  size. 

CYMBIDIUMS  FROM  GLASNEVIN. 
From  the  Royal  Botanic  Cardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  the  Curator  sends  spikes  of  several 
handsome  Cyinbidiums,  calling  attention  to  the 
great  variation  in  C.  gigantc-um,  three  varieties 
Of  which  are  sent.     The  No.  2  is  a  remarkably 


(gr.  Mr  A.  Dye),  where  its  clear  yellow-coloured 
variety  has  also  recently  bloomed.  The  plant 
has  a  stout  ascending  inflorescence  bearing 
eleven  showy  flowers  with  powerful  aromatic 
odour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  glowing 
red  and  the  broadly-expanded  labellum  bright 
claret  purple.  The  plant  has  the  same  singular 
provision  for  ejecting  the  pollinia  as  the  Cat.i- 
setums,  and  on  the  cirrhus  being  touched  they 
invariably  spring  out  in  the  same  direction. 
It  seems  near  to  Mormodes  igneum,  which  is 
very  variable  in  colour. 

DOUBLE  FLOWER  OF  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM. 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  send 
us  a  spike  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  more  or  less 
double.  The  three  sepals  and  the  three  petals  are 
normal  or  nearly  so,  but  the  column  is  broken  up 
into  its  constituent  parts,  some  generally  retaining 
their  usual  conformation  whilst  the  others  aie 
petaloid.  We  published  an  illustration  of  a  simi- 
lar deviation  in  our  volume  for  1872,  p.  538. 


(From  a  pliotograph.) 
Fir,.    156. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM    "MADAME    LINDEN  ":     FLOWERS   WHITE, 


WITH    CL\RET-COLOVRF.D    BLOTCHES, 


beautiful  variety,  the  marking  on  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  bright  purplish-red,  and  the  blotch- 
ing on  the  lip  of  a  similar  colour,  the  upper  side 
>i  the  column  being  of  dark  claret  colour.  A 
fine  form  of  C.  Tracyanum  has  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers ;  and  an  inflorescence  of  C. 
elegans  has  a  dense  head  of  primrose-coloured 
flowers  with  an  orange-coloured  blotch  on  the 
lip,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  form. 
This  species,  although  originally  named  Cym- 
bidium  elegans  by  Lindley,  was  the  subject  of 
the  new  generic  title  Cyperorchis,  Blume,  the 
narrower  connivent  segments  and  some  other 
minor  characters  being  considered  distinguish- 
ing features.  To  Cyperorchis  elegans  were 
added  C.  Mastersii  and  C.  cochleare.  The  hy- 
bridist, however,  crossed  the  two  sections,  and 
in  Cymbidium  Lowio-Mastersii  and  C.  Balli- 
anum  (eburneum  X  Mastersii!  they  merge.  The 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  therefore  include  all  the  Cyperorchis  and 
their  hybrids   under   Cymbidium. 

MORMODES    BADIUM. 
This   fine   species,   which   was   originally   de- 
scribed   from    the    Hon.     Walter     Rothschild's 
specimen,  is  again  in  flower  at  Tring  Park,  Tring 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  TWO- 
FLOWERED  STATE. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Uphill  sends  us  a  flower  stalk  of 
C.  insigne  with  two  flowers.  This  condition  is 
not  very  unusual,  but  is  always  interesting,  especi- 
ally when  the  flowers  are,  as  in  this  case,  of  good 
form  and  size. 


BANANAS    v.    ORANGES. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  exhibitions  of 
Colonial  fruits  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
diffusion  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  these 
fruits  amongst  English  consumers,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  their  consumption.  This  is 
markedly  the  case  with  the  ever  favourite 
Orange  and  the  now  popular  Banana,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  has  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so 
much  so  that  with  the  extension  of  cultivation 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  overtaking  the 
Orange  ;  and  this  for  several  reasons,  notably 
that  the  Banana  is  obtainable  for  a  great  part 
of  the  whole  year,  and  even  in  its  dearest 
season  is  a  cheap  fruit,  and  further  that  its 
nutritive  value  seems  to  have  become  already 
appreciated  by  all  cias=e=. 


That  the  juicy,  refreshing  Orange  will  1 
be  supplanted  by  the  Banana  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected or  even  hoped  for,  but  that  the  two  will 
run  side  by  side  is  very  clearly  evidenced  by  1 
careful  watching  of  the  fruit  trade  and  a  com- 
parison of  imports.  The  omission  of  the  golden- 
skinned  Orange  from  the  Christmas  dessert 
fruits  would  be  the  removal  of  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional symbols  which  makes  Christmas  what  it 
is  to  so  many  old-fashioned  people,  and  a  joy 
to  the  younger  ones.  Besides,  the  fruit  supply, 
whether  British,  Colonial,  or  foreign,  i 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  diminish.  It  is  now 
fully  acknowledged  that  the  general  consumj  - 
tion  of  fruit  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged,  and 
one  that  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  ;i 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by-  a  note  in  the  Agri- 
cultural News  of  Barbados,  which  the  West 
Indian  mail  brings  us  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
Referring  there  to  the  annual  report  of  the- 
Collector-General  in  Jamaica,  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31  last,  on  the  Banana  industry,  the 
writer  says :  "  The  consumption  of  fruit 
throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time  has 
enormously  increased.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due 
to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  schools  of 
dietetics,  and  in  the  list  of  fruits  most  in  de- 
mand it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Banana  takes 
the  most  prominent  place."  It  is  further  stated 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  outturn  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company  of  Jamaii  1 
amounted  to  30,000,000  bunches,  against 
21,000,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
markets  to  which  Bananas  were  sent  were  the 
I  nited  States  of  America,  8,192,970  bunches  in 
1904-5,  which  had  increased  in  1905-6  to 
13,703,363  bunches;  and  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1904-5,  694,952  bunches,  and  in  1905-6, 
1,217,901  bunches.  With  smaller  quantities  to 
Canada  and  other  countries  not  enumerated, 
the  totals  were  made  up  to  8,903,739  bunches  in 
1904-5,  and  14,981,135  bunches  in  1905-f  In 
the  same  journal  the  following  notes  occur  on 
the  Jamaica  Orange  industry  :  "  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  Jamaica  Orange  is  the.finest 
in  the  world.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Jamaica  is  capable  of 
supplying  Oranges  that  need  fear  no  competi- 
tion. There  is,  however,  a  'but'  that,  bars  the 
entrance  into  the  privilege  that  should  belong  to 
the  island,  and  this  barrier  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  people  interested  in  the  industry." 
Attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  practice  of  im- 
mature picking  and  bad  packing,  and  the  writer 
concludes  with  the  following  remarks  :  "  There 
is  a  great  possibility  in  the  industry  ;  it  is  En 
asset  of  great  value  to  the  people,  but  is  subject 
to  keen  competition,  and  can  only  come  to  a 
full  development  by  being  most  jealously  safe- 
guarded, and  by  the  adoption  of  the  met 
intelligent  methods  of  marketing."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  connection  with  the  com- 
petition between  Bananas  and  Oranges  that  the 
exportation  of  Jamaica  Oranges  during  the  same, 
period  as  that  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Bananas  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantities  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  sent  to  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  thus  the  number  of  Oranges 
exported  to  the  mother  country  amounted  in 
1904-5  to  18,683,600,  and  in  1905-6  to  21,640,730  ; 
while  the  number  to  the  United  States  shows  a 
falling  off  from  47,441,518  in  1904-5  to  44,801,671 
in  1905-6,  the  total  number  of  Oranges  exported 
to  all  countries  in  1905-6  being  74,503,351, 
against  73,053,108  in  the  previous  year. 

Adverting  more  particularly  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Banana 
supply  to  this  country,  the  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  when  the  public  verdict  has  de- 
cided that  the  Banana  has  "  come  to  stay," 
and  that  in  future  its  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties,  namely, 
those  possessing  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
flavour.  In  this  the  Canary  Islands  fruit  has 
hitherto  had  the  foremost  position,  the  Costa 
Rica  and  Jamaica  fruit  being  less  mellow  and 
without  the  distinct  flavour  of  the  former.  The 
individual  fruits  of  the  Canary  Islands  variety 
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are  also  smaller  and  have  much  thinner  skins. 
It  is  this  variety,  namely,  the  produce  of  Musa 
Cavendishii,  that  has  been  cultivated  so  success- 
fully during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Bar- 
bados, and  to  which  especial  attention  has  been 
drawn  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  -manner  of  shipping  this  fruit  is  different 
from  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  that  from 
Jamaica,  which  arrives  in  "naked''  or  un- 
packed bunches,  while  that  from  Barbados 
is  always  packed  in  open  hexagonal  crates, 
that  are -now  beginning  to  be  so  familiar 
at  the  principal  centres  of  the  fruit  trade. 
In  these  crates  the  fruit  bunch  is  first 
wrapped  in  soft  paper  and  cotton  wool,  and  the 
crate  fitted  up  with  Banana  "trash,"  namely, 
the  dried  leaves,  which  prevents  the  bunch  from 
shifting,  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a  springy 
bed  for  it  to  lie  in.  An  interesting  fact  worth 
recording,  as  it  now  no  longer  exists,  is  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  trade  all  the  Bar- 
bados Bananas  brought  to  this  country  were 
brought  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany's boats,  and  were  landed  at  Plymouth,  be- 
ing lifted  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which 
anchored  at  the  breakwater,  in  large  waterproof 
sheets  by  cranes  and  lowered  into  lighters  sent 
out  to  meet  the  mail  boat.  In  this  way  a  cargo, 
often  of  some  2,000  crates,  would  be  dischargei 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  it  was  a  busy 
scene  that  ceased  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
steamers  ceased  calling  at  Plymouth,  and  now 
discharge  their  cargo  on  the  quay  in  a  more 
matter-of-fact  way  at  Southampton.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  cutivation  of  this  form  of  Banana 
in  Barbados  is  a  thing  hoped  for  and  antici- 
pated, and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  its 
cultivation  also  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  which,  if  success- 
ful, will  bring  one  of  the  products  of  our  own 
colonies  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  returns  of  which,  according 
to  the  official  "  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom"  fcr  1905, 
showed  that  from  those  islands  alone  as  many 
as  2,451,966  bunches  of  the  value  of  £1,022,259 
were  landed  on  our  shores.  John  R.  Jackun, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon.    Dec.  12,  1906. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Pictorial  Practical  Potato-Growing.     By 

W.    P.    Wright    &     E.    J.    Castle.     (Messrs". 

Cassell  &  Co.) 
The  authors  start  with  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  Potato.  Oddly  enough  they  make  no  mention 
of  the  exceeding  importance  to  European  Potatos — 
of  the  introduction  during  the  seyenties  of  many 
new,  remarkably  productive,  and  sturdy  varieties 
from  the  United  States.  Not  only  were  these  in 
time  found  in  every  garden  in  the  kingdom — some 
such  as  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Earlv 
Pnritan  and  White  Elephant  being  still  in  wide 
cultiwition — but  these  Americans  were  afterwards 
intercrossed  with  British  varieties,  and  the  fine 
ones  of  to-day  are  primarily  the  result  of  that 
Anglo-American  breeding,  a  fact  some  have  for- 
gotten and  others  never  learned.  Evidently  the 
real  history  of  the  Potato  in  Europe  has  yet  to  be 
written.  The  question  of  "  Potato  Deterioration  " 
forms  the  subject  of  a  chapter,  whilst  the  authors 
seek  to  show  that  deterioration  is  with  the  Potato 
an  inevitable  product  of  the  tuber  method  of  pro- 
pagation. Not  enough  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  in  myriads  of  cases  stocks  of  seed,  cuttings, 
or  other  raised  -plants  die  out,  not  because  they 
deteriorate  but  solely  because  they  are  elbowed 
out  by  new  and  better  varieties.  The  fact  that 
the  Ash'caf  Kidney  remains  as  good  as  ever  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  entry  of  earlv 
Potatos  lias  yet  displaced  it  in  gardeners'  esteem. 
When  dealing  with  the  very  important  question  of 
"Change  of  Seed"  we  are  on  common  ground. 
A  change,  especially  from  strong  land  to  light 
land,  was  apart  of  a  grower's  practice  50  years 
ago.  Now  that  we  have  had  wider  experience  of 
the  exceedingly  good  results  following  from   the 


planting  of  Scolch  raised  tubers  in  the  better  soils 
of  the  north,  the  subject  has  been  doubly 
emphasised,  and  even  Ireland  too  is  showing  us 
that  in  more  humid  climates  Potatos  obtain  a 
remarkable  reproductive  power  such  as  cannot 
be  found  in  the  over-ripening  soils  of  the  south  of 
England. 

It  is  still  amusing  to  read  that  expert  opinion  is, 
however,  in  favour  of  acclimatising  Scotch  "  seed  " 
somewhat  by  giving  it  one  year's  growth  in  Lin- 
colnshire, especially  when  intended  for  the  southern 
counties,  as  the  change  from  north  to  extreme 
south  is  too  drastic,  whilst  ihe  expert  opinion 
referred    to    may    be    that    of    the    Lincolnshire 


the  winter  in  a  small  box  and  in  a  dry  place  they 
will  dry  and  shrivel  up,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
seeds  and  skin  to  rub  up  and  sow.  Over  myriads 
of  breadths  of  Potatos  in  bloom  at  one  time, 
scarcely  a  single  berry  is,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  be 
iound.  The  inference  is  ob\ious,  either  that  the 
pollen  is  not  carried  by  the  wind  or  insects,  or  that 
very  little  is  formed  to  carry. 

Propagation  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  cut  and 
whole  sets,  with  numerous  illustrations,  furnish 
some  of  the  most  interesting  reading  in  the  book, 
although  these  methods  have  been  placed  in  detail 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  Then  follow 
instructions  with  many,  and  some  rather  odd,  illus- 


(Photo  by  If.  F.  Macmrllaii.) 

Fig.  157. — "tapping"  para  rubber  by  the  herring-bone  method. 
(For  text  see  page  421.) 


growers.  Southern  growers,  who  have  been  im- 
porting seed  tubers  direct  from  Scotland  to  the 
south,  will  indeed  smile.  The  suggestion  is  as 
amusing  as  it  is  inexact.  ' 

The  particulars  given  under  the  heading  of 
"Cross  Fertilisation"  are  very  detailed,  and 
many  raisers  will  doubtless  read  and  marvel.  We 
are  told  that  seed  Apples  (berries)  must  be  put  away 
to  decay,  then  have  the  seeds  washed  out  from 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve  to  separate  them  from 
the  pulp.    K  seed  Apples  (berries)  be  put  away  for 


trations  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  means 
of  the  plough,  spade,  and  fork.  Much  of  the  in- 
struction seems  very  elementary  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  growers,  large  and  small, 
have  been  doing  all  that  is  advised  for  many  years. 
Sprouting  sets,  planting,  earthing,  lifting,  and 
storing,  all  relating  to  very  practical  subjects,  are 
well  described,  and  even  the  best  methods  of 
marketing  tubers  are  not  overlooked.  Thevai 
insect  pests  which  affect  Potatos,  happily  hot 
serious  enemies,  and   the   far   more   troublesome 
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fungoid  diseases  and  remedies  have  full  consider- 
ation. Even  the  preparation  of  tubers  for  exhibi- 
tion is  not  overlooked,  neither  is  the  culinary 
aspect  of  the  Potato  omitted.  Neat  as  is  the  text 
the  illustrations  seem  hardly  to  do  justice  to  the 
book.  It  is,  however,  cheap,  and  if  read  by  those 
who  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  Potato 
they  may  find  interest  in  it,  even  if  no  additional 
knowledge  be  gained. 

The  Scots  Gardner.     By  John  Reid.    Edited 
by   Alfred   H.    Hyatt,  with   appreciation  by 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery.     (T.  N.  Foulis,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1907.     Price  2s.  6d.) 
This   is    a    daintily-got-up    little   volume,    the 
pages  of  which  purport  to  "  stand  as  originally 
written,"  a  few  "  grammatical  errors  "  only  being 
remedied.     It  is  published  as  a  transcript  of  the 
1683   edition,   and,    to   a   large  extent,    it   bears 
out   that    character,    but   there   are    unfortunate 
and,  as  we  think,  gratuitous  interpolations  from 
a  later  edition  which  sometimes,  as  on  page  8, 
give  a  distorted  view  of  Reid's  meaning.     This 
is    largely    or,    perhaps,    altogether    due    to   the 
"  Eminent    Hand "    who    improved    the    second 
edition,    mistakine   the    meaning   of   the    words 


COLONIAL    NOTES. 

CERBERA  JAMESONII. 

In*  inference  to  the  communication  which  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  on  October  27th,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  quiie  erroneous  to  state  that  Ger- 
bera  Jamesonii  occurs  only  in  the  Kaap  Valley. 
It  is  common  a{  various  points  all  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Drakensberg  Range,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  I  have 
found  it  in  great  quantity  on  the  Government 
Tobacco  Estate  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district, 
about  150  miles  north  of  Barberton,  and  have 
heard  of  its  occurrence  in  plenty  in  the  Middel- 
burg  district. 

I  have  L-een  plants  bearing  flowers  of  the 
various  colours  referred  to  by  Mr.  Graham- 
Lawrance,  which  are  not  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence, though  not  common  There  is  also  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  tints  of  red  displayed 
by  different  plants. 

The  "  Barberton  Daisy,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Transvaal,  grows  luxuriantly  in  Pretoria  gar- 
dens (altitude  4,500  feet),  withstanding  several 
degrees  of  frost  and  forming  handsome  clumps 
of  dark-green   foliage. 


(Photo  by  H.  F.  MacmiUan.) 

Fig.  15S.— a  pretty  view  in  the  royal  botanical  gardens,  peradeniya,  showing 

THE  TROPICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VEGETATION. 


'■confined"  and  "immediately"  which  Reid 
used  respectively  as  "  restrained "  or  "  re- 
stripted"  and  "nothing  intervening,"  and  the 
passage  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  Reid's  "  red  Pear  Achans," 
in  a  similar  manner,  is  altered  to  "  red  Pear, 
Achans."  Happily  the  text  of  Part  2,  the  Ap- 
pendix, and  Kalender  are  not  largely  altered, 
but  in  a  rare  work  of  this  kind,  which  must  ever 
remain  invaluable  as  giving  the  earliest  presen- 
tation of  gardening  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  for 
the  merit  of  the  work  intrinsically,  it  is  a  pity 
the  editor  did  not  see  his  way  to  let  the  original 
text  stand,  and  give  such  explanations  as  he 
thought  needful  towards  its  elucidation.  Not- 
withstanding these,  which  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering serious  faults,  this  edition  of  The  Scots 
Gard'ncr  will  be  welcomed  by  these  interested 
in  the  gardening  of  bygone  times,  as  well  as  by 
readers  who  are  attracted  by  the  quaint  in  litera- 
ture. 


During  the  last  three  dry  years  it  has  been 
rather  unusual  to  find  fertile  seed  on  either 
wild  or  cultivated  plants,  but  this  year  my 
plants  are  bearing  more  fertile  seed,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  better  rainfall,  or  perhaps 
because  the  plants  are  older.  Jos.  Burtt-Davy, 
Agrestologist  and  Botanist,  Pretoria. 


THE     FIRST     RUBBER 

EXHIBITION. 

Ceylon  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  Island 
of  Spices,"  and 

Confessed   the  best   and   brightest   gem 
In  Britain's  orient  diadem. 

In  more  recent  years  it  has  become  noted  for 
the  production  of  coffee,  quinine,  tea,  and  other 
tropical  products,  but  just  recently  it  has  led  the 
way  in  an  entirely  new  agricultural  industry, 
viz.,   the   growth   and   production   of   plantation 


rubber.  The  Rubber  Exhibition  was  charac- 
terise by  two  unique  circumstances — it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  venue 
was  the  famous  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at 
l^eradeniya.  The  exhibition  is  thus  practically 
the  christening  of  the  new  industry  which  here 
had  its  recent  birth,  at  least  as  regards  the 
Eastern  tropics.  Thirty  years  ago  the  first 
young  plants  of  the  Brazilian  or  "  Para  rubber" 
tree  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  were  introduced  and 
established  here,  though  the  general  cultivation 
of  this  tree  for  rubber  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  until  about  20  years  later.  Nor 
did  the  prices  then  ruling  for  raw  rubber,  with 
ihe  scanty  knowledge  of  its  growth  and  prepara- 
tion, encourage  investment  in  its  cultivation. 
With,  however,  the  development  of  the  trade  in 
cycles  and  motor  vehicles  the  price  of  rubber, 
especially  the  fine  plantation  article,  rose 
rapidly,  and  with  this  began  the  exploitation  of 
the  tropics  for  land  likely  to  be  suited  for  the 
growth  of  rubber-producing  trees.  A  curious 
fact  is  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
cure seed  in  any  quantity  of  this  useful  Brazilian 
tree  in  its  native  country,  owing  partly  to  the 
ruthless  methods  which  have  been  adopted 
there  for  obtaining  the  rubber  from  the  trees. 
The  tropical  world  now  looks  to  Ceylon  for 
rubber  seed  as  well  as  for  information  on  rubber 
cultivation. 

What  is  Rubder? 
To  this  question  the  average  person  in  tem- 
perate climes  could  give  but  the  vaguest  answer, 
notwithstanding  that  the  substance  is  now  so 
largely  and  universally  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tyres  and  other  articles.  In  various 
compounds,  chiefly  with  sulphur,  it  is  known 
i'.s  vulcanised  rubber,  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
varying  ai  ording  to  the  degree  of  hardness  de- 
sired. Crude  rubber,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
first  brought  to  Europe  in  1735,  and  in  1770  its 
value  for  erasing  pencil  marks  was  made  known. 
Its  next  important  use  was  discovered  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  Charles  Macintosh, 
who  employed  it  in  the  form  of  varnish  for 
waterproofing  cloth,  which  has  been  called  after 
the  inventor's  name.  The  industrial  uses  of 
rubber  may,  however,  be  said  to  date  from 
-1839,  when  the  important  process  of  vulcanising 
was  discovered.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mention  a  use  which  rubber  does  not  serve  in 
some  form  or  other,  from  the  makers  of  street- 
pavmg  to  the  manufacture  of  tooth-brushes, 
its  latest  application,  perhaps,  being  in  America 
the  replacement  of  broken  ribs  in  human  beings. 
Technically  known  as  "  Caoutchouc,"  crude 
rubber  is  obtained  from  the  milk  or  "  latex " 
of  certain  species  of  trees,  and  sometimes  shrubs 
or  climbers  (belonging  chiefly  to  the  three 
natural  orders,  Euphorbiaceae,  Urticaceae,  and 
ApocynaceaM  inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical 
regions.  This  milk  is  analogous  to  cow's  milk, 
which  in  appearance  it  much  resembles.  It  is 
obtained  (on  plantations)  by  a  process  of  tap- 
ping, which  consists  of  incisions  made  in  tin- 
bark,  these  being  somewhat  varied  to  suit  local 
conditions,  and  the  particular  tree  cultivated. 
The  illustration  at  fig.  157  shows  tapping  by  the 
herring-bone  method.  Stuck  in  the  bark  at 
the  top  of  the  cuts  are  drip-tins  containing 
water,  which,  dripping  slowly  on  the  cut  sur- 
face, encourages  a  free  flow  of  latex.  With  each 
tapping  a  shaving  of  bark  is  taken  off  the  lower 
surface  of  the  cut,  which  in  course  of  time  be- 
comes several  inches  wide,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  milk  or  latex  trickles 
from  the  newly-made  cuts,  and  is  col- 
lected, according  to  the  method  of  tap- 
ping adopted,  either  into  small  tin  cups 
stuck  in  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  cuts,  or  in 
basins  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  milk 
ceasing  to  flow  in  10  to  15  minutes  (being  more 
abundant  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  and 
in  wet  weather),  it  is  emptied  into  pails  or  other 
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vessels  and  conveyed  to  the  factory.  Here  it  co- 
agulates or  curdles  by  exposure,  but  the  process 
is  usually  hastened  by  adding  to  it,  after  it  is 
freed  from  impurities,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  or 
other  acid  ;  rennet  has  been  found  to  produce  the 
effect  of  curdling  it,  as  it  does  cow's  milk.  The 
rubber  or  caoutchouc  thus  forms  in  a  soft  float- 
ing mass,  which  is  then  well  washed  with  water, 
and  afterwards  pressed  into  marketable  forms 
and  dried  for  export.  This  vegetable  milk  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  watery  sap,  from 
which  it  is  different  both  in  substance  and  func- 
tion ;  unlike  the  sap,  its  extraction  does  not 
materially  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tree — a  fortu- 
nate fact  for  the  cultivator.  Rubber  trees  may 
be  tapped  when  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  and 
on  an  average  from  J  lb.  to  3  lb.  of  dry  rubber 
per  tree  a  year  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
age  and  development.  In  recent  years  rubber 
cultivation  as  an  investment  has  attracted  con- 
siderable interest.  This  is  not  surprising  con- 
sidering that  the  product  can  at  present  be  sold 
in  London  at  a  clear  profit  of  four  shillings  or 
more  a  pound,  yielding  about  £130  to  £150  per 
acre  after  deducting  all  costs.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  area  under  Rubber  cultivation  of  dif- 
ferent ages  in  Ceylon  is  upwards  of  100,000  acres. 

The  Exhibits. 

These  were  worthy  of  the  important  occasion, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  represented  products 
from  widely  separated  regions  of  the  tropics. 
One  enterprising  London  firm  showed  samples 
of  rubber  from  the  Congo,  Uganda,  Mozam- 
bique, West  Coast  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  South 
and  Central  America,  Assam,  Rangoon,  Penang, 
Borneo,  &c.  But  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments contributed  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits, 
which  in  their  various  forms  made  a  most  in- 
teresting show,  though  perhaps  not  equally 
attractive  on  account  of  beauty  or  fragrance. 
All  one  side  of  a  wing,  about  85  feet  in  length, 
was  occupied  with  rubber  "  biscuits,"  which 
looked  like  brown  or  amber-coloured  pancakes. 
This  has  hitherto  been  the  most  popular  form 
for  making  up  plantation  rubber,  but  it  is  now 
being  discontinued  in  favour  of  "  crepe," 
"sheet,"  and  "block"  rubber,  which  effect 
economy  in  freight  and  other  advantages.  A 
number  of  other  rubber  forms,  as  "lace," 
"flake,"  "scrap,"  &c,  were  also  exhibited, 
either  singly  or  in  collections.  It  is  well  to  ex- 
plain that  this  has  reference  almost  exclusively 
to  the  product  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  known  as 
"  Para  rubber,"  which  is  the  rubber  tree  of  the 
day.  Small  lots,  however,  of  the  products  of 
Ficus  elastica  (Ramong  rubber),  Castilloa  elas- 
tica  (Panama  or  Central  American  rubber),  and 
Manihot  Glaziovii  (Ceara  rubber)  were  also  dis- 
played. An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  exhibits 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  judging 
of  rubber  alone,  which  was  done  by  four  ex- 
perts from  London,  occupied  three  days.  Appli- 
ances for  tapping,  &c,  covered  a  considerable 
area,  and  the  machinery  section  included 
different  machines  for  treating  rubber  in  the 
initial  stages  of  preparation. 

The  utilitarian  aspect  of  the  exhibition  was  by 
no  means  neglected  by  the  promoters,  for  the 
elaborate  programme  included  a  series  of 
lectures  by  scientists  and  experts  on  subjects 
connected  with  rubber,  one  such  lecture  at  least 
being  delivered  each  day  in  one  of  the  pavilions. 
Appropriately  led  by  the  Director  of  the  Pre- 
mier Gardens  and  foster-mother  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  the  East  (Peradeniya),  here  were 
divulged  and  discussed  the  latest  discoveries 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  science  of  the 
botanist  and  chemist  or  by  the  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  of  the  planter  and  engineer.  In  con- 
trast to  the  usual  principle  of  an  exhibition,  the 
objects  in  this  case  were  entirely  fro  bono 
publico,  i.e.,  the  financial  part  had  no  serious 
consideration.  The  necessary  funds  were  sup- 
plied from  the  public  revenue,  and  an  immediate 
return  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  looked  for ;  but 
none  would  begrudge  the  expenditure  against  the 
undoubted  far-reaching  effects.     Hitherto  it  was 


felt  that  rubber-growers  were  working  a  good 
deal  in  the  dark,  being  either  unaware  of,  or 
unable  to  obtain,  the  latest  facts  and  information 
concerning  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  trees, 
the  collection  of  the  latex  and  its  preparation 
for  market  in  the  best  paying  forms.  To  such 
the  Rubber  Exhibition  must  have  been  an 
education  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most 
optimistic. 

But  for  the  astrologer,  the  natives  agree 
that  the  whole  work  connected  with  the  exhi- 
bition would  not  have  been  so  success- 
fully and  quickly  accomplished.  As  in 
all  important  operations  here,  this  official 
was  of  course  consulted,  and  asked  to  divine 
the  lucky  day  and  hour  to  start  work.  Accord- 
ingly twenty  minutes  past  nine  on  the  morning 
of  a  Tuesday,  the  signal  for  starting  was  con- 
veyed by  the  worthy  chief,  Mr.  Dunuville,  who, 
as  prescribed  by  ceremony  and  tradition,  was 
dressed  in  white,  facing  the  east,  having  pre- 
viously partaken  of  rice  boiled  in  milk  (not 
water).  From  that  moment  the  workmen 
laboured  as  at  a  labour  of  love,  faithfully  trust- 
ing to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  weather 
prophet,  who  himself  worked  as  one  of  them. 
As  no  large  gang  of  native  workmen  is  ever 
complete  without  at  least  one  doctor  or 
"  rederala "  (who  cures  chiefly  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  Buddha  and  the  stars)  the  present  occa- 
sion has  not,  of  course,  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Regarding  the  Peradeniya  Gardens,  often  com- 
pared by  travellers  to  the  "Garden  of  Eden,' 
they  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  few  remarks. 
These  date  their  origin  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  site  having  been 
originally  a  royal  demesne  of  the  Kandyan 
kings.  Though  their  progress  as  a  botanical 
institution  has  been  more  or  less  interrupted 
until  about  a  decade  ago,  they  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  peculiar  natural  beauty,  con- 
stituted by  their  favoured  position,  undulated 
contour,  and  wealth  and  grandeur  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  area  is  about  150  acres,  mostly,  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  "  Mahaweliganga  "  (great 
sandy  river),  and  the  average  elevation  above 
sea  level  is  approximately  1,600  feet.  The  cli- 
mate is  hut,  moist,  and  very  equable,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  being  about  75°  Fahr.  The 
vegetation  is,  as  might  be  expected,  purely 
tropical,  being  characterised  by  an  abun- 
dance of  climbing  plants,  Palms,  Screw-pines, 
epiphytic  Orchids,  and  Ferns.  A  special  feature 
is  the  majestic  Giant-bamboo,  monarch  of  the 
grass  family,  growing  in  large  dense  clumps 
and  reaching  a  height  of  120  feet  or  more,  of 
which  a  large  illustration  was  given  in  our 
columns  in  issue  for  September  10,  18912.  The 
general  character  of  the  vegetation  is,  of  course, 
eminently  distinct  from  that  of  temperate  climes, 
chiefly  by  the  abundance  of  aerial  or  buttressed 
roots  of  trees,  whose  fruits  are  often  of  immense 
proportions,  and,  by  a  provision  of  Nature, 
borne  on  the  trunk  and  stouter  branches.  The 
leaves  are  generally  large  and  leathery,  and  the 
flowers  brilliant  and  considerable  in  size. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  views  in  the  gardens 
are  the  avenue  of  Talipot  Palms  (Corypha  um- 
braculifera),  deservedly  known  as  the  "  Giant  of 
Palms,"  the  main  central  drive,  the  flower 
garden,  the  Fernery  and  Palmyra  avenue,  the 
extensive  "  Great  lawn,"  and  the  "  Great  circle." 
The  latter  is  a  flat,  circular  area  of  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  some  magnificent  trees,  and  with  a 
handsome  group  of  Palms  in  the  centre  ;  in  a 
somewhat  altered  form,  mostly  covered  by  build- 
ings and  illuminated  by  electric  light,  this  formed 
the  site  of  the  recent  exhibition.  Individual 
objects  of  much  interest  are  numerous,  amongst 
those  which  especially  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors  being  the  "  Candle-tree,"  whose  hanging  ff 
fruits  closely  resemble  candles  in  size  and 
appearance ;  also  the  "  Cannon-ball  tree "  (a 
name  suggested  by  the  large  globular  brown 
fruits),  and  the  "  Traveller's  tree."  The  various 
spices  are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest,  and 
a  very  complete  collection  of  these  may  be  seen 


here,  including  nutmeg,  clove,  cinnamon,  all- 
spice, ginger,  vanilla,  cardamon,  and  others. 
Equipment  for  scientific  research  here  is  now 
very  complete,  with  laboratories,  a  large  library, 
herbarium,  &c,  and  a  new  commodious  museum 
and  herbarium  building  is  being  erected.  About 
ten  years  ago,  with  the  appointment  of  a  new 
director.  Dr.  Willis,  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  scope  and  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Department  of  Ceylon  have  been  very  con- 
siderably extended ;  and  the  Peradeniya  Gar- 
dens have  been  greatly  transformed  and  im- 
proved in  many  features.  //.  F.  Macmillan, 
F.L.S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    NOTES. 


POPULAR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN 
FRANCE. 

One  of  the  great  differences  between  an  Eng- 
lish Chrysanthemum  show  and  a  French  one  is 
the  greater  number  of  varieties  shown  by  the 
French  exhibitors.  At  the  recent  Paris  show 
there  were  scores  of  varieties  long  since  dis- 
carded by  English  exhibitors,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  usefully  retained  by  French  growers 
for  decorative  purposes  in  th-?ir  groups.  Others 
freely  used  in  France  have  never  yet  found 
favour  in  England.  F.  S.  Vallis  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  with  the  French,, 
and  I  have  this  season  seen  some  enormous 
blooms  of  it.  Lt.-Col.  Ducroiset  is  another  tc 
which  these  remarks  apply  ;  and  President  Viger, 
Mine.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mme.  Geo.  Rivol,  Mrs. 
Coomber,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Sapho,  Le  Peyrou,  Sen- 
sation, President  Loubet,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry, 
and  W.  R.  Church  were  in  neaily  all  the  impor- 
tant exhibits  of  cut  blooms. 

In  the  plant  classes  Tokio,  a  pale  pink,  stiff- 
petalled  Japanese  variety,  is  frequently  used,  and 
is  very  effective.  Mme.  Lem  Bowen,  a  golden- 
bronze,  incurving  flower,  of  deep  build  is  cer- 
tainly a  useful  kind.  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  a 
white  Incurved,  is  grown  in  enormous  quantities 
for  the  Paris  florists'  shops,  and  is,  in  addition, 
a  favourite  with  exhibitors  of  pot  plants.  Mme. 
Ant.  Marmontel  is  fine  in  colour,  being  bright 
rosy-mauve,  with  a  good  floret.  It  is  very  fine 
when  grown  as  specimen  plants,  and  as  such  is 
largely  exhibited.  Vierge  Montbrunoisi,  a  bij. 
white,  and  Souvenir  de  Lombez,  golden-bronze, 
are  both  frequently  met  with  as  pot  plants. 
Papa  Bie,  a  curious,  dull,  reddish-crimson 
variety,  is  useful  for  exhibiting  in  groups.  For 
furnishing  decorative  dwarf  groups  Baron  de 
Vinols,  a  medium-sized  Japanese,  of  bright  rosy- 
amaranth,  car.  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  almost 
everybody  at  the  Paris  show  uses  it.  Hortus 
Tolosanus,  a  fine  reddish-terra-cotta,  with  gold 
reverse,  makes  a  good  specimen  plant.     C.  }l ■  P. 
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SCOTCH    GARDENERS    IN 
AMERICA. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 
W.  D.  Breckenridgk  was  born  near  Ayr  m 
1810.  He  was  head  gardener  for  Dr.  Mell,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  four  years,  after  which  he 
accepted  a  position  at  the  Botanical  Garden  in 
Berlin.  In  1837  he  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
became  foreman  for  Robert  Buist.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion was  about  to  start,  and  Mr.  Breckenridge 
was  selected  as  botanist  of  the  expedition,  which 
lasted  four  years.  He  made  many  collections  of 
plants  and  seeds,  some  of  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  National  Botanic  Garden  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  garden,  succeeding  Charles 
Downing,  and  in  that  capacity  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  work  around  the  parks  of  that  city. 
An  exhaustive  work  written  by  him,  embracing 
a  description  of  the  Ferns  and  Mosses  collected 
on  the  cruise,  was  published  by  the  Government. 
After  resigning  his  position  at  Washington  he 
entered  the  nursery  business  at  Govanstown. 
Md.,  which  he  conducted  until  his  death  oil 
February  3,   1893. 
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James  Littlejohn,  a  native  of  Crieff,  where 
he  was  born  in  1818,  was  apprenticed  at  Blair 
Drummond,  Perthshire,  and  was  an  old  Kewite. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  growers  at  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  a  section  famous  for  its  fine  Roses, 
Littlejohn's  Magna  Charta  being  the  best  that 
came  into  the  New  York  market.  lie  died  in 
1893. 

Robert  McCron  was  born  in  Kilmarnock  in 
1820,  and  died  October  28,  1892.  He  came  to 
America  when  eleven  years  of  age,  became  an 
expert  carpet  weaver,  then  a  grower  of  vege- 
tables, afterwards  a  florist.  He  was  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  Stocks.  He  received  scanty 
education  in  his  early  life,  but  studied  books 
while  at  work,  and  attended  evening  school. 
During  slavery  days  he  conducted  what  was 
known  as  an  '•'  underground  "  railway,  and  many 
a  fleeing  slave  he  helped  over  the  lines  to  a  place 
of  safety.  His  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  a  coloured  preacher. 

Peter  Henderson. — It  can,  I  think,  be  safely 
said  that  among  modern  horticulturists  in 
America  no  man  was  better  or  more  favourably 
known  than  Peter  Henderson.  His  name  was 
familiar  in  every  State  in  the  Union  from  Maine 
to  California.  Peter  Henderson  was  born  in 
Pathhead,  near  Edinburgh,  June  9,  1822,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  January 
17,  1890.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  in- 
dentured as  an  apprentice  in  the  g-ardens  at  Mel- 
ville Castle,  near  Dalkeith,  where  George  Ster- 
ling was  head  gardener.  While  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship Mr.  Henderson  competed  for  and 
won  the  medal  offered  by  the  Royal  Hotanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  best  herbarium  of 
native  and  exotic  plants,  the  competition  being 
open  to  Great  Britain.,  He  came  to  America 
in  1843,  and  began  work  in  the  nurseries  of 
George  Thorburn,  Astoria,  L.I.,  and  afterwards 
with  Robert  Buist,  of  Philadelphia.  Subse- 
quently he  was  gardener  for  Mi.  Charles  F. 
Spang,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  it  was  while  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  Mr.  Henderson  became  so 
discouraged  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the  Army 
to  serve  during  the  Mexican  War.  Fortunately, 
he  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  With  his 
brother  James,  he  first  engaged  in  commercial 
vegetable  growing  in  Jersey  City,  subsequently 
turning  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  latterly  to  the  seed  business. 
He  laid  the  foundation  for,  and  till  his  death 
assisted  in  building  up,  what  is  probably  the 
largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  catalogue  maker  and  advertiser  Peter  Hen- 
derson had  few,  if  any,  equals.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer,  and  his  books  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  horticultural  literature  have,  perhaps, 
done  more  for  the  advancement  of  gardening  in 
America  than  any  other  known  factor  Among 
his  best-known  works,  all  written  in  a  popular, 
practical  style,  are  Gardening  for  Profit,  Practi' 
cal  Floriculture,  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Garden 
and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson's  Handbook  of 
Plants,  and  Hew  the  Farm  Pays,  the  latter  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  William  Crozier,  and 
being  a  stenographic  record  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
questions  and  Mr.  Crozier's  responses.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  tell  of  all  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's achievements  to  horticulture,  of  the 
plants  he  introduced  into  commerce,  of  his  own 
charming  personality,  and  the  great  interest  he 
took  in  every  Scotch  gardener  who  sought  his 
advice.  A  most  interesting  account  of  his  pro- 
gressive career  is  given  in  a  "Memoir,"  written 
by  his  son  Afred,  now  deceased.  From  the  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  paid  by  a  fellow-country- 
man, A.  D.  Cowan,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Florists'  Club,  I  quote  as  follows  : — ■ 
"  No  one  but  he  handled  the  pioneer's  pen 
which  brought  the  dark,  selfish  and  ignorant 
methods  of  the  old  school  of  horticulture  into 
daylight ;  and  to  Peter  Henderson  will  belong 
for  generations  to  come  the  credit  of  popularis- 
ing, improving,  and  developing  gardening  jr. 
these  United  States.'' 

The  business  is  continued  under  the  former 
title  of  Peter  Henderson  and  Company,  a  son, 
Charles,    being  president   of  the   concern. 

William  Saunders. — Of  the  many  names  of 
Scotsmen  emblazoned  on  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can horticulture  few  stand  out  more  prominently 
than  that  of  the  late  William  Saunders,  of  the 
Propagating  Gardens,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Andrew's  in  1822,  his  parents  originally  intend- 
ing him  for  the   Church,   his  own   tastes   lean- 


ing to  gardening.  Among  his  best-known 
landscape  gardening  achievements  are  Clifton 
Park,  Baltimore,  Md.  :  the  designing  of  i  air- 
mount  .Park,  Philadelphia ;  and  the  national 
cemetery  grounds  at  Gettysburg.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  experimental 
gardens  and  grounds  at  Washington.  Through 
his  direct  instrumentality  nearly  all  of  the 
tropical  fruits  have  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  valuable  being 
the  seedless  or  navel  Orange,  which  he  received 
from  Brazil  in  1867.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  city  of  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  Parking  (  ommission.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  technical 
Press.  His  knowledge  of  plants  from  an  econo- 
mic standpoint  was  an  extensive  one,  and  his 
ability  as  a  landscape  gardener  was  universally 
recognised.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  skill. 

Wm.  Fowi.ER  was  born  near  Glasgow  in  L822, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  Gl 
Botanical  Gardens.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  collect  specimens  in  Aus- 
tralia. For  over  40  years  he  was  gardener  at 
John  Hopkins  Estate,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
laid  out  the  plans  for  a  botanical  garden  in  con- 
nection with  the  university  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  employer,  but  through  the  latter's  death 
the  scheme  fell  through.  Fowler  was  extremely 
fond  of  New  Holland  plants,  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  which  he  gathered  together  for  Clifton 
Park  greenhouse,   Baltimore      He  died  in   1897. 

ROBERT  Halliday,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  e 
father  was  born  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  was  an 
expert  grower  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  each  of  his  specialities.  He 
died  in  1894. 

William  ELLIOTT  i  1*24-1897i,  a  native  oi 
('railing,  near  Jedburgh,  was,  during  Ins  life- 
time, "iie  of  the  best-known  seed  men  in  New 
York  City.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
Earl  of  Mint  ■  s  gardens,  afterwards  working  on 
several  places  in  England.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1851.  Three  years  later  he  opened  a 
seed  store  in  New  York,  and  m  1858  inaugu- 
rated the  plant  auction  business.  On  the  ros- 
trum Mr.  Elliott  had  few  equals.  His  drj 
pawky,  Scotch  humor  never  failed  to  keep 
things  moving,  nor  was  he  backward  at 
in  the  employment  of  biting  sarcasm.  It 
nevertheless  a  most  genial  wholesouled  fellow, 
well  liked  by  hosts  of  friends,  several  of  whom 
were,  on  social  occasions,  more  than  once  the 
butt  of  his  banter.  A  good  story  is  told  where 
Peter  Henderson  one  time  turned  the  tables 
on  Elliott.  At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society  the  auctioneer  had  been  hav- 
ing some  fun  at  Henderson's  expense.  Peter 
"  tholed "  it  right  through,  and  then  his  turn 
came  to  speak.  He  said  a  Scotch  gardener,  not 
long  over,  had  called  in  at  the  store  one  day 
looking  for  a  job.  He  was  informed  there  was 
nothing  on  the  books  just  then,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son advised  him  to  try  Elliott's,  across  the  way. 

"Elliott?"  queried  the  gardener.  "Is  he  a' 
richt?" 

"  Certainly  he's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Hender- 
son.    "  Go  over  and  see  him." 

The  knight  of  the  spade  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  volunteered  the  explanation  of  his 
hesitancy  in  this  wise:  "The  reason  I  speer 
at  you  is  because  whaur  I  cam'  frae  a'  the 
Elliotts  were  tinklers." 

The  laugh  was  now  on  the  other  fellow. 

The  seed  and  auction  businesses  are  con- 
tinued bv  Mr.  Elliott's  sons,  William  J.  and  Carl. 

T.  B.  McLunie  (1826-1903)  was  born  in  Dum- 
fries. In  his  youth  he  served  as  a  page  to 
Thomas  Carlyle.  He  was  a  practical  landscape 
gardener,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  around  some 
of  the  State  Buildings  at  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  1876.  He  also  was  at  one 
time  engaged  in  engineering  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

John  Scollay. — In  the  greenhouse  engineer- 
ing line  the  name  of  the  late  John  A.  Scollay, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  holds  a  prominent  place.  He 
was  born  in  Dundee  in  1827.  Among  his  in- 
ventions are  the  Scollay  Invincible  boiler,  rub- 
ber plant  sprinkler,  automatic  air  valve,  rubber 
putty  bulb,  and  a  patent  thermometer.  The 
business  he  formed  is  still  conducted  by  his 
sons,    U.    G.    and   Wm.    Scollay. 


Wm.  C.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire, 
born  in  1827,  was  at  one  time  a  very  successful 
grower,  with  a  large  establishment  at  Astoria. 
L.I.,  which  finally  passed  out  of  his  hands. 
owing  to  his  conservatism  and  his  persistency 
in  growing  stock  not  desired  by  the  trade.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  the  florists  to  give  the 
commercial  Palm  an  impetus,  as  well  as  t'  i 
build  long  greenhouses,  although  in  our  day 
his  300-foot  house,  then  considered  a  monster, 
would  excite  but  little  attention.    He  died  poor. 

Robert  I.iddell,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  born  in  1828,  was  for  30  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Peter  Henderson,  being  at  his  death,  m 
1901.   treasurer  of  the  firm. 

William  Grey,  a  native  of  Greenlaw,  Ber- 
wickshire, where  he  was  born  in  1828,  was  one 
oi  the  ablest  private  gardeners  in  the  United 
He  came  to  tin-,  country  in  1851,  and 
irs  had  charge  of  the  famous  collection  of 
Orchids  possessed  by  the  late  Erastus  Corning, 
of  Albany,  \.Y.  Mr.  Grey  was  an  entomologist 
nf  no  mean  order,  and  spent  many  years  in 
pursuit  of  that  study,  his  collection  embracing 
30,000  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Espei  tally  was  u  rich  in  Sphmgideae,  Noctuida- 
melanii    ami  dimorphic  forms. 

His  son,  Robert  M.,  is  an  Orchid  specialist, 
and  has  originated  numerous  Cypripedium  seed- 
lings. He  also  is  an  entomologist  of  ability.  At 
present  he  is  in  Cuba  on  behalf  of  the  Harvard 
Botanical  Garden,  conducting  experiments  in 
connection  with  various  economic  plants. 

JAMES  Fleming  (1833-1878),  a  native  of  Ayr- 
shire, at  one  time  had  charge  of  the  then  finest 
i  ollection  of  Orchids  in  the  country,  which  be- 
longed to  Mayor  Van  Worst,  of  Jersey  City,  N.] 
Mr.  Fleming  entered  the  seed  business,  and  be- 
came a  partner  of  Peter  Henderson.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  young  Scotch  gardeners  in 
America,  inspiring  and  aiding  them  with  hopeful 
words  and  sound  advice. 

Other  associates  of  Peter  Henderson  were  W. 
Ill  arson  and  William  Davidson,  the  latter  of 
vie  'ii  assisted  Mr.  Henderson  on  his  Handbook 
I   Plants. 

|  wn.s  Y.  MuRKXAND,  also  an  Ayrshire  lad,  was 
a  member  of  the  seed  house  of  Young  and 
Elliott.  He  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
1 1.  irt (cultural  Society,  now  defunct,  and  what 
sS  it  had  during  his  term  of  office  was 
largelv  due  to  his  energy  and  well-judged 
efforts. 

DtJNCAN  Ross,  who  was  born  on  the  Balgowan 
Estate,  was  one  of  the  earliest  wholesale  cut- 
flower  commission  dealers  in  America,  and  was 
the  or.lv  Scotsman  whom  I  knew  or  have  ever 
heard  of  in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  He  died 
in   1896. 

Wm.  McKkllak  |1833-1900|,  a  native  oi 
Paisley,  received  his  training  in  Scotland  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  In  thi 
United  States  he  achieved  great  success  as  a 
grower  of  Xiphetos,  once  a  very  popular  mar- 
ket Rose. 

FARoniAU  Macrae  (1843-1905),  a  native  of 
Ross-shire,  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Conon 
Gardens,  the  estate  of  Sir  Kenneth  McKenzie. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1870,  and 
while  vet  a  private  gardener  soon  achieved 
success  as  a  grower  of  Grapes.  Later  he  be- 
came a  commercial  florist,  and  originated 
»  several  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
Macrae  died  in  Providence,  R.I.  He  was  at 
one  time  president  of  his  local  florists'  club, 
and  for  a  term  was  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental-Horti- 
culturists. His  brother,  John  Macrae,  also  of 
Providence.  R.I.,  is  a  successful  grower  for 
market,  being  especially  interested  in  Chrysan- 
themums ;  while  a  fellow  apprentice,  Donald 
Matheson,  is  superintendent  of  the  Phelps 
Estate  in  New  Jersey. 

William  McMillan.— .V  staunch,  sterling 
type  of  Scotsman  was  William  McMillan,  a 
native  of  Inverness,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
park  superintendents  of  America,  who  landed 
un  these  shores  in  1852.  A  clogging  course  to 
the  majority  of  the  city  park  systems  in  this 
country  is  their  connection  with  politics.  Mr. 
McMillan  was  appointed  park  superintendent 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  1871,  an  office  which  he 
held  most  acceptably  to  all  concerned  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  when  politics  inter- 
fered,  and   made   the   office  of  park   superinten- 
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dent  elective  instead  of  appointive,  whereby 
votes  rather  than  merit  determined  the  choice 
of  the  holder,  Mr.  McMillan  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  that  system,  immediately  tendering 
his  resignation.  He  afterwards  laid  out  the 
Essex  County  Park  system  in  New  Jersey.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  natural  system  of  park 
and  landscape  gardening,  and  by  his  writing 
and  example  aided  much  in  the  suppression 
of  the  "  carpet  bedding  "  which  assumed  some 
importance  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  in 
years  gone  by.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  McMillan  by 
Captain  James  Braik,  himself  an  Aberdonian, 
at  one  time  associated  with  him,  and  now  the 
practical  head  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  park  de- 
partment : — "  He  was  an  ardent  and  intelligent 
student  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  He 
was  a  devout  worshipper  of  nature  unadulterated 
and  of  nature's  God.  He  was  the  best  and 
truest  representative  of  our  native  land  I  have 
ever  met  in  America.  When  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most  laid  the 
body  of  this  gentle,  loving  and  lovable  soul  in 
the  '  mools '  in  our  beautiful  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery  (near  his  masterpiece,  Delaware  Park) 
more  than  one  bitter  tear  was  shed  over  his 
grave,  and  the  remark  made,  '  We  will  not  soon 
look  on  his  like  again.'  " 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo,  headed  by  the  Scotch 
residents  there,  in  recognition  of  Mr.  McMil- 
lan's personal  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  community,  erected  a 
memorial  to  him  in  1905.  It  is  a  drinking 
fountain,  hewn  out  of  rough  granite,  emble- 
matic of  his  own  sturdy,  rugged,  honest  charac- 
ter, and  is  located  in  his  famous  creation, 
Delaware  Park,  being  the  first  tribute  of  this 
kind  ever  paid  to  an  American  horticulturist. 

A.  D.  Cowan,  a  native  of  Dairy,  born  1850, 
died  1895,  an  expert  seedsman,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  Kennedy  and  Company, 
Dumfries.  He  managed  a  seed  store  in  New 
York.  Cowan  was  an  excellent  judge  of  Mush- 
xoom  spawn,  and  his  views  on  this  subject 
have  been  incorporated  in  a  recent  work  on 
Mushroom  Culture. 

David  Allan,  born  in  Banff  in  1853,  served 
his  apprenticeship  on  the  estate  of  Sir  George 
McPherson  Grant,  was  a  noted  Orchid  grower, 
■and  one  of  the  best  all-round  plantsmen  of  his 
day.     He  died  in  1896. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  men  who 
have  passed  from  among  us  and  of  their 
achievements.  I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  those 
who,  still  in  the  midst  of  us,  are  following 
faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  upholding  Scotland's  reputation  in  the 
gardening  world. 

Living  Representative  Men. 
W.  R.  Smith. — Among  the  oldest  of  the 
Scotch  gardeners  in  America  still  living  is  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was  born  in 
1828,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Lord 
Elcho's  gardens  at  Haddington.  He  entered 
Kew  in  1853,  whence  he  came  to  America. 
He  first  secured  employment  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  private  gardener,  later  going 
io  Washington.  He  developed  the  Botanic 
Gardens  from  a  swamp  into  the  beauty  spot 
they  now  present.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  friend  o£ 
presidents  and  statesmen.  He  is  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  largest  private  collec- 
tions of  Burnsiana  in  the  world.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Parking  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  many  years,  and  has 
■done  much  to  beautify  the  streets,  squares,  etc., 
of  the  national  capital.  Mr.  Smith  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental-Horticulturists,  of 
which  body  he  was  at  one  time  president,  a 
national  charter.  During  his  long  career  he  has 
had  several  amusing  experiences,  one  or  two  of 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  here.  A 
pompous  senator  walking  one  day  in  the  Botanic 
Hardens,  in  company  with  Mr.  Smith,  confessed 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  see  no  utility  in  the 
garden,  nor  any  plausible  reason  why  Congress 
should  maintain  it.  Casting  a  withering  glance 
a1  Hii-  statesman,  Mr.  Smith  is  reported  to  have 
said  : — "  My  dear  sir,  if  the  Great  Creator  of 
the  universe  had  had  utility  in  mind  when  he 
He  would  have  put  you  on  four  legs 
and  sent  you  to  eating  grass." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
Bart.,  Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Planting  trees. — While  the  weather  remains 
favourable,  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
may  still  be  performed.  The  work  of  pruning 
should  also  be  pushed  forward,  but  with  the 
recent  favourable  weather  much  of  this  work 
should  by  now  have  been  accomplished.  Plums, 
Pears,  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are 
all  in  a  suitable  condition  for  pruning.  Nailing 
and  tieing  should  follow  the  pruning  without 
loss  of  time,  for  the  flower-buds  can  now  be 
distinguished  quite  easily.  Where  there  are 
evidences  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom,  cut 
the  shoots  well  back,  with  due  regard  to  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  branches,  especially 
those  of  young  trees.  If  a  branch  is  required 
to  fill  a  vacant  space,  prune  one  of  the  shoots 
either  above  or  below  the  vacant  spot,  almost  to 
its  base,  and  train  in  two  of  the  shoots  that 
will  "  break "  next  season.  In  the  case  of  a 
fan-shaped  tree,  re-arrange  the  whole  of  the 
branches.  To  prevent  birds  from  destroying  the 
buds  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  place 
some  black  thread  smeared  with  bird-lime  over 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  After  pruning  is  fin- 
ished clear  the  ground,  and  lightly  fork  it  over 
to  make  it  tidy,  and  to  bury  the  old  mulching 
material,  finally  applying  a  good  dusting  of 
quick-lime. 

Lifting. — Any  tree  that  requires  lifting  or 
root-pruning  may  still  be  attended  to  while  the 
weather  continues  mild.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
lift  cordon  trees,  and  to  furnish  some  fresh 
soil  about  their  roots,  every  few  years,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  grown  in  very  shallow  bor- 
ders. If  these  trees  are  moved  carefully  they 
will  not  suffer  greatly  by  the  disturbance. 

The  fruit  room. — The  majority  of  Apples  are 
keeping  well  this  season.  I  finished  pick- 
ing on  December  1  with  the  fine  late  dessert 
variety  Duke  of  York.  The  new  Edward  VII, 
promises  to  be  a  good  keeping  Apple.  When 
a  variety  is  desired  for  a  certain  date  it  can  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  about  ten  days  longer  than 
in  ordinary  circumstances  by  using  Wood's 
microcide.  I  have  experimented  with  this  pre- 
paration on  several  kinds.  I  dipped  the  fruits 
in  the  microcide,  and  laid  them  by  the  side 
of  others  not  treated,   with  the  above  result. 

Apples  and  Pears  in  season  include  ■  Apples 
(dessert) — Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Christmas 
Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Barnack  Beauty, 
King  of  Tompkin's  County,  &c.  Culinary — 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Sand- 
ringhain,  Bismark,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Gascoyne's 
Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lord  Henniker, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Hoary  Morning.  Pears — Doy- 
enne du  Cornice  (nearly  finished),  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Charles 
Ernest,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Nouvelle  Ful- 
vie.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  first- 
named,  will  be  in  season  for  Christmas.  Cook- 
ing— Catilac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Duchess  de 
Mouchy,  and  General  Todleben. 

Cobnuts  and  Walnuts  will  never  be  in  a  better 
condition  for  use  than  now,  but  they  can  still 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. 

'Medlars. — A  few  trees  should  be  put  in  now 
and  again,  as  the  fruit  from  young,  vigorous 
trees  is  larger  than  from  old  specimens.  The 
Medlar  does  not  require  much  pruning  beyond 
thinning  and  keeping  shapely.  Good  varieties 
are  Dutch  (very  large  and  good-flavoured),  The 
Nottingham  (a  small  fruit,  but  one  of  the  best), 
and  Royal  (large  and  a  free-bearing  variety). 
The  best  situation  for  Medlars  is  in  a  good, 
rich,  loamy  bank,  which  is  moderately  moist. 
The  Medlar  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  these 
should 'be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  They  are 
sometimes  two  years  before  germinating.  The 
quickest  way  to  propagate  Medlars  is  to  graft 
them  on  to  the  Pear,  Quince,  or  Thorn.  The 
Thorn  is  best  in  dry  soils,  but  the  Quince  is 
best  for  a  moist  position.  When  grafted  6  feet 
high  on  the  Pear  stock  the  trees  are  most 
suitable    for    ordinary    positions    and    purposes. 

Mulberry. — Trees  are  generally  grown  as 
pyramids.  The  Mulberry  succeeds  on  nearly 
any  soil,  but  the  fruits  ripen  better  on  a  light, 
well-drained  soil.     Trees  may  now  be  planted. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

Potatos  in  clamps. — Where  signs  of  disease 
were  evident  when  the  crop  was  being  "  lifted," 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  some  of  the  tubers  are 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Therefore,  uncover 
the  clamp  and  turn  them  over,  carefully  pick- 
ing out  all  those  affected.  Choose  a  fine  day  for 
the  work,  and  afterwards  cover  the  clamp  as 
before.  Sufficient  protection  should  be  given 
the  clamps  by  means  of  straw  or  bracken  dur- 
ing frosty  weather.  Where  Potatos  are  stored 
in  a  cellar,  the  tubers  can  be  looked  over  during 
wet  weather.  Keep  such  tubers  covered  to 
prevent  the  air  toughening  the  skin. 

Phubarb  will  now  force  readily,  and  especially 
if  the  crowns  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  well  rested.  It  is  advisable  to  place  some 
of  the  roots  in  heat  fully  exposed  to  the  light ; 
the  growth  will  then  become  more  like  that 
made  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  crisper,  some 
cooks  preferring  it  to  the  paler  produce  grown 
in  the  dark,  as  it  has  not  the  earthy  flavour  so 
noticeable  in  some  forced  Rhubarb. 

Winter  Tomatos. — The  days  being  at  their 
shortest,  sunlight  is  very  deficient.  Keep  the 
plants  a  trifle  on  the  dry  side,  and  in  a  slightly 
lower  atmospheric  temperature,  during  specially 
dark  or  foggy  days.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
fruit  will  ripen  rapidly  at  this  season,  and  hard 
forcing  would  harmfully  debilitate  the  plants. 
Slight  top-dressings  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
tance  in  encouraging  healthy  root  action. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  in  autumn  will  be 
ready  for  a  shift  soon  after  Christmas,  and  they 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  55°.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings 
become  fruitful  earlier  than  those  from  seed, 
but  there  is  not  much  gain  from  either  method 
over  the  other.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible. 

Mint  and  Tarragon  should  be  lifted  and 
boxed-up  to  form  a  succession  to  the  earlier 
batches  raised  from  cuttings.  These  herbs  are 
much  in  demand  early  in  the  year,  and  may  be 
easily  grown  in  warm  frames  or  placed  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house,  where  the  daily 
syringings  will  be  all  to  their  advantage.  Keep 
a  look-out  for  greenfly  if  much  heat  is  applied, 
but  little  trouble  from  this  pest  need  be 
experienced  if  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with 
water,  both  by  syringings  and  applications  to 
the  roots. 

Salads. — Sow  seeds  of  Mustard  and  Cress  and 
Radishes  in  warm  frames  at  regular  intervals. 
Lettuces  grow  slowly  now  and  require  care. 
Keep  them  well  picked  over,  and  the  soil  stirred 
between  the  plants.  Place  batches  of  Endive 
under  cover  for  blanching  purposes,  and  protect 
the  outside  crop  from  snow  and  frost  with  a 
covering  of  straw  or  leaves.  Sudden  changes  in 
the  weather  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  these 
plants  when  not  protected. 

Storing  soils. — It  is  well  to  collect  a  quantity 
of  soil  and  place  it  under  cover  in  readiness  for 
use  when  pricking  off  young  vegetables  early  in 
spring.  Soil  is  all  the  better  for  having  been 
stacked  for  a  short  time  at  least  before  using. 
Repairs  to  old  boxes  can  be  carried  out,  or  new 
ones  made,  during  odd  time  at  this  season. 

Pea  slicks  should  be  obtained  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  especially  when  they  have  to  be  cut 
on  the  estate,  so  that  they  can  be  sharpened  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  the  next  crop.  Sticks 
serve  their  purpose  well  if  they  last  two  seasons, 
and  if  there  is  plenty  of  choice  it  is  best  to  select 
Ash  (which  last  longest)  or  Hazel.  Spruce 
branches  make  the  very  worst  stakes,  being  much 
too  close  for  permitting  freedom  of  growth.  It 
is  well  to  grade  the  sticks  into  different  sizes  for 
convenience  when  staking  the  plants. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 

The  flower  garden  in  winter. — The  present  is 
naturally  a  dull  and  uninteresting  period  of  the 
year,  so  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  flower 
garden  itself  is  concerned,  but  yet  much  can  be 
done  by  attention  to  neatness  and  order  to 
make  it  inviting  and  cheerful  even  now.  If  the 
weather  is  "open,"  lawns  and  grass  paths 
should  be  frequently  brushed  to  remove  worm- 
casts,  and  lightly  rolled  ;  this  not  only  improves 
the  turf,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  enhances 
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its  appearance.  For  the  winter  embellishment 
of  beds  and  borders  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  house,  by  the  use  of  dwarf  shrubs  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  soil,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
When  one  considers  the  wealth  of  material  to 
hand,  suitable  for  this  phase  of  gardening, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  practised, 
especially  in  gardens  attached  to  mansions 
which  are  exclusively  winter  residences.  Shrubs 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  form  or  light 
gracefulness  of  habit,  or  those  admired  for  their 
winter  tints  and  delicate  colouring  of  foliage, 
are  all  appropriate  for  this  style  <  i  gardening. 
Under  the  category  of  such  shrubs  would  be  in- 
cluded many  of  our  handsome  "ornamental 
ooniierae,"  which  alone  offer  material  for 
attractive  schemes  of  bedding,  while  the 
thought  of  "berried  shrubs,"  which  naturally 
arises,  at  once  conjures  up  the  prospect  of 
achieving  at  least  brightness,  if  not  indeed  gay- 
ness,  in  the  design.  Not  only  evergreen 
shrubs  of  attractive  form  and  colouring  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  also  deciduous 
shrubs  possessing  brilliantly-coloured  wood 
may  with  advantage  have  their  place,  and 
serve  to  relieve  the  sombreness  of  the  garden 
in  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

A  reserve  ground  needed. — An  essential  accom- 
paniment to  this  form  of  gardening  is  s 
spacious  reserve  ground,  which  would  be  the 
home  of  the  shrubs  during  the  other  months  of 
the  year.  Naturally  the  site  of  this  reserve 
garden  would  have  to  be  so  situated  as  to 
receive  abundance  of  light,  and  be  open  in 
respect  to  air,  to  ensure  the  plants  being  re- 
tained in  continued  health,  while  at  the  same 
time  facilities  must  be  afforded  for  the  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  which  is  imperative  to  their 
well-being.  The  following  list  comprises  some 
of  the  plants  which  are  pre-eminently  suitable 
for  the  purpose  described,  but  there  are 
many  others  which  will  of  themselves  occur  to 
the  reader.       o 

Suitable  plants.  —  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and 
its  numerous  varieties,  particularly  "gracilis 
pendula  aurea"  and  "  lutea  "  :  C.  obtusa  nana 
aurea  ;  O.  nootkatensis  and  its  variety  "lutea''  : 
('.  pisifera  plumosa  and  its  var.  "aurea";  C. 
macrocarpa  aurea  ;  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea  ; 
Taxus  baccata  aurea ;  T.  baccata  fastigiata 
aurea  and  T.  baccata  semper-aurea ;  Thuya 
gigantea ;  T.  orientalis  aurea ;  T.  occidentals 
and  many  of  its  varieties;  (  upressus  [Retino- 
spora]  obtusa  in  variety,  C.  plumosa,  and  C. 
filifera  ;  Aucuba,  particularly  the  female  plants, 
because  of  their  berries  ;  many  of  the  Berberis  ; 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  Euonymus  alatus  ameri- 
canus  and  E.  europasus,  the  latter  for  its  coral- 
coloured  seeds  ;  Hippophae  rhamnoides  ;  many 
of  the  Willows  ;  Cornus  sanguines  and  others  ; 
Hollies,    Box,    Laurel,    &c,    &c. 

Mahonia  twigs. — A  simple  means  of  covering 
and  furnishing  the  ground  of  "  parterres  "  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  the  use  of  which  is  very 
much  in  vogue  in  France — particularly  around 
Paris — is  that  of  employing  twigs  of  Mahonia. 
These  twigs,  or  branchlets.  are  stuck  into  the 
soil  methodically  and  evenly.  The  foliage  keeps 
fresh  and  bright  for  quite  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  so  is  fitted  for  the  object  intended,  and 
hides  the  coldness — and  what  is  to  some  the  re- 
pulsiveness — of  the  bare  earth. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sctton  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Plumbago  rosea  coccinea  is  a  useful  plant  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  a  demand  exists  for  choice 
flowers.'  For  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table 
this  plant  is  most  suitable,  owing  to  its  lightness 
of  growth  and  the  brightness  of  its  flowers.  Its 
only  bad  quality  is  the  short  duration  of  its  flowers 
when  in  a  cut  state,  but  this  defect  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  its  extreme  floriferousness. 
The  culture  of  this  plant  is  simple  ;  its  principal 
requirements  are  as  follow  : — After  the  flowering 
period  is  over,  diminish  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  and  rest  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  55°. 
About  the  end  of  February  the  plants  should  be 
shortened  back,  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and,  when 
repotted,  placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat.  When 
growth  has  well  advanced  they  should  be  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  be 
finally  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame  for  the  summer 
months.      The    structure  containing   these  plants 


should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  syringe  should  be  used  freely 
to  keep  red  spider  in  check.  Avoid  over-potting  ; 
6-inch  pots  will  be  found  a  suitable  size.  The 
potting  medium  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf  soil,  sand  and  charcoal  sittings.  The 
drainage  should  be  perfect,  as  the  plants  are  im- 
patient of  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots.  In 
September  the  plants  should  be  accommodated  in  a 
warmer  structure,  and  during  the  winter  months 
thev  should  occupy  a  position  near  the  roof  of  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber  house,  as  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  much  improved  by  affording  the  plants 
plenty  of  light.  This  Plumbago  should  not  be 
retained  after  its  second  year  of  growth,  as  the 
flowers  produced  after  this  period  deteriorate  in 
both  colour  and  substance. 

Adiantum  omentum.  If  the  fronds  of  this  species 
have  become  shabby,  the  plants  should  be  entirely 
defoliated.  Previous  to  performing  this  operation 
the  roots  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  than  is 
usual.  If  the  plan  is  are  in  a  proper  condition  at 
the  roots,  and  the  drainage  perfect,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  G8c-70",  where  they  will 
soon  furnish  a  new  crop  of  leaves,  which  will  be 
useful  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  early 
spring  months  ;  batches  of  these  Ferns  may  be  thus 
treated  every  fortnight,  to  ensure  a  succession  of 
fronds. 

The  Potting  Sh,\i.— The  present  period  affords  an 
opportunity  to  cleanse  and  limeuash  the  walls  of 
this  structure,  and  to  put  everything  in  order  ere 
the  busy  time  for  potting  commences.  The  various 
kinds  of  materials  required  in  potting  should  be 
stored  and  kept  dry.  Pots  should  be  sorted  and 
cleansed,  stakes  should  be  re-pointed  and  painted, 
for  these  details  attended  to  will  lessen  the  amount 
of  work  when  the  busy  time  arrives. 

Stovi  Temperatures  lor  the  month  should  not 
exceed  62"  Co"  at  night  time,  while  68°  70"  is 
ample  during  the  day.  Use  every  means  to 
economise  the  fuel  when  the  sun  raises  the  tempera- 
tuie  5°  higher  than  the  figures  I  have  given. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinsmaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  SirCiiAS. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatlev  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Strawberries  in  pats.— 'The  earln-t  bati  h 
Strawberry  plants  should  now  be  started  if  fruits 
are  required  very  early  in  the  season.  A  small 
number  should  be  selected,  because  much  better 
results  will  be  obtained  from  plants  which  will 
be  introduced  into  the  forcing  house  early  in 
the  New  Year.  The  plants  this  year  seem  to  be 
well  "ripened,"  owing  to  the  favourable  sum- 
mer, and  the  recent  frosts  will  have  prepared 
them  for  responding  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
In  regard  to  forcing,  it  is  not  often  that  a  house 
can  be  set  apart  for  these  plants,  therefore  they 
have  to  be  accommodated  in  the  Peach  houses 
and  vineries  that  have  just  been  started,  but, 
nevertheless,  good  results  may  be  obtained  from 
them.  Before  taking  the  plants  indoors  all  dead 
leaves  should  be  removed  from  them,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  every  bit  of  green  leaf.  Lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides,  and  give  them  a 
thorough  good  syringing  in  order  to  dislodge  any 
insects  that  may  be  present.  I  do  not  advise 
the  application  of  a  top-dressing,  or  that  the 
surface  soil  should  be  loosened,  it  being  better 
to  depend  more  on  artificial  feeding  with  "  Le 
Fruitier  "  later  on.  Those  who  have  a  pit  which 
can  be  filled  with  new  tree-leaves,  for  the  plants 
to  be  plunged  in,  will  have  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  earliest  fruits.  Royal 
Sovereign  and  La  Crosse  Sucree  are  two  ex- 
cellent varieties  for  early  forcing,  and  Monarch 
is  a  good  variety  for  succession. 

natos  in  pots. — Plants  that  are  now  carrying 
fruit  will  require  careful  watering  and  good  treat- 
ment. As  the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour, 
thev  may  be  cut  from  the  plants  and  placed  on 
a  dry  shelf  in  a  warm  house.  This  will  relieve 
the  "plants,  and  allow  the  fruits  that  are  left 
more  room  and  light  to  aid  further  develop- 
ment. 

Raising  young  plants. — In  order  to  obtain  ripe 
Tomatos  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  a  sowing 
should  now  be  made  of  Sunrise  or  Perfection. 
Where  a  large  quantity  is  required,  shallow  pans 
are  preferable  for  raising  the  seedlings.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  light,  open  soil, 
and  the  pans  placed  in  an  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture of  60°.  When  the  seedlings  are  through  the 
soil,  place  the  pans  on  a  shelf  well  up  to  the 
light,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  growth  in  the  plants. 


When  they  have  made  two  or  three  young  leaves, 
dibble  the  plants  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using 
soil  of  rather  coarss  description,  and  keep  then, 
growing  in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  giving 
them   subsequent   shifts   as  they  require  it. 

Orchard  House. — This  structure  should  now  b  ■ 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  if  the  work  has  not 
been  already  done.  Before  placing  the  trees  in 
the  house,  let  each  be  made  scrupulously  clean. 
Plum,  Pear,  and  Apple  trees  may  still  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  open  air,  but  the  prun- 
ing of  them  may  be  carried  out  at  once. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  SirTRLvou  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Imported  Dendrobiums. — Numerous  plants  of  the 
recently  imported  Burmese  Dendrobiums  have 
assuredly  by  this  time  passed  into  the  care  of 
various  cultivators,  some  of  whom  are  experienced 
growers,  whilst  others  may  now  be  only  com- 
mencing to  interest  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants.  As  regards  the  newly-acquired 
pieces  of  D.  Wardianum,  some  cultivators  may 
prefer  to  grow  them  in  the  ordinary  flower-pot  ; 
others  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  place  them 
in  shallow  Orchid  pans,  that  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  ;  but  whichever  kind  of  receptacle 
is  used  it  should  be  just  large  enough  for  a  plant 
for  several  seasons.  The  receptacle  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  drainage  materials,  and  the 
plants  need  to  be  made  quite  firm  in  the  pots  by- 
tying  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  neat  stakes,  while  those 
in  pans  may  be  easily  fastened  to  the  wire 
suspenders  By  keeping  the  plants  firmly  in  their 
places  they  will  be  able  the  sooner  to  obtain 
a  good  root-hold.  The  crocks  in  which  the  plants. 
are  placed  should  be  very  sparingly  watered  at 
first,  and  as  soon  as  new  roots  are  seen  pushing 
out  from  the  base  of  the  young  growths,  a  compost  oi 
equal  quantities  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum-moss 
may  be  packed  firmly  around  them  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Afterwards,  as  the  roots  form,  and  the 
new  growths  gain  in  strength,  water  maybe  more 
frequently  and  liberally  afforded.  A  cool,  dry  part 
of  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house  will  suit 
them  during  the  next  few  months,  but  when 
growing  freely  they  will  require  a  more  genial 
atmosphere.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable 
to  the  recently  imported  plants  of  D.  nobile. 
Those  plants  of  the  evergreen  species,  D.  thyrsi 
riorum  and  D.  chrysotoxum,  should  be  similarly 
treated  as  regards  potting,  &c,  but  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  plant- 
stove  will  be  more  suitable  for  them. 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum  is  again  being  imported 
in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this 
time  plants  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collec- 
sion  in  the  country.  At  Burford  we  have  plants 
growing  well  alongside  the  different  varieties  of 
Cypripedium  insigne,  &c,  also  with  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  in  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  some  are  suspended  in  a  shady 
position  near  to  the  roof-glass,  whilst  others  are 
standing  upon  the  ordinary  staging,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Oncidium  Marshallianum.  —  Recently  imported 
plants  should  be  placed  in  pots  of  suitable  sizes 
which  should  be  filled  with  crocks.  The  plants 
require  similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  the 
Dendrobiums,  but  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
cooler  division.  When  the  roots  show-  signs  oi 
pushing  out  it  will  be  advisable  to  repot  them. 
For  the  provision  of  drainage  I  twist  some  \vell 
dried  pieces  of  Fern  rhizome  around  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  and  for  a  compost  use  peat,  leaf  soil,  and 
sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  intermixing  with  it 
a  moderate  quantity  of  small,  broken  crocks  to 
prevent  rapid  decay  and  to  increase  the  drainage. 

Deciduous  Calanlhes. — In  the  warmest  divi- 
sion plants  of  the  C.  vestita  section  are  now 
flowering,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
water  should  be  afforded  till  all  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  when  it  should  be  withheld  alto- 
gether. Arrange  the  plants  in  a  cool  part  of 
the  house,  or,  if  more  convenient,  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  their  sur- 
roundings somewhat  drier  than  is  necessary 
for  the  other  occupants  of  the  house,  the  flowers 
will  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  If  the 
flowers  are  opened  in  the  Cattleya  house,  they 
generally  last  longer,  and  when  cut  for  decora- 
tive purposes  will  fade  less  quickly  than  those 
which  open  in  the  Last  Indian  house  or  plao  t 
stove. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


[December  22,  190C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHEK,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Letters  for  Publication    as  well  as  specimens  and  plants 
lor    naming,  should    be   addressed   to   the    EDITOR 
41,  Wellington  Street,    Covent   Garden,  London' 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  oNrv  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
punted,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.-™*:  Editor  doe's  mt 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
10  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.  bid  lie 
cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  tlie  Editor  to  see. 
Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 
Editnr     and     Publisher.— Our     Correspondents    would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  tneir  communica- 
tions and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
Kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to    the  effect 
that   all    letters   relating    to    financial    matters    and    to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the   Pudlisher- 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,   should    be    directed    to   the    Editor.    The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  quite  distinct 
and   much   unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when 
letters  are  misdirected. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  25—  Christmas  Day,  Quarter  Day. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26-Bank  Holiday. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29-Dutch  Card.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  1  emperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick— 38-3'. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London. — Wednesday,  December  19  (6  p.m.):  Max    47*- 
Min.  38".  ' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.—  Thursday,  December 
20  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  305;  Temp.,  40-";  Weather— 
Foggy. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  December  19  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  48° 
Wigtonshire  ;    Min.  43'  Cambridge. 


"The 


This  is  not  the  first  book  that 
Prof.  Hen  slow  has  written  on 
the  Bible."-  this  -ubJect-  A  "  primer  "  bear- 
ing the  same  principal  title  was 
issued  by  him  some  few  years  ago.  The 
present  volume  is  an  expansion  of  the  former 
one,  with  various  additions.  Fruit  and 
timber  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  herbs,  agricul- 
tural plants,  textile  plants,  spices,  perfumes, 
dye  plants,  desert  plants,  and  water  plants 
are  all  passed  in  review.  Of  course,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  what  precise  plant  was  intended  by 
the  Scriptural  writers.  Often  a  particu- 
lar term  was  used  in  a  general  sense,  or  had 
a  symbolical  significance  attached  to  it,  just 
as  nowadays  people  speak  of  Roses,  Lilies, 
-or  Laurels,  and  apply  those  names  to  many 
different  plants,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  their  strict  botanical  application. 

In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  state 
with  more  or  less  confidence  what  the 
writers  had  in  view.  The  determina- 
tions are  arrived  at  from  internal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  botanical  characteris- 
tics, from  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  flora 
and  climatal  relations  of  Palestine  and  adja- 
cent countries,  and  from  philological  deduc- 
tions from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek 
languages.  "  Prof.  Henslow  has  availed  him- 
self of  all  these  sources  of  information,  and 


has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Eastern  lands,  He  states  his  opinions 
very  lucidly,  and  gives  copious  references 
which  will  enable  the  curious  to  pursue  the 
subject  more  fully.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
professor  has  supplied  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  certain  names— for 
instance,  almug,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Yew.  The  manner  in  which  he  arrives  at 
this  conclusion  is  typical  of  his  procedures 
throughout.  He  first  cites  the  Scriptural 
books  in  which  the  name  appears,  and  then 
gives  the  opinions  of  preceding  commentators 
which  all  point  in  the  direction  of  some 
coniferous  tree  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
Then  he  takes  us  to  Nineveh,  whence  have 
been  obtained  portions  of  wooden  beams 
which  on  microscopical  examination  have 
proved  to  be  made  of  the  Yew.  In  Greek,  we 
are  told,  the  Yew  was  called  Smilax,  and 
hence  the  question  arises  what,  if  any,  con- 
nection is  there  between  the  Hebrew  word 
almug  and  the  Greek  Smilaks?  Take  away 
the  initial  and  the  terminal  letter  s,  and 
we  are  left  with  milak — now  fe  is  equivalent 
to  g,  and  to  and  I  are  supposed  to  be  trans- 
posed, and  so  ultimately  we  arrive  at  I,  m,  g, 
or  almug  I  Philological  sleight  of  hand  of 
this  description  would  enable  us  to  prove 
( '■)  anything.  As  in  the  case  of  sta- 
tistics, the  evidence  requires  to  be  very 
fully  sifted  to  see  what  is  relevant  and 
what  imaginary.  It  would  not  become  us 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  particular  case. 
We  cite  it  to  show  the  care  which  the  pro- 
fessor has  taken  to  cull  information  from  all 
accessible  sources.  VVe  feel  that  we  are  on 
safer  ground  when  we  demur  to  the  author's 
statement  on  p.  53  that  the  sweet,  juicy 
scarlet  cup  which  surrounds  the  seed  of  the 
Yew  is  very  poisonous.  It  certainly  is  not 
so  always,  though  the  seed  itself,  like  the 
foliage,  may  be. 

Under  the  head  of  Willow,  Mr.  Henslow 
speaks  of  Salix  babylonica  as  a  native  of 
Palestine.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  native  of  China,  and  that  the  "  Willows  " 
upon  which  the  Israelites  hanged  their 
harps  were  more  probably  what  we  now 
know  as  Populus  euphratica.  Very  few 
flowers  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by 
name.  The  true  Rose,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  not  alluded  to  in  Scripture;  what  does 
duty  for  it,  according  to  our  author,  is  the 
Meadow-Saffron,  Colchicum  autumnale.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to 
allude  to  any  other  plants  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Henslow.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  book  is  of  very  special  interest  to  the 
general,  as  also  to  the  botanical,  reader,  and 
that  if  there  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  identity  of  species,  there  is  none  as 
regards  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  writer. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  a  good 
index.  In  connection  with  the  botany  of 
Palestine,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Sutton's  letter 
from  the  Holy  Land  printed  in  our  issue  of 
April  28. 


Tin   Plants  of  the  Bible:    their  Ancient  and  Medieeval 
.  popularly  described  by   the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
-  CoJ 


'  .  *  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1907.  In  order  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be  obliged  if 
Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  Allied 
Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  will  send  us 
immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the 
coming  year. 


Letters  to  Young  and  Old. — By  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Earle,  author  of  "  Pot-Pourri  from  a  fcurrey 
Garden,"  &c.  (London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15, 
Waterloo  Place).  A  book  by  Mrs.  Earle  can  be 
taken  down  at  any  time  with  the  assurance  of  find- 
ing something  in  it  to  amuse  and  interest.  ■  The 
present  volume  is  in  this  master  no  exception  to  its 
predecessors,  and  readers  of  all  ages  and  of  varied 
tastes  will  enjoy  it.  Here  areletters  written  by  the 
authoress  from  Germany  and  from  Paris,  as  well  as 
many  pages  devoted  to  gardening  topics,  and  there 
are  also  included  some  very  interesting  letters  sent 
by  Lady  Normanby  from  Paris  in  the  eventful 
year  1848.  Mrs.  Earle  need  not  write  deprecat- 
ingly  of  her  own  contributions  to  these  chapters, 
for  her  unassuming  gardening  notes  offer  many 
suggestions  to  other  lovers  of  plants  and  they  show 
appreciation  and  discrimination  where  uncommon 
or  new  varieties  are  concerned.  As  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  sympathise  entirely  with  all  the 
many  opinions  here  expressed,  it  is  no  bad 
compliment  to  say  that  the  remarks  of  the 
author  on  a  vegetarian  diet  seem  to  us  extreme. 
But  from  this  topic  and  from  cookery  receipts 
it  is  easy  to  turn  back  to  the  safer  subjects 
of  travel,  household  management,  or  modern  his- 
tory. The  arrangement  of  the  letters  into  chap- 
ters makes  them  very  convenient  for  reference  and 
each  chapter  or  section  is  prefaced  by  an  appro- 
priate quotation  from  some  standard  author.  The 
book  is  nicely  got  up,  so  that  being  in  all  ways  ' 
attractive,  it  would  make  a  seasonable  and  welcome 
gift  both  to  those  to  whom  previous  volumes  by 
Mrs.  Earle  are  ranked  as  old  friends  and  to  others 
who  will  find  her  writings  new  and  pleasant 
acquaintances. 

Ornamental  leaved  Begonias. — As  market 
plants,  a  writer  in  Mullers  Deutsche  Gartncr- 
Zeilung  recommends  the  cultivation  of  "Leaf" 
Begonias  in  pots  in  hot-bed  frames,  in  which  growth 
is  better  and  the  leaves  firmer  than  in  warm  houses, 
the  colours  more  intensive,  and  lastly  the  plants 
are  less  liable  to  attacks  from  disease  and  mites. 
When  the  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots 
the  amount  of  air  afforded  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. It  is  advisable  to  put  a  thin  shading  of 
lime  and  sour  milk  or  other  mixture  on  the  glass 
in  order  to  prevent  the  scorching  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  very  hot  weather  to  supplement  this  with 
some  portable  shading.  These  "Leafed"  Bego- 
nias make  excellent  material  for  filling  jardinieres, 
large  vases,  and  bowls.     F.  M. 

Potatos  in  Surrey.— The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  Mr.  John  Wright's  report  on 
the  Potato  trials  at  Merton  in  1005,  and  at 
Farnham  in  1906.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
influence  of  seed  tubers  from  cooler  and  later  dis- 
tricts with  Surrey  and  Middlesex  raised  tubers  in 
the  production  of  crops,  an  equal  number  of  tubers 
were  procured  last  year  and  planted  side  by  side 
in  dark  sandy  soil  at  Merton.  Though  all  were 
grown  under  identical  conditions  of  soil,  manure 
and  weather,  the  results  varied  enormously.  The 
yields  are  accurately  summarised  as  follows  :— 
Crops  at  Merton,  1905.— From  Irish  sets,  140  lbs. ; 
Scotch  sets,  119  lbs. ;  Middlesex  sets,  74  lbs.  ; 
Surrey  sets,  71  lbs.  As  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
the  difference  between  the  worst  crops  (from 
Surrey  grown  ssed)  and  the  best  (from  Irish  seed) 
is  within  a  shade  of  100  per  cent.  The  planting 
tubers  from  Ireland  were  a  trifle  larger  than  those 
from  Scotland,  but  not  than  those  which  ivere 
raised  in  Surrey.  With  such  remarkable  diver- 
gencies in  yields,  another  test  of  the  same  nature 
became  necessary  for  confirmation  or  otherwise  of 
the  facts  obtained.  At  Farnham  this  trial  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  a  recognised 
expert,  who  contributes  the  following  pertinent 
observations:  "The  results  obtained  present  to 
all  Potato-growers  bear  out  what  was  found  in  the 
previous  trial  and  other  experience  in  the  south  of 
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England.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that  not 
only  do  Irish  seed  tubers  prove  to  be  as  repro- 
ductive as  the  Scotch  seed,  but  in  some  cases  the 
products  exceed  those  from  the  last-named  source. 
This  may  be  seen  in  summarised  form,  taking  the 
first  six  varieties  from  the  table,  i.e.,  the  yields 
from  an  equal  number  of  tubers  of  each  variety." 
Crops  at  Farnham,  1906. — From  Surrey  tubers, 
65  lbs.  ;  Lincoln  tubers,  150  lbs.  ;  Scotch  tubers, 
•225  lbs.  ;  Irish  tubers,  237  lbs.  Variety  tiials. — 
On  spare  land  in  the  seed  trial  enclosure  equal 
numbers  of  tubers  of  the  undermentioned  varieties 
were  planted,  with  the  results  appended  :  Con- 
quering Hero  (Irish),  38  lbs.  ;  Up-to-Date  (Basing- 
stoke), 3S  lbs.;  Peckover  (Wisbech),  36  lbs.; 
Superlative,  28  lbs.  ;  The  Scot,  2G  lbs.  Several 
varieties  from  Surrey  sand  gave  such  poor  yields 
in  comparison  that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
Soil. — If  we  lake  from  the  table  of  results  six 
typical  yields,  we  find  the  average  to  be  as  follows  ; 
From  sand,  61  lbs.  ;  peaty  loam,  135  lbs.;  medium 
loam,  188  lbs.  ;  strong  loam,  233  lbs.  It  may  be 
that  in  a  wet  season  strong  soil  might  not  give 
•equally  good  resul^^^while  the  land  of  good 
medium  texture  might  give  somewhat  better. 
Light,  poor,  sandy  soil  should  be  avoided  for 
Potato  culture  where  stronger  land  is  available. 
Climate.—  Beyond  doubt  climate  is  an  important 
influencing  factor.  In  the  south  the  tubers  are 
liable  to  over-ripening,  and  the  harder  they  become, 
as  in  sandy  land,  the  more  they  are  impaired  in 
reproductiveness.  The  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  a  carefully  conducted  series  of  trials  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  during  the  past 
and  the  present  seasons.  Immature  tubers  give 
better  results  in  crops  than  hard,  fully-ripened,  or 
over-ripened  tubers  can  do  in  any  kind  of  soil.  That 
is  the  rule.  There  are  no  worse  Potatos  for  plant- 
ing than  those  grown  in  Surrey  sand  ill  a  dry,  hot 
summer. 

The  Sweet  PeaTrade  in  England  is  reported 
in  the  Florists'  Exchange  to  be  simply  phenomenal. 

The  Late  Count  de  Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem. — All  those  interested  in  progressive 
horticulture,  and  especially  visitors  to  the  Ghent 
quinquennials,  will  realise  the  extent  of  the  loss 
entailed  on  European  horticulture  by  the  death  of 
the  President  of  the  Societe  Royale  d' Agriculture  et 
de  Botanique  de  Gand.  Many  such  persons  will 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  towards  the  memorial 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Ghent  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  man  as  remarkable  for  the  number, 
variety,  and  excellence  of  his  public  services,  as 
for  his  personal  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  response  will  be  forthcoming  as  will  show 
that  our  countrymen  are  not  insensible  to  the  many 
services  rendered  by  the  late  Count  to  horticulture 
•or  ungrateful  for  the  abundant  manifestations  of 
helpful  courtesy  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  quin- 
quennials and  on  other  occasions.  Subscriptions 
for  the  above  purpose  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Max- 
well Masters,  F.R.S.,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  will  be  acknowledged  in  these 
columns. 

Cider-making. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  Whitevvay,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Whiteway  &  Co.,  cider  manufacturers,  of 
Whimple,  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of 
240,000  acres  of  orchards  in  the  country,  Great 
Britain  annually  consumed  imported  Apples  to  the 
value  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  besides  large 
quantities  of  Apple  juice  in  the  shape  of  cider, 
concentrated  Apple  juice  for  sauces,  and  Apple 
vinegar  The  demand  for  Apples  was  practically 
unlimited,  and  .even  France  and  Germany  were 
large  importers  of  the  fruit.  As  regarded  his 
recent  visit  to  Germany,  Mr.  Whiteway  remarked 
that  he  was  bound  to  say  he  saw  nothing  in  that 
country's  mode  of  cider. making  which  was  worth 
imitating.      But  the  most  astounding  thing  to  him 


was  to  be  told  that — in  a  country  where  the  small 
peasant  farmer  tilled  his  land  to  the  very  last  inch 
abutting  on  that  of  his  neighbour's,  and  where  the 
hedgerows  were  even  dispensed  with  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land,  and  where  the  culture  of  the  Apple 
tree  had  been  understood  for  ages — after  Christmas 
in  each  year  Germany  depended  upon  America  and 
Canada  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Apples 
required.  If  an  English  farmer  were  asked  to 
sprinkle  a  little  fluid  over  every  tree  in  an  orchard, 
say  of  three  acres,  he  would  probably  demur,  but  in 
America  and  Canada  the  farmer  who  had  a  hundred 
acres  of  orchard  would  not  miss  spraying  every 
branch  three  or  four  times,  or  at  an)-  rate  once  or 
twice,  every  spring.  The  value  of  the  operation  for 
destroying  insect  pests,  preventing  spotted  and 
worm-eaten  fruit,  and  for  promoting  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  tree  and  foliage,  was  so  well  recog- 
nised that  a  Canadian  farmer  would  no  more  think 
of  omitting  to  spray  his  orchard  than  a  Devon- 
shire farmer  would  neglect  to  dip  his  sheep. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  As- 
sociation held  its  sixteenth  annual  dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.,  presided.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  "  The  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Affiliated  Societies,"  the  president 
commented  upon  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
association  since  its  inauguration  1G  years  ago,  a 
success  which  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  officers,  and  in  particular  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Cordwell. 

List   of    Seeds    from    La    Mortola. — We 

have  received  from  Mr.  Ai.win  BERGER,  Curator, 
a  list  of  the  seeds  collected  during  1906  in  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola,  Venti- 
miglia,  Italy,  and  note  among  them  many  beautiful 
and  uncommon  species.  Growers  wishing  to 
obtain  seeds  or  cuttings  should  make  speedy 
application  for  them,  mentioning  what  seeds  or 
plants  they  can  offer  in  exchange.  A  list  of 
"desiderata"  is  given  in  the  list  and  should  be 
consulted. 

Succulents  at  Manchester. — The  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Darrah,  of  Heaton  Mersey,  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  of  Manchester  and  has 
been  housed  in  the  Alexandra  Park  where  suitable 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  culture  of  these 
very  interesting  plants.  We  have  at  various  times 
given  illustrations  from  Mr.  Darrah's  collections, 
and  can  heartily  congratulate  the  city  of  Man- 
chester on  possessing  so  fine  a  collection.  Mr 
Arthur  Cobbold,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  remains 
in  charge  of  the  collection. 

New  Horticultural  Thermometer. — A 

new  horticultural  thermometer,  sent  out  by- 
Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  (3S,  Holborn 
Viaduct),  has  the  glass  tube  and  bulb  filled  with 
spirit  guaranteed  to  maintain  its  red  colour  under 
all  circumstances.  The  figures  and  divisions  are 
plainly  marked  and  it  is  especially  strongly  made. 
A  self-registering  thermometer  for  determining  the 
greatest  cold  during  the  absence  of  the  observer  is 
a  necessity  in  the  outfit  of  botn  the  professional 
and  the  amateur  gardener. 

Mild  Weather  in  December  100  years 
ago. — A  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  some- 
what irritated  by  his  elders'  frequent  references  to 
the  "good  old  times"  when  the  winters  were 
really  cold,  and  the  fact  was  reflected  on  what 
answered  to  Christmas  cards  by  the  robin  and 
the  snow-covered  ground  and  Holly,  has  sent 
us  the  following  extract  from  the  Northampton 
Mercury,  of  December  13,  1806  : — "The  extraor- 
dinary mildness  of  the  present  season  is  shown 
*  in  several  remarkable  instances.  At  Hampton- 
Lucy,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Osborne,  of  that 
place,  there  is  a  May-bush  now  in  bloom  ;  and  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Forster.  surgeon,  there  is  an 
Apple-tree  in  full  blossom."     Our  correspondent 


may  therefore  console  himself.  "  History  repeats 
itself  "  in  respect  to  the  weather  conditions  of  our 
country,  as  in  many  other  things,  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  for  all 
things  modern,  and  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  our  Christmas  cards. 

Weed-killer  Poison. — At  Chelmsford,  the 
Medical  Officer  has  reported  that  in  some  sus- 
picious cases  at  Margaretting,  he  found  eight 
people  suffering  from  arsenical  poisoning.  The 
affected  persons  had  drunk  beer  from  a  gallon 
bottle,  in  which  the  doctor  found  a  crust  of 
arsenical  salt  sufficient  to  kill  nearly  the  whole 
village.  The  bottle  was  purchased  at  a  farm-sale, 
and  it  probably  (says  a  newspaper  report)  had 
been  used  to  hold  sheep-dip  or  weed-destroyer, 
which  had  dried  up. 

Dahlias.  —  The  following  First-Class  Certi- 
ficates were  awarded  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  to  new  Dahlias  in  1906 :  -  Show — Gloria 
and  Claret  Cup,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer.  Cactus  — 
Meteor,  Dr.  G.  G.  Gray,  Diavolo,  Rev.  Arthur 
Hall  and  Sunshine,  Messrs.  J.  Stredw'ick  &  Son  ; 
Daisy  Staples,  Messrs.  F.  Carter  &  Sons  ;  Hyacinth 
and  Ruby  Grinsted,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son. 
Pompon — White  Perfection,  Mr.  W.  Eacott  ; 
Portia  and  Rodney,  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Singles 
— Kitty,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons;  Mavourneen, 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale.  Special  Awards  on  September  6, 
1906  ;— Silver  Medal,  for  best  bunch  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  Trade  Classes — Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  & 
Son,  for  Rev.  Arthur  Hall.  Silver  Medal,  for 
best  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  Amateur  Classes 
— Rev.  A.  Bridge,  for  Fairy.  Bronze  Medal, 
for  best  new  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlia — Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  for  Gloria. 

Publications  Received.— Liverpool  University, 

Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the  Tropics.  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Aburi  Gardens.  This  is  a  "  complete 
list  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  the  Government 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Aburi,  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa," 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.E.  Evans,  Curator  of  theGardens. — 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Report  on  the 
Decline  in  the  Agricultural  Population  of  Great  Britain, 
1881-1906.— County  Council  for  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster.  Report  of  Experiments  on  Liming  Meadow 
Land.  By  Edward  Porter  and  R.  G.  Gaut.  Mr.  H. 
Lloyd  Snape.  Director  of  Education,  forwards  this 
important  report,  which  deals  with  a  comparison  of 
the  use  of  ground  limestone  with  that  of  ground  lime 
and  of  cob  lime. — Farm  andHome  Year -Book  for  1907. 
This  well-known  publication  will  be  welcome  as  usual 
to  all  interested  in  agriculture  and  fruit-growing,  and 
contains  many  useful  notes  as  well  as  the  longer 
articles.  It  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  written  by 
competent  authorities. — The  Estate  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber. This  is  a  Supplement  to  the  County  Gentlemen  s 
Estate  Book.  The  contents  include  articles  upon 
Whaddon  Hall,  The  Woburn  Experiments,  Weeds 
and  Leaves  as  fodder,  Gardening.  &c. — The  Garden 
City,  December. — Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits 
and  Federated  Malay  States,  September.  H.  N. 
Ridley  and  J.  B.  Carruthers. — Bulletin  of  M iscellaneous 
Information,  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad, October. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Hart.  With  notes  on  Castilloa,  Cacao 
diseases,  the  Date  Palm,  &c. — Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Jamaica.  November.  Edited  by 
W.  Fawcett.  Contains  notes  on  rubber-producing 
plants. — Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  For 
the  year  1905.  Various  trials  were  made  with 
Tobacco  and  with  different  fruiW.  Much  successful 
work  was  accomplished  and  progress  made. — The 
Salvation  Army  Emigration  Gazette.  November.  A 
new  publication  that  gives  an  idea  of  the  useful  work 
undertaken  by  "the  Army"  in  assisting  emigrants. 
Canada  offers  a  still  open  field  for  them,  and  gardeners 
(amongst  others)  are  recommended  to  try  life  in 
Ontario,  where,  if  strong  and  able-bodied,  there  is  no 
lack  of  employment,  and  their  wives  and  families  will 
be  made  equally  welcome  with  themselves. — Live 
Stock  Journal  (Vinton  &  Co.,  Bream's  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane).  Of  special  interesl  to  breeders  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  Copiously  illustrated  and 
with  much  useful  information.  —  The  World's  Work, 
December.  A  very  "  fresh"  magazine,  full  of  prac- 
tical interest  and  richly  illustrated  (London  :  Heine- 
mann), 
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ROME. 


THE  BORGHESE  GARDENS. 

These   gardens  were  originally  established,  or 

commenced,  early  in  the  17th  century,  by  Camillo 

Borghese,  who  was  raised  to  the  Papal  Throne  in 

1G05,     He   already   had   a   villa  and   gardens   at 


v%*m# 


[Photo  by  Mi.  J.  Ckcai. 
Fig.  159. — view  in  the  borghese  garden, 

ROME 


Frascati,  but  he  desired  a  residence  where  he  might 
receive  Ecclesiastics,  Roman  nobility,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  Court-ladies  nearer  to  Rome. 
He  therefore  built  the  fine  villa  and  commenced 
to  lay  out  the  gardens.  These  gardens  soon 
became  famous  and  were  frequently  opened  to  the 


[Photo  by  Mr.  J.  Cheat. 

1'lG.    1G0; — VI 3W    IN'    THE    BORGHESE    GARDEN, 
ROME. 

public.  In  after  years  they  were  enlarged  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  succeeding  owners.  The 
family  of  Borghese  was  an  old  and  influential  one 
in  Rome,  and  amongst  its  members  was  Pauline, 
sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  married  Don  Camillo 
Borghese  in  1803. 
About  half  a  century  ago  the  gardens  passed 


into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Rome,  and 
they  considerably  altered  and  adapted  them  to  fhe 
requirements  of  a  public  park.  Although  the 
original  character  of  the  garden  had  thus  been 
partially  destroyed,  yet  many  of  their  old 
features  have  been  retained,  noticeably  the  "  Gar- 
den of  the  Lake,"  with  its  swans  and  Pseudo- 
Greek  Temple  (tee  fig.  160),  which  is  so  beautifully 
reflected  in  the  water,  and  is  surrounded  by 
lovely  woodlands,  brilliant  in  the  spring  with 
the  pink  flowers  of  the  Judas  tree.  There  are 
beautiful  drives  laid  out  through  the  well-wooded 
grounds,  which  are  a  fashionable  resort  of  Roman 
society  to-day,  whilst  its  ample  terraces  form 
promenades  for  citizens. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Duff  House,  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
Banff  and  Macduff  by  the  Duke  of  Fife,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Borghese  Palace. 

THE  VATICAN  GARDENS. 
The   Vatican    Hill   has   been   from   prehistoric 
time:   a   sacred   and    interesting   spot,    and    was 
anciently  the  Garden  of  Agrippina,  and  the  Circus 


VEGETABLES. 


COOKING  POTATOS  AND  SOILS. 
No  test  of  the  merits  of  any  variety  of  Potato  in- 
a  properly  cooked  state  is  complete  or  satisfactory 
unless  tubers  of  equal  size  and  grown  under  similar 
conditions  of  culture,  but  on  soils  of  diverse 
nature,  are  included.  Recently  I  had  sent  me 
from  Dorset  chalk,  even-sized  tubers  of  both 
Factor  and  Up-to-Date.  Having  samples  of  these- 
varieties  of  equal  size  from  medium  loam  and 
from  black  sand  in  Surrey,  I  was  enabled  to  test 
the  merits  of  each  when  cooked,  and  found  those 
from  the  chalk  to  give  much  the  best  quality, 
loam  coming  next  and  the  black  sand  last.  But 
it  has  long  been  notorious  that  chalk,  whilst  on 
the  whole  not  giving  the  heaviest  crop,  invariably 
gives  the  best  table  quality.  Thus  in  any  Potato- 
testing  in  a  cooked  state,  one  variety  from- 
chalk,  another  from  loam,  a  third  from  sand,  a 
fourth  from  clay,  and  a  fifth  from  bog,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  the  soil  on  which  the  tubers  arc- 
grown  which  determines  the  table  quality,     A.  Z>_ 


[Photo  by  Mr.  J.  Cheat. 

Fig.   iGi.— the  Vatican  garden  at  rome,  showing  the  dome  of  st.  peter's 

in  the  distance. 


of  Caligula.  Pope  Sextus  IV.,  who  first  laid  out 
the  gardens  in  somewhat  of  their  present  form, 
surrounded  them  by  terrace-walls  and  high  hedges, 
and  they  are  all  a  good  example  of  the  15th 
century  style  of  Italian  gardening. 

The  terrace,  from  which  the  accompanying  view 
was  photographed  (see  fig.  161),  affords  the  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  has 
long  been  a  favourite  promenade  of  successive 
Popes. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
features  in  these  extensive  gardens,  which  are 
open  to  visitors  after  obtaining  the  necessary 
permits.    Joseph  Clteal,  Crawley. 

[In  addition  to  the  photographs  kindly  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Cheal,  we  have  reproduced  others  at  fig. 
162,  which  were  obligingly  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  Mr.  Sprenger,  of  Naples.  These  illustrate 
the  decorative  purposes  to  which  Agaves  and 
Palms  are  employed  in  Rome,  and  incidentally, 
also  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  Railway 
Stations  in  that  city. — Ed.] 


THE     GRASSITES. 


A  PARABLE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  world  verj 
much  like  our  own,  but  upon  which  nothing  but 
vegetation  had  been  evolved,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  but  trees  and  shrubs  and  smaller 
plants  of  many  kinds  down  to  tiny  mosses,  and 
even  to  still  tinier  vegetation  that  could  only 
be  seen  had  microscopes  existed,  which,  of 
course,  was  not  the  case.  This  state  of  aflairs 
had  lasted  for  many  quintillions  of  years,  and 
although  there  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of 
pushing  and  shoving  among  the  plants  for 
elbow  room  and  light  and  a  good  many  weak- 
lings thus  came  to  grief  entirely,  there  was  a 
sort  of  balance  arrived  at  which  enabled  the 
bulk  of  the  plant-world  to'  live  and  even 
flourish.  In  course  of  time,  however,  some- 
thing akin  to  thoughts  and  ideas  became  de- 
veloped in  every  plant,  and  these  being  natur- 
ally the  outcome  of  their  environment,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  bold  and  lofty  trees  had  broader 
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views  and  were  more  far-seeing  than  was 
possible,  say,  for  the  grass  of  the  fields,  which 
could  not  even  see  any  farther  than  its  neigh- 
bours, and  being  so  cramped  in  view  was 
inevitably  more  short-sighted  than  the  big  trees 
aforesaid.  All  through  the  vegetable  world 
there  was  thus  a  grading  downward  and  up- 
ward from  the  grand  to  the  infinitesimal,  and 
vice  versa.  Still  for  a  long  time  these  differ- 
ences led  to  nothing,  but  presently  the  idea  got 
about — how  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  did — 
that  one  opinion  was  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  this  being  so  the  more  there  were  who  had 
a  particular  opinion,  the  greater  the  chance 
there  was  of  that  opinion  being  right,  and  this 
idea  led  to  another,  for  the  grass  population,  in 
which  each  blade  counted  as  an  individual, 
began  to  put  this  and  that  together,  and  finally- 
claimed  that  as  they  formed  by  far  the  largest 
number,  making  what  they  called  in  their  vege- 
tative tongue  "  i,  madjority,"  they  should  practi- 
cally rule  the  roost  and  be,  not  exactly  the 
kings— they  did  not  like  to  put  it  like  that — but 
the  "  bosses  "  over  all  the  rest  of  plant-creation. 
The  big  trees  listened  to  all  this,  as  did  the 
shrubs  and  other  larger  vegetables,  and  being 
eventually  summoned  to  a  sort  of  conference  by 
the  Grassites,  were  foolish  enough  to  accept 
their  views  as  regards  the  equality  of  value  ol 
all  opinions  and  though  they  did  not  men- 
tion this  (not  having  grasped  the  fact),  the 
consequent  equality  of  a  blade  of  grass  to  the 
noblest  Oak.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  most  far- 
seeing  trees  had  their  doubts,  but  as  unfortu- 
nately the  tree  party  at  the  conference  had 
already  unwittingly  gone  far  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  admitting  a  lot  of  inferior  shrubs  and 
assertive  weeds  to  a  voting  equality,  the 
Grassites  w-ere  granted  in  all  future  councils 
equal  individual  rights  with  the  trees,  so  that 
if  a  big  Oak  tree  said  "  No!"  and  a  blade  of 
grass  "  Yes  !"  the  one  counterbalanced  the  other. 
This  was  termed,  also  in- vegetative  language, 
"  universal  sufferage."  Having  got  this  length, 
the  Grassites  now  began  to  assert  themselves 
and  to  complain  that  the  big  trees  and  many  of 
the  shrubs  were  encroaching  on  their  rights  by 
-rowing  far  too  high  and  spreading  their 
branches  far  too  widely,  so  that  they  mono- 
polised large  areas  of  ground  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  Grassites  could  otherwise  flourish,  and 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  an  injustice,  an 
oppression,  and  several  other  things  of  that 
unpleasant  kind,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Parleyment  it  was  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
madjority,  that  although  the  Grassites  did  not 
see  their  way  to  cut  down  the  existing  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  offspring  of  these  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  hereditary  tree  tendencies  and 
should  be  reduced  to  Grassite  dimensions  so  as 
to  uphold  the  great  law  of  "  equality  "  in  the 
adopted  motto  of  vegicreation.  The  poor  trees 
and  shrubs  saw,  alas !  how  greatly  they 
had  erred,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two  all  the  great 
forests  and  thickets,  and  even  the  Roses  and 
Lilies  and  all  their  tribe,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  Grassites  alone  ruled  the  world.  Now,  how- 
ever, strange  to  say,  it  came  to  pass  that  among 
the  Grassites,  the  big  trees  being  gone,  very 
marked  inequalities  began  to  be  noted,  such  as 
the  big  Bamboozians,  the  smaller  but  worthy 
'Cerealians,  and  the  small  fry  of  the  Pastureans, 
and  as  the  Pastureans  were  in  the  so-called 
madjority,  the  big  Bamboozians  and  the  worthy 
Cerealians  also  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
world  was  like  a  fine  lawn...,  Now,  however, 
when  everybody  ought  to  have  been  content, 
there  began  to  be  a  great  lack  of  rain,  which  is 
the  life  blood  of  the  Grassites,  and  when  it  did 
fall,  instead  of  dripping  "  like  a  gentle  dew 
from  Heaven,"  it  came  in  rushing  torrents, 
sweeping  the  Grassites  away  into  the  rivers  and 
into  the  ocean,  and  when  it  passed  leaving  bare 
wastes  to  be  sunburnt  and  rendered  sterile  as 
;the  desert  and  utterly  inaccessible  to  Grassites. 
Then  and   then  only   did   it    dawn    upon    this 


miserable  little  folk,  that  the  big  trees  and  the 
shrubs  and  the  Roses  and  Lilies  which  they 
had  banished  had  practically  provided  the  life- 
giving  rain  by  their  beneficent  influence,  and 
,that  the  levelling  of  plant-society  they  had 
"  brought  about  by  their  vanity  and  ignorance 
had  literally  become  a  dead  level,  and  thoufh 
they  had  got  their  desert  in  one  sense,  the\  had 
also  unfortunately  got  it  in  another. 


IMPORTANT    DEPUTATION   ON 

RAILWAY  RATES. 
On  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
ceived a  deputation  of  about  130  representatives 
of  all  important  industries  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  Kingdom,  including 
27  M.T.'s.  who  sought  the  help  of  the  Govern- 


[Photo  by  Mr.  C.  Springer. 

Fig.  162.— a  railway  station  at  rome,  showing  the  decorative  effect 
produced  by  agaves  and  palms. 

(For  text  see  page  428.) 


But  their  misfortunes  were  not  yet  ended,  for 
the  doctrine  of  equality  began  now  to  be 
asserted  by  all  the  still  lower  forms  cf  vegeta- 
tion than  the  Grassites,  the  mosses,  lichens, 
seaweeds,  fungi — nay  !  even  the  very  bacteria 
themselves  held  a  conference,  and  as  the  bac- 
teria outnumbered  the  Grassites,  forming  even 
a  "  madderjority,"  e'»;rything  was  eliminated 
but  the  bacteria  themselves,  and  the  whole 
world  became  optically  lifeless !  Cii.is.  T. 
Drucrr,    V.M.H..  F.L.S. 


ment  m  aid  of  a  Bill  presented  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
Member  for  Dudley,  "To  amend  the- law  relat- 
ing to  Railway  and  Canal  Companies'  rates  and 
conditions   of  conveyance." 

The  deputation  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic,  the  market  gardeners  being  re- 
presented by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  and  Mr.  Walter 
Mann,  horticultural  traders  and  nurserymen  by 
lUr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  and 
Co.),  Fruit  and   Potato  Trades'  Association   by 
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Mr.  John  Dennis  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  of 
Covent   Garden. . 

Mr.  Hooper  went  very  fully  into  the  grievances 
caused  by  the  combinations  of  railway  com- 
panies, and  especially  in  regard  to  the  objec- 
tionable conditions  of  the  owners'  risk  rate,  and 
was  supported  by  Sir  W.  Tomlinson,  Lord  Bras- 
sey,  Mr.  Edmunds,  M.P.,  Lord  Glantawe,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  president  of  the  National  Fruit 
and  Potato  Trades'  Association. 

The  latter  stated  that  possibly  no  industry 
represented  in  that  large  gathering  was  so  pena- 
lised by  the  railways  as  the  fruit-trade,  mainly 
arising  from  the  fact  that  when  the  existing 
classification  was  approved  by  Parliament,  fruit- 
selling  was  but  a  small  trade,  and  therefore  was 
not  represented.  The  railway  companies  conse- 
quently had  imposed  fancy  rates,  and  the  only 
reductions  now  obtainable  were  all  on  the  basis 
of  owners'  risk,  with  the  conditions  which  Par- 
liament never  intended  should  be  applied  to 
any  rates  between  railway  companies  as  carriers 
and  traders.  They  were  thus  gradually  driving 
the  whole  trade  into  this  rate  by  making  a  great 
difference  between  companies'  risk  and  owners' 
risk  rates,  in  some  instances  the  difference 
amounting  to  over  100  per  cent. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  to  the  con- 
ditions wanted  on  owners'  risk  rate,  and  a  defini- 
tion of  the  risks  traders  should  take  under  that 
rate,  Mr.  Monro  gave  as  an  instance  the  ques- 
tion of  time  limit,  a  most  essential  element  in 
any  trade  in  goods  of  a  perishable  nature  ;  that 
under  owners'  risk  railway  companies  should 
not  be  liable  if  trains  were  prevented  by 
fog  or  accidents  from  making  a  reasonable  de- 
livery, but  in  cases  where  it  was  simply  delay 
on  their  part,  without  any  outside  obstruction, 
they  should  be  held  liable,  and  not  (as  at  pre- 
sent) deliver  goods  hours,  and  even  days,  after 
the  usual  recognised  time,  or  lose  them  alto- 
gether, and  still  refuse  all  liability. 

The  reception  given  to  the  deputation  was  so 
encouraging  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  grievances 
under  which  the  trade  suffers  may  shortly  be 
remedied. 


LAW    NOTES. 


STORY  OF  AN  ORCHID. 

At  the  Salford  County  Court  (December  17), 
as  we  learn  from  a  local  paper,  an  action  was 
brought  to  recover  £75,  the  balance  of  price  of 
an  Orchid  sold  and  delivered. 

In  June  last  plaintiff  attended  a  sale  of  Orchids, 
and  bought  a  number  of  plants.  One  of  them 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  Cattleya.  The  defendant 
eventually  agreed  to  purchase  the  plant  for  £78. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  payment  should  not  be 
made  in  cash,  but  that  the  plaintiff  should  receive 
from  the  defendant  Orchids  to  the  like  value  in 
exchange,  and  he  made  his  selection  of  the 
plants  he  was  to  receive.  The  defendant  assured 
him  that  these  plants  were  worth  £100.  When 
they  got  to  his  place,  however,  the  plaintiff 
missed  one  plant  he  had  selected,  and  upon 
making  further  examination  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  only  six  of  the  40  plants  he  had 
selected  had  been  sent.  Subsequent  information 
confirmed  his  opinion  that  the  plants  had  been 
changed,  with  the  result  that  these  proceedings 
were  taken. 

The  plaintiff,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence, 
said  that  if  the  flower  of  the  Cattleya  he  sold 
to  defendant  had  been  all  white,  instead  of  being 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  it  would  have  been 
worth  a  thousand  guineas. 

A  gardener  in  the  defendant's  employ,  and 
afterwards  in  the  plaintiff's  employ,  said  that  a 
number  of  the  plants  selected  by  the  plaintiff 
"were  changed.  Those  which  were  sent  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  £10. 


His  Honour :  Did  you  think  defendant  was 
defrauding  plaintiff? 

Witness :  Yes. 

His  Honour :  And  you  helped  him  to  cheat 
his  friend — is  that  it? 

Witness  :   Well,   I 

His   Honour  :    Very  well. 

Another  gardener,  also  formerly  in  defendant's 
employ,  spoke  to  a  number  of  the  plants  having 
been  changed. 

The  defendant's  version  of  the  case  was  a  flat 
denial  of  the  allegation  that  the  plants  had  been 
changed.  He  said  the  only  price  ever  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Cattleya  he  obtained 
from  the  plaintiff  was  £10. 

His  Honour  said  he  entirely  accepted  defen- 
dant's evidence,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  perfectly  honest  in  the  transaction.  The 
plaintiff  had  possibly  been  inspired  to  bring  the 
action  by  listening  to  the  tales  of  discharged 
servants.  There  would  be  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant with  costs. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.) 

The   British    Gardeners-    Association. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  November  21,  that  this  associa- 
tion has  dropped  into  the  undignified  position  of 
an  employment-registry  office  is  undoubtedly 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  become  members. 
That  there  should  be  cause  for  such  an  opinion  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted,  particularly  after  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  matter  had  been  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Watson  and  other  gentlemen  on  behalf 
of  the  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  "  mutual  pro- 
tection and  assistance."  After  nearly  two  years' 
hard  work,  the  number  of  members  has  reached 
nearly  one  thousand  ;  surely  everything  should 
now  be  done  by  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
various  committees  to  avoid  a  single  reduction  in 
this  number:  on  the  other  hand,  any  suggestion 
that  may  possibly  lead  to  the  increase  of  numbers 
should  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  very  clear  by 
the  present  feeling,  that  a  secretary  with  a  London 
office  (however  necessary  this  may  be)  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  its  members  in  full  sympathy  with  one 
another,  particularly  those  residing  in  the  pro- 
vinces. In  some  of  our  towns  the  members  of  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  have  been  able  to 
form  a  Mutual  Improvement  Branch,  this  will 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  society 
generally.  Other  towns  again  already  possess  a 
Mutual  Improvement  Branch  so  culled,  but  carried 
on,  unfortunately,  by  "  undesirables,"  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  professional  gardener, 
although  amongst  their  number  they  may  have  a 
few  highly  -  respected  professional  men  (gar- 
deners), who  are  "  generously  "  allowed  to  place 
before  them  their  life  experiences  by  way  of 
reading  papers  on  various  subjects,  and  answering 
the  many  questions  put  to  them  by  the  "  tinkers  " 
ami  "tailors"  present,  When  a  branch  of  this 
description  is  already  formed  it  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  combat,  owing  to  lack  of  support  from  the 
head  office  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, which  is  due  to  the  diminutive  sub- 
scription received  from  each  member.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  society 
anywhere  with  a  subscription  of  less  than  three 
farthings  per  week  per  member.  What  can 
be  done  with  such  a  small  sum?  If  our  society 
is  ever  to  be  wortli  the  name  of  a  society,  it  was 
worth  a  larger  subscription  from  the  commence- 
ment, half  of  which  sum,  I  think,  should  have 
been  returned  to  the  local  secretaries  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  in  their  respective 
branches.  This  financial  assistance  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  held  the  annual  meeting  and 
also  engaged-  a  room  for  lectures,  &c,  at  various 
times  or  whatever  the  local  committee  selected,  or 
even  provided  funds  for  sending  a  representative 
to  London  for  the  annual  general  meeting  to  put 
forward  any  suggestions  that  might  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  local  branch.  All  this 
would  increase  the  interest  of  individual  members 
in  the  society  as  to  the  advantage  of  co-operation. 
Under  the  present  conditions  this  manner  of  work- 
ing is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 


expense  which  would  be  entailed  thereby.  It 
would,  I  feel,  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  subscriptions  locally,  or,  rather,  by  any  local 
method  ;  but  no  gardener  with  the  objects  of  the 
society  at  heart  would  have  objected  to  the  sub- 
scription being  large  enough  to  have  made  the 
society  a  success.  Meetings  that  have  been  held 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a  few- 
generous  members.  [We  are  informed  that  the 
executive  has  paid  the  cost  of  meetings  when  asked 
to  do  so. — Ed.]  This  surely  is  not  as  it  should  be 
It  certainly  is  a  matter  for  immediate  consideration 
by  those  in  authority.  It  is  not  only  an  employ- 
ment registry  office  in  London  that  is  required, 
but  a  real  "live"  gardeners'  society,  which  is 
only  possible  to  obtain  by  having  the  necessarv 
financial  assistance  from  headquarters,  coupled 
with  the  assistance  of  educated  professional  gar- 
deners with  the  love  of  their  profession  at  heart, 
and  a  keen  desire  to  help  the  younger  members 
and  those  who  have  perhaps  been  less  fortunate 
than  themselves.  This  and  this  alone  will  cause 
a  real  interest  to  be  felt  in  all  local  branches. 
H.  R.,  Cardiff. 

Re-naming  American  Carnations  in 
England — Recently,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
New  Yorker  accused  the  English  nurserymen  of  re- 
naming the  new  American  Carnations  on  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
New  York  Florists'  Exchange,  copied  the  remarks 
of  New  Yorker,  and  shortly  commented  thereon 
in  the  issue  dated  November  17.  The  following 
week,  November  24,  the  enclosed  note  rppeared  ■ 
in  the  American  paper  named,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
at  the  time,  that  the  name  Mrs.  W.  T.  Omwake 
was  bestowed  upon  a  sport  of  Enchantress  in 
America  by  the  introducer  of  the  sport.  That 
there  is  more  than  one  pink  sport  of  Enchantress 
is  now  quite  obvious,  and  purchasers  and  sellers 
alike  should  therefore  be  made  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  two  varieties  have  already  appeared  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hamt- 
ton  Hill. 

"RE-NAMING   CARNATIONS   IN    ENGLAND. 

"  You  arc  doing  the  Englishman  an  injustice  in  claiming 
that  Mrs.  W.  T.  Omwake  is  a  re-named  Rose-Pink  En- 
chantress. We  introduced  our  sport  of  Enchantress  through 
your  columns  only,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Omwake. 
and  sold  some  stock  in  England.  Our  sport  is  not  the  dark 
rose-pink  one,  but  is  of  a  colour  between  those  of  En- 
chantress and  the  rose-pink  sport.  It  is  at  its  best  the  colour 
which  Enchantress  should  be,  as  Enchantress  in  spring 
and  fall  is  too  pale.  Unfortunately  the  past  wet  season  had 
its  influence  on  our  sport,  as  well  as  on  other  sports,  so  that 
the  colour  does  not  come  alike,  some  flowers  shading 
darker,  some  lighter,  which  is  also  the  habit  of  the  parent 
itself ;  but  by  careful  propagation  the  shades  may  be 
separated.  But  England  was  not  guilty  of  re-naming  an 
American  variety  in  this  case,  as  was  claimed  on  page  602, 
issue  of  November  17.  Henry  Eichhctz,  in  the  Florists' 
Exchange,  November  24,  1906." 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions. — Is  the  same 
amount  of  interest  now  taken  by  gardeners 
as  was  the  case  some  few  years  back,  when 
they  used  to  attend  the  exhibitions  in  numbers  to 
take  down  the  names  of  the  different  varieties 
which  were  new  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  merit  of  par- 
ticular varieties,  that  they  might  give  each  new  or 
extra  well-grown  variety  due  consideration  at  the 
proper  time  when  they  might  be  ordering  a  few 
new  varieties  to  replace  some  of  the  older  ones  ? 
Is  the  present  lack  of  interest  caused  through  the 
principal  classes  having  to  be  shown  in  vases, 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  diminishing  the  number 
of  varieties  required,  and  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  raiser  of  new  varieties  being  absent  when  there 
is  no  chance  of  obtaining  further  remuneration  for 
his  labours?  This  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
exhibitor's  decision  to  grow  only  about  half  the 
number  of  varieties,  and  to  show  in  fewer  classes 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  He  is  no 
longer  able  to  arrange  the  flowers  along  the  cor- 
ridors or  conservatory  on  boards  after  the 
show,  each  properly  named,  and  thus  to  interest 
his  employer  in  the  different  varieties  and  keep 
the  flowers  in  good  condition  for  a  fortnight  ;  and 
to  decide  which  he  will  discard,  and  to  receive  some 
congratulations  and  encouragement  for  the  extra 
labour  which  he  has  bestowed  during  the  last 
year,  This  would  mean  good  news  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  and  an  order  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists  or  nurserymen.  Some  dissatis- 
faction is  in  the  air.  The  employer  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  flowers  should  arrive  home  in  a 
presentable  condition.  It  would  serve  a  very  good 
purpose  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  present-day 
exhibitors  through  your  columns.     I  think  that  a 
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few  vases,  evenly  distributed  throughan exhibition, 
are  a  very  great  acquisition  and  break  up  the 
sameness  of  the  shows.  But  while  the  chair- 
man of  the  N.C.S.  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
boards  driven  from  the  show,  I  think  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  end  in  the  exhibitor  also  being 
driven  from  the  show.     L.  K. 

Blancard  Fund. — This  fund  will  close  on 
December  31  so  that  I  can  announce  the  result  to 
the  Mesdemoiselles  Blancard  on  New  Year's  Day. 
There  are  still  many  names  I  should  like  to  see  on 
the  list.  Meantime  I  beg  to  acknowledge  further 
donations  amounting  to  £7  3s.  6d.  C.  Harman 
Payne,  Foreign  Secretary  N.C.S. ,  141 ,  Wellmeaiam 
Road,  Cat  ford,  S.E. 

The  Author  of  "The  Gardeners'  Assis- 
tant."—Your  correspondent  F.  M .  is  seriously  in 
error  in  his  statement  on  p.  402,  that  the  gardens 
at  WroQiam  Park  were,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, author  of  The  Gardeners'  Assistant.  The  Mr. 
Thomson  who  made  the  reputation  of  the  gardens 
at  Wrotham  Park  was  the  late  Mr.  William 
Thomson  who  founded  the  famous  Tweed  vine- 
yard at  Clovenfords,  N.B.,  and  who  was  previously 
at  Dalkeith.  The  author  of  The  Gardeners'  Assistant 
was  the  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  who  practically  all 
his  life  was  associated  with  the  old  Chiswick  Gar- 
den of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  knew 
them  both  well.     Sabuna. 

Apples  from  Wrexham. — I  am  sending  a  few 
Apples  for  your  inspection,  hoping  that  they  may 
be  helpful  to  you  in  making  recommendations  for 
this  district.  Those  enclosed  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  reliable  of  all  the  varieties  grown  here  (up- 
wards of  70).  I  may  add  to  the  list  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Beauty  of  Bath,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Tyler's  Kernel,  and  Margil ;  although 
not  big  croppers,  they  are  excellent  in  quality.  The 
garden  is  u  very  exposed  one,  being  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  north-east  only,  and  we  get  most  of 
our  worst  winds  and  storms  from  the  soutli  ami 
south-west.  One  half  the  number  of  trees  are  planted 
on  ground  having  a  gentle  fall  to  the  south-west ; 
the  other  half,  on  a  similar  slope,  to  the  east, 
which  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  trees.  The  trees 
are  given  ordinary  treatment.  Spraying  is  never 
missed,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  for  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  do  not  get  the  large 
size  into  the  fruits  that  some  do,  we  usually  com- 
pare very  favourably  from  the  point  of  view  of 
quality.— GUI.  Ailkens.  Gardeno  P.  L.  Yorhe,  Esq., 
The  Gardens,  Erddig  Park.  Wrexham.  [Our  corre- 
spondent has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such 
apples  as  he  has  forwarded  to  us.  They  are  of  large 
size,  good  colour,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory 
specimens  of  the  particular  varieties.  We  append 
the  names  of  these,  which  are  as  follows : 
Alfriston,  Bismark,  Cellini,  Cobham,  Court  of 
Wick,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Pomona,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Holland  Pippin.  Lady  Henniker,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Suffield,  Mannmgton  Pear- 
main,  Margil,  Mere  de  Menage,  Pomeroy,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Schoolmaster, 
Tom  Wood,  Tyler's  Kernel. — Ed.] 

Pheasants  and  Gunneras,  Orchids, 
Liliums.  &c. — I  have  been  much  interested 
in  reading  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  this  subject.  In  and  around 
the  wild  garden  and  grounds  here  many  hand- 
bred  pheasants  are  put  down  each  year,  but  in 
no  instance  have  I  observed  them  damaging 
Gunneras,  although  they  have  ample  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  Last  spring  we  planted  a  quantity 
of  Orchis  foliosa  by  the  bog  garden  ;  the  crowns 
were  well  covered  over,  but  the  pheasants  soon 
found  them  out  and  commenced  to  devour  the 
crowns.  All  would  have  been  destroyed  had  we 
not  taken  measures  to  protect  them.  Could  it 
be  the  sense  of  smell  that  led  them  to  the 
Orchis,  as  quite  close  to  these  were  a  lot  of 
different  varieties  of  Cypripediums  which  were 
not  touched?  I  am  well  aware  that  pheasants 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  certain  Liliums,  and 
will  dig  down  6  inches  for  Lilium  auratum,  and 
this  when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest  in  the  winter. 
Last  spring  they  devoured  a  lot  of  bulbs  cf 
L.  auratum  and  did  not  attempt  to  touch  L. 
pardalinum,  L.  giganteum,  I.,  canadense,  or  L. 
superbum,  Ml  of  which  were  quite  near  L. 
auratum.  Why  did  they  select  L.  auratum?  I 
wish  they  had  been  satisfied  with  a  plainer  diet. 
When  Croci  commence  flowering,  yellow  sorts — 
here  at  least — are  the  first  to  receive  attention, 
flowers  and  roots  being  devoured  ;  in  loose  soil 
thev  will  clear  them  out  6  inches  down  in  the 


ground.  Another  plant  they  seem  fond  of  is 
the  Marsh  Marigold ;  this  is  taken  when  the 
plant  is  about  to  start  into  growth.  We  have  to 
protect  the  Podophyllum.  When  Rhubarb  com- 
mences to  grow,  these  birds  sometimes  hollow- 
out  the  crowns,  but  this  does  not  happen  every 
season.  I  wonder  if  it  is  only  the  hand-bred 
birds  that  are  so  mischievous?  I  do  not  object 
to  them  having  a  few  Potatos  or  Turnips,  but 
would  like  to  draw  the  line  at  Liliums  and 
other  such  treasures.  D.  S.  Melville,  Poltalloch 
Gardens,  Lochgilphead,  A'.B. 

School  Gardening. — Whatever  may  be  done 
in     other     counties,     certainly     to     Surrey     is 
due    the    credit    of    being    the    pioneer    in    the 
establishment    of    what    are    generally    known 
as    continuation    school-gardens    lor    boys    who 
have     left     school,     as,     prior     to     the     Edu- 
cation   Act    of    1902,    by    which    the    control    of 
elementary   education   was  given   to   the   county 
councils,      there     were     several     hundreds     of 
these    evening-school-gardens     in     the     county. 
With     the     .idvent     of     the     new     educational 
authority,    a    great    change    has    taken    place. 
Evening  or  continuation-school  gardens  for  boys 
who  have  left  school  have  given  place  to  horti- 
cultural   instruction    in    small    gardens    for    the 
elder    lads    attending    elementary    schools,    and 
now  entirely  under  the  charge  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,   Mr.  John  Wright,  Y.M.H.,  there  are 
in  Surrey  some  65  blocks  of  such  school  gardens, 
and   about    1,200   boys   are   being   instructed    in 
gardening  in  an  elementary,  yet  prai  tii  al,  way. 
Let  no  one,  however,  assume  that  in  tins  way  n 
is  hoped  to  raise  up  a  race  of  professional  gar- 
deners.      Horticulture   is   now   recognised    as    a 
class   subject,   and   earns   a  Government   grant 
Lessons  last  usually   about  an  hour,   are  given 
twice  a  week,  and  the  boys  delight  in  the  out-door 
occupation,  because  it  brings  a  welcome  change 
from  the  class-room  desk — work  of  which  there 
is   far  too   much   in   schools.      These  boys   learn 
how    to    no     too]   .     and    gain    son* 
tion    as    to    the    nature    of    soils,     seeds,    and 
plants.      They     learn      something     of      the     re- 
quirements   of    vegetable    existence,    and    their 
faculties    are    excited    in    a   most    useful    direc- 
tion.    In    a    small   way    also    they     appn 
something   oi    the   discipline   of   labour.     They 
have  the  benefit  of  instruction  by  either  really 
good   gardener-schoolmasters,   or  of  some   li  <  al 
gardener    specially    employed.     There    is    also 
some      en  mi. nn.       sentiment     clustering      i 
school-gardening,   because  it  is  hoped,   not   un- 
naturally,   that    by    thus    early    implanting    in 
the    young    mind    a    love    for    gardening,    and 
a     taste     for     working     the     soil,     our     youth 
may    be    kept    on    the    land    rather   than    driven 
int  i    overcrowded   towns   and    cities.      An   old 
schoolmaster  in    Surrey  quite   recently   said   to 
me:    "Being  always  fond  of  gardening,    I    long 
did  my  best   in  a  small  way  to  give  the  lads  in- 
struction   in    it,    and    so    successful   was    I   that 
whenever    any    lady    or     gentleman     wanted     a 
garden-boy,   they  sent  to  me  for  one.      Manv  of 
those  lads   are   now  in  good  situations."     That 
is   indeed   valuable   testimony.      Now,   not   only 
is   all   ground    provided   by   the    authority,    but 
seeds,    plants,    manures,    tools,     and    good     in- 
structors are  all  found  for  the  lads.     Mere  orna- 
mental gardening  is  not  taught  ;  something  more 
practical  is  looked  for,  hence  vegetable  culture 
is    the    dominant    feature,    all    the    best-known 
kinds  being  grown.     A  few  simple  flowers  also 
are  added.     At  some  schools  where  spare  ground 
is  available,   a  special  plot  is  devoted  to  fruit- 
culture    also.       Here,    in    Kingston-on-Thames, 
where   the   authority   is   not   of  the   county,   but 
local,   in   consequence   of   the   erection   of  some 
fine  new  schools,  spare  ground  was  available  for 
school  gardens.  At  the  authority's  request,  I  set 
out  the  area  in  23  plots  each  20  feet  by  10  feet, 
making  the  boys  set  the  line,   drive  the  corner 
pegs,   mark   out   the   paths   and   plots,   and  cast 
the  surface  path  soil  on  to  the  plots.     That  was 
the  initial  lesson,  and  a  useful  one.     Then  seeds 
and    Potatos    were    obtained,    and    a    gardener- 
instructor  secured.    Since  then  lessons  have  gone 
on    twice    a    week    in    school    days    and    once 
a  week   in  the   holidays.     We   are   hoping   next 
year  to  see  a  big  county  exhibition   of  school- 
garden-produce    initiated.     A.  D.     [This    is    an 
example  which  might  with  great  benefit  be  fol- 
lowed  in   every  country   district.      We   recently 
published     ah     illustrated    account    of    similar 
school-gardens   in   Hertfordshire,   formed   under 
the  direction  of  Mr.   George  Paul. — Ed.] 
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ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

December  11. — Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Spencer  Picker- 
ing, F.R.S.  ;  G.  Massee,  Odell,  Douglas, 
Bennett-Poe,  Bowles,  Worsdell,  Hooper, 
Saunders,  Giissow,  and  Chittenden,  hon.  secre- 
tary. 

Dying  Sempervivum. — Mr.  Saunders  reported 
that  he  could  find  no  reason  for  the  death  of 
the  Sempervivum  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
from  Mr.  O'Brien.  "  There  were  no  signs  of 
injury  to  the  leaves  by  insects,  nor  did  I  notice 
any  on  the  roots.  I  could  see  no  trace  of 
fungi.  Perhaps  the  plants  had  been  kept  too 
damp?  " 

Catlleya  -fly. — Mr.  Saunders  alse  report! 
that  "the  shoots  of  the  Orchids  shown  by  Mr. 
Bowles  were  undoubtedly  infested  by  the  so- 
called  '  Cattleya  fly'  (Isosoma  orchidearumi. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  fly,  but  a  hymenopterous 
insect  belonging  to  the  family  Chalcidideaj,  the 
members  of  which  are  parasitic  on  other  n- 
sects  as  a  rule.  The  genus  Isosoma  is  placed 
in  the  sub-family  Eurytomideae,  several  members 
of  which  are  found  in  gall-like  swellings 
in  the  stems  and  shoots  of  various  plants.  J 
believe  that  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
these  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  swellings,  or 
whether  they  are  parasitic  on  others  which  have 
formed  them.  This  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  if  one  had  sufficient  material 
to  work  upon,  as  the  parasitic  grub  ought  to 
tie  found  at  some  time  of  its  existence  devouring 
the  maker  of  the  gall.  Considering  that  the 
Chalcidideas  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Cynipideas 
.In.  are  undoubtedly  gall  makers,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Isosoma  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  injury  to  Orchids.  1  cannot  recommend 
any  remedy  but  the  very  obvious  one  of  burn- 
ing, or  in  some  other  way  destroying  the  in- 
fested  shoots.  The  present  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  good  time  for  doing  this,  as  most  of  the 
i  are  in  the  pupal  state,  just  ready  to 
emerge." 

Hum  Walueiua. — Dr.  Masters  reported 
that  he  had  examined  this  plant,  referred  to  him 
at  the  last  meeting.  It  was  not  a  new  plant, 
and  he  could  find  nothing  sufficiently  re- 
markable in  its  structure  or  history  to  entitle 
it  to  a  Botanical  Certificate.  The  folowing 
synonyms  and  references  were  quoted :  Leio- 
chilus  pulchellus,  Cogniaux,  /•'/.  Brasil.  Orchid 
x.,  p.  450,  tab.  xciv.,  fig.  11.  Waluewa  pul- 
chella,  Kegel,  Garten  Flora,  xl.,  1889,  f.  1341  ; 
O'Brien  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1901,  xxx.,  p. 
3C5. 

Pleurothallis  sp. —  Tins,  also  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  and  referred  to  Mr.  Roi.fe,  will  be 
reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Root  formation  in  Apples. — Mr.  Spencek 
Pickering,  F.R.S.,  showed  roots  of  Apples,  on 
Paradise  stock,  which  had  been  grown  m  sand, 
and  were  remarkable  for  the  extraordinarily 
numerous  root  fibres,  some  of  which  were 
thickened  and  of  a  very  light  colour.  He  also 
showed  photographs  of  trees  of  the  same  age, 
and  otherwise  treated  in  the  same  way,  but 
grown  in  a  clay  soil,  where  there  was  much  less 
development  of  roots.  In  those  grown  in  sand, 
however,  the  shoots  formed  were  very  short, 
while  in  those  grown  in  clay  they  were  much 
more  vigorous.  In  reply  to  questions  he  stated 
that  the  addition  of  nutrient  salts  had  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  root 
system,  nor  upon  the  growth  of  the  branches. 
The  roots  were  not  only  of  a  peculiarly  light 
colour,  but  were  also  very  soft,  the  cortical 
tissue  in  some  being  greatly  developed  ;  no 
investigations  as  to  the  number,  &c,  of  the  root 
hairs  had  been  made.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  structure  of  the  roots  was  due  to  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  others 
suggested  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  cer- 
tain species  of  bacteria  that  possibly  have  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  proper  action  of 
roots  might  have  caused  the  remarkable  differ- 
ences noted,  but  it  was  clear  that  much  more 
experiment  was  needed  before  a  full,  reason  fo' 
the  observed  differences  could  be  assigned. 

Sweet  Williams  diseased. — Ml.  .  CHITTENDEN 
reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had 
received    and    examined    Sweet    Williams     from 
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(  obham,  Surrey,  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus 
i'uccinia  arenariae.  This  fungus  is  exceedingly 
destructive  to  these  plants,  and  apparently 
spreads  to  them  from  such  weeds  as  the  Chick- 
weeds  and  Stitchworts,  which  are  very  fre- 
quently attacked  by  it.  Affected  plants  are  best 
removed  and  burned,  as  the}'  never  recover. 

Effect  of  environment  on  plants. — Mr. 
Saunders  showed  a  very  dwarf  specimen  of 
the  Thorn  Apple,  Datura  Stramonium,  about 
4  inches  in  height,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  single 
small  fruit.  The  plant  had  been  growing  in  a 
hedge. 

Fungus  on  Chestnut. — Mr.  Worsdell  showed 
a  piece  of  the  bark  of  Horse  Chestnut  bearing 
the  small  bright  red  warts  typical  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungus,  Nectria  cinnabarina,  so 
common  upon  dead  wood,  but  also  spreading 
from  dead  wood  to  the  living  tissues  of  plants. 

Malformed  Orc/iids.—Di.  Masters  showed  a 
specimen,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Macbean,  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
column  which  are  usually  confluent  were  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  free  petals,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  double  flower.  Mr.  Bennett. 
1'oe  showed  a  specimen  of  Cypripedium  in 
which  the  dorsal  sepal  was  "doubled.  Dr. 
Masters  will  report  upon  this  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Hybrid  Orchict. — Mr.  Douglas  showed  flowers 
of  a  hybrid  Orchid  raised  from  seed  of  Laelia 
harpophylla  crossed  with  pollen  of  L.  pur- 
jiurata,  the  only  sign  of  the  latter  in  the  colour 
being  a  small  purple  spot  near  the  end  of  the 
labellum.  Dr.  Masters  will  report  upon  it 
further  at  the  next  meeting. 

Gooseberry  mildew  {Sphecrotheca  mors-uvae). — A 
specimen  of  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew 
from  Worcestershire  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Gussow.  The  specimen  showed  an  abundance 
of  the  mildew  and  its  typical  "  perithecia  "  upon 
the  younger  parts  of  the  branches.  Mr 
Hooper  said  the  disease  did  such  great  damage 
in  Canada  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  European  Gooseberry  could  not  be 
grown  there  with  any  prospect  of  a  crop,  and 
its  cultivation  had  been  practically  abandoned 
in  America.  He  brought  forward  the  following 
resolution  concerning  the  disease  :  "  That  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  promptly  submit 
all  evidence  obtainable  on  the  matter  of  the 
American  Gooseberry-mildew  to  a  small  skilled 
committee,  for  a  decision  at  once  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading,  and  other  im- 
portant factors  in  the  matter."  The  resolution, 
however,  was  not  seconded,  and  therefore 
lapsed.  Mr.  Massee  remarked  that  he  had 
visited  the  Evesham  district,  and  had  found  the 
mildew  on  Gooseberries  in  three  distinct  places, 
and  in  one  where  the  bushes  had  been  growing 
in  a  damp  and  sheltered  place,  the  grower  said, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  had  known 
the  disease  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  he  had 
not  imported  any  Continental  or  Irish  grown 
Gooseberries  for  that  period.  He  thought  it 
quite  possible  that  the  disease  had  existed  in 
the  country  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that 
since  the  spores  were  so  minute,  it  was  quite 
likely  that  they  would  be  carried  for  a  great 
distance  by  the  wind  or  with  merchandise  of 
various  kinds,  although  the  importation  of  the 
plants  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent  should 
bo  prohibited.  Other  members  concurred,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  fungi  found  in  a 
certain  country  frequently  attacked  newly  im- 
ported plants  with  increased  vigour,  rendering 
their  cultivation  practically  impossible ;  this 
had  apparently  been  the  case  with  this  fungus 
in  Canada.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gussow 
that  in  a  certain  year  in  Germany  the  Cherries 
were  very  badly  affected  by  the  disease,  due  to 
Monilia  fructigena ;  but  this  disease  had  not 
appeared  to  an  injurious  extent  in  succeeding 
years  upon  the  Cherry,  thus  showing  that  a 
number  of  circumstances,  acting  together,  fre- 
quently affected  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of 
any  fungoid  attack. 


Mr.  Robert  Scott,  secretary  and  treasurer,  sub- 
mitted a  financial  statement,  showing  a  sub- 
stantial balance  in  favour  of  the  society. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Dr.  A.  W.  Borthwick, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinbuigh,  read  a  paper 
on  "  A  Visit  to  the  Forests  of  kelheim,  on  the 
Danube." 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

December  8  — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  branch  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Aberdeen  University  buildings  on  the 
above  date.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
the  members,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Gordon,  of  New- 
ton, president  of  the  branch,  Occupied  the  chair. 


SOCIETY    OF    ARTS. 

December  12.— A  paper  on  '"Fruit  Growing 
and  Bird  Protection  "  was  read  on  the  above 
date  by  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  that  agriculturists  and  fruit- 
growers admit  that  birds,  as  a  class,  are  more 
beneficial  than  they  are  injurious  to  the  culti- 
vator. Yet  many  of  the  most  common  and  in- 
jurious insects  to  fruit  are  eaten  sparingly  and 
by  few  species  of  birds,  whilst  there  are  others, 
he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying,  were  eaten 
by  no  bird,  but  were  most  detrimental  to  the 
plant,  e.g.,  red  spider,  Apple  sucker,  Black  Cur- 
rant  mite. 

With  the  introduction  of  spraying,  grease 
banding,  and  other  devices  to  prevent  or  destroy 
insects,  fruit-growers  are  less  dependent  on  birds 
for  their  protection  from  injurious  insects  than 
they  were,  say,  50  years  ago;  yet  the  damage 
done  by  birds  is  more  severe  than  at  that  idate. 
The  increase  and  spread  of  fruit-cultivation  prob- 
ably favours  the  increase  of  birds  that  devour 
fruit  and  fruit-buds,  whilst  the  close  preserva- 
tion of  game  destroys  the  birds,  which  act  as 
a  natural  check  on  their  undue  increase,  and 
favours  other  birds  living  in  the  woods,  such  as 
the  bullfinch  and  wood  pigeon,  which  are  in- 
jurious to  the  fruit-grower  and  farmer,  yet  are 
not  interfered  with  by  the  gamekeeper. 

Again,  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  the 
house  sparrow  has  enabled  it  to  multiply  in- 
ordinately to  the  detriment  of  other  and  more 
useful  birds. 

Among  the  natural  causes  influencing  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  certain  birds  are  men- 
tioned :  (1)  Migration,  not  only  from  one  country 
to  another,  but  from  different  parts  of  our  own 
country;  ,(2j  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
bird;  (3)  the  quantity  of  food  available;  (4)  the 
number  oi  young  the  birds  rear  yearly ;  (5)  the 
capability  of  the  bird  to  withstand  adverse  con- 
ditions, such  as  long  continued  snow  and  frost. 

Again,  there  is  the  possibility  of  change  of 
habit  in  birds,  influenced  perhaps  by  other  birds 
eating  the  food  the  first  bird  was  accustomed 
to,  and  therefore  being  compelled  to  adopt  a  new 
food  ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  starling,  by  taking 
the  food  of  the  rook,  urges  on  the  rook  to  take 
more  corn  and  birds'  eggs  to  make  up  for  it. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  starling  and 
blackbird  have  extended  their  menu  in  the  way 
of  food,  and  add  to  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  and 
Strawberries,  fruits  such  as  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apples,  Mulberries,  &c,  and  the  blackbird  has 
started  eating  Tomatos. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  man.  Owing 
to  children  being  kept  at  school  longer,  the  fear 
of  the  policeman,  and  the  kind  and  humane 
teaching  at  many  village  schools,  children  do  not 
take  anything  like  the  number  of  eggs  from  the 
hedges  and  elsewhere  that  they  used  to  before 
the  passing  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act. 

Again,  with  men  and  lads,  the  more  rigid  exac- 
tion of  a  gun  license  has  lessened  indiscriminate 
shooting,  which  probably  chiefly  affected  the 
more  common  birds,  such  as  sparrows,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  and  the  smaller  birds  generally. 

The  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  allows  a  land- 
owner or  tenant  of  land,  or,  anyone  authorised 
by  either,  to  shoot  most  of  the  commoner  birds 
detrimental  to  the  garden  and  the  farm,  but  the 
public,  unless  owning  or  occupying  land,  is  not 
allowed  to  shoot  any  bird.  The  scheduled  birds, 
including  the  rarer  birds,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
shoot,  on  pain  of  a  fine  and  confiscation  of  the 
bird. 

W'ith  regard  to  eggs,  most  of  the  commoner 
birds'  eggs  are  not  protected,  and  therefore  mav 
be  taken  by  anyone,  but  on  the  scheduled  bird's 
nets,  decoys,  &c,  mav  be  forfeited. 

It  is  illegal  to  snare  scheduled  birds,  and 
nets,  decoys,  etc.,  may  be  forfeited. 

Anyone  may  demand  the  name  of  any  person 
shooting  at  a  scheduled  bird. 

The  pole  trap,  a  cruel  trap  used  by  game- 
keepers to  catch  owls,  hawks,  jays,  &c,  is  pro- 
hibited, with  a  fine  of  £2  for  first  offence,  £5 
for  second. 


The  writer  of  the  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  should  be  sum. 
marised  instead  of  having  to  refer  to  six  brief 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  order  to  know  what  a  man 
or  boy  may  do  and  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do. 

Mr.  Hooper  then  asks :  Is  it  justifiable  to 
decrease  the  number  of  injurious  birds?  and 
points  out  that  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  the 
beneficial  birds  and  to  lessen  the  numbers  of 
those  which  are  injurious  in  the  most  merciful 
way  practicable. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  deal  with  the  habits 
and  food,  &c,  of  partially  injurious  birds,  such  as 
the  house  sparrow,  bullfinch,  blackbird,  starling, 
missel  and  song  thrushes,  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
hawfinch,  lark,  rook,  jackdaw,  magpie,  jay,  wood 
pigeon  and  stock  dove,  and  then  remarked  on  the 
birds  more  or  less  useful  to  the  fruit-grower, 
including  blue  tit,  great  tit,  cole  tit,  long-tailed 
tit,  robin,  hedge-sparrow,  redstart,  tree  creeper, 
pied  wagtail,  wren,  nuthatch,  spotted  flycatcher, 
whitethroat,  blackcap,  garden-warbler,  cuckoo, 
wryneck,  the  woodpeckers,  plover,  nightjar,  kes- 
trel, and  sparrow-hawks,  barn  and  tawny  owls. 

As  a  summary,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  E. 
Collinge,  he  strongly  advocated  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  to  decrease  the  numbers  of  the 
house  sparrow,  wood  pigeon,  and  stock  dove,  as 
being  distinctly  injurious  to  cultivation  gene- 
rally. He  is  in  favour  of  taking  the  eggs  of  the 
chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  bullfinch,  and  in  fruit- 
growing districts  considers  it  necessary  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  blackbirds  and  starlings, 
and  more  reluctantly  of  missel  and  song 
thrushes,  also  of  the  rook  in  districts  where  it 
interferes  with  fruit,  as  in  Scotland  with  the 
Raspberries.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  own 
woods  to  check  the  undue  increase  of  wood 
pigeons,  and  of  those  who  own  rookeries  to 
shoot  a  proportion  of  the  young  rooks  to  keep 
the  numbers  stationary. 

In  the  case  of  hawks  (especially  the  kestrel) 
and  of  owls  (particularly  the  barn  owl),  swal- 
lows, flycatchers,  wagtails,  hedge  sparrows,  red- 
start, and  all  such  birds,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  protect  and  encourage  them,  and  every 
inducement  should  be  offered  to  them  to  in- 
crease in  number. 


NATIONAL    POTATO. 

December  13,  14.— The  third  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Westminster,  on  these  dates,  and 
three  weeks  later  than  the  exhibition  of  last  year. 
Whether  due  to  this  change  of  dates  or  not,  tho 
show  was  certainly  smaller  than  the  preceding 
ones,  especially  noticeable  being  a  falling  off 
in  the  nurserymen's  exhibits,  and  among  the 
competitive  classes  green  baize  was  pretty  con- 
spicuous. However,  there  was  plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  and  if  the 
show  lacked  somewhat  in  quantity,  it  was  not 
behind   its   predecessors   in   quality. 

A  Potato  show,  by  reason  of  the  unavoidable 
repetition  of  varieties,  and  the  total  lack  of 
anything  decorative  in  dishes  of  Potatos,  does 
not  appeal  to  many  others  than  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  exhibit,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  attendance  of  the  general  public 
was  very  meagre,  although  this  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  weather  conditions,  which  were 
extremely  unfavourable. 

A  conference  was  held  in  the  lecture  room 
at  3  p.m.  on  the  opening  day,  when  Mr.  H. 
Henshaw,  of  the  Cambridge  University  Farm, 
Impington,  read  a  paper  on  "  Facts  about 
Change  of  Seed."  Illustrative  of  his  lecture, 
Mr.  Henshaw  showed  an  interesting  exhibit, 
which  included  Chilian  and  German  varieties  ; 
first  and  second  year's  seedlings  ;  Solanum  Com- 
mersoni,  showing  the  difference  between  its 
fruits  and  those  of  Solanum  tuberosum  ;  tubers 
from  the  Black  Congo  ;  some  remarkable  varia- 
tions shown  in  the  first  generation  from  a  single 
cross,  &c. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
Hancock,  of  Crelash,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex, 
in  samples  of  Solanum  Commersoni  (the  swamp 
potato).  Whilst  the  ordinary  Potatos  in  adjoin- 
ing plots  in  her  garden  had  suffered  from  frost 
and  disease,  this  variety  remained  uninjuied. 

Mrs.  Noble,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  ].  Powell),  contributed  an  exbibit 
of  new  Potatos  raised  from  retarded  tubers  with- 
out  the   aid   of   artificial   heat. 

Cookery  competitions  were  held  in  co-operation 
with  the  Universal  Cookery  and  Food  Associa- 
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ii.  .11 ,  329,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Mr.  Ii.  Ashton  (gr.  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Lathom, 
Lathom  House,  Ormskirk)  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor:  he  secured  the  Llewelyn  Cup, 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show,  the 
Carter-I' indlay  Cup,  and  11  other  prizes.  In  the 
evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  Massey, 
of  Spalding.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  the 
annual  n  eeting. 

Ci  '.sses  Open  to  Trade  Growers. 

Eighteen  vari  ti.s,  distinct. — The  best  exhii  it  in 
this  important  class  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  \\  . 
Green,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  who  showed 
a  representative  collection  of  most  types  in  well- 
matched,  clean-skinned  tubers  of  such  varieties 
as  Bountiful,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  The  Factor, 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Mr.  Bressee,  Blue  Bell,  &c. 
Mr.  Henry  Scott,  Warminster,  Wilts.,  followc  I 
with  tubers  of  a  rich  brown  skin — evidence  of 
soil  influence,  and  admirable  samples  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  His  collection  included  Warrior, 
The  Fa<  lor.  Snowdrop,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  King 
Edward  VII.,  &c. 

Tiint  varieti  r,  distinct. — Only  two  growers  con- 
tested in  this  class,  and  here  Mr.  Green  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  William  Deal,  Brooklands, 
Kelvedon,  with  a  meritorious  exhibit  of  not  over 
large  tubers,  of  such  kinds  as  Windsor  Castle, 
Purple  Eye  (a  very  prettv  Potato),  Superlative, 
Gold  Mine,   &c. 

Trade  ('.rowers  Excluded. 

Greater  competition  was  seen  in  these  classes 
than  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  in  that  fi  I 
12  distinct  varieties  eight  exhibits  were  staged. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gr. 
Mr.  Ben  Ashton),  was  successful  with  large 
tubers,  that  were  evenly  selected,  and  with  spot- 
less skins,  and  shallow  "eyes. "  Empire,  Queen 
of  the  Veldt,  Empress  Queen,  and  Ei  terri 
l'lanet  are  some  of  his  best  examples,  :2nd,  Mi. 
Alex.  I.awson,  Annfield,  Kingskettle,  N.B., 
whose  exhibit  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  show 
in  all  points  save  size.  They  were  the  acme  of 
external  quality,  the  dish  of  King  Edward  VII. 
being  awarded  a  silver  medal  as  the  best  di  ih 
of  coloured  Potatos  in  the  Amateurs'  and  Cot- 
tagers' classes.  Mr.  Ambrose  (pale  rose),  Eldo- 
rado, Ruby  Queen,  Empire,  and  Eightfold  may 
also  be  instanced.  3rd,  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  Silas  Cole),  with 
large  tubers. 

Six  varieties,  distinct. — There  were  also  eight 
exhibits  in  this  c'ass,  and  Mr.  Ashton  was  again 
to  the  fore  with  similar  Potatos  as  won  1st 
honours  in  the  preceding  class.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  Gemmell,  Flakefield, 
Chapelton-by-Hamilton,  N.B.  3rd,  Mr.  Thos. 
Anderson,  Darvel,  Ayrshire. 

Cottagers'  .Classes. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  cottagers,  the 
larger  for  six  varieties,  and  the  other  for  three 
varieties  Mr.  Coleman,  13,  Hunter's  Street, 
Buckingham,  won  the  1st  prize  in  both  classes 
with  popular  varieties,  and  in  the  larger  class 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Tyler,  Milton, 
near  Sittingbourne,  Kent.  Four  and  nine  en- 
trants respectively  contested. 

Cup   Classes. 

As  stated,  Mr.  Ben  Ashton  won  both  the 
Carter-Findlay  and  the  Llewelyn  Cups,  which  he 
secured  with  his  exhibit  in  Class  7,  of  12  distinct 
varieties,  9  tubers  of  each  variety.  The  Carter. 
Findlay  trophy,  which  is  of  the  value  of  £50, 
was  offered  for  the  first  time  last  Year,  when 
Mr.  Ashton  was  successful,  and  lie  only  re- 
quires to  win  it  again  next  year  for  it  to  become 
his  absolute  property,  but  the  wins  must  be  con- 
secutive. He  showed  Evergood,  Empress 
Queen,  Empire,  Snowball,  Royalty,  Great  Scott, 
Royal  Kidney,  Advancer,  Monarch,  Goodfellow, 
and  Northern  Star.  Mr.  Thomas  Stewart, 
Annfield,  Fife,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Affiliated  Societies. 

A  class  was  provided  for  societies  affiliated  to 
the  National  Potato  Society,  the  requirements 
being  six  distinct  varieties,  of  any  shape,  to  in- 
clude four  white  and  two  coloured  kinds.  Four 
societies  were  represented,  the  successful  one 
being  the  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Cambridge   (sec.   Mr.   Arthur  Matthews). 


Potatos  for  Flavour. 

A  class  was  provided  for  six  varieties  of  Po- 
tatos. specially  selected  for  their  flavour,  to  in- 
clude at  least  three  of  the  following  :  Factor, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Royal  Kidney,  Windsor 
Castle,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  and  Snowdrop.  The 
winning  exhibit,  which  contained  the  whole  of 
these  varieties,  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Coleman, 
13,  Hunter's  Street,  Buckingham.  2nd,  Mr. 
Silas  Cole. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  the  best  cwt. 
of  London  market-size  tubers,  to  be  shown  as 
dug,  the  variety  to  be  named.  Factor,  shown 
by  Mr.  Henry  Scon,  Warminster,  Wilts.,  was 
placed  1st,  with  Southern  Queen,  grown  In-  Mr. 
F.  G.  Crampton,  Gate  House,  Sissinghurst, 
2nd. 

The  single  disk  classes  were  well  contested,  and 
for  the  variety  Up-to-Date  there  were  as  many 
as  24  contestants.  The  principal  winners  were 
Messrs.  Alex.  Lawson,  Silas  Cole,  J.  Gem- 
mell,  and  F.  G.  Crampton. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Exhibits  of  Potatos  were  displayed  by  Messrs. 
William  Deal,  Kelvedon  (Large  Silver  .M. 
Geo.   Massey  &  Sons,   Market  Place,  Spalding, 
Lincolnshire  (Silver-Gilt   Medal);   T.  A.   Scar- 
lett, Edinburgh,  seed  tubers;    Henry  Scott, 
Boreham    Road    Nurseries,    Warminster    (Silvei 
Medal);   J.  W.  Boyce,  Welney,  Wisbech  (Silvei 
Medal';   \V.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Ltd.,  Dim- 
dee;    James    Gardener,    Perth,    N.B.;     James 
Gray,  Glasgow,  seed  tubers  (Silver  Medali  ;    \\  . 
Davie   &    Co.,   3S,    Market   Street,   Haddington, 
X.B.      (Silver      Medal)  ;      Edward      Steward, 
57,  i  Harrington  Street,  Nottingham;  Colin  Mai  - 
pherson,  Carnoustie,  Scotland,  seedlin,'  tul 
R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech  (Large  Silvei    Medal); 
Dobbie   .V'   Co.,   Mark's  Tey,    Essex,  and    1 
say,  N.B.,  27  varieties  of  their  own  introdu 
Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  CHEAL  &  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a 
large  display  of  miscellaneous  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, including  many  varieties  of  Potatos  (Sil- 
ver Mela!'.  Mr.  Henshaw  was  awarded  a 
Silver-Gilt  Medal  for  his  interesting  exhibit  ol 
seedlings  and  species. 

The  Dinner. 

At  the  close  of  the  show  on  the  first  day,  the 
members'  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Wind- 
sor, Victoria  Street.  Councillor  G.  Massey,  of 
Spalding,  presided.  The  chairman  proposed 
"Success  to  the  Potato-growing  Industry." 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of 
Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  of  Marks  Tey,  and 
Mr.  W.  Davie,  of  Haddington.  The  annual 
meeting  was  subsequently  held,  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  being  in  the  chair.  The  preliminary 
statement  showed  that  the  exhibition,  finan- 
cially, had  been  disappointing.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  a  detailed  balance- 
could  be  prepared,  and  it  was  also  decided  to 
defer  any  arrangements  for  the  next  show  until 
after  the  members'  meeting  had  been  held. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

December  14.— A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date  m  the  club  rooms  of  the  soi 
gardens,  at  Regent's  Park,  Dr.  Granville  Ban- 
tock  presiding.  The  proceedings  were  of  a 
heated  character.  Prebendary  Barker  had  sub- 
mitted eight  questions,  to  which  Mr.  J.  R. 
Diggle,  on  behalf  of  the  council,  replied.  The 
first  question  had  relation  to  the  resignation 
of  members  of  the  council.  The  answers"  to  the 
second  and  third  questions  were  that  seven  Eel- 
lows  had  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
council.  The  fourth  question  was  whether  the 
liabilities  of  the  society,  amounting  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1905,  to  £34,000,  had  increased  or 
diminished  since  that  date,  and  the  answer  was 
that  on  December  1,  1906,  the  liabilities  had 
been  reduced  by  £1,500.  As  to  £6,000  of  the 
debentures,  it  was  stated  that  a  redemption 
policy  had  been  taken  out,  and  that  they  were 
being  automatically  provided  for.  In  reply  to 
the  remaining  questions,  the  council  stated  that 
the  raising  of  the  subscription  was  only  one  of 
five  suggested  means  of  increasing  the  income 
of  the  society;  they  denied  that  the  proposal 
had   been    twice    rejected   by   the    Fellows,    the 


fact  being  that  on  each  occasion  a  majority  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  increased  subscrip- 
tion. This  question  and  that  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  were  both  matters 
which  would  arise  in  the  course  of  the  proposed 
conference.  The  council  denied  that  they  had 
brought  the  society  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  that 
the  Fellows  had  on  a  vote  on  the  last  three  occa- 
sions rejected  the  council's  proposals.  Consider- 
ing how  recently  the  present  council  had  been 
formed,  and  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  the  council  saw  no  necessity  for  asking 
the  Fellows  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  action 
till  the  date  of  the  annual  general  meeting  in 
August  next.  Both  Mr.  Rubinstein  and  Preben- 
darj  Barker  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
replies  given,  and  the  latter  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Fellows  had  no  confidence  in  the 
coum  ii.  This  was  seconded,  but  the  chairman 
ruled  it  out  of  order.  A  heated  discussion  en- 
sued. A  proposal  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  reform  party  (who  were  termed  by  their 
opponents  not  "reformers,"  but  "agitators") 
fell  through,  and  the  meeting,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  hours,  terminated  without  practical 
result,  although  Prebendary  Barker  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  council  to  declare  their  policy. — 
ised  from  the  Times. 


GLASGOW  SEED  &  NURSERY  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

DECEMBER  15. — The  second  annual  dinner  of 
the  above  association  was  held  on  this  date 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Leignton,  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  Several  friends  were 
present  from  Edinburgh,  who  were  welcomed 
by  the   chairman  in   his  opening   speech. 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  Mackie,  secretary  ol  the  West 
of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society,  in  proposing 
"The  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,"  said  it  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honourable  of  all 
businesses  that  existed.  Mr.  A.  N.  Hunter,  of 
Messrs.  Austin  and  McAslan,  replied  on  be- 
half of  the  trade.  Mr.  Williamson,  of'  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  \\  illiamson,  Cremmell  and  Co.,  pro- 
posed "  Kindred  Societies."  A  collection  taken 
at  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners'  Orphan  Fund  amounted  to  £3  5s. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year 
1906,  we  learn  that  the  past  season  was  not  a  favour- 
able one  for  Dahlia  growing.  During  July  and 
August  in  the  south  there  was  a  long-continued 
drought,  and  in  the  north  an  excess  of  heavyrains, 
while  the  unprecedented  hot  spell  just  before  the 
show  was  universal  over  the  whole  country. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  a  magnifi- 
cent display  was  made  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
held  on  September  6  and  7,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  90  new  varieties  were  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  judges,  who  awarded  certificates  to 
eight  of  them.  On  September  25  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall. 
Vincent  Square,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortnightly 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Seven 
certificates  were  awarded  to  new  varieties.  The 
total  number  of  certificates  awarded  to  new  varie- 
ties in  1905  was  32,  and  in  the  present  vear  15. 

The  number  of  new  members  joining  the  society 
continues  to  increase,  and  was  38,  as  compared 
with  32  in  the  previous  year.  This  increase  in 
membership,  however,  has  been  partly  neutralised 
by  resignations  and  deaths. 

The  publication  of  the  official  catalogue  and 
culture  guide  and  of  the  yearly  supplements 
appeals  to  all  classes  of  Dahlia-growers,  whether 
exhibitors  or  not. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Royai  Llorticultural 
Society,  raisers  of  garden  Cactus  Dahlias  are 
invited  to  send  plants  to  Wisley  for  trial.  A  joint 
committee  of  this  society  and  of  the  Roval  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  visit  Wisley  during  the  flower- 
ing season  for  the  purpose  of  granting  "  Garden 
Cactus"  certificates  to  those  varieties  that  are 
considered  suitable.  By  this  arrangement  the 
merits  of  new  varieties  suitable  for  garden  decora- 
tion should  become  known  quickly.  The  financial 
statement  shows  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side, 
but  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund  is  recom- 
mended. This  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  pay 
all  the  prize  money  owing  to  the  delay  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  in  paying  their  promised 
grant. 
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LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

December  C. — Professor  W.  A.  Ilerdman, 
F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  H. 
Purefoy  KitzGerald,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  specimens 
and  a.  water-colour  drawing  of  Siegesbeckia 
orientalis,  Linn.,  which  has  been  recently  de- 
scribed as  a  valuable  external  curative  agent  in 
skin  diseases.  He  had  been  supplied  by  M.  Sen 
of  Reunion  with  seed,  and  the  produce  has  been 
sent  to  a  dermal  hospital  for  trial.  The  author 
has  been  unable  to  find  that  the  plant  has 
hitherto  been  recognised  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
of  value,  and  would  welcome  any  information 
which  Fellows  of  the  Society  might  be  able  to 
supply. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Walker,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  cut  speci- 
mens of  Choisya  ternata,  which  were  now 
in  full  flower  in  his  garden  near  Maidstone. 
These  bushes  had  flowered  normally  last  May, 
but  the  present  flowering  he  attributed  to  the 
drought  of  last  season  acting  as  a  resting 
period  to^egetation,  which  is  usually  performed 
by  the  cold  of  winter. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Masterrnan,  F.L.S.,  showed  ari 
abnormal  specimen  of  the  common  dab  with 
three  eyes,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Dogger  Bank. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  I'rcfessor  A.  T. 
Ewart,  F.L.S.,  on  "The  Physiology  of  the 
Museum  Beetle,  Anthrenus  museorum  (Linn.), 
Fabr."  The  mischief  wrought  by  this  species 
in  the  National  Herbarium  at  Melbourne  is 
great,  and  is  only  kept  in  check  by  the  systematic- 
use  of  a  chamber  impregnated  by  the  vapour  of 
carbon-bisulphide  in  which  the  plants  are  placed 
for  several  days  at  a  time.  The  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate  is  not  advisable  owing  to  the  grave 
danger  to  health  in  a  dust-forming  atmosphere. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  larva?  is 
their  power  of  feeding  on  dry  material  with 
less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  yet  these 
larva;  exhibit  the  usual  amount  in  their  struc- 
ture, averaging  70  per  cent.  The  author  sug- 
gests that  the  water  may  be  chemically  derived 
from  decomposition  of  the  carbo-hydrate  food 
they  consume.  Bacteria  are  present  in  abund- 
ance in  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  grubs,  and 
oxidise  the  carbon  of  the  food  where  no  tran- 
spiration o£  water  is  possible. 

The'  second  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Burdon,  F.L.S.,  entitled  "Note  on  the  Origin 
of  the  name  Chermes  or  Kermes.''  He  sum- 
marised the  contents  of  his  paper  thus:  "it 
will  thus  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
existence  of  the  same  generic  name  in  two 
familie.,  of  the  Hemiptera  is  due  to  the  follow- 
ing causes  :—  (1)  That  the  dye-insect  of  the  Oak, 
Quercus  Ilex,  Linn.,  had  been  known  since  the 
Arab  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  popular  name 
of  Kermes  all  over  the  South  of  Lurope.  (2) 
That  Linnasus,  apparently  unaware  of  this  fact, 
put  the  Kermes  dye-insect  into  the  genus  Coccus, 
and  employed  Chermes  as  the  generic  name  for 
another  group  of  insects,  amongst  which  he 
placed  the  Spruce  gall-insect.  (3/  That  Geoffroy, 
objecting  to  this  misapplication  of  a  well-known 
popular  name,  used  Chermes  as  the  generic 
name  for  the  dye-insect  which  Lmnams  called 
Coccus.  (4)  That  Boitard  used  the  name  for 
the  same  insects  as  Geoffroy,  but  spelt  it  Kermes. 
15)  That  the  majority  of  workers  at  the  Spruce 
gall-insects  have  retained  the  Linnasan  name  of 
Chermes,  and  at  the  same  time  Coccid  autho- 
rities have  naturally  continued  to  use  the  name 
Kermes  for  the  insect  which  had  popularly  been 
so  called  from  early  times." 

The  author  concludes  that,  in  view  of  the 
wide  acceptance  of  botli  Chermes  and  Kermes, 
any  alteration  would  only  make  confusion  worse 
confounded. 


Ma  Pratique  de  la  Culture  Maraichere. 
— M.  J.  Cum;  (Paris)  publishes,  under  this  title,  a 
handbook  on  market-gardening  in  the  open  and 
under  glass.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  the 
consideration  of  the  soil,  manures  and  hotbeds, 
choice  of  seeds,  tools  and  accessories,  calendar  of 
operalions.  Mushroom  growing  and  injurious 
insect..  The  book  is  illustrated  and  contains  an 
index,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  serviceable  to 
t -gardeners  and  others  to  whom  the  French 
language  offers  no.  bar.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Librairie  Agricole,  Rue  Jacob  26,   Pan:). 


MARKETS. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  December  19. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  turnisfied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.1 


Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  Fielderi,  per 
dozen  bundles 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 
Anemones,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Eouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Callaoithiopica,per 

dozen  

Camellias,     white, 

per  dozen 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Christinas     Roses, 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimen  blius. 

—  per  dz.  blooms 

—  small  blooms, 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

Daffodils,  per  bch. 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per   doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gy psophila  eie- 

gans,  dz.  bchs. 
Heather,  white,  pr. 

doz.  bunches... 
Hyacinth  (Roman), 

p.  dz.  bunches 
Lilac,  white,  p.  bch. 
Lilium  auratum   ... 

—  lancif  oli  urn, 
rubrum  and 
album  ... 

—  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ...  1 


s.d.  s.d. 


3  0- 
1  0- 


2  6-30 

4  0-  C  0 

5  0-60 
2  0-30 

2  0-40 

6  0-90 
8  0-10  0 
10-20 


4  0- 
1  6- 


3  0-90 
10-16 


3  0-40 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 

6  0-12  0 

4  0-50 
3  0-40 


2.0-  3  0 
4  0-60 


6  0-90 
0-18  0 


s.d. s.d. 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 


1  6-  2  6 

2  0-30 


Marguerites,  white, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Mignonette,  perdz. 

bunches 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  doz 

bunches 

—  English 

—  Soleild'Or,per 
dozen  bunches 

Odon  toglossum 
enspum,  per 
dozen  blooms 
Pancrauuins,dz.fls.  3  0 
Pelargoniums, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Poinsettias,  perdz. 
Primula       (double 

white),    dozen 

bunches 
Ranunculus,       per 

dozen  bunches 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria 

—  Caroline     Tes- 
tout      

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mad.  Chatenay 

—  Mrs.  J.  Luiug 
Statice,  p  dz.  bchs. 
Stephanotis,     per 

dozen     trusses 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Tulips,  per  dozen    10-16 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    16-30 

—  Parma,  p.  bch.    2  0-36 
Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


3  0- 


2  6-30 
4  0 


3  0-  I 


4  0-50 
6  0-10  0 


4  0-60 

6  0-90 

2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  0-50 

2  6-40 

2  0-  5  0 
•1  0-  6  0 

3  0-60 
2  6-30 

4  0-60 

4  0-60 
0  4-06 


Adiantum  cunea- 
turn,  doz.  bun. 

Ampelopsis  leaves, 
p,  dz.  bundles 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —      medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — shortsprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 


Fern,    English,    p. 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 

—  (French),  doz. 
bunches  ...     2  0-40 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches    3  0-90 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze     16-20 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 10-20 

—  short  green, 
doz.  bunches...     2  0-30 

Moss,  per  gross  ...     4  0-50 
Myrtle,  doz.  bchs.     2  0-  5  0 
Pernettya,  with  ber- 
ries, per  bunch     0  3-10 
Smilax,  doz.  trails    2  0-30 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0-60 

16-20 


4  0    8  0 

16-20J 

0  6-09 
0  6-10 
2  0-26 

10-16 
16-20 


4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 


12  0-30  0 


18  0-30  0 
0 


6  0-90 
8  0-10  0 


8  0-10  0 


Ampelopsis      Veil 

chii.per  dozen  6  0-80 
Ar  a  lia     Siebohli, 

per  dozen 

—  larger 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

Aspidistras,  green 

per  dozen 

—  variegated,  dz.  30  0-4 
Asparagus    plunio- 

sus  nanus,  doz. 

—  Sprengeri,  doz. 

—  ten  uissimus 
per  dozen 

Azaleas  (Indica 

vars.),per  doz.  30  0-42  0 

—  mollis,  each  ...  3  6-10  6 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,  p.  dz,    8  0-12  0 

—  Turnford  Hall, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-10  0 
Bouvardias,  perdz.  4  0-60 
Callas,  per  doz.  ...  12  0-18  0 
C  hr  ysanthemums, 

best,  per  doz.     12  0-21  0 

—  smaller, per  doz.  6  0-90 
Clematis,  per  doz.     8  0-90 

—  in  flower  ...  9  0-12  0 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  9  0-18  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  dz.  10  0-15  0 
Cyperus    alternifo- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 
Dracaenas,  per  doz.  9  0-24  0 
Erica  caffra  ...    9  0-12  0 

—  hyemalis,p.dz.  12  0-15  0 
._  gracilis,  p.  dz.  10  0-15  0 

—  melanthera.dz.    9  0-18  0 


Erica  nivalis  ...  18  0-24  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 


7  0-10  0 
and 

...  16  0-25  0 
per 

...     4  0-10  0 
per 

10  0-18  0 


per ioo 

—  in     small 
large  60's 

—  in      48's, 
dozen  ... 

—  in      32' s, 
dozen  ... 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

—  repcns.perdoz.  4  0-60 
Hyacinths,  per  dz.  12  0-18  0 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  Foist  eriana, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-1S  0 
Lilacs,  each  ...     4  0-10  0 

Lilium     1  o  n  g  i  • 

riorum,  per  dz.  18  0-30  0 

—  lancif  oli  urn, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-24  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-90 
Orange      trees     in 

fruit,  each  ...  3  6-50 
Physalis      Franch- 

ctti,  each  ...  16-36 
Poinsettias,  perdz.  9  0-12  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Selaginella,  dozen  4  0-60 
Solanum   capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen      „.    9  0-15  0 


Fruit: 

Apples,  Nova 
Scotian : 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 

—  Starks 

—  Baldwins 

—  Blenheims,  per 
barrel 

—  Emperors,  per 
barrel 

—  Ribstons,  per 
barrel  ... 

—  King  of  the 
Pippins 

—  English,  \  bus. 

—  English,  per 
bushel  (46  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.) 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, per  case 
Canadian,  per 
barrel : 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 

—  Ben  Davis 

—  Baldwins 

—  U.S.A., 
barrel  ... 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  West  Indian, 
red 

—  No.  1 

—  No.  2 

—  Extra 

—  Giants 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,       per 

case     

Custard        Apples, 

per  dozen 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes 

Figs,  Italian,  box.. 

—  French,  p.  box 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes     (English), 

—  Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 


per 


Average  Wholesale  Veiees 

s.d.  s.d. 

Grapes,  Gros  Col- 
mar,  per  lb.  ...     0  8-20 

—  Muscat,  per  lb.     19-40 

—  Almeria,     bar- 
rels         12  0-18  0 

Lemons  : 

—  Messina,  case  9  G-17  6 
Lychees,  per  box...  10-12 
Mandarines,  case  0  8-16 
Mangos,  per  dozen  3  0-60 
Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 

doz.  lb 6  0-66 

—  Almonds,  bags  54  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 
perewt.  ...  65  0  70  0 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       32  6    — 

—  Walnuts,      per 
Grenoble   hags    4  6-56 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  iuO  10  0-13  6 

—  Chestnuts,  Re- 
don  bags        ...  10  0-11  0 

—  Italian  bags  ...  13  0-15  0 
Oranges,  per  case 

—  Valencia        ...    9  6-33  0 

—  Jamaica  ...  10  0-13  6 
Pears   (English),   A 

sieve    ...        ...    2  0-3  1* 

—  English,       per 
bushel  (56  lbs.)     4  0-70 

—  Doyenne"        du 
Cornice,  p.  dz.     6  0-12  0 

—  American,  bar- 
rels        20  0    — 

—  French,     Wil- 
liams, boxes  ...    6  0-10  0 

—  French.  Glouts, 
crates 5  0-  5  6 

—  Cahfornian.pr. 
case     12  6    - 

Persimmons,     per 

box       16-20 

Pineapples,  each  ...     3  6-66 

Plums      (English), 

i  sieve  (28  lbs.)     7  0-80 

—  French,  box  ...     0  8-13 

—  French,  ^  sieve    3  0     — 

—  Calif  ornian, 
boxes 6  0-80 


18  0-20  0 
12  0-15  0 
14  0-15  0 
14  6-16  0 

20  0-21  0 

12  6-14  0 

18  0-20  0 

16  0-18  0 
3  0-10  0 

6  0-70 
10  6-16  0 


21  0-23  0 

12  0-14  0 

13  0-14  0 

14  0-15  0 

21  0-35  0 


7  6    — 

6  6-76 

5  6-60 

8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 

4  6-60 
0  9-16 

12  0    — 

4  0-10  0 

4  6     — 
0  6-09 

0  6-08 

6  6-10  0 


0  6- 
0  8- 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes(Fri.  inch), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,     Sprue 

French,  bundle    0  6-08 

—  Pans      Green, 
bundle 

Beans  (French  i, 
packet 

—  Jersey,  per  lb. 

—  Haricots, pr.bx. 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 
Brussels    Sprouts, 

per  ^  bushel... 

Cabbages,  per  mat 

(about  30  to  40 

heads) 

—  red,  per  dozen     2  (1     - 
Carrots, French  pad    3  0    — 

—  per  bag,  un- 
washed ...     13-19 

—  washed  ...     2  6 

Cauliflowers,^,  tally  11  ()  12  0 

Celeriac,    per   doz".     I  G    - 

Celery,  p.  dz.  bdls. 

Chicory,  per  lb.   ... 

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles  ...   15  0     — 

Leeks,  12   bundles     16    — 
Lettuces   (French), 

per  dozen       ...'    0  9-10 

—  French  Cos    ...     2  6-30 
Mint,  per  dozen  ...     3  0-40 


2  6 


3  6-43 

21  0-35  0 
10-20 
1  0     - 
1  8    — 

10-16 


2  6 


0-9  0 

0  3    — 
30    - 

6  0-12  0 

1  0-  1  G 


Mushrooms(house) 
per  lb 

—  Buttons, per  lb. 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions   (Valencia), 

case      

—  Egyptian,  bag.. 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  French,  *  bag.. 

—  Dutch,  bag    ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  £  bushel 
Parsnips,  per  bush. 

—  per  bag 
Potatos     (French), 

crates,  per  lb. 
Radishes  (French), 

per  dozen 
Rhubarb  (English), 

per  dozen 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Savoys,     per    mat 

(holding  about 

30  to  40) 
Seakale,  doz.  pts. 
Tomatos : — 

—  Canary,    per 
bundle 

Turnips,   per  cwt. 

—  bags       

—  washed,  cwt.... 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


0  10 
1  0 


s.d. 
1  0 


6  0 
3  6- 

2  0- 
9  G 

3  3 
1  6- 
1  6- 

1  :j 

2  6 

0  3- 

1  0 
1  9 

3  6 


2  0 

i  y 


2  0 
1G  0 


14  0 
2  6 
2  6 


18  0 
18  0 


0  4-  0  II 


Remarks.— Cauliflowers  are  dearer,  and  prices  for  Jersey 
Beans  are  also  firmer.  Muscat  Grapes  are  scarce,  but 
Alicante  and  Gros  Colmar  are  plentiful,  and  a  good  demand 
exists  for  them.  Doyennd  du  Cornice  Pears  are  practi- 
cally over  for  the  season.  Oranges  are  scarce,  owing  to 
delays  in  arrival  caused  by  the  bad  weather.  Pineapples 
are  seen  in  large  quantities,  and  are  realising  good  prices; 
it  is  computed  that  considerably  over  20,000  will  be  sold 
during  Christmas  week.  Canadian  Apples  are  considerably 
cheaper.  Crystallized  fruit  is  plentiful  and  fairly  cheap 
Nuts  arealso  abundant,  although  Almonds  are  a  little  dearer 
than  usual.  Trade  generally  is  scarcely  as  brisk  as  usually 
obtains  at  this  season  of  the  year.  E.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  Garden, 
Wednesday,  December  19,  WOO. 

PCTATOS. 

Bedfords,  65s.  to  70s.;  Blacklands,  60s.  to  70s.;  Kenis, 
65s.  to  80s.;  Lincolns,  70s.  to  90s.;  Dunbar,,  80s.  to  U5s. 
The  trade  for  best  samples  has  improved,  but  it  is 
less  good  than  it  should  be  at  this  season.  II'.  J.  C.  &  S., 
Covent  Garden,  December  19. 


COVENT      GARDEN       FLOWER      MARKET. 

Trade  has  been  fairly  busy  during  the  present  week, and  many 
plants  have  been  despatched  for  country  orders.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  all  material.  Rather  advanced  prices  are  asked 
for  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  some  very  good  plants  are 
seen.  Ericas  are  also  a  little  dearer.  Azalea  indica  in  various 
colours  is  plentiful.  Callas  in  pots  sell  readily.  Marguerites 
are  still  plentiful.  Best  Cyclamen  sell  well,  but  second  quality 
plants  have  no  demand.  Large  quantities  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  were  seen  this  morning,  but  their  sale  was  slow. 
Among  forced  plants  are  Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda,  Lily 
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of  the  Valley  in  pots,  Roman  Hyacinths  In  pots  and  in  boxes, 
and  a  few  Dutch  Hyacinths.  Supplies  of  Liliums  are  very 
uncertain,  and,  in  general  with  all  dowering  plants,  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  say  what  vanatiuiis  there  may  be  m  supplies  and 
prices  during  the  next  few  days.  Solanums  continue  abun- 
dant and  command  a  better  trade  at  slightly  advanced 
prices.  Araucana  excelsa,  of  which  I  noticed  some  good 
plants,  always  finds  purchasers  at  Christmastide.  The 
Fera  stands  have  been  cleared  better  this  week,  and  Palms 
alsosold  more  readily.  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  are  plentiful. 
Dracaena  Veitchii,  with  many  of  the  terminal  leaves  quite 
white,  are  appreciated  for  decorative  purposes,  but  they  are 
of  no  value  for  stock  purposes.  They  look  well  mingled  with 
scarlet  foinscitias,  which  are  very  numerous. 

Cut  Flowers. 
It  was  disappointing  to  see  large  quantities  of  good 
flowers  unsold  at  closing  time  this  morning.  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  are  experiencing  a  bad  tune,  which  may 
have  the  thect  of  preventing  them  growing  such  excessive 
quantities  another  season.      It  would    pay    them    better   to 

trow  smaller  quantities  of  only  the  best  varieties,  and  to 
nish  the  blooms  as  well  as  possible;  such  high-quality 
blooms  as  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  market  show  do  not 
remain  long  on  the  stands.  English  Roses  are  scarce,  but 
owing  to  arrivals  from  France,  the  prices  for  these  flowers 
are  not  as  high  as  they  were  this  time  last  year.  Carnations 
are  clearer.  Callas  vary;  high  prices  were  asked  for  them 
this  morning.  One  commission  agent  showed  me  a  number 
of  boxes  in  which  almost  every  bloom  had  been  dam  i 
transit.  Lilium  longifiorum  sold  well  this  morning,  and  it  may 
be  ditficnlt  to  procure  them  during  the  next  few  days,  except 
at  very  high  prices.  L.  auratum  are  rather  small.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  over  plentiful.  Tulips  and  Daffodils  {Narcissus 
obvallaris)  are  now  abundant.  Shorter  supplies  of  Vioiets 
are  seen,  but  the  imported  ones  keep  prices  low.  liucharis 
may  advance  in  price  considerably.  Very  large  consignments 
of  Christmas  Trees,  Holly,  Mistletoe,  &c,  are  arriving,  and 
the  trade  in  evergreens  is  brisk.  A.  H.,  Covent  Garden 
Market,  December  19.  1906. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BOURNEMOUTH   &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

— A  meeting  of  ttiis  association  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
December  4,  at  tile  Avenue  Restaurant.  Mr.  F.  W.  George 
was  voted  to  tne  chair.  Mr.  Nippard  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Cultivation  of  Winter-flowering  Begonias."  Mr.  C.  Nippard 
exhibited  a  collection  of  these  Begonias,  including  such 
varieties  as  Agatha,  Agatha  compacta,  Success,  Mrs.  Heal, 
Winter  Cheer,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Turnford  Hall,  \c. 

GUILDFORD  AND   DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  December  11  at 
the  Workman's  Hall,  Guildford.  Mr.  W.  Hogsden,  a  well- 
known  bee  expert,  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  on  "  Bees 
and  Beekeeping,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  quantity  of  bee-keeping  appliances.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper  many  questions  on  the  subject  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Hog: den.  1  he  third  annual  general  meeting  has 
been  fixed  lor  January  8,  1U07.     O.  E.  Bullen,  Hun.  Sec. 

HEADLEY    AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  meeting  ot  tins  society  held  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  at  the  Institute.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Craigendowie  Gar- 
dens, Keigate,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Melon  House  from 
January  to  December."  The  lecturer  dealt  fully  with  the 
culture  of  the  Melon.  He  stated  that  a  Melon  house  could 
be  used  for  two  successional  crops  of  Melons,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  it  could  be  planted  with  Beans  on 
the  one  side  and  Asparagus  on  the  other.     Thos.  Beeson. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAI At  the  meet- 
ing held  on  enuay  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Button, 
Surrey,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Culture  of  Mushrooms." 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  The  culture 
of  ihese  popular  esculents  out-of-doors,  indoors,  and  in 
portable  boxes,  &c,  was  fully  dealt  with.  A  good  discussion 
ensued  after  the  reading  of  the  paper.    T.  C. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'. —The  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  11, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Restaurant,  when  an  interesting  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  James  J.  Graham,  entitled  "  A  Gardener 
on  Holiday."  The  lecture  was  both  interesting  and  amusing. 
Mr.  Graham,  wheu  on  h  s  holiday  in  September  last,  visited 
among  other  places  such  celebrated  gardens  as  those  at 
Longford  Castle,  Wilton  House,  Draycot  Park  and  Brom- 
ham,  and  he  gave  a  biiel  description  of  these  places. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weatlier  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  December  15,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  tueatliei  was  geuerallj  cold  and  unsettled,  but  although 
the  amount  of  precipitation  was  rather  large,  there  were 
ma  ly  hue,  bng.it  intervals  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. A  large  part  of  the  precipitation  consisted  of  hail 
sleet,  or  snow.  On  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the 
'ii  rw  was  very  heavy  and  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  the  yield  at 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  being  more  than  1  inch  in  the 
gai  ge.  A  thunderstorm  occurred  at  Arlington  on  Tuesday 
and  thunder  and  lightning  were  rather  general  over  Eng- 
land and  Waies  on  Wednesday. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average,  the  deficit  ranging 
from  b.-tween  4"  and  5-  in  the  most  northern  and  north- 
eastern districts,  to  between  1- and -2"  over  Ireland  and  the 
south-west  of  .England,  and  to  only  0-4"  in  the  English 
Channel.  1  he  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  either  on 
the  11th  or  18th  in  many  places,  but  on  the  loth  in  the  W. 
J  hey  varied  from  54"  in  Ireland  S  to  44"  in  Scotland  E. 
i  a!>f°ute, '"""'"''  whicn  "ere  mostly  registered  about 
the  mi  Idle  of  the  week  were  rather  low  over  the  United 
Kingdom  generally.  In  Scotland  N.  and  E.  the  thermometer 
™  '°lb "  oc  17"'  a"d  "'  Scotland  W.  and  England  N.W.  to 
-«J  .  In  many  other  districts  the  minima  were  below  25° 
out  m  the  English  Channel  the  lowest  reading  was  34° 


The  rainfall  exceeded  the  average  in  all  districts  except 
Scotland  N.  and  England  S.,  but  the  excess  was  not  large 
except  in  Ireland  and  the  north-west  of  Great  Britain. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  above  the  average  except  in  the 
English  Channel  and  England  S.W.  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  38  in  England  S.,  and  34 
in  the  Midland  Counties  to  18  in  England  S.W.,  and  to  12  in 
Scotland  N. 

THE   WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  19. 
The  first  fall  oj  snow. — After  10  days  of  low  temperatures 
the  weather  has  ^mcu  the  lGth  become  much  warmer.  The 
cold  during  the  10  days  in  question  was  persistent,  but  at  no 
time  severe-the  greatest  cold  indicated  bv  the  exposed 
thermometer  being  only  14*  of  frost.  On  one  day  the  thermo- 
meter at  1  foot  deep  in  the  ground  fell  to  within  4'  of  the 
freezing  point,  but  at  the  present  time  stands  at  42°.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  temperature  is  now  about  seasonable,  but 
at  1  foot  deep  2' warmer  than  the  average  for  the  time  oj 
year.  During  the  past  fortnight  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but 
five  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  \%  inches.  Rain 
began  falling  at  midnight  ou  the  15th,  and  continued  with- 
out intermission  until  8  p.m.  on  the  16lh,  or  for  20  hours,  but 
to  the  aggregate  depth  ot  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  first  fall  of  snow  of  the  present  winter  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  13th,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  ground 
was  covered  to  the  average  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  during  the  week  for  50  minutes  a  day. 
which  is  23  minutes  a  day  short  of  the  September  .r 
On  four  consecutive  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded. 
The  winds  were  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  the 
last  four  days  have  been  very  calm.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  six  per  cent.  E.  11., 
Berkhamstcd,  December  19,  1906. 


<SH)tttiav#. 

George  Ellwanger. — We  condense  from  the 
Florists'  Exchange  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  the  career  of  one  who  had  earned  the  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him  on  tins  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
George  Ellwanger,  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  NY.,  died  at  his  home  on 
Monday,  November  26,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 
years. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  was  born  on  December  2,  1816, 
at  Gross-Heppach,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  the 
son  of  a  Grape  grower.  He  came  to  America  in 
1835.  In  pjrtn.  rship  with  Patrick  Barry  he  estab- 
lished the  Mount  Hope  Nursery  Company  in  1839. 
Mr.  Barry  died  on  June  23,  1890. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  set  out  together  to 
create  and  supply  a  demand  for  fruit.  They 
selected  their  stock  in  Europe  by  personal  visits 
to  France  and  Germany,  snipping  the  stock  to 
America  in  sailing  vessels.  The  nursery  comprised 
seven  acres  at  first  and  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  extensive  establishment. 

After  producing  a  brisk  trade  in  fruit  trees  the 
firm  created  a  demand  for  ornamental  stock  which 
increased  rapidly.  From  the  pioneer  days  to  the 
present  time  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
progress  in  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  culture,  much 
of  which  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  firm's 
efforts.  The  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  now  comprise 
over  500  acres. 

One  son,  the  late  H.  B.  Ellwanger.  was  author 
of  The  Rose,  and  another,  George  H  ,  who  died 
April  23  of  this  year,  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  outdoor  and  other  subjects.  Two  sons 
survive,  Win.  D.  being  an  active  member  of  the 
nursery  firm. 

As  a  citizen  Mr.  Ellwanger  exerted  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  growth  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  community,  and  was  always  prominently 
identified  with  every  public  enterprise  of  a  helpful 
nature.  A  man  of  strong  force  of  character,  deter- 
mined purpose  and  sound  judgment,  he  possessed 
not  only  the  ability  to  plan,  but  was  able  to 
execute  large  business  interests,  and  through  all 
the  long  years  of  a  succe  sful  career  he  maintained 
an  enviable  reputation  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing.  Beginning  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  Mr.  Ellwanger  advanced  steadily  step  by 
step  until  he  occupied  a  position  of  prominence 
and  trust  reached  but  by  few  men,  and  throughout 
his  long  business  career  he  was  upheld  as  a  model 
of  honour  and  integrity,  never  making  an  engage- 
ment he  did  not  fulfil.  He  stood  as  an  example  of 
what  determination  and  force,  combined  with  the 
highest  degree  of  business  integrity,  can  accom- 
plish lor  a  man  of  natural  ability  and  strength  of 
character. 

In  1900  Mr.  Ellwanger  gave  eight  acres  of  land, 
including  a  large  building,  on  South  Avenue, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  Home  for  Aged  Germans, 
and  to  his  firm  the  city  is  indebted  for  its  gilt  of 
beautiful  Highland  Park.  He  was  a  lover  of 
paintings  and  statuary,  and  in  his  home  are  many 
rare  works  of  the  sculptor's  and  painter's  art. 
Two  years  ago  a  birthday  celebration  was  given  as 
a  tribute  to  his  character  by  many  prominent 
citizens. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 


Cockroaches.— If  D.  IV.  H.  will  send  to  Mr. 
Ramsden,  Wilmot  Street,  Derby,  and  get  a  tin  of 
his  Ramsden  Beetle  Paste,  he  will  never  be 
troubled  fun  her  with  beetles  or  crickets.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  remedy.  //.  Webb,  Moor- 
held  Gardens,  Sainton,  Lancashire. 

Let  D.  W.  H.  (p.  416)  obtain  a  small 

tin  of  Steiner's  Vermin  Paste,  and  place  bits  about 
the  size  of  a  nut  on  pieces  of  paper,  laying  them 
before  dark  in  the  places  frequented  by  the  cock- 
roaches and  beetles,  removing  in  the  morning  what 
remains  of  the  paste,  and  renew  with  a  fresli  dose  at 
night  again  until  the  house  is  cleared  of  these  very 
objectionable  creatures.  Riddance  will  be  effected 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  if  the  baiting  is  carried 
out  as  indicated.  This  phosphorous  paste,  if 
spread  thinly  on  pieces  of  bread,  and  placed  in 
or  near  the  holes  of  rats  or  mice  before  night,  a 
clearance  will  also  be  made  of  these  undesirable 
pests.  The  paste,  if  mixed  with  barley-meal  or 
middlings,  and  put  on  pieces  of  glass,  wood,  or 
tin.  and  then  placed  in  the  haunts  of  woodlice, 
will  exterminate  them  within  one  week  or  ten  days, 
providing  that  the  right  article  of  recent  make  is 
obtained  ;  and  which,  I  believe,  is  supplied  by 
most  chemists.     II.  It'.  W . 

Bud-grafting  Roses. — In  the  note  on  p.  367 
it  was  said  that  a  little  wood  should  be  inserted 
with  the  bud  adhering  to  it.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  budding  in  the  stock,  but  a  gentleman  over 
80  years  of  age,  who  is  still  a  Rose-enthusiast, 
says  that  budding  in  the  stock  was  the  only 
method  formerly  practised.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  know  which  month  is  the  best  for  "stock" 
budding,  and  if  an  incision  should  be  made, 
or  a  cross  cut?  Henry  Davis,  Haslington,  near 
Crewe, 

-The  operation  should  be  carried  out  in 


July  and  August  when  buds  on  Roses  are  fully 
developed,  and  the  sap  is  still  in  motion,  there- 
fore at  the  same  season  as  ordinary  budding  is 
practised.  It  often  occurs  that  the  rind  of  the 
stock  will  not  "  run  "  and  budding  is  not  possible, 
but  that  is  no  hindrance  to  bud  grafting.  A  bud 
is  removed  from  the  shoot  of  a  Rose,  quite  thinly 
so  as  not  to  take  much  wood,  and  a  similar  slice 
is  taken  from  the  stock  on  one  or  opposite  sides, 
the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  is  removed  and  the  bud 
affixed  (German,  angeplatted)  to  the  stock  with 
worsted,  soft  bast,  &c,  the  ligature  being  passed 
round  the  stem,  or  branch,  of  the  stock  above  and 
below  the  bud,  and  the  short  and  loose  ends 
knotted  in  the  usual  manner  in  budding.  The 
chief  point  to  be  observed  by  the  operator  is  to 
make  the  conjunction  perfect  between  the  two  rinds, 
for  when  that  is  done  the  union  of  the sapwood  just 
in  bud  and  stock  is  assured.  If  two  buds  are  laid 
on  at  the  same  height  up  the  stem  of  a  Rose  stock, 
one  ligature  can  be  made  to  serve  far  fastening  on 
both.  In  fitting  a  bud  on  to  the  main  stem  or 
strong  branch  of  the  same,  a  slight  oblique 
incision  should  be  made  before  the  slice  of  wood 
and  bark  is  removed  and  the  bud-shield  similarly 
shaped  to  fit  closely,  as  is  done  when  a  T  cut  is 
made  in  ordinary  "  budding."  Rosewood  readily 
unites  during  growth,  whether  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially produced. 

Works  on  Cacti.  —  Can  any  reader  inform 
G.  W.  F.  if  there  are  any  recent  books  on  Cacti  (or 
on  succulent  plants,  including  Cacti)  published  in 
the  English  language  other  than  Cactus  Culture  for 
Amateurs  (W.  Watson)? 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


American  Apple  Discolored  :  IV.  P.  From  the 
small  portion  sent  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  defect  certainly 
appears  as  if  caused  by  frost,  but  this  we  cannot 
say  with  certainty.  To  accurately  determine 
the  cause  you  must  send  us  a  whole  fruit. 

Apple  for  Naming  :  A.  P.  You  will  find  the  name 
given  in  our  last  issue,  p.  416.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  furnish  names  of  plants  and  fruits  by  post. 

Bicolor  Chrysanthemum  :  A.  J.C.  The  flower- 
head  you  send  is  half  yellow,  half  white.  We 
do  not  know  the  pedigree  of  "  Waban,"  but 
suppose  the  occurrence  of  the  two  colours  may 
be  due  to  a  partial  reversion  to  an  ancestral 
form.  Similar  instances  have  been  figured  in  our 
columns  in  previous  years.    (See  fig.  163,  p.  436. 
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Carnatjon  Diseased  :  Beaulieu.  The  spots  on 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  a  fungus,  Helminth- 
osporium  echinulatum.  The  best  plan  is  to 
pick  off  and  burn  all  the  diseased  leaves,  spong- 
ing the  plants  occasionally  with  a  weak  solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound  has  been  known  to  effect 
much  good. 

Hot  Water  Wasting  Through  Expansion  Pipe  : 
Boiler.  There  is  evidently  something  radically 
wrong,  either  in  the  manner  in  which  the  boiler 
has  been  set,  or  in  the  way  in  which  the  hot-water 
pipes  have  been  attached  to  it,  or  the  fixing  of  both 
may  be  faulty  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  100  gal- 
lons or  so  of  water  are  wasted  through  the  expan- 
sion pipe  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  boiling 
point.  You  express  the  opinion  that  this  waste 
through  the  expansion  pipe  is  not  caused  through 
bad  circulation  in  the  heating  system,  and  you 
admit  that  you  have  experienced  similar  trouble 
hitherto  with  four  boilers  of  the  same  pattern. 
Then,  if  the  trouble  does  not  arise  through  faulty 
circulation,  we  may  assume  that  it  is  caused 
through  your  boiler  being  too  powerful  for 
heating  the  quantity  of  4-inch  piping  attached 
thereto,  and  being  overheated  the  hot  water 
escapes  through  the  expansion  pipe.  As  no 
allowance  for  this  difference  in  the  total 
length  of  piping  which  the  said  boiler  is 
capable  of  heating  is  made  in  stoking,  the  over- 
heated water  and  steam  naturally  escape 
through  the  expansion  pipe  safety  valve,  thereby 
emphasising  the  fact  that  too  much  fuel  has  been 


the  boiler  through  the  casting  to  rush  up  the  bot- 
tom, side,  and  top  tubes  of  the  boiler  and  thence 
through  the  main  and  branch  flow  pipes,  thereby 
ensuring  perfect  circulation  in  duly  fixed  pipes, 
pipes  in  which  a  rise  of  about  half  inch  in  every 
'J-foot  length  has  been  allowed  from  the  boiler 
onward.  But  should  the  middle  casting  of 
this  boiler  be  fixed  on  the  same  level  or  a 
shade  higher  than  the  front  casting  on  the 
brickwork,  air  will  probably  accumulate  at  the 
point  where  the  water  enters  the  middle  cast- 
ing and  a  sluggish  circulation  and  waste  of 
water  through  the  expansion  pipe  follow,  in 
addition  to  a  series  of  rifle-like  reports  being 
heard  coming  from  the  front  part  of  boiler  as 
soon  as  the  water  gets  on  the  boil,  especially 
when  clinkering  and  stoking  the  fire.  In  addition 
to  the  middle  casting  of  the  boiler  described 
being  set  1  inch  lower  than  the  front  one, 
the  same  rise  as  recommended  above  from  front 
to  back  casting  should  be  allowed  in  placing 
the  apparatus  in  position.  Fortunately  hori- 
zontal tubular  boilers  are  now  invariably  con- 
structed so  that  the  water  shall  enter  through 
the  front  casting.  We  have  known  cases  in 
which  the  water  in  the  flow-pipe  ceased  to  become 
heated  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  boiler, 
with  the  result  that  the  hot  water  kept  shooting 
up  the  expansion  pipe  when  the  fire  was  being 
pushed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  hot  water 
through  the  compressed  air  in  pipe.  The  stoker 
did  not  succeed  in  this  object  until  a  small  hole 
was  punched  in  the  flow-pipe,   a  length  beyond 


Fig.  163. — a  parti-coloured  chrysanthemi    1. 


put  in  the  furnace  to  heat  the  quantity  of  piping 
attached  to  it.  If  your  supply  cistern  is 
fixed  pretty  close  to  the  heating  apparatus  we 
should  advise  you  to  have  it  shifted  to  the  end 
of  the  house  occupying  the  highest  level,  heated 
by  the  same  boiler,  fixing  the  supply  pipe  in  the 
side  of  return  pipe  to  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
in  addition  to  this  to  put  an  extra  6-foot  length  of 
gas  tubing  on  the  top  of  the  expansion  pipe,  but 
not  to  put  a  cap  on  it  as  you  have  suggested.  We 
have  known  cases  in  which  boilers  of  the  same 
make  as  yours  have  been  cured  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  alterations 
indicated.  We  have  also  known  cases  in  which 
the  same  make  of  boiler  as  yours  behaved  in  the 
manner  described  above,  but  the  cause  was 
faulty  circulation,  the  result  of  the  boiler,  a  9 
foot  6-inch  one,  not  having  been  allowed  suffi- 
cient rise  from  front  casting  to.  the.  back  (third) 
one  when  being  placed  in  position  ;  ariseofat  least 
3£  inches  (5  inches  would  not  be  too  much) 
should  be  allowed  in  setting  a  boiler  of  this  size 
and  2  inches  for  a  6  foot  6  inch  apparatus. 
Thus  set,  a  free  circulation  of  hot  water  is  as- 
sured in  the  boiler  and  pipes  connected  therewith 
providing  there  are  no  dips  in  the  flows. 
Another  cause  of  trouble  arising  in  this  type  of 
boiler  into  which  the  water  is  conveyed  through 
the  middle  casting  (as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mam- 
moth ")  instead  of  through  the  usual  front 
casting,  is  brought  about  by  not  letting  the  said 
middlecastinglinchdeeperin  the  brickwork  than 
the  front  one  when  setting  the  heating  appara- 
tus in  position,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  on  entering 


the  point  where  the  water  ceases  to  become 
heated,  and  where  there  was  a  slight  dip,  thereby 
releasing  the  pent-up  air,  and  then  immediately 
stopping  the  hole  by  driving  into  it  a  peg  made  of 
a  hard  wood  (only  the  work  of  a  minute),  and 
within  a  short  space  of  time  the  said  pipe  became 
as  hot  as  possible  throughout  the  entire  length. 
Bad  circulation  in  main  pipes  caused  through 
dips,  or  because  insufficient  rise  was  allowed  in 
fixing,  may  be  easily  remedied  by  inserting 
therein  a  stem  pipe  6  or  9  inches  long  with  a 
cock  on  the  top  to  let  off  accumulated  air.  We 
assume  that  all  the  air  taps  at  the  end  of  the 
flow-pipes  are  clear  and  in  good  working  order. 
We  have  gone  into  the  subject  matter  of  your 
inquiry  at  some  length  because  the  information 
may  be  helpful,  not  only  to  you  but  to  other 
readers  who  may  be  experiencing  trouble  in 
the  working  of  their  heating  apparatuses. 

Mushroom  Spawn  :  M.J.  IF  As  far  as  choice 
of  seasons  go,  you  might  send  the  spawn  to 
South  Africa  now.  We  cannot  recommend 
particular  makers  or  dealers,  but  there  are 
several  who  advertise  in  these  columns,  either 
of  whom,  we  should  think,  will  take  particular 
care  to  select  good  and  fresh  spawn  when  they 
know  it  is  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Names  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Plants.— We 
are  anxious  to  oblige  correspondents  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can,  but  they  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
subscribers  to  name  either  flowers  or  hints. 
Such    work    entails    considerable  outlay,    both    of 


time  and  money,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
paper.  Correspondents  should  never  send  more 
than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time  :  they  should  be 
very  careful  to  pack  and  label  them  properly,  to  give 
every  information  as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  specimens 
which  show  the  character  of  the  variety.-  By 
neglecting  these  precautions  correspondents-  add 
greatly  to  our  labour,  and  run  the  risk  of 
delay  and  incorrect  determinations.  Correspondents 
not  answered  in  this  issue  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  consult  the  following  numbers. 
A  Reader.  1,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  2,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  3,  Chaumontel;  4,  Leon 
Leclerc  de  Laval.— H.  T.  C,  Durham.  Franklin 
Golden  Pippin.— 0.  B.  1,  Alfriston  :  2,  Cockle 
Pippin:  3,  not  recognised.— Pomona.  1,  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  2,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin; 

3,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  4,  We  cannot  detect  any 
difference  between  this  and  our  own  specimens 
of  King  of  the  Pippins. — Zoc.  1,  Poa  trivialis  ; 
2,  Bromusasper;  3,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  ; 

4,  Agrostis  vulgaris;  5,  Aira  caespitosa;  G, 
Agrostis  alba. — Beaulieu.  A  variegated  form  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana. —  W.  C.  Ciccve.  Cymbi- 
dium  Tracyanum. — V.  A.  1,  Lycaste  Deppei ; 
2.  Maxillaria  variabilis  ;  2  Polystacbya  luteola  ; 
4,  Catasetum  Garnettianum. — A.D.  1,  Cypri- 
pedium Madiotianum  (Chamberlainianum  x 
Boxallii)  ;  2,  Cypripedium  insigne  ;  3,  Cypripe- 
dium  Calypso  (Spicerianum  x  Boxallii);  4, 
Cypripedium .  Actaeus  (C.  insigne  Sanderas  x 
Leeanum).  The  Seedling  is  Cypripedium  nitens 
superbum.—  II'.  R.P.  3,  Acalyphas  next  week  ; 
4,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.—/.  W.B.  1,  Odonto- 
glossum  Harryanum,  bad  variety;  2,  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis ;  3,  Saintpaulia  ionantha ; 
4,  Nepeta  Glechoma,  variegated  form. — /.  S.  ; 
1,  Thuya  plicata,  Lobbi  of  gardeners  ;  2,  Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana  ;  3,  Sequoia  gigantea  (Welling- 
tonia) ;  4,  Abies  nobilis  ;  5,  Cupressus  semper- 
virens  ;  6,  Juniperus  Virginiana  var.  Schottii. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  name  such  scraps. — F.  II. 
1  and  3,  both  forms  of  Taxus  baccata  ;  4,  we 
cannot  name  the  grass  from  such  a  wretched 
specimen  ;  2,  not  found. 

National  Rose  Society:  E.  R.  Apply  to  Mi. 
Edward  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  who 
is  honorary  secretary  to  the  society. 

Primula  Poisoning  :  E.  Knights.  The  irritant 
effects  would  generally  soon  pass  off  after  the 
cause  was  removed.  If  you  are  still  suffering  it 
must  be  from  some  other  malady  which  may 
have  been  set  up  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
Primula  poison.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  your  doctor.  We  are  unable  to  give 
you  further  advice. 

Seeds  of  Clerodendron  fallax  :  Plentiful.  We 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  purchase 
them.     You  should  advertise. 

Testimonials  and  Credentials  :  Constant  Reader 
and  II'.  R.  Our  publisher  advises  his  clients, 
week  after  week,  not  to  part  with  the  original 
documents,  but  to  send  copies  when  necessary. 
We  advert  to  the  subject,  because  this  week  two 
cases  have  been  brought  under  our  notice, 
where  men  in  quest  of  a  situation  through  the 
advertising  columns,  have  sent  their  testimonials 
and  not  received  them  back  even  after  repeated 
application.  Supposing  these  statements  to  be 
accurate,  the  refusal  to  return  the  documents 
is  most  inconsiderate,  and  might  lead  to  unplea- 
sant legal  proceedings.  The  British  Gardeners' 
Association  might  fitly  enquire  into  the  matter. 

Communications  Received. — M.  Hayata,  Tokio — M.  Alvvin 
Berger,  La  Mortola — E.  J.  H. — F.  M. — A.  Adams  (you 
should  send  us  your  address  when  contributing  such  a 
note*  It  is  not  necessary  for  publication,  but  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  good  faith— W.  P.— A.  C.  B.  (with  thanks)— H.  S.— 
D.  P.  D.— A.  C— W.  C.-F.  G.  S.— C.  H.— H.  J.  J.— 
C.  H.  (Plymouth)— K.  A.  R.— E.  J.  H—  Eucharis— H.  O.— 
British  Gardeners'  Association.  We  receive  so  maay 
letters  relating  to  this  society  that  we  can  only  publish  a 
small  fraction  of  them.  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
such  an  association  conducted  on  proper  lines — H.  Morgan 
V.— G.  W.F.  You  might  write  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  have  inserted  an  enquiry. 
Thanks  for  2s.  Cd.,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Orphan 
Fluid  Collecting  Box— J.  G.  W.  (photograph  received)  — 
W.  R.— G.  H.— F.  O.— E.  S.  S.— M,  Huvssman,  Middel- 
burg-S.  R.,  Nice— H.  H.— F.  M.  W.— N.'E.  B.— W.  E.  L. 
—A.  W.  S.-B.  L.— J.  A.  J.— B.  D.  J.—E.  M.— H.  O.— 
W.  S.—  C.  H.-H.  J.  E.— A.  C.  B.,  with  thanks— J.  L.--A. 
C— W.  P.— W.  C— Negretti  &  Zambra— A'r/so  Mail— J. 
J.  &  Son— F.  M.  W— C.  D.  S.,  Michigan— T.  B.— E.  B.- 
F.  D.— J.  A.  T.—  A.  W.  S.— J.  H.--M.  D.— J.  Mc.D.—. 1. 
E E.  B.-K.  J.  Y.—  W.   P.— G.  C— E.  B.— S.  G.  R.— 

I.  I>.  G.— L.  B.    S.-C.  P.— G.  W.-C.J.— S.  C.— A.  A.  - 

II.  S.  K.  — II.  Mc.O.,  Tasmania— J.  B.  D.— O.  T.-J.  D. 
.\  Co.— Justus  Corderoy — H.  L.  B.— Horticultural  Society 
of  Styria-J.  Maync  -T.  C.-J.  A.— J.  T. 
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Covent-Garden  Market,  the  latest  addition. 
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JOHN    ABERCROMBIE. 

AHUNDRED  years  ago  John  Abercrom- 
bie died.  His  career  as  a  writer  on 
gardening  is  the  most  remarkable 
on  record.  Abercrombie  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  the  "  guid  toon  "  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1726.  It  is,  at  least,  cer- 
tain that  he  lived  as  a  youth  in  Prestonpans, 
his  father  occupying,  as  tenant,  the  market- 
garden  which  is  intersected  by  the  East  Coast 
railway,  and  on  part  of  which  the  North 
British  Station  of  Prestonpans  now  stands. 
Details  of  his  Life  vary,  one  account  having  it 
that  he  migrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  previous  to  his  eighteenth  birthday. 
The  fact,  which  is  still  traditionally  re- 
lated in  the  district,  that  he  was  a  witness  of 
1  he  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  was  fought 
in  1745  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  grounds, 
one  of  the  walls  of  which,  it  is  believed,  Sir 
John  Cope  utilised  as  a  shelter  to  his  troops, 
would  indicate  that  he  was  nearer  20  years  of 
aye  when  he  took  this  important  step.  John 
got  on  very  well  as  a  gardener,  forcing  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  account)  having  been  his 
strong  point,  and  he  used  to  chuckle  in  his 
later  years  over  the  surprise  created  by  his 
feats  in  producing  vegetables,  &c,  out  of 
season.  Part  of  his  novitiate  was  passed  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  in  due  time 
he  became  a  head  gardener  and  married,  his 
wife,  so  far  as  one  may  assume,  being  a 
woman  of  some  ambition,  and  it  was,  per- 


haps, due  to  her  initiative  that  he  left  the 
ranks  of  the  private  gardener  and  engaged  in 
commercial  horticulture.  In  1759,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  but  was  back  in  London 
within  the  year.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  he  first  engaged  as  a  nurseryman  and 
market  gardener.  Loudon  reports,  on  evi- 
dence which  he  considered  unimpeachable, 
that  Abercrombie  was  in  prison  when  he 
wrote  his  first  book,  which  was  published  in 
1767 ;  and  we  certainly  read  of  worries  that 
he  had  in  business.  Anyhow,  it  could  only- 
have  been  as  a  defaulter  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Previous  to  this  must  have  oc- 
curred his  appointment  as  gardener  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  which  he  failed  to  ac- 
cept on  account  of  his  dread  of  the  sea 
voyage,  he  himself  having  left  it  on  record 
that  he  had  actually  embarked,  but  left  the 
ship  at  the  last  moment  for  the  above  reason. 
The  several  narratives  which  I  have  con- 
sulted agree  in  giving  1770  as  the  date  when 
he  took  a  small  nursery  situated  north  of 
Mile  End,  and  near  Hackney.  Not  long 
after  that  time  he  engaged  as  a  publican, 
an  employment  which  he  left  to  take 
another  seed  and  nursery  business  at  New- 
ington  and  Tottenham  Court.  Another  ac- 
count relates  that  he  took  a  tea  garden  at 
Hoxton,  in  1774,  which  he  laid  out  in  ar- 
bours and  other  quaint  designs,  and  where 
he  cultivated  exotic  plants  and  fruits  with 
great  skill.  Here  and  there  about  the  gar- 
den he  affixed  pieces  of  poetry  of  his  own 
composition.  In  17S1,  one  of  his  books  bears 
evidence  that  he  was  still  at  Tottenham 
Court.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  in  Somers  Town,  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  his  latter  days  being  visiting  metro- 
politan nurseries,  varied  by  more  extended 
excursions  to  Cambridge  on  visits  to  his 
good  friend  Donn,  Curator  of  Botany,  there. 
He  died,  in  1S06,  from  the  result  of  a  fall, 
which  fractured  his  thigh  bone,  and  he  was 
buried  at  the  expense  of  Donn,  who,  it  is  re- 
corded, discharged  also  the  expenses  of  his 
illness. 

Abercrombie  was  a  singularly  healthy  man, 
and  the  only  serious  illness  he  ever  had  was 
when  he  was  about  50  years  of  age.  He  was 
abstemious  to  a  degree,  but  drank  enormous 
quantities  of  tea,  which,  with  tobacco,  which 
he  smoked  almost  without  intermission,  he 
reckoned  the  chief  means  of  his  support.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  very  lovable,  and  for 
his  amusement  played  the  violin,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  get  a  number  of  young 
people  to  dance  to  his  fiddling. 

The  available  data  regarding  his  plunge 
into  authorship  are  contradictory,  and  per- 
haps scarcely  to  be  depended  on.  In  an 
"  Account  "  prefixed  to  the  Practical  Gar- 
dener, published  after  his  decease,  the  story 
is  related  how  Abercrombie  was  waited  on  by 
Davis,  the  publisher,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"  about  "  1770,  with  a  proposal  that  he 
should  write  a  book  on  gardening;  Gold- 
smith to  revise  it,  and  Davis  to  publish  it,  and 
that  Goldsmith  failed  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  contract  "  because  Abercrombie's 
style  was  best  suited  to  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treated."  Diffident  of  its  success,  the 
name  of  Mawe,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  was  secured  to  place  on  the  title  page 
as  its  reputed  author.  In  this  account  it  is 
stated  that  Abercrombie  and  Mawe  did  not 
meet  till  the  success  of  the  book  was  estab- 


lished, the  picture  of  that  gentleman  in  gold- 
laced  coat  and  bepowdercd  wig  giving  us  a 
fainl  idea  of  the  splendour  of  a  duke's  gar- 
dener in  those  times.  Johnson  dates  the  year 
of  its  preparation  as  177S,  and  states  that 
Mawe  was  paid  ,£20  for  the  use  of  his  name. 
Loudon  relates  that  Mawe  visited  Aber- 
crombie on  the  latter's  application,  and  that 
he  received  much  information  from  that  per- 
son both  then  and  subsequently.  The  title 
pages  of  some  of  the  books  on  gardening 
which  followed,  carrying,  as  they  do,  the 
names  of  both  as  joint  authors,  seem  to  bear 
this  out. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  this  book,  like  many 
others  at  this  period,  was  written  for  the 
publishers,  who  purchased  from  the  person 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  title  page  the 
right  to  so  use  his  name,  the  whole  mystery 
attending  its  production  will  be  solved.  The 
references  to  Davis  apply  no  doubt  to  books 
which  were  published  by  him  for  Abercrom- 
bie at  a  later  date. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  none  of  those  who 
wrote  of  Abercrombie  had  ever  seen  the  book 
on  which  the  foundation  of  his  fame  rests. 
Where  the  title  page  is  transcribed  it  is  never 
that  of  the  first  edition,  and  notes  of  the  con- 
tents of  later  editions  are  given  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  early  ones.  Mistakes  are  also 
made  in  the  year.  As  a  fact  the  first  edition 
seems  to  have  always  been  scarce,  and  at 
present  can  hardly  be  got,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  purchasers  were 
not  of  the  book-preserving  class.  Its  title 
page  is  as  follows  : — "  Every  Man  his  own 
Gardener,  Being  a  New,  and  much  more 
Complete,  Gardener's  Kalender  than  any 
hitherto  published.  Containing  not  only  an 
Account  of  what  Work  is  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  Hot-house,  Green-house,  Shrubbery, 
Kitchen,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Gardens,  for 
every  Month  in  the  Year,  but  also  ample 
Directions  for  performing  the  said  Work, 
according  to  the  newest  and  most  approved 
Methods  now  in  practice  among  the  best  Gar- 
deners. By  Mr.  Mawe,  Gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  Other  Gar- 
deners. London  :  Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  in 
Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand  ;  W.  Chase,  at 
Norwich;  T.  Toft,  at  Chelmsford;  and  E 
Etherington,  at  York,  1767.  [Price  4s. 
Bound.]" 

The  preface  seems  to  be  the  work  of  the 
publisher.  There  is  no  table  of  contents  nor 
index,  the  headlines  and  marginal  indices 
obviously  being  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  an 
i2mo.,  as  all  the  editions  which  followed  are, 
and  extends  to  422  pages.  By  177 1  a  fifth 
edition  had  been  provided.  I  think  the  prob- 
able evolution  of  the  book  was  this.  Aber- 
crombie may  have  written  it  voluntarily  and 
disposed  of  it  to  Griffin,  who,  having  a  publi- 
cation running  called  Every  Man  his  own 
Physician,  gave  it  a  title  corresponding  to 
that.  Not  improbably  he  got  Mr.  Mawe's 
name  for  a  consideration  and  added  "  other 
gardeners."  The  story  of  Davis  applying  to 
Abercrombie  a  few  years  later  is  no  doubt 
credible,  but  only  if  it  is  conceded  that 
another  work  on  gardening  was  proposed, 
for  we  find  Lockyer  Davis,  in  Holborn,  as 
publisher  of  books  written  by  Abercrom- 
bie in  immediate  succession  to  the  above. 
Edition  followed  edition  in  rapid  succe=sion, 
the  sixteenth,  and  last,  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  author,  appearing  in   1S00.     This  and 
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the  first  are  the  two  best  worth  having.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Abercrombie  to  add  to 
each  edition  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  lists 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  fruits  which 
became  a  prominent  feature.  Accordingly 
the  iSoo  print  is  a  bulky  volume  of  758  pages, 
with,  in  addition,  an  index  extending  to  92 
pages.  After  his  death  in  1806  the  book  con- 
tinued to  sell  till  1S57,  when  the  26th  edition 
was  published.  One  of  my  copies  (1839)  pur- 
ports to  have  as  one  of  the  objects  of  its  publi- 


seems  to  have  been  popular  and  would  help 
to  make  the  success  of  this  one  by  Aber- 
crombie. But  it  is  to  the  gardening  litera- 
ture of  the  period  one  must  go  to  discover 
the  true  cause.  Miller's  Calendar  was 
nothing  less  or  more  than  a  superannuated, 
scarcely  modernised  copy  of  Evelyn's,  and 
there  were  no  other  cheap  books  of  worth 
being  published.  H ill's  Eden  in  1757  was  an 
attempt  at  something  better,  but  it  is  involved 
in  its  structure  and  the  price  was  prohibitory, 


through  the  several  months.  Consequently, 
complete  treatises  on  the  culture  of  the  plants 
of  the  period  are  given.  Our  author  did  not 
wait  long  till  he  again  began  to  write— un- 
fortunately, sometimes,  on  subjects  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  about,  and  for  a  few  years 
he  must  have  written  almost  without  inter- 
ruption ;  in  17S9  no  fewer  than  five  new 
books  were  given  to  the  public.  Of  all  his 
books,  the  most  popular  was  the  Gardeners' 
Pocket  Journal,  which  ran  into  35  editions. 


-A>lYH  -f^Aj^LINcS 
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FlG.    I64. CHRYSANTHEMUM    EDITH    HARLING  ;     COLOUR   YELLOW. 

(For  text  see  page  439.) 


cation   "  to   accommodate   the   work   to   the 
Scottish  as  well  as  the  English  climate." 

The  present-day  reader  may  find  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason  why  this  calendar  of 
gardening  operations  should  have  at  a  bound 
attained  to  such  popularity  and  retained  it 
for  the.  long  period  of  90  years.  Evelyn's 
Calendn  ran  to  10  editions,  and  covered  42 
;  Miller's  to  16  editions,  and  extended 
over  45  years.  For  one  thing,  the  title  is 
taking,  and  the  medical  treatise  preceding  it 


and,  like  the  others,  the  language  was  stilted 
and  too  scientific  for  everyday  readers.  Aber- 
crombie's  book  consequently  arrived  at  an 
opportune  moment.  Its  language  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  plain  to  the  most  illiterate. 
Though  somewhat  prolix,  the  directions  are 
sufficiently  clear,  and  the  get-up  of  the  book 
was  so  inexpensive  that  it  was  within  the 
reach  of  a  widened  circle  of  readers.  Though 
admittedly  a  garden  calendar  and  arranged 
as  such,  there  is  a  connected  thread  running 


Fifteen  of  his  books  on  gardening  were-- 
published  during  his  lifetime,  and  he  left  one 
in  manuscript,  which  was  published  in  1816- 
with  the  title  of  the  Practical  Gardener. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Abercrombie, 
one  as  frontispiece  to  Propagation,  <5>-c,  of 
Plants  (1784);  another,  a  vignette  in  the  2nd' 
edition  of  the  Gardeners'  Daily  Assistant 
(1794);  and  a  full-length  in  the  1800  edition 
of  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,  at  the  age 
of  72.     R.  P.  Brotherston. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EDITH  HA  RUNG. 
In  our  issue  for  December  15  we  reproduced 
drawings  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smitb  of  the  two 
excellent  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  known 
as  Miss  Till  and  Innovation,  which  were  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
November  20  last.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Floral 
Committee  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  to 
the  variety  Edith  Harling,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given  at  fig.  164.  In  colour  the  flowers  are 
canary  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  flowers  not  only 
,possess  good  form  but  they  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced. The  plants  are  said  to  grow  well,  and 
•they  give  good  results  whether  the  blooms  are 
thinned  out  or  remain  unthinned.  Our  speci- 
mens were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  of 
Merstham. 


ROCK-GARDENS. 

(Concluded  from  page  350. ) 
THE  ROCKY  AMPHITHEATRE. 
A  TYPE  of  rock-garden  that  is  possible  only 
on  a  large  estate,  and  one  that  proves  costly  ♦  " 
construct  if  the  ground  is  not  favourable  to  the 
work,  is  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  the  best  type  of 
rock  garden  for  the  dell,  and  it  can  also  be  con- 
structed on  the  higher  ground  surrounding  lakes 
and  ponds  or  on  the  sides  of  any  shallow  pit 
or  dip  in  the  contour  of  the  ground.  It  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  general  garden  landscape 
when  seen  from  without,  but  it  should  be  self- 
contained,  and  once  inside  the  rock-garden, 
nothing  but  trees  of  the  garden  proper  should 
be  discernible  in  the  distance.  A  vista  of  equally 
wild  scenery  may  be  made  to  lead  from  it  in 
any  one  direction,  but  no  buildings,  formal  par- 
terres, pergolas,  or  straight  lines  generally 
should  be  introduced.  The  object  of  the  rocky 
amphitheatre  is  to  produce  an  effect  of  grandeur, 
and  its  every  detail  should  be  of  the  boldest 
description  proportionate  to  its  size.  Plants 
other  than  Alpines  aie  admissible,  and  they  may 
include  groups  of  Conifers,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  belts  of  heather,  Cortaderias,  many  kinds 
of  xerophilous  plants  such  as  Yuccas,  the  Bra- 
zilian Ervngiums,  Dracaenas  or  Cordylines, 
dwarf  Magnolias,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  minia- 
ture trees  and  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  may  be  used  if  occasion  require  and 
permit.  Large  areas  of  water  may  lie  at  the 
foot  of  such  a  rock-garden,  and  an}'  broken 
ground  at  its  centre  or  sides  may  be  rock- 
covered  to  lend  an  additional  appearance  of 
ruggedness  to  the  scene. 

Rock  boulders  may  define  the  sky-line  in 
places,  but  on  some  portions  of  the  summit 
vegetation  should  be  exhibited  higher  still.  A 
waterfall  can  be  designed  in  perfect  harmony, 
or,  on  smaller  structures,  a  cascade  or  rill.  The 
sides  of  such  a  rockery  may  be  built  in  a  similar 
fashion  to  the  outcrop  rockery,  but  on  a  bolder 
scale.  The  excessive  use  of  rock  or  stone-  is  in 
no  wise  desirable,  and  if  one  covers  one-third  of 
its  surfaces  with  these  materials,  using  low-grow- 
ing tree  and  shrub  for  the  other  two-thirds,  a 
fair  proportion  of  rock  scenery  and  vegetation 
is  maintained.  The  rocky  amphitheatre  may  b? 
approached  through  the  rocky  defile  described 
on  p.  349.  The  rock  formations  may  be  laid 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  of  the  outcrop 
rockery.  Fissure  accommodation  must  be  pro- 
vided for  countless  Alpines  by  piecing  'together 
smaller  stones  to  form  the  more  prominent 
bluffs,  and  the  maintenance  of  moisture  limits 
ensured  by  placing  some  stones  to  form  conduits 
to  convey  percolating  moisture  to  the  plants' 
roots,  and  other  stones  to  form  drains  to  carry 
excess  of  moisture  away.  The  same  ruling  in 
*egard  to  stratification  of  the  bolder  -groups  as 
in  the  outcrop  rockery  must  apply  also.  One 
may  design  a  vertical  or  sub-vertical  rift  in  any 
horizontal  formation  without  offending  n  geolo- 
gist— such  rifts  often  occur  in  natural  r^ck,  but 
the  general  trend  of  every  seam  of  any  length 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  line^  of  strati- 
fication. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Rock-Garden. 

Every  rock  garden  I  have  visited  and  studied 
has  failed  to  impress  me  with  any  sense  of 
real  ism  in  its  design.  It  has  either  been  too 
hard  and  repellent  in  its  aspect,  due  to  the  use 
of  too  much  stone,  or  it  has  shown  the  more 
familiar  topsy-turvvdom  of  plant  life,  in  which 
the  highest  Alpine  finds  a  place  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  rock-garden,  whilst  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions are  boles  of  trees,  coarse  herbs,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The  cultural  dis- 
abilities attending  such  an  arrangement  I  will 
deal  with  presently — the  arrangement  itself 
now.  It  has  been  occasioned  mainly  by  start- 
ing badly.  The  first  rock-garden  was  doubtless 
a  trail  of  low  pockets  such  as  is  formed  now 
where  a  rock-garden  proper  cannot  be  built.  A 
desire  for  a  more  natural  surrounding  for 
Alpines  led  to  the  stone-supported  bank  poc- 
keted for  plants ;  the  shallow  trench  and  the 
winding  pathway  developed  from  this  in  imi- 
tation of  a  rocky  defile,  with  stone  banks  on 
either    side-garden    scenery   clashed    with    the 


lliwtu  by  John  Head. 

Fig.  16j. — cypripedium  youngianum  var. 
superbum. 

rock  scenery  ;  hence  it  had  to  be  shut  out  by 
belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  result  is  the 
familiar    incongruity. 

The  winding  trench  is  a  start  in  one  right 
direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  or, 
rather,  deep  enough,  and  its  surfaces  are  much 
too  flat.  A  prominent  bluff  made  up  of  small 
boulders,  and  surrounded  wholly  or  partially 
with  bold  herbs  and  shrubs  set  back  in  chair- 
like recesses,  does  away  with  the  anomalv  de- 
scribed. The  bluff  becomes  dominant,  its  plant 
denizens  are  at  home  culturally  and  geogra- 
phically— the  shrubby  bases  are  the  foils  that 
make  them  so.  Smaller  seamed  boulder  out- 
crops occurring  behind  the  shrub  recesses,  vir- 
tually place  them  in  natural  relations  with 
themselves.  Trees  in  the  far  background  give 
prominence  to  every  boulder  outcropping  at  the 
top  of  the  bank,  but  the  same  trees,  springing 
directly  from  the  outcrop  and  towering  40  feet 
above  it,  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  planter  in 
literally    overwhelming    the    whole.     The    out- 


crop rockery  does  not  affect  to  represent  any- 
thing  but  an  outcrop— but  there  the  relations 
of  shrub,  Heather,  and  alpine  plant  are  in 
accord,  and  the  boulder  masses  benefit  by  a 
shrubby  environment. 

The  rocky  amphitheatre  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity  for  correct  arrangement  of  rock,  shrub, 
and  alpine  plant.  Its  spaciousness  admits  of  bold 
grouping  of  rock  and  shrub,  and  bold  grouping 
means  wide  separation  of  rock  from  rock  and 
shrub  from  shrub.  The  latter  form  the  base 
of  the  scheme,  the  rocky  outcrops  the  dominant 
factor,  their  fissures,  pockets,  moraines,  and 
terraces  the  home  of  Alpines,  for  which  the 
rockery  exists.  Take  a  vertical  section  of  an 
average  rockery,  and  note  what  it  teaches, 
starting  from  the  path  upwards  :  (1)  A  small 
boulder,  (2)  a  high  level  Alpine,  (3)  a  larger 
boulder,  (4)  a  coarse  Alpine,  (5)  a  still  larger 
boulder,  (6)  a  small  shrub,  (7)  an  Anchusa  or 
Mullein,  (8)  a  Lilac,  (9)  a  Scots  Fir.  What  an 
anomaly !  And  why  wonder  that  such  a  rock- 
garden  should  impress  one  with  its  artificiality? 

We  will  now  take  the  cultural  disability.  It 
is  readily  conceded  by  all  who  study  alpines 
that  the  majority  root  deeply  and  derive  con- 
siderable support  from  percolation  moisture. 
Alpines  Nos.  2  and  4  would  get  what  the  Scots 
Fir,  the  Mullein,  the  Lilac,  and  the  small  shrub 
had  to  spare,  and  as  much  soil  food  as  it  could 
win  from  such  hungry  neighbours.  C.  B. 
Mallctt.  

FRUIT    REGISTER. 

SAM'S  CRAB. 
A  MEDioM-sized  Apple,  broadly  ovoid-conic, 
truncate,  somewhat  five  sided,  and  depressed  at  the 
top.  Stalk  very  short,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Skin 
smooth,  red  on  the  sunny  side,  yellow  elsewhere, 
with  red  streaks.  Sepals  connivent.  Flesh  white, 
firm,  with  a  pleasant  acidulous  flavour.  Our  speci- 
men came  from  Herefordshire  under  the  above 
name.  It  corresponds  nearly,  but  not  quite,  with 
Hogg's  description ,  Fruit  Manual  (1884)  .fifth  edition , 
li.  205.  The  same  name  is  applied  to  another  Apple 
called  in  Herefordshire  Longville's  Kernel,  p.  134, 
but  our  specimen  agrees  best  with  the  one  described 
by  Hogg  as  above  stated. 

BRANDY  APPLE. 
This  is  a  small  Herefordshire  Apple  called  also 
Golden  Harvey.  It  is  globular  in  form,  obscurely 
five  angled,  round,  with  the  deep  eye  and  with  deep 
basin  in  which  the  short  stalk  is  set.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  deep  crimson;  the  carpels  are  acute.  Flesh 
white  (yellow  in  Golden  Harvey) ,  crisp ;  sweet  with 
a  marked  aromatic  flavour.  Hogg's  Manual,  fifth 
edition,  p.  89,  describes  the  skin  as  russety,  so  that 
probably  our  specimen  is  not  correctly  named, 
though  in  other  points  it  agrees  quite  well  with 
Hogg's  description.  It  is  a  good  dessert  Apple 
and  is  stated  to  be  an  excellent  cider  Apple,  owing 
to  the  strength  of  its  juice. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  x  YOUNGIANUM 
VAR.  SUPERBUM. 
Cypripedium  x  Youngianum  was  first  raised 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  in 
18<J0  an  Award  of  Merit  was  awarded  this  hybrid 
by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Even  more  beautiful  than  the 
type  is  the  variety  superbum,  an  inflorescence  of 
which  we  reproduce  at  fig.  1G5.  The  photograph 
was  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Renuick, 
Willow  Wood  Gardens,  Riding,  Mill-on-Tvne, 
who  writes  :  "I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of 
a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Youngianum  superbum 
flowering  in  Mr.  Drewett's  collection.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Cookson  many  years  ago,  its  parent 
being  Cypripedium  superbiens  x  Cypripedium 
Philhppinense,  and  it  is  still  among  the  best  of  its 
class." 
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COLONIAL    NOTES. 

THE     GREAT     NORTHWEST. 

To  show  the  progress  made  in  a  territory  that 
was  practically  a  desert  in  the  recollection  of  many 
bow  living,  we  extract  the  following  notes  from  the 
Florists'  Exchange  : — 

Edmonton,  Alberta.  — The  long  spells  of  fine, 
mild,  and  bright  weather  broke  November  1,  and 
since  then  there  have  been  three  snowstorms  with 
— for  this  locality — the  phenomenal  fall  of  18 
inches.  The  first  real  cold  for  which  the  north- 
land  is  celebrated  arrived  November  15.  and  for 
three  days  the  thermometer  has  registered  25  below 
with  no  promise  of  a  moderation  in  sight.  The 
air  is  absolutely  calm  and  dry,  and  not  more 
radiation  is  required  to  heat  the  houses  than  under 
much  milder  conditions  with  the  usual  breeze  stir- 
ring. 

The  Walter  Ramsay  establishment  was  completed 
in  time  for  a  formal  opening  on  the  Canadian 
Thanksgiving  Day,  October  17.  At  least  2,500 
people  took  advantage  of  the  invitation,  including 
the  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province  ;  the  Pro- 
vincial Premier,  Mayor  May,  and  the  leading  society 
ia  the  city.  The  establishment,  which  is  without 
doubt  the  most  northerly  greenhouse  establishment 
on  the  American  continent,  came  in  for  much  com- 
mendation. 

The  Dominion  landscape  architect,  Mr.  Todd,  of 
Montreal,  is  in  town  in  connection  with  the  plan- 
ning of  the  grounds  around  the  new  two  million 
dollar  parliament  buildings  that  are  just  being 
started.  The  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Strathcona 
have  also  secured  his  services  for  plans  for  boule- 
vards and  parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
river. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


By  W, 


A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder, 
liar!.,  Leonardski:,  Sussex. 


General  work. — If  the  weather  remains  mild 
all  kinds  of  work  in  the  fruit  garden  can  and 
should  be  pushed  forward,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  of  late  years  much  bad  weather 
has  been  experienced  during  February  and 
March.  If  the  weather  proves  frosty,  the  haul- 
ing of  manure  and  soil  will  claim  a  large  share 
of  attention.  This  is  best  performed  in  frosty 
weather,  and  should  never  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  thawing  and  sticky.  Soils  may  be 
mixed,  turned,  and  otherwise  made  ready  for 
future  use.  A  proper  soil-yard  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  hfirdv  fruit  garden.  Fires  can 
be  lighted  and   rubbish  — such   as  prunings,   old 

roots,  &c. — 
burned.  The 
ashes  from 
wood  fires 
when  mixed 
with  soil  form 
a  valuable 
fertiliser,  and 
are  excellent 
for  top-dress- 
ing, or  for 
mixing  with 
the  soil  when 
planting.  The 
pruning  and 
training  of  all 
wall  trees,  ex- 
cept Peaches 
and  Nectar- 
ines should 
be  proceeded 
with.  If  Figs 
are  to  be  pro- 
tected, this 
should  be 
dene  withcut  delay  :  we  have  recently  experienced 
14°  of  frost  in  these  gardens.  The  protection 
mav  consist  of  branches  of  evergreens  placed 
over  the  Fig  trees,  but  a  better  and  more  effec- 
tual plan  is  to  tie  some  dry  Bracken  around  the 
end  of  the  shoots.  The  Bracken  Fern  forms  a 
fine  protective   material  against   frost. 


Store  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  a  note  made  of  labels, 
stakes,  netting,  &c,  in  stock,  and  the  whole 
place  put  in  a  tidy  condition.  Point  all  stakes, 
creosote  their  ends,  and  tie  them  in  bundles  m 
their  respective  lengths. 

The  fruit  room. — Pears  required  for  current 
use  should  be  handled  very  carefully  and  should 
be  taken  in  a  covered  basket  from  the  fruit  room 
to  a  position  in  which  they  can  be  kept  in  a 
warm  atmosphere  for  24  hours  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  the  table.  Pears  when  treated 
thus  are  much  nicer  than  when  eaten  very  cold. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  B.  Cromwell,  Gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Tihmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

Freesias  are  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  having  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  they 
should  be  afforded  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure.  Do  not  apply  it  in  too  strong 
a  condition  or  the  leaves  will  quickly  assume 
a  sickly  appearance.  The  plants  succeed  best 
when  they  can  be  accommodated  on  shelves 
and  kept  well  up  to  the  light.  A  few  of  the 
more  advanced  plants  of  the  Cape-grown  bulbs 
may  be  afforded  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
62°  to  65°.  The  flowers,  even  if  few,  are  al- 
ways appreciated  in  the  drawing-room,  and  are 
attractive  by  reason  of  their  perfume.  Extra 
care  must  be  exercised  in  fumigating  Freesias, 
as  these  plants  are  most  impatient  of  heavy 
smokings. 

Pilea  muscosa  (microphylla). — Nothing  is 
cleaner  in  appearance  and  more  useful  as  a 
fringe  around  the  stages  of  the  stove  or  green- 
house than  this  Pilea.     The  unsightliness  of  the 

bare  pots  on 
the  stages  is 
prevented  by 
its  use.  Cut- 
tings may  be 
i  n  s  er  t  ed  in 
the  gravel, 
and  they  will 
grow  freely  ; 
when  they 
have  grown 
too  large  they 
maybe  pulled 
out  and  re- 
planted. If 
six  or  eight 
cuttings  are 
inserted  in 
small  10-size 
puts,  they  will 
soon  furnish 
dwarf  bushy 
plants  which 
may  be  used  in 
various  ways, 
especially  for  furnishing  greenery  for  the  tops  of 
large  pots  used  in  "  house  decoration."  Cut 
tings  may  be  rooted  any  time  of  the  year  in  a 
warm   moist   atmosphere. 

Hoses  in  pots  should  be  pruned  and  brought 
forward  in  batches  according  to  the  demand. 
If  placed  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  45J 
at  night  and  50°  by  day  the  plants  will  readily 
start  into  growth,  but  in  view  of  the  bad  weather 
i  oittinuing  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  hasten 
their  growth  by  any  increase  of  the  above-men- 
tioned heat  for  the  present.  Spray  the  plants 
over  on  fine  mornings,  but  do  not  apply  much 
water  at  the  roots  until  they  are  in  active 
growth. 

Salvias. — As  these  plants  pass  out  of  flower, 
select  a  few  of  the  best,  shorten  the  shoots,  and 
syringe  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  sulphur  to  clear  them  of  red  spider.  After- 
wards, place  them  in  a  pit  having  an  atmos- 
pheric temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  when  they  will 
produce  clean  growths  that  may  be  used  as 
"cuttings."  This  system  is  much  better  than 
propagating  from  the  old  growths. 

General  remarks. — Keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  and  other  stove  foliage 
plants,  which  are  susceptible  to  red  spider.  An 
occasional  syringing  with  a  little  diluted  XL-All 
insecticide  will  have  a  good  effect  in  keeping 
Codiasums  clear  of  this  troublesome  pest. 
Sponging  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  An- 
thuriums,  Alocasias,  Marantas,  and  other 
similar  plants. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Gardener  to  Lt.-Col.  SirCHAS. 
Hamilton,  Bart.,  Hatley  Park,  Bedfordshire. 

Early  Figs. — Pot-trees  that  were  "  started  " 
as  previously  advised  should  be  kept  steadily 
growing,  without  suffering  any  check,  which 
would  probably  cause  the  fruits  to  drop  whilst 
still  young.     When  the  fruit  has  attained  to  half 

its  full  size, 
the  tempera- 
ture at  night 
may  be  safely- 
raised  to  60°, 
and  a  rise  of 
5°  more  al- 
lowed during 
the  day.  The 
bottom  heat 
should  be 
kept  at  about 
70".  Ventila- 
tion should  be 
given  very 
carefully,  as 
the  influx  of 
cold  currents 
of  air  would 
be  detrimen- 
tal to  the 
young  leaves. 
Close  the 
house  early 
in  the  after- 
noon,  and 
syringe  the  trees  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

Melons. — The  time  is  now  at  hand  for  sowing 
seeds  for  the  raising  of  plants  to  provide  ripe 
fruits  in  May,  but  such  early  sowing  can  only 
be  recommended  to  growers  who  have  at  their 
command  a  light  position  and  a  fair  amount  of 
artificial  heat  Fill  3-inch  pots  with  warm 
loam  and  a  little  wood  ashes,  and  sow  two  seeds 
in  each  pot,  in  case  one  fails  to  germinate. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  hot  bed  having  a  heat  of 
75°  until  the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil ; 
then  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  glass.  A 
hot  bed  should  be  made  up  of  new  tree  leaves 
and  long  litter,  thoroughly  beating  them  down 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Some  growers  prefer 
fruiting  the  first  Melon  plants  in  pots,  but  we 
find  the  plants  in  beds  most  satisfactory.  The 
border  should  be  made  of  turfy  loam,  old  mortar- 
rubble  and  wood  ashes,  making  the  bed  very 
firm.  When  the  seedlings  have  made  two  or 
three  leaves,  they  should  be  planted  out  into 
this  border.  The  atmospheric  temperature  for 
plants  when  first  put  out  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  5°  to  10° 
higher  by  day.  Some  growers  prefer  to  grow 
their  plants  on  the  "  cordon  "  system,  and  by 
this  method  more  plants  can  be  accommodated 
in  a  house,  and  larger  fruit  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  grown  them  in  this  way,  but  I  now  prefer 
to  stop  the  plants  when  they  have  reached  the 
first  wire  on  the  trellis  and  take  up  four  growths, 
getting  one  fruit  on  each  growth.  v 

Young  vines  in  borders. — The  pruning  and 
cleaning  of  these  should  now  be  given  attention 
The  cutting  back  of  the  canes  will  require  con- 
siderable forethought,  as  it  depends  in  degree- 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  rods.  If  they 
are  thin  and  weakly,  a  length  of  15  to  18  inches 
will  be  ample  to  leave  for  one  season.  Strong, 
well-ripened  canes  may  be  left  3  and  4  feet 
in  length.  In  cleansing  the  rods,  scraping  of 
the  bark  should  be  avoided,  at  any_  rate,  if 
mealy  bug  is  not  present.  Vines  which  have 
made  two  or  three  seasons'  growth  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  two  or  three  bunches  of  fruit 
next  season,  but  not  more.  As  the  roots  be- 
come more  numerous  in  the  border,  more  space 
must  be  given  them  ;  additions  of  18  inches 
wide  will  be  sufficient  at  one  time. 

Old  vines. — Where  these  have  made  but  weakly 
growths,  and  borne  only  small  bunches  of  fruit, 
now  is  the  time  to  overhaul  the  borders.  Take 
away  the  old  sour  soil,  and  replace  it  with  fresh- 
compost  of  good  turfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  and 
plenty  of  half-decayed  leaf-soil,  half-inch  boner: 
and  some  approved  vine  manure,  adding  a 
liberal  quantity  of  old  lime  scraps.  At  the  same 
time  bring  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  border.  Let  new 
rods  be  subsequently  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  much  better 
results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
St.  Fagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire. 
Preparing  the  ground. — If  there  are  still  beds 
and  borders  unprepared  for  the  sowing  of  an- 
nuals or  for  planting  with  the  summer  bedding 
plants,  the  work  should  be  pushed  forward 
whenever  the  opportunity  permits,   not  only  to 

allow  the 
ground  to  be 
influenced  by 
the  amelio- 
rating effects 
of  weather, 
but  also  to 
get  it  done 
lefore  the 
stress  of  work 
*o  m  mences, 
which  the  ap- 
proach of 
springtime 
entails.  In 
cases  where 
the  beds  and 
Uorders  have 
been  used  for 
many  years, 
it  is  a  wise 
proceeding 
to  remove  a 
little  of  the 
old  soil  and 
substitute 
fresh  loam  and  well-decayed  manure  to  prepare 
them  for  summer  planting  ;  for  though  there  are 
i  me  plants  like  Convolvulus,  Tagetes,  &c, 
that  bloom  more  freely  in  an  impoverished 
piece  of  ground,  the  majority  of  garden  plants 
succeed  best  in   rich  soil. 

Leaf -mould,  and  Iht  —The 

value  of  leaf-mould  is  so  much  appreciated  now 
bv  gardeners,  that  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  in 
these  notes  to  emphasize  the  great  importance 
of  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  of 
ensuring  a  plentiful  store  bv  artificial  prepara- 
tion. Leaf-mould  in  many  instances  is  a  valu- 
able manure,  and  contains  essential  plant  foods 
which  cannot  be  overrated,  but  perhaps  il  i  hiel 
importance  in  plant  cultivation  is  its  property 
of  being  able  to  convert  soil — particularly  heavy 
soils — into  a  suitable  rooting  medium.  Leaf- 
mould  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  soil  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propagation— whether  it  be  by  cuttings 
or  seedlings.  In  the  formation  of  new  flower 
beds  or  borders,  where  the  soil  happens  to  be 
naturally  retentive  and  heavy,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults from  a  generous  use  of  leaf-mould  would 
be  incalculable,  both  in  aeration  and  drainage, 
and  also  in  providing  a  humus  full  of  plant 
nourishment.  In  making  new  plantations  of 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  or  other  Ericaceous 
plants  in  a  district  where  Jime  abounds,  leaf- 
mould  could  be  utilised  to  a  great  extent  in 
substitution  for  peat-  in  fact,  as  a  rooting  me- 
dium for  any  plant  whatever  that  abhors  lime. 
As  a  top-dressing  to  encourage  healthy  surface 
root-action  for  Rhododendrons,  &c,  nothing 
could  serve  the  purpose  better  than  that  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  leaf-mould  and  cow  manure 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  For  the  successful  culture  of 
Bamboos,  leaf-mould  is  invaluable,  and  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  perennial  borders  its  value  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  There  are  places  where  leaf- 
mould  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  natur- 
ally, such  as  in  hollows  and  dells  in  woods,  where 
the  leaves  have  drifted  and  accumulated  for 
years,  slowly  decomposing  and  forming  leaf- 
mould  of  the  best  quality,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  places  are  rare,  and  the  majority  of  gar- 
deners are  dependent  on  their  own  exertions 
and  foresight  for  their  supply. 

Selection  of  material  and  site. — The  best  leaf- 
mould  is  that  procured  from  the  leaves  of  Beech 
;md  Oak  ;  and  in  collecting  leaves,  those  from 
this  source  should  be  kept  by  themselves  for  the 
production  of  a  store  of  extra  quality  for 
special  requirements,  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  leaf-mould  made  from  the  leaves  of 
other  deciduous  trees  is  much  inferior,  and, 
therefore,  all  should  be  gathered  and  stored. 
In  collecting  leaves  into  a  heap,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  exclude  any  foreign  material  that 
would  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  mould,  such 
a:  wood  of  branches,  or  pine-needles  in  any 
app»eciable  '    quantity.        The      former      would 


create  a  danger  of  fungoid  disease,  while  pine- 
needles  would  tend  to  hinder  decomposition, 
and  always  continue  to  be  a  source  of  detri- 
ment to  the  mould.  The  selection  of  the  stor- 
ing ground  is  a  matter  that  demands  careful 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  contain  at  least  three  heaps  in 
their  different  stages  of  maturation,  for  two 
years  at  least  are  requisite  for  its  proper  de- 
velopment for  use,  and  each  year's  heap  should 
not  be  too  high,  but  should  be  spread  suffi- 
ciently to  have  the  advantage  of  being  influ- 
enced by  the  weather  and  air,  and  again  space 
should  be  provided  to  allow  of  the  material  be- 
ing occasionally  turned  over.  Furthermore,  in 
choosing  the  position,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  should  be  open  to  the  skies  to  catch  all 
the  rain  that  falls,  but  at  the  same  time  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  drying 
effects  of  sun  and  winds,  as  well  as  being 
screened  from  observation  if  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Above  all,  the  "  ground  for  leaves" 
should  be  so  placed  that  easy  ingress  from  all 
parts  where  the  leaves  are  intended  to  be  col- 
lected is  ensured,  so  that  they  can  be  conveyed 
economically  and  expeditiously  by  cart,  and 
that  it  possesses  facilities  for  the  removal  Dy 
cart  of  the  leaf-mould  when  its  manufacture  is 
completer!. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  \Y.  II.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Phalanopsis. — In  the  warmest  house  the  Phalaen- 
opsis,  more  especially  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora, 
P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Sanderiana,  are  now  de- 
veloping strong  Bower  spikes,  and  as  the  tops  of 
these  spike    become  too  near  to  the  roof  glass  the 

plants  shoulc/ 
be  corres- 
pondingly 
lowered,  or 
ds  may 
decaj  b 
ion  of  the 
cold  ail 
sing  between 
in  the 
glass.  In  some 
It  may 
be  more  con- 
venient to  tie 
them  down  to 
neat  stakes  ; 
at  liiirford  we 
lie  a  piece  of 
strong  raffia 
a  bout  h  a  i  i 
wayalong  tin- 
spikes  with  a 
small  lump  of 
lead  attached 
to  the  end, 
and  so  weight 
them  over  arch-like  until  they  are  at  least  2  feet 
from  the  glass.  The  plants  require  to  be  watered 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  large  supplies  are  not 
needed,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  let  the  roots  get  too  dry. 
An  occasional  spraying  of  the  surface  moss  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  baskets  will  be  sufficient. 
Do  not  allow  any  water  to  remain  in  the  centre  of 
the  plants  and  thus  cause  decay.  Phalasnopsis 
will  require  an  atmospheric  temperature  during 
the  next  few  months  ranging  between  65°  and  70'  , 
but  they  dislike  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere.  If  a 
"  chink  "  of  air  can  be  left  on  the  top  ventilators 
any  over-abundance  of  moisture  will  escape,  and 
there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  "  spot  "  making  its 
appearance  on  the  foliage. 

Schomburgkia  chionodora  and  S.  Kimballiana, 
which  are  also  sending  up  tall  flower  spikes, 
should  be  removed  from  near  the  roof  to  a  safer 
position  upon  the  stage,  but  they  must  not  be 
watered  too  freely  or  the  bloom  buds  may  drop  off. 
Oncidiums. — The  same  remarks  apply  also  to 
such  species  as  O.  bicallosum  and  O.  Cavendish- 
ianum,  the  thick,  succulent  leaves  being  extremely 
liable  to  decay  at  their  base  if  much  moisture  be 
afforded.  Such  terete-leaved  plants  as  Vanda 
teres,  V.  Hookeriana,  V.  Agnes  Joaquim,  and  V. 
Marguerite  Maron  will  have  made  sufficient  growth 
for  the  season,  and  plants  which  were  afforded 
fresh  material  for  their  roots  to  cling  to,  as  advised 
in  a  former  Calendar,  have  now  become  firmly 
established.  They  should  now  be  afforded  less 
water  at  the  roots,  but  must  not  be  kept  so  dry  as 
to  cause  the  stems  to  shrivel.     Examine  the  plants 


occasionally,  and  if  shrivelling  is  feared  a  slight 
dewing  overhead  now  and  then  will  keep  them 
plump. 

Vanda  Watsonii  grows  freely  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  is  now  producing  flower  spikes.  Elevate 
the  plant  well  up  to  the  light,  and  keep  the  surface 
moss  moist  until  the  flowers  open. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — Reverting  to  my  last 
Calendar,  I  may  say  that  it  is  uncommon  to  see 
thoroughly  established  plants  of  D.  Wardianum  of 
several  years'  standing  which  produce  such  fine 
sturdy  pseudo-bulbs  as  those  on  newly  imported 
plants,  thus  showing  that  our  artificial  methods  of 
culture  are  not  quite  such  as  should  be.  These 
newly-imported  pieces  are  so  cheap  the  oppor- 
tunity readily  occurs  for  obtaining  specimens  to 
experiment  with  under  various  cultural  conditions. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Gibson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

The  year  closes. — The  gardener  should  "  take 
stock "  at  the  close  of  a  year,  and  compare 
his  present  condition  in  respect  to  crops  with 
his  position  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year 
The  present  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  successful  one  as  far  as  crops  have  been 
concerned.  Spring  was  somewhat  late,  but  the 
winter  crops  lasted  well,  owing  to  the  mildness 
of  the  autumn.  The  drought  of  the  summer 
affected  many  crops  on  light  soils,  and  made  it 
difficult  for  small  seeds  to  germinate,  but  little 
loss  was  suffered  where  the  soil  had  been  deepl" 
worked.  This  matter  of  deeply  working  of  the 
soil  is  the  chief  requirement  for  the  successful 
cropping  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Late  vege- 
tables are  abundant,  and  there  should  be  no 
lack  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  unless 
unusually  severe  weather  is  experienced.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  such  a  succession  of 
mild  winters,  that  many  of  the  newer  vegetables 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their 
hardiness,  and  this  applies  to  some  extent  to 
Broccolis.  A  cold  "spell"  would  be  wel- 
comed by  some  cultivators  who  try  these  new 
varieties,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  judge  of 
their  qualities  for  their  future  guidance.  Decem- 
ber affords  an  opportunity  for  thinking  out 
what  shall  be  done  during  next  season  in  re- 
gard to  the  arrangement  of  the  crops.  The 
general  motto  should  be  "thoroughness,"  and 
if  the  gardener  acts  up  to  that  motto  there  is 
little  fear  that  he  will  fail.  May  the  season 
of  1907  be  one  of  success  for  all  ! 

Digging- — Endeavour  to  get  as  much  of  the 
ground  turned  up  as  it  is  possible  at  this  sea- 
son. 

Winter     Vegetables.  —  From     time     to     time 

-    :    all    decaying    leafage    amongst     Kales, 

Brussels-sprouts,   &c,   so  that   as  little   damage 

as  possible  is 
done  to  the 
edible  por- 
tions. Seakale 
or  Chicory 
roots  may  be 
all  lifted  and 
stored  ready 
for  forcing  as 
required.  The 
i'  >otletsof  Sea- 
Lie  should  be 
made  into  cut- 
tings in  readi- 
ness for  plant- 
ing in  spring. 
Select  a  few 
of  the  best 
crowns  for 
planting  in  a 
cool  place  to 
prolong  the 
seasi  'ii  as  late 
as  possible. 
I  'roduce  may 
thus  be  had 
until  t'-e  end  of  May.  Those  who  appre- 
ciate Turnip-tops  should  place  a  quantity 
of  roots  in  the  Mushroom-house,  which  is 
a  very  suitable  place  for  this  early  batch. 
The  roots  will  soon  make  growths,  and 
if  these  are  damped  over  daily  with  lukewarm 
water  the  produce  will  be  very  tender.  A  sue 
cession  can  easily  be  kept  up  until  spring,  when 
there  is  usually  an  abundance  from  the  outside. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  fcr  Publication     as  well  as  specimens  and 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
(  outmunications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— //""  Editor  doesnot 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  mi 
Special   arrangement.     The    Editor   does    not    I 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  his  correspondents. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29— Dutch  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

observations  of  Forty-three  Years  at  Chiswick — 36'9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Wednesday,  December  26  (6  p.m.):  Max.  35! ; 
Min.  25". 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — Thursday,  Decembei 
27  (10  a.m.):  Bar.,  29-2;  Temp.,  36' ;  Weather- 
Deep  snow. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  December  26  (6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  40c 
Cornwall;    Min.  27°  Berwick. 


SALES    FOR   THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 

MONDAY  &  FRIDAY— 

Hardy  border  and  other  Plants,  Roses,  Azaleas,  Fruit 

trees,  &c.  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  other  Plants,  at  12. 

Roses    at   1.30  &  4  o'clock,    Azaleas,   Rhododendrons, 

Fruit  trees,  &c,  at  4,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Consignment  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum   giganteum, 

also  Established  Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside.  E.C, 

by  Prothcroe&  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The 


Horticulturists     have     of     late 
Events  of    been    so    much    occupied    with 
the  social  and  semi-political  matters, 

Year.  sucfl  ,|s  fL.rtiliiers  and  feeding- 
stuffs,  fixtures,  land-tenure,  rating,  the 
desirability  or  the  inexpediency  of  legisla- 
tion as  a  measure  of  protection  against  the 
invasion  of  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew, 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association  and  the  provisions  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Corruption  Act,  the  full  text  of  which 
was  given  at  p.  279  of  our  present  volume, 
that  they  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
these  subjects  constitute  the  most  important 
features  of  the  year  1906  so  far  as  horti- 
culture is  concerned.  We  have  no  desire 
tu  belittle  these  matters — far  from  it — but  as 
regards  progressive  horticulture  there  are 
other  matters  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  of 
greater,  importance.  The  first  we  would  al- 
lude to  is  the  establishment  of  a  research 
station  at  Wisley  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  scientific  man  conversant  with  the  re- 
quirements  of  practical  horticulture.  It  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  an  establishment  if  properly 
conducted.  At  present  we  can  only  speak  of 
il  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
limes,  and  we  must  wait  not  one,  but  prob- 
ably several  years  before  we  can  expect  to 
reap  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  such  an 
institution.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  seed 
was  sown  in  this  present  year,  we  may  well 
allude  to  it  as  potentially,  at  least,  one  of 
1  Ik-  most  important  events  o\  the  year. 

If  we  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  speak  of 
the  research  station  as  of  something  of  which 
we  may  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  in  the 
future,  we  can  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
something  that  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  summer.  We  allude  to  the 
Hybridisation  Conference,  which,  in  spite  of 
it-,  technicalities  and  occasional  abstruseness, 
in   unqualified   success  and  reflects   the 


greatest  credit  on  the  R.H.S.,  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  carried  to  so  success- 
ful an  issue.  Hybridisation  and  cross- 
breeding, which  once  were  mysterious  and 
haphazard  procedures,  are  gradually  being 
reduced  to  order,  and  no  one  will  benefit 
more  from  this  than  the  practical  horticul- 
turist. There  is,  now,  as  Mr.  Bateson  said, 
less  of  mystery  and  more  of  order,  or  as  one 
of  our  Canadian  friends  picturesquely  ex- 
pressed it,  "A  clear  path  has  been  blazed 
through  the  jungle  of  heredity."  There  has 
been  no  such  gathering  of  foreign  horticul- 
tural celebrities  in  this  country  since  the  year 
1866,  and  if  the  number  was  much  smaller 
than  in  that  memorable  year,  the  aim  was 
more  definite  and  the  work  more  specialised. 
The  proceedings  were  as  fully  reported  in 
our  columns  at  the  time  as  the  exigencies  of 
time  and  space  permitted.  The  keynote  of 
the  whole  was  struck  in  Mr.  Bateson's  ad- 
dress, which  was  printed  in  full  at  p.  81, 
and  the  report  to  be  issued  by  the  society 
will  contain  the  details  of  a  very  memorable 
gathering. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  Directorate  of 
Kew  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer,  under  whose  management 
the  condition  and  utility  of  the  garden  were, 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  much  en- 
hanced. His  successor,  Col.  Prain,  previ- 
ously little  known  in  horticultural  circles  at 
home,  was  appointed  as  Director  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  those  conversant 
with  his  work  at  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  familiar  with  his  well-earned  repu- 
tation as  a  botanist.  We  notice  also  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Scott,  our  leading  authority 
on  the  floras  of  past  ages,  as  honorary  direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  at  Kew,  and  trust  that 
this  very  important  post  will  be  filled  by 
some  competent  man  of  science  in  touch  with 
practical  horticulture. 

Solatium  Commersoni  and  its  supposed 
derivatives  have  received  much  attention  this 
year.  If  the  statements  made  by  certain 
French  observers  can  be  substantiated,  the 
matter  is  one  of  very  great  interest  scientific- 
ally, historically,  as  well  as  practically. 
Those,  however,  who  are  conversant  with 
S.  Commersoni  and  its  characteristics  may 
well  be  excused  for  feeling  sceptical  as  to  the 
"  mutations,"  which  are  alleged,  doubtless 
in  all  good  faith,  to  have  occurred  in  this 
species.  At  any  rate,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  obvious  in  the  carefully-conducted  and 
extensive  trials  made  by  Messrs.  Sutton, 
near  Reading  ;  trials  of  a  varied  character, 
and  which  wen-  witnessed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Scientific  Committee  during  the 
period  of  growth,  as  well  as  by  various 
3  of  Potato  experts  at  a  later  period  of 
the  year. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  season  call  for  no 
special  remark,  unless  it  be  once  more  to 
plead  for  less  monotony  and  greater  practical 
utility  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

A  portrait  by  Herkomer  of  the  President 

of  the  R.I  IS.,  which  was  exhibited  some 
time  since,  ami  which  will  ultimately  be 
placed  in  tin  hall  of  the  society,  serves  to 
accentuate  the  sense  which  the  Fellows  at 
large  entertain  of  the  staunchness  and  loyalty 
of  their  president.  The  complimentary  din- 
ner to  Mr.  William  Marshall,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  completing  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  chairmanship  of  the  Floral  Committee, 


was  a  pleasant  function,  which  gave  his 
many  friends  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
their  warm  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Among  the  host  of  gardening  books  of 
various  degrees  of  merit  that  have  appeared 
during  the  year,  two  in  particular  stand  out 
prominently,  one  is  the  Hortits  Veitchii,  a 
truly  remarkable  production,  and  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  horticultural  literature,  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  Trees  oj  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Elwes,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Henry,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
quite  recently.  Both  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Lindley  Library.  The  English  edition  of 
Prof.  Dc  Yries'  Species  and  Varieties,  their 
Oiigin  by  Mutation,  has  also  been  published, 
and  is  ol  great  interest  to  those  concerned 
in  the  origin  of  new  forms  by  a  process  of 
sporting. 

Xo  summary  of  events  would  be  perfect 
without  an  allusion  to  the  weather — a  matter 
of  special  concern  to  those  who  have  to  do 
with  gardens  and  fields.  Truly,  this  year 
has  been  phenomenal  in  the  matter  of 
climate.  The  winter  was  not  a  very  severe 
one,  but  the  April  frosts  committed  terrible 
havoc.  Apples  were  greatly  diminished, 
Pears  even  more  so,  and  Plums  were,  g<  ne- 
rally  speaking,  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Then  came  a  summer  hot,  dry,  and  light 
almost  beyond  precedent.  Indeed,  the  dura- 
tion of  bright  sunlight  was,  we  believe,  quite 
unprecedented,  whilst  a  continuous  shade 
temperature  during  the  day  of  over  900  at  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 
has  hardly  ever,  if  ever  before,  been  re- 
corded. November  redressed  the  balance  s(, 
far  as  rain  is  concerned,  and  induced  prema- 
ture flowering  in  Laburnums  and  other  plants 
which  seem  quick  enough  to  respond  to 
climatic  influences,  but  are  obviously  destitute 
of  forethought  and  discretion. 

We  know  not  what  the  New  Year  may 
have  in  store  lor  us,  but  it  is  certain  that  we 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  old 
one. 

A  glance  over  the  obituary  list  is  always  a 
melancholy  procedure,  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated for  by  the  assurance  that  competent 
successors  are  coming  forward  to  fill  the 
vacancies  left  by  the  demise  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  horti- 
culture generally  is  that  of  the  learned,  the 
sympathetic,  the  indefatigable  Comte  dc 
Kerchove  de  Denterghem.  C.  B.  Clarke 
u  as  not  much  known  in  the  gardening  world, 
albeit  he  once  held  the  Directorate  of  the 
Calcutta  Garden,  but  as  a  systematic  botanist 
and  a  man  of  singularly  varied  attainments 
and  agreeable  personality  he  will  be  much 
missed.  Marshall  Ward  was  one  of  the  new- 
school  of  botanists,  but  keenly  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  practical  cultivators.  Glaziou, 
who  died  near  Bordeaux,  in  April,  rendi  n  1 
untold  services  to  botany  and  horticulture  by 
his  very  numerous  introductions,  both  of  fix- 
ing and  of  dried  plants  from  Brazil,  ami  yet 
a  1  notice  of  his  death  appeared  in  the  horti- 
cultural or  botanical  journals.  Earlier  in 
the  year  we  lost  Harrison  Weir,  genial, 
full  of  quips  and  cranks,  but  with  ample 
anil  varied  experience  in  gardening  and 
natural  history  generally.  In  II.  E.  Milner 
we  lost  a  representative  man — a  land- 
scape gardener  of  great  repute  and  a  charm- 
ing personality.  Meyer,  of  Exeter,  was 
another  landscape    gardener  whose  ioss    we 
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have  to  lament;  and  then  amongst  gardeners 
we  shall  so  greatly  miss  Harry  Turner  that 
we  know  not  who  is  to  replace  him  as  a 
florist.  Norman,  of  Hatfield,  was  a  well 
known  figure  in  horticultural  circles,  and  the 
numerous  tributes  to  his  memory  which 
appeared  in  our  columns  are  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  Andrew  Henderson  belonged  so  com- 
pletely  to  a  past  generation  that  his  death 
in  Florida  will  only  recall  to  those  of  the 
present  day  the  memory  of  a  once  famous 
firm.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention 
Oliver  Hemsley,  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of 
what  seemed  a  most  promising  career  in 
India.  Mahon  succumbed  to  African  fever. 
Froebel,  of  Zurich,  and  Pfitzer,  of  Heidel- 
berg, are  not  so  well  known  to  British  horti 
culturists,  but  they  have  left  their  mark,  the 
one  on  scientific,  the  other  on  practical  horti- 
culture. The  Heidelberg  professor  took  part 
in  the  Hybridisation  Conference  before 
alluded  to,  when  we  little  thought  that  we 
were  so  soon  to  lose  him.  The  death  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
pr<  i  eding  year,  but  the  obituary  notice  i  mid 
not  be  published  till  the  first  number  of  the 
pivs.  nt  year.  He  did  excellent  work,  and 
had  his  life  been  spared  would  probably  have 
accomplished  even  more. 


*  t  *  Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual 
practice  we  shall  issue  next  week  a  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1907.  In  order  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and 
Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents,  'will  send 
us  immediate  intimation  of  all  fixtures  for  the 
coming  year. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — According  to  the  Moni- 
tcur  du  Jardinier  the  following  method  is  employed 
in  some  of  the  large  German  horticultural  estab- 
lishments to  produce  blue  Hortensias.  The  pro- 
cess begins  with  growing  young  plants  in  trenches 
in  the  open  air  in  summer,  the  trenches  being 
filled  in  with  ferruginous  loam,  to  which  iron- 
filings  and  alum  are  added.  In  autumn  the  plants 
are  potted  in  a  similar  compost  and  kept  in  a  cool 
house  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  heated  pits,  where  they  are  to  be  forced. 
They  are  then  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
alum,  which  is  strengthened  as  the  trusses  develop. 
Treated  thus  most  of  the  plants  are  clear  and 
bright  in  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

Melbourne  Argus  Time-Tables.  —  The 
Melbourne  Argus  Time-Tables  for  1907  mention  all 
the  British  and  foreign  mail  services  between 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain,  with 
rates  of  passage,  postage  and  cable  charges.  They 
include  a  map  and  other  information,  and  are  of 
handy  size  for  the  pocket-book.  To  those  having 
commercial  dealings  with  our  Southern  colonies 
this  book  will  be  very  serviceable. 

"  Ratin." — This  is  a  new  preparation  for  which 
it  is  claimed  that  it  is  unrivalled  for  exterminating 
rats  and  mice,  and  harmless  to  larger  creatures. 
It  causes  among  rats  an  epidemic  of  a  particularly- 
fatal  nature,  with  a  mortality  often  reaching 
100  per  cent.  In  certain  isolated  cases  it  has 
failed,  but  probably  through  being  improperly 
used.  "Ratin"  must  be  fresh  when  laid  down, 
must  be  protected  from  sun,  light  and  rain,  and  be 
plentifully  distributed.  A  stronger  preparation 
named  "  Ratinin  "  is  available,  where  the  weaker 
kind  proves  ineffectual.  "Ratin"  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  German  experimenters  and  in 
Engl-.nd,  and  particulars  concerning  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory,  17,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


Nursery    Catalogues    for    Hawaii. — The 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  anxious  to 
procure  a  number  of  seed  and  nursery  catalogues 
from  the  leading  firms  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
inquiries,  we  are  told,  come  to  the  office  daily  for 
such  information  as  may  be  found  in  these  cata- 
logues. The  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to 
David  Haughs,  Division  of  Forestry,  Honolulu. 

Burbankiana. — Commentator  writes:    "Many 
a  great  man,  as  Horace  and  Gray's  elegy  remind 
us,  has  lived  and  died  unknown  for  lack  of  a  bio- 
grapher.    Possibly  it  is  a  worse  fate  to  be  extolled, 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  by  vociferous  panegyrists. 
We  none  of  us   desire  to  belittle   Mr.  Bcreank. 
Reading  between  the  lines  of  effusive  eulogy,  we 
discern  a  modest  worker  who  has  done,  and  is  do- 
ing, much  that  is  valuable.     But  it  is  his   misfor- 
tune that  no  man,  however  great,  can  be  so  great 
as  his  portrait  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood.     I  have 
been  reading  this  gentlemen's  two  books,  entitled 
'  The  New   Earth  '   (see  p.  194)   and   '  New  Crea- 
tions in   Plant   Life,'   mentioned  in  your  columns, 
January  '20,   190G,   of  which    the  one   is   wholly, 
and    the   other    mostly,   an    appreciation  of   Mr. 
Burbank.       Mr.    W.    S.    Harwood   breaks    the 
golden     rule    that    you    should    never     exhaust 
the   whole  of   your   vocabulary  in  a  single  publi- 
cation,    not     even    in    a    discussion    with    your 
cabman.     It  impoverishes  your  future  utterances. 
I    will    quote    without    comment,    fearing    to    be 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Harwood  among  his  hero's  'un- 
just critics  who  do  not  comprehend.'     Mr.  Bur- 
bank  is  '  the  foremost  plant-breeder  in  the  world.' 
He  is  '  to  pave  the  way  by  his  own  discoveries  and 
creations  for  others  of  all   lands  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.'     His   work  resembles   'some   strange, 
vast  castle  where  every  apartment  is  the  scene  of 
amiracle.'     '  Not  all  the  plant-breeders  who  have 
preceded  him  have  ever  done  so  much  to  ennoble 
floral   life.'     'He   has   blazed   a   central   way   up 
through  the  unknown.'     '  Over  and  over  again  he 
has  disproved   the    Mendelian    laws.'     '  Luther 
Burbank  is  unique  among  men  in   his  knowledge 
of  Nature  and  his  manipulation  and  interpretation 
of  her  forces.'     '  His  name  is  bruited  to-day  all 
over  the  civilized  world.'     'From   him   dates  a 
new  epoch.'     'The  reflex  of   all  future  achieve- 
ments  will     throw   back    its    glory    to    brighten 
Luiher  Bukbank's  aureole.'    One  regrets  to  come 
down  from  these  lyric  heights.     Put  in  a  recent 
horticultural  journal,   '  A  Disappointed  Gardener' 
gives,  in  dull  prose  and  in  detail,  the  sorry  results 
of  his  trial  of  every  one  of  the  Burbank  creations 
which  he  has  been  able  to  purchase.     The  Bur- 
bank  Lily,  the   Shasta  Daisy,   the  Fragrant  Ver- 
bena, the  Burbank  Dahlia  and  others  have  one 
and  all  turned  out  quite  mundane  and  mediocre 
(see  The  Garden,  October  20,  190G).     For  myself,  I 
can    testify    that    '  Burbank's    improved    Shirley 
Poppies '  are  merely  the  Shirley  strain  lapsed  and 
spoiled  out  of  all  character  and  beauty.     There 
remain,  it  is  true,  many  other  creations  of  which 
we  have  not  vet  been  privileged  to   make  experi- 
ment.    The  hybrid  between  Blackberry  and  Apple 
would   seem    to   fill   an   aching   void.      Also    the 
Pomato,  that   'delicious  fruit  borne  on  the  top  of 
the  Potato  haulm.'     But  it  is  excusable  to  judge 
only  by   the  material  which  we  have  been  allowed 
to  see.     This  discrepancy  between  words  and  facts 
is  not  difficult  of  explanation.     There  has  been  no 
conscious  exaggeration  by  Mr.  Harwood.     What 
may  be  called  intensive  cultivation  of  plants,  that 
is,  the  love  and  care  and  laborious  evolution   of 
each  several  plant  by  its  own  specialist,   is  a  very 
old  story  with  us.     In   America  it  has  been  un- 
known  till  yesterday.      Hence  the  astonishment 
and  the  exuberant  drum-beating  over  its  begin- 
nings.    Youthfulness  is  good,  but  has  the  neces- 
sary defects  of  its  qualities.    An  early  horticultural 
operation  of  our  childhood  was  the  sowing  in  our 
own  garden  of  our  own  Mustard  and  Cress.     In 
our  eyes  it  was  not  at  all  the  Mustard  and  Cress  of 


the  old  gardener,  but  a  nobler  growth  of  a  more 
vivid  green  and  a  surpassing  flavour.  Also  there 
was  a  fashion  of  sowing  it  to  come  up  in  the  form 
of  our  names.  Our  transatlantic  friends  are  now 
sowing  their  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  it  spells  their 
own  names  very  large."     Commentator. 


KEW  NOTES. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
The  value  of  Buddleia  asiatica  can  scarcely 
have  been  fully  recognised  when  first  introdui  ed 
i.i  1^74,  or  it  would  not  have  dropped  out  of 
cultivation  so  soon,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  plant 
to  grow.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  soon  at- 
tracts attention.  The  plants  are  slender  in 
i)i,  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  The  racemes 
of  white  flowers  lengthen  considerably  from  the 
time  the  lower  ones  expand,  till  those  at  the 
apex  are  fully  developed.  I  measured  one  in 
this  house  20  inches  in  length.  They  are  ter- 
minal and  axillary,  while  in  some  instances 
small  secondary  racemes  are  developed  on 
these. 

Peristrophe  speciosa,  also  known  in  gardens 
as  Justicia  speciosa,  is  flowering  freely.  The 
purple-carmine  flowers  are  particularly  inter- 
esting botanically,  having  a  twisted  corolla. 
Serviceable  plants,  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height, 
can  be  grown  annually  from  cuttings  inserted  in 
spring.  Should  larger  plants  be  desired  the 
growths  on  the  old  plants  may  be  shortened, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  a  second  year  or 
longer  if  necessary. 

The  bold,  handsome  foliage  of  Senecio  Peta- 
sites  and  S.  grandifolius  are  an  imposing  fea- 
ture in  the  house  even  before  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  S.  grandifolius,  with  its  closely-packed 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  is  already  at  its  best. 
S.  Petasites  is  rather  later,  for  at  present  only 
a  few  of  the  flowers  on  the  large  terminal 
panicles  show  colour. 

A  group  of  Plumbago  rosea  furnishes  a  bright 
patch  of  colour  on  one  of  the  side  stages.  It 
requires  stove  treatment  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, but  maj'  be  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse 
when   in   flower. 

num  integrifolium  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  festive  season,  with  its  red  fruits  resembling 
a  small  corrugated  Tomato.  The  Roman  Hya- 
cinths and  Paper  White  Narcissus  turn  our 
thoughts  to  spring.  Potted  up  early  in  Sep- 
tember, for  the  last  month  they  have  been 
brought  on  gradually  in  an  intermediate  house. 
A  small  group  of  Lycoris  aurea,  a  pretty  bul- 
bous plant  from  China,  is  a  rather  distinct- 
looking  subject  with  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Grown  four  or  five  bulbs  together  in  a  pot,  they 
thrive  under  similar  treatment  to  that  given  to 
Nerines. 

Chrysanthemum  ornatum,  a  pretty  Japanese 
species,  has  flowers  resembling  a  Daisy ;  they 
are  about  an  inch  across,  the  ray  florets  white, 
the  disc  florets  yellow.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1904,  i.,  p.  51,  fig.  22,  un- 
der the  name  of  C.  marginatum. 

The  old  double  white  Primul:  pleas- 

ing groundwork  for  several  large  plants  of  Be- 
gonia Gloire  de  Sceaux.  The  coral  pink 
flowers,  and  rich  bronze-coloured  foliage  stand 
out  prominent.  The  numerous  \ 
Veronica  speciosa  are  deserving  of  mention. 
Being  almost  hardy  they  furnish  useful  material 
for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses,  where  little  or 
no  artificial  heat  is  available. 

M  rchosma  riparium  is  remarkably  vigorous 
in  6-inch  pots.  The  plants  are  carrying  two  to 
four  long  growths  covered  with  flowers.  The 
plants  have  only  been  stopped  once. 

Other  plants  in  flower  at  the  present  time  are 
Eupatorium  Purpusi  var.  monticola,  an  old 
friend  under  another  name  (E.  petiolare  of 
gardens),  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1906,  i.,  p. 
274.  Coleus  thrysoideus,  Lindenbergia  grandi- 
flora,  Sparmannia  africana,  Impatiens  Oliver;, 
Cheiranthus  Kewensis,  Jacobinia  coccinta. 
Epacrises  and  Ericas.     D.  D. 
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THE  FERNERY. 


(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
THE  GENUS  XEPHROLEPIS. 
Turs  genus  of  Ferns,  having  within  the  last 
few  years  developed  a  very  remarkable  capacity 
for  sporting  or  "  mutation  "   in  more  than  one 
species,  though  more  especially  in  N.  exaltata, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  it  generally 
both    from    the    normal    and    the    variational 
points   of  view.      Smith's   "  Ferns,   British   and 
Exotic,"  names  nine  species:   N.  pectinata,  un- 
dulata,   tuberosa,   exaltata,   ensifolia,   hirsutula, 
biserrata.  davallioides,  and  falciformis.     [About 
seventeen    adopted    species    are    recognised    in 
Christensen's  recently  published  Index  Filiaim. 
— Ed.].      Only    two    of    these,    however,    viz., 
exaltata     and     pectinata,     figure      prominently 
in      our     record     of     sports,     while      the     re- 
cords    of    the     Royal     Horticultural     Society's 
Floral     Committee,    hereafter    cited,     chronicle 
awards     t»     several     other     species,     such     as 
X.    rufescens,    N.    cordata,    X.    cordifolia,    and 
X.    pluma,   while   others    figure    under    specific 
names,  though  merely  "sports"  and  not  species 
proper.     As   usual,   there  is  a  number  of  syno- 
nyms,  owing  to   the   close  relationship   of  this 
genus  to  the  Xephrodium  (Lastrea  or  Aspidium) 
genus,    its    fructification    consisting    of    small, 
round     spore-heaps     covered     by     a     somewhat 
kidney-shaped  indusium  attached  to  the  centre, 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  our  common  male 
Fern.     It  is  noteworthy,  in  connection  with  the 
sportive  character  of  Nephrolepis  that  the  veins 
are  merely  furcate,  running  out  from  the  midrib 
to  the  edge  of  the  frond,   except   where  termi- 
nated, usually  about  midway,  by  a  spore  heap. 
It  is  undoubtedly  this  free  venation  which  has 
contributed  to  the  wonderful  sub-division  which 
has   displayed   itself  in   some   of   the   "  sports " 
alluded   to.'   Taking   N.  exaltata    as    a    salient 
example,  the  normal  frond  is  merely  pinnate,  or 
once  divided,  the  frond  appearing  like  a  double 
comb  with  broadish  teeth,  these  teeth  or  pinna? 
being     smooth-edged,      bluntly     pointed,      and 
-lightly  expanded  at  the  base  next  the  midrib, 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  an  extremely  short 
stalk.     These   fronds   grow   erect,    and   by   con- 
tinued   uncoiling    at    the   tips    assume    a    great 
length  as  compared  with  their  width,  eventually 
having   the  outline  of  a   straight   sword  blade, 
ignoring,  of  course,  the  divisions.     The  fronds 
arise  in  clumps,  and  at  their  bases  produce  very 
long   stolons   covered    with    whitish   scales   and 
carrying  with  them  buds  which  are  capable  of 
producing    plants    at    some    distance    from    the 
parent.     This  involves  a  facility  of  propagation 
which  has  been  so  largely  availed  of  as  probably 
to    account    for    the    lack    of    variation    in    this 
species  until  lecent  years,  since  sports  are  far 
more  apt  to  occur  through  seeds  or  spores  than 
through  buds.     Mr.   II.   B.   May  (to  whom  and 
to  Mr.   Harry  Veitch   I  am  indebted  for  repre- 
sentative  fronds   and    much    information)     has, 
moreover,  informed  me  of  the  singular  fact  that 
when  spores  of  N.  exaltata  are  sown  that  species 
has  never  appeared  in  its  own  form  in  the  re- 
sulting crop,  which  invariably  consists  of  a  batch 
of  an  allied  but  distinct  and  softer-fronded  type 
(X.  Zollingeriana  or  rufescens).     So  persistently 
indeed   has    this   occurred   that   sowings    of   the 
normal     form     have    been     discontinued.       As 
against  this,  however,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
highly   decomposite   varieties   recently   obtained 
are   undoubtedly  referable   to   X.   exaltata,   and 
have  presumably  originated  from  spores  of  that 
species. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  scientist,  the 
members  of  the  trade,  with  whom  these  variants 
largely  originate,  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
their  origin.  The  Ferns  are  raised  by  millions 
from  spores,  and  in  immense  numbers  by  other 
propagative  means,  such  as  buds,  stoloniferous 
or  other,  and  every  now  and  again  a  prize  turns 
up  among  the  resulting  plants,  probably  "only 
developing  its  character  when  it  has  been  shifted 
more     than     „n..e.'        Spore-propagation,     more 


over,  is  effected  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
floating  spores  of  all  kinds,  so  that  a  pure  cul- 
ture is  practically  impossible.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, absolutely  impracticable  to  trace  the 
parentage  with  any  certainty  whatever. 

We   have,    therefore,   to   be  content  with   the 
possession  of  the  results  of  such  sports,  and  in 
X.  exaltata  the  transformation  effected  is  really 
marvellous.      Instead    of    long,    narrow,    erect, 
stiff-looking  groups  of  fronds  forming  a  more  or 
less  straggly  plant,  we  have  a  compact,  spread- 
ing   rosette     of    wide-based,     tapering    fronds, 
divided  and  redivided  into  pinnas,  pinnules,  and 
pinnulets   developed   so   abundantly   and   vigor- 
ously, and,  withal,  arranged  so  charmingly,  that 
they  pile  themselves  up  an  inch  or  more  deep, 
yet  leaving  deep,  symmetrical  grooves  above  the 
midribs,  bordered  evenly  by  the  mossy  masses 
arising   from   the   secondary    ones.     The    latest 
development  on  these  lines  has  been  aptly  named 
N.   e.   todeaoides,   so   closely  does  it  resemble 
Todea   superba   in    its    redundant    delicacy    of 
growth.     The  lines  followed  in  this  case  corre- 
spond precisely  with  those  seen  in   our  native 
Shield    Fern   (Polystichum   angulare)    in   its   ex- 
treme plumose  forms,  all  of  which  are  undoubt- 
edly due  to  a  like  cause,  viz.,  a  further  extension 
of  the  furcating  faculty  of  the  free  venation,  the 
results   being  greater  and  greater  sub-divisions 
of  the  fronds  on  more  and  more  minute  lines. 
Fortunately  in  these  exaltata  sports  the  stoloni- 
ferous nature  of  the  Fern  is  retained,  and  per- 
mits  of  easy   propagation.      The   spore-produc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  dwindle  to 
nil.     The    thoroughly    evergreen    nature    of    X. 
exaltata  adds  much  to  the  value  of  these  beau- 
tiful  variants.     It    will   give    some    idea   of   the 
evolution    of   the   best   varieties    now    extant    if 
we  quote   the  various   awards   and   certificates 
given  to  them,  as  they  appeared,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  together  with  their  dates. 
X.  DAVALLIOIDES  (?)  FURCANS  (Veitch,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1873)  is  the  first  on  the  list.    This  origi- 
nated in  Australia,  being  sent  over  from  Sydney, 
and  is   a   pretty   polydactylous   variety,   an   im- 
proved form  of  which  N.  d.   multiceps,  appeared 
19  years  later  (II.  B.  May,  August23,  1892),  pre- 
sumably from  a  stray  spore  of  furcans.    Though 
certificated  as  N.  davallioides,  both  these  varie- 
ties have  since  been  allocated,  and  properly  so, 
to   N.    exaltata ;    X.    davallioides   being   distin- 
guished by  very  long  pinna?,  a  character  quite 
absent  in  the  two  varieties  in  question,  and  in  all 
other  respects  X.  exaltata  is  obvious.    X.  daval- 
lioides has  produced  no  known  sports  so  far,  and 
acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  fertile 
pinnae   are   contracted   and   deeply   crenate,   the 
sori,  or  spore-heaps,  occpuying  the  extreme  tips 
of   the  projections,    so   as   to   present   some  re- 
semblance to  the  marginal  projecting  sori  of  the 
Davallia  fructification. 

X.  Duffii  (Veitch,  April  4,  1877)  also  came 
from  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  and  was 
named  after  Mr.  Duff,  the  curator  or  foreman  of 
that  establishment.  It  is  a  curious  dwarf, 
round-pinnaed,  ramose  form,  a  sport  the  species 
of  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. 

N.  Bauseii  (Veitch,  Sept.  9,  1884),  a  graceful, 
slender,  recurved  bipinnate  form,  with  deeply- 
cut  narrow  pinnules,  originated  in  a  sowing  by 
Mr.  Bause  of  spores  of  N.  pluma  (Madagascar), 
a  deciduous  species,  as  is,  of  course,  its  off- 
spring. 

X.   RUFESCENS   TRIFINNATIFIDA    (Veitch,   July   1, 

1886),  came  from  Fiji,  and  is  a  splendid,  bold- 
growing  plumose  form,  cut  precisely  on  the 
lines  of  our  Welsh  Polypody  (P.  v.  cambricum), 
the  pinnae  being  enlarged  and  deeply  cut  into 
pointed  pinnatifid  segments  instead  of  dividing 
and  redividing  on  decomposite  lines  like  the  X. 
exaltata  varieties  referred  to. 

X.  exaltata  in  1890  produced  a  crested 
variety  named  N.  e.  plumosa  (May,  April  22, 
1890),  a  name  subsequently  changed  to  X.  e. 
grandiceps,  as  it  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the 
plumose  section.     It  forms  a  very  compact  and 


globular  plant,  with  fronds  divided  and  sub- 
divided and  pinnules  multifid  and  incurved, 
while  the  frond  tip  justifies  the  amended  name 
by  bearing  a  heavy  corymbose  crest,  In  this 
crested  or  tasselled  direction  X.  exaltata  has 
yielded  a  number  of  other  crested  forms,  cul- 
minating so  far  in  N.  e  superba  (May,  April  22, 
1890),  in  which  the  apices  of  the  frond  and  its 
sub-divisions  are  developed  into  large  bunchy 
tassels,  so  large  indeed  that  the  lateral  ones  are 
piled  up  one  upon  another  so  as  to  form  a  dense 
inch-deep  fringe,  the  frond  terminating  in  a 
large  one  to  match.  A  curious  variant  of  this 
type  has  appeared  with  each  frond  twisted 
spirally  with  singular  effect  (N.  e.  superba 
spiralis,  May).  The  previously-described  forms 
of  X.  e.  furcans,  multiceps  and  grandiceps  are 
in  all  probability  gradational  forms  of  X.  e. 
superba,  although,  as  before  explained,  this 
cannot  be  established. 

N.  e.  Piersonii  was  distributed  in  the 
United  States  in  1903  as  a  splendid  decomposite 
sport  from  the  so-called  Boston  Fern  (N.  exal- 
tata), and  evoked  great  admiration  as  a  de- 
cidedly fresh  and  promising  break.  X.  e.  ele- 
gantissima  followed  (May  29,  1906,  Godfrey), 
still  more  finely  cut,  and,  finally,  so  far  as  pre- 
sent records  are  concerned,  Messrs.  Rochford 
(October  9,  1906)  capped  an  apparent  climax 
with  the  X.  e.  todeaoides,  already  described.  In 
this  connection  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  long  before  Piersonii  appeared, 
Mr.  Roupell,  of  Roupell  Park,  sent  the  writer  a 
number  of  bipinnate  fronds  of  X.  exaltata,  all 
unfortunately  barren,  which  had  appeared  on  a 
normal  plant  in  his  locality.  This  plant,  how- 
ever, either  reverted  or  was  lost  sight  of  in  some 
way,  for,  despite  cur  urgent  advice  to  sow  and 
our  prediction  (since  verified)  that  a  capacity 
thus  indicated  might  be  the  forerunner  of  very 
fine  decomposite  types,  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  particular  plant. 

X.  pectinata,  a  narrow-fronded  species,  but 
otherwise  not  unlike  X.  exaltata,  has  recently 
yielded  a  very  pretty  crested  form — N.  p.  canali- 
culata  (May) — in  which  the  short  polydactylous 
pinnae  are  turned  upwards  and  rolled  inwards 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  frond  almost 
tubular,  whence  the  varietal  name. 

X.  cordata  var.  tesselata  (l'rickett,  Octo- 
ber 23,  190G)  has  been  christened  on  the  lucus  a 
not)  lucendo  principle.  It  is  a  crested  form  of 
moderate  merit,  but  we  have  quite  failed  to  find 
any  tessellated  or  mottled  character  justifying 
the  varietal  name. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
variants  of  all  in  N.  cordifolia  crispata  congesta 
(May,  July  7,  1903),  in  which  every  part  of  the 
frond  is  so  densely  congested  and  so  closely 
packed  on  the  thickened  and  shortened  stems, 
that  the  height  is  reduced  to  inches  instead  of 
feet,  the  plant  being  dwarfed  to  the  utmost.  N. 
Mayii  (May,  October  13,  1903),  presumably  the 
same  species,  is  of  similar  type,  but  on  bolder 
lines,  forming  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  plu- 
mose and  crested  varieties  described. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  more  marked  sports  in 
this  genus  have  appeared  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  that  the  finest  forms,  X.  e.  superba 
May  and  X.  e.  todeaoides,  as  representing  the 
present  extremes  of  cresting  and  plumation,  may 
probably  be  the  outcome  of  three  or  four  pre- 
ceding gradations.  N.  cordifolia  congesta  cris- 
tata,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  gradational 
forms,  and  X.  pectinata  canaliculata  may  be 
possibly  due  to  a  cross,  being  so  closely  allied 
to  X.  exaltata  with  its  tasselled  variants.' 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  de- 
precating the  use  of  [I.atin]  specific  names  for 
varietal  forms.  In  the  list  before  me  there  are  N. 
Bauseii,  N.  Duffii,  N.  Mayii,  and  N.  Westoni, 
to  which  awards  have  been  given  under  specific 
names,  although  in  two  cases  the  species  proper 
is  known.     Chas.  T.  Druery,   V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editor  docs  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  ty  his  correspondents.,' 
Omphalodes  Lucili/e.  The  illustration  of 
this  plant  on  p.  53  interested  me  greatly,  and 
caused  me  to  recall  the  solitary  example  of 
the  plant  that,  some  35  years  ago,  was  growing 
under  my  care  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Parker,  at  Tooting.  My  instructions  were 
to  watch  it  so  carefully  day  by  day  that  not  a 
single  seed  should  be  lost,  for  the  Tooting  plant 
was  one  of  the  very  few  which  then  existed  in 
England.  During  the  first  season  I  was  successful 
in  harvesting  a  few  dozen  seeds,  most  of  which 
were  sown  a  little  later  the  same  season,  the  re- 
mainder being  sold.  The  chief  disappointment 
experienced  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  of  the  plant 
is  that  a  large  number  aie  quite  devoid  of  the 
characteristic  glaucous  leafage  of  the  original 
plant,  although  identical  in  all  other  respects. 
At  this  date  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
plant  still  produces  many  green-leaved  seedlings, 
and  I  have  never  known  a  batch  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  them.  In  the  month  of  May, 
either  in  1874  or  1875,  I  had  a  plant  strong  enough 
from  which  to  risk  taking  cuttings,  and  of  these 
I  secured  13,  each  with  a  "  heel  "  attached.  Not 
more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  separated 
the  heart  of  the  cutting  from  the  heel,  conse- 
quently each  piece  had  to  be  tied  to  a  little  stick 
or  peg  to  hold  it  in  position.  In  less  than  five 
weeks  every  one  of  the  cuttings  was  nicely  rooted, 
and  they  were  therefore  potted  up  singly.  Since 
that  time  I  have  rooted  many  cuttings  of  the  plant, 
but  the  satisfaction  on  my  first  success  was  greatest. 
May  and  June  are  the  best  months  for  inserting 
cuttings,  and  bell-glasses  should  always  be  em- 
ployed, for  once  they  are  permitted  to  droop  they 
rarely,  it  ever,  form  roots.  The  plant  will  readily 
submit  to  division  during  the  above  named  months, 
but  interference  during  winter  is  most  harmful,  and 
as  fatal  in  its  results  as  is  an  application  of  manure 
to  its  roots.  In  regard  to  soil  the  plant  is  not 
especially  fastidious.  My  first  specimen  was 
planted  in  a  good  depth  of  sandy  loam  and  peat 
on  the  level  ground,  and  it  was  partly  protected 
by  a  handlight.  In  the  late  Mr.  Atkins'  garden  at 
Painswick  this  Omphalodes  rambled  in  wild  pro- 
fusion over  a  low  rocky  slope,  the  roots  for  the 
most  part  being  in  loam  and  slate-chippings.  In 
sandy  peat  it  also  succeeds  well.  The  finest  leaf 
growth  and  leaf  colouring  I  have  known  the  plant 
to  develop  was  when  planted  in  a  deep  fissure  of 
rock  in  a  mixture  of  strong  loam-peat,  Leighton- 
Buzzard  grit  with  some  finely-broken  soft  brick 
freely  added.  The  rooting  medium  should  be 
quite  2  feet  in  depth,  and  should  be  provided  with 
means  for  perfect  drainage.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of 
the  leaves.  The  plant  succeeds  well  in  the  rock 
gardens  if  treated  as  described  above,  and  it  is  also 
at  home  in  the  rock  wall  if  its  roots  can  penetrate 
into  cool  soil.     E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hi 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  from  Seed. 
— There  are  many  gardeners  who  have  yet  to 
learn  that  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  does  pro- 
duce seed.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  note 
by  Mr.  Cromwell  (see  p.  406)  does  not  fall  as  a 
bombshell  on  the  ears  of  many  professional  men. 
The  theory  that  hybrids  are  not  capable  of 
reproducing  themselves  by  seed  is,  we  know, 
gradually  being  broken  down  ;  but  that  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  is  assisting  in  upsetting  this  theory  is 
somewhat  surprising.  The  number  of  articles 
that  have  been  published  during  the  past  15  years, 
in  reference  to  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
this  plant  are  enormous  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
reading  of  anyone  being  successful  in  the  saving 
of  seed,  at  least  with  one  exception.  A  note 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  six 
years  ago.  It  had  been  inserted  by  a  leading 
firm  of  nurserymen,  and  stated  that  they  had 
been  successful  in  the  raising  (not  saving)  of  seed, 
and  that  they  hoped  at  a  future  date  to  be 
in  a  position  to  exhibit  the  plants  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Whether  they 
had  the  "  honour  "  of  doing  this  I  trow  not.  The 
bearing  of  seed  by  this  Begonia  is  not  a 
matter  of  fact  sort  of  thing  in  South  Wales,  as 
it  appears  to  beat  "  Cleveley."  A  few  particulars 
from  Mr- Cromwell  as  to  his  method  ot  procuring 
seed  otherwise  than  by  self-fertilisation  would. 
I  am  sure,  be  of  great  interest  to  a  large  number 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal.     H.  R.,  Cardiff. 

In  the  issue  of  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 

December  15,   p,   406,  there  is  a  note  on  Begonia 
Gloire  de   Lorraine,  by  Mr.   B.  Cromwell,  and  a 


part  of  the  same  is  as  follows:  "The  stock  was 
raised  by  leaf  propagation  from  cuttings,  and  from 
se^d,  the  latter  germinating  on  the  surface  of  the 
pans,  which  last  year  were  suspended  in  the 
corridor,  thus  showing  clearly  that  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  will  reproduce  itself  from  seed  providing 
the  atmospheric  surroundings  are  suitable."  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  many  readers 
if  they  could  find  out  what  treatment,  in  the  way 
of  "  atmospheric  surroundings,"  &c,  are  essential. 
A.J.  W. 

The  Plants  of  the  Bible.— In  your  review 
of  my  book  with  the  above  title,  you  note  two  sup- 
posed errors  and  add  one  (?).  (1)  I  did  not  mean  the 
reader  to  infer  that  the  scarlet  cup  of  the  Yew  is 
poisonous,  for  I  have  eaten  them  repeatedly,  and 
was  never  the  worse.  My  words  are  :  "  It  is  the 
leaves  and  little  green  seed  or  kernel  within  the 
sweet,  juicy,  scarlet  cup  that  is  very  poisonous. 
Children  have  died  from  eating  the  latter  (i.e.,  the 
seed),  and  cattle  from  browsing  on  the  foliage 
(i.e.,  the  former).  (2)  The  Weeping  Willow 
(Salix  Biibylonicti)  is  not  mentioned  as  indigenous 
but  "cultivated."  My  words  are:  "There  are 
eight  species  of  Willow  in  Palestine,  including 
the  cultivated  Salix  Babylonia,  or  '  Weeping 
Willow.'"  With  regard'  to  my  philological 
suggestion  that  Almug  or  Algeim  was  the  Greek 
Smilaks  or  Yew,  you  observe  "Philological 
sleight  of  hand  of  this  description  would  enable 
one  to  prove  (?)  anything."  By  no  means,  for 
you  omit  the  qualification  that  the  "sleight  of 
hand"  must  be  rigidly  conformable  to  Grimm's 
Law,  viz.,  the  Labials,  Dentals  and  Gutterals 
are,  respectively,  interchangeable.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  seen  in  the  word  Bodega,  over  a  Spanish 
wine-shop,  for  it  is  identical  with  the  German 
Apothek,  though  used  in  a  different  sense.  <;.<»>£< 
Henslow. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT    SHAW'S 
GARDEN. 

From  an  American  journal  we  learn  that  there 
has  been  in  St.  Louis  a  rather  novel  Chrysan- 
themum show,  differing  in  a  number  of  respects 
from  the  usual  exhibitions  known  by  this  name  all 
over  the  country. 

"Shaw's  Garden,"  or  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  as  it  is  properly  called,  is  very  well  known 

i  dentine  establishment  of  international  repu- 
tation and  a  place  worth  seeing  by  every  visitor  to 
St.  Louis.  It  has  also  won  recognition  as  a  place 
tn  v.  Inch  florists  may  turn  for  information  or  carry 
their  professional  troubles  with  the  certainty  of 
getting  willing  help.  But  comparatively  few  people 
outside  of  St.  Louis  know  that  for  several  years 
past  it  has  vied  with  the  florists'  clubs  and  horti- 
cultural societies  of  other  large  cities  in  staging 
Chrysanthemums  on  a  large  scale.  In  1904,  with- 
out impairing  its  own  exhibit,  the  garden  easily 
won  the  first  prize  for  Chrysanthemums  in  number 
and  variety  at  the  national  flower  show  that  was 
held  in  the  horticultural  building  of  the  World's 
Fair,  even  the  Japanese  exhibit  falling  behind  it. 

These  Botanical  Garden  exhibitions  differ  from 
ordinary  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  several  re- 
spects. The  plants  are  all  grown  by  the  garden 
itself ;  they  are  not  confined  to  commercially 
profitable  varieties  ;  they  are  arranged  so  as  to 
represent  the  various  Chrysanthemum  types  in- 
structively, and  as  cut  flowers  are  not  used,  their 
arrangement  is  made  highly  artistic.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
absolutely  free  to  the  public. 

This  year  the  Chrysanthemums  were  displayed 
in  a  large  circular  tent,  nearly  100  feet  in  diameter, 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  parterre  or  sunken  gar- 
den just  within  the  main  entrance,  and  the  plants 
were  plunged  in  the  beds  that  a  little  later  will  be 
planted  with  Tulips  for  spring  blooming.  This  ar- 
rangement in  turf-bordered  beds,  separated  by  firm 
well  drained  walks,  has  made  seeing  them  a  delight 
to  visitors,  who  have  thronged  the  tent  notwith- 
standing unprecedentedly  inclement  weather.  For 
a  part  of  the  first  week  a  dense  blanket  of  smoke 
hung  over  the  city,  and  offices  and  even  street  cars 
were  kept  lighted  for  a  good  part  of  the  day.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  which  reduced  all  of  the 
flowers  to  a  uniform  cherry  colour,  electric  lights 
were  installed,  and  the  directors  of  the  garden  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  throw  the  tent 
open  to  the  public  during  the  evenings— a  con- 
cession which  has  never  before  been  made  in  the 
history  of  the  garden,  and  .which  enabled  a 
very  large  number  of  business  men  and  women  to 
see  the  flowers  when  they  could  not  have  done  so 
during  the  daytime. 


Everyone  who  has  had  to  stage  Chrysanthe- 
mums knows  how  hopeless  the  first  plant — or  the 
first  half  dozen  plants,  even — looks  when  it  is 
moved  into  place  in  a  hall.  It  was  the  same  when 
the  first  specimens  were  set  in  the  big  tent,  though 
they  were  large  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to 
take  off  roof  sections  of  the  houses  they  had  been 
grown  in,  in  order  to  get  them  out ;  but  for  all 
this,  the  tent  has  been  full  to  overflowing  with 
superb,  single-head,  bush  and  standard  grown 
specimens,  to  the  number  of  over  3,000  and  re 
presenting  over  300  varieties,  each  legibly  named 
and  all  worked  into  as  great  harmony  of  colour 
as  the  entire  gamut  of  Chrysanthemum  colour 
allows.  The  primitive  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
Indicum  and  the  very  similar  but  later  blooming 
"Golden  Chain"  variety  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  contrast  with  the  mammoth 
heads  of  the  best  trade  varieties  in  all  shades  of 
white,  yellow  and  red.  As  usual,  a  grafted  plant 
occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  curiosity  hunters  ;  and  in  a  sense  this 
was  justified  by  the  plant  itself,  for  it  had  been 
surrounded  by  potted  plants  of  the  25  varieties  to 
be  grafted  on  it,  and  these  were  allowed  to  grow 
on  their  own  roots  until  the  inarching  was  com- 
pleted, so  that  their  flowers,  instead  of  being 
starved  as  grafted  flowers  often  are,  were  of  normal 
size  and  perfection. 

One  good  effect  of  the  botanical  exhibition  is 
that  the  florists  of  the  city  have  begun  hustling 
for  a  fine  flower  show  next  year,  and  are  talking 
of  a  $10,000  guarantee  fund,  to  be  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  so  as  to  ensure  an  un- 
usually good  exhibit  next  fall. — Florists'  Exchange 
(American).    

LAW    NOTE. 


PURCHASE    OF    ORCHIDS    FROM 

COLOURED    PLATES. 

We  have   already  announced  the  result  of  the 

appeal  lodged  by  M.  M.  Linden  et  Cie  against  the 

decision  of  the  lower  courts.     The  full  report  of 

the  trial,   with  the   details   of   the   motives   upon 

which  the  judgment  was  based,  is  given  in  technical 

fashion  in  the  Journal  des  Tribtmaux,  of  Brussels, 

for  December  9,  1906.     This  case  has  lasted  some 

two  and  a  half  years,  so  that  the  law's  delays  are 

not  peculiar  to  this  country.     We  understand  that 

Mr.  Leemann  has  been  repaid  the  money  that  he 

ided,  with  costs. 


Chrysanthemum  Robert  Morgan. — From 
the  gardens  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  we  lately 
received  a'  bunch  of  a  single-flowered  Chrysan- 
themum under  this  name  The  flowers  were 
large,  clear  reddish-brown  or  maroon  colour,  with 
a  yellow  centre,  and  showed  evidence  of  good 
culture. 


<&bttuar)j* 

John  Brack  Boyd.  -The  death  occurred  on 
the  12th  instant  of  this  well-known  Scottish 
amateur  gardener,  of  Cherry  Trees,  Yetholm.N.B. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  the  raiser  of  some  fine  Saxifragas, 
notably  the  one  bearing  his  name,  S.  Boydii,  the 
history  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Boyd's  brother, 
himself  a  famous  horticulturist,  in  our  issue  for 
May  1 2,  1906,  p.  301.  Deceased,  who  was  89  years 
of  age,  took  a  keen  interest  in  gardening  to  the 
last. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  Dccembcr26. 
The  heaviest  fall  of  snow  for  nearly  seven  years.  During 
the  past  week  the  temperatures  have  been  all  more  or  less, 
below  the  average,  but  at  no  time  was  the  cold  severe,  thc- 
exposed  thermometer  on  the  coldest  night  indicating  only 
15"  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  2°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  8°,  colder  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain  fell  on  only  one  day  of  the  week,  but  there  occurred  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  early  morning  of  the  26th. 
which  covered  the  ground  to  the  average  depth  of,6  inches, 
making  this  the  deepest  fall  of  snow  experienced  here  since 
February  14, 1900,  or  for  nearly  seven  years.  The  percolation 
has  been  gradually  slackening  during  the  week,  and  lias  now 
almost  ceased  through  both  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  one  hour  twelve  minutes  a  day,  which  is  about 
five  minutes  a  day  less  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  During 
the  seven  days  ending  the  21st,  no  sunshine  at  all  was 
recorded.  The  first  five  days  of  the  week. proved  calm, 
but  on  the  last  two  days  the  wind  was  ratberbigh.  llw 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  oi  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  about  lour  per  cent. 
E.M.,   Berkhamsted,  December  26, 1906. 
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SCOTCH    GARDENERS    IN 

AMERICA. 
(Concluded  from  page  424.) 

Among   the    prominent   seedsmen   of  America 
to-day    the    names    of    the    following    Scotsmen 
are   included: — Robert     James     and   John    K. 
M.  L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  natives  of 
i'vvie,    Aberdeenshire,    introducers    into    com- 
merce  here   of,    among  other   good   things,    the 
Farquhar   Rose,   the    Farquhar    Violet,     Lilium 
l'hihppinense,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
John   K.    M.    L.    Farquhar  is   a  great  traveller, 
and  is  in  much   demand  as  a  lecturer  on  hor- 
ticultural   topics.     Alexander    Don,   of   New 
York,   a   Brechin  boy,   a  graduate  from   Drum- 
mond's,    Stirling,    is    an    expert    on    grass    and 
other   seeds,   and   for  years   was   secretary-trea- 
surer of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 
Alexander  Forbes  is  general  manager  of  Peter 
Henderson    and    Company,    New    York,    a   man 
well  posted  in  all  branches  of  the  seed  busi- 
ness.    Mr.   Forbes  is  the  inventor  of  a  revolv- 
ing  showcase   for   display   of  seeds   in   packets. 
The   Currie  brothers,   the  largest   seedsmen   of 
Milwaukee,    Wis.,    are     natives     of     Ayrshire. 
Alex.    M.    Rennie,   another   Scot,    is   a   promi- 
nent   seedsman    of    Providence,    R.I.       Robert 
Veitch    and    Archibald    Veitch,    natives    of 
Peebles,    became    well-known     plantsmen     and 
seedsmen  in  New  Haven,  Conn.    Wm.  Meggatt, 
born  near  Drumlanrig  Castle,  came  to  America 
in  1859,  entering  the  garden  seed  business,  from 
which  he  has  retired.     He  is  a  replica  of  Burns's 
Captain  Grose,  and  has  a  large  and  varied  col- 
lection of  antiquities.     He  was  at  one  time  pre- 
sident of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 
As    commercial    florists,     contributing     their 
share  toward  the  advancement  of  their  craft,   I 
would  mention  James  Dean,  a  native  of  Wig- 
tonshire,  born  in  J  845,  a  noted  grower  of  Easter 
plants,  now  retired.     Mr.   Dean  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  for  one  term.     His  hobby 
is  the  collecting  of  antique  firearms,  of  which 
he  has   a  large  and  varied  assortment.      Adam 
Graham,  Cleveland,  O.,  a  native  of  Fife,  born 
in  1840,  a  successful  florist,  and  man  of  affairs. 
An  ex-president  of  the  S.A.F.O.H. 

Among  modern  Rose  growers  Alexander 
Montgomery,  of  the  Waban  Rose  Conserva- 
tories, Natick,  Mass.,  is  a  recognised  leader. 
He  was  born  at  Port  William  in  1848,  and  ap- 
prenticed as  gardener  on  the  Earl  of  Galloway's 
estate.  He  came  to  America  in  1882.  The 
Waban,  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet  Rose, 
sometimes  called  the  Red  Mermet,  originated 
at  this  establishment,  and  in  recent  years  the  new 
Rose  Wellesley  was  obtained.  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  president  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
for  two  terms.  Mr.  Montgomery's  son,  Alex., 
Jr.,  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  on  The  Graft- 
ing of  Roses.  George  Anderson.  Philadelphia, 
a  noted  Rose  grower,  is  a  native  of  Jedburgh. 
One  of  the  most  widely  known  among  the  living 
floriculturists  in  the'  United  States  is  Peter 
Fisher,  of  Ellis,  Mass.,  the  originator  of  some 
of  the  best  of  the  present-day  American  Carna- 
tions. He  has  been  engaged  in  improving  that 
flower  since  1892.  His  productions  include  the 
varieties  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  famous 
•' 30,000-dollar  Carnation,"  Enchantress,  Nelson 
Fisher,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  Beacon,  and  Evange- 
line. Mr.  Fisher  was  born  near  Dunkeld,  his 
father  being  land  steward  for  the  Duke  of 
Athole.  He  received  his  training  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  estate  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Athole.  .  Mr.  Fisher  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Carnation  Society  the  present  year. 
John  Murchie,  Sharon,  Pa.,  from  the  West  of 
Scotland,  is  also  a  noted  raiser  of  seedling  Car- 
nations, the  variety  Fred.  Burke  being  one  of 
his  best.  Joh-n  Donaldson,  a  native  of  Banff, 
a  graduate  from  the  Earl  of  Fife's  gardens,  now 
of  Elmhurst,  N.Y.,  a  Carnation  specialist,  was 
for  years  s;creta-ry  of  the  New  York  Cut  Flower 
Exchange.  John  Birnie,  of  West  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  from  Aberdeenshire,  a  noted  grower  of 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  Carnations,  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  New  York  Plant  Mar- 
ket John  Nicol,  also  an  Aberdonian,  who  in 
his  young  days  was  gardener  at  Viscount  Arbuth- 
not's  estate,  near  Bervie,  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  New  York  Market  Florists'  Association. 

John  Scott,  a  native  of  Newlandrig,  near 
Dalkeith,  seryed  under  Wm.  Priest  at  New 
Battle  Abbey.     He  is  at  present  president  of  the 


New  York  Florists'  Club.  The  popular  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  var.  Scottii,  a  sport  of  the  type, 
originated  with  him.  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  our 
progressive  young  florists,  and  is  building  up  a 
large  establishment  at  Flatbush,  near  New  York. 

William  and  James  T.  Scott,  brothers, 
natives  of  Aberdeenshire,  possess  a  facile  pen, 
and  contribute  numerous  articles  on  gardening 
subjects  to  the  technical  Press.  William  Scott 
was  for  several  terms  president  of  the  Tarrv- 
town  (N.Y.)  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  'a 
very  successful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Grapes, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  vegetables.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  recently  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
commercial  growers,  with  greenhouses  at  Elms- 
ford,  N.Y. 

William  Sim,  Cliftondale,  Mass.,  a  native  of 
Fyvie,  apprenticed  at  Dunnottar  House,  near 
Stonehaven,  ranks  high  among  our  progressive 
young  florists.  He  is  an  expert  grower  of 
Tomatos  under  glass,  and  as  a  cultivator  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  single  Violet  has  few,  if  anv, 
equals.  It  may  be  safely  said  of  him  that  he 
was  among  the  first  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  under 
glass  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

In  the  retail  florist  branch  of  the  business, 
Alex.  McConnell,  New  York,  takes  a  leading 
place.  He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man  of 
Scotch  parents,  and  is  in  all  things  truly  Scot- 
tish. The  Weir  brothers,  John  and  Fred.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  are  prominent  retailers  in  the 
city  of  churches.  Their  father,  James  Weir,  a 
native  of  Perth,  was  a  pioneer  grower  of  plants 
around  New  York  City.  Sam.  Murray,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  a  native  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  is  a 
leading  retailer  in  his  home  city,  and  has  few- 
peers  as  a  grower  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Be- 
gonia. 

In  the  list  of  park  superintendents  is  included 
the  names  of  John  McLaren,  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco's  beauty  spot,  which 
figured  prominently  as  a  camping  ground  for 
the  recent  earthquake-fire  sufferers.  Mr. 
McLaren  is  a  Perthshire  man,  and  Golden  Gate 
Park  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his  skill. 
John  Dunbar  is  assistant  park  superintendent 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  frequent  writer  to  horti- 
cultural journals.  John  W.  Duncan,  from  Aber- 
deenshire, is  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
park  system  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  local  cor- 
respondent of  a  leading  trade  journal. 
Roderick  Campbell  is  superintendent  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  parks. 

William  Falconer,  one  of  the  ablest  gar- 
deners in  the  United  States,  born  in  1850,  a 
native  of  Inverness-shire,  commenced  his  horti- 
cultural career  in  the  establishment  of  John 
Grigor  and  Company,  Forres.  He  graduated 
from  Kew,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Garde,,  in 
1872.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  America,  and 
has  held  such  important  positions  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, gardener  for  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  superintendent 
of  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  he  played  a  prominent  part. 
He  is  now  superintendent  of  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery, Pa.  Mr.  Falconer  was  the  first  editor  of 
Gardening,  an  illustrated  horticultural  periodi- 
cal. He  is  a  careful  writer  and  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  technical  Press,  and  is  author  of 
Mushrooms  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Among 
cemetery  superintendents  may  also  be  men- 
tioned Robert  Campbell,  a  native  of  Ellerslie, 
Renfrewshire,  in  charge  of  Cave  Hill  Cemetery, 
Louisville,  Ky.  ;  and  Alexander  Reid,  super- 
intendent of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

Along  the  scientific  lines  the  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire.  He  has  drawn  to  his  department 
many  able  scientists  in  special  lines  of  inves- 
tigation in  horticulture,  whose  work  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  those  commercially  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  America.  George  W.  Oliver. 
*-native  of  East  Lothian,  and  a  graduate  from 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  is  an  ex- 
pert in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr. 
Oliver  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Easter  Lily,  in  hybridising 
Water  Lilies,   Nepenthes,   and  other  plants. 

Robert  Cameron,  a  native  of  Inverness,  a 
former  Kewite,  is  curator  of  the  Harvard 
Botanical    Gardens    at    Cambridge,    Mass.,    and 


has  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere  many  fine  specimens 
for  that  institution. 

John  Muir,  of  California,  ranks  as  one  of 
out  foremost  living  botanists,  and  is  an  author 
of  repute. 

Private  Gardeners. 

I  now  come  to  private  gardeners.  Around 
Newport,  R.I.,  some  of  the  finest  residences  and 
private  gardens  in  America  are  to  be  found,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  grounds  and  m  the 
care  of  the  greenhouses  Scotsmen  have  been,  and 
are,  prominent.  Among  them  are  William 
Findlay,  a  native  of  Fife,  noted  as  a  grower 
of  fruits  under  glass  ;  James  McLeish,  a.  Rose- 
neath  boy,  a  most  successful  Grape  grower,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Newport  Horticultural 
Society ;  Alexander  MacLellan,  a  native  of 
Lanarkshire,  a  good  all-round  gardener,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  eradication  and 
prevention  of  insect  pests,  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Newport  Horticultural  Society,  and 
its  present  president.  James  Robertson,  a  For- 
farshire lad,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifi- 
cations as  a  gardener,  is  an  authority  on  Dah- 
lias, and  has  raised  several  good  seedlings. 
Colin  Robertson,  his  brother,  is  an  expert 
grower  of  Crotons,  and  is  also  an  enthusias- 
tic cultivator  of  Dahlias.  James  Boyd,  from 
Selkirk,  is  a  successful  grower  of  Lilies,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  under  glass.  Hugh  William- 
son, from  the  Burns  country,  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  H.P.  Roses  in  the  locality, 
and  is  a  very  successful  exhibitor. 

Andrew  Meikle,  a  native  of  Lark  Hall,  Lan- 
arkshire, ranks  high  as  a  landscape  gardener 
and  maker-up  of  floral  designs.  He  was  at  one 
time  financial  secretary  of  the  local  society. 
James  Kyle  hails  from  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
is  an  expert  grower  of  Adiantum  Farleyense. 
Chaki  es  D.  Stark  is  an  excellent  cultivator  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants.  Andrew  Row  is  a 
native  of  Hawick  ;  has  raised  some  very  good 
varieties  of  Nerines,  and  is  also  an  expert  Chry- 
santhemum grower.  David  McIntosh  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  Skibo  Castle,  now  the  Scottish 
home  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Newport  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  has  been  its  secretary  for 
nearly  five  years.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  horticultural  Press,  and  is  an  able  plants- 
man. 

At  Orange,  N.J.,  Peter  Duff,  a  graduate 
from  the  gardens  of  St.  Martins,  Perthshire, 
now  superintendent  of  Mr.  J.  Crosby  Brown's 
fine  estate,  and  an  expert  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture;  Malcolm  MacRorie,  a  West  High- 
lander, superintendent  of  the  estate  of  Doctor 
Mandeville;  and  George  Smith,  formerly  gar- 
dener for  Colgate,  of  soap  fame,  now  a  com- 
mercial florist,  an  held  for  a  term  the  office  of 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  So- 
ciety. William  Reid,  another  Scotsman,  is  its 
treasurer  at  present. 

John  F.  Johnston,  an  Edinburgh  lad,  gar- 
dener on  the  Dana  Estate,  Glen  Cove,  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Nassau  County  (N.Y.)  Horticultural 
Society;  and  his  brother-in-law,  W.  II.  Waite, 
a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, holds  a  similar  office  in  connection  with 
the  F.lberon  (N.J.)  Horticultural  Society.  Each 
of  these  young  men  contributes  frequently  to  the 
gardening  Press,  both  being  expert  photo- 
graphers of  plants  and  flowers. 

David  Fkaser,  a  native  of  Craigo,  Forfar- 
shire, who  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Usan, 
near  Montrose,  is  head  gardener  for  Mr.  Hemy 
C.  Frick,  the  millionaire  ironmaster  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  the  present  secretary  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum Society  of  America. 

John  Dallas,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, has  held  several  positions  as  head  gar- 
dener in  the  New  England  States,  and  has  con- 
tributed freely  of  his  excellent  practical  know- 
ledge  to  gardening  periodicals.  His  brother, 
Alexander,  is  a  well-known  florist  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn 

Peter  Bisset,  a  native  of  Auchtermuchty, 
where  he  was  born  in  1869,  served  hi,  gardening 
apprenticeship  at  Dalmeny  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  >f  Rosebery,  under  the  late  John  Moyes. 
Mr.  Bisset  is  now  superintendent  of  the  estate 
of  "Twin  Oaks,"  near  Washington,  D.C.  lie 
has  raised  several  good  Water  Lilies,  among 
them  Nymphaea  alba  magnifica,  N.  O'Marana, 
Bissetii,   and   i  thers,   and  is  now  engaged   mi   a 
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work  called  The  Book  of  Water  Gardening.  He 
has  also  given  attention  to  cross-fertilisation  of 
Roses,  the  new  Tea  Rose  Queen  Beatrice  being 
one  of  his  seedlings.  Mr.  Bisset  is  president  of 
the  Florists'  Club  of  Washington,  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Rose 
Society. 

So  far  as  the  pioneers  in  the  profession  are 
concerned,  the  conditions  they  faced  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  Grant 
Thorburn  to  a  London  magazine  in  1832.  In 
that  communication  Mr.  Thorburn  said:  — 

"  We  have  neither  lords  spiritual  nor  temporal 
in  this  country,  with  seventy  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year  at  their  backs,  and  who  to  assist 
them  in  spending  so  much  money,  must  employ 
perhaps  thirty  horsemen,  a  hundred  labourers, 
and,  it  may  be,  thirty  gardeners.  Almost  every 
man  is  his  own  gardener,  and  perhaps  not  in 
America  are  there  three  gentlemen  who  employ 
gardeners  for  the  twelve  months  round.  While 
our  present  system  of  government  continues,  as 
we  have  no  hereditary  estates,  and  property  is 
consequently  always  shifting,  we  never  shall 
have  what  are  called  overgrown  fortunes.  No 
man  is  able  to  employ  ten  gardeners  in  this 
country  ;  therefore,  while  the  present  system 
continues  in  Britain,  gardeners  will  meet  with 
much  better  encouragment  there  than  in 
America.  .  .  .  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
a  gardener  may  live  very  comfortably  in 
America.  Single  men  are  generally  engaged  by 
the  year,  and  receive  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  month,  bed,  board,  and  washing.  It 
is  expected  from  them  to  raise  vegetables  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  family ;  to  take  care  of  a 
few  flower  beds,  and  sometimes  a  small  green- 
house." Mr.  Thorburn  then  refers  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  money  and  engaging  in  market- 
gardening  near  a  city,  continuing  :  "  But  I  would 
not  advise  a  gardener  who  has  a  family  to  come 
here  except  he  can  bring  with  him  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  guineas,  for  it  often  happens 
that  some  months  go  over  his  head  before  he 
gets  into  a  situation." 

"  A  man  wants  only  health,  hands,  a  good 
i  haracter,  and  a  good  spade,  to  work  his  way 
in   this  country." 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  has  wrought  con- 
siderable and  gradual  change.  While  our  system 
of  government  is  still  the  same,  we  are  yet  with- 
out lords,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  we  have 
now  a  comparatively  large  number  of  individuals 
who  have  amassed  fortunes  running  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  majority  of  these  men 
(and  women)  own  big  estates,  and  well-kept  gar- 
dens and  grounds.  The  latest  directory  of  gar- 
deners, published  in  1904,  gives  the  total  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  2,000  ;  the  number 
may  now  have  reached  3,000  in  the  two  countries. 
There  is,  however,  no  surplus  of  good  positions. 
Some  of  the  head  gardeners  at  Newport,  R.I., 
have  held  their  present  places  for  from  15  years 
to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  it  is  the  same  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  and  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  man  "  on  the  spot  "  to  fill  any 
vacancy,  and,  more  often  than  not,  a  super- 
abundance of  applicants.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  positions  a-going  are  filled  through  the 
media  of  the  various  seed  houses,  a  practice  that 
has  been  in  vogue  since  seed  stores  had  their 
being  here.  The  trained,  capable,  sober  gar- 
dener, as  against  the  incapable  and  dissolute, 
will,  and  does,  of  course  always  push  his  way 
to  the  front  wherever  he  goes  ;  but  he  has  quite 
a  good  many  drawbacks  to  contend  against  in 
America,  perhaps  not  experienced  to  such  an 
extent  at  home.  Chief  among  these  is  the  pre- 
tender, the  man  with  the  smattering  of  garden- 
ing, the  garden  labourer  who  poses  as  a  profes- 
sional, who  is  willing,  as  he  is  only  qualified, 
to  do  all  the  "  chores,"  as  such  work  as  attend- 
ing horse,  milking  the  cow,  &c,  is  called,  in 
addition  to  looking  after  the  garden,  imper- 
fectly, and  who  works  for  little  wages.  Strange, 
too,  many  such  are  employed  here  in  spite  of 
their  deficiencies.  The  competent,  well-con- 
ducted gardener  who  comes  to  the  United  States 
in  these  days  must  take  his  chances,  and  when 
once  he  gets  a  foothold,  make  his  merit  felt  in 
order  to  win  success  ;  and,  it  may  be  said,  there 
is  no  room  here  for  the  discontented  or  the 
vicious. 

Thorburn's  advice  respecting  the  married  gar. 
dener — and  for  that  matter  the  unmarried  >>ne, 
too — in  regard  to  having  a  little  nest  egg  to  fall 
back  upon  still  holds  good.  As  in  his  day, 
quite  a  number  of  professioual  gardeners,  as  I 


have  previously  stated,  enter  the  commercial 
business  of  growing  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c,  for 
market ;  in  fact,  many  of  our  most  successful 
florists  have  at  one  time  been  private  gardeners. 

In  regard  to  emoluments,  I  called  on  my 
friend,  Patrick  O'Maea,  of  Peter  Henderson  & 
Company,  New  York,  who  has  had  more  ex- 
perience probably  in  the  placing  of  gardeners 
in  this  country  than  any  other  one  man,  to  get 
a  line  on  present-day  gardeners'  wages.  He  in- 
forms me  that  these  run  from  $720  a  year, 
with  house  rent  free,  coal,  and,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  light,  milk,  vegetables  from  the  surplus 
raised  on  the  place,  up  to  SI, 500  a  year,  carry- 
ing the  same  perquisites.  Places  paying  the  lat- 
ter figure  are  not  numerous.  Single  men,  under 
gardeners,  receive  from  S25  to  $50  a  month,  and 
board.  Single  men  who  have  charge  of  places 
run  about  the  same,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  position.  Most  of  the  head  gardeners  are 
benedicts,  and  the  number  of  assi  stanl  ardeners 
on  any  one  place  rarely  exceeds,  on  an  average, 
five  or  six. 

Mr.  O'Mara  has,  during  the  20  years  lie  has 
acted  as  the  gardeners'  friend,  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  learn  the  traits,  capability  ,  ;■■<  , 
of  men  of  the  different  nationalities  that  have 
come  under  his  observation  ;  and  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  and  without  any  disparagement  of 
other  men,  that  as  a  class  Scotch  i  head 

the  list  for  all-round  satisfaction.  They  have  a 
greater  power  of  concentration,  are  not  so  .  asilj 
distracted  by  extraneous  influences,  such  as 
all. ins  of  church  or  state,  as,  say,  an  Irish 
or  a  German  ;  and  their  chief  glory  lies  rather 
in  the  achievement,  the  renown  that  attaches  to 
difficulties  overcome  and  victories  won,  than  in 
the  purely  sordid  side  of  the  work. 

It  is  facts  like  these,  combined  with  the  other 
native  characteristics  for  which  the  men  from 
ayont  the  Tweed  are  famed  the  world  over,  that 
in  all  things  connected  with  horticulture,  enable 
Scotland  to  still  stand  where  she  did — at  the  top. 
Alee  Wallace,  New  York,  November  j,  ic,o6. 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


MARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  December  27. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor   the    subjoined 
reports.     They  are    furnished    to    us    re^ulnrlv 
Wednt  sday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
men,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent  the  prices  on   any   particular   day,    but    only  the 
leral  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.     The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  nay  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.  | 

Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  Ficlderi,  per 
dozen  bunches 

—  mollis,  p.  bch. 
Anemones,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Eouvardia,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Callaaethiopica,per 

dozen  

Camellias,     white, 

per  dozen 
Carnations,      per 

dozen  blooms, 

best  American 

various 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Christmas     Roses, 

doz.  blooms  ... 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimen  blms. 

—  per  dz.  blooms 

—  small  blooms, 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

Daffodils,  per  bch. 
Eucharis      grandi- 

flora,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Gypsophila   ele- 

l;.ui-,  dz.  bchs. 
Heather,  white,  pr. 

doz.  bunches... 
Hyacinth  (Roman), 

p.  dz.  bunches 
Lilac,  white,  p.  bch. 
Lilium  auratum  ... 

—  Ian  cifoli  urn, 
ru  brum  and 
album 

—  lon^illorum  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality ... 


s.d.  s.d 


3  0-60 
10-10 

2  G-  3  0 

4  0-60 

5  0-60 

2  0-30 

2  0-40 

6  0-90 

10  0-12  0 

10-20 

4  0-90 

16-40 

3  0-90 
10-16 

3  0-40 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

3  0-  C  0 

0  0-12  0 
4  0-50 
3  0-40 

2  0-30 
4  0-60 

6  0-90 

12  0-18  0 

s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  white, 

p.  dz.  bunches    2  0-30 

—  yellow,  per  dz. 
bunches         ...     2  0-30 

Mignonette,  perdz. 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 
Narcissus,      paper 

white,  per  doz 

bunches         ...    16-26 

—  English  ...     2  0-30 

—  Soleild'Or,  per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-40 
O  don  toglossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen  blooms  2  6-30 
Pancratiums.dz.tls.  3  0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     3  0-50 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 4  0-50 

Poinsettias,  perdz.  6  0-10  0 
Primula       (double 

white),     dozen 

bunches  ...  4C-G0 
Ranunculus,       per 

dozen  bunches  6  0-90 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos        ...     2  0-30 

—  Bridesmaid    ...     2  0-30 

—  General  Jacque- 
minot      4  0-60 

—  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria  ...     3  0-  G  0 

—  Caroline    Tes- 

tout      ...        „.     3  0-60 

—  C.Mermet     ...    2  6-50 

—  Liberty  ...     6  0-80 

—  Mad.  Chatenav    3  0-60 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing  4  0-60 
Stephanotis,     p  er 

dozen  trusses  4  0-60 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms  ...    0  4-06 

Tulips,  per  dozen  10-16 
Violets,  doz.  bchs.    2  0-40 

—  Parma,  p.  bch.    3  0-40 


Adiantum  cunea- 
tum,  doz.  bun. 

Ampelopsis  leaves, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  —       medium, 

bunch    ... 

—  — shortsprays 

per  bunch... 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  p.  bunch 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch 


s.d.  s.d, 


Cycas  leaves,  each    16-20 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0- 


3  0- 
1  G- 


1  0- 


!)0 
2  0 


0 


Fein,    English,    p. 
4  0-60  dozen  bundles    20-30- 

drench),    doz. 

16-20  bunches  ...     20-40 

Hardy    foliage 

(various),     per 

4  0-80  dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leavc>,    bronze 

1  G-  2  0      —  Ion-  trails  per 
bundle 

0  6-09      —  short    green, 
0  G-  1  0  <i. .  ■    i 

2  0-2  (i    .'■■■! i  roj 
Myrtle,  doz.  bchs. 

10-16    Pernettya,  withber- 

er  bunch 

Smilax,  doz.  trails 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Erica  nivalis  ...  18  0-24  0 
Euonymus,  per  dz.  4  0-90 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  ioo 7  0-10  0 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's      ...  16  0-25  0 

—  in      48's,     per 
dozen 4  0-10  0 

—  in      32's,     per 
dozen 10  0-18  0 


2  0-30 
4  0-50 
2  0-50 

0  9-10 
2  0-30 


4  0-60 
9  0-12  0 


12  0-30  0 


Ampelopsis     Veit 

chii,per  dozen  6  0-80 
Ara  1  ia     Sieboldi, 

per  dozen 

—  larger  

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Aspidistras,  green, 

per  dozen       ...  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated,  dz.  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus   plumo- 

sus  nanus, doz. 

—  Sprengeri, doz. 

—  ten  u  issimus 
per  dozen 

Azaleas  (Indica 

vars.),perdoz.  30  0-42  0 

—  mollis,  each  ...  3  6-10  6 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine, p. dz. 

—  Turnford  Hall, 
per  dozen 

Bouvardias,  pcrdz. 
Callas,  per  doz.  ... 
Chrysanthemums, 

best,  per  doz.     12  0-21  0 

—  smaller,per  doz.  G  0-  9  0 
Clematis,  per  doz.    8  0-90 

—  in  flower  ...  9  0-12  0 
C  ocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  9  0-18  0 
Crotons,  per  dozen  12  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  dz.  10  0-15  0 
Cyperus    alternilo- 

lius,  dozen     ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz  4  0-50 
Dracai-nas,  perdoz.  9  G-24  0 
Erica  caffra  ...     9  0-12  0 

—  hyetnalis.p.dz.  12  0-15  0 

—  gracilis,  p.  dz.  10  0-15  0 

—  melanth< T.ul/.     9  0-18  0 


6  0-90 
9  0-12  0 


8  0-10  0 


8  0-12  0 

8  0-10  0 

4  0-60 

12  0-18  0 


Ficus  elastica,  per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

—  repens,  perdoz.  4  0-60 
Hyacinths,  per  dz.  12  0-18  0 
Kentia       Bulmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 

—  For  st  eriana, 

pi  i  -Iozen  ...  12  0-21  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
1  ach  ...    4  0-10  0 

Lilium    longi- 

florum,  per  dz.  18  0-30  0 

—  lancif  oli  urn, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-24  Q 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

l"  i  dozen  ...  18  0-30  O 
■  bite, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-  S  O 
trees     in 

fruit,  each  ...  3  6-  5  0> 
Phy?alis      Franch- 

etti,  each  ...  16-3  6. 
Poinsettias,  perdz.  9  0-12  0> 
Primulas,  per  doz.  4  0-5  0" 
Selaginella,  dozen  4  0-60 
Solarium   capsicas- 

trum,  per  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Spiraea     japonica, 

per  dozen      ...    9  0-15  Q 


the 


per 


.per 


Fruit 

Apples,  per  barrel 
Nova  Scotian : 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 

—  Starks 

—  Baldwins 

—  Blenheims.    ... 

—  Emperois 

—  Ribstons 

—  King     of 
0  j  Pippins 

Canadian, 
barrel : 

—  Russets 

—  Greenings 

—  Ben  Davis 

—  Baldwins 

—  U.S.A., 
barrel  

—  English,  A'bus. 

—  English,  "  per 
bushel  (46  lbs. 
to  50  lbs.)       ... 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, per  case 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  West  Indian, 
red       

—  No.  1 

—  No.  2 

—  Extra 

—  Giants 

—  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cranberries,  p.  case 
Custard        Apples, 

per  dozen 
Dates  (Tunis),  doz. 

boxes   

Figs,  Italian,  box.. 

—  French,  p.  box 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes     (English), 

—  Black  Hambro, 
per  lb 

—  Alicante,  p.  lb. 

—  Gros  Colmar, 
per  lb 

Vegetables  : 

s 
Artichokes(French), 

per  dozen  ...  2 
Asparagus,     Sprue 

French,  bundle    0 

—  Paris  Green, 
bundle 

Beans  (French), 
packet 

—  Jersey,  per  lb. 

—  Haricots, pr.bx. 
Beetroot,  bushel  ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 

Grapes,       Muscat, 

per  lb 

18  0-20  0      —  Almeria,     bar- 
12  0-15  0  rels      ... 

14  0-15  0    Lemons  : 
14  6-16  0      —  Messina,    case 
20  0-21  0     Lychees.perbox... 
12  6-14  0     Mandarines,     case 
18  0-20  0    Mangos,  per  dozen 

Nuts,  Cobnuts,  per 
16  0-18  0  doz.  lb 

—  Almonds,  bags 

—  Brazils,     new, 
per  cwt. 
Barcelona,  per 
'>ag 


21  0-23  0 

12  0-14  0 

13  0-14  0 

14  0-15  0 

21  0-35  0 

3  0-10  0 

6  0-70 

10  6-16  0 

7  6    — 

6  6-76 

5  6-60 

8  0-10  0 

10  0-12  0 

4  6-60 

0  9-16 

12  0    — 

4  0-10  0 

4  6    — 

0  6-09 

0  6-08 

6  6-10  0 

0  6-10 

0  8-12 
0  8-2  0l 

—  Walnuts,     per 
Grenoble  bags 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 

—  Chestnuts,  Ke- 
don  bags 

—  Italian  bags  ... 
Oranges,  per  case : 

—  Valencia 

—  Jamaica 
Pears  (English),  £ 

sieve    

—  English,      per 
bushel  (56  lbs.) 

—  Doyenne       du 
Cornice,  p.  dz. 

—  American,  bar- 
rels       

—  French,     Wil- 
liams, boxes ... 

—  French.  Glouls, 
crates  

—  Ca!ifornian,pr. 
case 

Persimmons,  per 
box      

Pineapples,  each ... 

Plums  (English), 
i  sieve  (28  lbs.) 

—  French,  box  ... 

—  French,  J  sieve 

—  Calif  ornian, 
boxes  


s.d.  s.d. 
19-40 

12  0-18  0 

9  6-17  C 

10-12 
0  8-16 

3  0-60 

6  0-6  G 
54  0    — 

65  0-70  0 

32  6    — 

4  6-56 
10  6-13  6 

10  0-11  O 

13  0-15  0 

9  6-30  a 
10  0-13  6 

2  0-  3d 

4  0-70 
6  0-12  O 

20  0    — 

6  0-10  0 

5  0-56 
12  6    — 

1  6-  2  0' 

3  6-6  6. 

7  0-80 
0  8-  1  a 
3  0    — 


6  0-8  0. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
.d.  s.d.  s 

Brussels    Sprouts, 
6    —  per  *  bushel...    1 

Cabbages,  per  mat 
6-0  8  (about  30  to  40 

heads) 2 

6-4  3      —  red,  per  dozen    2 

Carrots, French  pad    3 
0-35  0     —  per    bag,    un- 
0-2  0  washed  ...     1 

0    —       —  washed  ...    2 

3    —  ■  Cauliflowcrs.p. tally  11 


a.  s.d. 
0-  1  0 


0    — 
0    — 

3-  1  9i 

o-i2  a 
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Vegetables:  A/erage  Wholesale  Prices  (continued). 


Celeriac,  per  doz. 

Celery,  p.  dz,  bdls. 

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 

Chow  Chow,  p.  dz. 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  dozen 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces  (French), 
per  dozen 

—  French  Cos  ... 
Mint,  per  dozen  ... 
Mushrooms(house) 

per  lb 

—  Buttons,  per  lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Valencia), 

case     

—  Egyptian,  ba^.. 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  French,  $  bag.. 


s.d.  s.d 
\  G  — 
8  0-90 
0  3  — 
3  0  — 
6  0-12  0 
10-16 


15  0    — 
16    — 


0  9- 

2  6- 

3  0- 


0  10-  1  0 
10    — 


1  0-  1  G 


G  0 
3  6- 


2  0-26 
26    — 


s.d.  s.d. 
Onions  (Dutch)  bag  3  3  — 
Parsley,  12  bunches     16-20 

—  ^  bushel 
Parsnips,  per  bush. 

—  per  bag 
Potatos     (French), 

crates,  per  lb. 
Radishes  (French), 

per  dozen 
Rhubarb  (English), 

per  dozen 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Savoys,     per    mat 

(holding  about 

30  to  40) 
Seakale,  doz.  pts. 
Tomatos: — 

—  Canary,    per 

bundle 14  0-18  0 

Turnips,  per  cwt.    2  6    — 

—  bags     2  6    - 

—  washed,  cwt.... 
Watercress,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


1  6-  1  9 
13     — 

2  6    — 

0  3-04 

1  G    — 
1  9    — 

3  6    — 


2  0    — 

10  0-18  0 


2  9    — 
06 


0  4- 


Remarks. — The  severe  snow-storm  has  curtailed  the  supply 
of  all  green  vegetables  such  as  Savoys,  Brussel's  Sprouts, 
&c,  and  this  morning  (December  27)  the  market  was  practi, 
cally  empty,  so  far  as  these  were  concerned.  Celery,  how- 
ever, is  plentiful.  The  sea  fogs,  and  bad  weather  generally, 
■delayed  the  transit  of  much  foreign  produce,  and  Tomatos 
are  e*  >ecially  dear.  Foreign  Tomatos  arrive  in  boxes, 
four  ui  which  nailed  together  by  strips  of  wood,  consti- 
tute a  "  bundle."  All  vegetables  are  very  dear.  The 
Christmas  trade  generally  has  been  very  good.  E,  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  Thursday,  December 27. 
Pctatos. 

Bedfords,  65s.  to  70s.;  Blacklands,  60s.  to  70s.;  Kents, 
65s.  to  805.;  Lincolns,  70s.  to  90s.;  Dunbar s,  80s.  to  95s. 
The  trade  for  best  samples  has  improved,  but  it  is 
less  good  than  it  should  be  at  this  season.  W .  J.  C.  e>  S., 
Covent  Garden,  December  27. 


COVENT     GARDEN      FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  Christmas  trade  was  disappointing.  On  Saturday 
morning  there  were  very  few  empty  stands,  and  most  of 
them  were  nearly  full.  Prices  advanced  but  little.  The 
frost  checked  the  trade  for  the  more  tender  plants.  I  saw 
some  Poinsettias,  which  were  good  and  plentiful,  passing 
through  the  streets,  without  protection,  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  ground  was  hard  with  frost.  It  seemed  a  pity,  for 
-after  such  an  exposure  the  bracts  would  droop  down  in  a  few 
hours.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  fully  exposed  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  this  sort  of  treatment  that  spoils  the 
trade  for  tender  plants,  for  if  they  reach  the  customers 
before  showing  the  effects  from  cold  they  soon  deteriorate, 
and  the  buyers  being  disappointed,  do  not  purchase  the 
-same  plants  again.  Azalea  indica  though  fairly  hardy  will 
not  stand  exposure  after  being  forced  into  flower.  Ericas 
made  better  prices,  but  supplies  were  more  than  equal  to 
the  demand.  Marguerites  were  over  plentiful.  Spiraeas 
were  good.  Chinese  Primulas  from  several  growers  were 
better  than  we  have  seen  them  for  several  years  past. 
-Bouvardias  as  they  appear  now  can  hardly  be  recommended. 
Cyclamen  vary,  but  some  are  very  good.  White  Hyacinths 
(Dutch)  are  better  than  those  seen  a  few  days  earlier,  and  the 
*'  Romans"  are  good.  Tulips  vary;  some  are  very  good, 
but  others  have  been  over  forced ;  they  are  plen  iful  in 
white,  red,  and  yellow  colours.  Solanums  are  still  over 
plentiful,  and  many  of  them  are  far  advanced  and  the  berries 
■drop  easily.  A  fairly  good  trade  has  been  done  in  foliage 
plants,  but  the  supply  is  excessive. 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  have  been  abundant,  and  very  little  advance  was 
made  in  prices.  A  few  extra  fine  Callas  made  8s.  per  dozen, 
but  5s.  was  about  the  ruling  price  for  very  good  samples, 
and  5s.  was  the  highest  price  asked  for  Lilium  longifiorum. 
Hoses  advanced  in  prices  considerably ;  General  Jacqueminot 
went  out  at  8s.  per  dozen  blooms,  and  other  sorts  were  pro- 
portionately dear.  Carnations  also  cleared  at  better  prices. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  rather  far 
advanced,  but  even  good,  fresh  white  blooms  did  not  rise  in 
price,  except  it  was  for  extra  large  flowers.  Poinsettias 
instead  of  advancing  were  rather  lower  in  price.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  continues  plentiful.  Eucharis  remained  on  sale 
at  closing  time.  Violets  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  and  have 
advanced  in  price.  Camellias  were  sold  at  low  prices. 
Orchid  blooms,  particularly  Cattleyas,  are  not  so  abundant 
as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Daffodils  were  not  quite  so 
plentiful,  the  first  crop  being  over,  but  Tulips  and  Roman 
Hyacinths  were  abundant.  Narcissus  Paper  White,  Gloriosa, 
and  Soleil  d'Or  (imported)  are  plentiful  and  good.  The 
"  Mimosa  "  is  much  better,  for  we  are  now  getting  the  true 
Acacia  armata.  Ranunculus  is  good  and  Roses  are  of  fair 
■quality.  Eucalyptus  globulus  in  flower  is  attractive.  Foli- 
age of  all  descriptions  continues  abundant.    A.  H. 


ENQUIRIES   AND   REPLIES. 

Heath's  Book  on  Violets. — If  Mr.  Percy 
Allder  (see  p.  379)  will  make  application  to  Mr.  J. 
Heath,  Violet  specialist,  Fluder,  Kingskerswell, 
Devon,  he  will  get  all  the  information  he  requires, 
C  Goddnrd. 

Use  of  Gas  Lime  against  Eel-worm. — I  am 
thinking  of  preparing  soil  for  next  year's  Tomato 
growing,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  eel-worm,  &c, 
have  thought  of  mixing  gas  lime  with  the  soil 
and  keeping  them  exposed  in  the  open  air  until 
■wanted  for  use.  How  much  gas  lime  will  it  be 
safe  to  put  with  a  cart  load  of  soil  ?  If  mixed  now, 
■will  it  be  safe  to  use  it  at  about  the  middle  of 
March  ?  There  will  be  a  large  heap  of  about 
•40  cart  loads  ;  will  the  centre  of  the  heap  be  suffi- 
ciently exposed  for  the  air  to  act  on  the  lime,  or 
should  it  be  turned  occasionally  ?     B.  A. 


Aubrietias  and  Alyssums  :  L.  II'.  Aubnetia 
deltoidea  Campbelli  (syn.  A.  Hendersonii)  is 
perhaps  the  best  Aubnetia  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  on  and  covering  a  stone  wall,  as  it  pos- 
sesses a  vigorous  constitution  with  a  fine  tutted 
habit,  while  its  large  flowers  of  a  deep  shade  of 
violet  blue  are  extremely  attractive.  "Dr. 
Mules,"  a  new  variety,  with  flowers  of  a  rich 
glowing  purple,  is  preferred  by  many,  but  while 
admitting  it  is  undoubtedly  oneol  the  best  ihree 
to  grow  in  a  limited  collection,  we  should  give 
it  second  place  to  the  former.  A.  d.  gra^ca 
superba  may  be  chosen  as  the  third  variety, 
because  of  its  good  habit  and  the  profuseness  of 
its  light  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  over 
a  very  extended  period.  Of  Alyssums  the  best 
for  growing  on  walls  is  A.  montanum.  because  of 
its  dwarf  and  spreading  habit.  Its  flowers  are 
yellow  and  very  sweet  scented,  and  its  foliage  is 
a  pleasing  shade  of  glaucous  green.  For  ordi- 
nary spring-bedding  purposes  A.  saxatile  com- 
pactum  and  A.  s.  flore  pleno  are  best. 

Books:  O.T.M.  Dictionaries  (Nicholson's)  and 
the  French  translation,  by  Mottet,  published  at 
26,  Rue  Jacob,  Paris;  Bailey's  Cyclopadia  of 
American  Horticulture  (Macmillan),  Emil  Koehne. 
Deutsche  Dendrologie  (Stuttgart,  Enke) ;  Dippcl 
Handbuch  der  Laubhohkunde  (Berlin  Parey) ; 
Beissner  Handbuch  der  Nadelholzhunde  (Berlin 
Parey)  ;  Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Conifra  (James 
Veitch  &  Sons)  ;  Sargent  Manual  of  the  Trees  of 
North  America  (Constable  &  Co.)  and  the  Silva,  of 
the  same  author,  in  14  large  4to  volumes  ; 
Fertilisation  of  Flowers,  Miiller.  Apply  to 
Macmillan  &  Co.— C.  P.  D.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  complete  or  recently  published  book  on 
the  natural  orders.  The  last  edition  of  Hcnfrey's 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  now  some  years  old, 
contains  the  fullest  account  of  the  natural 
orders  for  your  purposes.  We  do  not  know  any 
book  in  English  on  Geographical  Botany. 
Messrs.  Stanford,  Long  Acre,  or  Philip,  Fleet 
Street,  would  supply  you  with  a  globe.  Write  for 
their  catalogue.  Renter  and  Oliver  ca.n  be  had  from 
our  publisher,  at  the  price  of  30s.,  postage  extra. 

Breach  of  Contract:  A.  B.  If  you  were 
engaged  for  the  situation,  and  the  agreement  is 
in  writing,  we  think  you  would  be  able  to  claim 
a  week's  wages  or  a  month's  wages,  according 
to  the  length  of  notice  that  would  be  necessary 
to  terminate  the  sa  ne  engagement  after  you  had 
actually  commenced  work.  Such  claim,  how- 
ever, might  be  disallowed  in  a  court  of  law  if 
one  of  the  parties  could  prove  that  he  obtained 
certain  knowledge  after  making  the  contract 
that  justified  him  in  denouncing  it. 

Fruits  of  Passiflora  edulis  :  C.  Bailcv.  As  the 
unripe  fruits  oi  P.  edulis  chiefly  consist  of  juice, 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  boil  it  with  sugar, 
and  make  a  flavouring  essence  of  it.  If  very 
liquid,  you  might  add  a  small  quantity  of  brandy 
before  bottling  the  syrup.  In  a  compost  of 
Bananas,  for  instance,  some  of  this  syrup  would 
be  delicious. 

Growing  Vegetables  and  Hardy  Froit  for 
Market:  C.  E.  A.  Your  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer,  seeing  that  so  much  depends 
upon  circumstancesand  local  conditions.  There- 
fore we  should  advise  you  to  consider  the 
matter  from  every  point  of  view  before  embark- 
ing in  the  business  of  market-gardener  with  a 
view  to  securing  an  annual  income  of  £250  from 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  vegetables  and 
hardy  fruits  from  a  given  acreage.  Careful  con- 
sideration is  especially  necessary  in  \ourcase, 
inasmuch  as  you  possess  no  special  knowledge 
of  the  business  upon  which  you  propose  to  em- 
bark. You  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  honesty 
and  business  ability  of  a  manager  who  possesses 
the  knowledge  you  lack.  If  you  decide  to  make 
the  attempt  you  should  try  and  obtain  on  lease 
five,  10,  15,  or  more  acres  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  large  and  populous  city  near  which 
you  write  frc.m,  and  which  is  also  within  easy 
reach  of  other  important  centres  of  industry  to 
which  you  could  send  the  produce  in  your  own 
conveyances  to  the  several  shops.  By  arrange- 
ment with  some  of  the  stable  people  you  might 
then  load  your  cart  with  manure  on  the  return 


journey.  You  should,  at  all  events,  endeavour 
to  get  land  enough  to  admit  of  your  keeping  two 
or  more  horses  for  ploughing,  &c,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  as  much  manual  labour  as  possible 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  crops ; 
doing  everything  thoroughly  and  at  the  same 
time  economically.  Put  plenty  of  manure  into 
the  ground,  cultivate  it  well,  and  crop  it  closely 
and  in  regular  succession  with  the  vegetables 
most  in  demand.  If  you  have  capital  enough 
to  start  in  this  fashion  you  may  succeed.  Should 
you  be  able  to  erect  some  low,  narrow  houses 
for  the  production  of  Cucumbers,  and  procure 
a  good  man  to  grow  them,  you  would  stand  a 
still  better  chance  of  securing  an  income.  But 
there  would  be  no  use  in  your  commencing 
vegetable-growing  for  market  unless  you  were 
near  to  a  large  city  like  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham, and  suchlike  centres  in  which  to  dis- 
pose of  your  produce. 

Heating  Greenhouse  :  A.  R.  G.  From  the 
further  particulars  with  which  you  have  fur- 
nished us,  including  the  height  of  the  ridge  of 
house  from  the  floor-line,  &c,  it  appears  the 
cubic  space  is  considerably  less  than  your  esti- 
mate. Therefore,  we  think  that  four  rows  of 
4-inch  hot-water  piping  will  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45°  duiing  severe  weather  in  winter,  especially 
if  you  have  no  front  lights  or  only  shallow  ones. 
In  this  case  we  should  recommend  you  to  fix  two 
pipes,  putting  the  flow  and  return,  one  above 
the  other,  parallel  with,  and  close  up  to,  side 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  fixing  the 
position  oi  the  pipes  in  a  line  of  say  2  feet  from 
the  Wdll-plate,  on  piers  or  suspension  hooks, 
made  so  that  the  top  2  inches  rests  on  the  wall- 
plate,  and  is  secured  thereon  with  a  screw. 
With  regard  to  your  last  question  our  answer  is, 
about  20J  feet. 

Journal  for  Market  Gardeners:  J.  A.  Fruit 
Grower,  Fruiterer,  Florist,  and  Market  Gaidener, 
price  Id.,  published  weekly  at  1,  2,  and  3,  Salis- 
bury Court,  London,  E.C.,  or  Profitable  Farm 
and  Garden,  price  Id  ,  published  weekly  by 
Messrs.  Collingndge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.C. 

Pineapple  Decayed  :  /.  T.  The  plants  have 
been  subjected  to  some  error  of  culture,  which 
has  caused  a  check  to  them,  resulting  in  the 
diseased  condition  seen.  It  is  not  due  to  a 
fungoid  pest.  We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  by 
post. 

Tuberoses  Intended  for  Flowering  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  :  Constant  Reader.  The 
bulbs  which  are  now  coming  to  hand  should  be 
potted  in  successional  batches,  and  those 
intended  for  late  flowering  should  be  kept  in 
sand  in  a  dry  room.  If  they  are  to  flower  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
from  the  sand  and  potted  up  at  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  Underordinary  treatment 
they  will  then  produce  flowers  at  the  time  stated. 
A  good  compost  for  the  rooting  medium  is 
formed  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  if  the  pots 
could  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  65°  70" 
when  the  plants  are  about  to  start  into  growth,  a 
much  more  even  growth  would  be  ensured. 
When  the  roots  have  become  active,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  near  to  the  glass,  in 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  be  frequently  syringed, 
to  keep  down  red  spider.  All  side  growths  should 
be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  thus  the  vigour  in 
the  bulb  will  be  concentrated  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  central  growth,  which  will  in  due 
time  produce  strong  spikes  of  flowers. 

Woodlice  :  T.  C.  PLce  hollowed  slices  of 
Potatos,  Turnips,  or  other  vegetables  near 
their  haunts,  and  examine  these  baits  occa- 
sionally, when  many  woodlice  will  be  found 
congregated  on  the  under  surface.  Garden 
mats,  rolled  and  placed  on  the  gruund,  also  act 
as  excellent  traps  for  these  pests.  See  note 
published  on  p.  435  of  last  week's  issue,  under 
"  Cockroaches,  "  &c,  for  a  proprietary  poison 
that  was  recommended  for  destroying  woodlice. 

Communications  Received. — H.  R.  C.  (next  week  ;  thanks 
for  2s.  which  has  been  placed  in  Orphan  Fund  Box) — H. 

<=-'ater— A.   C.    B.— E.    M W.    P.— C.   &   Co.— Mrs.  A., 

Warwick -A.  D.  W.— W.  B.  &  Son^-Hayward -Tyler  & 
Cj  ,  Ltd.--0.  T.— J.  O'B.-F.  M.-A.  G.  S  — S.  A. 
— 0.  H.  P.— A.  &  B.,  Ltd.-H.  W.— W.  H.-A.  E.  W.  G. 
— H.  W.  G.-S.  V.,  VViln. -A.  G.  G.-K.  D.— E.  M.— 
A.  C.  H.-J.  D.  G.— T.  C.-S.  G.  R.— J.  W.-D.  &  R.— 
J.  O.  B.— J.  M.-R.  S.-W.  W.  P.— A.  C.  B— H.  W.  W.— 
F.  C.  S.,  Cape  Town. 
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